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FOREWORD 


Although there have been many series of commentaries on the English text of 
the New Testament in recent years, very few attempts have been made to cater 
particularly to the needs of students of the Greek text. The present initiative to 
fill this gap by the publication of the New International Greek Testament Com- 
mentary is very largely due to the vision of W. Ward Gasque, who was one of 
the original editors of the series. (The present editors would like to place on 
record their recognition of Dr. Gasque’s work in the establishment and devel- 
opment of the series until the pressure of other duties made it necessary for him 
to resign from his editorship). At a time when the study of Greek is being 
curtailed in many schools of theology, we hope that the NIGTC will demonstrate 
the continuing value of studying the Greek New Testament and will be an 
impetus in the revival of such study. 

The volumes of the NJGTC are for students who want something less 
technical than a full-scale critical commentary. At the same time, the commen- 
taries are intended to interact with modern scholarship and to make their own 
scholarly contribution to the study of the New Testament. The wealth of 
detailed study of the New Testament in articles and monographs continues 
without interruption, and the series is meant to harvest the results of this 
research in an easily accessible form. The commentaries include, therefore, 
adequate, but not exhaustive, bibliographies and attempt to treat all important 
problems of history, exegesis, and interpretation that arise from the New 
Testament text. 

One of the gains of recent scholarship has been the recognition of the 
primarily theological character of the books of the New Testament. The 
volumes of the NIGTC attempt to provide a theological understanding of the 
text, based on historical-critical-linguistic exegesis. It is not their primary aim 
to apply and expound the text for modern readers, although it is hoped that 
the exegesis will give some indication of the way in which the text should 
be expounded. 

Within the limits set by the use of the English language, the series aims 
to be international in character, though the contributors have been chosen not 
primarily in order to achieve a spread between different countries but above all 
because of their specialized qualifications for their particular tasks. 


XVii 


XVili FOREWORD 


The supreme aim of this series is to serve those who are engaged in the 
ministry of the Word of God and thus to glorify God's name. Our prayer is that 
it may be found helpful in this task. 


I. Howard Marshall 
Donald A. Hagner 


PREFACE 


When I began writing this commentary back in the fall of 1987, I noticed that 
some past authors who had written prefaces to their commentaries on Revelation 
tended to express amazement that they had been able to complete such a task. 
When Martin Kiddle commenced writing his commentary, James Moffatt told 
him, “‘No one knows how difficult the task [of writing a commentary on Rev- 
elation] is until he has tried it for himself.’ .I was originally slated to write the 
commentary in this series on 2 Peter and Jude, but when the person assigned 
Revelation withdrew, I was asked to do Revelation instead. The decision about 
changing writing assignments to Revelation was momentous, since Revelation 
has eighteen more chapters than 2 Peter and Jude together. I decided with much 
trepidation to make the change because I had already done some study on the 
use of the Old Testament in Revelation, and I believed that this was the key to 
understanding the book. I also thought that no one had yet done a throrough 
study of Revelation from that perspective. 

The first draft of the commentary took seven years. J took an eighth year 
to edit it and update it with secondary literature which had come out during the 
prior seven years. I submitted the final manuscript in the fall semester of 1995. 
I have not had opportunity to take account of the vast majority of secondary 
literature which has been published since that time, including the first volume 
of David Aune’s commentary on Revelation in the Word series (when I wrote 
this preface, the second and third volumes of his work had not yet appeared). 

When embarking on the task of commentary writing, one often asks 
oneself whether or not it is really necessary to write another commentary. In the 
case of Revelation, I believed there was still a need for a commentary which 
did the following things: (1) study the Old Testament allusions in a more tren- 
chant manner than had previously been done; (2) study how Jewish exegetical 
tradition interpreted these same Old Testament allusions and how such inter- 
pretation related to their use in Revelation; (3) trace more precisely the exegeti- 
cal argument in Revelation, which some say is difficult to do because of the 
sometimes ambiguous nature of visionary literature; (4) interact with the vast 
amount of secondary literature published since the time of the monumental 
commentaries by Charles and Swete in the early part of this century. Others will 
have to judge whether or to what degree I have successfully achieved these four 
goals. My intention in writing the commentary was to provide an exegesis of 
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Revelation that would be especially helpful to teachers, pastors, students, and 
others seriously interested in interpreting Revelation for the benefit of the church. 
I have usually provided English translations in parentheses after Greek words 
or phrases in order that those who may not be proficient in Greek will neverthe- 
less be able to benefit from reading the commentary. | 

I was first encouraged to study Revelation (especially its use of the Old 
Testament) for doctoral research by my former seminary professor A. Lewis 
Johnson, Jr. Barnabas Lindars first began to guide me in this study at Cambridge 
University, and J. P. M. Sweet became my supervisor when Professor Lindars 
left to replace F. F. Bruce at Manchester. Professor Lindars kept an active interest 
in my work until his death a few years ago. Likewise, since Cambridge days, 
Mr. Sweet has been gracious to continue to read my ongoing work and comment 
on it; in fact, he read most of the present commentary and made many helpful 
remarks, most of which I incorporated into the commentary. I am heavily 
indebted to him for this kind labor to a former student. He is truly the classic 
model of a Cambridge scholar-teacher. 

The commentary is heavily indebted to the labors of prior commentators, 
especially Hendriksen, Caird, Wilcock, and Sweet. One could say that my work 
follows in the tradition of these commentaries. I have also found valuable. the 
commentaries of Mounce and Alan Johnson and the works of Richard Bauck- 
ham. 

I am grateful to Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary for granting me 
sabbatical time and even providing some financial support for this project. I am 
also indebted to many students who have listened to my lectures on Revelation 
over the years and have made comments which have helped me to understand 
the book better (some of whom are actually listed in the footnotes of the 
commentary). I am particularly grateful to Juan Hernandez for proofreading the 
manuscript conversion chart in the Introduction based on the Hoskier system 
(Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse, vols. I-II). In addition, I want to express 
appreciation to the library staff at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary for 
their unswerving efforts at obtaining interlibrary loans and other sources for me 
(above all, thanks go to Meredith Kline, Jr., and Freeman Barton). John Simpson, 
my editor at Eerdmans, also courteously exercised patience toward my many 
questions; I am sure that his meticulous editorial work has left its mark. 

I am especially thankful to my church family, The Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church of Lanesville, Massachusetts, for patiently listening to my sermons 
on Revelation, which were based on my research for the commentary. I am 
thankful for the opportunity to have been able to write the commentary in the 
context of a local church body, which enabled me to see Revelation through the 
eyes of the church. I found often that J understood passages in Revelation better 
after I preached on them. I believe this was the case since Revelation was meant 
originally to be understood within the context of the church. 

More than to any other people, I owe a debt of gratitude to my wife 
Dorinda and to my children Nancy, Hannah, and Stephen. They all helped me 
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to understand Revelation better as we discussed it around the dinner table over 
the years. I know that I would not understand this book as well without my 
constant conversations with Dorinda. 

Above all, I am thankful to God for enabling me to complete this work, 
and I pray that his glory will be manifested through it. 

A few comments about some stylistic aspects of the commentary are in 
order. In making general references to the Septuagint, I refer to the eclectic 
Greek text of the Rahlfs edition and sometimes a text dependent only on Codex 
B (= The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament and Apocrypha with an English 
Translation {Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1972}, published by special arrangement 
with Samuel Bagster and Sons, London). Where these two editions differ in 
chapter or verse numbering, I always place the Rahlfs reference first, with the 
Bagster edition reference following in parentheses or brackets. For example, 
especially in Daniel 4 and parts of Exodus (especially chs. 35-40) and Job 
(especially chs. 40-41) versitication is different in the different editions (e.g., 
between the Rahlfs eclectic edition and the Bagster edition). Such a stylistic 
convention will enable those not knowing Greek to be able to follow the Sep- 
tuagint in a readily available English edition even in those places where it differs 
in versification from the standard Greek edition of Rahlfs. In addition, in Daniel 
I use ‘‘LXX"’ to refer to the Old Greek version and “Theod.’”’ to refer to 
Theodotion, which is in accordance with Rahlfs’s system. 

My references to the Dead Sea Scrolls come primarily from A. Dupont- 
Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1961; 
the new Garcia-Martinez edition of Qumran was not available until nght before 
I completed the commentary). 

The primary sources of various Jewish works were ordinarily referred to, 
and sometimes quoted, in the following English editions: The Babylonian Tal- 
mud, ed. I. Epstein (London: Soncino, 1948); The Talmud of the Land of Israel: 
A Preliminary Translation and Explanation (the Jerusalem Talmud), vols. 1-35, 
ed. J. Neusner (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1982-); Mekilta de-Rabbi Ish- 
mael, vols. 1-3, trans. and ed. J. Z. Lauterbach (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1976); The Midrash on Psalms, Yale Judaica Series 13:1-2, 
trans. and ed. W. G. Braude (New Haven: Yale University, 1959); Midrash 
Rabbah, vols. 1-X, ed. H. Freedman and M. Simon (London: Soncino, 1939); 
Midrash Sifre on Numbers in Translations of Early Documents, Series III, 
Rabbinic Texts, trans. and ed. P. P. Levertoff (London: Golub, 1926); Midrash 
Tanhuma vol. 1, trans and ed. J. T. Townsend (Hoboken: KTAV, 1989); The 
Mishnah, trans. and ed. H. Danby (Oxford: Oxford University, 1980); The Minor 
Tractates of the Talmud, vols. 1-2, ed. A. Cohen (London: Soncino, 1965); The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vols. 1-2, ed. J. H. Charlesworth (Garden City: 
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INTRODUCTION 


This commentary seeks to provide a thorough interpretation of the text of the 
Apocalypse through verse-by-verse exegesis. In comparison to past commen- 
tans of the twentieth century, it attempts to trace in a more trenchant manner 
the flow of thought within the paragraphs of Revelation and from paragraph to 
paragraph, to summarize the main point of paragraphs and larger segments, and, 
especially, to analyze the use of the OT in the book and to trace the treatment 
in Jewish exegetical tradition of passages alluded to in Revelation and the 
bearing of that tradition on those references. 

Among the traditional historical questions regarding the Apocalypse, this 
Introduction gives greatest attention to those that have the greatest significance 
for the interpretation of the content of the book. This includes attention to the 
date and occasion of the book’s composition. But discussion of date and setting 
rust ultimately remain inconclusive, and its significance for key questions of 
interpretation may be minimal, since the two main options for the dating of 
Revelation make little difference in the broader historical background against 
which the book is to be interpreted — that is, if in both cases Rome was the 
main target of the prophesied judgments. I give greatest attention to the structure 
and argument of Revelation and to its use of the OT since such issues have the 
most significant bearing on interpretative concerns. 

I give less attention to canonicity,! authorship, genre, destination, source- 
critical issues,2 theories of rhetorical criticism, and the like since such concerns 
have more significance for broader hermeneutical debates and less importance 
for a thoroughgoing, inductive, historical-exegetical approach to the text.3 I also 
deal with other significant issues of an introductory nature such as symbolism, 
grammar, text criticism, and the distinctions among major interpretative ap- 
proaches in briefer form since they are analyzed throughout the commentary at 
the appropriate points. Many of these introductory issues cannot receive full 
treatment in a commentary but deserve book-length studies in themselves.4 


1. On the canonicity and authority of Revelation see Guthrie, New Testament Introduction, 
929-32; Carson, Moo, and Morris, Introduction to the New Testament, 480-81, Wainwright, Myste- 
rious Apocalypse, 108-16. 

2. On source criticism see, e.g., the overview in Wainwright, Mysterious Apocalypse, 119-22, 


and, on particular passages, the sections in the present commentary. 
3. On matters of introduction in general see above all, in addition to sources cited below in 


the Introduction, the commentaries by Charles, Swete, L T. Beckwith, Beasley-Murray, Mounce, 


Sweet, A. F. Johnson, Krodel, and Boring. 
4. For valuable surveys of research see Murphy, “The Book of Revelation”; Fiorenza, 


“Revelation,” in The New Testament and Its Modern Interpreters. 
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THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The consensus among twentieth-century scholars is that the Apocalypse was 
written during the reign of Domitian around 95 a.p. A minority of commen- 
tators have dated it immediately prior to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A.D.! 

The difference of dating could alter the interpretation of the book, since 
the occasion prompting John to write might be different in each case. The early 
date is especially important for those viewing the main intention of the book 
as prophecy of the imminent destruction of Jerusalem: interpreters who hold 
to the early date generally understand the book primarily as a polemic against 
apostate Jewish faith.2 And the early date places many of the book’s descrip- 
tions of persecution against the background of Nero’s oppression of Christians 
in 65. 

But if the book was written in the nineties, then it was occasioned by the 
situation of Christians living under the reign of Domitian, a situation that itself 
is an issue of debate. The majority maintaining a late date have viewed Domitian 
as a persecutor of Christians, though a few others recently have viewed his reign 
in more benevolent terms.3 

One can in fact affirm the early date or the late date without the main 
interpretative approach being affected. Under either dating position the book could 
be understood as a polemic against Rome and especially against compromise with 
ungodly Roman culture. The early date allows for an anti-Jerusalem focus but does 
not demand it. 

There are no single arguments that point clearly to the early or the late 
date. The early date could be right, but the cumulative weight of evidence 
‘points to the late date. The following discussion surveys only key areas of 
evidence.4 


1. See the commentaries by van der Waal and J. M. Ford: Robinson, Redating the New 
Testament, 221-53; Rowland, Open Heaven, 403-13; Bell, “Date of John’s Apocalypse’’; Gentry, 
Before Jerusalem Fell. 

2. E.g., Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell. 

3. E.g., A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 69-73, L. L. Thompson, Book of Revelation. 

4. Other suggested dates include the reigns of Titus (79-81, mentioned as among several 
possible dates by Court, Revelation, 100-101) and of Trajan (98-117. so Farrer, Revelation, 37: cf. 
Hengel, The Johannine Question, 80-81, who speculates that Revelation may have been composed 


directly after the Neronian persecution and possibly reworked subsequently in the early part of 
Trajan’s reign). , 


THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE 5 
Arguments for a Late Date 
Emperor Worship 


Revelation presupposes that Christians were being required to participate to 
some degree in the imperial cult (e.g., 13:4-8, 15-16; 14:9-11; 15:2; 16:2; 19:20; 
20:4). Roman emperors began to require worship of their person as divine prior 
to Domitian’s time.° It is possible that Christians in Rome were required to 
recognize Nero’s deity, but that is not the occasion for his persecution of them. 
He persecuted them because he blamed the great fire of Rome on them. In 
contrast, in the Apocalypse persecution arises because of refusal to worship the 
ungodly king. 

“Hard” evidence for persecuting Christians for refusing to acquiesce to 
legal requirements for emperor worship comes in 113 A.p. during the reign of 
Trajan in a letter written by Pliny to Trajan and in Trajan’s response.® Trajan’s 
approach was that Christians were not to be sought out but were to be executed 
if accused and convicted; the only way out was to deny being a Christian and 
to confirm this by emperor worship. Pliny’s failure to find any official ruling or 
precedent for dealing with Christians does, as Downing notes, make it unlikely 
that there was any established policy, especially since Pliny was zealous to find 
precedents. Trajan’s instructions to Pliny that Christians were “‘not to be sought 
out” points in the same direction. This implies that there were no Roman records 
of significant court cases brought against people for claiming to be “Chris- 
tians.”’?7 Consequently, when Christians, in one way or another, came to have a 
high profile in the eyes of the Romans, their practices and beliefs were 
scrutinized more closely, and they were sometimes persecuted, depending on 
the imperial zeal and attitude of local governors and magistrates. 

It is possible but improbable that even this ad hoc practice happened 
overnight. If the same situation did not exist during Domitian'’s reign seventeen 
years earlier, then there were probably increasing tendencies in that direction. 
Indeed, Pliny’s letter to Trajan refers to people who had apostatized “‘many 
years” earlier and “a few as much as twenty-five years ago,” that is, during 
Domitian’s reign. Such apostasy strongly suggests significant though sporadic 
persecution of some kind at that earlier period;® the persecutions were of such 
an occasional nature and apparently insignificant (from the Empire's perspec- 
tive) that, if there were court cases, there were not enough to establish a legal 
pattern for governors throughout the Empire to follow. But we are told by ancient 
Roman writers that toward the end of Domitian’s reign there was more chaos 
in the cultural and social spheres of the Empire than at any prior time. Further- 


5. See references below to Price, Rituals and Power. 

6. Pliny the Younger, Epistles 10.96-97. See references below to Price, Rituals and Power. 
7. Downing, ‘‘Pliny’s Prosecutions of Christians,” 106-13. 

8. See Kiddle, Revelation, xl; Sweet, Revelation, 29. 
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more, we are informed that Domitian insisted on greater divine titles than earlier 
emperors in order to increase his tyrannical hold on the reins of government. 
Those refusing to acknowledge these new titles were persecuted.® 

However, L. L. Thompson attributes such statements about Domitian’s 
self-glorification to severe bias on the part of Roman writers wanting to curry 
favor with later emperors.!0 He deduces such bias on the part of Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, Pliny, Dio Chrysostom, and Dio Cassius from other sources that present 
contradictory evidence of praise for Domitian’s civil and political policies. He 
concludes that there was neither more civil chaos than in prior reigns nor 
heightened titles of deity demanded by or used of Domitian. While he may be 
partly correct, he unfortunately does not explore the possibility of bias on the 
part of these conflicting sources themselves, a striking omission since these 
writers were Domitian’s contempories and could well have had motives to praise 
Domitian unduly for self-advantage, just as later writers excessively praise 
Trajan. Others see references to Domitian’s deity as reflecting not an absolutist, 
tyrannical imperial policy but attempts by Roman officials to flatter Domitian, 
an assessment more accurately reflecting all the diverse sources.!2 

The truth likely lies somewhere in between the recent historical revisions 
conceming Domitian (Thompson and others) and more traditional assessments 
of Domitian, since all the ancient testimonies both for and against Domitian 
contain varying degrees of bias and truth. Probably some of the people oppressed 
by Domitian were Christians. For example, Dio Casius records that Domitian 
executed the aristocrat Flavius Clemens and banished his wife Flavia Domitilla 
because of “atheism” (&8e6tn¢). Some regard it as unclear whether this refers 
to Christian faith or whether these two were merely caught in a broader purge 
of Roman aristocracy who had irritated the emperor.!3 A balanced assessment 
is that such persecution highlights the danger of explicitly identifying with a 
religion that renunciated any involvement with the imperial cult in a culture 
where sociopolitical requirements and religion overlapped. !4 

Nevertheless, it is plausible that Christian faith was at least partly the basis 
for the persecution for Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla, since “atheism” was 


9. See the primary sources in Thompson, Book of Revelation, 95-115. 

10. Above all Trajan; see Thompson, Book of Revelation, and sources cited therein. 

11. See below for further interaction with L. L. Thompson. The same criticism of Thompson 
is found in Strand, “Review of Thompson,” who also points out other weaknesses, among them: 
(1) If Trajan and Nerva wanted to discredit Domitian radically, why would they single out only him 
and not the whole of the Flavian dynasty? (2) Domitian’s execration at death, instead of deification, 
is a fact which does not fit well with Thompson's attempt to say that it was only years after his 
death that he came so to be negatively viewed. 

12. A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 69-73, and sources cited therein. 

13. Dio Cassius, Roman History 67.14; see Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 69; Robinson, 
Redating, 233-34; Carson, Moo, and Morris, Introduction, 474; on the basis of Suetonius, Dom. 
14-15, Bell, “Date of John’s Apocalypse,” 94-95, sees purging of Roman aristocrats as the only 
cause for the persecution. 

14. De Silva, “Social Setting,” 274. 
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a common accusation against Christians at other periods of persecution. Indeed, 
Dio’s full statement views “atheism” as “a charge on which many others who 
drifted into Jewish ways were condemned.”!5 A similar but later statement!6 
affirms that Domitian’s persecution was explicitly two-pronged, being directed 
against ‘‘maiestas [treason]’’ or against ‘‘adopting the Jewish mode of life.” 
Penalties ranging from the economic sphere to exile and even to death could be 
inflicted for this offense.'7 It is apparent that those accused of treason were separate 
from those charged with living as Jews, with the latter including both aristocrats 
and persons of less noble birth. It is possible that living as a Jew was equated with 
treason, but political intrigue and religious nonconformity could be distinguished. 
In fact, Pliny says that among the Christians persecuted under Domitian were both 
Roman citizens and noncitizens, and he links these persecuted persons of the past 
with Christians “‘of all ranks and ages, and of both sexes,”’ including even ‘‘female 
slaves” and people living in “cities . . . , villages and rural districts.” !8 

Even if Domitian’s only motive were to purge aristocrats, using Chnis- 
tianity as an excuse to charge some of them, this would still have been viewed 
by Christians as persecution, especially if many were so charged. In fact, the 
usual basis for persecution of Christians from 100 A.D. on was disloyalty to 
Rome, evidenced in refusal to worship the emperor as a deity.!9 And the loss 
through capital punishment of even a few Christian aristocrats under Domitian's 
reign who likely held prominent positions in the small Christian community at 
Rome, though not viewed as significant from the Roman viewpoint, would have 
been felt as a staggering blow by the Roman church.”° Later Christian tradition 
supports the notion that Domitian’s persecution may have focused on Christians 
in the aristocratic class.?! 

The question is whether those ‘‘adopting the Jewish mode of life”? could 
have included Christians. Some commentators answer in the negative, arguing 
that by the end of the first century such a chasm had developed between Judaism 
and Christianity that not even pagan writers would have lumped the two to- 
gether.23 But while Christianity probably began to be perceived as distinct from 


15. 67.14. 

16. 68.1. 

17. 67.14. 

18. Epistles 10.96. 

19. See again Pliny, Epistles 10.96. 

20. So Bell, “Date of John’s Apocalypse,” 96. 

21, Eusebius, H.£. 3.17, says that among those “‘put to death" were many ‘‘men distinguished 
at Rome by family and career,” while “other notable men” were punished “‘by banishment and 
confiscation of their property”; 3.20 asserts that Domitian did not persecute Jesus’ relatives living 
in Rome because he considered them lower-class “‘simpletons’’ who posed no apparent political 
threat. 

22. See Dio Cassius above. 

23. E.g., Bell, “Date of John’s Apocalypse,” 94; Dio’s work dates from around 215 a.p., 
and he probably depends on Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny for his information about Domitian (sec 
Thompson, Book of Revelation, 96-97). 
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Judaism at the beginning of the second century,” it still was not likely perceived 
by unbelieving Romans as absolutely distinct but as an offshoot from and sect 
of Judaism. Pliny can say even in 113 a.D. that he was unsure about “‘the nature 
of their [the Christians’) creed,” but was at least certain that their “inflexible 
obstinacy” should be punished.2> Indeed, even before 70 a.p. Tacitus affirms 
that those ‘‘called Christians by the populace’’ were considered separately as “a 
class hated for their abominations.”’ On the other hand, they were probably also 
considered a Jewish sect, since in the same passage Tacitus says that the Christian 
“superstition” originated in Judea.26 

Similarly, Eusebius records that the relatives of Jesus were brought before 
Domitian because ‘they were reported as being of the family of David” and 
because they were identified with the movement of “Christ.”27 As Christianity 
slowly but surely began to be distinguished from mainstream Judaism, it would 
have less and less enjoyed Judaism's distinct privilege as a ‘‘permitted religion” 
(religio licita). That privilege included the right “to observe their legal tradition, 
to gather at the synagogue for worship . . . or to be exempt (albeit tacitly) from 
the state cult. . . "28 Christianity likely took on the appearance of an illegitimate 
Jewish sect. The charge of “atheism” against Flavius Clemens and Flavia 
Domitilla was not unique but, Dio tells us, was “ta charge on which many others 
who drifted into Jewish ways were condemned.”29 Because Judaism was “per- 
mitted,” accusing numbers of mainstream Jews in Rome of “atheism” would 
have been radically inappropriate; that such a thing happened under Domitian 
is possible but improbable.3° But Christians, considered members of an off-brand 
Jewish sect becoming increasingly distanced from, yet still linked with, Judaism, 
could well come under such an accusation.3! 

When a clearer distinction between Christians and Jews would have been 
noticed by pagan neighbors and by city, provincial, and imperial officials is hard 
to determine. Such a distinction likely emerged in the cities of Asia Minor not 
at once but at different times in different places.32 The situation in the churches 
of Asia Minor during the mid to late second century, especially in Sardis, 


24. So Thompson, Book of Revelation, 130. 

25. Epistles 96. 

26. Annals 15.44. 

27. HE. 3.20. 

28. Thompson, Book of Revelation, 144, cf. 138-45; Josephus, Ap. 2.6, asserts that Jews were 
granted the right not to worship the emperors as deity but did offer sacrifices in honor of them as 
“worthy men,”’ which probably also included prayers for and not to the emperors; see Philo, Legatio 
ad Gaium 349-67, esp. 357, for the Jewish awareness that sacrifices were offered in honor of 
emperors as rulers and not to the emperors as gods. 

29. 67.14. 

30. So Barnard, “Persecution of Domitian,” 259-60, who argues persuasively against R. L. P. 
Milbum and E. M. Smallwood, who contend that Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla were 
“godfearers” living on the fringe of Judaism. 

31. So Barnard, ‘Persecution of Domitian,” 259-60. 

32. So Thompson, Book of Revelation, 130. 
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Philadelphia, Magnesia, and Tralles, reflects a continuing problem that Chris- 
tians had in either being perceived as associating with Judaism or as being 
tempted to associate with the customs or doctrines of Judaism.33 The pagan 
accusations of ‘‘adopting the Jewish mode of life” 34 and of “atheism’’35 point 
to accusations directed against Christianity and not against Judaism.26 

Against this background, it is certainly viable to conceive easily of pagan 
Roman wniters, Roman officials, and others at the beginning of the second 
century still viewing Christianity as a Jewish sect, yet as a breakaway movement. 
Neither is it implausible, especially in the light of the situation of the churches 
in the latter part of the second century, that a writer like Dio Cassius could still 
see some kind of overlap between the two movements.3” 

With particular reference to Flavia Domitilla, inscriptions and Christian 
tradition?® affirm that she professed Christianity, which would have made her a 
prime candidate for a charge of “‘atheism”’ by those believing in the deity of the 
emperor.?9 Such persecution is reflected in J Clement 1.1 (96 A.D.), who alludes 
to ‘‘the sudden and repeated calamities and reverses that have befallen us.’’40 

All in all, what emerges from both the early secular and Christian sources 
is that there is some evidence for a hardening of Roman policy, which became 
increasingly intolerant toward explicit Christian nonparticipation in the politi- 
cal-religious life of Greco-Roman society. More important evidence for persecu- 
tion of the churches addressed by John than this broader context of intoleration 
is the documentation from Asia Minor of local enthusiasm for the imperial cult 
in conjunction with other local cults (e.g., cults of patron deities of trade guilds) 
and local indignation for Christians’ failure to participate (see pp. 12-16 below 
on this persecution). 

Therefore, a date during the time of Nero is possible for Revelation, but 
the later setting under Domitian is more probable in the light of, the evidence in 
the book for an expected escalation of emperor worship in the near future and 
especially the widespread, programmatic legal persecution portrayed as immi- 
nent or already occurring in Revelation 13, though the letters reveal only spas- 
modic persecution. The likelihood is that outright oppression was occasional 
and that John expects a heightening of the persecution imminently. 

L. L. Thompson's assertion that the civil disorder and officially required 
heightened divine titles for Domitian reported by Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, Dio Chrysos- 


33. So ibid., 130, ef. also 125-27. 
34. Dio Cassius 68.1; i.e., Jewish rites. 


35. 67.14. 
36. So Bamard, ‘Persecution of Domitian,” 259, who also cites early church writings 


documenting that Christians were associated in the Roman mind with Jewish rites and with atheism. 

37. Contra Bell, ‘Date of John’s Apocalypse,” 94, who tries to discount ali the evidence in 
chs. 67-69 of Dio’s Roman History by saying that it is impossible to discem what comes from Dio 
himself, from his earlier sources, or from later redactors. 

38. E.g., Eusebius, H.£. 3.18. 

39. See Beckwith, Apocalypse of John, 204. 

40. See further below. 
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tom, and Dio Cassius are due to bias has some merit.4! But he overstates the point. First, 
he says that Domitian’s demand, reported by these historians, that he be addressed as 
“Lord and God” finds no documentation in sources dating from the time of Domitian’s 
reign itself. This may be true with respect to use of the title as an imperial demand, but 
the use of the complete title and partial forms is documented from sources contemporary 
with Domitian, which supports A. Y. Collins's view that the title was used out of motives 
of flattery. Thompson acknowledges that the title was so used, but says that it is attested 
only by the poet Martial, who affirms that it was used to flatter Domitian.42 This dilutes 
to some degree Thompson's evaluation of the reports by Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, Dio 
Chrysostom, and Dio Cassius conceming Domitian’s insistence that he be addressed as 
“Lord and God.” While it is possible that bias in favor of Trajan was the motive 
influencing these writers to say that the title was an imperial requirement, it is likely that 
their report of the title was not produced wholly from thin air. Likely these are recollec- 
tions of a tendency among aristocrats to flatter Domitian. And it is possible that, while 
Domitian did not require the divine title as a policy, there may have been times when he 
persecuted people for not using it when called on to do so to show loyalty. The evidence 
of Biny shows that this may well have been the case only a few years later, in Trajan's 
reign. 

In fact, there are authors contemporary to Domitian other than Martial who speak 
of explicit affirmations of Domitian’s deity. Besides abundant references to Martial, 
K. Scott adduces passages from Statius, Juvenal, and Silius Italicus, as wel! as in- 
scriptional and numismatic evidence from Asia Minor, that attest to people addressing 
Domitian as a deity (though Juvenal wrote between 115 and 127 a.p.).“4 Likewise, 
recently, Friesen has concluded that there is much inscriptional evidence from Asia Minor, 
including some from the late first to the early second centuries, “that equates the gods 
and the emperor in a sacrificial context” and distinguishes the deity of traditional gods 
from that of the deity of the emperors, including Domitian.45 Thompson also strikingly 
cites Domitian’s contemporary Quintilian referring to Domitian as a god, contradicting 
his assessment of Quintilian on the same page.*® Scott understands that flattery was a 
motive, not only for Martial, but also for Statius and likely others.47 Scott regards Pliny’s 
evaluations of Domitian as arising from bias and exaggeration, yet sees that there was 
some foundation for Suetonius’s report concerning Domitian’s tendency to bring convic- 
tions against people on slight pretexts.48 Price has observed that as early as the time of 
Augustus it was conventional for diplomatic approaches to the emperor and requests for 
privilege to be made through the laudatory forms of the imperial cult.49 

Therefore, a more likely scenario is not to discount totally the evidence of Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Pliny, Dio Chrysostom, and Dio Cassius, as Thompson appears to do. Rather, 
these writers reflect a tendency among aristocrats to flatter Domitian, corroborated by 
earlier writers. Juvenal wrote: ‘‘What flattery is more apparent. . . ? There is nothing that 


41. E.g., see the title in Suetonius, Dom. 13. 
42. Epigrams 10.72. 


fies 43. Epistles 10.96, though the precise title “Lord and God” for the emperor does not appear 
e. 

44. The Imperial Cult under the Flavians, 88-146 (100, 107, 137 on Statius; 117, 125 on 
Juvenal; 155 on Silius Italicus; 96-97 on inscriptional and numismatic evidence; see throughout 
88-146 on Martial). 

45. Friesen, Twice Neokoros, 149, cf. further 146-52. 

46. Book of Revelation, 10S. 


417. Imperial Cult under the Flavians, 89, 99-100, 118, 141, 159. 
48. Ibid., 126-27. 
49. Rituals and Power, 243-247. 
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he cannot believe about himself when his power is praised as equal to the gods.”59 This 
is a striking statement since it establishes a link between flattery and its effect on 
Domitian. The more Domitian was flattered by deific adorations, the more he probably 
would have expected it. 

Indeed, Dio Chrysostom places some of the flattery into a realistic “situation in 
life” when he says that Domitian “was called ‘master and god’ by all Greeks and 
barbarians, but was in reality an evil demon.” Then he adds that he himself did not flatter 
the emperor in this manner or try to avert his hostility by special entreaty.5! In other 
words, flattery did not necessarily arise predominantly from motives of popular oppor- 
tunism or from those who sought benefits from Domitian.52 It was likely also used in 
attempts to escape punishment, which Dio Chrysostom himself suffered and did not try 
to allay by flattery. Dio Cassius asserts that an aristocrat averted Domitian’s punishment 
by bowing before him and addressing him as “Master” and “God,” “terms that were 
already being applied to him by others.”53 Scott’s view, denied by Thompson,>4 that the 
longer Domitian reigned the more of a tyrant he became, is possible, though not demanded 
by the evidence.5> Nevertheless, Scott's conclusion is consistent with the idea that 
continued flattery probably affected the emperor’s self-image, so that he came to have 
an increasingly inflated view of himself. ; 

Statius’s testimony that Domitian forbade anyone addressing him as dominus 
cannot be a proof text for a universal fixed policy5® but only that there may have been 
occasions when such a form of address was not appropriate, especially in the light of 
contrary evidence elsewhere in Statius. In contrast, at an even earlier period the self-ex- 
alting Gaius (Caligula) was upset when he realized that Jews were sacrificing on his 
behalf to their God instead of sacrificing to him as ‘‘a god acknowledged among all the 
other nations but not to be named by you.”’5” And Flavius Philostratus portrays Domitian 
as demanding to be regarded as “the god of all humankind” in response to a person who 
shows disrespect to him. 58 

Evidence that Thompson himself cites does not support the definite distinction 
that he makes between biased historians writing for Trajan and writers contemporary with 
Domitian. Among writers supposedly seeking to show that Trajan’s reign represented a 
radical break with the former Flavian dynasty, Dio Cassius and Tacitus could praise an 
earlier stage of the Flavian dynasty, and Tacitus was even positive about Domitian’s early 
career.59 Thompson’s conclusion that there is no evidence that Domitian was a tyrant 
demanding a degree of divinization greater than earlier emperors is generally fair. 
Thompson acknowledges that over the course of the Empire there was an increasing 


50. Fourth Satire, 69-71. 

51. Oratio 45.1; for the latter statement cf. also First Discourse on Kingship 1.14-15. 

52. So Thompson, Book of Revelation, 106. 

53. Roman History, Epitome 67.14, see further Scott, Imperial Cult under the Flavians, 
110-11. 

54. Book of Revelation, 106. 

55. Imperial Cult under the Flavians, 103. 

56. Pace Thompson, Book of Revelation, 105-6. 

57. Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 353-57. 

58. Life of Apollonius 8.4 (third century A.D.). Other divine titles are applied to Domitian in 
Pliny, Panegyricus 33 (refers to Domitian’s view of his ‘own godhead and divinity — who regarded 
himself as the equal of the gods”); Suetonius, Dom. 13 (‘‘our Master and our God’’); and Martial, 
Epigrams 5.8 (‘‘our Lord and God"’). 

59. Thompson, Book of Revelation, 111-12, 115 (the supposed distinction), 99-100, 102 (Dio 
Cassius and Tacitus). 

60. [bid., 107. 
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tendency to emphasize the emperors’ deity,5! but, inconsistently, does not allow this 
judgment to affect his view that Domitian was no different from earlier emperors in his 
claims to deity and his policy of persecution. Trajan was addressed with the same divine 
names as Domitian,®2 which suggests thal the degree of Christian persecution testified 
to by Pliny® was likely going on selectively under Domitian. Therefore, while Trajan’s 
propagandist historians and poets may be biased against Domitian (and it is difficult to 
speculate accurately about the psychology and motives of emperors or ancient histonans), 
their testimony about Domitian should not be jettisoned altogether. Domitian was prob- 
ably worse than his predecessors and his immediate successors, but not as bad as the 
propagandists make him out to be. The epigraphic, numismatic, and prosopographical 
evidence adduced by Thompson to indicate a different assessment of Domitian’s reign 
from that of the propagandists is not as significant as he contends, with respect to both 
the amount of evidence and its interpretative value. 

E. P. Janzen has concluded from his study of the numismatic evidence that coins 
minted during Domitian’s reign display his escalating delusions of grandeur, including 
claims to deity exceeding claims by prior emperors. Janzen regards this evidence as 
confinning the negative evaluations of Domitian by the majority of Roman writers (esp. 
poets). He observes that Thompson’s work rarely interacts with numismatic sources and 
believes that there needs to be a reevaluation of Thompson’s reevaluation of the ancient 
sources, o4 


Persecution of Christians 


The issue of persecution is closely connected to the debate about emperor 
worship, since Revelation depicts the latter as the basis for the former. The 
internal evidence of the book points toward a situation of relative peace and 
selective persecution, with an imminent expectation of intensifying persecution 
on a widening and programmatic scale.§5 

There is no evidence that Nero’s persecution of Christians in Rome ex- 
tended also to Asia Minor, where the churches addressed in the Apocalypse are 
located. But John may have seen the outbreak of persecution in Rome as the 
first step of expanding persecutions elsewhere in the Empire. 

Persecution under Domitian is possible but is supported by documentary 
evidence only in writers subsequent to his reign.© Even if there was no such 
consistent persecution, John might have seen the storm clouds forming and on 
that basis might have expressed an expectation of imminent persecution. This 
is especially plausible in view of Pliny’s evidence: widespread persecution was 
increasing, but Pliny was not aware of any formal imperial policy providing 


61. Ibid., 104. 

62. Ibid., 104-5. 

63. Epistles 10.96 (see below). 

64. Janzen, “The Jesus of the Apocalypse Wears the Emperor's Clothes,” 653-6I. 

65. For evidence of selective persecution in the recent past see 1:9; 2:3, 9, 13; 3:8; 6:9 [7]; 
ch. 13; for evidence of imminent, systematic oppression see 6:9 [7]; ch. 13; 17:6; 18:24; 19:2; 20:4, 
though all these could refer to persecution already under way. 

66. See the preceding discussion and Carson, Mou, and Morris, Introduction, 474, 
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guidelines for persecuting Christians. His question to the emperor on how to 
proceed and other like requests would presumably have slowly but surely led 
to a more programmatic approach.®’ 

So either the Neronian or Domitianic date is possible. On either view the 
perspective of the Apocalypse is that of an imminent expectation of increasing 
persecution among the churches in Asia Minor. 

But in the light of the conclusions reached above concerning emperor 
worship, it is more probable that the persecution pictured in the book occurred 
later than earlier. Though John’s exile to Patmos (1:9) could have taken place 
under Nero, it fits better the conditions of Domitian’s reign, when forms of 
persecution for refusal to participate in emperor worship were likely increasing 
and becoming more systematic. The letters in Revelation suggest that Jewish 
Christians were tempted to escape persecution by seeking some form of identi- 
fication with Jewish synagogues, which were exempted from emperor worship, 
and that Gentile Christians were tempted to compromise with trade guild cults 
and even the emperor cult in order to escape persecution. Such a situation is 
more likely to have been present toward the end of the first century rather than 
earlier.8 

As suggested above, intense persecution under Domitian may be reflected 
in 1 Clement 1:1 (96 a.D.), who alludes to “‘the sudden and repeated calamities 
and reverses that have befallen us.” Barnard has demonstrated the probability 
that this is a correct assessment of the evidence in Clement, especially in light 
of chs. 4-7.69 For example, in ch. 7 Clement compares the earlier martyrdoms 
of Peter and Paul by the Romans (ch. 5), as well as the persecutions of “‘a vast 
multitude of the elect” (“through many indignities and tortures,” ch. vi), to the 
present circumstances of his readers: ‘we are in the same arena, and the same 
struggle is before us’’ (7:1). This language suggests that the writer is placing 
himself and the readers in the same generation as Paul and Peter, but as living 
years later than the two apostolic stalwarts (ch. 47 can easily be understood 
likewise) — probably neither before 70 A.D. nor much after 100 a.p. (see further 
below on the date of / Clement). To add to Barnard’s evidence, ch. 39 states 
that “senseless and stupid and foolish and ignorant people jeer and mock at us.” 
Chs. 45 and 46 present the patient sufferings of Daniel and his three friends as 
“examples” for his readers to follow. 

This evidence, together with the above-cited evidence from Tacitus, Pliny, 
and Dio Cassius, at least points to the plausibility of selective yet significant 
persecution under Domitian. Therefore, later Christian sources referring to per- 


67. Epistles 10.96; the emperor responds to Pliny in Epistles 10.97 by saying that “it is not 
possible to lay down any general rule” for dealing with Christians; he then goes on to provide some 
general guidelines! 

68. See further Hemer, Letters to the Seven Churches, e.g., 7-12, against Gentry, Before 
Jerusalem Fell, 261-99. 

69. ‘Clement of Rome,” 255-58. 
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secution under Domitian should not be wholly discounted, though some may 
overemphasize the programmatic nature and the severity of the persecution.” 

In line with the preceding analysis, S. R. F. Price has concluded that “the 
establishment of the provincial cult of Domitian at Ephesus, with its colossal 
statue, is what lies behind” the depiction in Revelation 13 of believers being 
put to death for not worshiping “‘the image of the beast.” Indeed, “no other 
interpretation [of Revelation 13] which fits the known geographical and temporal 
contexts” is as suitable, especially since this event at Ephesus ‘involved the 
participation of the whole province, as attested by the series of dedications by 
numerous cities.”’7! Price deduces that such large-scale involvement by the entire 
province led to unusually strong pressure being placed on Christians to conform. 
Such a major event may also explain why John himself alludes in chapter 13 to 
the narrative in Daniel 3 of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’s refusal to bow 
down to a huge statue of Nebuchadnezzar (esp..according to the LXX of Dan. 
3:12, 18; see the comments below on Rev. 13:7-8, 14-15, 18). Perhaps this event 
in Ephesus and the persecution it caused led the early church to see Daniel's 
three friends as protomartyrs and as models for persecuted Christians — and 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image as prototypical of the Roman emperor’s image.72 This 
kind of local evidence in Asia Minor of imperial cult pressure is not available 
for the pre—70 a.D. dating of the book. 

This assessment is corroborated by the fact that in Asia Minor, especially 
from the time of Domitian onward, the culture increasingly expected public 
expressions of loyalty to the imperial cult, and the local civil authorities not 
untypically mandated that inhabitants of towns and cities show varying degrees 
of support for the imperial religion.73 Such informal cultural pressure”4 and 
formal civic insistence extended primarily to times of celebrations and festi- 
vals.’5 These festivals were held both in temples and in civic centers, and civic 
mandates to participate extended even to people being required to offer sacri- 
fices outside their houses as the festival procession passed by toward its final 
destination.76 Therefore, cities prescribed that ‘‘all citizens had a share in the 
city, and in the imperial cult.”77 Consequently, more important evidence for 


70. So likewise ibid., 258. 

71. Rituals and Power, 197-98. See the comments below on 13:15 for possible qualification 
to Price’s contention that the colossal statue set up in Ephesus toward the end of the first century 
was of Domitian; more recent research has suggested that the statue is that of the emperor directly 
preceding Domitian. Warden, “Imperial Persecution," 211, while acknowledging the plausibility of 
Price's assessment, demurs. 

72. For early second-century evidence of this in the catacombs of Rome, as well as evidence 
from the third and fourth centuries, see Price, Rituals and Power, 199, 

73. See Price, Rituals and Power, 78-124, 155-66, 207-22. 

74, Ibid, 17, 

75. Usually related to the emperor's birthday or the arrival of an emperor at a city (ibid. 
101-26), but also to the celebrations of private associations or guilds (209). 

16. Ibid., 112, 121. 

77, Ibid, 114, 
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persecution of the Asia Minor churches is found in local enthusiasm for the 
imperial cult in conjunction with other local cults (e.g., cults of patron deities 
of trade guilds) and in local indignation for Christians’ failure to participate 
than in direct evidence for the deification of Domitian and persecution under 
his regime. 

Price’s assessment that Asia Minor’s culture increasingly expected public 
expressions of loyalty to the imperial cult in the latter part of the first century 
has been recently corroborated in general by S. J. Friesen.78 Friesen argues that 
the cult of the Sebastoi was a witness to the developing nature of imperial 
authority in the late first century. The provincial cult under Domitian in Asia 
“was an unprecedented attempt to build a network, rather than a center, of 
provincial worship.” ’9 The result was that the cult became a greater part of the 
warp and woof of the life and structure of society than it had been. There is not 
much evidence that initial impetus for establishment of the cult came from 
Domitian; instead, the primary influence for the cult arose from native soil and 
was due to developments in Ephesus and the Asian province: the social elite, 
attempting to consolidate their own power and influence, were moving from 
roles in mere local, municipal bases to provincial service to Rome. In so doing, 
they were seen by Rome as more loyal and were in better positions to receive 
financial favor from Rome, all of which would have bolstered their own power 
base. 

Friesen contends that his study of conditions in late first-century Asia 
Minor do not support the notion that Revelation was written because of 
Domitian’s direct attempts to persecute Christians due to lack of acknowledg- 
ment of his deity. However, he does conclude that John wrote because of the 
cumulative effects of these local, provincial developments undergirding the 
imperial cult in the late first century,8° which would have put increased pressure 
on Christians to conform to the demands of the cult and to compromise. The 
evidence pointed to by Friesen and Price suggests a more probable and precise 
setting for the writing of Revelation, since there is debate whether there was 
formal and broad persecution of Christians throughout the empire, ultimately 
instigated by Domitian. It is especially against this background that references 
to Domitian as divine are to be seen as used by both provincial Roman officials 
and local people, the latter trying to flatter the emperor in order to gain Roman 
favor and to consolidate their own social-political positions.5! 


78. Friesen, Twice Neokoros, 142-68, though see pp. 142-52 for his qualifications of Price's 
study, which do not bear significantly on the present analysis, though he points out that Price 
deemphasizes the reverence of the emperor as a god by wrongly arguing that some aspects of the 
cultic ritual were more restrained in affirming the emperors’ deity; Friesen mentions inscriptions 
from the late first and early second centuries a.D. which do not distinguish the traditional mythical 
gods from the emperors as gods (ibid., 149). 

79. Ibid., 154-55. 

80. Friesen, “Ephesus.” 

81. See further A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 69-73. 
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Eusebius, H.E. 3.17, 20 (citing Hegesippus and Tertullian); 4.26 (citing Melito of 
Sardis), and Tertullian, Apologia 5, mention a major persecution during Domitian’s reign. 

B. Newman accepts Irenaeus’s testimony to the Domitianic date of the Apocalypse, 
but doubts that there is evidence that the book is responding to a situation of persecution 
during that emperor’s reign.82 

General consensus places the date of 1 Clement in the mid-nineties of the first 
century: so ODCC,®3 Beckwith,® and Snyder.85 See all three works for further bibliog- 
raphy, in addition to Welbom,86 who acknowledges references representing the “nearly 
unanimous assent” to a mid-nineties date. 

Welborn®’ is one of the rare exceptions to the dating consensus for Clement. He 
argues that “‘the sudden and repeated calamities and reverses” of ] Clem. 1:1 refer not 
to persecution but only to conflicts within the Roman church and that such conflicts were 
the only problem facing the Roman and Corinthian churches. He argues that the letter 
represents a conventional literary genre employed by writers attempting to bring about 
peace in a community. 

Welborn errs by assuming that such a genre excludes factors of external persecu- 
tion, especially because this would cause problems. internally with respect to how a 
community would respond to further persecution. Indeed, some NT letters were written 
partly because of internal disagreements concerning persecution (e.g., Hebrews, | Peter, 
the letters to Pergamum and Thyatira in Revelation 2). Welbom correctly sees that J Clem. 
7:1 (“we are in the same arena, and the same struggle is before us”) makes the purpose 
of the letter explicit, but he astoundingly attempts to limit ‘arena’ and “struggle” to 
moral struggles within the church that have nothing to do with external persecution. 
However, as discussed above, the primary point of chs. 5-6 in relation to ch. 7 clearly 
concerns how extemal persecution relates to the church’s internal problems. Welbom 
does not acknowledge the clear references to persecution in the letter (e.g., chs. 5—6, 39, 
and 45-46, on which see above). He suspects that commentators representing the con- 
sensus have a hidden “apologetic motive” driving their conclusions.88 But perhaps he 
himself is not without some apologetic impulse. 


The Condition of the Churches in Asia Minor 


The situation of the churches described in Revelation 2—3, when considered 
together, could point to a later rather than an earlier date. First, the spiritual 
lethargy of Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodicea is so widespread and severe that each 
church as a whole is on the verge of losing its very identity as a church of Christ. 
It is plausible that such spiritual deterioration took a significant period of time 
to develop. For example, that Ephesus had left its ‘first love” could mean that 
the church had done so within only a few years of its establishment, but the 
language may fit better a longer development, perhaps so that the church was 
in its second generation of existence. The Laodicean church is called “wealthy,” 


82. “Fallacy of the Domitian Hypothesis,” 133-39. 
83. “Clement of Rome,” ODCC 299-300. 

84. Old Testament Canon, 22, 50. 

85. “Clement of Rome,” 216-17. 

86. “Date of First Clement,” 36-38, 49. 
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but the city experienced a devastating earthquake in 60-61 A.D. Therefore, the 
natural assumption is that the city took longer than merely three or four years 
to recover economically. And, as suggested by many commentators, the very 
existence of the church at Smyrna suggests a later date, since it is possible that 
the church was not even established until 60-64 a.p.89 


The Myth of Nero’s Reappearance 


Some commentators argue that some passages in Revelation reflect a “revival 
of Nero”’ myth, especially 13:3-4 and 17:8, 11, which speak of the demise of 
the beast and subsequent revival. In particular, 13:3-4 refers to the beast recover- 
ing from a fatal wound. The Nero myth held that Nero would return from the 
dead and lead a Parthian army against the Roman Empire. If these texts reflect 
the myth, then Revelation is better dated later than earlier, since presumably it 
took time for the myth to arise, develop, and circulate after Nero’s death in 68 
A.D. 

But even some who hold to a late date question whether these passages 
draw on the Nero myth, since there are differences in the portrayals. Therefore, 
the rnyth may not contribute significantly to settling the date question. But 
Bauckham has contended that John creatively adapts two forms of the Nero 
legend, one each in chs. 13 and 17, which portray distinct events in the career 
of the beast.9° Ch. 13 portrays “‘the power and success of the Roman Empire 
in its opposition to God and his people’; ch. 17 portrays “‘the ultimate downfall 
of the empire.”’?! John’s interest in christological parody has influenced him to 
adapt the two forms of the legend, making the beast’s resurrection in ch. 13 a 
distinct event from the beast’s parousia in ch. 17.92 Bauckham’s arguments and 
conclusions seem viable for the most part, though qualifications need to be made 
at various points (see below and on 17:10-11). The general plausibility of his 
reformulation of a twofold Nero tradition gives John’s references to the Nero 
legend a decisive impact on the dating of Revelation. 

The degree to which John consciously alluded to the Nero legend must remain 
unclear, Bauckham himself acknowledges that ‘‘Revelation says nothing explicitly about 


the historical Nero.””93 
Gentry tries to discern the beginnings of the Nero legend as early as the reigns of 


Galba and Otho (68-69 a.D.), since both in various ways associated their reign with that 


89. For plausible refutation of these three internal arguments see Robinson, Redating the 
New Testament, 229-30; Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 318-30. Colin Hemer, after a thorough 
investigation of the local conditions surrounding each church, has claimed that the cumulative results 
of his study confirm a date during Domitian's reign (Letters to the Seven Churches, ¢.g., 2-12). 

90. Climax of Prophecy, 384-452. For the notion that Revelation 13 and 17 portray distinct 
events in the career of the beast see ibid., 429-31. 

91. Ibid., 430. 

92. Ibid, 440. 

93. Ibid., 412. 
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of Nero.94 However, though such associations may have enhanced Nero’s reputation, 
they certainly have no clear link to the “retum of Nero” legend, which arose only years 
later in the latter part of the first century and subsequently. Interestingly, Domitian was 
viewed by Roman aristocracy as a second Nero. Furthermore, Gentry shows no aware- 
ness of the twofold nature of the Nero legend reflected in Revelation 13 and 17, which 
certainly has no precedent before 70 a.D. but only years later. 

Robinson recognizes past attempts to trace developing stages of the Nero myth 
years after Nero’s death, but says that the popular psychology of expecting Nero’s retum 
may, nevertheless, have arisen earlier.2’ He cites Tacitus, Hist. 2.8f., and Suetonius, Lives 
of the Caesars, Nero 57, as evidence. Robinson wrote before Bauckham and so could 
not take into consideration Bauckham’s more developed version of the developing Nero 
traditions and their use in Revelation 13 and 17. Bauckham’s perspective poses great 
difficulties for Robinson's position. For further discussion of the Nero legend see below 
on 13:3 and 17:10-11. 

It is plausible that the OT and the apostolic tradition about Christ were the 
primary interpretative lenses through which John interpreted all other oral and literary 
sources, including extrabiblical traditions and myths, so that such traditions and myths 
are subordinated to biblical thought, and thus transformed and applied to the dragon 
and the beast and other figures in the Apocalypse. John painted verbal pictures in such 
a way as to ring bells in the minds of his readers, many of whom were former pagans 
and would have been familiar with some of these myths; he did so partly to put his 
readers’ mythological background into biblical perspective. John can utilize even 
legends in order to conduct polemics against the ungodly world that formulates the 
myths. For example, the “‘seven heads” in 12:3 appears to come not from the OT but 
from cosmological traditions depicting the seven-headed sea monster Lotan. John adapts 
the Nero legend partly to supplement the portrayal of the beast’s parody of Christ and 
to highlight the beast’s judgment, especially to show that the beast’s parousia concludes 
in destruction for himself and his kingdom, in contrast to the parousia of Christ. 
Similarly, in Acts 17 Paul applies to God statements about the attributes of Zeus in 
order to underscore that such pagan statements apply truly only to God. John executes 
the same polemic in Rev. 1:4 and elsewhere in his book.9 In the same way, OT authors 
applied to Yahweh attributes of Baal from Canaanite mythology in order to make 
precisely the same point. 


“Babylon” 


Those preferring a pre-70 a.D. date for Revelation regard “Babylon” as a 
symbolic name for apostate Jerusalem, but John’s use of the name may be 
the strongest internal evidence for a post-70 date.! “Babylon” refers to Rome 
in Jewish literature after 70 A.D. and roughly contemporary with the Apoca- 


94. Before Jerusalem Fell, 308-9. 

95. For primary references see the comments below on 13:3 and Bauckham, Climax of 
Prophecy, 423-50. 

96. Juvenal 4.37ff. calls him a “bald-headed Nero,” and Martial, Epigrams 11.33, refers to 
Domitian’s death as “‘Nero’s death.” 

97. Redating the New Testament, 245. 

98. See on 1:4; see also Beale, Review of Hemer. 

99. See below. 

100. So A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 57-58. 
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lypse.'©! Jewish commentators called Rome “Babylon” because the Roman 
armies destroyed Jerusalem and its temple in 70 A.p., just as Babylon had done 
in the sixth century B.c.!02 This use of the name probably influenced John, as 
did other Jewish traditions (see the commentary section throughout). Jewish 
writings might have referred to Rome as Babylon before 70 A.D. merely out 
of a belief that Jews were still in exile, even though they were living in the 
Promised Land, because they were oppressed by a foreign power, because the 
new temple of Ezekiel 40-48 had not yet been built, and because the new 
creation had not yet occurred, all of which was expected to occur when Israe]’s 
exile was completely ended.!©3 But Jews do not appear to have labeled Rome 
“Babylon’’ until after 70 a.p. In fact, the only early metaphorical uses of 
“Babylon” occur, besides in Revelation, in 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, and the Sibylline 
Oracles, which are clearly post-70. 

J. Christan Wilson argues that in Jewish literature prior to 70 a.p. (OT, LXX, 
DSS, Pseudepigrapha) Babylon was associated primarily with the exile and only rarely 
linked with Jerusalem's destruction, whereas in 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch (written after 70) 
the name is explicitly connected to Jerusalem’s destruction. In Revelation ‘‘Babylon” is 
never linked with Jerusalem’s destruction but represents only the place in which the saints 
live in exile. Wilson concludes that Revelation was written prior to 70 a.p.!04 This is 
plausible, but the analysis is based in part on an argument from silence. Furthermore, 
Wilson’s attempt to demonstrate that in the OT and LXX Babylon is only significantly 


thought of as a place of exile suppresses too much the important associations of Babylon 
with Jerusalem’s destruction in that literature. 


The Earliest Traditions 


The testimony of the earliest patristic authors supports a date during the ime of 
Domitian. The most important of these witnesses are Irenaeus,!° Victorinus of 
Pettau,!°6 Eusebius,!07 and possibly Clement of Alexandria! and Origen.!09 
The most decisive and earliest witness is Irenaeus, who, in discussing the 
identity of the Antichrist in Revelation, writes, “We will not, however, incur the 
risk of pronouncing positively as to the name of Antichrist; for if it were 
necessary that his name should be distinctly revealed in this present time, it 


101. Above all sce 4 Ezra 3:1-2, 28-31; 2 Baruch 10; 1-3; 11:1; 67:7; Sibylline Oracles 5.143, 
159-60. 

102. Hunzinger, “Babylon als Deckname.” 

103. On Jewish belief in the continuing exile see Scott, “Restoration of Israel’’; Beale, ‘‘Old 
Testament Background of Reconciliation in 2 Cor. 5-7.” 

104. Wilson, ‘Babylon as a Cipher for Rome.” 

105. Adversus Haereses 5.30.3. 

106. Apocalypse 10.11 (304 a.D.). 

107. H.E, 3.17-18 (260-340 a.p.). 

108. Quis Dives Salvetur 42. 

109. Matthew 16.6. Gentry argues against viewing Clement and Origen as witnesses to a 


late date (Before Jerusalem Feil, 68-85, 97-99). 
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would have been announced by him who beheld the Apocalypse. For it was seen 
not very long ago, but almost in our day, toward the end of Domitian’s reign.” 110 
A few commentators have suggested that “it was seen’’ should be translated “he 
[John] was seen,” so that the phrase does not mean that the Apocalypse was 
written during Domitian’s time but only that John was seen during Domitian’s 
time.!!! But ‘the Apocalypse” is the closest antecedent, and the Latin translation 
of Irenaeus supports this understanding of the clause.!!2 The majority of patristic 
writers and subsequent commentators up to the present understand Irenaeus’s 
words as referring to the time when the Apocalypse “was seen.” !!3 

In the same context Irenaeus discusses various possible identifications for 
the number of the “‘beast” (666). But he does not entertain the possibility that the 
beast is to be identified with Nero,!!4 and he even rejects the possibility that the 
beast is to be identified with any Roman emperor at all (see Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses 5.30.3). Such lack of consideration is, striking since Nero’s infamous 
reputation as a persecuting tyrant would still have been well known.!!5 Irenaeus’s 
silence about Nero cannot be attributed to a future expectation of the beast, in 
contrast to a preterist view!!® because one of the identifications that he does 
consider is Lateinos, which he identifies as the past, present, and future Roman 
Empire and understands as a beginning fulfillment of the prophesied fourth 
kingdom of Daniel 2 and 7. The number of the beast “indicates the recapitulations 
of the apostasy that occurred at the beginning and during the intermediate periods 
and will take place at the end”’'"7 and is ‘ta summing up of that whole apostasy 
that has taken place during six thousand years.” !!8 Irenaeus certainly could have 
integrated some form of a ‘revival of Nero” view into his own ‘‘already-and-not- 
yet” interpretation of Rev. 13:18 (see the comments below on that verse). 


Arguments for an Early Date 
The Temple and Jerusalem 


That the temple in Jerusalem is spoken of in Rev. 11:1-2 as still standing is 
sometimes taken as evidence of a pre-70 a.D. date, since it is unlikely that a 


110. The Greek rendering has been preserved by Eusebius, H.E. 3.18.3; 5.8.6. 

111. E.g., Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 46-67. 

112, Despite the lack of any extant textual evidence, Gentry argues that the Latin text has 
been corrupted and was originally constructed so that John would have been understood as the 
subject of the verb (ibid., 55-56). 

113. Even many espousing an early date for Revelation acknowledge this wanslation; e.g. 
Robinson, Redating, 221; Hort (Swete, Apocalypse. cvi). 

114. See Moris, Revelation, 38. 

115. Morris, Revelation, 174. 

116. Against the protestations of Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 203-8. 

117. Adversus Haereses 5.30.1. 

118. fbid., 5.28.2. 
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Christian or Jewish author could mention such a thing after the destruction of 
the temple in that year. 

But this assumes a literal reading of 11:1-2 — and that it refers to the 
first-century Herodian temple. The literal reading should be questioned in the 
light of the symbolism throughout the book and in ch. 11 in particular (e.g., vv 
3-7). Furthermore the depiction and measurements of the temple are based 
literarily and architecturally not on the Herodian temple but on the eschatological 
temple of Ezekiel 40-48. What is portrayed is the eschatological fulfillment of 
Ezekiel’s temple in the new age (for full discussion see the comments below on 
11:1-2). This argues against Robinson’s statement about 11:1 that ‘‘it is clear 
from what follows that this is the old temple of the earthly city.’’!!9 

The allusion to “the holy city” (11:2) and “‘the great city”’ (11:8) are also 
understood as literal references to historical Jerusalem immediately before the 
Roman siege of the city. While possible, such a literal understanding suffers 
from the same weakness as the literal interpretation of the temple in that it fails 
to deal with the symbolic import of the text (see further on 11:2 and 8). Purther- 
more, Robinson observes that the city is not completely destroyed at the end of 
ch. 11 and infers from this that historical Jerusalem had not yet been destroyed 
by the time John wrote. But the seventh bow] (16:17-21) does in fact picture 
“the preat city” as entirely destroyed. 


The Seven Kings 


In 17:9 ‘‘seven mountains” are noted, which most agree is a way of referring 
to historical Rome and its seven hills. Then the angel tells John in v 10 that 
these mountains represent seven kings: “five have fallen, one is, the other has 
not yet come.” The sixth king is the one in power as John writes. 

An early dating of the book will identify the first of these “kings” as 
Augustus, the first official Roman emperor, and the sixth as Galba, who reigned 
briefly after Nero’s death (68-69 a.p.). Or one might just as plausibly begin with 
Julius Caesar, who first claimed the rights of Roman emperor.!20 In that case, 
Nero would be the sixth and Galba the seventh. 

A late dating can construe the list in a number of ways. Some commen- 
tators start the list with Caligula, since he was the first Roman ruler to be installed 
after the new age inaugurated by Christ’s death and resurrection and the first 
Roman tuler to reflect overtly the characteristics of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
forerunner of the Antichrist in Christian tradition (e.g., Matt. 24:15), by attempt- 


119. Redating, 238; cf. Adams, The Time Is at Hand, 68-69, who anticipated Robinson’s 
position. 

120. The proposal that the list of kings begins with Julius Caesar and that Nero is the sixth 
has been argued in thorough manner by Gentry (Before Jerusalem Fell, 146-64), with whom there 
is further interaction in the discussion attached to the comments below on 17:10. 
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ing to erect a statue of himself in the Jerusalem temple. Others begin with 
Tiberius, the emperor under whom Christ was crucified and under whom Jewish 
persecution of Christians occurred. If we begin with Nero, the seventh king is 
Domitian. Some begin with Augustus, going on to Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero (the five fallen kings), then Vespasian (the “‘one” who “is”) and Titus 
(the one who ‘“‘has not yet come”), though the eighth king (v 11) is sometimes 
identified as Domitian. But should Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who reigned 
briefly and successively after Nero, be thus excluded? Some ancient writers 
considered them legitimate emperors.!2! What would be the basis of their ex- 
clusion? 

Questions facing any historical identification are: Which ruler should we 
begin with? Are all the emperors to be counted or merely those who fostered 
the emperor cult? If all the emperors are included, there are too many for both 
the Neronic and the Domitianic datings. And haw could the eighth emperor also 
be “‘one of the seven” (17:11) historically? 

Specific problems face the identification of Nero as the sixth king and his 
reign as the time when Revelation was written: (1) The brief reign of Galba 
would likely have to be identified with the final revival of the beast, who is 
decisively destroyed after this final reappearance (17:11). But Galba died before 
the fall of “Babylon” (i.e., Jerusalem, within this theory), whereas chs. 17-18 
have Babylon destroyed before the beast. The identification of Galba’s reign 
with the beast’s final phase of existence could be confirmed by identification of 
the reign of the “‘seventh’”’ king for “‘a little while” (17:10) with the brief 
temporal reign (“one hour’’) of the beast (17:12). But the problem is com- 
pounded because the beast (= the persecuting Roman Empire) was not decisively 
defeated with Galba’s reign but continued on in historic form for centuries. This 
would have been an insuperable problem for the church’s recognition of Rev- 
elation’s divine authority, since 17:11 would have been viewed as a false proph- 
ecy contradicting the message in chs. 17-18 that Babylon would be destroyed 
before the beast. 

(2) Likewise, if Galba’s reign is identified with the final revival of the 
beast and his last unleashing of persecution (cf. 17:8, 11 with 11:7), then the 
historical incongruity would lie in the fact that there was no significant persecu- 
tion in his reign. 

(3) Though the sixth king is said to exist presently (he “‘is,” 17:10), the 
beast is described as not presently active in any significant way (17:11). A viable 
treading of this is that though the sixth king is ruling in the present, the beast is 
not using him as a pawn to persecute on as severe a scale as the seventh king, 
who is to come and who will persecute on an unprecedented scale; even if this 
is not the precise meaning of ‘is not” in 17:11, 11:7 and 20:1-9 still bear out 
that the last historical adversary of God’s people (= the seventh king) will 
persecute on a larger and more severe scale than any earlier ruler (see the 


121. E.g., Sib. Or. 5.35; Josephus, War 4.491-96. 
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comments on 17:8a, 10-11, as well as 11:7 and 20:1-9). But, if the sixth king is 
Nero, then the description of Rev. 17:10-11 does not fit, since Nero was infamous 
as a greater persecutor than any Roman emperor of the first century. Robinson, 
an advocate of the pre—70 dating, acknowledges that Nero could not be the sixth 
king, since “if one thing is certain it is that Nero is dead and not ‘now reign- 
ing.’ 122 

(4) According to the assumption that 17:8, 9-11 reflects the “revival of 
Nero” myth (see above), if Nero’s death is presupposed in the imagery of 
17:9-11, then he cannot be both the king who “‘is’”’ presently ruling (17:10) and 
the king who “‘is not.”!23 

(5) Lastly, this view, as well as the others, is not able to identify clearly 
the ‘‘ten kings” of 17:12 (see below for further discussion of these problems). 

Chilton, who holds to a Neronic date for the book, responds to (1) and (2) by 
saying that the beast was resurrected, not only in Galba’s reign, but in subsequent reigns. 
He bases this on the identification of the beast as an “eighth” king (17:11), which he 
interprets as a numerical symbol of resurrection.!24 While the number may well have 
this symbolic value, it does not by itself justify a resurrection enduring through indefinite 
future kings. While possible, Chilton’s proposal does not attempt to justify the incongruity 
of counting emperors literally up to Galba and then understanding “eighth” in a nonliteral 
way, discounting subsequent historical sequence. There appears no reason why the beast 
as an eighth king should not be identified with Galba or one more king after Galba, but 
no more. 

(1) and (2) also are not problematic for Wilson, who believes that John, though 
recording history up through the narration of the sixth king (who reigned during the ime 
of writing), was merely wrong when he tried to prophesy about the future seventh king 
(whether Galba or Otho). Therefore, a lack of correspondence between John’s portrayal 
of the seventh king and the actual historical events transpiring during the reign of that 
king should be no argument against a pre-70 date.'25 Among the problems with this 
view is that of the canonicity of the Apocalypse. John makes such an emphatic point that 
he is writing the word of the Lord (e.g., 2:7, 17, 29; 19:9; 22:18-19).that it would be 
incongruous for immediately succeeding generations to accept the book as the divine 
word if John were so obviously wrong in his prophecy about the seventh king. A possible 
response to this is that the Rev. 17:9-11 prophecy was interpreted early on in a symbolic 
manner, so that the prophecy would not have been construed as erroneous. However, if 
early interpreters could interpret the passage symbolically, perhaps that is an argument 
that this was the original intention as well. Already in the second century the church was 
careful in rejecting writings that were pseudonymous or that contained material contra- 
dicting their purported claim to be the word of God.!26 It is true that Revelation’s 
canonicity was challenged in some sectors of the early church, but the questions arose 
only from the chiliastic sectarian view of Revelation 20, which interpreted the millennium 
in a crassly literal manner. ; 

More likely the seven kings are not to be identified with any specific 


historical rulers but represent rather the oppressive power of world government 


122. Redating, 243. 

123. 17:11; so Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 60. 

124. Days of Vengeance, 436-37. 

125. “Problem of the Domitianic Date of Revelation,’’ 597-605. 
126. See Ellis, “‘Pseudonymity and Canonicity.” 
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throughout the ages, which arrogates to itself divine prerogatives and persecutes 
God’s people. This conclusion is indicated by (a) the figurative and telescopic 
use of Dan. 7:4-7, (b) the understanding of the same Daniel text in Jewish 
writings, (c) the use of the sea beast metaphor throughout the OT to symbolize 
different wicked kingdoms spanning centuries, (d) the NT’s trans-temporal un- 
derstanding of the Antichrist figure from Daniel 11 (2 Thess. 2:6-8; 1 John 2:18), 
and (e) Revelation’s identification of the seven-headed sea beast as the 
malevolent alter ego of the Lamb, who also exercises authority not merely in 
any one historical epoch but throughout history. 

For more in-depth discussion of these problems see on 17:9-10 and excursus on 
Rev. 17:10. It is possible that seven specific Roman emperors were originally in mind 
and that they were symbolic for all evil kingdoms throughout history. 


“666” 


Some contend that the numerical value of the name Nero(n) Caesar was intended 
to be calculated according to Hebrew transcription, since it adds up to 666, the 
number of the beast’s name in 13:18. This would suggest that the book was 
written before 70 A.D., since the beast of Revelation appears to be active at the 
time of writing (though some view ch. 13 as purely prophetic). 

But identifying the name with Nero mistakenly assumes a knowledge of 
Hebrew and of the Hebrew system of gematria among native Greek readers. 
Furthermore, to choose the name “Caesar Nero” is too convenient for the 
Neronic dating, since there were many possible titles and names for Nero. 
Also, in transliteration of foreign names into Hebrew there was considerable 
latitude in treatment of vowels and three possible equivalents for s. And why 
would the author not use a Greek form instead of a Hebrew form? Is it 
coincidence that the numerical value in Hebrew of the Greek word Onpfov 
(‘‘beast’’) is 6667 

The other numbers in Revelation are probably used figuratively without 
specific reference to one historical reality at one particular point in history. The 
word &pi6pd¢ (“number’’) is elsewhere always used figuratively for an un- 
countable multitude (5:11; 7:4, 9 [the cognate verb]; 9:16 [2x]; 20:8). 

Rev. 13:9 employs the metaphor of hearing to exhort believers to perceive 
spiritually the deceptive nature of the satanic, beastly institutions to which they 
are being tempted to accommodate. The exhortation in v 18 has the identical 
meaning, except that the metaphor of an intellect able to calculate is used instead 
of the ear metaphor. If the exhortation to exercise intellect by calculating is taken 
literally, then the exhortation to “have ears to hear” absurdly must be taken in 
literal fashion to refer to hearing with physical ears! This is not some riddle to 
be solved by the intellectually superior but an exhortation to discern spiritual 
danger. 
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“Babylon” 


“Babylon” is thought to represent Jerusalem in Revelation for at least two 
reasons. First, 11:8 refers to the place “where their Lord was crucified” as 
“the great city,” and in the following chapters ‘‘the great city” is also called 
“Babylon” (18:10, 16, 18, 19, 21; cf. 14:8; 17:5).127 However, this is a correct 
identification only if the crucial reference to Jerusalem in 11:8 is to be under- 
stood literally. This is unlikely, since ‘‘where also their Lord was crucified” is 
introduced by “‘which spiritually is called.” The place names “Sodom and 
Egypt,” which directly precede the reference to Jerusalem, are also clearly 
figurative. Furthermore, the “where” (6nxov), with which the reference to 
Jerusalem begins, is used everywhere else in the book to introduce spiritual or 
symbolic geography. !28 

The adomment of Babylon with “fine linen and purple and scarlet... . 
gold, precious stones, and pearls” (18:16; cf. 17:4) is seen as alluding to the 
Israelite high prest’s attire, so that the image in Revelation refers to apostate 
Israel. While this is possible, and likely included to some degree, the allusion 
also includes the clothing of the pagan king of Tyre, who himself reflects the 
attire of Adam in Eden.129 

As noted earlier, the use of ‘‘Babylon”’ may be one of the strongest pieces 
of internal evidence that the book is to be dated after 70 A.D., since after that 
date the name is typically applied in Judaism to Rome.!3 On the other hand, 
there is not one example of “Babylon” ever being a symbolic name for Israel, 
either before or after 70 a.p. This does not mean such an application is im- 
possible, but the burden of proof rests on those maintaining the Babylon = 
Jerusalem identification. Indeed, there is a general OT precedent in that a few 
of the prophets sometimes refer to Israel] as “Sodom” or “Egypt” (e.g., Isa. 
1:10; 3:9; Jer. 23:14; Ezek. 16:44-58). 


The Initial Thematic Focus of 1:7 


Rev. 1:7 refers to Jesus “coming with the clouds, and every eye will see him, 
even those who pierced him; and all the tribes of earth will moum over him.” 
Some preterist commentators take this as referring to Jesus’ coming in judgment 
on Jerusalem at 70 A.p., using the Romans as his punishing rod. The second 
part of the verse cites Zech. 12:10, where those who mourn are “the house of 


127. See Beagley, Sitz im Leben, who argues that “Babylon” represents apostate Jerusalem 
and not Rome, so that the pictures of Babylon's destruction throughout the book portray the judgment 
of Jerusalem. Beagley sees evidence for this in 2:9; 3:9; and 11:8 and in John’s use of OT texts 
pertaining to threats of the destruction of Jerusalem (e.g., 179). 

128. For in-depth discussion see below on 11:8. 

129. See further below on 18:16, as well as 17:4 and the final notes on 21:18-20. 


130. See above. 
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David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” On this basis it is concluded that 
“earth” means the land of Israel, as in Zech. 12:12, and that the ‘‘tribes” in Rev. 
1:7 must be the literal Israelite tubes, who are being judged in 70 a.D. in 
fulfillment of the Zechariah 12 prophecy. !3! 

But there are difficulties with this perspective. First, Zechariah 12 does 
not prophesy Israel’s judgment but Israel’s redemption. Furthermore, the Zecha- 
riah citation is combined with Dan. 7:13, which also refers to the eschatological 
deliverance, not judgment, of Israel. 

Second, “‘tribes of the earth” never refers to Israelite tribes; ‘‘all the tribes 
of the earth” refers to all nations in every one of its Septtagint occurrences 
(nica al gvAct tis yiic, Gen. 12:3; 28:14; Ps. 71[72]:17; Zech. 14:17). “All 
the tribes of Israel’’ occurs repeatedly in the OT (about twenty-five times). By 
using “all the tribes of the earth” Rev. 1:7b transfers what is said of Israel in 
Zechariah 12 to the peoples of the earth, who now assume the role of Israel, 
repentant after having rejected God’s messenger. The change was likely moti- 
vated by the use of ‘‘all the tribes of the earth” in Zech. 14:17 and perhaps by 
“every ... tribe” in Dan. 7:14, where universal designations are intended. Along 
with the change to ‘‘all the tribes of the earth,” Rev. 1:7 also universalizes with 
“every eye.”” The mourners are not those who have literally crucified Jesus but 
those who are guilty of rejecting him. This is probably not a reference to every 
person without exception but to all among the nations who believe, as indicated 
clearly by the universal scope of “tribe” in 5:9 and 7:9, where redemption of 
the nations is the main theme.!32 

Some believe that the Zechariah quotation is utilized contrary to its orig- 
inal intention to denote the grief of the nations over their impending judgment. 
But John typically adheres to and consistently develops the contextual ideas of 
his OT references. Proposed exceptions to this rule must bear the burden of 
proof.!33 Indeed, the nations in 1:7b do not mourn over themselves but over 
Jesus, which fits better into an understanding of repentance than judgment. !34 
And the extended application of the mouming from the nation Israel] to the 
believing nations is not an inconsistent development since the latter now are 
understood to be true Israel.!35 


131. E.g., Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 121-32, and authors cited therein. 

132. Cf. the plural of gvA1\ as a universal reference to unbelievers in 11:9; 13:7; 14:6. 

133. See the section of this Introduction below on “The Use of the Old Testament in 
Revelation” and the analysis of OT allusions throughout the commentary. 

134. So Caird, Commentary, 18. 

135. Note also the emphasis on the salvation of the nations in 21:24-22:3: see Sweet, 
Revelation, 63, see further below on 1:7. 
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Conclusion 


Sweet's conclusion about the issue of Revelation’s date Teflects a balanced 
judgment: “To sum up, the earlier date may be right, but the intemal evidence 
is not sufficient to outweigh the firm tradition stemming from Irenaeus." 36 


136. Revelation, 27. See Sweet's entire discussion, pp. 21-27. 

For convenient, brief summaries of both sides of the argument see the discussions by Guthrie 
(New Testaments Introduction, 948-62), Johnson (Revelation, 406), Carson, Moo and Morris (An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 473-76), and Michaels (Interpreting Revelation, 43-46; Michaels 
places the date any time after 70 up to 95), all of whom conclude in favor of the late date. See 
Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, for thorough though inconclusive arguments in favor of the early 
date. Moberly, “When Was Revelation Conceived?” argues on the basis of external and internal 
evidence that the main vision of chs. 4-22 was written in 69 a.D. and that the leuers were written 
or updated after the death of Domitian. Secular, biblical, and church- historical primary sources found 
throughout the following works should be consulted for more detailed study: Assia Book of 
Revelation; A. ¥. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis; Bell, “Date of John’s Apocalypse ; Newman, 
“Fallacy of the Domitian Hypothesis”; Barnard, ‘Persecution of Domitian”; Robinson, Redating 
the New Testament; Gentry, Before Jerusaiem Fell; Hemer, Letters to the Seven Churches. 


THE SITUATION OF THE CHURCHES AND THE PURPOSE 
AND THEME OF THE BOOK 


The situation of the churches to which the Apocalypse is written has already 
been addressed briefly in the discussion of the date. Despite various debates 
about the precise setting, one thing that can probably be agreed upon by the 
majority of commentators is that a contributing reason for John’s motive in 
writing is the perceived discrepancy in the Christian audience between, on the 
one hand, belief that the kingdom had been inaugurated, that God was sovereign 
over history, and that Christ would soon retum to conclude history and, on the 
other hand, the reality that forces of evil continued to exist, to dominate culture 
and even flourish, while oppressing believers to varying degrees. How did the 
truths of the gospel relate practically and specifically to the difficult cultural, 
social, political, and economic realities, all of which were inextricably linked 
to various forms of Greco-Roman religion?! 

Up tc to the time of writing there had been no programmatic persecution 
but only sporadic “oppression. The e author is in exile on Patmos, Antipas has 
“been martyred for the faith (2:13), and the church of Smyma has undergone 
economic persecution (2:9). On the other hand, the book envisions an escala- 
tion of persecution in the near future that will be greater and more official than 
that pictured by Pliny.2 Pliny noted that some he interviewed said they had 
been Christians but had ceased being so “twenty years ago,” which suggests 
some degree of selective persecution during Domitian’s reign as the probable 
reason for the apostasy.3 Pliny records that the emperor Trajan himself affirmed 
that Christians were not to be ‘‘sought out,”’ but if identified and accused, were 
to be executed.4 

John is presently suffering exile, and some of the seven churches have 
already endured degrees of ‘“‘tribulation’’ (2:9) and persecution ‘“‘on account of 
the name”’ of Christ (2:3), which they had “not denied” (2:13; 3:8). Many in 
Smyma will be imprisoned and even executed in the future (2:10). The vision 
of martyred saints in 6:9-11 could include reference to past outbreaks of per- 


1. E.g., see Morris, Revelation, 19-20, who holds this view of why the book was written: cf. 
also A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 142ff., who holds a similar view, but extends the perspective 
of perplexity to John himself and not merely the addressees (on the notion of a perceived crisis see 
further Murphy, “Book of Revelation,” 188). 

2. See above. 

3. Around 93 a.o., though Downing, ‘“Pliny’s Prosecutions of Christians,” unconvincingly 
doubts that these prior apostasies noted by Pliny were the result of persecution. 

4. Epistles 97, 
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secution, but certainly refers clearly also to future oppression, which will lead 
up to the consummation (so 6:11). 11:3-6 may allude to occasional persecution 
in the past, though some see it as referring to the future (for the sporadic aspect 
of tribulation note the conditional clauses in 11:5). Likewise, 12:6, 14-17; 
13:1-18; 17:6; and 20:4 could refer to inaugurated persecution or to what is yet 
to come. The thorny problem of the time reference of chs. 11-13 and the 
associated problem of whether they describe persecution more literally or more 
figuratively will be addressed in the comments on those chapters. If the portray- 
als are to be understood in an absolute and literal manner, then they might better 
be viewed as yet future programmatic and universal campaigns of oppression. 
Alternatively, if they are taken as thoroughgoing figurative depictions, then they 
may depict less absolute situations of persecution, perhaps in the first century. 
Whichever the case, 11:7ff. refers to a worldwide trial for saints at the future 
end of history, as does also 20:7-9.5 

Aviable middle position can be taken with respect to the debate concerning 
the situation of persecution. All agree that oppression of Christians had been 
sporadic before John wrote. But John may foresee not only that persecution will 
intensify in the future but also that it is already in the process of slowly inten- 
sifying to some degree. 

This is compatible with A. Y. Collins's proposal that instead of the author 
consoling Christians in the midst of a full-blown persecution, he is writing “‘to 
point out a crisis that many of them did not perceive.’ Collins’s view is 
developed more precisely by de Silva,’ who reacts against the presupposition 
of past commentators that Revelation, as part of the apocalyptic genre, represents 
merely the desperate hope of the oppressed by affirming an end-time reversal 
in which the persecutors will be punished and the persecuted will be victors; 
rather, the Apocalypse is a prophetic work which not only posits a theodicy for 
some Christians already suffering, but also sets forth definitions of reality for 
Christians in general that run counter to those of the dominant political, 
economic, and religious society in which they live. John views the church as a 
group that is to function to preserve the ‘‘ ‘plausibility structure’ for the ‘counter- 
definitions’ of reality’’ revealed by God; in particular, the church's liturgy re- 
minds believers of the true cosmic order undergirding them and all society. This 
is likely the same purpose of the liturgical passages found in the visions in the 
book.® Such an analysis of a subtle crisis answers the criticism of some who 
insist on a pre-70 A.D. date because there is no pagan source attesting to a 


Domitianic persecution.? 


5. See the commentary below for thorough analysis of the temporal and figurative signifi- 


cance of 6:9-11 and chs. 11-13. 
6. Crisis and Catharsis, 77, see also 69-76; cf. likewise Thompson, Book of Revelation, 
27-28, 174-85. 
7. De Silva, “Social Setting of Revelation.” 
8. /bid., esp. 280-81, 296-97, though de Silva denies Revelation’s function as a theodicy. 


9. Ibid., 280-81. 
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This must be understood especially against the background of compromise 
with trade guilds and their patron deities. Apparently, a significant group among 
the Asia Minor churches did not think it a grave sin to show open expressions 
of loyalty to such trade guild deities. This was especially the case when they 
were expected to pay their “dues” to trade guilds by attending annual dinners 
held in honor of the guilds’ patron deities. Homage to the emperor as divine 
was included along with worship of such local deities. For the culture in general 
these expressions of loyalty were part of being patriotic. After all, the patron 
gods of the guilds together with the imperial god of Rome were purportedly 
responsible for the social and economic blessings that the culture had enjoyed. 
Refusal to show gratefulness to these gods was bad citizenship. The likelihood 
that demands of emperor worship slowly but surely were increasing would have 
intensified this situation. There was probably no official, widespread demand to 
show loyalty to the imperial cult, but there is at least evidence that references 
to the emperor as god, especially in Domitian’s reign, were used by both 
provincial Roman officials and local people who were trying to flatter the 
emperor in order to gain the favor of Rome.!® 

The occasional economic deprivation and official governmental persecu- 
tion still would have tempted Christians to compromise with local trade guiid 
cults and emperor worship. John’s purpose was to jolt these Christians back into 
the reality of their faith and the seriousness of their sin by telling them that they 
could not be loyal to two masters but only one.!! The false teachers who were 
teaching that Christians could identify with pagan cults and still be considered 
faithful had to be refuted (so 2:14-15, 20-24). In essence, the false teachers, such 
as the Nicolaitans, probably redefined the apostolic tradition so that it could be 
easier for Christians to live more peaceably and profitably with the surrounding 
society. John has these teachers and their followers in mind when he refers to 
“cowards” and “‘faithless ones’’: they render verbal witness to the meaning of 
their community’s name (Christian) but ‘“‘deny the meaningfulness of the 
counter-definitions of the community.”!2 This false teaching was likely found 
in more churches than merely Pergamum and Thyatira, since compromise is 
evident also in Smyma and Laodicea (see on 3:2ff., 14ff.). Indeed, one of the 
main reasons for the figurative visions in chs. 4-21 is to present horrific pictures 
for the churches in order to portray the spiritual gravity of their precarious 
circumstance. Those with “ears to hear’’ will perceive the seriousness of the 
situation and cease compromising.!3 

In addition to the imperial and local trade guild pressures, another problem 
with compromise arose from the Jewish community. According to Roman law, 


10. A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 71-72; Thompson, Book of Revelation, 95-115. 

11. For the full background of the trade guild and imperial cults see the commentary below, 
esp. on the letters to Smymma, Pergamum, Thyatira, and Laodicea. 

12. De Silva, “Social Setting of Revelation,” 300; cf. 299-301. 

(3. For the purpose of the hearing formula see the extended discussion on 2:7 and esp. Beale, 
“The Hearing Formula and the Visions of John in Revelation.” 
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religions were considered illegal outside their country of origin, though this was 
not enforced unless there was overt social misbehavior associated with the 
practice of a religion. The only exception to this law was Judaism, the practice 
of which was allowed throughout the Empire. Christians were probably con- 
sidered a sect of Judaism until 70 a.p., though they likely would not have been 
completely disassociated from Judaism in the minds of pagans in the years 
following 70. After that date Judaism made formal attempts to dissociate itself 
from Christianity,!4 at least partly because Christians claimed that Jerusalem’s 
destruction was punishment for the Jews’ crucifixion of Jesus. Furthermore, 
Christianity was winning a significant portion of Gentile ‘godfearers” to its 
ranks, who formerly had associated themselves with synagogue worship. This 
likely increased Jewish animosity toward the church. The antipathy would have 
been heightened, since Jews would have viewed Christianity as offering the 
godfearers a cut-rate Judaism whereby salvation could come without the obliga- 
tion of keeping the Law. 

At least some of these factors lay behind Jewish oppression of the churches 
of Smyrna (2:9) and possibly of Philadelphia (3:9).15 Apparently, the Jews made 
it clear to local government officials that Christians were not a legitimate sect 
within Judaism but a new religion, whose adherents had no legal right to practice 
their religion outside Palestine. Such instigation probably caused the Romans 
to focus more on Christians and to investigate Christians’ loyalty to the deity of 
the emperor. This Jewish pressure would have tempted some Christians to 
Maintain a quieter attitude about their faith so that they would not attract too 
much attention to themselves before either Jews or Romans. 

Whether Christians attracted attention because of their distinctiveness 
from Judaism or because of their lack of conformity to the expectations of trade 
guild or imperial cults, they could suffer various degrees of oppression. Though 
it was sporadic, there was an ongoing threat that Christians would be brought 
before Roman officials and asked to show their loyalty to the emperor by 
invoking the Roman gods ‘‘according to the [set] formula, offering sacrifices of 
wine and incense before the emperor’s image and cursing Christ.""!6 For a 
polytheist to say ‘‘Caesar is Lord” was not problematic, but for a genuine 
Christian, doing so was a direct contradiction of the confession that “Jesus is 
Lord.””!7 

Christians could respond to this situation in a number of ways. First, they 
could recant and deny their Christian faith, as Pliny records that some did. 


14. See Horbury, “Benediction of the Minim,” who discusses evidence of heightened and 
formal Jewish antagonism against Christians in the late first century and thereafter. 

15. See Beagley, “Sitz im Leben” of the Apocalypse, who argues that Jews, not primarily 
Rome, are the main opponent to Christians throughout Revelation (for his rationale see the first 
reference to Beagley above). : 

16. According \o Pliny the Younger, Epistles 10.96, this, at least, is what was required by 
113 a.p. 

17. Rom. 10:9; 1 Cor, 12:3; so Boring, Revelation, 18. 
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Secondly, they could openly confess Christ and suffer persecution, as Pliny also 
tells us happened. Thirdly, they could compromise, which is what some of the 
false teachers in the churches were encouraging (2:14-15, 20). The argument 
for compromise plausibly took some of the following forms (see further in the 
comments on 2:14-15, 20, and especially 2:24-25): Some may have felt that 
they could attend trade guild festivities honoring patron gods or acknowledge 
Caesar as god if called to, since close association with idolatry would enable a 
Christian to “know the deep things of Satan” (2:24) and his inner council. Such 
knowledge purportedly would allow Christians to know the satanic opponents’ 
deceptive methods so well that they could all the better defeat Satan in the future. 
Or, perhaps they decided that a synergistic combination of Christianity and pagan 
religion could be made in which their Christian faith could still be held with 
integrity, much as Old Testament Israel had attempted to combine Baal worship 
with worship of Yahweh. Alternatively, some Christians may have practiced 
forms of deception whereby they openly confessed faith in pagan deities but 
still felt in their heart that they were ultimately loyal to Christ (after all, did not 
atheistic pagans do the same thing from their perspective?). Possibly, some may 
have been inspired by the Jewish practice in which sacrifices were made in 
honor of the emperor as a respected person but not as a god, and prayers were 
said on behalf of but not to the Roman ruler. Christians may have participated 
in worship of pagan deities with this Jewish distinction in mind, though they 
would probably have known that their pagan peers would not have perceived 
the fine distinction.!§ Perhaps, such a practice was fueled by a misunderstanding 
of Jesus’ statement, ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s” (Mark 12:17).!9 John has in mind such rationalizing 
believers in 21:8, 27 and 22:15 when he refers to ‘“‘liars.’’29 

In this light, Bauckham suggests that Revelation offers a prophetic polemic 
against the Roman Empire, not merely for its oppression of the church, but even 
more so because of the corrupt nature of ‘‘the system of Roman power” itself; 
the churches are encouraged to disassociate from the depravity of the Roman 
system, and, if they do so consistently, John expects consistent persecution.2! 

A chiastic structure can be seen in the presentation of the seven churches: 
the first and last are on the verge of losing their Christian identity (2:5; 3:16), 
though Christ still commends the first (Ephesus) for a few things. The second 
and sixth churches have no weaknesses, and are encouraged to continue on in 
their faithful witness. The third, fourth, and fifth churches, in the middle of the 
chiasm, are in a mixed condition. They are commended for some good things 
but corrected for serious problems, which if allowed to continue will rip the 


18. For further discussion of the possible rationalizations for Christian participation in pagan 
cults see on 2:14-15, 20. 

19. Following a suggestion by J. P. M. Sweet. 

20. See also Boring, Revelation, 21-23. 

21. Bauckham, Theology of the Book of Revelation, 38. 
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churches apart. In one way or another, all the problems of the churches have to 
do with the challenge of witnessing in the midst of temptations to compromise 
with idolatry. 

The main point in a chiastic structure lies usually on the outside parallels, 
though sometimes the middle point receives the emphasis. The significance of 
the chiasm here is to emphasize that the churches in Asia Minor are in serious 
trouble. The chiasm is bounded by churches that could be about to lose their 
identity, and the churches in the middle of the pattem are in poor health. If the 
seven churches represent the church universal of the first century and throughout 
the church age (see on 1:4, 11), then the significance of the chiasm is to 
underscore that the church in any generation is typically not a healthy, witnessing 
church. Nevertheless, there is always a small part of the church which faithfully 
maintains its witness like Smyma and Philadelphia. This sober assessment of 
the church’s overall condition matches what is said in 2 Tim. 1:15, though the 
evaluation there is even more negative. Ministers of the gospel must be aware 
of such realistic evaluations of the church, so that their calling is not destroyed 
when the triumphalist expectations of modem Christendom are not fulfilled. 

John’s purpose in writing is, therefore, to encourage those not compromis- 
ing with idolatry to continue in that stance and to jolt those who are compromis- 
ing out of their spiritual anesthesia so that they will perceive the spiritual danger 
they are in and repent and become witnesses to the risen Christ as Lord. For 
those who never respond, only judgment will ensue. 

John’s warnings about judgment are primarily addressed to those within 
the church community who tum out to be apostates and false believers, those 
who ultimately identify with the ungodly world system. The pagans outside the 
church who persecute the saints are also the focus of judgment. But the book is 
not addressed mainly to such outsiders to encourage them to believe or to warn 
them about coming judgment if they do not believe, though the author would 
certainly affirm that pagans need to believe the gospel to experience salvation 
and are likewise liable to judgment if they do not believe (e.g., 14:6-11; chs. 
17-18). 

Therefore, the focus of the book is exhortation to the church community 
to witness to Christ in the midst of a compromising, idolatrous church and 


world.22 


22. For further description of the occasion of the Apocalypse see below on chs. 2-3; Hemmer. 
Letters to the Seven Churches; Sweet. Revelation, 27-35; Thompson, Book of Revelation, 95-167. 


AUTHORSHIP 


It has been debated whether the Apocalypse was written by one hand or is the 
product of a number of writers or redactors. Today the consensus is that only 
one author wrote the book, though he certainly alludes to many OT, Jewish, and 
Greco-Roman sources.! I will proceed with this assumption in this commentary, 
but at some points I will discuss proposals concerning sources and different 
writers for various sections.2 

There are three possibilities concerning the author of the book: John the 
apostle, another John (sometimes referred to as John the Elder),? and someone 
else using “John” as a pseudonym. 

The last option is the least possible.* If an unknown author were attempting 
to identify himself with a well-known Christian figure like the apostle John, he 
would probably call himself not just “John” but “John the apostle.” This the 
author does not do. Indeed, there is little information about the author other than 
his self-identification as a servant, a fellow believer, a witness for Christ, and 
one who is suffering exile for that witness (1:1, 9-10). Furthermore, it has been 
questioned whether pseudepigraphical writings were an accepted convention 
among Christians at this time.> The consensus is that “John” is not a pseudonym 
but a personal self-reference to a real John. 

Some have contended that the writer is an anonymous author who repre- 
sents a ‘Johannine school.” But this is similar to the pseudepigraphical option 
already rejected, since it would mean that some unknown writer assumed and 
wrote in John’s name.® 

It is very difficult to know whether the author is to be identified with 
the apostle John (one of the Twelve) or another John, who could also have 
been known as one of the outer-circle apostles.’ Differences in writing style 


1. See Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 1-37. 

2. See Beckwith, Apocalypse of John, 216-39 and passim for evaluation of nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century theories of multiple authorship and sources. Beckwith himself holds to unity 
of authorship. 

3. See Gunther, “Elder John,” who identifies the author with one of Jesus’ Palestinian 
disciples in the circle outside the twelve apostles. 

4. See esp. Charles, Revelation I, xxxviii-xxxix, for rejection of this alternative. 

5. See further, Guthrie, Introduction, 1011-28, Carson, Moo. and Morris, Introduction, 
367-71; Ellis, ““Pseudonymity and Canonicity.” 

6. For additional problems with this view see Carson, Moo, and Morris, Introduction, 472. 

7, See further Gunther, “Elder John.” Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 81 (132-35 A.D.), refers 
to the author of Revelation as ‘‘John, one of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied, by a revelation 
that was made to him.” The introduction of the Gnostic Apocryphon of John (ca. 150 A.D.) refers 
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(grammar, vocabulary, etc.) from the Johannine Gospel and Epistles cannot be 
determinative for nonapostolic authorship because such variation would be 
expected in a writing of a different (apocalyptic-prophetic) genre.® Further- 
more, differences of occasion and purpose in writing can significantly affect 
writing style. Some contend that the theology of the Apocalypse is too different 
from the Gospel and the Epistles to be from the same author. But that assess- 
ment depends on a verse-by-verse exegetical survey, and the commentary 
below will not find the Apocalypse’s theology irreconcilable with that of the 
Gospel or the Epistles. 

S. S. Smalley has concluded that John “the beloved disciple” and 
apostle wrote both Revelation and the Gospel on the basis of a number of 
similarities between the two books, among the foremost of which are the 
Exodus-Moses motif, christology (Jesus as Word, Lamb, and Son of man and 
as glorified even through death), eschatological ideas, and the manner in 
which both use early exegetical traditions.? Likewise, C. G. Ozanne has 
observed such common themes as the Shepherd, manna, living water, and life 
and light, as well as words and phrases that Revelation has in common with 
the Gospel and Johnannine Epistles and that are more or less confined to 
these three bodies of literature: vixdeo, thpeiv tov Adyov, thpEtv tus EvtoAde, 
odnyeiv (with respect to spiritual guidance), oxnvdo, now, onpeiov, Lap- 
tupia, and &).n6ivdc. In addition, Ozanne concludes that the large number of 
Semitisms and grammatical solecisms in Revelation ‘are a deliberate device 
assumed for a particular purpose,”’ so that there should be nothing unnatural 
in the author writing other documents according to a more natural or common 
style, !0 

: While the Apostle may well have written the book, another John also could 
have written it. The issue is not important to settle since it does not affect the 
message of the book. Regardless of which John wrote, the author of the book 


to Revelation’s author as ‘John, the brother of James . . . ; these are the sons of Zebedee”’ (on which 
see further Helmbold, “Note on the Authorship of the Apocalypse’’). 

8. E.g., Poythress, “Johannine Authorship,” shows that the section of Revelation (1:1-8; 
1:17b-3:22) that is similar in genre with John’s Gospel and Epistles conforms to the style of those 
documents in the use of conjunctions. The consistently different style of use of conjunctions in the 
main body of Revelation (chs. 4-22) betrays not different authorship but an intentional attempt to 
adapt the conjunctions to a style appropriate to visionary narrative rather than historical or epistolary 
narrative. See also Whale, “The Lamb of John,”’ who shows that the usual list of lexical differences 
between John’s Gospel and Revelation has often been an uncritical parroting of R. H. Charles's 
older list, which Whale demonstrates is a distortion of the actual evidence; the upshot of Whale’s 
analysis is that the purported differences adduced by Charles are not that significant (e.g., with 
respect to words for “lamb [dpvfov],” “call [xoAéw],”” ‘nation [E@voc],” “world [xéop05],” “until 
[faxc],"" and ‘witness [paptupéw + accusative]””). Whale points out what he considers more signif- 
icant differences of vocabulary and grammar, which he implies have no crucial bearing on questions 
of authorship. 

9. Smalley, ‘John's Revelation and John's Community.” 

10. Ozanne, ‘‘Language of the Apocalypse,” 9; see further the brief discussion below of the 
grammar of the apocalypse on the intentional nature of the grammatical solecisms. 
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identifies himself as a prophet (e.g., ! 21-3, 10-19; 4:1-2; 17:1-3; 21 9-10, 22:6-7). 
Therefore, it is probable that John should be socially identified with a group of 
early Christian itinerant prophets.!! 


11. Though the issue of authorship is not crucial for-the present commentary, further reference 
should be made to the commentaries of Charles, Swete, Beckwith, Kiddle, Beasley-Murray, Mounce, 
and Sweet, which discuss the issue in more depth. See also Guthrie, New Testament Introduction, 
932-48, and Carson, Moo, and Momis, /ntroduction, 468-73. For further discussion about John’s 
social identity as a prophet see Murphy, ‘‘Book of Revelation,” 186-87, and bibliography therein, 
as well as Aune, “The Social Matrix of the Apocalypse of John,” and deSilva, “The Social Setting 
of Revelation,” 282-86, the latter two discussing the itinerant identity of John. See Feuillet, Apoc- 
alypse, 95-108, for evidence for and against common authorship of John's Gospel and Revelation, 
esp. arguments revolving around writing style, content, and theology (Feuillet concludes in favor, 
while seeing the possibility of a secretarial hand in Revelation, who was not as skilled in Greek). 


GENRE 


Commentators now generally acknowledge that John has utilized the three genres 
of apocalyptic, prophecy, and epistle in composing the book. Though there are 
many definitions of apocalyptic (according to either form, thematic content, or 
function), it is best to understand apocalyptic as an intensification of prophecy. Too 
much distinction has typically been drawn between the apocalyptic and prophetic 
genres. Indeed, some OT books combine the two to one degree or another! 
Apocalyptic should not be seen as too different from prophecy, though it contains 
a heightening and more intense clustering of literary and thematic traits found in 
prophecy.” That this is the case especially in Revelation is borne out by its 
self-descnption as a ‘‘prophecy” in 1:3, as well as in 22:6-7, 10, where verbatim 
parallels with 1:1, 3 are found (see also “prophets” in 22:6; see below on 1:1). The 
word ‘‘apocalypse”’ in 1:1 is a direct allusion to Daniel 2, where the word is used 
of the prophetic revelation communicated from God to the prophet Daniel (see 
again on 1:1). In this sense, Revelation is best seen as fitting into the genre of OT 
prophetic-apocalyptic works, especially that of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah.3 

Certainly, pseudonymous authorship is not an apocalyptic trait reflected 
in the book, since scholars acknowledge that it is highly improbable that “John” 
is a pseudonym.‘ Some distinguish prophecy from apocalyptic on the basis that 
the former sees divine deliverance in the midst of history, while the latter expects 
it at the end of history. But Revelation reflects an ‘already and not yet” approach 
to end-time salvation, which incorporates both prophetic and apocalyptic themes 
(see, e.g., on 1:1-19, and especially the section of this Introduction on ‘The 
Disputed Significance of Revelation 1:19’’). 


1. E.g., Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel; see likewise Fiorenza, Book of Revelation: 
Justice and Judgment, 168; Carson, Moo and Moms, Introduction, 479. 

2. Cf. Longman, ‘Review of Rowland,” 178-80; likewise Ladd, “Why Not Prophetic- 
Apocalyptic?”’; Fiorenza, Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 133-56, 168-70; A. Y. Collins, 
“Eschatology in the Book of Revelation,” 63-67. 

3. Mazzaferri, Genre of the Book of Revelation, contends that Revelation’s genre is prophetic 
and not apocalyptic. While this is close to the truth, Mazzaferri probably goes too far in excluding 
“apocalyptic” in the definition of Revelation’s genre (see similar criticism in Mathewson, “Rev- 
elation in Recent Genre Criticism,” 204); though he is right to point out differences between 
Revelation and the pseudepigraphic Jewish apocalyptic genre, the two have much in common, since 
both rely heavily on the OT, including Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah. Along with Revelation, 
the earlier Jewish apocalypses could be broadly classed as “OT prophetic-apocalyptic” works, 
according to Longman’s definition (see above). 

4, For other supposed unique apocalyptic traits absent from Revelation see Fiorenza, Book 


of Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 168. 
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Therefore, Revelation as an apocalyptic-prophetic work focuses more on 
the source of revelation than does prophetic literature. The origin of revelation 
is God’s throne room in the heavenly temple. This is a feature that forms a part 
of prophetic genre (e.g., Isaiah 6, Ezekiel 1-2), but in Revelation it becomes 
the dominating focus in order to underscore the divine, heavenly source of 
revelation sent to the seven churches. There is also emphasis on the heavenly 
perspective so that the churches will be reminded that real spiritual struggles 
are going on behind the scenes of what is happening on earth. Indeed, the reason 
for addressing churches through their representative angels is to remind them 
that already they have begun to participate in a heavenly dimension and that 
their real and eternal home is in that dimension of the inaugurated new heavens 
and earth (see below on 3:14). Such a reminder should motivate them not to 
place their ultimate security in the old world, as do unbelieving, idolatrous 
“earth-dwellers”’ (see below on 6:17 for discussion). The focus on the heavenly 
perspective also makes the churches aware that their victory over the threat of 
idolatrous compromise comes ultimately from the heavenly sphere (see further 
on 1:19), where the Lamb and God are sitting on the throne and exerting their 
power on earth through the Spirit. The “lamps” of the Spirit give power to the 
ecclesiastical “lampstands” to shine their light of witness throughout the earth 
(see below on 1:4, 12-13; 4:5; 5:6). One way the church is to remember this 
heavenly perspective is by modeling its worship on that of the heavenly liturgy 
communicated in the apocalyptic vision (see on 1:19). 

The apocalyptic-prophetic nature of Revelation can be defined as God’s 
revelatory interpretation (through visions and auditions) of his mysterious coun- 
sel about past, present, and future redemptive-eschatological history, and how 
the nature and operation of heaven relate to this.5 This revelation irrupts from 
the hidden, outer, heavenly dimension into the earthly and is given to a prophet 
(John), who is to write it down so that it will be communicated to the churches. 
The heavenly revelation usually runs counter to the assessment of history and 
values from the human, earthly perspective and therefore demands that people 
change and realign their views with the heavenly view; in this respect, people 
in the churches are exhorted to submit to the demands of the book’s message 
or else face judgment. In particular, John writes because he perceives that there 
is a real danger that the churches will conform to the values of the world system 
and not to God’s transcendent truth; in the light of our discussion so far, the 
pressure of imminent persecution, which already had commenced on a small 
scale, was the probable specific occasion which caused the reader/hearers to 
entertain thoughts of compromise. 

John combines an epistolary form together with the apocalyptic-prophetic 
style. Though there is no “‘prayer-wish/thanksgiving,” the general form of an 


5. For a similar explanation of “apocalyptic” in general see Rowland, Open Heaven, 1-189, 
though he does not focus on the eschatological aspect exclusively, since his definition includes 
Jewish together with Christian apocalyptic. 
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epistle is discernible. The book both begins and concludes in typical epistolary 
manner (see below on 1:4 and especially on 22:21). The main purpose of the 
epistolary genre elsewhere in the NT is to address problems that have arisen in 
the various churches. The epistolary writers elsewhere in the NT appeal to the 
readers’ present and future participation and blessings in Christ as the basis for 
their appeals to obedience. If the epistolary form of Revelation functions like 
that of the other letters in the NT, then its purpose likewise is to address 
contemporary problems among the seven churches by appealing to the hearers’ 
present and future share in Christ’s blessings. This is but one of the many 
indications in the book that the entire Apocalypse is not merely a futurology 
but also a theological psychology focusing on past and present, within which 
the first-century readers were to think and which was intended to alter their 
behavior. None of the NT epistles focuses only on an expectation of future 
fulfillment. The likelihood is that it is the same with the Apocalypse, including 
not only chs. 1-3 but also the visions in chs. 4-21. Those contending that chs. 
4-2\ are exclusively future-oriented have the burden of proof for their position, 
since this section is as much a part of the epistolary form as the other portions. 

This assessment is confirmed by the way in which the introductions of 
each NT letter (usually an initial thanksgiving-blessing section) lay out in “‘seed 
form” the main themes to be developed in the body of the letter.® If we take 
Revelation 1—3 (or even ch. 1) as the introduction, then we would expect the 
major themes contained there to be developed in the body of the book (chs. 
4-21). Since one of the major topics of chs. 1-3 is the implications of Christ’s 
death and resurrection for believers living in the present, as well as the future, 
we would expect the same “already and not yet’ notions to be prevalent 
throughout the body of the book. 

Therefore, the most preferable view is that Revelation is ‘‘a-prophecy cast 
in an apocalyptic mold and wnitten down in a letter form’’? in order to motivate 
the audience to change their behavior in the light of the transcendent reality of 
the book’s message. The conclusion of Ramsay Michaels is judicious when he 
refers to Revelation’s genre as “mixed” and unique: “If a letter, it is like no 
other early Christian letter we possess. If an apocalypse, it is like no other 


apocalypse. If a prophecy, it is unique among prophecies.’’® 
Discussion of the genre of Revelation has been lively? In 1979 the Society of 


6. See, e.g., O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings. 

7. Carson, Moo, and Morris, Introduction, 479, whose discussion on genre should be con- 
sulted together with their brief survey of secondary sources on the topic. 

8. Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 30, 31-32. See also Fiorenza, Revelation: Justice and 
Judgment, 133-56, 168-70, 175-77, for amplification of the idea that the combined genres and traits 
of apocalyptic, prophecy, and epistle have been merged in the composition of the Apocalypse. 

9. For fuller surveys of study of the genre of Revelation see Mathewson, “Revelation in Recent 
Genre Criticism” ; Mazzaferi, Genre of Revelation, 60-75, 160-84; Aune, “Apocalypse of John and the 
Problem of Genre,”’ 67-76; L. L. Thompson, Book of Revelation, | 8-34; and, more briefly, A. Y. Collins, 
“Reading the Book of Revelation in the Twentieth Century,” 235-41. See Harrington, Revelation, 33-36, 
for bibliography of crucial works on the genre, background, and purpose of Revelation. 
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Biblical Literature’s Apocalypse Group published the results of their research, which 
sought to define apocalyptic genre by observing the repeated characteristics of a corpus 
of writings that distinguishes them from other writings. A ‘“‘master-paradigm” of thirteen 
core characteristics, embracing both content and form, and most with subdivisions, was 
observed.!0 The research group identified the essential elements found in all apocalypses, 
whether Jewish, Christian, Hellenistic, Gnostic, or Persian; from these common elements 
the following definition was formulated: 


“Apocalypse” is a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which 
a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, disclosing a 
transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological 
salvation, and spatial, insofar as it involves another, supernatural world.!! 


This definition underscores the crucial aspect of “transcendence,” which focuses 
beyond this world to another world, a supernatural world. While the strength of this 
definition is its attempt to deal with the form and content of literature, it does not deal 
adequately with the function of the apocalyptic genre: 

In 1983 the Uppsala Colloquium on Apocalypticism published its results.!2 The 
study argued that function, along with form and content, is crucial in defining apocalyptic 
genre. In particular, Lars Hartman contends that, together with style, vocabulary, and 
content, a full definition must include considerations of an author's purpose in writing 
and of socio-linguistic function; for Hartman a usual function of apocalypses is hortatory: 
to console and exhort to endurance in faith.!3 In the same collection of studies E. S. 
Fiorenza points out the distinctives of Christian apocalyptic in contrast to that of Jewish: 
not only is it optimistic and not pessimistic, but it is not exclusively futuristic in that ‘‘the 
end-time events have already been inaugurated” through Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion.!4 Such a promise and fulfillment framework brings John’s Apocalypse closer to OT 
prophecy than to apocalyptic. John’s visions function to “provide the vision of an 
altemative world and kingdom in order to strengthen the Christians in their consistent 
resistance” to the oppressive Roman powers. !5 

It has been difficult to discern a specific social setting common to all apocalypses; 
especially problematic has been the attempt to come to consensus about the precise 
situation or crisis that motivated John to write Revelation. For example, in contrast to 
many commentators, A. Y. Collins argues that there is little evidence for outright per- 
secution at the time of Revelation’s composition: John wrote in response to what he (and 
perhaps others) only perceived as a crisis. Furthermore, Collins writes, John’s apocalyptic 
vision allowed the relatively deprived hearers to escape from reality by becoming ab- 
sorbed with an imaginative world where their hopes of salvation and justice were real- 
ized.!6 The debate about a real or perceived crisis has led some scholars to distinguish 
conceptually between the social and literary functions of apocalyptic literature.!7 Study 


10. J. J. Collins, “Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre,”’ 5-8. 

11. /bid., 9. Within this framework apocalypses are divided into two types: those with 
otherworldly journeys and those without, and within these types are subtypes. 

12. Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East, ed. Hellholm. 

13. Hartman, ‘Survey of the Problem of Apocalyptic Genre.” 

14. Fiorenza, “The Phenomenon of Early Christian Apocalyptic,” 312. 

15. Ibid. 

16. A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 84-110, 154ff. 

17. See, e.g., Hartman, ‘‘Survey of the Problem of Apocalyptic Genre,” 332-39: J. J. Collins, 
Apocalyptic Imagination, 31-32; A. Y. Collins, “Introduction: Early Christian Apocalypticism,” 6, 
which also summarizes significant genre research with respect to literary form, content, literary 
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of literary function focuses on the evidence of the text itself to determine its purpose; 
study of social function asks what social situation motivated a writer to compose an 
apocalypse — and sometimes how the work functioned in subsequent social contexts. 
L. L. Thompson rightly contends that a clear distinction between the two should not be 
made, since “if something is ‘literary,’ it is ‘social.””!8 When a specific historical 
background or occasion is not clear from extrabiblical sources, the only evidences for 
the social situation are indications within the text itself, which may not yield any clear 
picture of the actual social situation as perceived by society at large. But it at least yields 
the author's perception of the social situation, which is important.!9 

In 1986 another Society of Biblical Literature research group, the Seminar on Early 
Christian Apocalypticism, published their findings.2° It proposed a further definition of 
apocalyptic genre beyond the one published in 1979 (see above): apocalyptic is ‘‘intended 
to interpret present, earthly circumstances in light of the supematural world and of the 
future, and to influence both the understanding and the behavior of the audience by means 
of divine authority.”2! D. Aune added further that the transcendent, often eschatological, 
perspective is motivated by ‘‘the perception of discrepancy between ideology and reality 
perceived by the author and communicated to his audience.” In addition, Aune under- 
scored three functions of apocalypses: to legitimate a transcendent authorization of a 
message that cannot be legitimated by appeals to rational or mundane sources; to enable 
the reader/hearers to relive the seer’s experience, especially the experience of deciphering 
the symbolic communication, through imagery and literary conventions that thinly con- 
ceal the real message; and to encourage modifications in thinking and behaving based 
on the transcendent viewpoint.22 This SBL study left undecided the question about 
whether Revelation “reflects actual socio-political conditions of persecution and depri- 
vation or only a ‘symbolic universe’ unrelated to any specific crisis."23 

Contrary to the positive view of Mathewson, these studies of the apocalyptic genre 
have yielded diminishing returns, especially in terms of significant new interpretative 
insights into the book of Revelation.24 For example, the summarizing definitions offered 
by J. J. Collins and A. Y. Collins in Semeia 14 and 16 (quoted above) are very general 
in scope. Many prior commentators on Revelation have worked on the basis of this sort 
of definition. In the Semeia 14 volume J. J. Collins specifically categorized Revelation 
as belonging to the subapocalyptic genre of ‘“‘Apocalypses with Cosmic and/or Political 
Eschatology (which have neither historical review nor otherworldly journey).’’ Court has 
pointed out the subjective nature even of this specific categorization by noting that not 
all would concur that the Apocalypse has no historical review and no otherworldly journey 
(for the former cf. the seals, trumpets and bowls, as well as 17:7-18, and for the latter 


function, and social setting and function; cf. Hellholm, “The Problem of Apocalyptic Genre and the 
Apocalypse of John,” 17-28; Aune, “Apocalypse of John and the Problem of Genre,” 89. See also 
L. L. Thompson, Book of Revelation, 202-10, for a summary of the theories of Revelation’s social 
setting by such scholars as Hemer, Court, Fiorenza, Gager, and A. Y. Collins, For further discussion 
of Hemer see Beale, ‘Review of Hemer’; Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 36-40 (including 
evaluation of W. M. Ramsay). 

18. Book of Revelation, 32. 

19. Cf. the discussion in Thompson, Book of Revelation, 32-34. 

20. Semeia 36 (1986). 

21. A. Y. Collins, “Introduction: Early Christian Apocalypticism,”’ 7. 

22. Aune, “Apocalypse of John and Problem of Genre,” 88, 91. 

23. Mathewson, “‘Revelation in Recent Genre Criticism,” 202. 

24. For similar negative judgments of the hermeneutical profit of recent genre research see 
Michaels, Book of Revelation, 26-27, Mazzafern, Genre of Revelation, 164-74; Vorster, ‘‘ ‘Genre’ 
and the Revelation of John,”’ e.g., 111-20. 
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cf. 4:1-2ff.; 17:1-3ff.; 21:9-10ff.).25 A. Y. Collins's proposal that the impression of a crisis 
in the book and the solution to that crisis reflects only John’s psychological perception 
and not historical or theological reality is a value judgment about the truth claims of Jobn 
himself and will receive different assessments according to the individual presuppositions 
of each interpreter.26 

H. Koester has noticed differences between Revelation and most Jewish apoca- 
lypses, among the foremost of which are that Revelation is not pseudepigraphical, not 
located in a fictitious place, and not a revelation of esoteric knowledge for a small sect, 
that Revelation deliberately suppresses any explicit references to known historical events, 
and the book’s complex and intricate structuring devices, especially the repeated groups 
of sevens. Koester concludes that the differences reveal an intention to offer a critique 
of Jewish apocalyptic expectations from a Christian perspective.27 To his list of distinc- 
tives may be added the Apocalypse’s inaugurated eschatology and its epistolary frame- 
work (1:4-8 [together with 2:1-3:22] and 22:10-21); the presence of exhortations, which 
are so lacking in Jewish apocalyptic literature; and the absence of vaticinia ex eventu 
(history recorded as purported prophecy), which is characteristic of Jewish apocalypses 
(though a minority of commentators see such a phenomenon in, ¢.g., ch. 17). These are 
among some of the significant ways in which Revelation does not fit in well with the 
typical view of apocalyptic genre and why it is difficult to define precisely the genre of 
the book. 

B. J. Malina recently has argued that Revelation best fits within the genre of astral 
prophecy, which is characterized by “narratives reporting the interaction of prophets and 
seers with star-related, celestial personages and the outcomes of that interaction.” There- 
fore, John’s vision “‘was rooted in reading the sky,” so that what John saw in his heavenly 
visions were the same images that his ancient contemporaries saw in the sky, namely 
constellations, though John saw them through the interpretative lens of Christian faith. 
For example, the Lamb of Revelation 5 corresponds to the constellation Aries, the altar 
of 6:9 corresponds to the Milk Way, and the four horsemen, the trumpets, and bowls 
represent comets.28 

Though space does not allow the thorough evaluation that Malina’s creative, 
well-researched, and intriguing work deserves, the following represents some lines of 
critical analysis needing more development: (1) While many have seen that some parts 
of Revelation may have a secondary background in ancient astronomical thought (e.g., 
the seven stars and lampsiands of chs. 1-3, the twenty-four elders and four cherubim of 
ch. 4, and the imagery of the jewels in the vision of the new Jerusalem), the attempt to 
see such an astral setting, instead of a background in the OT and Judaism, as the primary 
lens through which to understand all the major visionary figures in Revelation reduction- 
istically presses the evidence further than it warrants. For example, to view the altar of 
6:9 as equivalent to the Milky Way or to understand the four horsemen and the seven 
trumpets and bowls as representing comets is difficult to argue as a probability. Indeed, 
clear verbal quotations and allusions to the OT have long been recognized in the book, 
but no such verbal parallels have been acknowledged for the astral background, despite 
the interesting conceptual parallels offered by Malina. There should be more of an effort 


25. Court, Revelation, 81. 

26. For further evaluation of A. Y. Collins's view see Beale, Review of A. Y. Collins. 

27. Koester, Introduction WI, 248-57. The unique intricate structure of Revelation in com- 
parison with other apocalypses has also been observed by Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary 
Environment, 241; A. Y. Collins, ‘Numerical Symbolism,”’ 1272-73, 1286, the latter noting the 
unique prominence of numerical symbolism. 

28. Malina, Genre and Message of Revelation, 19, 26, 50-51, 53-54; see pp. 58-61 for a full 
catalogue of the major images in Revelation with their astronomical counterparts. 
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to analyze the OT allusions, and then discuss how they are related to the astral background. 
(2) A one-to-one literal correspondence between John’s visionary images and the images 
associated with astral figures in the visible sky assumes too much, since most commen- 
tators agree that “heaven” in Revelation often refers to what cannot be seen, another 
dimension to which John is conveyed ‘in the Spirit” (e.g., 1:10-11; 4:1-2). Malina 
assumes such a literal correspondence and comes to the striking conclusion that Revela- 
tion is no more symbolic than any other NT book.29 (3) Some of the major visions are 
located not in heaven but, for example, on a mountain (14:1), in a “wilderness” (17:3; 
likewise 12:13-17), on the sea together with the earth (13:1-10), or only on the earth 
(13:11-18), so that a view of the heavens is not the focus in these sections. 


29. Ibid., 2. 


MAJOR INTERPRETATIVE APPROACHES 


There have been four main interpretative approaches to the book of Revelation. 
These will be summarized here and only briefly evaluated, since assessment of 
these views will occur at various points throughout the commentary.! 


The Preterist View 


The preterist perspective has two forms. The first sees Revelation as a prophecy 
of the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.p., which, of course, requires that the Apocalypse 
be dated prior to 70. “Babylon the Great” represents apostate Israel, who aids 
Rome in oppressing Christians. Accordingly, part of the purpose of the book is 
to encourage Christians that their Jewish persecutors will be judged for their 
apostasy and to assure the readers that they are now the true Israel.2 The problems 
with this position already have been discussed above (see the section above on 
the date of the Apocalypse) and will be addressed further at appropriate points 
throughout the commentary. 

A significant problem with this form of the preterist approach is that it 
limits most of the book’s prophecies of salvation and judgment to 70 a.p. and 
asserts that these prophecies reached their climactic fulfillment at that time. 
Indeed, the prophecies of Daniel 2 and 7 alluded to throughout the Apocalypse 
foresee a last judgment of the evil nations, not primarily of unbelieving Israel.? 
Interestingly, these preterist interpreters identify the beast from Daniel 7 in Rev. 
13:1ff. with a pagan nation (Rome), which Daniel then sees as the object of 
final judgment. But then they identify apostate Israel elsewhere in the book as 
the main object of Daniel’s prophesied final judgment (e.g., see below on 
11:15-18). It is true that the OT and NT expect apostate Israel to be judged along 
with the nations. John likely follows suit. Nevertheless, it would be strange if 
John saw unbelieving Israel as the primary object of judgment instead of the 


1, See A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 408-13, who summarizes these approaches and con- 
veniently categorizes past commentaries according to these four views; likewise, Mounce, 39-45; 
Beckwith, 318-36; Swete, ccvii-ccxix. For a brief overview of past misinterpretation of Revelation 
sec Krodel. 13-32; for other overviews, esp. of past millennial interpretation. see on the introductory 
section of the Revelation 20 analysis in the present commentary. 

2. Recent proponents of this view are Wan der Waal (Openbaring), Chilton (Days of Ven- 
geance), and Gentry (Before Jerusalem Fell). 

3. For allusions to Daniel 2 and 7 see, ¢.g., on Rev. 1:1, 7, 13, 19; 4:1; 14:14; 22:6; and esp. 
chs, 4-5, 13, and 17. 
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evil nations, since Daniel viewed these nations as the main object of punishment. 
Therefore, one of the most difficult problems facing consistent proponents of 
this alternative is that what appear to be prophecies of final judgment throughout 
the book are seen as figuratively fulfilled in 70 a.p.4 

A closely related problem is that these preterist interpreters understand 
the prophecies of final judgment in Revelation to be limited to Israel, whereas 
Daniel 2 and 7 anticipate a universal judgment. John’s depictions, including 
his allusions to Daniel, are best interpreted in the same way as Daniel. Con- 
sequently, the burden of proof rests on these preterists to provide an exegetical 
rationale both for exchanging a pagan nation with Israel as the primary object 
of Daniel’s final judgment and for limiting the last judgment mainly to Israel 
and not applying it universally. Significantly, the phrase ‘‘some from every 
tribe, people, tongue, and nation’”’ is used in Revelation of both redeemed and 
unredeemed groups (5:9; 7:9; 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 17:15). It is probably not 
coincidental] that this repeated phrase alludes to Daniel 3-7, where it is also 
repeated. There it refers to peoples throughout the earth as subjects of the 
Babylonian or Persian empires or of the end-time divine kingdom (see below 
on 5:9). Clearly the formula in Dan. 7:14 (Theod.) refers to all peoples 
throughout the world as subjects of the Son of man. The same universal nuance 
is probable in Revelation and is underscored in 13:7-8, where it is equated 
with ‘all who dwell on the earth.” The contention that these apparently 
universal formulas and like phraseology in Revelation are limited either to 
Israel or to other groups in the first century has not been persuasively demon- 
strated.5 

The second form of preterist interpretation holds that Revelation is a 
prophecy of the fall of the Roman Empire, “Babylon the Great,” the persecutor 
of the saints, in the fifth century A.D. The purpose of the book-is to encourage 
Christians to endure because their persecutors assuredly will be judged. Further- 
more, Christians are exhorted not to compromise their witness by identifying in 
any way with the idolatrous Roman system, which has made inroads into Asia 
Minor. This version of the preterist approach is more viable than the 70 a.D. 
alternative because it does not necessitate the early date and because Rome is 
a more probable identification of “Babylon” than Jerusalem.® But this version 
does encounter the difficulty of understanding many of the apparent prophecies 
of final judgment as being already fulfilled in the fall of the Roman Empire 
during the fufth century A.D. 

Some interpreters hold to a form of preterism in which (some of) John’s 


4. See, e.g., the discussion below on 11:18 and Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 287-91, who 
not only understands the consummative language of 11:19 as fulfilled in 70 a.p. but also holds that 
the forces of Daniel’s fourth kingdom, whom Daniel foresees as the object of judgment, become 
instead the ones who judge Israel. 

5. See, ¢.g., Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 66, 333-34, with respect to the language of 1:7 and 
13:7-8. 

6. See further on 1:8; 14:8; 16:19; and 17:5. 
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prophecies of worldwide destruction are to be understood literally, not figura- 
tively, but never came to pass because he was merely mistaken. 


The Historicist View 


There are many versions of the historicist approach. Historicist interpreters 
generally see Revelation as predicting the major movements of Christian history, 
most of which have been fulfilled up to the time of the commentator. The 
majority of these commentators have understood the seals, trumpets, and bowls 
as unfolding successive events of history in general chronological order.’ 
Christ’s final coming is usually seen as very imminent. Typically this view 
identifies parts of the Apocalypse as prophecies of the invasions of the Chris- 
tianized Roman Empire by the Goths and the Muslims. Further, the corruptions 
of the medieval papacy, the reign of Charlemagne, the Protestant Reformation, 
and the destruction wrought by Napoleon and Hitler have been seen as predicted 
by John. 

This view tries to identify historical movements too specifically and 
limits the prophecies of the Apocalypse to Western church history, leaving 
aside the worldwide church. Proponents of this view living at different periods 
of church history cannot agree with one another, since they limit the meaning 
of the symbols only to specific historical referents contemporary with their 
own times. 

Another weakness of this approach is that such a projection of future 
history would have had little relevance to the first-century readers of Revelation.® 
A possible response to this objection is that from the perspective of any read- 
ership, including the first readers, Christ’s coming would have appeared as 
imminent. Therefore, it would not be difficult for a historicist interpreter of the 
first or second century to apply to the earliest readers the visions depicting events 
directly preceding Christ’s second advent.? 


The Futurist View 


There are two forms of the futurist perspective. Both understand the visions 
from ch. 4 up through 22:5 as referring exclusively to a future time immediately 
preceding the end of history. 


7. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 330-31. 

8. So Hailey, Revelasion, 49. 

9. E.g., the broader historicist approach of Feuillet, Apocalypse, 54-62, would fit here, since 
he takes the seals and trumpets as applicable to the church's conflict with Judaism and the remainder 
of the book as the church’s conflict with Rome; likewise Hopkins, ‘Historical Perspective.” Feuil- 
let’s and Hopkins’s perspective was anticipated by Alcasar in the seventeenth century (Swete, 
Apocalypse, ccxiv). 
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The most popular form is dispensational futurism, which interprets very 
literally and generally sees the order of the visions as representing the historical 
order of future events: (1) the restoration of ethnic Israel to its land (apparently 
beginning directly prior to the events depicted in 4:1—22:5), (2) the church’s 
Tapture into heaven, (3) a seven-year tribulation, (4) the antichrist’s reign, (5) the 
assembly of evil nations to fight over Jerusalem, (6) Christ’s second coming, 
when he defeats the evil nations, (7) his millennial reign, (8) Satan’s final 
rebellion at the end of the millennium, when he gathers together unbelievers 
from throughout the world to fight against Christ and the saints, and (9) Christ’s 
eternal reign together with the saints in a new heaven and a new earth. 1:19 is 
often seen as the outline of the book: “Therefore, write what you have seen” 
Tepresents the past, which is described in ch. 1; “and what is” represents the 
present, which is described in chs. 2-3; ‘“‘and what things are about to come to 
pass after these things” represents the future, which is described in 4:1—22:5., 
Further explanation and cnitical evaluation of this scheme will come later in this 
Introduction, !0 

A second version of futurism may be referred to as ‘‘modified futurism.” 
It does not interpret as literally as the popular view and does not hold as strictly 
that the visions represent the chronological sequence of future history. In par- 
ticular, this version can affirm that the church is true Israel and that there will 
be no “pretribulation rapture.” Rather, Christians will pass through the final 
period of trial. Some of these commentators hold that 4:1-8:1 covers the period 
from Christ’s resurrection up to the end of history, while 8:2—22:5 is still taken 
to pertain only to the future final tribulation and succeeding events.!! Another 
form of modified futurism maintains that the seals, trumpets, and bowls all 
represent the same successive time periods (as some idealists hold), but also that 
they refer only to the future period of tribulation.!? Such versions of modified 
futurism are more viable than the strict form, but even these encounter significant 
problems.!3 

The futurist position especially encounters the difficulty that the book 
would have had no significant relevance for a first-century readership. How- 
ever, like the historicist, the futurist may contend that the book would have 
been relevant since Christ’s coming has always been expected imminently 
and that even first-century readers could therefore have thought the visions 
about the “final great tribulation’’ were potentially quite pertinent to them. 
The stricter futurists cannot appeal as strongly to this response, since they 
affirm that the church is to be “‘raptured” into heaven and will not experience 


10. See the sections below on “Structure and Plan” and ‘‘The Disputed Significance of 1:19 
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century (see Beckwith, Apocalypse, 322). ts, 
13. See again below on “Structure and Pian” and “The Disputed Significance of 1:19 as an 


Interpretative Key to the Book.” 
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the events on earth depicted in 4:1-22:5. The appeal to imminence is even 
less attractive to those who affirm that the original intention of the letters to 
the seven churches was to map out seven successive, extended periods in 
church history, which are concluded by the so-called “rapture’’ of the 
church.!4 


The Idealist View 


The idealist approach affirms that Revelation is a symbolic portrayal of the 
conflict between good and evil, between the forces of God and of Satan. The 
most radical form of this view holds that the book is a timeless depiction of this 
struggle. The problem with this alternative is that it holds that Revelation does 
not depict any final consummation to history, whether in God’s final victory or 
in a last judgment of the realm of evil. The idealist notion encounters the opposite 
problem facing the preterist and historicist views, since it identifies none of the 
book’s symbols with particular historical events. 


The View of This Commentary: Eclecticism, or a 
Redemptive-Historical Form of Modified Idealism 


A more viable, modified version of the idealist perspective would acknowledge 
a final consummation in salvation and judgment. Perhaps it would be best to 
call this fifth view “eclecticism.” '!5 Accordingly, no specific prophesied histori- 
cal events are discerned in the book, except for the final coming of Christ to 
deliver and judge and to establish the final form of the kingdom in a consum- 
mated new creation — though there are a few exceptions to this rule.!6 The 
Apocalypse symbolically portrays events throughout history, which is under- 
stood to be under the sovereignty of the Lamb as a result of his death and 
resurrection. He will guide the events depicted until they finally issue in the last 
judgment and the definitive establishment of his kingdom. This means that 
specific events throughout the age extending from Chnist’s first coming to his 
second may be identified with one narrative or symbol. We may call this age 
inaugurated by Christ’s first coming and concluded by his final appearance “‘the 
church age,” “the interadventual age,” or “‘the latter days.” The majority of the 
symbols in the book are transtemporal in the sense that they are applicable to 
events throughout the “church age” (see the section below on “Interpretation 
of Symbolism”). 


14. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 42-43. 

15. So also Hailey, Revelation, 50, who prefers the same term. 

16. E.g., 2:10, 22 and 3:9-10, which are unconditional prophecies to be fulfilled imminently 
in the specific local churches of Smyma, Thyatira, and Philadelphia. 
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Therefore, the historicists may sometimes be right in their precise histori- 
cal identifications, but wrong in limiting the identification only to one historical 
reality. The same verdict may be passed on the preterist school of thought, 
especially the Roman version. And certainly there are prophecies of the future 
in Revelation. The crucial yet problematic task of the interpreter is to identify 
through careful exegesis and against the original historical background those 
texts which pertain respectively to past, present, and future. 

The present commentary fits most within the overall interpretative frame- 
work of such past commentaries as Caird, Johnson, Sweet, and above ali Hen- 
driksen and Wilcox. 


INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLISM 


Some commentaries on the Apocalypse have introductory sections that sum- 
marize the meaning of the more significant symbols of the book. Here such 
explanation will be reserved for the commentary section ‘itself at the various 
points where the symbols occur in the text of the Apocalypse, especially at their 
first occurrence. Here I will make some methodological comments on the sym- 
bolic nature of the book and the interpretation of its symbols. 


The Symbolic Nature of the Apocalypse 


Rev. 1:1 introduces the book, not only with the word “apocalypse” but also by 
saying that God ‘“‘made known” to John the contents of the book through an 
angel. “Made known” (so RSV, NRSV, NEB, JB, NIV) is a rendering of the 
aorist tense of ojatve. The standard NT Greek lexicon! translates this appear- 
ance of the word as ‘“‘make known, report, communicate,” acknowledging also 
that the word can connote “‘foretell,”’ “mean,” or “‘signify” in other literature. 
All these definitions generally connote the idea of communication, though the 
precise nature of the communication is left undefined. 

To understand the word fully, its role in the immediate context must be 
recalled. It is part of a clear allusion to Dan. 2:28-30, 45. The clauses ‘‘revelation 
. . . God showed . . . what must come to pass .. . and he made known 
{onuaive)” occur together only in Daniel 2 and Rev. 1:1.2 In the LXX of Daniel 
2 onpaive is a translation of the Aramaic yéda‘ (“make known’’); Theod. has 
yopiCw (“make known”). Even with the more general terms in the Aramaic 
and Theod. the manner of communication is defined by the context of the vision 
as symbolic communication by means of a dream vision. In the LXX the 
symbolic nature of the communication is also signaled by the use of onpcive. 
For example, v 45: 


Just as you have seen a stone cut out from a mountain without hands and 
[have seen it] grind to powder the earthenware, the iron, the brass, the silver, 


1. BAGD, 747. 

2. For in-depth textual demonstration that these combined clauses in 1:1 refer to Daniel 2 
see the comments below on 1:1, as well as the sections of this Introduction on ‘Structure and Plan” 
and "The Disputed Significance of 1:19 as an Interpretative Key to the Book.” onpatve also occurs 


not only in Dan. 2:45 (LXX) but also in Dan. 2:23, 30 (LXX) in the introduction to Daniel’s 
description of the king’s dream. 
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and the gold, [so} the great God has signified (owove) to the king what will 
occur in the latter days. 


The revelation is not abstract but pictorial. The king saw a huge statue composed 
of four sections of different metals: gold, silver, bronze, and iron. The statue 
was smashed by a rock that grew until it became a mountain filling the earth. 
Daniel recounts the symbolic vision seen by the king and then interprets it: each 
section of the colossus represented a major world kingdom, the last of which 
would be defeated and replaced by God’s eternal kingdom. The LXX translator 
probably chose onuatve to render “make known” to underscore the precise 
kind of communication under discussion, which was symbolic communication. 

onpatve can overlap with the more general and abstract idea of “make 
known” in the sense of “‘indicate,” “declare,” “‘be manifest.”3 But its more concrete 
and at least equally common sense is “show by a sign,” “give (or make) signs (or 
signals),” or “signify” (the last translation is used in Douay, KJV, and NASB margin 
in Rev. 1:1). onuatve typically has this idea of symbolic communication when it is 
not used in the general sense of “make known.” Both the abstract and concrete 
senses are found in the LXX. Of its five other NT occurrences, two have the sense 
of “make known” (Acts 11:28; 25:27), though one (Acts 11:28) may have the 
nuance of symbolic information (if it is parallel with the prophetic mode of symbolic 
revelation by the same prophet in Acts 21:10-11); three others are in John’s Gospel 
where it summarizes Jesus’ pictorial description of crucifixion John 12:33; 18:32; 
21:19), The Gospel writers use the cognate noun onpetov repeatedly to referto Jesus’ 
miracles as outward ‘‘signs’’ or “symbols” of his attributes and mission.4 

The symbolic use of onpaive in Daniel 2 defines the use in Rev. 1:1 as 
referring to symbolic communication and not mere general conveyance of in- 
formation. Therefore, John’s choice of onpatve over ywpita (“make known’’) 
is not haphazard but intentional. Regardless of which Aramaic or Greek word 
or version is in view, however, the allusion to Dan. 2:28-30, 45 indicates that a 
symbolic vision and its interpretation is going to be part of the warp and woof 
of the means of communication throughout Revelation. This conclusion is based 
on the supposition that John uses OT references with significant degrees of 
awareness of OT context, for which I will argue later.5 


3. See BAGD; LSJ, 592. The verb does have the more general sense in Dan. 2:15 (LXX). 

4. E.g., Jesus’ healing of the dying boy in John 4:46-54 is an action symbolizing his ability 
to give spiritual life, as well as literal resurrection life to ali, in the light of the context of (5:19-29); 
the “‘sign” of the feeding of the five thousand symbolizes Jesus’ ability to give spiritual, salvific 
nourishment: cf. K. H. Rengstorf, TDNT VII, 229-59. For examples of onnatve with the general 
sense of “‘make known” in contemporary literature see the LXX of Exod. 18:20; 1 Esdr. 2:2(4); 
8:48(49); and Esth. 2:22; for examples of the concrete figurative use see the LXX references to 
“signaling” by a trumpet blow (e.g., Num. 10:9; Josh. 6:8(7); Judg. 7:21; Job 39:24-25; Jer. 4:5; 
Ezek. 33:3, 6) or making signals with one's foot (Prov. 6:13). 

5. See further the section of this Introduction below on the “The Use of the Old Testament’ 


and exegetical test cases throughout the commentary. 
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That onpoive means “communicate by symbols” in Rev. 1:1 is confirmed 
also by the parallel use of Sefxvuy (“show”) in the first clause of v 1: “The 
revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave to him to show to his servants.”’ This 
word ‘“‘show” is not a synonym with other words meaning “make known,” 
though it could be used in that manner in other contexts. Rather, it refers here 
to a revelation through the medium of symbolic heavenly visions communicated 
through an angel. That deixvopi means “show” is clarified from the other seven 
uses of the verb in the book, in which it clearly has that sense (4:1; 17:1; 21:9-10; 
22:1, 6, 8). In each, a symbolic vision is what is ‘‘shown,” and John notes that 
he “saw” these pictorial revelations (e.g., 17:3, 6; 21:22; 22:8). The section of 
visions is punctuated throughout by the refrain “and I saw” (xa elSov). It is 
fitting that onpatve is parallel with Setxvupt in 1:1, since virtually the same 
parallel is observable between 5nAdo (“‘show” or “‘reveal’’) and cnpaive in 
Dan. 2:28-30 (LXX). 

The significance of all this bears on one’s overall hermeneutical approach 
to the Apocalypse. Some commentators contend that since Revelation sometimes 
explicitly explains the meaning of an image in a vision there is a ‘presumption 
that, where expressions are not explained, they can normally be interpreted 
according to their natural [i-e., literal] meaning, unless the context clearly indi- 
cates otherwise.’ Therefore, a number of authors of both popular and scholarly 
commentaries contend that one should interpret literally except where one is 
forced to interpret symbolically by clear indications of context. But the results 
of the analysis above of 1:1 indicate that this rule should be tured on its head: 
we are told in the book’s introduction that the majority of the material in it is 
revelatory symbolism (1:12-20 and 4:1-22:5 at the least). Hence, the predomi- 
nant manner by which to approach the material will be according to a nonliteral 
interpretative method. Of course, some parts are not symbolic, but the essence 
of the book is figurative. Where there is lack of clarity about whether something 
is symbolic, the scales of judgment should be tilted in the direction of a nonliteral 
analysis. The assumption that a minority of formally explicit explanations of 
images indicates that the unexplained images are to be taken “literally” is 
contradicted by even supposedly literal interpreters who acknowledge 
throughout the book the symbolic meaning of images that have no explicit 
explanation attached — for example, the Lamb, the Lion, and the book (ch. 5), 
the woman (ch. 12), God’s throne, the “‘one hour”’ of testing (3:10), the sword 
proceeding out of Christ’s mouth (1:16; 2:16; 19:15), and the “one hour” of 
Babylon’s desolation (ch. 18). Furthermore, symbolic genres elsewhere in bib- 
lical literature can be detected where images are clearly figurative but there are 
no formal explanatory formulas. 

Recognizing the predominant symbolic genre of Revelation is crucial as 
we approach the interpretation of the book. We can assume that there are four 
levels of communication in most segments of Revelation, especially from ch. 4 


6. Walvoord, Revelation, 30. 
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and onward: the linguistic level, which is composed of the record of the text 
itself to be read or heard; a visionary level, which consists of John’s actual 
visionary experience; a referential level, which consists of the particular histori- 
cal identification of the objects seen in the vision; and a symbolic level, which 
consists of what the symbols in the vision connote about their historical refer- 
ents.’ For example, in 19:7-8 the textual description represents the linguistic 
level, which can be read or heard. The images of a bride and fine linen garments 
are what John saw on the visionary level. On the referential level the picture of 
the bride and bridegroom’s wedding refers to actual believers enjoying some 
form of communion with Christ, probably after his second coming. Finally, the 
symbolic level refers to whatever we determine to be the precise meaning of 
the communion of the bride with the bridegroom and of the wedding imagery 
in general (the fine linen is explicitly interpreted as ‘the righteous deeds of the 
saints”). At least part of that symbolic meaning is that of the church’s consum- 
mate spiritual unity with Christ in his presence and the joy and celebration 
associated with this final union. Many interpreters of the book formally acknowl- 
edge these distinctions in approaching the task of interpretation. Whether John 
is recording vision or audition does not materially change the symbolic nature 
of the communication, since symbolism functions through both mediums (see 
further below). 

The same four levels are apparent in the vision in 13:1ff. There is the 
obvious linguistic level of the text’s record for the readers or hearers. The 
visionary level consists of John’s experience of seeing the beast. On the fefer- 
ential level, the image of a beast corresponds to a person or group of people 
that appear in history. And the beast is not merely some photographic rendering 
of a historical force, but it is a symbol with a specific meaning, a human force 
that opposes God, is powerful and demonic, oppresses God's. people, blas- 
phemes, etc. (see further on 13: 1ff.). The symbol of the beast, its use in the OT, 
and other images associated with the beast enforce the meaning of the symbol. 

Some commentators, however, typically neglect the possibility, even prob- 
ability, of the visionary and symbolic levels of communication by collapsing 
them into the referential, historical level. Many of these literal commentators 
essentially understand the visions as direct reproductions of historical events 
that are so strange and extraordinary that they could not have occurred in past 
history up to the present; therefore, they portray literally events to happen in 
the future, directly before Chnist’s final coming.® John Walvoord’s commentary 
provides abundant examples of this kind of literalistic approach. Walvoord says 


7. This fourfold distinction of communication levels in Revelation follows broadly the 
analysis by Poythress, “‘Genre and Hermeneutics.” Poythress does sometimes biur the referential 
historical level and the symbolic levels of meaning. For the implications of this method of symbolic 
analysis for the controversial passage 20:1-6 see Poythress’s discussion and the commentary below 
on 20:1-6. 

8. See Poythress, “Genre and Hermeneutics,” 49-54, for examples of this in various parts 


of Revelation. 
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that the “symbols and their interpretation are [to be] regarded as being fulfilled 
in a normal way.’ This indicates a literal, straightforward correspondence 
between historical event and description in the text, between, that is, the refer- 
ential level and the linguistic level. There is no recognition of symbolism unless 
it is inescapable, that is, either when the symbol is explicitly explained elsewhere 
in the book or when a symbolic interpretation is obvious from the context. 
“Normal” ultimately means that the symbolic manner of communication is 
exceptional, it implies practically no serious acknowledgement of a visionary 
and symbolic level, and it results in an attempt to interpret the majority of visions 
nonsymbolically. 

Accordingly, Walvoord concludes that the plagues described in the trum- 
pets and bowls passages will happen in the future in the precise manner in which 
John saw them portrayed because they are based on the Exodus plagues, and 
the images recorded in Exodus have a one-to-one correspondence with literal 
historical events that happened in Egypt. For example, the hail and fire that 
bums up trees and green grass (the first trumpet in Revelation 8) are not 
symbolic, since the depiction is modeled clearly on the plague of Exod. 9:18-26: 
because the hail and fire of the Exodus plague narrative was literal hail and fire 
that struck Egypt, so the fire and hail of the first trumpet must likewise be a 
photographic depiction of future historical plagues. 

But the parallel with Exodus does not supply unambiguous demonstration 
in support of a literal fulfillment. All that it shows is that the two descriptions 
are homologous, that is, that they have an essential relation in some manner. 
But the nature of that relation needs to be determined. Are they homologous in 
their physical form and effects, or in theological significance, or both? The 
images depicted certainly refer to actual events on the referential level. 

But in the light of the above analysis concluding in favor of a predominant 
symbolic genre in Revelation, it is probable that though the hail and fire refer 
on the symbolic level to actual events involving real people, as in Exodus, still 
there is no literal one-to-one correspondence between the images in the narrative 
and actual events, as is the case in the historical gerire of Exodus. In Revelation 
the fire and hail are to be understood on the symbolic level as representing 
particular facets of divine judgment that can be drawn out further by thorough 
exegesis of the theological meaning of this particular Exodus plague. In partic- 
ular, the first plague, together with the three following plagues, which are also 
modeled on Exodus plagues, speak of God depriving the ungodly of earthly 
security because of their persecution and idolatry in order to indicate their 
separation from him. The possibility of this analysis is also indicated by allusions 
to the Exodus plagues elsewhere in early Jewish writings, which function figu- 
ratively to describe subsequent divine punishments on Israel or humanity. 
Furthermore, some of the other OT allusions in Rey. 8:7 function figuratively 
in their original OT contexts (cf., e.g., Ezekiel 5). Finally, earlier references in 


9. Walvoord, Revelation, 21. 
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Revelation to “‘fire’” are clearly figurative (e.g., 4:5; see the fuller explanation 
in the comments on 8:6-12). 


A Method for Interpreting Symbols 


Symbols as Figurative Comparisons: Metaphor, Simile, and Other 
Comparative Forms of Speech 


The essential element in the definition of ‘metaphor’ is transgression of the 
meanings of words established on the basis of common usage. The same is true 
of ‘‘parable” in the Gospels, and most of the following discussion of figurative 
comparisons is applicable to parables. To transgress the established meaning of 
a word is to use it with the associated meanings of another word or words. For 
example, in the statement “George is a wolf” we use nouns belonging to the 
two different conceptual categories of human and animal. George the man is 
explained through the category of wolf. The conceptual lexical categories of the 
human and animal are transgressed. If we say ‘Peter is a rock,” the conceptual 
boundaries of the animate and inanimate are transgressed. Therefore, comparison 
or analogy in metaphor occurs when conceptual word boundaries are trans- 
gressed. 

On the basis of these two elements, a metaphor may be defined as a 
deliberate transgression of a word’s boundaries of meaning, a transgression that 
is meaningful but cannot be understood literally. There are three crucial parts 
of a metaphor: the literal subject (tenor), the figurative subject (vehicle), and 
the resulting point of comparison. The figurative subject always explains the 
literal subject in some way. The figurative subject is a filter or lens through 
which the main point (or points) of comparison is (or are) deduced and applied 
to the literal subject. The point of comparison usually carries both cognitive and 
emotional elements. If ‘‘George is a wolf” is said in a context in which George 
is understood to be a dangerous criminal, then we understand better through the 
picture of wolf that George is someone who hurts people, and this image evokes 
a feeling of fear. 

There may be more than one point of comparison for each metaphor; this 
is especially the case in Revelation. In “George is a wolf,” the broader context 
may suggest that George is not only dangerous like a wolf but also that he is 
cunning, quick, elusive, scavenging, preying on others, and hungry. Potentially 
all or only some of these points of comparison may be in mind. Sometimes John 
explains his implied metaphors by giving explicit identifications of an image 
following visionary depictions of them. Where he does not, the immediate and 
broad context of the book is the most important factor in determining which 
meanings are intended. Where he does give such an explicit identification and 
then repeats the image later in the book without such identification, it should 
be assumed that the early identification probably holds true for the later use of 
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the image or is at least included. For example, since the lampstands in ch. | are 
explicitly identified as the churches of chs. 2-3, it is probable that the same 
identification is valid for the two lampstands in 11:4. When a probable identi- 
fication has been established for a prior image that receives no formal explana- 
tion in the book, then that identification is likewise applicable to repeated 
appearances of the image later in the book; “earlier occurrences of a term, an 
image, or a motif become a given in the narrative line to be drawn on in the 
development of a later scene.” !0 

The known commonplace associations of a picture also help provide 
possible alternative points of comparison when the context of the book does not 
yield a clear identification. This means that thorough survey must be made of 
the commonplace associations in the biblical and ancient world through the 
primary source documents, especially the Hebrew OT, the LXX, Jewish litera- 
ture, and pagan literature, as well as evidence from numismatic, inscriptional, 
and prosopographical sources (on the last see further below). The OT and 
Judaism are the primary background against which to understand the images 
and ideas of the Apocalypse. This commentary will focus on tracing the exegeti- 
cal tradition in the OT and Judaism of OT symbolic passages that John alludes 
to; thus we hope to see the commonplace associations of the OT symbols in 
their ongoing interpretative developments. Nevertheless, the Greco-Roman 
world is also an important source of needed background against which to 
understand the book. 

In addition to context and the known commonplace associations, the most 
obvious way of disceming the intended point(s) of comparison is the literal 
subject itself. The literal subject of ““George”’ the human compared with “wolf” 
immediately excludes some wolfly associations such as fur, pointed ears and 
large teeth, though even these could be associated with George if the context 
warranted it. There are varying degrees of correspondence between the picture 
and the literal subject. In high degrees of correspondence something essential 
to the likeness of the picture is applied to the literal subject. In low degrees of 
correspondence the likeness is restricted to some narrow aspect of the figurative 
subject.!! 

In studying the language of the Apocalypse careful consideration needs 
to be given to identifying the point(s) of comparison, which are usually multiple 
for any given symbol. An author may intend one metaphor to have more than 
one point of comparison. Therefore, to identify more than one point of compari- 
son in a single metaphor is not to be guilty of allegorical interpretation. It is, 
rather, to discover the original intention of an author’s metaphorical usage. 


10. L. L. Thompson, “‘Literary Unity,” 354. Thompson, following J. Bruner, compares this 
to “the process whereby the mind or a computer program loops back on the output of a prior 
computation and treats it as a given that can be the input for the next operation” (362-63); see 
similarly Mealy, After the Thousand Years, \3. 

1]. See further Caird, Language and Imagery, 153-59. 
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At least three forms of comparison occur in the Apocalypse. Formal 
metaphor in which the literal subject is connected to the figurative subject by a 
form of “‘to be” (“The Lord is my shepherd who loves me”). Simile is when 
the two subjects are linked by “‘like” (“The Lord is like a shepherd who loves 
me’’). Hypocatastasis occurs when the literal subject is not stated but assumed 
((The Lord who is like] ‘The shepherd loves me”’). 

A figurative comparison is detected when the reader is able to discern that 
an author intends to transgress word boundaries. Telltale signs of an author’s 
intent to transgress word boundaries include (1) formal linking of two words of 
totally different meanings so that one is compared to the other (1:20: “the seven 
lampstands are the seven churches”), (2) use of a key descriptive term to alert 
the reader to the presence of a comparative relationship (1:20: “the mystery of 
the seven stars’’; see also on 11:8: “‘the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt”’), (3) the impossibility of any intelligible literal interpretation 
(10:10: “I ate the book’’), (4) a statement that would be outrageously false or 
contradictory if taken literally (11:3-4: ‘‘my two witnesses . . . are the two olive 
trees and the two lampstands’”’), (5) context that renders a literal interpretation 
improbable, and (6) clear and repeated figurative use of the same word elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse.!2 The last of these is one of the most helpful. 

It is important to realize that in the Apocalypse some comparative figures 
of speech are intended as visual pictures needing interpretation while others are 
meant only to be perceived on a more abstract mental level. The latter usually 
occurs where a number of seemingly different visual pictures are combined. The 
collocation of images makes visualization almost impossible or extremely 
awkward. The pictures are not to be mechanically harmonized into one big visual 
picture, but the interpretative ideas of each image are to be considered and related 
to one another. The purpose of the combination is to “overwhelm the imagina- 
tion” and to express ideas that together transcend pictorial visualization.!3 Ex- 
amples are ‘‘the lamb standing as though it had been slain, with seven horns 
and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent out into all the earth’ 
(5:6) and the dimensions and description of the new, heavenly Jerusalem (see 
on 21:15-21). 

Sweet contends that such a collocation of pictures is meant to appeal more 
to the ear than to the eye, especially since the book opens with a blessing 
pronounced over those “who hear the words of the prophecy” (1:3) and because 
the exhortation ‘‘let the one who has ears hear what the Spint says to the 
churches” appears at the end of each of the seven letters (cf. also 13:9). This 
effect of the imagery may also be hinted at when we notice that John’s visions 
are often interpreted by what he hears following the vision, though the opposite 
pattern also occurs. This function of the language is consistent with Hebrew 


12. See on 11:8; for further ways to identify comparative statements see Caird, Language 


and Imagery, 186-97. 
13. See Caird, Language and Imagery, 149. 
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imagery, which ‘appealed to the ear rather than to the eye and created a dynamic 
psychological impression without necessarily evoking a picture in the mind.” !4 
There is merit to this notion. If it is correct, then cognitive ideas would be 
conveyed through hearing and understood abstractly rather than through mental 
visualization. 

Though the OT, Judaism, NT, and immediate context of the Apocalypse provide 
the primary background for its imagery, much work remains to be done on surveying the 
various sources of the Greco-Roman world to broaden the multiple ideas associated with 
many of the images in the Apocalypse. A good example of the fruitfulness of such study 
is Stevenson, “Conceptual Background.” Stevenson demonstrates that the notions of 
victory and royalty associated with crowns, traditionally acknowledged by commentators 
on the Apocalypse, need to be expanded to include ideas of divine glory and honor, 
especially in 4:4, 10 and 14:14. Particularly instructive is his conclusion that the elders’ 
casting their crowns at the feet of God (4:10) is part of their honoring him as the ultimate 
benefactor of humanity in his work of creation. 


The Symbolic Significance of Numbers 


Past commentators have usually agreed that at least four numbers — three, four, 
seven, and twelve — and their multiples have symbolic meanings in Revelation. 
They have also generally agreed that-these numbers receive their figurative 
significance from the OT,!5 though, of course, literal interpreters of Revelation 
contend for a consistent literal approach to understanding the numbers, as they 
do the pictures in the book. The probability is that the numbers are to be 
comprehended symbolically for the same reason that the pictorial images of the 
book are so to be viewed (see above on the significance of Daniel 2 as the 
background of Rev. 1:1). Some could take a mediating approach and argue that 
while the numbers have figurative meanings, the literal sense is also included. 
OT examples of the number seven as figurative include passages in which 
priestly figures sprinkle the altar seven times with sacrificial blood, a literal 
action that also includes the symbolic notion of completeness (e.g., Lev. 8:11; 
cf. Leviticus 13-16, 23-26). But the burden of proof rests on demonstration that 
both a figurative and a literal idea are included in the pictures of Revelation 
because, as we have seen, 1:1 programmatically introduces the pictorial visions 
of the book as having a symbolic meaning without any one-to-one relation to 
literal historical events and because some of the generally agreed upon symbols 
do not function in such a dual manner (e.g., lampstands, stars, lamb, lion, book, 
seals, throne, dragon, and beast). 

Seven as a number of completeness is also apparent from the seven days 
of creation in Genesis 1, which is the complete period of God’s work of creating; 
likewise, the Hebrew notion of a full week being seven days enhanced the 


14. Sweet, Revelation, 14, ef. also 17, 70, 164. 


15. For brief surveys of OT usage of the various numbers see the commentary sections at 
the first occurrences of the numbers. 
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association of seven with completeness. The OT uses seven repeatedly for the 
figurative notion of completeness. Similarly, sevenfold wrath in Gen. 4:15, 24 
and Ps. 79:12 is best understood as a figurative indication of full or complete 
wrath to satisfy justice. The Roman rulers Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) and Com- 
modus (180-192) minted coins associating their images with seven stars, prob- 
ably symbolizing their dominion over the whole world (see further on Rev. 
1:16).16 The observation that there were seven colors in a full rainbow further 
associated seven with completeness (for the figurative sense of seven see further 
on, ¢.g., 1:4, 16). 

Four is also a number of completeness, especially connoting something 
of universal or worldwide scope. For example, Sib. Or. 4.24-26 says, in referring 
to the completeness of either God’s creation of humanity or God’s purpose that 
humanity dominate the entire earth, that ‘‘it is God himself who fashioned Adam 
of four letters, the first-formed man, fulfilling by his name east, west, south, and 
north’ (likewise 2 En. [J] 30:13 has: ‘I assigned to him [Adam] a name from 
the four components: from East — [A], from West.— [D], from North — [A], 
from South — [M],”’ and Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers 12:35 similarly asserts 
that Adam was ‘‘a [micro]cosm of the cosmos,” “‘the world citizen’”’; on figu- 
rative uses of four see further on, e.g., Rev. 4:6b-8; 7:1 and below on usage in 
Philo). 

Twelve also represents completeness as well as the accompanying idea of 
unity in diversity, as in the one nation Israel composed of twelve tribes. The 
twelve apostles mirror the same reality for the people of God in the NT period. 
There are also twelve months in one year and two sets of twelve in a day of 
twenty-four hours (for further examples of figurative uses of twelve see on 
7:4-8). Ten also represents completeness. 17 

Other examples of completeness are the seven seals, seven trumpets, and 
seven bowls, which are so numbered in order to underscore the completeness 
of God’s worldwide judgment. And, if a sevenfold division of Revelation is 
correct, then this numerical division would indicate the completeness of the 
book’s message about judgment and salvation. The broader fourfold division of 
the book would underscore the same thing, with the added notion that the 
message has absolute universal application (for the viability of these divisions 
see below on the ‘Structure and Plan” of Revelation). That the book is addressed 
to only seven churches in chs. 2-3 suggests that these churches represent the 
church universal (see the comments on 1:4a for further argument of this point). 

Four, seven, and twelve also figuratively convey the notion of God’s 
ordering of the world and his sovereignty over it. The numbers point to the 
reality that God’s will guides every event. For example, the proliferation of a 


16. A. Y. Collins, ‘Numerical Symbolism,” 1262-63. 

17. For this figurative sense of “‘ten” cf. the “ten commandments”, Gen. 18:32, Lev. 26:26; 
1 Sam. 1:8; 18:7-8; 21:11; Pss. 3:6; 91:7; Eccl. 7:19; Dan. 1:12-14, 20 (cf. Rev. 2:10); 7:7, 20, 24 
(ef. Rev. 13:1; 17:3, 12); see the discussion below on Philo, On Creation 103-5. 
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repeated series of sevens, especially of letters, seals, trumpets, and bowls (to- 
gether with formally unnumbered segments with seven discernible divisions) 
form the essential structure of the book and reveal a thoroughgoing and careful 
arrangement of parts of the book: each sevenfold segment narrates the battle of 
evil forces against God and his people and concludes with the defeat of the 
enemy and God’s victory. One overall figurative effect of this repeated complex 
patterning is that the reader is left with the impression of God’s all-encompassing 
will being like an elaborate spider web in which Satan and his forces are caught. 
Though they attempt to free themselves from divine sovereignty, they cannot 
escape ultimate defeat. The repetition of the numbers and the repeated series of 
numbers highlight the idea that nothing is haphazard or accidental.'8 The analogy 
of a chess game is also appropriate: the sacrificial move of Christ at the cross 
puts the Devil in checkmate (= deals the Devil a mortal wound) so that his defeat 
is inescapable; nevertheless, the Devil continues to play the game of rebellion, 
in which he struggles to avoid final defeat.!9 

Richard Bauckham has highlighted the figurative meaning of the numbers 
and their multiples by showing that key Greek phrases are used in patterns of 
fours and sevens, which intensify the sense of theological completeness.2° 

The following examples are the most notable in Bauckham’s discussion: 

(L) The seven beatitudes indicate the complete blessing on God’s people and may 
even serve as a summary of Revelation’s message about salvation. 

(2) The number four is the number of cosmic completeness, as in the earth’s four 
comers (7:1; 20:8) and ‘‘four winds” (7:1). Further indication of this meaning comes 
from 5:13, where creatures in four sectors of the cosmos offer a fourfold doxology to 
God and the Lamb. Elsewhere when the world is referred to it is also divided into four 
parts (8:7-12; 14:7; 16:2-9). These four parts of earth are the targets of the first four 
trumpets and first four bowls, which demonstrate God's judicial power over all creation. 
In this respect, the division of the seals, trumpets, and bowls into a 4 + 3 pattern is 
partially the result of designing the first four to be judgments on the world. Here 
Bauckham could have appealed to Philo, On Creation 97-106, which repeatedly mentions 
four and three as the key components of the number seven, even explicitly saying that 
seven, “‘being made up as it is of 3 and 4... is a presentation of all that is naturally 
steadfast and upright in the universe” (following the Loeb translation). 

Bauckham notes that there are even four series of seven judgments (if we include 
the series rescinded in 10:3-7); here 4 x 7 underscores the connotation of complete 
judgments on the entire world, which is consistent with Lev. 26:18-28, where the threat 
of a sevenfold judgment on Israel is repeated four times. Perhaps the sevenfold repetition 
of “sickle” in the short space of six verses (14:14-19) denotes the completeness of 
worldwide judgment. In this connection, it is probably not coincidental that the list of 
imports from ‘‘the merchants of the earth” to Babylon (= Rome, 18:11-13) has twenty- 
eight items (4 x 7), which thus represent the totality of products from the entire world. 


18. So A. ¥. Collins, “‘Numerical Symbolism.” 

19. For the analogy see Mulholland, Revelation, 228. 

20. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 29-37, though I occasionally draw different inferences 
from the observations than Bauckham. Wendland’s multiple sevenfold structural analysis supple- 
ments the following discussion of Bauckham (‘7 x 7”; see the summary below in the section on 
“The Structure and Plan of the Apocalypse”’). 
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The fourfold formula ‘every tribe, tongue, people, and nation” (in different 
orders) is used seven times to indicate all humanity on earth (though the first two 
occurrences, in 5:9 and 7:9, refer to the redeemed and the other occurrences to the 
unredeemed). 

(3) Certain names of God and Christ are also repeated in patterns of four and 
seven. The phrase “the one who lives forever and ever” is applied to God four times 
(4:9, 10; 10:6; 15:7) in order to designate him as the everlasting creator who rules 
over creation (cf. 4:11; 10:6). The complete title ‘the Lord God Almighty” (in the 
nominative) and the title ‘‘the one who sits on the throne” both occur seven times 
(1:8; 4:8; 11:17; 15:3; 16:7; 19:6; 21:22 and 5:1, 7, 13; 6:16; 7:15; 21:5; cf. also 4:9, 
10; 19:4). Additional variations of the first phrase are used probably to preserve the 
number seven. Similarly, the self-designations of Christ and God as “the Alpha and 
the Omega" and equivalent ascriptions appear seven times (1:8, 17; 21:6 [twice]; 
22:13 [three times]). 

The name “Christ”?! appears seven times and the name “Jesus” fourteen times. 
“The Lamb” is used of Christ twenty-eight times, seven bringing the Lamb and God 
together. The 7 x 4 appearances of this title underscore the universal scope of the Lamb’s 
complete victory. 

(4) The “seven spirits’ are mentioned four times (1:4; 3:1; 4:5; 5:6) to signify the 
fullness of divine sovereignty, which is ‘‘sent out into all the earth” (5:6), probably 
through the church’s prophetic witness; in this respect “prophecy” is referred to seven 
times (1:3; 11:6; 19:10; 22:7, 10, 18, 19). To underscore the idea of the Spirit’s full 
sovereignty the word “Spirit’22 (in the singular) is used fourteen times (7 x 2); seven 
of these appear in the repeated refrain at the end of each of the Jetters and four others in 
the fourfold repetition of “in the Spirit’ (1:10; 4:2; 17:3; 21:10), referring to the full 
effectiveness of John’s prophetic commission. 

(5) Significantly, no such numerical patterns for the names of Satan, the beast, or 
the false prophet can be observed, except when they parody Gud or Christ (12:3; 13:1; 
17:3, 7, 9-11). 

(6) Twelve is the number of God’s people, which is squared to indicate complete- 
ness and multiplied by one thousand to connote vastness. This number is so significant 
that twelve occurs twelve times in the portrayal of the New Jerusalem as an image of the 
end-time completeness of the saints (21:9-22:5, which includes the three fours in 21:13 
and ordinals up to twelve in 21:19-20). 

(7) To Bauckham’s examples the following may be added, though there are 
probably other significant instances. The fourfold allusion to Danie] 2:28ff. in 1:1, 19; 
4:1; and 22:6 (though with minor variations) indicates another broad fourfold division 
of the book and suggests its all-encompassing message for history, leading up to the 
consummation. Since the overview of history in Danie] 2 begins and ends with the 
same words (cf. Dan. 2:28 and Dan. 2:45), Revelation’s demarcation of its overview 
in the same manner, especially with the fourfold repetition of the allusion, points 
likewise to the comprehensive, worldwide nature of its message (see further pp. 108-51 
below). 

‘Sidley the allusion to Exod. 19:16ff. (“lightnings, sounds, and thunders”) 
appears four times in Revelation at major literary joints to introduce (4:5) or conclude 
(8:5; 11:19; 16:18) with a suggestion of final judgment. This fourfold repetition under- 
scores the finality and universality of the last judgment. The climactic nature of the 
judgment is heightened by progressive expansion of the wording of the allusion. 


21. Including occurrences of “Jesus” in the phrase “Jesus Christ.” 
22. Bauckham excludes Rev. 11:11 and 22:6 from the count since these, he rightly judges, 
do not refer to the Holy Spirit; likewise references to an evil “spirit” are excluded. 
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The word “woman” (yov") occurs ten times?3 and “bride” (vipgn) three times 
and “saints” (éywc) fourteen times,*5 all as expressions for the community of God. 
Terms for the ungodly community appear to bé set in counterbalance: “whore” (xépvn) 
four times,26 “woman” (yovt)) seven times,27 and ‘those who dwell on the earth” (t@v 
matorxotvtev éxl ths yii¢) ten times.28 These numerical pattems of contrasts probably 
highlight the totality of the people of God over against the totality of the unbelieving 
world. Could the term “Babylon” and its description as ‘‘great’’ (wey&An) be used six 
times to associate it with the beast (i.e., with his number 666) to indicate incompleteness 
and imperfection, which characterizes fallen and unredeemed humanity (see the com- 
ments on 13:18)? Six occurrences of the word “woman” (yuv1) refer to the Babylonian 
whore, which may enhance this same idea. In the light of these observations, is it 
coincidence that the classes of unredeemed humanity in 6:15 can possibly be counted as 
seven or six groups (see the comments on 6:15)? The division into seven suggests that 
all unbelieving humanity without exception will be judged, and the six may imply that 
the reason for judgment is human sinful imperfection, especially attempts to fulfill 
humanity spiritually through idolatrous worship. 

It is also worthy of mention that some repetitions of words may increase toward 
the end of the book, possibly to underscore the climactic nature of the event involved 
with the repetition. Twelve may occur repeatedly at the end of the book (twelve times in 
21:9-22:5) to highlight the consummate unity of God’s people. Christ’s name “Alpha 
and Omega” and its equivalents may be repeated more in chs. 21 and 22 to highlight 
him as the one who will, indeed, conclude history. That this name introduces and 
concludes the book (1:8, 17; 21:6 [twice]; 22:13 [three occurrences]) may reflect an 
intention to use it as an inclusio that demonstrates that Christ and God, who brought 
history into being, will conclude it (see further on the texts just cited). 

Bauckham concludes, rightly, that some of these numerical patterns may be ac- 
cidental. But it is improbable that the majority are coincidental because there are so many 
of these patterns and because these panerns involve the Apocalypse’s most crucial 
theological and anthropological terms.29 


23. 12:1, 4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; 19:7; 21:9. 

24, 21:2, 9, 22:17. The number three is associated with God (cf. the threefold temporal 
formulas in 1:4, 8, 4:8, 11:17) and perhaps the Trinity. The number three in the Bible also signifies 
completeness, as, for example, is expressed by the completeness of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in 1:4-5, which is parodied by the dragon, beast, and false prophet in ch. 13 (and in 16:13; see 
further on 13:18 and the concluding section on ch. 13). It is fitting that the ‘“‘bride” reflect the 
threefoldness of God. The word “bride” (vtyon) actually appears a total of four times (18:23; 21:2, 
9; 22:17), but the use in 18:23 is not a reference to the community of God (some texts read voyon 
also in 19:7). Could the first occurrence of “bride” in 18:23 anticipate the three references in chs. 
21 and 22 so that what the old, corrupt world was permanently void of would be a permanent reality 
in the new world, which is made more attractive by comparison with what will be absent in the old 
world (cf. 18:22-23: with 14:2 and 22:5)? 

25. 5:8; 8:3, 4; 11:18; 13:7, 10; 14:12; 16:6; 17:6; 18:20, 24; 19:8; 20:9; 22:11 (generic 
singular); not included is the inferior variant aywv in 22:21 (see NA2® on 22:21). 

26. 17:1, 15, 16; 19:2; the plural occurs a fifth time referring to those over whom “Babylon 
the Great," “the whore,” rules (17:5). 

27. 2:20; 17:3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 18 (excluding the plural “women” in 14:4, which is a negative 
reference but not explicitly to the metaphorical woman Jezebel or Babylon). 

28. 3:10; 6:10; 8:13; 11:10a, b; 13:8, 14; 17:2, 8. 

29. One possible objection to such significance in the numerical pattems is possible variation 
in the same patterns due to textual variants. The counts in the above analysis are based on the 
preferred readings of NA25. 
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A. Y. Collins argues that the numbers four, seven, and twelve signify cosmic order 
in apocalyptic literature and especially in Revelation.29 In particular, John uses these 
numbers to indicate that God’s will is behind all events and guides them; the numbers 
represent the divine will as a “net in which the Satanic forces are captured, surrounded 
and confined on all sides,” so that the ultimate victory of God’s people is already 
assured.3! The frequent repetition of the numbers underscores the notion that nothing is 
random or coincidental. 

Collins's study is a significant and helpful contribution to the study of numbers 
in Revelation. She questions whether “completeness” is a connotation of the number 
seven, noting that significant commentators assume this meaning without demonstrating 
it.32 However, her notion of cosmic order and the idea of completeness are not incom- 
patible. Furthermore, our discussion to this point has attempted to demonstrate that the 
idea of completeness and perfection is entailed in the use of four, seven, and twelve. 
Collins's exclusion of such a meaning is possible but not ultimately persuasive. She does 
little analysis of numbers in the OT, but what she does survey does not provide evidence 
against the figurative notion of completeness, fullness, or perfection (e.g., she acknowl- 
edges oe plausibility of such a notion in the use of “‘sevenfold’”’ in Gen. 4:15, 24; Ps. 
79:12). 

An example of Collins’s treatment of “seven” in some of the sources is found in 
her conclusions about Philo’s use of numbers. She concludes that Philo does not use 
seven in On the Creation 102-3 to connote “completion, fullness or perfection” but only 
to indicate that reality is ordered.34 But when the broader context of On the Creation 
96-127 is surveyed, ideas of both order and completion (or representative fullness and 
perfection) can be discerned. For example, ‘‘seven exhibits yet another beauty belonging 
to it, a most sacred object for our mind to ponder. Being made up as it is of three and 
four it is a presentation of all that is naturally steadfast and upright in the universe” (97); 
“begin at one and add each number up to seven and it produces twenty-eight. This is a 
perfect number [téAe10v]" (101); ‘the fruit of the womb is brought to full ripeness 
[teA£10yovetaGat] by nature in seven months” (124); “four sets of days complete [oupne- 
TAtpwrtar]”’ the number twenty-eight, which is the time it takes for the moon to nun its 
full course (101).35 Collins argues that Philo’s use of teAecopdc (“‘perfection-bringing” 
or “perfecting power”) in On Creation 102-3, refers only to the ordered nature of reality. 
While this is probably correct, the idea of completion, fullness, or perfection is also 
included; in On Creation 103-5, Philo describes the stages of a person’s life as occurring 
in stages of seven years (following a Solonic tradition that reckoned ten heptadic stages 
and the Hippocratic tradition of ten such stages). This description is punctuated by 
expressions of completeness, fullness, and perfection; each sevenfold stage of life con- 
cludes with a completion of some aspect of the person’s maturity (growth of teeth, puberty, 
etc.), with explicit expressions of completeness: ‘the more complete [n\éov] taming of 
the passions”; “the end [téA0c] of life”; “when God should make complete [teAéon] a 
second week of years, of coming prime of youth [or “manhood,” *(Brc] full many a sign 
appears”; ‘tin the fourth heptad each one full [‘‘best,”’ &protoc] of strength seems strength, 
which of manly worth best [apetijc] earnest all men deem”; ‘then should the man, ten 
bouts complete [teMoac], attain life’s end.” Interestingly, seventy years is mentioned in 


30. Collins, ‘Numerical Symbolism.” 

31. Ibid, 1286. 

32. Ibid., 1223, 1275-76. 

33. Ibid., 1276. 

34. Ibid., 1277. 

35. See the discussion of the same view of seven cycles in relation to the moon by M. Ter- 


entius Varro in ibid., 1252. 
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the OT as the typical person’s life span (Ps. 90:10). Finally, in On Creation 106-7, Philo 
says, “Thus the seventh number does bring with it perfection (teAecpopév). . . . It is 
however not only a bringer of perfection (tedkecpopdc), but, one may say, absolutely 
harmonious and in a certain sense the source of the most beautiful scale, which contains 
all [n&cac] the harmonies . . . and all (néoac) the progressions.” Most of these examples 
are not unique to Philo’s allegorical method but have parallels in other ancient authors, 
as the references to the traditions of Solon and Hippocrates illustrate. 

One upshot of Collins’s view that seven pertains only to cosmic order is her 
conclusion that the beast’s number of 666 has nothing to do with any figurative notion 
of incompleteness or imperfection. She offers three primary reasons for this decision: 
(1) six does not function with that meaning elsewhere in Revelation; (2) the number 
seven is applied to the dragon (seven heads and seven diadems in 12:3) and to the beast 
(seven heads in 13:1; 17:3, 7, 9); (3) for Philo six connotes perfection. In response to the 
first point, if seven connotes completeness throughout Revelation, the lone, yet intensified 
(through threefold repetition), number six looks much more attractive as a number of 
incompleteness. Furthermore, the sixth element of each senes of seals, tumpets, and 
bowls focuses only on judgment of imperfect humanity; also the repetition of “Babylon” 
only six times in the book may enhance this notion (as also may the classification of 
ungodly humanity into six possible categories). With regard to the second point, if any 
of these series had ended with the sixth element, there would have been an incomplete 
picture of history, since the seventh in each case alludes to some degree also to the new 
creation or to the kingdom. Furthermore, John sometimes uses the numbers seven or 
three to highlight the kingdom of evil’s hollow mimicry of the divine; the triple six in 
13:18 is probably a parody to some degree of the Father, Son, and Spirit by the dragon, 
beast, and false prophet (see further on 13:18 and the concluding remarks on ch. 13 for 
full argument of this figurative sense in 13:18). Finally, though it is true that Philo could 
view six as a perfect number, he mentions this rarely (On Creation 14, 89; Allegorical 
Interpretation 1.3), and there is apparently no significant reference elsewhere to this idea, 
so that it was probably not widespread. 

The idea of completeness is easily discerned in illustrative examples of the 
number four, such as “four comers of the earth’’ (see on 7:1; 20:8) or “four winds” 
(see on 7:1) of the earth, which likely connote a worldwide idea close to the notion of 
completeness. Similarly, seven is associated with completeness or perfection in biblical 
literature because it is the complete number of days it took for God to create the entire 
world in perfection together with the consummate seventh day of Sabbath rest. Further, 
that the seven trumpets and bowls affect the four elements of the cosmos (earth, air, 
fire, and water) strongly suggests that they are worldwide and thorough in effect.36 In 
fact, the correlation of the cosmic number four with seven in Revelation is natural since 
the series of trumpets and bowls are based on the Exodus plague series, which repre- 
sented a process of de-creation in antithesis to the original Genesis creation,2’ and this 
same de-creation concept is probably in mind in Revelation.38 Presumably, many 
commentators do not try to prove that these numbers connote completeness or perfection 
because the idea is almost self-evident in biblical literature (esp. in the OT). Neverthe- 
less, Collins’s focus on cosmic order as an essential notion of the numbers is important 
to keep in mind. 


36. Contrary to the analysis of A. Y. Collins, ibid., 1278, though she does acknowledge 
(1263) that the four elements represent a universal object; she sees seven as representative of world 
dominion (1262). 

37. E.g., see Lee, “Gen. 1 and the Plagues Tradition in Ps. 105.” 

38. Cf. e.g., Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 229-30, as well as 252-53, 285-86, 
384, 392-93, 410; Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 196-98. 
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The Perspective of the “New Hermeneutic” on John’s Symbols 


E. Boring?? has summarized an approach to interpretation of symbols in the 
Apocalypse that has come to be widely held.“0 In his view, the symbols are not 
to be decoded into propositional language that refers to objective realities, but 
are to be left as nonobjectifying pictorial language that only points to ultimate 
reality but cannot describe it, since it transcends our finite minds and cognitive 
categories of language. The symbols do not convey doctrinal truth. They are not 
code in which each symbol has only one referent, as with mathematical symbols. 
Rather, they are open-ended, ‘‘tensive, evocative, and polyvalent.” The identi- 
fication of symbols in Revelation with first-century historical realities is partly 
correct but does not exclude applications of the symbols to historical realities 
in subsequent generations. Revelation’s language does not adhere to the laws of 
logical propositional language and is noninferential because John attempts to 
communicate the reality of God’s transcendent world by words bounded by 
space and time. The ultimate reality of the transcendent dimension shatters our 
logical categories of thought. Propositional language deals with reality only in 
a straightforward and chronological way. But the language of Revelation is not 
diachronic but synchronic. This is true not only of time schemes in the book but 
also of the relation between various symbols. For example, a variety of symbols 
might represent the same reality, but their propositional interpretations cannot 
be harmonized, and the aggregate of symbols cannot be reduced to one under- 
standable picture. More than one picture is needed to communicate ideas about 
transcendent truth. Propositional language contrasts “‘myth” and “truth,” but 
Revelation employs pictorial language, which uses myth as the vehicle of truth. 
Boring’s approach deserves more thorough analysis than can be given 
here. Nevertheless, brief evaluation is appropriate. First, Boring’s hermeneutical 
views are presuppositions that have not been validated by inductive interpreta- 
tive analysis. He assumes that propositional human language is incapable of 
expressing truths about the transcendent God and associated truths. This is a 
thomy issue that theologians have debated on the philosophical level.4! The 
question at issue is whether the relation between human and divine knowledge 
is entirely analogical or can be univocal at certain points. The debate extends 
to the language that expresses such knowledge. Some argue that all knowledge 
and language are analogical, while others that they are univocal at points, though 
human knowledge is not exhaustive in comparison to God's knowledge. 
Boring is not clear whether he considers all knowledge, and hence language, 
as completely analogical to God’s or whether there are points of univocal overlap.42 
He favors the analogical view when he summanzes his perspective, but his 


39. Revelation, 51-59. 

40. E.g., Fiorenza. “Revelation,” 417-18. 

41. E.g., by K. Barth, C. Van Til, and Gordon Clark: e.g., see Frame, Knowledge of God. 
42. For a balanced position on this issue see Frame, Knowledge of God, 18-40. 
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examples from the Apocalypse fit better into a perspective that sees John’s 
language as univocal at points with divine knowledge but not exhaustive of it, 
which is the present commentator’s view. For example, Boring suggests that the 
identification of the beast in chs. 13 and 17 with Rome is probable historically, but 
does not exhaust the application of the symbol to subsequent oppressive world 
powers in later generations. He contends that this violates the canons of proposi- 
tional language. But this open-ended and polyvalent sense is not incompatible with 
interpretations formulated in propositional statements. Such statements can be seen 
as speaking truly but not exhaustively. If such a polyvalent and extended applica- 
tion can be demonstrated to be the author’s intention, then it can be formulated in 
propositional terms (for this view of the beast see on chs. 13 and 17). 

Of course, it is impossible to probe the minds of ancient authors; all we 
have to determine the author’s meaning is the ancient text, and readers with 
Christian presuppositions need to interpret it in the light of its immediate context 
and historical background as well as in the canonical context of the Bible. Such 
canonical interpretation is based on the presupposition that behind the biblical 
authors is the divine author of Scripture, who can further interpret his word 
organically in one part of canonical literature by his word in other parts of that 
inspired literature.43 

The observation that John’s descriptions defy pictorial vision is also not 
inconsistent with propositional language. Boring gives the example of the Son 
of man vision in 1:12-16, which mixes metaphors, and asks how we can “ob- 
jectify” the depiction of Christ with a sword in his mouth while he speaks. But 
this is nothing more than the distinction of symbols intended to be viewed as 
pictures and then interpreted over against collocations of symbols, individually 
interpreted, with the interpretations then combined to form one conceptual 
whole. Boring acknowledges this when he propositionally interprets the sword 
as referring to the power of God’s word. In such collocations the separate pictures 
are not to be put together to form one large symbolic picture. Each part of the 
Son of man vision can be separately analyzed (esp. in the light of their respective 
OT backgrounds), and then the ideas, not the individual pictures, can be put 
together into a conceptual, not visual, mosaic. We have already looked at such 
collocations elsewhere in the book. For example, the lamb that stands though 
slain (5:6) defies normal conceptions of lambs as animals, but it does not shatter 
an interpretation along propositional lines that understands the picture as a 
metaphor for Christ’s death and resurrection. 

Likewise, it is suggested that Christ as a lion and a lamb (5:5-6) does not 
convey clear, propositional concepts. But this ultimately is a matter of inter- 
pretation. The very nature of metaphorical language leaves open the possibility 
of multiple commonplace associations (= meanings), and sometimes these as- 
sociations are clear from context, and sometimes they are not so clear. For 


43. For further discussion of the problem of “‘authorial intentionality” see Kaiser, ‘The 
Single Intent of Scripture’, Payne, ‘Fallacy of Equating Meaning.” 
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instance, the lion and lamb images come from distinct OT passages, so that 
when the meaning of the image in its OT context is determined, the use in Rev. 
5:5-6 can better be assessed (see the comments there). To say that John’s 
language “deals in pictures rather than propositions” is to misunderstand the 
nature of metaphorical language in general. As discussed above, the purpose of 
comparing figurative subjects with literal subjects is to explain something prop- 
ositionally about the nonfigurative subject. 

Boring’s contention that John’s language is synchronic and not diachronic 
is partly true, but the way in which it is true must be carefully formulated. For 
example, it is probable that the order of the visions as they are presented 
throughout the book do not depict the order of events as they are to happen in 
history. But Boring assumes that this means that different visions cannot be 
logically harmonized. He notes, for instance, that there are conflicting visions 
of Christ in the book: Christ as reigning in heaven after having suffered and 
Christ being present with his community, participating in their suffering. As- 
suming the correctness of these diverse pictures, do they necessarily depict 
irreconcilable realities? It is not logically contradictory to think of the earthly 
Jesus as having suffered and continuing to suffer with the church, even as he 
reigns in heaven. If such were the case, then it would represent an ironic reality 
rather than a logical contradiction. After all, Jesus inaugurated his messianic 
reign in the midst of his own suffering during his earthly ministry. However, I 
do not see such a dual suffering theme in Revelation, though the church now 
experiences such an ironic reality (e.g., 1:9). 

Finally, we must question Boring’s view that propositional language con- 
trasts “myth” with “truth,” whereas Revelation employs pictorial language, 
which uses myth as a vehicle of truth. Both the OT and the Apocalypse can 
apply attributes of mythological deities to the biblical God to show that he is 
the true God in contrast to other purported gods. In the OT attributes of Ba’al 
are applied to Yahweh to demonstrate that Yahweh and not Baal is the true God 
(Psalm 29). The same phenomenon is illustrated in the repeated threefold name 
for God in the Apocalypse ‘‘the one who was and is and is to come”’ (see further 
on 1:4, 8; 4:8). The name was applied to Zeus in the Greek world, and now 
John applies it to God as a polemic against Zeus and to show that such attributes 
can truly be predicated only of the OT God. It is unlikely that biblical authors 
used Near Eastern and Greco-Roman mythology uncritically in describing their 
God. They were always at the work of contrasting their God with the false deities 
around them. John appears to be no exception. 

It is possible that Boring has set up too narrow a definition of “‘proposi- 
tional” and then rejected it as an inappropriate category by which to think of 
John’s language. There is no doubt that the symbols of the book do not exhaust 
the meaning of the heavenly and theological realities to which they refer, but it 
is probable that they do convey some propositional meaning about these realities. 


44. Boring, Revelation, 52. 
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Similar to Boring, though not as programmatically consistent, is Fiorenza. 
She contrasts ‘‘steno-symbols,” which are used in science to refer to only one 
referent, and tensive symbols, which “‘can evoke a whole range of meanings 
and can never be exhausted or adequately expressed by one referent.’”’45 She 
views John as using tensive symbols. However, she leaves the impression that 
interpreters can never be sure of any definite meaning of a particular symbol, 
but must be content with the “ambiguity, openness and indeterminacy” of 
symbolic literature; accordingly, such literature does not rely on persuading 
people to behave rightly by theological reason and argument but by the “‘ ‘evo- 
cative’ power of its symbols as well as in its hortatory, imaginative, emotional 
language, and dramatic movement. . . .”’47 

Fiorenza’s view is generally right, but she overstates it by saying that 
rational analysis does not have a significant role in the interpretation of the 
symbols and by leaving the impression that specific rational meanings cannot 
be discovered clearly: ‘Attempts to express Revelation’s images and metaphors 
in propositional, logical, factual language rob them of their power of persua- 
sion.” 48 However, as discussed above, symbols should be understood as meta- 
phors, and proper understanding of metaphor involves both the emotive and the 
cognitive so that the reader can receive the intended effect. Strikingly, when 
Fiorenza analyzes various symbols in Revelation, she concludes that they have 
specific interpretations, though she reminds the reader that the meanings gleaned 
are multiple and not exhaustive.49 Her interpretative practice reflects a more 
realistic stance than her hermeneutical theory. 

It is true that most of Revelation’s symbols have multiple associations or 
meanings and that the interpreter can never be sure that all the meanings of a 
symbol have been discovered. But this does not mean that there are inexhaustible 
meanings (e.g., meanings dependent on the individual interpreter’s own subjec- 
tive stance and situation). The interpreter can arrive at a probable assessment of 
some of the “core” associations or meanings of the symbols intended by the 
ancient author; such “core” notions are accessible and comprehensible by at- 
tention primarily to the immediate context of the book, as well as by prior use 
of the symbols in the OT and early Judaism, elsewhere in the NT, and in the 
contemporary Greco-Roman environment,* all of which yield multiple asso- 


45. Fiorenza, Book of Revelation, 183. 

46. Ibid, 186. 

47. Ibid., 187. 

48. Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World, 31. 

49. Cf., e.g., Book of Revelation, 186-92. 

50. For further discussion of the possibility of validating interpretations of an ancient author's 
writing on the basis of probability judgments see the good analysis in E. D. Hirsch, Validity in 
Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University, 1967). Along the same lines, see also Beale, John’s 
Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 1), for an evaluation of recent forms of a “reader- 
Tesponse”’ approach to Revelation by which the locus of meaning appears to reside more in the 
creative minds of Revelation’s readers than in the original author’s mind. 
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ciations or connotations. Revelation’s metaphorical texture is “like an onion or 


rose with layers of meaning,” or even like a prism refracting meaning in multiple 
51 
ways. 


The General Purpose of Symbolism in the Apocalypse 


The symbols have a parabolic function and are intended to encourage and exhort 
the audience. They portray a transcendent new creation that has penetrated the 
present old world through the death and resurrection of Christ and the sending 
of the Spirit at Pentecost. John’s vision communicates values that run counter 
to the values of the old world and provide “a structure of meaning that grounds” 
the lives of Christians in the new world5? and spells out the eternal significance 
and consequences of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection and of the readers’ 
present choices and behavior.53 John thus seeks to motivate the readers not to 
compromise with the world but to align their thoughts and behavior with the 
God-centered standards of the new creation. They are to see their own situation 
in this world in the light of the new world, which is now their true home. 

The literary form of symbolic parable appears whenever ordinary warnings 
are no longer heeded, and no waming will ever be heeded by those who are 
spiritually stiff-necked and intent on continuing in disobedience.*4 In the min- 
istries of the OT prophets and of Jesus parables are a sign of judgment and serve 
to harden the majority of the covenant communnity, shock the remnant who are 
genuine saints back into their proper spiritual senses, and jolt a remnant among 
the majority of unbelievers into truly believing. John’s use of symbolism has 
the same function.5 


51. Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World, 19. 
52. So Thompson, “Mapping an Apocalyptic World,” 120. 
53. I am indebted to the influence of J. P. M. Sweet on my understanding of the rhetorical 


function of John’s imagery. 
54. The remainder of this discussion summarizes the discussion of 2:7 below in the com- 
mentary proper. 
55. For an elaboration of the theological purpose of John’s symbolism see on 2:7 and the 
section below on “The Theology of the Apocalypse,” as well as esp. Beale, “The Hearing Formula 
and the Visions of John in Revelation.” 


THE TEXT OF REVELATION! 


The exegetical analysis in this commentary is based on the twenty-sixth edition 
of the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece (the twenty-seventh edition 
appeared too late to be used). As we assess here the most valuable manuscript 
witnesses, it must be recalled, first, that the textual history of the Apocalypse is 
significantly different from that of the other New Testament books.2 The most 
important manuscripts for Revelation are often different from those for other 
books of the NT. NA? includes the following manuscripts in its list of “constant 
witnesses” for Revelation:3 


manuscript date (century) contents 


“quality category” I 


pls 3rd-4th 1:4-7 
p24 4th 5:5-8; 6:5-8 
p47 3rd 9:10-17:2, but with lacunae 
XN Ol) 4th all 
A (02) Sth all 
2053 13th all 
2062 13th chs. 1, 15-22 
2344 llth most 
“quality category ” II 
p43 6th-7th 2:12-13; 15:8-16:2 
p85 4th-Sth 9:19-10:2, 5-9 
C (04) Sth about half: see NA, p. 689 
1006 1ith all 
1611 12th most 
1841 9th-10th most 
1854 11th all 
2050 12th chs. 1-5, 20-22 
2329 10th all 


I. The following evaluative overview is based on NA”°, 47-54. In addition to works cited 
in this section, see Feuillet, Apocalypse, 121-23, for further twentieth-century works on the text of 
the Apocalypse. 

2, See pp. 72-73 below for discussion of the four text families in Revelation. 

3. Adapted from Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, ch. III; NA2S, pp. 684-710. 
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“quality category ”’ III 


0169 4th 3:19-4:3 

0163 Sth 16:17-20 

0207 4th 9:12-15 

0229 8th 18:16-17; 19:4-6 

2351 10th 1:1-13:17; 14:4-5 

2377 14th 13:10-14:4; 19:21-20:6; 
20:14~21:16 


“quality category ” V 


P (025) 9th 1:1-16:11; 17:2-19:20; 
20:10-22:5 

046 10th all 

052 10th 7:16-8:12 


A “constant witness” is a manuscript of sufficient value that NA surveys it 
for every variant in the text that the manuscript includes. Manuscripts in quality 
categories I and II represent texts predating the fourth century, though the 
manuscripts themselves are from the third through thirteenth centuries. Category 
I manuscripts represent the Alexandrian text-type and include uncials and the 
papyri of the third and fourth centuries. Category LI manuscripts are distin- 
guished from category I manuscripts by the presence of alien influences, par- 
ticularly of the Byzantine text, and yet are of significance for establishing the 
original text. Category IIT manuscripts represent independent texts but are usu- 
ally important in determining the original text and for study of textual history. 
Category IV manuscripts represent the D text; no manuscripts in this category 
are found in Revelation. Category V manuscripts have a largely or entirely 
Byzantine (also called ‘‘Syrian,” “‘Koine,” or “Majority”) type of text.4 Some 
text critics would consider these categories open to criticism on several grounds, 
but they are presented here without bias for the convenience of the reader.5 

Occasionally the apparatus of NA does not list one of these manuscripts for 
a variant because it agrees with the Majority Text. The Majority Text in Revelation 
is divided into M4 and MX, the former representing the great number of manuscripts 
following the text of Andreas of Caesarea’s late sixth- or early seventh-century 
commentary on Revelation and the latter the similarly large number of manuscripts 
that exhibit a strictly Byzantine (= Koine or Majority) type of text. P (= 025) is best 
categorized as representing MA, and 046 as representing M*.6 


4. See Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 106, 159, on the quality categories. 

5. Following the assessment in Ellingworth, Hebrews. 

6. Cf. Hodges, ‘The Ecclesiastical Text of Revelation,” who argues that the so-called 
standardized “‘Syrian”’ text, ecclesiastical text, or Byzantine text does not exist in Revelation. Rather, 
the majority of cursive manuscripts reveal two rival and virtually equal streams of tradition. 
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p*7 is the earliest manuscript of any part of Revelation,’ followed in age 
by X. Uncials A and C, though judged as having less value elsewhere in the 
NT, have more value in the Apocalypse than p*” and X&, especially where they 
are corroborated by the significant supporting minuscules 2053, 2062, and 
2344.8 

Though the bearing of the versions on the text of the Apocalypse still 
awaits a thorough study,? Josef Schmid has carefully examined the massive 
Greek manuscript evidence gathered by H. C. Hoskier (Concerning the Text of 
the Apocalypse) and has reached conclusions about the textual tradition of the 
Apocalypse that have been generally accepted by other textual critics.!° The 
text represented by codices A and C (and by other manuscripts aligned with 
them) is judged to be the best since it contains more singular readings repre- 
senting the original text (as determined by Schmid) than any other textual 
tradition. Among these manuscripts A is the most pristine. Next in value is the 
manuscript tradition represented by p*’ and &, which exhibits the second largest 
number of unique readings approximating the original text. 

I and Ik, the two branches of the medieval minuscule tradition, include 
the majority of manuscripts on Revelation and are third in importance for 
reconstructing original readings. Whereas AC, and p*7X show no evidence of 
programmatic recensional activity, both M14 and IK display signs of such activ- 
ity. They appear to be separate recensions, though they do share many readings, 
and are apparently recensions of texts equal in age to the texts preserved in p*’ 
and C, So at the foundation of M4 and Ml* can be discerned quality textual 
material traceable to an early date. So in comparison with the rest of the NT, 
the Majority Text in Revelation is more important. Both the AC and the p78 
traditions share a number of readings with M4 and MK, though not the same 
readings, which further distinguish AC and p*’& as distinct textual traditions.!! 


7. For evaluation of the nature and quality of the text of p*7 in relation to other manuscript 
evidence in Revelation see Sanders, ‘‘The Beatty Papyrus of Revelation and Hoskier’s Edition”; 
Tasker, “Chester Beatty Papyrus.” 

8. Unfortunately 2344 cannot be cited always because of its poor condition, which makes 
deciphering its readings often impossible; neither can 2377 be referred to in most cases, since it 
contains only a small fraction of the text of Revelation. 

9, For description of versional manuscripts of Revelation see Aland and Aland, Text of New 
Testament, 185-221, Metzger, Text of the New Testament (3rd ed.), 67-86, and the list in UBS3, 
XxXvi-xxx. There is no lectionary evidence for Revelation, since it was not read in the Byzantine 
lectionary system (Aland and Aland, 163). 

10. The following discussion of Schmid’s results is based on Birdsall, “Text of Revelation,” 
to which the English reader should refer, though Kilpatrick's “Professor J. Schmid on the Greek 
Text of the Apocalypse’ can also be consulted with profit. Both respond positively to Schmid’s 
work. Schmid summarizes his own work in Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse- 
Textes Il, 146-51; for his full discussion see pp. 44-146. 

11. Hodges, “Critical Text,” disputes Schmid’s conclusion that uncials A and C headed up 
one major stream of tradition and p*” and K another. Hodges contends that all four manuscripts can 


be traced back to one exemplar and represent simply two branches of a single main stream of textual 
tradition. 
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There are no manuscripts attesting to a “Western” textual family in Rev- 
elation. 


A massive listing of manuscripts along with their variants is to be found in the 
volumes of Hoskier, Concerning the Text of the Apocalypse. Unfortunately, he numbered 
the manuscripts mainly according to a system no longer used in modern editions of the 
Greek NT, which use the New Gregory system. Hoskier’s second volume includes a 
conversion table giving the corresponding numbers of the New Gregory system. The 
following table works the other direction, listing first the Gregory numbers and, in the 
right column, Hoskier’s numbers.!2 Only minuscules are listed in the following table, 
since they are the most problematic in using Hoskier's apparatus in conjunction with the 
NA or UBS texts. 


New Gregory Hoskier Hoskier’s New Gregory Hoskier Hoskier’s 
System System Dating System System Dating 
Vacant (339) 83 _ 104 7 1087 
2063 Vacant 12th 110 8 12th 
1* I _ 141 40 13th 
18 51 1364 149 25 15th 
35 17 1}th 172 87 13th-14th 
42 13 1]th 175 20 10th 
60 10 1297 177 82 11th 
61 92 16th 180 44 1273 
69 14 15th 181 12 15th 
82* 2 10th 201 94 1357 
88 99 12th 203 107 WW 
91* 4 Ith 205 101/88 15th 
93 19 11th 209 46 15th 
94* 18 12th 218 33 13th 


12. I am grateful to Gerald A. Wooten, my former research student, who drew up the 
following conversion table. More recently Elliot, ‘Manuscripts of the Book of Revelation,’ has 
included a conversion table like Wooten’s with brief discussion and with an additional conversion 
table related to Hoskier and Tischendorf’s eighth edition. Elliot’s tables update and correct some of 
Hoskier’s original references and include a revised version of Hoskier's original table. 

This table has been updated directly before going to press on the basis of a similar conversion 
table in D. Aune, Revelation 1-5 (WBC; Dallas: Word, 1997), pp. cxxxix-cxlviii (which I was 
otherwise unable to consult because of time constraints; the second and third volumes of Aune’s 
commentary have not yet appeared in print). Some text-critical materials on the minuscule mss. 
were available to him to which I did not have access. The majority of revisions made on the basis 
of Aune’s work were the following: (1) a number of mss. listed by Hoskier actually were part of 
commentaries but not designated as such (mss. marked by an asterisk in the table herein are 
designated as commentaries by Aune); (2) the dates of about 145 mss. were changed, though usually 
by only a century and sometimes less; (3) some mss. appearing in Hoskier and purportedly listed 
according to the New Gregory System are not found in Aune (about 11 mss., which are marked in 
the table here by an * to indicate omission in Aune). In addition to these revisions, it is noteworthy 
to observe that about 50 mss. in the New Gregory System listed by Aune are not found at all in 
Hoskier (or in the conversion chart here; however, the majority of these mss. are very late, most 
dating from the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries). 

Aune’s list is helpful because each ms. is also accompanied by an abbreviation indicating 
how much of the NT is contained in it and because Aune indicates which textual family each ms. 
belongs to. Generally readers should consult Aune for fuller discussion of textual matters in his 
introduction and fuller analysis of textual variants throughout his commentary. 
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New Gregory Hoskier 


System 


System 


INTRODUCTION 


Hoskler’s 
Dating 


New Gregory Hoskier 


System 


1094 
1277 
1328 
1352b 
1380° 
1384 
1424 
1503 
1551 
1597 
1611 


1876 
18827" 
1888* 
1893 
1894 
1897° 


System 


182 
185 
190 
194 
151 
191 
197 


115(39) 
18) 
186 
187 
249 


Hoskier’s 
Dating 


14th 
14th 
14th 
14th 
W2 
11th 
Sth- 10th 
1317 
13th 
1289 
12th 
15th 
15th 
1328 
16th 
11th 
15th 
1292 
1541 
1287 
13th 
1384 
14th 
1015 
13th 
15th 
14th 
10th 
14th 
15th 
1847 
“1791 
19th 
15th 
13th- 14th 
12th 


15th 
13th-1 4th 
1th 
42th 
16th 
not extant 
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New Gregory . Hoskier Hoskier’s New Gregory Hoskier Hoskier’s 
System System Dating System System Dating 
1903 243 1636 2057 121 15th 
1918 39 14th 2058* 122 14th 
1934* 64 1]th 2059* 152 I Ith 
1948 78 15th 2060* 114 1331 
1955 93 11th 2061 154 15th 
1957 91 15th 2062* 155 13th 
2004 142 12th 2063* 116 16th 
2014* 21 15th 2064* 158 16th 
2015* 28 15th 2065* 159 15th 
2016 31 15th 2066* (118) 1574 
2017 32 15th 2067* 119 1Sth 
2018* 35 14th 2068* 162 16th 
2019" 36 13th 2069* 163 15th 
2020* 38 15th 2070* 164 1356 
2021 41 15th 2071* 167 1622 
2022* 43 14th 2072* 168 1798 
2023* 49 15th 2073* 169 14th 
2024 50 15th 2074* 170 10th 
2025 58 15th 2075* 171 14th 
2026* 59 15th 2076 172 16th 
2027 61 13th 2077* 174 1685 
2028* 62 1422 2078 176 16th 
2029* 63 16th 2079 177 13th 
2030 65 12th 2080 178 14th 
2031* 67 1301 2081* 179 Ith 
2032* 68 Jtth 2082 112 16th 
2033* 72 16th 2083* 184 1560 
2034* 73 15th 2084 188 15th 
2035* 77 16th 2087 15 15th 
2036* 79 14th 2091+ 189 15th 
2037* 80 14th 2114* 234 1676 
2038" 81 16th 2116* 248 1687 
2039 90 12th 2136 247 17th 
2040° 95 Lith-12th 2138 246 1072 
2041 96 14th 2186* 208 12th 
2042* 100 14th 2195° 224 14th’ 
2043* 103 15th 2196 233 {6th 
2044* 136 1560 2200 245 14th 
2045* 137 13th 2254* 216 16th 
2046* 138 16th 2256 218 15th 
2047* 139 1543 2258 217 17th 
2048 140 11th 2259* 213 lth 
2049 141 16th 2286* 241 12th 
2050 143 1107 2302* 193 15th 
2051* 144 16th 2305* 166 14th 
2052* 145 16th 2321° 200 10th 
2053* 146 13th 2322" 201 10th 
2054* 147 15th 2323 202 12th-13th 

2055* 148 15th 2324° 129 Lith 


2056* 120 14th 2325° 15Sa — 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE APOCALYPSE 


Until the early 1980s the use of the OT in the Apocalypse of John received less 
attention than the use of the OT elsewhere in the NT — merely two books! and 
six significant articles.2 Important discussion of the subject could be found in 
commentaries and other books, especially Swete,> Charles,* Vos,5 Caird,® Van 
der Waal,’ Ford,8 Beasley-Murray,? and, to a lesser degree, Delling,!° Comblin,!! 
Farrer, '2 and Holtz.!3 Since the early 1980s, however, six significant books have 
been written on the topic: Beale’s The Use of Daniel in Jewish Apocalyptic 
Literature and in the Revelation of St. John (1984, based on a 1980 Cambridge 
dissertation), J. M. Vogelgesang’s “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation”’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1985), J. Paulien’s Decod- 
ing Revelation’s Trumpets (1988),!4 Ruiz’s Ezekiel in the Apocalypse (1989), 
Fekkes’s Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions in the Book of Revelation (1994), and 
Moyise’s The Old Testament in the Book of Revelation (1995). Since the same 
period, a number of articles on the same subject have appeared.!5 


I. Schlatter, Das Alte Testament in der johanneischen Apokalvpse; Jenkins. Old Testament 
in the Book of Revelation. 

2. Vanhoye, “Livre d’Ezéchiel dans |’ Apocalypse”; Lancellotti, “L’Antico Testamento 
nell’Apocalisse”; Trudinger, “Some Observations concerning the Text of the Old Testament in 
Revelation’’; Gangemi, “‘L’utilizzazione del deutero-Isaia nell’ Apocalisse di Giovanni’; Marcon- 
cini, “L'utilizzazione del T.M. nelle citazione isaiane dell’ Apocalisse”; Goulder, “Apocalypse as 
an Annual Cycle of Prophecies”; cf. also Cambier, “Les images de l’Ancien Testament dans 
l’Apocalypse de saint Jean,” and Lohse, “Die alttestamentliche Sprache des Sehers Johannes,” 
which are of more limited value. 

3. (1911), passin, but esp. cxl-clvi. 

4. (1920), passim, but esp. Ixv-Ixxxii. 

5. Synoptic Traditions in the Apocalypse, 16-53. 

6. (1966), passim. 

7. (1971), 174-241. 

8. (1982), 243-306. 

9. (1981), passim. 

10. “‘Zum Gottesdiensuichen Stil der Johannes-Apokalypse.” 

11. Le Christ dans l'Apocalypse. 

12, (1964). 

13. Die Christologie der Apokalypse des Johannes. 

14. For a summary and evaluation of Paulien see Beale. ‘Review of Paulien.” 

15. Reference to and evaluation of these six books, as well as the articles, can be found to 
varying degrees throughout the commentary and in the discussion that follows here, as well as in 
Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 1). Likewise, see also the discussion of 
recent literature in Murphy, “Book of Revelation,” 200-201. Among recent articles see Beale, “Use 
of the Old Testament in Revelation”; A. S. Bge, “Bruken av det Gamle Testament i Johannes’ Apen- 
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Preliminary Considerations 


What Is Cited 


There is general acknowledgment that the Apocalypse contains more OT refer- 
ences than any other NT book, although past attempts to tally the total number have 
varied!© because of the different criteria employed to determine the validity of an 
OT reference and the inclusion by some authors of “echoes” and parallels of a very 
general nature.!? The range of OT usage includes the Pentateuch, Judges, 1- 
2 Samuel, 1-2 Kings, Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Job, and the major and 
the minor prophets. Roughly more than half the references are from the Psalms, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and in proportion to its length Daniel yields the most.!8 

The evaluation of Daniel as most influential is supported by recent study.19 
Among the allusions to Daniel, the greatest number are from Daniel 7. Ezekiel 
ranks as the second most used OT book,?° although in terms of actual number 
of allusions Isaiah is first, followed by Ezekiel, Daniel, and Psalms, though 
statistics differ.2! There is more agreement that Ezekiel exerts greater influence 
in Revelation than Daniel (on which see below). The OT in general plays such 
a major role that a proper understanding of its use is necessary for an adequate 
view of the Apocalypse as a whole. 

The text form of OT references in Revelation needs in-depth discussion 
since there are no formal quotations and most are allusiuns, a phenomenon often 
making identification of such references more difficult. The complex relation- 
ship of the Hebrew text to early Greek versions, the history of which is largely 
unknown to us, makes it difficult to know whether John depends on the Hebrew 
or the Greek.22 Unfortunately, however, the scope of the present discussion 


baring”; McComiskey, “Alteration of OT Imagery in the Book of Revelation.” The present section 
is a minor revision of my ‘Use of the Old Testament in Revelation.” 

16. UBS3, 901-1] = 394; NA26, 739-74 = 635; H KAINH AIA@HKH, ed. G. D. Kilpatrick 
(British and Foreign Bible society, 19582), 734-87 = 493; Hihn, Alftestamentliche Citate und 
Reminiscenzen, 269ff. = 455; Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, 263-79 = 195; Swete, Apocalypse, 
xe] = 278; Charles, Revelation, Ixv-lxxxii = 226; van der Waal, Openbaring, 174-241 = 1000 
(approximately). For statistics from other commentators see Fekkes, Isaiah in Revelation, 62. See 
Paulien, “Elusive Allusions,” 37ff., for an example of the varying lists of allusions in a particular 
segment of Revelation (8:7-9:2] and 11:15-18). One reason for the varying statistics is that some 
of these lists include parallels together with allusions and citations. 

17. Cf. the survey and evaluation in Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 17-19, and Vanhoye, ‘“Uti- 
isation du livre d'Ezéchiel,” 438-40. 

18. So Swete, Apocalypse, cliii, where numerical statistics are also given for many of the 
OT books used. 

19. Cf. Beale, Use of Daniel. 

20. Cf. Vanhoye, “Utilisation du livre d"Ezéchiel,” 473-75. 

21. E.g., Swete lists forty-six from Isaiah, while the more trenchant analysis of Fekkes, /saiah 
in Revelation, 280-81, finds fifty ‘certain and probable”’ allusions to Isaiah. Swete also lists 
thirty-one from Daniel, twenty-nine from Ezekiel, and twenty-seven from the Psalms. 

22. So Vogelgesang, ‘Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 19-22. 
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precludes thorough analysis of this important subject. The majority of com- 
mentators have not followed Swete’s assessment that John depended mainly on 
the LXX24 and have apparently followed Charles’s conclusion that John was 
influenced more by the Hebrew rather than the Greek OT,?5 a conclusion based 
mainly on the observation that John’s allusions depart from the wording of the 
LXX.26 But the wording also departs from the Hebrew at significant points.27 
The likelihood is that John draws from both Semitic and Greek biblical sources 
and often modifies both.28 Charles himself acknowledged that although John’s 
pattern was to translate the Hebrew text and not to quote from the Greek version, 
nevertheless “‘he was often influenced in his renderings by the LXX and another 
Greek version,” namely proto-Theod.29 

This commentary uses these criteria to identify OT allusions in Revelation 
(though the language of the following allusive categories is not referred to 
throughout): 


1, Clear allusion: the wording is almost identical to the OT source, shares 
some common core meaning, and could not likely have come from any- 
where else. 

2. Probable allusion: though the wording is not as close, it still contains an 
idea or wording that is uniquely traceable to the OT text or exhibits a 
structure of ideas uniquely traceable to the OT passage. 

3. Possible allusion: the language is only generally similar to the purported 
source, echoing either its wording or concepts. 


Furthermore, a reasonable explanation of authorial motive should be given if a 
proposed OT allusion is to be accepted as clear or probable. For example, John 
appears to allude to the OT to show how prophecy has been and is being fulfilled 
in Christ’s coming, Pentecost, and the creation of the church.20 These criteria 


23. But see further Trudinger, ‘‘Observations concerning the Text of the Old Testament”; 
Beale, Use of Daniel, 154-259; 306-13; idem, ‘ ‘Kings of Kings and Lord of Lords’ in Rev. 17: 14”, 
idem, “Text of Daniel in the Apocalypse.” 

24. Swete, Apocalypse, clv-clvi. 

25. Charles, Revelarion 1, Ixvi-Ixvii, as well as Ixviii-Ixxxii; Ozanne, ‘Language of the 
Apocalypse’’; Trudinger, ‘Observations concerning the Text of the Old Testament”; S, Thompson, 
Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 1-2, 102-8. 

26. Charles, Revelation I, Ixvi. 

27. See further Moyise, Old Testament in Revelation, 17. 

28. So Moyise, Old Testament in Revelation, 17, though this is a conclusion reached already 
by the mid-nineteenth-century commentator Moses Stuart (Commentary on the Apocalypse I, 231- 
32), and in 1902 by T. C. Laughlin (The Solecisms of the Apocalypse, 21); cf. likewise W. F. Howard 
in MHT II, 480; for LXX influence cf. also “Beale, “ ‘Kings of Kings and Lord of Lords’ in Rev. 
17:14"; idem, “Text of Daniel in the Apocalypse.” 

29. Charles, Revelation I, xvii. 

30. See further the excursus at the end of this section of the Introduction; Beale, Use of 
Daniel, 308. See also Paulien, “Elusive Allusions,” for additional discussion of criteria and validity 
of allusions. 
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for allusions are also applicable in recognizing the presence of allusions to 
sources other than the OT, whether Jewish3! or Greco-Roman. One must be 
circumspect in the search for dependence on such other literary sources and 
resist the temptation to find parallels where there are none.32 


Combined Allusions and the Issue of Literary Consciousness 


We have already acknowledged the nonformal character of the OT references 
in Revelation. This makes it difficult not only to identify allusions but also to 
say whether a given allusion was made consciously or unconsciously. This 
problem is compounded since many, indeed most, of the OT reminiscences are 
combined in groups. Sometimes four, five, or more different OT references are 
merged into one picture. Good examples are the descriptions of Christ (1:12-20), 
God on the throne and the surrounding heavenly host (4:1-11), and the diabolic 
beast (13:1-8).33 How are such combined allusions to be studied? This phenom- 
enon would be particularly hard to analyze if, as some contend, it is less 
intentional and more the result of a memory so saturated with OT language and 
ideas that such language and ideas are unconsciously organized in the author's 
visions “like the changing pattems of a kaleidoscope.”>4 In this case, the OT 
contextual meanings of the allusions need not be examined to comprehend better 
John’s use, since he himself did not consciously reflect on such OT contexts. 
Indeed, many have concluded that the lack of formal citation in the Apocalypse 
points in the same direction. 

However, Caird concludes that John consciously used such allusive com- 
binations for their “‘evocative and emotive power.’’35 Therefore, it is unnecessary 
to attempt to comprehend the meaning of each reference in its OT and NT 
context, since the whole picture must be kept together without separating and 
analyzing various strands in order to understand the desired emotional effect. 
Of course, in these mosaics there is always the possibility of a mixture of 
conscious intention and unconscious activity. 

But often a greater understanding is gained and emotive effect felt when 
the various allusive parts of these visionary amalgamations are studied sepa- 
rately in their OT contexts. Vos cites Rev. 4:2-9 as a fitting illustration of 


31. See, e.g., Parker, “Scripture of the Author of the Revelation of John,” who contends that 
John was saturated with noncanonical apocalyptic Jewish tradition, though direct dependence on 
this material is small in comparison with direct OT references (for further evaluation see Mazzaferni, 
Genre of Revelation, 47-49); in fact, Parker’s references to this material fall into the category of 
broad conceptual parallels and not verbal literary dependence. 

42. In this respect, note the warnings of S. Sandmel, ‘Parallelomania,” and Donaidson, 
“Parallels: Use, Misuse and Limitations.” 

33. For a thorough list of other examples, see Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 39-40. 

34. So Swete, Apocalypse, cliv and Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 38-39. 

35. Caird, Revelation, 25. 
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unconscious mixing of OT allusions. But when the OT context of each allusion 
is studied one finds that, without exception, they are all from descriptions of 
theophanies that function as introductory sections to announcements of judgment 
on Israel or the nations. Vos mentions Rev. 4:2 = Isa. 6:1 and/or 1 Kgs. 22:19; 
Rev. 4:3f. = Ezek. 1:28; Rev. 4:5a = Ezek. 1:13 and/or Exod. 19:16; Rev. 4:6a 
= Ezek. 1:22; Rev. 4:6b = Ezek. 1:5 and 1:18; Rev. 4:7 = Ezek. 1:10; Rev. 4:8a 
= Isa, 6:2; Rev. 4:8b = Isa. 6:3; and Rev. 4:9 = Isa. 6:1. He does not mention 
Rev. 4:5b = Ezek. 1:13 and Zech. 4:2, 6. This common denominator of a 
theophany-judgment theme is enhanced when one also noies the dominant 
influence of Dan. 7:9-13 throughout Revelation 4—5 (see below). This clearly 
common motif points toward a more intentional thematic formation of texts to 
describe a similar theophany in Revelation. This seems even more likely when 
one considers that the immediate contexts of three of the OT allusions include 
the image of a “book” associated with judgment, as in Rev. 5:1 (Dan. 7:10; 
Ezek. 2:9-10; Zech. 5:1-3). All the common scenes and themes of these OT 
contexts intensify the cognitive and emotive aspects of the picture in Rev. 
4:2-9 36 

Therefore, caution must be used in making claims of unconscious activity 
on the author’s part, although such activity remains a possibility. For example, 
it is possible, though speculative, to propose that the above-mentioned exegetical 
links were already intact in some previous tradition to which John makes un- 
conscious allusion (e.g., a synagogue or Christian liturgical tradition). Such 
unconscious activity is more likely to have occurred with the less clear or 
nonclustered allusions, although exegetical analysis must determine this in each 
case. Furthermore, as Vanhoye has concluded, it is not typical for John to use 
OT allusions in isolation but to fuse them together on the basis of their affinity 
with one another,?7 as illustrated above in Revelation 4-5. 

Although space does not permit, it would be helpful to discuss in this 
section whether or not the Apocalypse is a literary stereotype, or can be traced 
to a visionary experience, or is a combination of both.38 If there was an expe- 
riential basis, which is highly probable, descriptions of such visions were prob- 
ably colored both unconsciously and consciously by traditions that had exerted 
a formative influence on the author’s thinking. Furthermore, actual visions would 
have been experienced in the author’s own thought forms, so it might be difficult 
to distinguish a description of a visionary experience from a retelling of the 
experience through unconscious or conscious appeal to various traditions (OT, 
Jewish, etc.). The likelihood is that John had genuine visions and that he sub- 
sequently recorded those visions in literary form; the references to the OT and 


36. The same thing can be illustrated in Rev. 1:12-20; 13:1-8; and 17:1ff., and Vos, Synoptic 
Traditions, 37-40, cites other examples to support his proposal of unconscious clustering. See Beale, 
Use of Daniel, 154-270. 

37. Vanhoye, “Utilisation du livre d'Ezéchiel,” 467. 

38. Cf. further Hartman, Prophecy interpreted, 106; Beale, Use of Daniel, 7-9. 
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its various versions are the result of a mere recording of the actual visions 
themselves, which would have been influenced by the author’s learned tradition, 
and of subsequent reflection on the OT during the writing down of the vision.29 
No doubt John would have associated some of his visions and auditions with 
similar OT passages and would have employed the language of those passages 
to record what he saw and heard. 

John's apparent self-identification with the line of OT visionaries implies 
that he was conscious of developing the ideas of the earlier prophets and, 
therefore, that the clearer OT references in his work are the result of intentional 
activity (cf. 1:1-3, 10; 4:1-2; 17:3; 21:10).4° Furthermore, the chains of as- 
sociated texts that we have mentioned in chs. 1, 4-5, 13, and 17 and that are 
evident elsewhere confirm an intentional activity on the author’s part. This 
conclusion is enhanced by further evidence, which is considered below. 


Contextual and Noncontextual Use 


Of course, if one concluded that John alluded to the OT only unconsciously, 
there would be little possibility of studying his method of allusion, since such 
study would have to assume conscious activity. In the light of our conclusion 
in favor of intentionality, however, we must first ask whether or not John uses 
OT texts in harmony with their broader contextual meanings. 

There is unanimous consensus that John uses the OT with a high degree 
of liberty and creativity. As a result, many conclude that he handles numerous 
OT passages without consideration of their original contextual meanings, even 
assigning quite contradictory meanings. The reasons for this conclusion are at 
least fourfold: : 

(1) John, it is argued, does not use quotation formulas in introducing OT 
references but only cites Scripture in an informal anthological style, which points 
to use of OT words only as a cloak for his own new thoughts, which are unrelated 
to the original OT contexts.4! But informal citation or allusion does not logically 
entail noncontextual use of the OT or that John made no attempt to interpret the 
OT, especially since the majority of references to the OT elsewhere in the NT 
are also informal and allusive,42 and it would be unduly presumptive to think 
that all these other OT references are being interpreted by the NT writers without 
the OT context in mind. 

(2) It is also argued that John’s apocalyptic style is dependent on his 


39. See the excellent analysis of Rissi. Time and History, 18-21, who reviews and evaluates 
several objections to the genuineness of John’s visionary experience and concludes in favor of 
genuineness. 

40. Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 52. - 

41. Fiorenza, ‘‘Apokalypsis and Propheteia. Revelation in the Context of Early Christian 
Prophecy,” 107-110. 

42. So also Fekkes. Isaiah in Revelation, 286-87. 
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prophetic spirit, which creates in order to proclaim for his own purposes and 
does not consciously quote from other authorities in order to teach or argue.43 
Consequently, he makes no attempt to interpret the OT contextually. This, 
however, does not take into consideration that ‘“‘the ‘prophetic spirit’ does not 
necessarily create ex nihilo, as apparent from the exilic and post-exilic prophets 
who reused, reformulated and actualized prior prophetic material.” 44 Further- 
more, John does not view himself as a prophet independent of his OT tradition 
or heritage but applies to himself the language of OT prophetic commissions — 
‘probably to show that his prophetic authority is equal to that of the OT prophets 
and to demonstrate that his message stands in continuity with their message (see 
the comments on 1:10; 4:1-2; 17:3; 21:10). 

(3) A third argument for John’s disregard for OT context is that his readers 
were illiterate, from pagan Greek backgrounds, or both and would not have been 
able to understand the interpretative use of OT literature. This objection does 
not take into consideration the following factors: (a) The churches in Asia Minor 
were composed of a core of Jewish believers and Gentile godfearers who, like 
the Jews, had associated with the synagogues (the evidence is in Acts). (b) The 
Christians in Smyrna and Philadelphia still have some relationship with the 
synagogue, though it is antagonistic, which points further to some link with a 
knowledge of OT tradition (cf. 2:9; 3:9). In fact, 3:9 may express the expectation 
that more antagonistic Jews from the synagogue will soon become Christians, 
which assumes that the evangelistic message of the Philadelphian church was 
based to a significant degree on the OT and its fulfillment in Jesus as Messiah 
(see further the comments on 3:9). (c) Specific reference to a false “‘prophet”’ 
with an OT name (‘‘Jezebel”’) in Thyatira suggests a teaching in that church that 
distorted both OT and NT tradition (2:20). (d) There is linguistic evidence in 
the text itself: if John knew these congregations and had a pastoral relationship 
with them, it is implausible that he would employ on such a vast scale so many 
OT allusions, if he knew that they would not have a clue to what he was referring 
and would not benefit from these allusions. For example, such clear OT allusions 
in the letters as “manna,” “Jezebel,” “‘Balaam,” ‘‘temple,” and ‘new Jerusa- 
lem” are tips of an OT iceberg pointing to some basic knowledge of the OT on 
the readers’ part. (e) If it is true that John communicated his revelation first to 
a circle of fellow prophets, who were then to communicate it to the churches 
(see the comments on 22:16a), then these prophets, who would have probably 
studied the revelation with a “‘scripturally learned attention,”4> must also be 
considered as part of the audience. (f) John’s self-understanding as a prophet 
(see the comments on 1:1, 10; 4:1-2; 17:3; 21:10; 19:10; 22:9), which appears 


43. Fiorenza, “Apokalypsis and Propheteia,” 109, following K. Stendahl. 

44. Fekkes, Isaiah in Revelation, 288; for a similar critique see Bauckham, Climax of 
Prophecy, 262-63, 297-98, who observes that Fiorenza does not attempt to Study John’s use of the 
OT in view of the way the OT was understood and interpreted in the Jewish exegetical tradition of 
the day. 


45. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 30, as well as 83-91. 
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to have been generally accepted at least in the seven churches, implies that he 
probably had taught with prophetic authority among them, especially since he 
attributes such teaching functions to other so-called prophets in the churches 
(an inference based on 2:20).* If so, there was probably greater awareness of 
the OT among some groups in the churches, so that well-selected crucial words 
and phrases from OT texts could spark associations and recall to many in the 
audience important biblical themes and contexts.47 (g) We know from Acts and 
elsewhere in the NT that Jewish and Gentile believers were trained in their new 
faith on the basis of the OT, the Bible of the early church (e.g., Acts 17:10-12; 
18:24-28; 2 Tim. 2:2, 15; 3:16-17). (h) It is plausible that on subsequent readings 
of Revelation in the churches the audience would be able to discern more of the 
allusions than they did on the first reading. This is based on the known fact in 
the second century and the probability in the first century that letters were read 
repeatedly in the early church, as implied, for example, by Col. 4:16; 1 Thess. 
5:27; and Rev. 1:3. (i) Finally, it is generally acknowledged that the majority of 
both pagan Greeks and Jews in the Greco-Roman world leamed to read in 
childhood (whether Greek or Hebrew, and, in addition, Latin), and this even 
extended in varying degrees to slaves.48 The cumulative effect of all of these 
factors points to the probability of varying degrees of knowledge of the OT by 
a number of people in the churches John wrote to and suggests that those who 
did not have such prior knowledge could gain it. Even if all this evidence were 
unwisely disregarded, it does not make our study of what John meant by the 
allusions irrelevant, since ‘‘the process of great literary creation does not nec- 
essarily calculate what readers will notice.’’49 

(4) A final reason for sometimes postulating John’s lack of attention to 
OT context is issued in the form of warning to those who see him working 
contextually: because an author is influenced literarily by an OT text does not 
logically entail the conclusion that he depends interpretatively on the meaning 
of that text or that he is attempting to interpret or offer a commentary on that 
text; more evidence than mere citing of an OT text must be forthcoming.5° While 
this is plausible, it may also be said that mere reference to an OT text legitimately 
invites the question whether a writer depends on the meaning of that OT text 
and is attempting to interpret it. The greater number of references an author 
makes to the OT, the more they point to familiarity with the meaning of the OT. 
In particular, a larger number of references to the same OT texts, whether specific 


46. Following, in part, Fekkes, /saiah in Revelation, 287. That John had a teaching ministry 
in the churches is consistent with the role of prophets in churches as described by Didache 11:10-11 
(cited by Fekkes). 

47. Fekkes, Isaiah in Revelation, 287, and see further bibliography cited there in support of 
this point. : 

48. See Townsend, ‘Education: Greco-Roman Period,” where relevant bibliography can also 
be found. 

49. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 30. 

50. So Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 123, who offers this critique of Beale, Use of Daniel. 
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verses or larger segments, strongly suggests that the writer was absorbed with 
those texts and had probably meditated on them and enhances the probability 
that he was familiar with its meaning and, to varying degrees, dependent on that 
meaning, or, at least, was attempting to interpret that OT text (e.g., the use of 
Daniel and Ezekiel in Revelation 4-5). This appears to be true with John’s use 
of the OT, especially in the light of the above three main points. Recent study 
also supports this conclusion, as we have seen throughout this section of the 
Introduction. For example, Draper has contended that Revelation interprets the 
OT in a manner similar to that of Qumran, though the interpretation in the former 
is carried out implicitly and in the latter explicitly.> , 

Vos can be regarded as generally representative of those who argue that 
John handles OT passages without respect for the OT contexts. He restricts most 
of his exegetical comments to what he considers to be the clearest OT references 
and concludes that at least seven of the twenty-two passages show a “‘disregard” 
for the OT context.52 Four of these seven are references to heavenly beings. The 
first is the application of a description of Yahweh (Ezek. 43:2) to the Son of 
man (Rev. 1:15). But this is more of a change of application than noncontextual 
use, since the Son of man is clearly portrayed as a divine figure in Revelation 
1. In Rev. 18:1 a description of Yahweh (Ezek. 43:2b) is applied to an angel 
descending from heaven, yet since angels in the OT and Revelation convey 
divine decrees, it is plausible that they would take on other theophanic charac- 
teristics besides that of the divine word. In addition, in the OT God sometimes 
appears in the form of a heavenly being, and this may be the case also in 
Revelation (e.g., 10:1-6, which is based on Danie] 10-12, where the heavenly 
being may be divine). Therefore, in spite of possible changes of application, the 
broad OT idea of a heavenly being revealing a divine decree to a prophet remains 
intact. The same general conclusion can be reached with respect to the similar 
usage of Ezek. 37:3 in Rev. 7:14. In Rev. 4:8a descriptions of the Isaiah 6 
seraphim are merged with those of the Ezekiel 1 cherubim, but again the primary 
OT framework of a heavenly being guarding God’s throne is still retained. 

Vos also argues for a disregard of context in the use of Ezek. 37:10b in 
Rev. 11:11. The Ezekiel text uses the idea of resurrection as a metaphor for the 
future ingathering of Israel from throughout the nations, while John applies it 
to the resurrection of the two witnesses, who are probably symbols of the 
witnessing church as the true Israel (so Caird, Sweet, and others). This kind of 
reference may fit into the analogical usage category (see below) because of the 
common idea of Israel's resurrection. The shift of application to the church as 
the true Israel and the understanding of Ezekiel’s language as apparently con- 
noting a literal resurrection may represent eschatological escalation whereby the 
resurrection terminology now finds an eschatological and not merely historical 
level. Although there is a possibility of disregard for context because of the 


51. Draper, ‘Twelve Apostles.” 
52. Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 21-37, 41. 
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different application and even somewhat changed meaning, a correspondence 
and sense of continuity can he discerned (note also in both passages that those 
“resurrected’’ have previously been slain among the nations; cf. Ezek. 37:9-14, 
21-22/Rev. 11:7-10). 

Vos also contends that the use of Isa. 22:22 in Rev. 3:7 is noncontextual, 
since Eliakim’s authority over the Israelite kingdom is applied to Christ’s au- 
thority over God’s kingdom. This, however, can also be viewed as an escalated 
analogy wherein Eliakim’s human, earthly, political, and temporal rule over 
Israel finds a correspondence on a grander scale with Christ’s divine, heavenly, 
spiritual, and eternal rule over the whole world (cf. Revelation 1-5). Further- 
more, Isa. 22:20-22 mentions possible priestly connotations of Eliakim’s rule, 
that he was to be like a ‘‘father” for the Israelites, and that his authority was 
apparently to be equal to King Hezekiah’s and refers to him as Yahweh’s 
“servant.” These elements, together with the messianic overtones of the ‘‘house 
of David” (v 22), enhance the idea that John was quite aware of the context of 
Isa. 22:22 and intentionally escalated these aspects of Eliakim’s reign to the 
grander scale of Christ’s reign. Perhaps the correspondences were just too good 
to miss.53 

Therefore, we may viably speak of changes of application, but need not 
conclude that this means a disregard for OT context. The passages we have 
discussed are test cases, and our conclusions in regard to them are applicable 
to other OT references: it is probable that John is making intentional allusions 
and demonstrates varying degrees of respect for the OT contexts.54 The full 
exposition of the text of Revelation in this commentary includes numerous other 
case studies in which it is concluded that varying degrees of contextual usage 
of OT passages have occurred. 

Admittedly, it is sometimes difficult to know whether there has been 
conscious or unconscious activity. Noncontextual use of the OT can be expected 
to occur where there is unconscious allusion. No doubt the apocalyptist’s mind 
was so saturated with OT language from the tradition he had learned that when 
he described his vision he sometimes spontaneously used this language without 
much forethought. For example, ‘‘I turned to see the voice that was speaking” 
(1:12a) is probably drawn from Dan. 7:1] (LXX), but in Daniel the expression 
refers to the beast’s “boastful words.” This may have been drawn in uncon- 
sciously because of the clear influence of Daniel 7 in Rev. 1:7-14. 

To clarify what is meant by “context” is important. What is usually 
meant is literary context: how a passage functions in the logical flow of a 
book’s argument. But there is also historical context. For example, the histori- 
cal context of Hos. 11:1 is the Exodus and not the argument of the book of 


53. Cf. von Rad, Old Testament Theology Il, 373, who argues cogently for a typological 


relationship between Isa. 22:22 and Rev. 3:7. . 
54. An assessment corroborated by Fekkes, /saiah in Revelation, e.g., 70-103 (and passim) 


and generally by Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets. 
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Hosea. In addition, there is also the thematic OT context: a NT writer might 
focus first on a general OT theme (e.g., judgment or restoration) and then 
appeal to a number of specific passages from different OT books that pertain 
to that theme.°5 An author might reflect on only one of these three contexts 
or on all three, or entirely disregard them. In the light of the passages discussed 
above, John appears to display varying degrees of awareness of literary context 
and thematic context and perhaps historical context, although appeal to literary 
and thematic contexts is predominant. Interest in thematic context is really an 
explanation for why particular literary contexts are focused on. Those texts 
with a low degree of correspondence with the OT literary context can be 
referred to as semi-contextual, since they seem to fall between the opposite 
poles of what we ordinarily call ‘“‘contextual” and “‘noncontextual” usages.°6 
The categories of use to be considered below should further clarify and il- 
lustrate these initial conclusions. 


Various Uses of the Old Testament in the Apocalypse’ 
Old Testament Segments as Literary Prototypes 


Sometimes John takes over OT contexts or sequences as models after which to 
pattern his creative compositions.58 Such modeling can be apparent from a the- 
matic structure that is traceable to only one OT context or from a cluster of clear 
allusions to the same OT context. Sometimes both are observable, thus enhancing 
the clarity of the OT prototype. It has been argued in some depth that broad patterns 
from Daniel (esp. chs. 2 and 7) have been followed in Revelation 1, 4-5, 13, and 
17, chs. 1 and 4-5 especially exhibiting both allusive clusters and structural outlines 
from segments of Daniel.>? Incidentally, this would show further design in these 


55. For development of the thematic OT context see Fekkes, Isaiah in Revelation, 70-103. 

56. See McComiskey, ‘Alteration of OT Imagery,” for an attempt to perceive degrees of 
OT contextual awareness based on the determinative intention of John in the light of his own 
contextual usage in Revelation, though McComiskey deemphasizes the role of the OT too much. 

57. In addition to the following uses, see further subcategories of usage in Fekkes, Isaiah in 
Revelation, 70-103. For amplification of examples of uses of the OT in this section, see Beale, John's 
Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 2). 

58. Cf. Fiorenza, ‘‘Apokalypsis and Propheteia,” 108. 

59. Beale, Use of Daniel, 154-305, 313-20. See Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 123-28, 
who is unconvinced by this evidence, esp. the notion that Daniel 7 rather than Ezekiel is the model 
for Revelation 4-5. But his evaluation does not take into sufficient account the inductive evidence 
of specific verbal allusions to Danie! throughout Revelation 4-5 (see Beale, Use of Daniel, 185-222), 
the broad outline of Daniel 7 in comparison with that of Ezekiel 1 or Isaiah 6 (cf. Beale, 181-228), 
or the qualifications made about Daniel 7 as a model (Beale, 224-27). For fuller response to 
skepticism about my proposal here, see Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 2, 
Excursus: ‘‘Rejoinder to Critical Evaluations of the Use of Segments of Daniel as Midrashic 
Prototypes for Various Chapters in Revelation’’). 
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chapters and point further away from an unconscious use of the OT. The same use 
of Daniel as a midrashic model is also observable in Jewish apocalyptic works, 
indicating that this kind of use of the OT was not uncommon (e.g., 1QM 1; J En. 
90:9-19; 4 Ezra 11-13; / En. 69:26-71; 17:2; 2 Baruch 36-40). The suggestion 
is also made that this influence of Danie! may even extend to the structure of the 
whole Apocalypse, since allusions to Dan. 2:28-29 punctuate the book at major 
divisional transitions (1:1; 1:19; 4:1; 22:6). Furthermore, the five apocalyptic 
visions in Daniel (chs. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10-12) cover the same time of the eschatological 
future, which may be the prototypical structure followed by Revelation in some of 
its purported synchronously parallel sections.§! 

In a somewhat similar vein, Goulder has argued that broad portions of 
Ezekiel have been the dominant influence on at least twelve major sections of 
the Apocalypse (Revelation 4; 5; 6:1-8; 6:12—7:1; 7:2-8; 8:1-5; 14:6-12; 17:1-6; 
18:9-24; 20:7-10; 21:22).62 Goulder observes that these uses of Ezekiel are a 
dominant influence on the structure of Revelation since they are placed to a 
marked extent in the same order as they are found in Ezekiel.63 However, 
Goulder proposes that a liturgical rather than a literary explanation accounts 
better for the parallel order of Ezekiel and Revelation. He attempts to demon- 
strate this by speculating that the Apocalypse is generally aligned with the Jewish 
calendar, especially its festivals and holy days, and that this liturgical-calendrical 
pattern is even more formative on the structure of Revelation than Ezekiel. 
Although he does not follow Goulder’s liturgical theory, S. Moyise has also 
concluded that Ezekiel has provided more of the model for Revelation than 
Daniel.® Virtually identical to Goulder’s view, though also not positing a litur- 
gical background, is that of J. M. Vogelgesang, who has gone so far as to 
conclude that John used Ezekiel as the model for the book’s overall structure, 
so that it is “the key to understanding the message of the book altogether.” 
Others have also recognized Ezekiel’s broad influence, especially in Revelation 
20-22, where the order of events appears to have been taken from Ezekiel 
37-48.67 Many commentators see Ezekiel as the-paradigm either for Revelation 
468 or 4:1-5:1 (e.g., Caird, Sweet). And other liturgical paradigms for the book 
have been proposed, from either early Jewish or Christian liturgical traditions. 


60. Ibid., 67-153. 
61. Beale, Use of Daniel, 271-85; idem, “Influence of Daniel,” 413-23. 
62. Cf. Goulder, ‘‘Apocalypse as Annual Cycle of Prophecies,” 343-49. 
63. Ibid., 353-54. 


64. Ibid., 349-64. 
65. Moyise, Old Testament in Revelation, 74-83; similarly Mazzaferri, Genre of Revelation, 365. 


66. “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation.” 394, as well as 16, 66-71. 

67. Selwyn, “Dialogues on the Christian Prophets," 332-34, Wikenhauser, “Problem des 
tausendjahrigen Reiches”; Kuhn, ““Gog-Magog”’ Lust, “*Order of the Final Events.” 

68. As does Goulder, “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 43-51. 

69. Cf. Camegie, “Hymns in Revelation”; Lauchli, “Gottesdienststruktur”’ (see Camegie’s 
evaluation in ‘Worthy Is the Lamb,”" 245); Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie (see Beale’s evaluation 
in Use of Daniel, 184). 
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There is a consensus that the plagues of the “trumpets” in Rev. 8:6-12 
and those of the bowls in 16:1-9 follow the paradigm of the Exodus plagues 
(Exod. 8:12), though they are creatively reworked and applied (e.g., Beasley- 
Murray, Caird, Sweet). Already this Exodus model had been used in Amos &—-10 
and creatively applied in Wisdom 11-19, the latter perhaps influencing John’s 
application.7° J. S. Casey has argued for a significant influence of an Exodus 
typology in the trumpets and bowls, as well as in other segments of Revelation.”! 
Draper proposes that the eschatological scheme in Zechariah 14 “provides the 
basis for a midrashic development in Revelation 7,”72 while Sweet more tenta- 
tively suggests the same thing for Revelation 20—22.73 } 

All of the above proposed OT models have woven within them allusions 
from other parts of the same OT book and from elsewhere in the OT corpus, and 
many of these are based on common themes, pictures, catch phrases, and the like. 
Often these other references serve as interpretative expansions of an OT prototype. 
On the reasonable assumption that these models were followed intentionally, two 
primary uses of them can be discerned. First, the OT patterns appear to be used as 
forms through which future (sometimes imminent) eschatological fulfillment is 
understood and predicted (cf. chs. 13 and 17).74 Second, the prototypes are utilized 
as lenses through which past and present eschatological fulfillment is understood 
(cf. chs. 1 and 4—5). It is not always clear whether these OT prototypes are the 
means or the object of interpretation, and perhaps there is an oscillation between 
the two: the OT interprets the NT, and the NT interprets the OT. 


Thematic Uses 


In addition to alluding to specific OT texts, the author of Revelation develops 
important OT themes. Many of these themes are delineated throughout the major 
commentaries. J. Fekkes has shown that, among other themes, John develops 
extensively such OT themes as end-time judgment and salvation, each of which 
has thematic subcategories.’5 Some special studies of note are Ford’s tracing of 
Daniel’s “abomination of desolation” theme,” Longman’s study of the OT 
divine warrior concept,’? Bauckham’s articles on the OT earthquake idea78 and 


70. Sweet, Revelation, 161-62. 

71. Casey, ‘Exodus Typology.” For a convenient summary of Casey's dissertation see 
Mazzaferri, Genre of Revelation, 367-73. 

72, “Heavenly Feast of Tabernacles.” 

73. “Maintaining the Testimony of Jesus,” 112. 

74. Also see the same employment of the Daniel models in 1QM 1; J Enoch 46-47; 
69:26-71:17; 90; 4 Ezra 11-13; 2 Baruch 36:1-42:2. 

75. Isaiah in Revelation, 70-103, and passim. 

16. Abomination of Desolation in Biblical Eschatology, 243-314. 

71, “Divine Warrior,” 291-302. 

78. “Eschatological Earthquake.” 
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on John’s reinterpretation of the OT “‘holy war” theme,” recent articles on the 
employment of the ancient Near Eastem/OT covenant form in Revelation 2~3 
and throughout the book,® and the OT concept of the “day of the Lord.’81 Of 
particular note is C. H. Giblin’s further development of the “holy war” theme, 
in which he makes a case that this OT notion “in all its essential {eightfold} 
institutional features structures the entire course of events” in Revelation 42282 
and is formative for the overall thought of chs. 1-3 as well.83 

Carnegie has offered a most interesting study on the function of hymns 
in the OT and their reuse in Revelation. He shows that the various songs in 
Isaiah 40-55 come at the ends of subsections and round them off, not only by 
offering a concluding thanksgiving, but also by giving an interpretative summary 
of the theme of the whole previous section (cf. Isa. 48:20ff.; 52:9, etc.). The 
series of hymns in Revelation are seen to have the same function under the 
inspiration of the Isaianic songs (Rev. 4:11; 5:13ff.; 7:9-12; 11:15-18; 19:1-8),84 


Analogical Uses 


Analogy can be considered the most general description of OT usage in the 
Apocalypse, since the very act of referring to an OT text is to place it in some 
comparative relationship to something in the NT. But we are concerned here 
with specific well-known persons, places, and events. The pictures undergo 
creative changes (expansions, condensations, supplemental imagery, etc.) and 
are, of course, applied to different historical situations.85 Nevertheless, a key 
idea in the OT context is usually carried over as the main characteristic or 
principle to be applied in the NT situation.®© Therefore, even though John 
handles these OT figures with creative freedom, they almost always broadly 
retain an essential OT association and convey principles of continuity between 
the OT and NT.87 

For example, the image of the deceiving ‘serpent of old” in Rev. 12:9 
(cf. 20:2) evokes an episode of primitive religious history, which maintains the 
same meaning for the final, eschatological phase of theological history.88 The 


79. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 210-37. 

80. Shea, ‘‘Covenantal Form of the Letters to the Seven Churches”’; Strand, ‘‘Further Note 
on the Covenantal Form in Revelation.” 

81. Gray, Day of the Lord and Its Culmination in the Book of Revelation. 

82. Giblin, Revelation, 29, as well as 25-34, 224-31. 

83. Ibid., 25-36, 224-31. 

84. Carnegie, “Worthy Is the Lamb,” 250-52. 

85. For a superb example of such alteration see Vos’s discussion of the Exodus plague imagery 
in Rev. 8:6-12; 16:2-15 in Synoptic Traditions, 45-47. 

86, Ibid, 47-48. 

87. So Cambier, “Images de I’ Ancien Testament,” 116-20; cf. Gangemi, “Utilizzazoine del 
deutero-Isaia nell’ Apocalisse,”” 322-39. 

88. So Cambier, “Lmages de I’ Ancien Testament,” 118-19. 
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author’s theological basis for maintaining such continuities lies in his conviction 
that OT and NT history is but the working out of God’s unified design of 
salvation and deals throughout with the unchanging principles of faith in God, 
God’s faithfulness in fulfilling his salvific promises, the antitheocratic forces 
attempting to thwart such promises, and the victory of God’s kingdom over that 
of Satan.89 
The following is a sampling of these analogies with a brief description of 
the primary point of continuity: 
judgment 
theophanies introducing judgment (Isaiah 6, Ezekiel 1, Daniel 7/Revela- 
tion 4-5), 
books of judgment (Ezekiel 2, Daniel 7, Daniel 12/Rev. 5:1-5 and Ezekiel 
2/Revelation 10), 
the lion from Judah exercising judgment (Gen. 4:9/Rev. 5:5), 
“the Lord of lords and King of kings’’ exercising judgment (Dan. 4:37 
{[LXX Rev. 17:14; 19:16), 
horsemen as divine agents of judgment (Zechariah 1 and 6/Rev. 6:1-8), 
Exodus plagues inflicting judgment (Exodus 8-12/Rev. 8:6-12; 16:1-14), 
locusts as agents of judgment (Joel 1—-2/Rev. 9:7-10), 
prophets giving testimony through judgment (Exod. 7:17; 1 Kings 
17:1/Rev. 11:6), and 
“Babylon” judged by God in ‘‘one hour” (Dan. 4:17a [LXX]/Rev. 18:10, 
17, 19); 
tribulation and persecution of God's people 
ten days of tribulation (Dan. 1:12/Rev. 2:10), 
three-and-a-half years of tribulation (Dan. 7:25; 12:7/Rev. 11:2; 12:1; 
13:5), 
Sodom, Egypt, and Jerusalem as infamous places where persecution oc- 
curs (Rev. 11:8), 
persecuting rulers symbolized as beasts (Daniel 7/Revelation 11-13, 17), 
and 
“Babylon the Great” (Dan. 4:30, etc./Rev. 14:18; 16:19; 17:5; 18:2); 
seductive, idolatrous teaching 
Balaam (Numbers 25; 31:16/Rev. 2:14) and 
Jezebel (1 Kgs. 16:31; 2 Kgs. 9:22/Rev. 2:20-23); 
divine protection 
the tree of life (Gen. 2:9/Rev. 2:7; 22:2, 14, 19), 
the “‘sealed”’ Israelites (Ezekiel 9/Rev. 7:2-8), and 
the wings of the eagle (Exod. 19:4; Deut. 32:11/Rev. 12:14); 
the victorious battle of God’s people over the enemy 
Armageddon (Zech. 2:11/Rev. 16:16 [19:19]; cf. Gog and Magog in Ezek. 
38-39: 16/Rev. 20:8); 
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apostasy 
the harlot (Ezek. 16:15, etc./Revelation 17); 
the divine Spirit as the power for God’s people 
(Zech. 4:1-6/Rev. 1:12-20; 11:4). Some analogies are repeated and cre- 
atively developed in different ways, though usually to some degree 
within the parameters of their OT contexts. 


Universalization 


Vanhoye has apparently been the only author to discuss this as a formal 
category of OT usage. The apocalyptist has a tendency to apply to the world 
what the OT applied only to Israel or to other entities. There are several 
examples of this phenomenon. The title that Yahweh gave Israel in Exod. 19:6 
(“kingdom of priests’”’) is applied in Rev. 1:6 and 5:10 to the church, which 
is composed of kingly priests ‘‘from every tribe, people, and nation” (Rev. 
5:9). Indeed, this very phrase of universality in Rev. 5:9 is most likely taken 
from Dan. 7:14, where it refers to the nations of the world subjugated to Israel’s 
tule, which is now extended to the mule by all these very nations (cf. Rev. 
5:10).9! In Rev. 1:7, “‘and every eye will see him, even those who pierced him; 
and all the tribes of the earth will moum over him,” refers to peoples 
throughout the earth, although in Zech. 12:10 it is limited to the Israelite tribes. 
The same widening application of Zech. 12:10 is also seen in John 19:31-37, 
where the action of a Roman soldier is viewed as a beginning fulfillment of 
this prophecy.52 

Another classic example of this tendency is the extension of the Exodus 
plague imagery from the land of Egypt to the whole “earth” in Rey. 8:6-12 and 
16:1-14. For example, in 8:8 a third of the sea, including fish and ships, is 
affected, instead of merely a river and its fish; in 16:10 rather than the sun being 
darkened, the kingdom of the satanic beast becomes darkened. The “ten days 
of tribulation” experienced by Daniel and his friends (Dan. 1:12) and the three- 
and-a-half years of Israel’s tribulation (Dan. 7:25; 12:7) are both extended to 
the tribulation of the church — the eschatological, true Israel — throughout the 
world. And part of this tribulation is instigated by the latter-day “Babylon the 
Great” (Dan. 4:30), who persecutes not merely ethnic Israelite believers, but 
also saints throughout the earth (Rev. 17:5-8; 18:24), and harmfully affects 
“nations,” “kings of the earth,” and the world’s economy (18:1-23). Therefore, 
when “Babylon the Great” falls, rather than the effect being provincial, “the 
cities of the nations” also fall (16:19). Likewise, the former persecutors of God’s 


90. Cf. Vanhoye with reference to Ezekiel, “Utilisation du livre d'Ezéchiel,” 446-67. 
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people in the OT (Sodom, Egypt, and Jerusalem) are now defined as ‘‘peoples, 
tribes, tongues, and nations” (Rev. 11:8-10). 

The Apocalypse concludes with references from the predicted end-time 
temple reserved for Israel, although now its cultic benefits are extended to the 
Gentiles (cf. Ezek. 37:27; 44:9; and 48:35 in Rev. 21:3). In Rev. 22:2 the ‘leaves 
of healing” foretold in Ezek. 47:12 as an aid to the Israelites become “leaves 
.. . for the healing of the nations.” 

Sometimes the rationale for universalization is found already in the OT 
contexts (cf. Ezek. 14:12-21 in Rev. 6:8), although the inspiration can also arise 
from the combination of a narrower OT reference to Israel ‘with a similar OT 
text that is, however, universal. For example, the Israelite-oriented book of 
judgment from Ezek. 2:9 is given cosmic dimensions in Rev. 5:1 and 10:8-11 
because it has been attracted to other OT judgment book allusions that have 
wider cosmic applications (cf. Dan. 7:10; 12:4, 9 in Rev. 5:1-5 and Dan. 12:4-9 
in Rev. 10:1-6). Nevertheless, the primary reason for the extended applications 
is the NT’s and John's assumption concerning the cosmic dimensions of Christ’s 
lordship and death (cf. Rev. 1:5; 5:9-10; for other examples of universalization 
see 1:12-13, 20 [lampstands]; 2:17 [manna]; 7:9, 15 [Ezek. 37:26); 17:1ff. 
(harlot); 18:9 (Ezek. 26:16ff.; 27:29-35]; 19:7 [the bride]; 3:12 and 21:2 [Jeru- 
salem)}). 

It is tempting to conclude that John does not handle the OT according to 
its original contextual meaning when he universalizes. Vanhoye’s evaluation, 
however, is plausible. He says that while the universalization is motivated by 
the Christian spirit to explain redemptive fulfillment, it is not contrary to the 
OT sense. Although the author certainly makes different applications and ex- 
ecutes developments beyond those of his OT predecessors, he stays within the 
same interpretative framework and is conscious of being profoundly faithful to 
the overall parameters of their message.93 This is a viable analysis since all of 
these universalizations can be considered subcategories of the analogical use of 
the OT, with regard to which we have proposed that, although John creatively 
reworks the OT and changes its application, his pictures retain significant points 
of correspondence with the OT context and express salvation-historical prin- 
ciples of continuity. All the examples of universalization that we have cited 
appear to be harmonious developments of these principles, as, for example, is 
the case with the OT texts pertaining to ethnic Israel’s redemption and applied 
in Revelation to the world’s redemption on the basis of defining the true people 
of God according to their faith in Christ and their corporate representation in 
Christ, the one who sums up true Israel in himself. Thus the church comes to 
be viewed as the true Israel. 


953. Vanhoye, “Utilisation du livre d’Ezéchiel,” 467. 
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Although Revelation contains no formal OT quotations (with introductory 
formulas) used as prooftexts to indicate prophetic fulfillment, it is still probable 
that some OT texts are informally referred to in order to designate present or 
future fulfillment of OT verbal prophecy. The determination of whether a text 
refers to future or present fulfillment often depends on one’s overall view of the 
book (e.g., preterist, historicist, idealist, futurist). 

Of special note is the introduction to the book, which alludes to Dan. 
2:28-29, 45: deigon .. . & Sei yevéoban (“to show . . . what must take place’), 
followed directly by év téyei (“quickly”), with Dan. 2:28 (LXX), e61jAwoe . .. 
& Sei yevéo@an én’ doydtav tav ryepav (‘he showed ... what must take place 
in the latter days,” Rev. 1:1). John’s “quickly” is substituted for Daniel’s ‘‘in 
the latter days,”’ so that what Daniel expected to occur in the distant future, the 
defeat of cosmic evil and ushering in of the kingdom, John expects to begin in 
his own generation, and perhaps it has already been inaugurated. Such immi- 
nence and even incipient inauguration, is corroborated by the phrase 6 yap 
maipds tyyic (“‘for the time is near”) in 1:3, which elsewhere includes both the 
“already” and ‘“‘not yet” element (so Mark 1:15; Matt. 26:45; Lam. 4:18; cf. 
Matt, 3:2 with 4:17).54 

Dan. 12:4, 9 is used likewise in 22:10: whereas Daniel is commanded to 
“conceal these words and seal up the book until the end of time” (12:4), John 
is given the consummatory command not to “‘seal up the words of the prophecy 
of this book, for the time is near.”’ This use of Daniel in Rev. 22:10 intensifies 
that of 1:1-3 since it is directly linked to a verbatim repetition of 1:1 in 22:6. 

The reference to the Son of man (1:13-14) probably indicates John’s belief 
that Jesus had begun to fulfill the Dan. 7:13 prophecy of the Son of man’s 
exaltation, although the similar reference in 1:7 may also refer to a further phase 
of the same prophecy that still awaits realization. The same kind of “already 
and not yet” idea is found in 2:26-27, where Jesus says that he has started to 
fulfill the Ps. 2:7 prediction and that his followers will also take part in the 
fulfillment at a future time (probably at death). 

If the argument that Revelation | and 4-5 are both modeled on Daniel 7 
can be sustained,?5 then John’s intention may be to indicate that Jesus’ death, 
resurrection, and gathered church is the inaugurated fulfillment of Daniel. There 
is also evidence of expectations of exclusive future fulfillment, of which the 
clearest examples are Ps. 2:1/Rev. 11:18; Ps. 2:8/Rev. 12:5 and 19:15; Isa. 
25:8/Rev. 21:4; Isa. 65:17 and 66:22/Rev. 21:1; Ezek. 47:1, 12/Rev. 22:1-2. 

All these passages concem fulfillments of OT texts that are clearly direct 
verbal prophecies. There may also be texts appearing in OT historical narratives 
that John understands as indirect typological prophecies. Many of the OT pas- 


94. Cf. Beale, “Influence of Daniel,” 415-20. 
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sages listed in our discussion above of analogical uses are potential candidates 
for this category. That is, are they all merely analogies? We have already found 
that the essence of the analogies is a basic correspondence of meaning between 
OT prophecy or historical narrative and something in the NT. Some of these 
OT historical elements have also undergone an escalation, even a universaliza- 
tion, under John’s hand. Perhaps there was a prophetic rationale in escalating 
these historical texts. At any rate, such uses are worth further inquiry in this 
regard, especially against the background of John’s and the NT’s awareness that 
the “latter days” had been inaugurated, that the church was the latter-day Israel, 
and that the whole OT pointed toward this climax of salvation history. The 
precedent of overt typological-prophetic uses in Matthew and Hebrews and 
elsewhere in the NT should leave open the same possibility in Revelation. 


Inverted Uses 


Some allusions to the OT are on the surface distinctly contradictory to their OT 
contextual meanings. Further study again, however, reveals the imprecise nature 
of such categories. The clearest example of this is Rev. 3:9, which refers to 
Isaianic prophecies that the Gentiles will come and bow down before Israel and 
recognize Israel as God’s chosen people (Isa. 45:14; 49:23; 60:14). This Jewish 
hope has been tumed upside down. Now it is Jewish persecutors of Christians 
whom God will make to submit to the church. This reversal of Isaiah’s language 
is probably a conscious attempt to express the irony that the submission that 
unbelieving ethnic Jews hoped to receive from Gentiles, they themselves will 
be forced to render to the church.” John concludes that ethnic Jews have become 
like unbelieving Gentiles because of their rejection of Christ and persecution of 
Christians. In fact, this ironic element is intensified at the end of v 9 through 
John’s reference to the predominantly Gentile church as being in the position 
of true Israel. This he accomplishes with a reverse application of Isa. 43:4, which 
originally spoke of God’s love and honor for Israel above the nations. Vos is 
therefore inconsistent in recognizing an irony in the first part of v 9 but con- 
cluding with respect to the Isa. 43:4 citation that ‘the context of the alleged 
quotation has been totally disregarded.”’98 John shows, rather, a consistent ironic 
understanding of some of the major themes in Isaiah 40-66. And while such a 
view arises out of a contextual awareness of the OT, the NT use is so diametri- 
cally opposite that it is best to categorize this as an inverted or ironic use. 


96. For inaugurated eschatological language cf. Mark 1:15; Acts 2:17; Gal. 4:4; 1 Cor. 10:11; 
2 Cor. 6:2; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; 1 Pet. 1:20; Heb. 1:2; 9:26; Jas. 5:3; 1 John 2:18; Jude 18; Rev. 
1:1, 1:19; 4:1; 22:6, 10; cf. Beale, “Influence of Daniel,” 415-20. On the ‘already and not yet” 
nature of NT eschatology see Beale, “Eschatology”; idem, “The Eschatological Conception of New 
Testament Theology.” 
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The terminology of cosmic universality from Dan. 7:14 in Rev. 5:9 also 
reveals an intended inversion. Whereas in Daniel the phrase refers to the 
nations subjugated to Israel’s rule, now these very nations rule together with 
the Messiah. 

A sampling of other such uses is noteworthy. Dan. 7:21 refers to an 
oppressive “*horm” that ‘‘was waging war with the saints and overpowering 
them.” This is applied in reverse fashion in Rev. 12:7-8 to describe the overthrow 
of Satan by Michael and his angels. Such reverse application probably does not 
reflect unconscious activity or an atomistic exegesis, but polemical irony, ex- 
pressed by portraying the theocratic forces’ defeat of the cosmic enemy through 
the same imagery that was used in Daniel 7 to describe how this enemy began 
to defeat God’s forces. This may be a figurative expression of a lex talionis 
irony: God will subdue the enemy by the same method that the enemy has used 
to try to subdue God. That this language is intentionally drawn in reverse manner 
from Dan. 7:21 is evident not only from the verbal likeness (cf. Theod.) but also 
from the immediately following allusion to Dan. 2:35 (Rev. 12:8b) and from 
the same Dan. 7:21 reversal in Rev. 17:14, where the Danielic ‘Lord of lords 
and King of kings”’ (= Dan. 4:37 [LXX]) is the one who carries out the polemical 
overthrow. 

The same kind of retributive ironies can be observed elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse: Dan. 8:10 in Rev. 12:4, 9, 10; Dan. 7:7ff. in Rev. 5:6-7 (so also 
1 En. 90:9-13, 16;. Test. Jos. 19:6-8; 4 Ezra 13:1 ff.; cf. Midr. Rab. Gen. 
99.2);99 Dan. 7:14 in Rev. 13:7-8; Exod. 8:10 and 15:11, etc., in Rev. 13:14; 
Exod. 3:14 (esp. Midr. Rab, Exod. 3:14) in Rev. 17:8 (cf. 1:4, 8; 4:8; 11:17; 
16:5; cf. also Ezra 9:14b in 1QM 1.6b and Dan. 11:40, 44-5 in 1QM 1.4). 
The point of these kinds of ironic uses is to mock the enemy’s proud attempt 
to overcome God and his people and to underscore the fitting justice of the 
punishment. 

There may be other examples of this reversal phenomenon, but the ones 
discussed should alert us to caution in making facile statements about noncon- 
textual, atomistic, or straightforward contextual use, since the apocalyptic style 
is not always susceptible to such categories. Furthermore, every OT reference 
we have mentioned can be categorized as at least broadly contextual. Vanhoye 
has noted that John always employs OT references with a view to having them 
contribute to the unified argument of his work and that every page “witnesses 
to a penetrating intelligence of the ancient prophecies and of a perfect familiarity 
with their mode of expression.” !© Gangemi observes that John does not choose 
OT allusions at random but in accord with the main themes of the Apocalypse: 
divine transcendence, redemption, Yahweh’s servant, Babylon’s judgment, and 
the new creation of the heavenly Jerusalem.!°! And it is clear that John drew 
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these unifying themes of his work from the OT and is, indeed, continuing the 
development of fundamental lines of OT salvation history.!° 


Stylistic Use of Old Testament Language 


This use represents the most general category so far discussed. It has long been 
recognized that the Apocalypse contains a multitude of grammatical solecisms. 
Charles claimed it contained more grammatical irregularities than any other 
Greek document of the ancient world. He accounted for this with his famous 
dictum that “while [John] writes in Greek, he thinks in Hebrew, and the thought 
has naturally affected the vehicle of expression,’ a judgment that has met with 
subsequent agreement, especially recently.19 

But was this intentional on John’s part or an unconscious by-product of his 
Semitic mind? It seems that his grammatical “‘howlers’’ are deliberate attempts to 
express Semitisms and Septuagintalisms in his Greek, the closest analogy being that 
of the Greek translations, especially that of Aquila.!°4 The fact that most of the time 
the author does not keep the rules further points to the solecisms being intentional. 

Why did John write this way? His purpose was deliberately to create a 
“biblical” effect in the hearer and thus to demonstrate the solidarity of his work 
with that of the divinely inspired OT Scriptures.!°5 A polemical purpose may 
also have been at work. John may have been expressing the idea that OT truth 
via the church as the new Israel was uncompromisingly penetrating the Gentile 
world and would continue to do so until the parousia.106 


Conclusion 


Perhaps one reason for the high degree of OT influence in the Apocalypse is 
that the author could think of no better way to describe some of his visions than 
with language used by the OT prophets to describe similar visions. Our exami- 
nation of the use of the OT in the Apocalypse, particularly of its categories of 
usage, favors Fransen’s evaluation: 


102. Cambier, “Images de |’Ancien Testament,” 118-21; Gangemi, ‘Utilizzazoine del 
deutero-Isaia nell’ Apocalisse,”” 332-39. 

103. Charles, Revelation I, cxliii. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 16-17; Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 
47, and above all S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, passim), though Porter is a dis- 
senting voice, arguing that what some have called Semitisms fall “within the range of possible 
registers of Greek usage in the Ist century” (“Language of the Apocalypse”’). For further discussion 
of this issue see ‘The Grammar of the Apocalypse” below in the present Introduction. 

104, Sweet, Revelation, 16; see esp. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 108 and 
passim. 

105. Sweet, Revelation, 16. 

106. Cf. somewhat similarly Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 47; S. Thompson, Apocalypse 
and Semitic Syntax, 108. 
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The familiarity with the Old Testament, with the spirit which lives in the Old 
Testament, is a most essential condition for a fruitful reading of the Apoca- 
lypse.!07 


This conclusion runs counter to Lindars’s general evaluation of the primary role 
of the OT in the majority of the NT corpus: 


The place of the Old Testament in the formation of New Testament theology 
is that of a servant, ready to run to the aid of the gospel whenever it is required, 
bolstering up arguments, and filling out meaning through evocative allusions, 
but never acting as the master or leading the way, nor even guiding the process 
of thought behind the scenes.108 


Lindars appears to exclude the Apocalypse from his analysis.!09 He expresses 
apparent openness to discovering more respect for OT contextual meaning in 
the Apocalypse because he judges John’s writing not to be the result of urgent, 
ad hoc apologetic concems but to have arisen out of meditation worked out 
quietly in the study at a slightly later stage of Christian apocalyptic.1!0 

Therefore, the conclusion of this brief overview is that the place of the 
OT in the formation of thought in the Apocalypse is that of both a servant and 
a guide: for John the Christ-event is the key to understanding the OT, and yet 
reflection on the OT context leads the way to further comprehension of this 
event and provides the redemptive-historical background against which the 
apocalyptic visions are better understood; the New Testament interprets the Old 
and the Old interprets the New.!!! The analysis throughout the following com- 
mentary provides further evidence pointing in this direction. Whether or not 
there is the same reciprocal relationship elsewhere in the NT is a question that 
cannot be addressed here. But the observation that much of the NT was written 
not only with an apologetic motive but also in an apocalyptic atmosphere should 
cause us to be open to this possibility. 


This conclusion is not far from that of Moyise, who also wants to see a reciprocal 
interpretative relationship of OT and NT.!!2 He notes that in a technical manner al! OT 


107. “Cahier de Bible. Jesus, Je Témoin Fidéle”: likewise Sweet, “Maintaining the Testi- 
mony of Jesus.” 1/1. 

108. “Place of the Old Testament,” 66. 

109. Cf. New Testament Apologetic, passim; “Place of the Old Testament,” 63-64. 

110. “Place of the Old Testament,” 63. 

111. Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 120-21, holds, unconvincingly in my view, the one-sided 
view that the OT was not an object of interpretation by John but only the means of his own creative 
interpretation. For further discussion of the OT as an object and means of interpretation and the 
problems associated with this, see Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 2), 
“Excursus: Rejoinder to Evaluations of Daniel as Midrashic”). 

112. Old Testament in Revelation, e.g., 58, 82-83, 102, 110-11, 115, 128, though it is not 
clear why he wants to deny that John is offering an interpretation of the OT books that he intentionally 


quotes. 
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allusions are taken out of context in the sense that they are removed from their original 
literary context in the OT and placed into a new literary context in the NT. Therefore, 
the OT wording must bear some new meaning by virtue of its new literary context !!3 
Furthermore, the juxtaposition of OT texts with Christian tradition produces a tension to 
which John offers no resolution, since he appears not to indicate which should be 
interpreted in the light of the other.!!4 The real question is: How do the two contexts 
interact? Is the NT usage a consistent, organic development to one degree or another of 
the OT passage, or is there such a degree of cognitive dissonance that no harmonious 
development can be discerned?!!5 It is likely that John is offering new understandings 
of OT texts and fulfillments of them that may have been surprising to an OT audience? 
These “new” interpretations are the result of John’s new presuppositional lenses through 
which he is now looking at the OT, among the most significant of which are: (1) Christ 
corporately represents true Israel of the Old and New Testaments; (2) history is unified 
by a wise and sovereign plan, so that the earlier parts of canonical history are designed 
to correspond typologically to and point to latter parts of inscnptured history; (3) the age 
of end-time fulfillment has been inaugurated with Christ’s first coming; (4) in the light 
of 2 and 3, the later parts of biblical history interpret earlier parts (a trend already begun 
by later OT tradition with respect to earlier OT books), so that Christ as the center of 
history is the key to interpreting the earlier portions of the Old Testament. 

Granted the legitimacy of these presuppositions, John’s interpretation of the OT 
shows respect for OT contexts, and his interpretation shows formative influence from 
the OT itself. If, however, these presuppositions are not correct, then John’s interpretation 
must be seen as foreign to the original intention of the OT. He likely would have seen 
these presuppositions as organically growing out of the OT itself, since these presupposi- 
tions are ultimately traceable to Jesus’ own interpretative approach, which Jesus probably 
passed on to his disciples. !16 

It is my suspicion that Moyise, though he says formally that John offers no 
resolution to whether OT interprets NT or vice versa, may have in mind the reciprocal 
interpretative interplay of OT influence and the NT presuppositions that read the OT in 
new ways, especially since (1) he acknowledges that significant incidents of John’s use 
of the OT “might come under the category of typology,”!!7 so that many of his inter- 
pretative conclusions may fall under Thomas Green's literary category of those kinds of 
texts that are “not a pale imitation of the old but its true successor” ;!18 (2) he uncritically 
acknowledges R. Bauckham’s view of the organic relationship of John’s use of the OT 
to OT prophetic tradition, which is similar to my own perspective;!19 (3) he acknowledges 
that I hold to a similar interplay of OT and NT texts, though not to the degree that he 
claims he does;!20 (4) some of the examples of new interpretation of the OT cited by 
Moyise, as a result of his purported new hermeneutical perspective, are commonly 


113. Old Testament in Revelation, 19-20, 112-13. 

114. Ibid., 108-38. 

115. Moyise contends that this is a different question than whether the NT respects the OT 
context (e.g., ibid, 142), but I cannot detect a material difference between the two. 

116. There is not space here to discuss this at more length. These questions have been 
addressed in more detail in Right Doctrine from Wrong Texts? Essays on the Use of the Old Testament 
in the New, ed. G. K. Beale (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994), esp. ‘Did Jesus and His Followers Preach 
the Right Doctrine from the Wrong Texts?” 387-404. 

117. Old Testament in Revelation, 83. 

18. Jbid., 119, 

119. Ibid., 98-99. 

120. /bid., 62, 111. In my “Did Jesus and His Followers Preach the Right Doctrine from the 
Wrong Texts” J elaborate on this interplay. 
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accepted reinterpretations of the OT that arise from John’s obvious Christian presupposi- 
tions.!21 Consequently, Moyise seems to be using the newer jargon of contemporary 
hermeneutics (reader response theory, etc.) to describe phenomena described formerly 
with different, traditional terminology. 

John’s interpretative resolution to the juxtaposition of OT texts and Christian 
tradition is to be found in the broader OT context, in the broader NT context, or in both; 
though there may be times when these contexts yielded ambiguous information, this does 
not mean that John was ambiguous in his own mind. All interpretation is a matter of 
probabilities and possibilities, and this was no less true with John’s use of the OT. The 
juxtaposition of texts or ideas that are seemingly incompatible interpretatively is likely 
best viewed as part of John’s overall Semitic style: it is an expression of Semitic paratactic 
thinking, which allowed him to set in close proximity two different, and sometimes 
seemingly contradictory, ideas of a word, without the discomfort experienced by twen- 
tieth-century readers; the broader context usually resolved the tension when parataxis 
was used in the OT.!22 This appears to account better for the evidence than the formulation 
of a new hermeneutical theory. 


121. E.g., Old Testament in Revelation, 128-29, 134-35. 
122. Caird, Language and Imagery of the Bible, 117-21. 


THE GRAMMAR OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Much research has been invested in analyzing John’s grammar, especially his 
unusual grammatical and syntactical constructions, often referred to as “sole- 
cisms.”! The purpose here is to provide a brief overview of the most significant 
work on this subject and to offer a new perspective by which at least a partial 
solution to the solecisms can be achieved and through which we might better 
understand John’s peculiar Greek usage.? 


The Solecisms as Signals for the Presence of Old Testament 
Allusions 


As early as the first half of the third century Dionysius of Alexandria (d. A.D. 
264-265) observed that John’s ‘‘use of the Greek language is not accurate, but 
he employs barbarous idioms, in some places committing downright solecisms””’ 
(Eusebius, H.E. 7.25.26-27). Some modem scholars have simply accused John 
of writing poor Greek. Various reasons have been proposed for these grammati- 
cal irregularities. Some have concluded that the solecisms are errors resulting 
from John’s imperfect knowledge of Greek.3 Others have attributed the unusual 
constructions to John wnting in Greek but thinking according to the standards 
of Hebrew grammar and being influenced to significant degrees by Semitic 
style.4 There has rightly been a reaction against understanding John's language 


1. For a brief overview of twentieth-century discussion representing a variety of approaches 
to the problem of the solecisms see Murphy, “Book of Revelation,” 190-91. 

2. The most thorough and important studies of John’s grammar are Stuart, Commentary on 
the Apocalypse I, 232-57: “Peculiar characteristics of the language and style of the Apocalypse”; 
Charles, Revelation I, cxvii-clix: “A Short Grammar of the Apocalypse”; and Mussies’s massive 
study, The Morphology of Koine Greek as Used in the Apocalypse of John. See also Bousset’s 
introductory section on “Die Sprache der Apokalypse” in Die Offenbarung Johannis, 159-79. 

3. E.g., Selwyn, The Christian Prophets und the Prophetic Apocalypse, 258. 

4. So Charles, Revelation I, cxlii-cxliv, followed similarly by N. Tumer in MHT IV, 146-58, 
and S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, e.g., 108 (who both include Aramaic together 
with Hebrew influence as a factor); so generally also Ozanne, “Language of Apocalypse.” Torrey 
(The Apocalypse of John), contended that Revelation was translated into Greek from Aramaic; 
similarly Scott (The Original Language of the Apocalypse) argucd that the book was translated into 
Greek from Hebrew. For brief but pointed critique of both Torrey and Scott see Ozanne, ‘Language 
of the Apocalypse,” 3-4. See Porter, “Language of the Apocalypse,” 583-84 for other works 
supporting the genera] notion that John’s style was significantly affected by Semitic influence; cf. 
also Mussies, “Greek of the Book of Revelation”; Sweet, Revelation, 16. 
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as “Jewish Greek,” especially conceived of as a distinct dialect and reflecting 
a unique Hebrew grammatical structure. Instead, the irregularities have been 
viewed by a number of scholars neither as mistaken slips of the pen nor as 
Semitisms but reflecting categories of unusual, though acceptable, Greek syntax, 
attested also in contemporary Hellenistic Greek.5 Some have understood the 
difficult expressions (e.g., 1:20a; 2:27; 4:4; 5:6; 6:1; 13:3a; 17:3; 21:12-14) as 
partly due to constructio ad sensum, which is plausible.6 A recent proposal has 
suggested that the solecisms are the result of John’s own attempt to write 
idiosyncratic grammar as an incipient insurgent protest statement against the 
dominant language of the ruling Greco-Roman powers.” 

It has apparently not been noticed before, but a significant number of these 
irregularities occur in the midst of OT allusions. A number of expressions appear 
irregular because John is carrying over the exact grammatical forms of the 
allusions, often from the various versions of the Greek OT and sometimes from 
the Hebrew.® He does not change the OT grammatical form to fit the immediate 
syntactical context in Revelation, so the OT expression sticks out like a sore 
thumb. This creates ‘‘syntactical dissonance.”’ Just as often, the precise grammar 
of the OT passage is not retained, but stylistic Semitisms or Septuagintalisms 
are incorporated in order to create the dissonance. 

This ‘‘dissonance” is one of the ways that John seeks to focus the readers’ 
attention more on the phrase and to force them to recognize the presence of an 
Old Testament allusion. The analysis in the exegetical part of this commentary 
indicates that the solecisms of the Apocalypse function in this way to signal OT 
allusions; instead of repeating all those data here, the reader is referred to the 
small-type excursuses in the comments on a number of verses, especially 1:4, 
§, 10-11, 12, 15; 2:13, 20; 3:12; 4:1; 5:6a, 12; 7:4, 8, 9b; 8:9; 9:14; 10:2, 8; 
11:4, 15; 12:5, 7; 14:7, 19; 19:6, 20; 20:2. ; 

Most of these solecisms are disagreements in case, number, gender, or 
person. Other instances sometimes included in discussion of the solecisms are 


5. E.g., Porter, ‘Language of the Apocalypse’, MHT III, 315 (Moulton’s and Howard’s 
view, but apparently not Tumer's); Porter, Verbal Aspect, 111-61, which is a sweeping evaluative 
survey of past studies of various degrees of Semitic influence on verbal aspect throughout the NT; 
NDIEC V. 5-48, which is also a general evaluative survey of the debate about Semitic influence 
upon Greek throughout the NT, esp. the notion that there was a “Jewish Greek” dialect or language. 

6. E.g., Robertson, Grammar, 135; Stuart, Apocalypse I, 236-38. Sce in particular the 
comments on 5:6; 17:3; and 21:12-13. 


7. Callahan, ‘Language of the Apocalypse.” 
8. After finishing a rough draft of this section I discovered that Bauckham, Climax of 


Prophecy, 286, and Wilcox, ‘Aramaic Background of the New Testament,"’ 370, come close to this 
conclusion. Bauckham writes: ‘Unusual and difficult phrases in Revelation frequently turn out to 
be Old Testament allusions,” though he appears not to be discussing solecisms, since he adduces 
only two examples, which are not grammatical solecisms. Wilcox similarly says, ‘‘Infelicities in the 
Greek may also at times mask allusions to Scripture, or in some cases, to midrashic material linked 
to Scripture, but not immediately identifiable as Scripture,” though he adduces only one example, 
which also does not involve a grammatical irregulanty. 
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not outright transgressions of ordinary grammatical rules but are better catego- 
rized as peculiar variations in style — for example, resumptive pronouns (e.g., 
3:8; 7:9), resolution of a participle into a finite verb in a following clause (¢.g., 
1:5-6; 2:20), mixing of verb tenses and moods for no explicit reason (e.g., 
21:24-27), and stylistic expressions that seem to express Hebraisms or 
Aramaisms (e.g., 4:9-10). Some of the clear solecisms are difficult to account 
for in any theory (e.g., 11:18 and 14:12, though on the latter see Stuart’s solu- 
tion.9 

Ruiz augues that the idiosyncratic solecisms are intended to stop the reader 
and confound a natural understanding of particular parts of the text of Revela- 
tion.!0 The present discussion indicates that no such hermeneutical intention is 
present. A significant number of the solecisms do cause the reader to pause, but 
only to reflect on the original wording of an OT allusion in its OT context — 
so as to enhance the understanding of the context in Revelation. 

In the nineteenth century Stuart argued that the syntactic peculiarities were 
intended to cause readers to take closer notice of the clauses at hand (especially 
appositional or explanatory clauses) and so were rhetorical in purpose.!! The 
conclusions I have reached refine this assessment. Some of the solecisms that 
can be traced to OT influence could also be explained as due to constructio ad 
sensum, but not most of them; and when both explanations are possible, OT 
influence is preferable because it is based on more objective evidence. But the 
presence of both an OT allusion and a constructio ad sensum is possible, with 
the latter responsible for the unusual syntax. 

Some deny that the solecisms of Revelation reflect any Hebrew or Semitic 
style, while others contend that such style is the complete explanation for the 
peculiarities, while still others conclude that the expressions reflect both an 
irregular but attested Hellenistic (or Koine or vernacular) idiom and a Semitic 
style.!2 Robertson comes closest to the solution when he says that “‘it is not so 
much particular Hebraisms that meet us in the Apocalypse as the flavor of the 
LXX whose words are interwoven in the text at every turn.” /3 

In the light of the above analysis, and in confirmation of Robertson's 
general proposal, we have seen that stylistic Septuagintalisms have been incor- 
porated. They have been incorporated not simply to reflect an OT Greek style 
but to indicate the presence of an actual OT allusion made to a particular OT 
text. It is true that one could say that such Septuagintalisms “fall within the 
range of possible registers” of first-century Greek usage.!4 The question, how- 


9. Apocalypse 1, 235, on which see further at n. 1] below. 

10. Ezekiel in Apocalypse, 220. 

Il. Apocalypse 1, 235. 

12. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 135-37; ef. also Fanning, Verbal 
Aspect, 271-74. 

13. Robertson, Grammar, 136. 

14. As Porter, “Language of the Apocalypse,” 603, says in response to allempts to explain 
John’s Greek as influenced by the Hebrew grammatical system. 
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ever, is not about a mere few grammatical irregularities but the great number 
of difficulties and frequency of the phenomena in comparison with other 
works.!5 Furthermore, why does John use such peculiar language and still keep 
the rules of standard Hellenistic Greek most of the time? The explanation is that 
these peculiarities at just these points are not mere reflections of unusual though 
possible registers of Greek usage, but are stylistic Septuagintalisms; such semi- 
irregular Hellenistic expressions may occur more frequently in Revelation be- 
cause they would have felt natural for the author as a result of his Hebrew and 
especially OT Greek background.!6 Other cases of John’s solecisms are to be 
explained even more specifically as grammatically awkward because they are 
parts of actual OT verbal allusions carried over in their original syntactical forms 
as they stand in the OT. As noted earlier, the overall purpose of these Septu- 
agintalisms, stylistic Semitisms, and awkward OT allusions was probably to 
create a “‘biblical” effect in the hearer and, hence, to show the solidarity of the 
writing with that of the OT;!7 such stylistic employment of language likely 
expresses the author's notion that OT revelation through the church as the true 
Israel was penetrating uncompromisingly the pagan world in an irreversible 
manner. !8 


The Difference between “Semitisms” and “Septuagintalisms” 


There is debate about the precise definition of “‘Semitism” and ‘‘Septuagintal- 
ism.” A viable definition of ‘‘Semitism” is a non-Greek construction produced 
by an overly literal rendering of either a Hebrew or Aramaic oral or written 
source. A ‘“Septuagintalism”’ is discerned by recognizing a deviation from both 
idiomatic Greek and Semitic constructions. A “Septuagintalism is a construction 
in the LXX of prominence disproportionate to other Hellenistic Greek usage” ;!9 
the clearest Septuagintalisms are those syntactical peculiarities that are not 


15. So Robertson, Grammar, 136, 414. 

16. Cf. Fanning, Verbal Apect, 273. Wilcox, ‘Aramaic Background of the New Testament,” 
367-68, cites the Babatha Archive papyri, dated at the end of the first century a.D., in which Aramaic 
is rendered into Greek. He observes that the evidence there demonstrates that when Aramaic is put 
into Greek it resembles closely NT Semitisms often attributed to Septuagintal influence. In this light, 
he cautions against assuming pervasive LXX influence over Hebrew or Aramaic. His caution is 
perhaps well taken though not relevant where a solecism occurs in Revelation in the midst of or in 
direct connection with an OT allusion based on the LXX. 

17. Beale, ‘Use of the Old Testament in Revelation,” 332, following Sweet, Revelation, 16. 

18. Cf. somewhat similarly S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 108, Collins, 
Crisis and Catharsis, 47. For fuller analysis of Revelation’s solecisms along the lines discussed in 
this section, see Beale, “Solecisms in the Apocalypse as Signals for the Presence of Old Testament 
Allusions: A Selective Analysis of Revelation 1-22,” and idem, John's Use of the Old Testament in 
Revelation (ch. 5). ae 

19. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 1/8, where possible examples of Septuagintalisms or Septuagintal 
enhancements are also discussed (e.g., 120-26, 133, 138-39). 
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dependent on or imitative of Semitic syntax, “but used to render Semitic con- 
structions into Greek in one of the translation styles in the Septuagint” ;2 
furthermore, Septuagintalisms often appear in OT contexts which in other ways 
have probably influenced the language of the NT passage (e.g., from a larger 
LXX context which has provided direct verbal allusions to other passages in the 
NT context of the passage in question).?! Daniel is a prime example of this, 
where Theod.’s translation is a fairly literal rendering of the Hebrew-Aramaic 
text and yields unique Greek phrasings that are directly dependent on the Semitic 
texts and that can be categorized as classic Semitisms; on the other hand, a 
distinctive feature stylistically of the Old Greek translation of Daniel is a freer 
rendering of the Hebrew-Aramaic text, resulting in both non-Greek and non- 
Semitic peculiarities. Constructions in Revelation comparable to the Old Greek 
of Daniel are more plausibly to be explained as occurring under the linguistic 
or literary (or both) influence of that version itself instead of as coincidences of 
the same unique manner of rendering a clause from the MT.22 

Such constructions are best termed “‘stylistic Septuagintalisms” or Septuagintally 
enhanced constructions. Therefore, only John’s style of expressing his Greek, not the broad 
grammatical structure of his Greek, is affected by LXX influence (the same is true of the 
function of Semitisms in Revelation).23 When there is not the kind of evidence found in the 
Old Greek of Daniel, then it may be difficult to decide whether Revelation has. been 
influenced by a Semitic background or Greek Septuagintal background, though, at least, in 
such cases unique or unusual Greek phrasings in Revelation can be viewed as having been 
derived from one or the other of these two backgrounds; in these cases the onus of proof 
might lie on those arguing a Semitic background, since when two language pattems interfere 
with one another, it is the one with the most explicit pattem of morphemes that typically is 
imitated as a model.24 For instance, if a NT author writing in Greek has an option to 
reproduce an OT quotation or allusion or an OT style, he is more apt to follow the available 
OT Greek model rather than the Semitic model, though, of course, there are significant 
exceptions to this rule. And, as concluded above, sometimes a precise OT background can 
be discerned for solecisms in Revelation when they are part of actual OT allusions which 
depend on particular Hebrew, Aramaic, or Septuagintal versions. 

An example of the debate about whether or not a construction is a Semitism or a 
Septuagintalism can be found in Wilcox's “‘The Aramaic Background of the New Testa- 
ment.”” He observes that, as in the LXX, the expression “saying” (A¢ywv A¢yovoa) 
introduces direct speech in the Babatha Archive, a document dated to the end of the first 
century A.D., in which Aramaic is translated into Greek. In the LXX A¢ywv translates 
lé’mor, and in the Babathra Archive it is a rendering of Aramaic Imymr and is probably 
not a Septuagintalism. In this light, Wilcox cautions against assuming that A€yov intro- 


ducing direct discourse in the NT is always a Septuagintalism, but could be from Hebrew 
or Aramaic influence.25 


20. Schmidt, “‘Semitisms and Septuagintalisms in the Book of Revelation,” 594, on which 
this paragraph is also based. 

21. See further ibid. 603. 

22. Following ibid., 597, Schmidt provides examples on 598-603. 

23. Following Porter, ‘‘Language of the Apocalypse,” 597. 

24. This is the adaptation of a principle cited by Porter, “Language of the Apocalypse,” 
602-3, who follows Weinreich, in connection with a related issue. 

25. Wilcox, “Aramaic Background,” 367-68. 
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In response to Wilcox, it has been argued directly above that when either Semitic 
or Septuagintal influence is possible, the burden of proof lies on demonstrating the former, 
since, if a NT author writing in Greek has an option to reproduce something from the 
OT, he is more likely apt to follow the available Greek model than the Semitic model. 
In the light of this analysis, it is likely that there is a Septuagintal influence in irregular 
uses of Aéywwv in Revelation (e.g., 4:1: see the comments below on that verse), which is 
further confirmed from the study of the same kind of solecism in 14:7 (see the comments 
there). 


Variants in Significant Manuscripts in Passages Containing 
Solecisms 


Twenty-seven significant grammatical solecisms have been named above and 
are analyzed in special discussions below in the commentary. The following 
material provides an overview of the patterns of textual variants among the 
“constant witnesses” for Revelation (as listed in NA?) in twenty-five of these 
passages. 1:5 and 5:12 are excluded because the only attested variants are in 
insignificant minuscules and not in any of the “constant witnesses,” with the 
lone exception of 2050, which supports an easier reading in 5:12 and is included 
in the ranking in the second chart below. The solecism in 5:6a is included even 
though it may not be an indicator of an OT allusion. 

The first chart (p. 106) shows where witnesses support difficult grammatical read- 
ings (““D”’) or easier readings (“‘E” ). The second chart (p. 107) provides a quality ranking 
of the manuscripts, though not all manuscripts are ranked because not all contain sufficient 
attestation to exhibit a discernible pattern or tendency.26 This ranking is based on the 
assumption that “difficult” readings represent the original text and “easier” readings 
secondary corrections. In each of the twenty-five passages NA?6 has decided in favor of 
the more difficult reading, a pattern of judgment with which I agree. 

The results of this selective overview and analysis generally support the present 
consensus that uncials A and C and the associated manuscript tradition are the best, 
followed in quality by the tradition represented by Sinaiticus and, last, by the Majority 
tradition (M4 and MX),27 One possible exception is p*’, which ranks unusually low but 
is considered a representative of the Sinaiticus tradition. It is possible that these are 
atypical statistics for p‘7, especially due to the fact that p*” is extant for only eight of the 
twenty-five passages considered. On the other hand, the general rule of lectio difficilior 
probabilior has exceptions in the NT, including the Apocalypse, so that a significant 
number of the “easier” readings in p*? may represent the original text.28 


26. | am grateful to the following students at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary for 
collating the data for these charts: Elizabeth Evans, Greg Goss, Derek Yoder, and above all Mark 


Gibbs, who also put the carts into their final forms. 

27. See the summary above in the section of this Introduction entitled “The Text of Revela- 
tion.” Cf. J. N. Birdsall. “Text,” 233. 

28. Cf. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes Il, 250, who 
discusses the viability of exceptions to the general rule of lectio difficilior probabilior in certain 
important manuscripts of the Apocalypse. 
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Ranking of Manuscripts by Quality 


manuscript rank number of more number of easier 
difficult readings readings 

A (02) 1 24 | 
C (04) 2 16 3 
2377 2 16 3 
0207 3 5 1 
P (025) 4 16 4 
2344 5 16 5 
046 6 15 5 
N (01) 7 16 8 
2050 8 8 3 
2351 9 12 7 
2053 10 15 9 
2329 10 15 9 
1841 11 13 11 
1006 12 12 12 
2062 13 3 3 
1611 14 9 a 
051 15 4 6 
1854 16 9 15 
p47 17 2 6 
mA 18 4 16 
mk 19 2 15 
pls not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
p24 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
p43 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
pgs not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
052 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
0163 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
0169 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 
0229 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 


2030 not ranked because of insufficient attestation 


THE STRUCTURE AND PLAN OF JOHN’S APOCALYPSE 


A blessing and curse of John’s Apocalypse are the many commentators who 
have attempted to interpret the book. This is especially true of the many outlines 
proposed for its literary structure. The diverse proposals are a maze of inter- 
pretative confusion. , 

One purpose of this initial introductory segment is to survey the proposed 
literary outlines of Revelation without attempting to comment on the interpreta- 
tive relationship of the various sections. However, the second purpose will be 
to focus on the interpretative interrelationship of the parts of the book. How 
have commentators attempted to relate the parts of the book’s structure? Is the 
structure organized according to a chronological scheme, a thematic scheme, or 
a combination of the two? This question has plagued the history of the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse. 


Literary Outline 


Our concer here is to focus upon the major literary divisions of the text by 
attempting to observe the most obvious divisional indicators together with dis- 
tinct topical groupings. Such an analysis does not preclude the possibility that 
some of these divisions may be thematically subordinate to others, so that there 
are structures within structures or perhaps different ‘‘levels’’ of structure that 
are not mutually incompatible. In this section there will be no intention to address 
the problem of the chronological relationship of the sections. Such issues will 
be discussed below. 

There has been little agreement about how the book as a whole is to be 
outlined. What should be recognized is that it is a tightly woven, though complex, 
literary unity, which is apparent from the many phrases that are repeated 
throughout the book; these phrases are found at crucial literary junctions and 
throughout every major segment of the book.! But a general consensus among 
some commentators has emerged about the literary design of chs. [—16, although 
there is disagreement about where the successive sections precisely end and 
begin. The following is a broadly representative outline of this segment: 1:1-8 
(prologue); 1:9-3:22 (seven letters); 4:1—8:1 (seven seals; sometimes 4:1—5:15 
is seen as a separate introduction); 8:2—11:19 (seven trumpets); 12:1-14:20 


1. Cf. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 1-37, who summarizes the most significant of these 
repetitions; see likewise in the commentary below. 
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(seven signs?2 including 15:2); and 15:1—-16:21 (seven bowls). One of the prob- 
lems even with this outline is that the sections often termed “interludes” or 
“parentheses” are not delineated (i.e., 7:1-17; 10:1-11:14), and so some authors 
prefer to exhibit these separately as parenthetical, or as subordinate to, or even 
as a part of, the preceding sections. Problematic also are the smaller parenthetical 
segments that stand between the ends and beginnings of clearly demarcated 
sections (8:2-5; 15:2-5 [or 15:2-8]). These are usually viewed as belonging to 
the preceding or following sections as conclusions or introductions. There is 
likewise disagreement whether 4:1—5:14 represents an independent section, part 
of the seals section, or an introduction to the seals, to 6:1—11:19, to 6:1-16:21, 
or even to 6:1—22:6. Most see it as having one of these introductory functions. 

There is radical disagreement about the literary outline of chs. 17-22. The 
following proposals are representative of the lack of consensus: 


(1) 17:1-20:3, 7-10; 20:4-6, 11-22:5; 22:6-203 

(2) 17:1-19:10; 19:11-21:4; 21:5-22:7; 22:8-214 

(3) 17:1-19:10; 19:11-22:5; 22:6-215 

(4) 17:1-19:10; 19:11-21; 20:1-15; 21:1-22:5; 22:6-216 
(5) 17:1-19:5; 19:6-20:15; 21:1-22:5; 22:6-217 

(6) 17:1-19:5; 19:6-22:5; 22:6-218 

(7) 15:1-18:24; 19:1-22:219 

(8) 17:1-20:15; 21:1-22:5; 22:6-21!9 

(9) 16:17-19:10; 19:11-20:15; 21:1-22:5.!! 


The most plausible division was first proposed by C. H. Giblin, who 
discerned three distinct segments: 17:1-19:10; 19:11-21:8; 21:9-22:6ff. His 


2. Farrer, Rebirth of Images, 47-50, and L. L. Thompson, “Cult and Eschatology,” 333, discern 
asevenfold structure inchs. 12-14 based primarily on the introductory phrase “‘and I saw” and similar 
phrases. Farrer, with some minor qualifications, is followed by Collins, Combat Myth in the Book of 
Revelation, 14. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 17, doubts that there is any discernible sevenfold 
structure in 12:1-15:4. Collins does not count the vision formula in 15:1, seeing it as an anticipatory 
parenthesis that formally introduces the bowl visions beginning at 16:!, Bauckham contends that 15:1 
should not be excluded from the count, since he sees the full phraseology of 15:1 as so similar to 12:1, 
3 that it should also be seen as a part of the series of visions beginning in 12:1 ff. For further discussion 
of this question see the introductory comments on ch. 12 and the comments on 12:1. 

3. Bowman, “Revelation to John: Its Dramatic Structure and Message,” 436-53. 

4. Lohmcyer, Offenbarung, I ff. 

5. Rissi, Zeit und Geschichte, 9-26, although in the English edition (Time and History, 1-21) 
this is altered somewhat to 17:1-19:10. 19: 1120.15, 21:1-22:5, 22:6-22. Cf. also Gilmour. “Rev- 
elation,” 963-68. 

6. Swete, Apocalypse, XXXiX. 

7, Mounce, Revelation, 47-49. 

8. Loenertz, Apocalypse, xiti-xix. 

9. Farrer, Rebirth of Images, 45. 

10. Morris, Revelation, 43-44. 

11. Lambrecht, “Structuration of Rev 4,1-22,5." 86. 
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arguments are convincing for the most part and can only be summarized here. 
The introductions of 17: 1ff. and 21:9ff. are both marked off by virtually identical 
phraseology depicting the approach and invitation of an angel from among the 
bow] angels (17:1; 21:9), and the angel leading John away in an ecstatic vision 
(17:3a; 21:10a). Other similarities enhance these sections’ introductory func- 
tion.!2 The conclusions of each of these sections (19:9-10; 22:6-9) also have the 
same terminology and subject matter: a declaration that the preceding message 
is God's truthful word, a description of John falling to his feet to worship the 
angel, the angel forbidding such worship and explaining that he is a co-servant 
of John and his brothers, and an exhortation to worship God instead.!3 That 
19:11 begins a new section is pointed to by the earlier use of ‘‘a door opened 
in heaven” (4:1) or “the temple in heaven was opened” (11:19; 15:5), which 
function as introductory markers to major new sections.!4 Giblin views the last 
section as extending from 21:9 to 22:20, although he admits that 21:1 ff. is not 
a neatly delimited conclusion like 19:9-10. Whereas most isolate 22:6ff. from 
the immediately preceding context,!5 Giblin argues plausibly that 22:6ff. is an 
“opened-ended rather than delimited’’ conclusion of a section commencing at 
21:9. This is based partially on U. Vanni’s prior observation that the conclusions 
of major literary units from 4:1 onward are not delimited but open-ended and 
inclusive.!6 Giblin views the conclusion of the section beginning at 21:9 as an 
escalation of the 17:1-19:19 angelic communication!’ and as fused with the 
conclusion of the whole book.!8 A feature further indicating the approximate 
end point of the bowl vision and the segment concluding at 21:8 is the repeated 
use of “‘it is finished” in 16:17 and 21:6 (yéyovev and yéyovay).!9 

With exception to the precise boundaries of the concluding section, others 
have agreed with the broad outline of Giblin’s analysis (see above all M. Wil- 
cock?0 and A. Y. Collins,?! although the latter sees 22:6-21 as an epilogue).22 It 
is also quite possible that 17:1-21:8 is intended as a broader, distinct section, 
since there all the main characters previously introduced in the book either 


12. Giblin, “Structural and Thematic Correlations in the Theology of Revelation 16-22,” 
489. 

13. Ibid, 490. 

14, Ibid, 491. 

15. See, ¢.g., the commentaries by Ladd, Morris, Mounce, Beasley-Murray, Loenertz, and 
A. F, Johnson. 

16. Giblin, ‘Structural and Thematic Correlations,” 491. 

17. Ibid., 504. 

18. Ibid., 488. 

19. So Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 7. 

20. | Saw Heaven Opened, 15ff., 112-15. 

21. Combat Myth in the Book of Revelation, 19. 

22. Ladd, Revelation, 15-17ff., and Kline, ‘A Study in the Structure of the Revelation of 
John,” more broadly divide the segment (17:1—21:8; 21:9-22:5; 22:6-21). Beasley-Murray, Revela- 
tion, 29-33, and Fiorenza, “Composition and Structure,” give other broad versions of the division 
(respectively 17:1-19:10; 19:11-22:5; 22:6-21 and 15:1, 5-19:10; 19:11-22:9; 22:10-22:21). 
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undergo final judgment or receive a final reward (Babylon and the beasts, 
17:1-19:21; Satan, 20:1-10; unbelievers, 20:11-15; believers, 21:1-8).23 This 
section may even be intended as a chiastic contrast with chs. 12-14, since the 
evil characters in working their mischief are introduced there in the reverse 
order. 21:8 provides a fitting climax to this chiastic contrast of judgment, since 
it is the last formal statement in the book about the final judgment. Furthermore, 
its figurative reference to a lake of fire is an especially appropriate conclusion 
to the theme of judgment because all four of the above antitheocratic figures 
have their judgment described with precisely the same metaphor.24 

Some commentators observe literary indicators that designate even 
broader divisions of the book than I have mentioned so far. The book can be 
divided up according to the & det yevéo@ar év téxe1 (“what must come to pass 
quickly’’) formula or the similar & Sci yevéo@a1 pete tadta (“‘what must come 
to pass after these things’) formula, found respectively in 1:1; 22:6 and in 
1:19; 4:1; in all four cases the formula is an allusion to Dan. 2:28-29, 45. This 
could delineate either a fourfold or twofold division (1:19-3:22; 4:1-22:6).25 
Another broad division is based on the repeated phrase éyevéunv év rvevpate 
(‘I was in the Spirit’) or &ntiveyxév pe év rvedpati (“he bore me away in 
the Spirit’) in 1:10; 4:2; 17:3; and 21:10. In this light the book divides itself 
into 1:1-8; 1:9-3:22; 4:1-16:21; 17:1-21:8; 21:9-22:5; and 22:6-21 (though 
the last two sections could easily be taken together).26 The validity of these 
proposed divisions is confirmed by the points of overlap and correlation 
between them (cf. 1:1, 19 (cf. 1:9]; 4:1-2; and 22:6, the latter serving as the 
conclusion to the segment beginning in 21:9-10). John used verbal repetition 
to indicate these broad divisions of the book because oral recitation would 
require such structural markers, so that the hearers would be enabled better to 
perceive these divisions.27 

The most plausible literary outline for the Apocalypse can perhaps now 
be suggested against the background of our survey thus far. Past attempts to 
outline Revelation have been characterized by observations that have discerned 
an organizing principle based on series of sevens.?8 Prominent among these 


23. So Kline, “Structure of Revelation,” 3. 

24. Cf. 19:20; 20:10; 20: 14-15, although the image of a lake is omitted in the description of 
Babylon’s demise in 14:10 and 18:8ff. “‘Death and Hades” being “thrown into the lake of fire” in 
20:14 also probably refers to the decisive destruction of another major evil figure in the book, 
although it appears only in 6:8 (see also 1:18). 

25. See Beale, “Influence of Daniel," 415-21; Vanni, Strutrura leneraria dell’ Apocalisse. 
See further discussion of this division below. 

26. Cf. Ladd, Revelation, 14-17, Tenney, Jnterpreting Revelation, 32-34, C. Smith, “Structure 
of the Book of Revelation,” 373-93 (who also reviews other recent proposals about structure), and 
in a variant form in Allo, Saint Jean. L'Apocalypse, Ixxxv-xevi. 

27. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 23, see likewise Barr, “Apocalypse of John as Oral 
Enactment,” who also discusses the oral purpose and nature of Revelation. 

28. Noteworthy also are attempts to outline Revelation according to a chiastic scheme, 
prominent among which are Lund, Chiasmus in the New Testament, 323-30; idem, Studies in the 
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proposals are the schemes offered by Moulton, Farrer, Lohmeyer,?? and Bow- 
man.2° Others more generally divide the book into seven sections, while 
making no attempt to enumerate any subdivisions in the ““unnumbered”’ sec- 
tions.3! Among these Farrer’s outline is most cogent: 1-3; 4-7; 8:1—11:14; 
11:15—14:20; 15-18; 19-22. But Farrer’s outline still encounters problems, as 
A. Y. Collins has pointed out. She rightly notes that Farrer misunderstands the 
four heavenly liturgical scenes 8:1-6; 11:15-19; 15:1-16:1; and 19:1-10 as each 
introducing what follows. At least the first two of these scenes function as the 
climactic conclusions of the preceding series. The series of seals does not end 
at 7:17, since the seventh seal is opened in 8:1, nor do the trumpets end at 
11:14, since the seventh is blown in 11:15. On the other hand, Farrer does 
view 19:10 both as the climax of the “‘judgment of Babylon’”’ section beginning 
at 16:19 and as the introduction of the concluding sequence of visions in 
19:11 ff. 

Collins suggests that Farrer might have avoided these inconsistencies if 
he had been aware of the literary technique she terms “‘interlocking.’’32 This 
is a device whereby a segment serves as a literary hinge or transition, serving 
both as a conclusion to a preceding section and as an introduction to a following 
section. 8:2-5 clearly introduces the next section with the statement in v 2, but 
the fire thrown on the earth also clearly anticipates the fiery judgments of the 
first three trumpets. The “golden altar’? scene of 8:3 also is linked in some 
way to the mention of a ‘golden altar’’ in 9:13. In addition, 8:2-5 functions 
as a conclusion to the seals: First, one of the effects of opening the seventh 
seal is the introduction of the seven trumpet angels, which shows that the 
trumpets are linked integrally in some way to the seals. Second, the mention 
of “the prayers of the saints” and ‘‘the golden altar” in 8:2-5 picks up the 
same two subjects found in the fifth seal (6:9-11). 8:3-5 also describes the 
imagery of the seventh seal’s main content, which is final judgment. Therefore, 
the vision of 8:3-5 continues the theme expressed in the prayer for vengeance 
of 6:9-11.33 


Book of Revelation, 34-37, Fiorenza, Book of Revelation, 175-76; and Strand’s works: Interpreting 
the Book of Revelation; “Chiastic Structure and Some Motifs in the Book of Revelation,” 401-8; 
and “Eight Basic Visions.” These are interesting from a thematic viewpoint but not as convincing 
from a strictly literary perspective. Some of Lund's analyses of various segments of the book are 
illuminating. 

29, Cf. also Rist, ‘‘Revelation,” 360-63, who follows Lohmeyer’s outline. 

30. Note also Spinks, ‘*Critical Examination of J. W. Bowman’s Proposed Structure of the 
Revelation,” 211-22, who emends Bowman’s structure in a manner that he argues renders it more 
viable. 

31. So Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 22ff. and passim; Loenertz, Apocalypse, xiii-xix; 
Kline, “Structure of Revelation.” See also Steinmann, “Tripartite Structure,” 78-79, though he 
includes the prologue and epilogue as separate sections; if they are merged respectively into the 
following and preceding segments, then seven sections emerge. 

32. Collins, Combar Myth, 15-16. 

33. Ibid., 17-18. 
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Collins also correctly suggests that 15:2-4 performs a similar transitional 
role between 12:1—14:20 and the seven bowls, although she does not explain 
the precise links. She notes only the parenthetical function of 15:2-4, like 8:2-4, 
being placed after the introduction of the seven angels and before a description 
of their activity. Nor does she give any other examples of interlocking except 
for 2:1-3:22 and 11:1-13, which are possible but not do not function precisely 
like 8:2-5 or 15:2-4 (11:1-13 is closer than 2:1—3:22).34 

Collins’s proposal is correct but needs more substantiation.35 The same 
kind of interlocking links with preceding and following contexts found in 8:2-4 
can be pointed out in 15:2-4. Clearly the mention of the “sea” together with 
that of the saints “who had triumphed over the beast, his image, and the number 
of his name” is a development of the contents of the preceding panel (12:11, 
17; 13:1, 14-15, 16-18). But this transitional section has even more links with 
the following segment: 


(1) The expression of praise for God’s attributes in 15:3 is repeated virtually 
verbatim in 16:7, and the attributes mentioned throughout 15:3-4 find 
further development in 16:5 (‘‘You are righteous . .. O Holy One, because 
you judged these things’’). 

(2) “Having triumphed over the beast” (15:2) finds some degree of corte- 
spondence with the image of an angel who “poured out his bowl on the 
throne of the beast’’ (16:10). 

(3) ‘Having triumphed over the beast, his image, and the number of his name”’ 

(15:2) likewise has some degree of conceptual overlap with the bowl that 

is poured out and that ‘“‘became a. . . malignant sore on those who had 

the mark of the beast and who worshiped his image’ (16:2). 

Finally, the theme of fearing and glorifying God (15:3a) appears to be 

carried over to 16:9: ‘‘they blasphemed the name of God’. .-. and did not 

repent so as to give him glory.” 


(4 


~~ 


It is likewise apparent that 11:19; 17:1-3; 19:9-10; 21:9-10; and 22:6 
may have the same kind of interlocking role as 8:2-4 and 15:2-4, although 
these passages are not placed parenthetically after the introduction of a new 
vision series and before the actual narration of that series, as are 8:2-4 and 
15:2-4. They nevertheless have parenthetical as well as interlocking functions. 
11:19 picks up 11:1 (‘‘the temple of God"; cf. 11:2) and anticipates 14:17 
(“the temple of God that is in heaven’; cf. 14:15) as well as 13:6 (“his 


34. Ibid., 18-19; it is improbable that 2:!—3:22 is an illustration of interlocking since it more 
naturally appears as a major divisional unit itself. 

35. See Mazzaferri, Genre of Revelation, 354, who offers critiques, though not fatal, of 
Collins’s theory of “interlocking.” In addition to a general critique of Collins's structural analysis, 
Mazzafern (331-63) summarizes and evaluates other proposals, such as those of Fiorenza and 
Lambrecht. 
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tabernacle, those who dwell in heaven”). 17:1-3 explicitly points back to the 
bow] judgments by mentioning “one of the seven angels who had the seven 
bowls” and the judgment of Babylon (‘‘the great harlot”; cf. 16:17-20). And 
of course 17:1-3 primarily points forward as an introduction of 17:4-19:8, 
where the subject is the judgment of Babylon. In similar fashion 19:9-10 
continues the marriage metaphor of 19:7-8 and at the same time adumbrates 
the same metaphor in 21:2 (which is itself esp. repetitive of 19:7-8!). Also the 
twice repeated phrase paptuptav ‘Inood (‘‘testimony of Jesus”) appears again 
in 20:4. 21:9-10 is linked to the preceding vision again by the marriage 
metaphor (cf. 21:2) and to the following by its introductory function; in fact, 
21:1-8 could well be seen as the conclusion to the segment begun at 17:1-3 
(or 19:11) and, together with 21:9, as the introduction to the vision of the new 
creation and new Jerusalem. Finally, 22:6 serves both as the conclusion to the 
vision of new creation in 21:9-22:5 and as the conclusion to the entire book, 
as well as the introduction to the epilogue.*6 

On the basis of these observations it is plausible to suggest that most of 
the major literary “joints” of Revelation have an interlocking function, even 
3:21-22, since ‘“‘overcomers” and the exhortation to “hear’’ hark back to the 
same repeated concepts at the ends of the letters, while the mention of Christ 
as an “‘overcomer” on a “‘throne”’ anticipates the same themes in 5:5-7ff. The 
possible interpretative significance of these interlocking joints will be addressed 
below. 

In light of all this, the most plausible outline divides the book into either 
seven or eight sections: either 1-3; 4-7; 8:1-11:14; 11:15—-14:20; 15-16; 17:1- 
21:8; 21:9-22:21 or 1-3; 4-7; 8:1-11:14; 11:15—-14:20; 15-16; 17:1-19:10; 
19:11-21:8; 21:9-22:21. It is hard to know which is better. Possibly, John intends 
that both outlines be discerned. It should be remembered that the precise boun- 
daries (with respect to verse references) of many of the sections are a little fuzzy 
because of John’s technique of interlocking.>” Furthermore, it is also possible 
to see that both sevenfold and eightfold schemes could be further refined by 
seeing 1:1-8 and 22:6-21 as a prologue and an epilogue; in addition, chs. 4—5 
are best viewed as introduction to all of 6:1—16:21 though they are also specifi- 
cally the beginning of the literary segment of the seven seals.38 The sevenfold 


36. See further on 22:6, as well as Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 5, who identifies the 
interlocking section at the end of the book as 22:6-9. 

37. See the comments below for further analysis of the interlocking sections. Fiorenza, 
Revelation: Vision of a Just World, 33-34, also recognizes the fuzziness of the book's boundaries 
because of the “interlocking” phenomenon. 

38. Strand prefers an eightfold division (“Eight Basic Visions,” 107-21) and is followed by 
Buchanan, Book of Revelation; so also Wilcock, 1 Saw Heaven Opened, 114-15, 201-3; L. L. 
Thompson, ‘‘Cult and Eschatology,” 334. Bauckham’s outline (Climax of Prophecy, 21-22) approx- 
imates an eightfold scheme. He attempts more precisely than others to be specific about the exact 
beginnings and ends of sections; he appears to see 4:1—5:14 as an introduction to the seals, trumpets, 
and bowls, yet as separate from 6:1ff. Cf. the outline of Lambrecht, “Structuration of Rev 4,1-22,5,” 
which could easily be adapted to an eightfold scheme. 
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division could be favored by John’s preference for that number throughout the 
book. On the other hand, the number eight is an essential feature of the number 
of Jesus and of new creation (the sum of the letters of ‘‘Jesus” in Greek add up 
to 888, on which see further on 13:18). 

“Eight” likely had the significance of referring to Jesus’ resurrection and 
new creation in earliest Christianity. The seventh day of rest completed the 
creative process and may have been seen as initiating an eighth day in which 
the regular operation of the new creation began. Likewise, Christ died on the 
sixth day of the week, rested in the tomb on the Sabbath, and rose from the 
dead on the eighth day. According to the eightfold division of the Apocalypse 
laid out above, the scene of the new creation in 21:9ff. appropriately forms 
the eighth section.39 On the other hand, 21:9ff. would also be appropriate as 
the seventh segment, since it would represent the completion of the new 
creation. 

It should be recalled that these sevenfold and eightfold divisions are 
best seen as subordinate divisions of the previously mentioned broader four- 
fold divisions of 1:1-19(20); 1:19(20)40-3:22; 4:1-22:5; and 22:6-21, based 
on the Daniel 2 markers, and of 1:9-3:22; 4:1-16:21; 17:1-21:8; and 21:9- 
22:5, based on the repeated rapture in the Spirit markers.*! Likewise, other 
plausible subdivisions discussed herein (including chiasms) may not be mutu- 
ally exclusive of the fourfold, sevenfold, and eightfold outlines. A model for 
the compatibility of the multiple viable structures for Revelation may be 
compared to overhead transparency overlays: each overlay fills in further 
essential aspects of the structure, but each by itself presents only a part of 
the intended structure.42 

One of the most interesting, striking, and consistent attempts to divide the book 
into multiple groups of ‘‘sevens” is by E. R. Wendland.43 He divides the book into two 
broad segments (1:4-3:22 and 4:1-22:5[?]), bounded by a prologue (1:1-3) and epilogue 
(22:6-21). In the first part each of the seven letters falls into seven divisions (addressees, 
author, evaluation, condemnation, call to repentance, promise, exhortation), as does the 
introduction to the letters in 1:4-20. The second segment of the book is divided into seven 
scenes, each with multiple divisions of seven (space limitations preclude showing all the 
details): chs. 4-5 can be divided into seven thematic parts, which are followed by the 
seven seals; there are seven trumpets, the fifth and sixth of which divide into seven 
thematic parts, as does the interlude of 10:1—11:14; 11:19-15:4 is composed of seven 
“signs” (noted above), the first three of which (12:1-17; 13:1-10; 13:11-18) are divisible 
into seven units (the last four sign divisions are 14:1-5; 14:6-11; 14:14-20; 15:1-4); the 


39. So Wilcock, ! Saw Heaven Opened, 202-3; for further support see below on 17:11. 

40. 1:19-20 is plausibly also an interlocking transition between the introductory segment 
1:1-18 and chs. 2-3. 

41. Mazzaferri, Genre of Revelation, 395-96, has opted for this division, with 1:1-8 and 
22:6-21 forming a prologue and epilogue. 

42. The metaphor of multiple overlays has been sparked by use of the same image in 
discussion of another feature of John’s Apocalypse by L. L. Thompson, ‘Mapping an Apocalyptic 
World,” 126. 

43. “7x 7,” 371-87. 
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seven bowls are followed by “seven sayings” in 17:1-19:10, the second and fourth of 
which contain seven discernible segments (the seven divisions in this unit are, after the 
setting of 17:1-3a, 17:3b-6; 17:7-18; 18:1-3; 18:4-19; 18:21-24, preceded by insertion of 
v 20; 19:1-5; 19:6-10); 19:11-20:15 contains “seven sights" and is followed by “seven 
revelations” in 21:1-22:5 (21:2, preceded by the setting in 21:1, 21:3-4; 21:5; 21:6-8; 
21:9-21; 21:22-27, which itself is broken down into seven parts; 22:1-5); the epilogue 
divides into ‘‘seven admonitions.”’ 


The Interpretative Relationship of the Segments 


Are the literary divisions related to one another chronologically, thematically, 
or both? The main lines of debate revolve around whether 4:1—22:6 represents 
a sequential forecast of events or whether some segments overlap temporally 
and thematically. The former position essentially understands the order of the 
visions as generally representing the order of future end-time events, while 
the latter views the series of visions as repeating or ‘‘recapitulating”’ them- 
selves with respect to both chronology and subject matter. To one degree or 
another most scholars fall along the spectrum of one of these two positions. 
Typically the former group views 4:1-22:21 as a panorama of events to 
happen only in the period immediately preceding and culminating with the 
parousia of Christ, whereas the latter see a threefold temporal reference to 
events associated with the redemptive work of Christ's first coming, the 
course of the inaugurated latter-day church age, and the second coming of 
Christ and the consummation of cosmic history. An exception to this is 
Beasley-Murray, who is both a futurist and a recapitulationist, understanding 
the parallel sections to cover exclusively different aspects of the eschatologi- 
cal future. 


The Futurist Position 


The futurist view is fairly simple to understand, although there are different 
versions of it, some of which border on complexity. The most basic approach 
holds that the order of the visions from 4:1 to 22:5 generally represents the order 
of future events.“ 


44. For representative sequential futurist views see Charles, Revelation; Walwoord, Rev- 
elation; and Pentecost, Things to Come, 187-88, who sees the seals, trumpets, and bowls as 
chronologically sequential but chs. 12-14 as recapitulating the preceding sections of seals and 
trumpets. So also Thomas, “Structure of the Apocalypse," though he sees additional segments of 
recapitulation (e.g., 11:1-13; chs. 17-18; on Thomas see further below). For similar but less strict 
views (in comparsion with all the preceding futurist schemes) see Court, Myth and History, 43-81, 
Johnson, ‘Revelation’ (who allows for a degree of recapitulation); Ladd, Revelation; Mounce, 
Revelation; Farrer, Rebirth of Images (although his understanding also resembles a recapitulation 
view). 
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For some, the timetable of future history does not begin until 8:2ff. since, 
they argue, the scroll of ch. 5 cannot be opened until all seven seals are 
removed, so that the contents of the scroll are not revealed until the revelation 
of the seven trumpets and the following visions. In particular, the trumpets and 
the bowls, as well as the unnumbered visions of 13:1-14:20, are seen as the 
contents of either the scroll or the seventh seal, or, most often, of both.45 The 
reason often given for subsuming the remainder of the Apocalypse from 8:2 
on under the seventh seal is that this seal appears to have no content of its 
own. Furthermore, some argue that the seventh trumpet likewise has no content 
because no mention is made of the ‘third woe” (cf. 9:12, 18) being fulfilled 
there, and the description of the seventh trumpet is so brief (11:15ff.). There- 
fore, the following unnumbered visions of 12:1—14:20 and the bowls (15:1ff.) 
are viewed as making up the content of that trumpet.46 (Some even include 
17:1ff. in the bowls septet, since they appear to be a segment expanding the 
seventh bow].)47 According to this scheme the seals are usually understood as 
preparatory events immediately preceding the episodes of the visions beginning 
in 8:2ff.48 A typical version of this futurist view may be schematized as 
follows:49 


Seals 1234567 
Trumpets 1234567 
Bowls 1234567 (7th bowl = end) 


This perspective could also be graphed in other ways.*° 


45. E.g., Swete, Revelation, 106, Beckwith, Apocalypse, 549, 606-11; Ladd, Revelation, 81, 
95-96; Mounce, Revelation, 46-47, 151, 163; Johnson, “Revelation,” 466-67; likewise Taylor, 
“Seven Seals,” 266-71, though he makes no comment about 13:1-14:20. 

46. Among those viewing the seventh seal as equivalent to the seven trumpets and the seventh 
trumpet as equivalent to the seven bowls are Beckwith, Apocalypse, 549, 606-11; Glasson, Revela- 
tion, 12; Walvoord, Revelation, 150-51, 184, Hoeksema, Behold, He Cometh, 287-88; Ladd, Rev- 
elation, 122: Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 466-67, 491; Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 198. See also 
Milligan, Revelation, 134, who argues that the bowls do not develop out of the seventh trumpet but 
that the trumpets and the bowis hoth develop equally out of the seventh seal. Interestingly, Milligan 
and Hoeksema are both historical idealists and see that the seals, trumpets, and bowls chronologically 
recapitulate, while Chilton is a 70 A.D. preterist. 

47. Cf. Diisterdieck, Revelation, 12-13. Cf. similarly Lambrecht, “A Structuration of Rev 
4,1-22,5," 87, though it is not clear whether he sees primarily a temporal or thematic linear 
development. 

48. E.g. Ladd, Revelation, 81, 95-96; Mounce, Revelation, 46-47, 151, Johnson, ‘Revela- 
tion,” 472, who are modified futurists and understand the events of the seals as occurring throughout 
the church age. 

49. Taken in the main from Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 75. 

50. Charts for this perspective, as well as similar schemes, abound for Revelation more than 
for any other biblical book; the graphs throughout this segment have been chosen for their clarity 
and because they represent notable approaches that are germane for the study of the history, esp. 
the recent history, of the interpretation of Revelation. 
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Other variants of the futurist scheme have not gained wide acceptance 
among the majority of futurist interpreters. One views the seals, trumpets, and 
bowls as generally recapitulating one another from the different perspectives of 
the same future period,5! while another sees complete recapitulation of the 
seventh member of the three series and some degree of overlap in the earlier 
members:52 Gundry uses the following schematization to represent his own 
view:53 


Seals 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Trumpets 12 3 4 5 6 7 
Bowls 1234567 


Another similar view also understands the seventh member of each of the series 
as referring to the same event of the final judgment, but sees no overlap in the 
preceding six members; each series of six follows the preceding series of six 
chronologically, but the seventh members recapitulate in a so-called ‘‘telescop- 
ing” manner. This view could be schematized as in the chart on page 119.54 
There are five principal arguments for the basic futurist perspective. (1) It 
is argued that 1:19 divides the whole book into three temporal parts: past (‘‘what 
you have seen,” 1:9-1:18), present (“what is,” 2:1—-3:22), and future (“what 
must happen after these things,” 4:1—22:5).55 (2) 4:1b (“I will show you what 
must happen after these things”) affirms, it is argued, that the visions of wrath 
in the remainder of the book are to occur after the events of the church age 
generally described in chs. 2-3. This conclusion is supported in part by the 
observation that the word “church” does not occur in the visionary section 
portraying all the various woes, though it does occur again in the epilogue 
(22:16), as in the prologue and chs. 2—3,56 (3) It is assumed that the order of 


51. E.g., Kiddle, Revelation, 126-29; Tenney, Interpreting Revelation, 41, Beasley-Mumay, 
Revelation, e.g., 30-32. 

52. The view of Kiddle and Beasley-Murray is held in modified form by Davis, “Relationship 
between the Seals, Trumpets, and Bowls,”’ who believes that the events of the first six elements of 
the seal, tumpet, and bowl series follow a chronological sequence but that the events of the seventh 
of each are synchronously parallel. Similarly Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 74-77, holds that the 
seventh seal, trumpet, and bow] pertain to Christ's return and that there is also some overlap between 
other elements in the three series, but not as much as Beasley-Murray would posit. 

53. Church and Tribulation, 75. 

54. From Thomas, ‘‘Structure of the Apocalypse,” 45-65. 

55. E.g.. Thomas, “John’s Apocalyptic Outline,” 334-41; Walvoord, Revelation, 47-49. 
Earlier commentaries expressing this view are Bousset, Offenbarung; Swete, Revelation; Charles, 
Revelation; and Lohmeyer, Offenbarung. 

56. See Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 78, for responses to this contention, among which 
ure the following: (1) this is an argument from silence which proves nothing, since the word “church” 
is also not found with reference to the people of God in heaven, yet, on a typical dispensational 
futurist reading, the church is purportedly in heaven as a result of a pretribulational rapture (preceding 
the events of chs. 4ff.); (2) several Gospels and Epistles do not have the word “church,” yet this is 
no reason to conclude that they do not refer to believers in the first century or present church age. 
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the visions generally represents the order of future events, since this seems more 
“normal” and “natural,” especially for a numbered series of visions;°’ accord- 
ingly, it is thought that the burden of proof rests on those wanting to prove 
otherwise. This assumption appears to be supported by texts like 8:1-2, where 
“the vision of the angels with the trumpets follows the seals directly, and conveys 
the impression that the seals and the trumpets are successive.”’>8 It is also in 
favor of this view that 9:12 and 11:14 explicitly announce the completion of the 
first and second woes before the following woe begins.59 (4) If the order of 
seals, trumpets, and bowls does not portray historical events in the order of their 
historical occurrence, and if the trumpets and the bowls are not subsumed within 
the seals, then, it is argued, the trampets and the bowls are separated from the 
introductory throne vision of 4:1—5:14, from which the seals and the rest of the 
visions in the book seem naturally to flow. (5) The increasing intensity of the 
judgments throughout the book is another argument. The most prominent text 
in this regard is 15:1, which describes the bowls as ‘‘seven plagues, which are 
the last because in them the wrath of God is finished” and appears to be fulfilled 
in the climactic statement of 16:17 (yéyovev). Furthermore, if the end of the 
book closes with a vision that refers strictly to the very end of time (21:1-22:5), 
“then why should we not see the descriptions anterior to it, as leading progres- 
sively to this end, so that they follow each other according to a sort of chrono- 
logical pattern?’’®! In this regard, appeal is also made to the universal effects 
of the bowl judgments in contrast to that of the seals and trumpets. 

Davis adduces four less forceful exegetical arguments in favor of a sequen- 
tial view. For example, he contends that although the images of the trumpets 
and bowls are similar, their contextual function is so different that they must 
refer to totally different events. But his discussion is not sufficiently trenchant 
to demonstrate this, and the same is true of his other arguments.®2 J. Court finds 


57. Thomas, ‘Structure of the Apocalypse,” 58-59. 

58. Tenney, Interpreting Revelation, 71. 

59. Thomas, “Structure of the Apocalypse,” 59; likewise McLean, “Seventieth Week of 
Daniel 9:27,” 251-52, who argues that the sequential numbers of the members of each septet indicate 
chronological progression. 

60. Thomas, “Structure of the Apocalypse,” 51. 

61. Feuillet, Apocalypse, 56, who also cites the significance of 15:1 but dues not reject all 
aspects of the recapitulation theory. 

62. Davis, ‘Relationship between Seals, Trumpets, and Bowls,” 149-51. Note also the 
arguments in favor of sequence by Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 490-91, among which are: (1) there is a 
difference of content and sequence of events portrayed in each series; (2) the mention of those not 
scaled in the fifth trumpet assumes the sealing in 7:1-8; (3) the bowls are probably not parallel to 
the trumpets, since there is no interlude between the sixth and seventh bowls as there is between 
the sixth and seventh seals and trumpets (though Michaels, Interpreting the Book of Revelation, 
55-60, and Steinmann, “Tripartite Structure,” plausibly suggest that the purported interludes might 
best be viewed instead as mere continuations respectively of the sixth seal and sixth trumpet). 
Johnson's first point is like Davis’s mentioned above (with the same criticism), and only two 
differences are briefly noted (549), the first of which is based on a mistaken observation. The last 
two points could just as well fit into a recapitulationist framework (see below). 
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that the sequence of ideas between the seals (contemporary warnings and ex- 
hortations), the trumpets, and the bowls (intensifying calls to repentance and 
judgment) shows “a consecutive account of .. . history” and “the process of 
God’s judgement moving towards its climax.’’63 He supports this by arguing 
that these three plague septets in Revelation have been broadly modeled on the 
Synoptic apocalyptic discourse (Mark 13 par.), which likewise reflects the same 
threefold chronological sequence.* Even if Court’s analysis of the Synoptic 
discourse were persuasive, he would still have to demonstrate decisively that 
John is using it in precisely the same manner.®5 Some futurist interpreters argue 
that 6:1—22:5 must portray the future, since the events of tribulation described 
there have obviously not yet occurred. 


The Progressive Recapitulation (Parallelism) Position 


Repetition of Judgment-Salvation Conclusions. The strongest argument for 
the recapitulation view is the observation of repeated combined scenes of con- 
summative judgment and salvation found at the conclusions of various sections 
throughout the book. The pattern of these scenes is always the same, consisting 
of a depiction of judgment followed by a portrayal of salvation; cf. respectively 
6:12-17 and 7:9-17; 11:18a and 11:18b; 14:14-20 and 15:2-4; 16:17-21, includ- 
ing 17:1-18:24, which functions as an intensified judicial conclusion of the 
whole book, and 19:1-10; 20:7-15 and 21:1-8, including the following section 
of 21:9-22:5, which serves as an intensified salvific conclusion to the entire 
book. Indeed, this final extended section of judgment followed by an extended 
salvific segment at the end of the book magnifies the same pattern found 
throughout the Apocalypse. The pattern of judgment-salvation occurs also in 
19:11-21 and 20:4-6, contributing to this purpose of intensified conclusiveness. 
These dual thematic patterns add confirming evidence to the literary outline 


63. Court, Myth and History, 80-81. 

64. Ibid. 43-81, esp. 46-51, 74-75. See Farrer, Revelation, 7-22, who also argues that the 
Synoptic discourse has been formative for the structure of Revelation and likewise, although for 
somewhat different reasons, that the three septets represent ‘‘three periods which are in genuine 
historical sequence" (23). Similarly, McLean, “‘Seventieth Week of Danie] 9:27,” 187-258, contends, 
on the basis of thematic and linguistic evidence, that the framework of the Synoptic discourse is 
reflected in Revelation 4-19. 

65. E.g., cf. Sweet. Revelation, 19-21, who agrees that the book has been modeled on Mark 
13 par. but does not draw the same conclusions as Court. Significant commentators see in the 
Synoptic discourse not an outline of sequential events but a series of roughly parallel snapshots of 
the time of trial leading up to the end. For example, Mark 13:5-23 has no chronological sequence 
but a series of parallel sayings about the coming trials, which forms a chiasm (R. H. Gundry, Mark 
[Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993] 733), Mark 13:24-27 refers to the coming of Christ, and vy 28-37 
form a series of parallel sayings, going back to the period of vv 5-23, about preparation for that 
coming. 

66. Walvoord, Revelation, 101. 
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proposed above, since they occur precisely where the most obvious literary 
markers also appear (see above). 

This recapitulationist view of repeated consummative judgment-salvation 
scenes is rejected by some not because they reject the idea that these scenes 
concern judgment and salvation, but because they deny that there is any element 
of consummation until the very end of the book (i.e., 20:11-15). For some 
commentators these scenes are about pre-consummative punishments and 
deliverances that occur during the final tribulation period, while some futurists 
to varying degrees understand them as proleptic visions of the final judgment 
of the wicked and reward of the righteous (ch. 20) parenthetically inserted within 
an overall chronological framework of end-time woes.§7 The latter is the most 
viable futurist view since it is likely that all these scenes have a consummative 
character. The problem with viewing these passages as anticipating the final 
judgment in 20:11-15 is that they are just as definitive and often as detailed in 
their descriptions of punishment as ch. 20 (cf. esp. 6:12-17; 14:14-20; 16:17-21; 
cf. also chs. 17-19). The most consistent position among the futurists is that 
held by Beasley-Murray, since he affirms a futurist recapitulationism and sees 
the above passages as depicting not anticipatory judgments but actual scenes of 
the last judgment. 

Only the most basic exegetical arguments in favor of recapitulationism 
will be highlighted here.68 The clearest statement of consummative judgment 
and salvation is 11:14-18, where the eternal kingdom of God and Chnist, as well 
as the final judgment of the impious and salvation of the faithful, is said to have 
been completely accomplished (v 18). The burden of proof rests on those who 
argue otherwise. Especially mystifying is the assertion by some that the seventh 
trumpet has no content and that therefore chs. 12-16ff. form its content. The 
consummiative language of this text has a unique paralle] with the final judgment 
scene in 20:11-15; cf. ‘‘the time for the dead to be judged and to give their 
reward to . . . the small and the great” (11:18) with 20:12-13. A summary 
description of the final judgment appears quite sufficient to compose the content 
of the seventh trumpet. The reason for the brevity may merely lie in the obser- 
vation that the same end period has just been narrated in 11:7-13. That the 
witnesses (= the church) “have finished their testimony” (11:7a) likely connotes 
the end of the church age, leading immediately to the final denouement. This is 
supported by the fact that directly after this ‘‘the beast that comes up out of the 
abyss will make war with them . . . and kill them” (11:7b), and when the same 
phrase is used in 17:8a, it refers to the time of the beast’s final destruction: “The 
beast . . . is about to come up out of the abyss and to go to destruction.” 11:13 


67. Usually 11:15-18; 14:14-20; and sometimes 6:12ff. are seen as proleptic; so Moffatt, 
Charles, Beckwith, and Ladd, while others see only 11:15-18 as such (Kiddle, Ford, Mounce, and 
Sweet, although Walvoord views 14:20ff. as proleptic). 

68. See throughout the following commentary on the relevant Specific passages for more 
thorough analysis in favor of recapitulation. 
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then is likely a figurative expression of the “earthdwellers’ ” destiny and reaction 
to the resurrection of the saints and implicitly to the beast’s destruction.© 11:18 
would further clarify this as the beginning of the last judgment. 

“It is done” (yéyovev) in 16:17 likewise stresses the completion of the 
eschatological process of judgment, as is borne out by the virtually identical 
expression in 21:6 (yéyovav; both sayings originate from the heavenly 
“throne’”’). The interpretative identity of the sayings is further evident by ob- 
serving that both are parts of conclusions respectively (though perhaps serving 
also as introductions) to the intensified judgment and salvation conclusions to 
the whole book (see above).7° The phrase in 16:17 refers to the pouring out of 
“the wine of his fierce wrath” (16:19b), which adds to the conclusive character 
of the seventh bowl judgment, since the same phrase in 14:10-11 undoubtedly 
refers to the final punishment. Although the futurists appeal to 15:1 and 16:17 
in support of a chronological sequence (see above), it is inconsistent for them 
to see yet further judgments coming later in time in chs. 17-20 because of the 
consummate fulfillment character of 15:1 and 16:17. 

On the surface, 6:12-17 looks like a final judgment because of its language 
of cosmic upheaval. Nevertheless, the OT typically uses such wording to indicate 
figuratively God’s judgment and destruction of evil kingdoms throughout Israel’s 
history. Though it can be understood here as a literal description of destructive 
judgment, including the physical dissolution of the cosmos,’! the possibility that 
it is figurative is enhanced by the general acknowledgment that 6:12-17 is 
dependent on the cosmic conflagration imagery of the Synoptic apocalypse 
(Mark 13:24-27 par.), which is understood by some to be a figurative application 
of this sort of language to the fall of Jerusalem.72 But if it is literal, the passage 
would have to point to a final moment in world history, since the description is 
too radical to fit a pre-consummation judgment, even one that occurs during a 
final tribulation period. It is hard to see how any further judgments could come 
after such a literally consummate one as portrayed in 6:12-17. 

If the scene is taken figuratively, it still must be decided on contextual 
grounds whether it portrays a final punishment or one preceding the end. That 
final punishment is in mind is indicated by the parallels between this pericope 
and the seventh trumpet and the seventh bowl. First, 6:17 says that the judgment 
at hand is one in which “the great day of their wrath has come.” This has closest 
resemblance elsewhere in Revelation with 11:18 (“and your wrath came’’), 
which describes the last judgment. Furthermore, 14:10 speaks of “the wrath of 


69. For this argument also see Kline ‘Structure of Revelation,” 24. 

70. Cf. similarly Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 7. 

71. Such language is typically used figuratively to connote the end of an age or of a nation: 
cf. Judg. 5:4; Pss. 18:7-15 (= 2 Sam. 22:8-16); 114:3-6; 144:5-7; Isa. 2:19, 21; 5:25b, 30; 13:10-13; 
34:4; 64:3; Jer. 4:23-28; 10:10; Ezek. 30:3, 18; 32:7-8, 11-16; 34:12; Amos 8:8-10; Mic. 1:4-6; Nah. 
1:5; Hab. 3:6-7, 10-12. But see plausible literal uses in Ps. 102:25-26; Isa. 24:1-6, 19-23; 51:6; 64:1; 


Ezek. 38:19-20; Joel 3:15; Hag. 2:6-7. 
72. Cf. France, Jesus and the Old Testament, and the literature cited therein. 
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God” in direct association with “‘the presence of . . . the Lamb,” which clearly 
concems eternal punishment. The phrase ‘‘and who is able to stand?” (expected 
answer: no one among the unbelieving community) in 6:17b enhances the 
universal, consummate nature of the scene. Second, 6:17a is also very similar 
to 16:17, which is introduced by the statement “‘it is done”’ (yéyovev) with respect 
to the final execution of divine wrath (‘‘the wine of his fierce wrath,” 16:19, a 
phrase seen earlier to refer to the last judgment because of its unique occurrence 
in this manner in 14:10). 

Furthermore, the earthquake imagery in 6:12, 14ff. is almost identical to 
that of 16:18-20: ‘‘. . . there was a great earthquake . . . so great an earthquake 
... and every island fled away, and the mountains were not found.” This same 
imagery also has close correspondence with the ‘‘great white throne” judgment 
scene of 20:11, which further magnifies its terminal nature: 6:14 says that “the 
sky was split apart like a scroll when it is rolled up; and every mountain and 
island was moved out of its place” and traces this action to ‘‘the presence of 
him who sits on the throne” (6:16). Likewise, in 20:11 John sees a “throne” 
and “one sitting on it, from whose presence the earth and heaven fled, and a 
place was not found for them.” The parallels of 6:12, 14ff. with the imagery of 
final judgment in 20:11 and the seventh bow! point to the plausibility that 6:12-17 
is also a final judgment scene. 

Furthermore, we should note the allusive, progressively expanded para- 
phrastic refrain of Exod. 19:16 (‘there were sounds and lightning flashes’’) in 
the conclusion to the seals (8:5) and, though in different order, in the trumpets 
(11:19) and the bowls (16:18). This repeated judgment imagery from Exodus”3 
emphasizes the concluding, penal function of these passages. Moreover, each 
of these texts also mentions the heavenly temple or altar in the immediate 
context,’4 and we can also discern a tripartite literary structure in the sixth seal 
(6:12-17; 7:1-8, 9-17), the sixth trumpet (9:13-21; 10:1-11; 11:1-13), and the 
sixth bow] (16:12-14, 15, 16), which all deal with the same theme of the situation 
of believers and unbelievers during the time directly preceding the final judg- 
ment, which is narrated in the seventh seal, trumpet, and bow].75 

Though it is not certain, 7:9-17 may portray the ultimate bliss of the faithful 
following the wrathful finale of ch. 6 because of the verbal parallels between 
7:15-17 and 21:3-6, including allusions to the same OT passages (Ezek. 37:27 


73. Cf. Exod. 19:16-25, as well as Heb. 12:18-26, which views Exod. 19:16ff. as speaking 
in typological language of the last judgment. See P. Fairbaim, The Interpretation of Prophecy, 
410-11, who recognized that the repetition of ‘‘a great earthquake” was an indicator of synchronous 
parailelism. 

74. For this last point see Davis, ‘‘Relationship between Seals, Trompets, and Bowls,” 152. 

75. Steinmann, “Tripartite Structure,” 70-79, though he acknowledges that the threefold 
division of the sixth bowl is not as clear as with the seals and trumpets. Although he does not see 
chs. 7 and 10:1-11:13 as interludes (as also does Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 55-60) in contrast 
to the majority of commentators, may not these segments be viewed both as “‘interludes” and as 
subsegments of the sixth seal and sixth trumpet? 
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and Isa. 25:8). This could be hinted at further by 7:9 and 14, which seem to 
speak of the whole throng of the righteous who have finally passed through the 
“great tribulation.”’?© Nevertheless, it is likely that the vision in 7:9-17 also 
refers to the inaugurated bliss of saints throughout the age prior to the consum- 
mation.’? Hence, there may be a merging of the “already” with the “not yet” 
in this vision.”® Some futurists regard it as a proleptic reference to the end. 

In the light of our comments above about the sixth seal as the commence- 
ment of final judgment, it is plausible to understand the seventh as a continuation 
of that scene. The description of this seal as “silence in heaven for about half 
an hour” (8:1) does not mean that this seal is relatively void of content:79 this 
is, rather, a figurative expression of judgment. This is clear from repeated 
references to silence in the OT and Jewish apocalyptic writings.20 Nowhere in 
this literature does silence ever connote emptiness or lack of content. Therefore, 
it is improbable that the seventh seal is empty and that the trumpets make up 
its content (cf. above). The idea that the seventh seal contains no content because 
of the brevity of its description is not very plausible since 11:18 is also a brief 
yet clear reference to the last judgment. 

In a related manner, as mentioned above, some have logically observed 
that the scroll of ch. § could not be read until its seals were removed, so that 
its contents are not revealed until the trampets or until the contents of ch. 11.8! 


76. Cf. Kline, “Structure of Revelation,” 12. 

77. E.g., Giblin, ‘‘Recapitulation and the Literary Coherence of John’s Apocalypse,” 92, 
writes that since the “sanctuary” (vadc) will not exist in the new creation, but is replaced by the 
Lamb and God (21:22), those who ‘serve . . . in the sanctuary” in 7:15 ‘enjoy in an antictpatory 
way the fruits of the new creation.’ However, there may be other reasons that John waits until ch. 
21 to refer to the replacement of the temple in this manner, among which are the following: 
(1) reflection of OT idiomatic language for the end-time temple (esp. Ezekiel 40-48) allows the 
reference in 7:15 to be exclusively consummative; (2) 21:22 is the final, full definition of the temple, 
which has already been in mind implicitly in the earlier references to the heavenly temple. 

78, For the plausibility of both perspectives see the comments on 7:9-17. 

79. Many commentators do not view this seal as lacking all content but as without content 
with respect to any judgments. Along these lines the seal is often construed as representing (1) a 
dramatic pause in order to heighten suspense, (2) a period in which the prayers of God's people are 
allowed to be heard (this based partly on various Talmudic traditions), (3) a break in the action 
anticipating the coming wrath, which is still to precede the final judgment, or (4) a temporary 
suspension of revelation. 

80. E.g., Isa. 41:1, 47:5; Lam. 2:10; 3:28-29; Amos 8:3; Zeph. 1:7, 11; Hab. 2:20; Zech. 
2:13. Cf. 4 Ezra 7:30-31 (see 6:39) and 2 Baruch 3:7, where it refers lo the divine judgment preceding 
the new creation. Note Wis. 18:14-16. See further on Rev. 8:1. 

81. See, e.g., Taylor, “Seven Seals in the Revelation.” This notion is sometimes supported 
by arguing (1) that the scroll of ch. 5 is identical to that of ch. 10, (2) that the book is called “little 
book” only in comparison to the giant angel holding it, and (3) that the scroll of ch. 10 now is 
portrayed as “opened”; cf. Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 60-61, who understands the contents 
of the scroll to be revealed in the uumpets; likewise Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of 
Revelation, 80-84; idem, Climax of Prophecy, 243-46, who regards the two scrolls as identical and 
argues that the scroll’s contents are revealed in 11:1-13; see further discussion in the comments on 


10:2, esp. with respect to the relation of the two scrolls. 
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Although this supposition is possibly correct, it encounters four difficulties:82 
(1) There is testamentary evidence that seals (which represent witnesses) sum- 
marized the contents of a document, so that the breaking of them could represent 
revelation of part of the contents of the document.83 (2) The breaking of each 
seal reveals a vision of end-time wrath essentially no different in kind from that 
of the trumpets, though the latter are more intense.§4 (3) 5:3ff. explains that only 
the lamb is worthy to open the book's seals and read it, but no mention is made 
of the actual reading of the scroll after the seals are broken. Nor is there any 
indication in the subsequent chapters that the reader is being introduced to the 
contents of the sealed scroll; the trumpets appear to have their own, distinct 
introduction, and ch. 10 introduces another book (with parallels to that of ch. 
5), from which is launched a new set of visions (see below).85 From this Collins 
concludes that ‘‘the image of the scroil is not used in such a way that a strict 
correlation is set up between the reading of the scroll and the revelation of the 
events written therein.’’6 Her contention is that the precise point at which the 
book is read is not particularly relevant since no explicit mention is ever made 
of the lamb or John reading it. Therefore, it cannot be easily assumed that only 
what follows the seventh seal reveals the book’s contents. (4) Lastly, if the book 
is portrayed in codex form (a viable possibility according to Aland, Roberts, 
and Skeat),8? it is not illogical from a metaphorical viewpoint that when each 
seal is broken a part of the book becomes visible. 

A final comment is appropriate concerning the conclusion of the purport- 
edly unnumbered visions of chs. 12—14. An undisputable note of final punish- 
ment is sounded in 14:8-11 with respect to Babylon and the followers of the 
beast. After a parenthetical exhortation to the faithful, this theme of judgment 
is expanded in 14:14-20. Although many do not see this as referring to the last 
day of condemnation, its allusive dependence on Matt. 13:39, 41 (cf. 24-43) and 
24:30-31 (and the parallels) contradicts such a view.88 An assertion of the saint’s 
decisive end-time victory in 15:2 is also to be seen as part of the conclusion to 
chs. 12-14. 


82. For more thorough analysis of the nature of the scroll in ch. 5 see the comments on 5:2. 

83. For a summary of those holding this view see Holtz, Christologie der Apocalypse, 32-33; 
cf. also Court, Myth and History, 55-57. 

84. Collins, Combat Myth, 25. 

85. For this latter point cf. Court, Myth and History, 55. 

86. Combat Myth, 25. 

87. See Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 75-76, 101-3; Roberts and Skeat, Birth 
of the Codex, 38-63; Skeat, “Origin of the Christian Codex,” 263-68. Thiede, “Papyrus Magdalen 
Greek 17,” has argued that p™ and p°? are the earliest extant fragments in codex form and are 
probably to be dated just before the end of the first century a... For further support for the codex 
predating the tum of the first century see below on 5:2. On the the other hand, see Gottwald, The 
Hebrew Bible, 110, who does not see the codex coming into use until the third or fourth century 
A.D. 


88. So Vos, Synoptic Traditions in the Apocalypse, 144-52. 
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Repetition of Structural Patterns. Among the other similarities among the 
major sections in the Apocalypse is the division into septets of the letters, 
seals, trumpets, and bowls. Some have also discerned seven divisions in the 
unnumbered sections, 12:1—-15:4 and 19:11-21:8, although the boundaries of 
19:11-21:8 and therefore of the supposed septet within it are debated (see 
above).89 

Such a repetition of visionary septets does not demand synonymous par- 
allelism among the corresponding members in each group. But it suggests such 
parallelism, and other factors also point that direction. For example, the seals 
and trumpets and possibly the bowls, because of their paralle] with the trumpets, 
exhibit a four-three division. The trumpets and the bowls have both been mod- 
eled on the Exodus plagues, not only alluding to the same plagues but also 
presenting these allusions in roughly the same order as one another. The 
differences are minor compared to the broader cumulative likenesses, are re- 
quired by the need to describe adequately the varied aspects of the same time 
period, and are to be expected, rather than any reproduction of parallel visions 
with photographic precision. The synchronous parallel structure of the three 
septets can be pictured as in the figure on p. 128.9! 

The idea proposed by some that the bowls chronologically follow the 
trumpets since the latter focus on repentance and the former on judgment does 
not logically follow either. While this thematic distinction may generally be 
correct, it needs much qualification. For example, the distinction is not as large 
as often made out, since “repentance” is actually mentioned only once in the 
trumpet series (11:13)% and twice in the bowls (16:9; 16:11). Some also suggest 
that the bowls occur at a later time than the trumpets because they have a wider 
destructive effect. But this difference could just as well function to show that 
the trumpets (if equivalent to the bowls) have a wider effect than previously 
narrated or that, though the precise judgments could be different,.they occur 
simultaneously. Given the broader similarities just mentioned together with the 
repeated “final judgment-salvation” conclusions, one of these last two options 
seems best. Indeed, the observation of a wider effect of the succeeding plague 
series conforms well with the contention of recapitulationists that there is a 
thematic progressive intensity among these three septets. This ascending the- 
matic movement, whose increasing, climactic force builds as the book advances, 


89. Sce p. 130 below on Caird’s perceptive objection to attempts to discern a septiform 
pattern, or any numbered division, in the so-called unnumbered sections. 

90. See Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 238-39, for an excellent overview in tabular form. See 
Lund, Studies in the Book of Revelation, 168-76, for further arguments in favor of the synchronous 
nature of the trumpets and the bowls. 

91. Adapted from Boring, Revelation, 120-21, who rejects a chronologically “straightforward 
linear progression” in the three series. Though he finds “considerable parallelism between the 
series,” he does not conclude that they “fit a neat scheme of recapitulation” (32). 

92. Though see below on 11:11-13 on the debate over whether this is a repentance unto 


salvation. 
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can be pictured in the form of a conical spiral.93 In fact, this same increasing, 
thematic intensity is observable within each of the three plague series, where 
the seventh elements of each (sometimes including the sixth) reach a universal, 
climaxing crescendo after the preceding plagues have been said to have had 
only fractional effect.94 

In fact, while the seventh element in each series represents the final 
judgment, the preceding six are not necessarily in chronological order. The 
primary intention of the numbering is to represent the order of John’s visions, 
not necessarily the order of historical events, which would have to be only 
secondary. This is a crucial hermeneutical principle of the book that needs 
to be kept in mind, since it applies not only to the numbered elements in 
each series but also to the arrangement of the seals, trumpets, and bowls 
series and to the unnumbered visions. John’s repeated use throughout the book 
of such transitional expressions as ‘‘after this,” ‘after these things,” and “I 
saw’’ provide the exegetical underpinnings of this all-important literary prin- 
ciple. 

Could the presence of an interlude or parenthetical section before the 
seventh seal and trumpet and the absence of such a section before the seventh 
bow] suggest anything about a temporal difference between the first two series 
and the bowls? It is unlikely. 

A. Y. Collins has made an observation of an even wider parallelism in 
the book. She organizes the book into two large cycles of visions, 1:9-11:19 
and 12:1—-22:5; apparently independently, D. M. Leé6n has observed the same 
twofold division in the book.95 Collins views each cycle as containing three 
septets: letters, seals, and trumpets in the first and the bowls flanked by two 
series of seven unnumbered visions in the second. The first cycle is introduced 
by a prophetic commissioning of the author (1:10-11, 19; 4:1-2) followed by 
a scroll symbolizing the revelation of the following chapters, which he is to 
convey in written form. The second cycle also is introduced by a prophetic 
commissioning (10:1-11), and again a scroll represents the revelation to be 
written in the following chapters. Other parallels between chs. 5 and 10 are 
the ‘‘strong angel” communicating with the seer (5:2; 10:2) and the description 
of the lamb or John taking the book (5:7-8 and 10:9-10). Collins could also 
have pointed out other correspondences between the two scrolls: both are 
“opened books,” there are allusions to Ezekiel 2 in both places, and both are 
related to the end-time prophecy in Daniel 12. She contends that the second 
cycle recapitulates the first, clarifying its allusive, fragmentary, and mysterious 


93. Fiorenza, “Composition and Structure,” 360, proposes this structural metaphor for the 
seals. See also Steinmann, ‘Tripartite Structure.” 78, who concludes that the seventh seal, trumpet, 
and bowl and later visions (e.g., 14:14-19; 19: 1-21; 20:9--22:5) progressively reveal new information 
about the same final judgment. 

94. Cf. Fiorenza, “Composition and Structure,” 360, for this idea with respect to the seals. 

95. Leon, “Estructura del Apocalipsis”; cf. likewise Barr, “Apocalypse as Symbolic Trans- 
formation of the World,” 44-45. 
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features.% This proposal fits in with our comments above and explains, for 
example, why the bowls can be synonymously parallel with the trumpets and 
yet have a wider effect and can be described in somewhat different ways. 

A chiastic structure can also possibly be discerned in Revelation, which 
would point further to a framework of synchronously and thematically parallel 
segments (see p. 131).97 This chiasm exhibits a sevenfold structure (not includ- 
ing prologue and epilogue), conforming to the vast majority of structural divi- 
sions preferred in the above analysis, though the subsegment of 19:17-20:15 
does not fit in and appears strained in literary terms. 

Another plausible sevenfold chiastic structure has been proposed by 
Fiorenza:99 


A. 1:1-8 
B. 1:9-3:22 
C. 4:1-9:21; 11:15-19 
D. 10:1-15:4 
C’. 15:1, 5—19:10 
B’. 19:11-22:9 
A’. 22:10-22:21 


Caird argues against attempts to discern a subtle septiform pattern in the unnum- 
bered segments by contending that these sections are intended to stand in contrast to the 
numbered series of seals, trumpets, and bowls, which symbolize completeness and are 
intended to connote John’s “general views of the totality of divine judgment.” The 
unnumbered visions, on the other hand, are intentionally left unschematized because they 
are not meant to be comprehensive, since in them John gives his close-up studies of 
detail. This analysis is partly validated in that, for the most part, the “numbered visions 
are more stereotyped and appear at first sight to add little or nothing” to OT teaching. 
In the unnumbered visions John interprets and transforms the OT ideas in the light of 
the redemptive acts of Christ. !00 

Caird’s contention is weakened a little by the fact that the so-called interludes in 


96. Collins, Combat Myth, 19-43; cf. Humphrey, ‘“‘Sweet and Sour,” 455-56, who also views 
the two scrolls as having major structural significance, but unusually sees the content of the ch. 5 
scroll to be chs. 6-9 and 15:4-19:8 and the content of the ch. 10 scroll to be chs. 11-14. Giblin, 
“Recapitulation and the Literary Coherence of John’s Apocalypse,” 89, rightly questions Collins 
beginning a new cycle of the book with ch. 10 and seeing there a new inaugural experience provided 
by the angel: this “‘would sunder the unity of the seven trumpets.” Nevertheless, Collins’s view is 
plausible, since ch. 10 is part of an interlude with 11:1-13, which may not only review the background 
of the preceding material but also prepare for the content of the coming chapters. It also needs to 
be remembered, as already noted, that John may have different “levels” of outlines for his book 
that are not mutually incompatible. 

97, The following chiasm has been adapted with a number of changes from Kline, ‘‘Minor 
Prophets.” 

98. Though Morris, Revelation, 43-44, also arranges a similar, but nonchiastic, outline, 
including a segment extending from 17:1 to 20:15. 

99. Fiorenza, Book of Revelation, 175-76. 

100. Revelation, 106. 
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A. Prologue: imminence of the faithful witness’s coming, with covenant sanc- 
tions (1:1-8) 
B. Vision: imperfect church in the world promised salvation for perseverance 
(1:9-3:21) 
C. Seven Seals: already and not-yet judgments on the world (4:1-8:1) 
Prelude: the conquering lamb-lion on heaven’s throne (4:1— 
5:14) 
Vision: opening of the book, judgments initiated by the con- 
quering horsemen and completed directly by God (6:1- 
17; 8:1) 
Interlude: saints protected, receiving final salvation from the 
lamb, and clothed in white (ch. 7) 
D. Seven Trumpets: judgments on the ungodly world and the great 
city (8:2-11:18) 
Prelude: heavenly commissioning of seven angels (8:2-6) 
Vision: sounding of the trumpets of judgment (8:7-9:21; 
11:14-18) 
Interlude: witnessing church versus persecuting world (10:1- 
11:13) 
E. War of the Ages (11:19-14:20) 
Prelude: ark of the covenant in heaven (11:19) 
Vision: dragon and beasts versus the heavenly woman, her 
child, and the saints (12:1—13:18) 
Interlude: covenant sanctions involving judgment, though 
blessing is included (ch. 14) 
D’. Seven Bowls: judgments on the world and the great city (15:1- 
19:10) 
Prelude: heavenly commissioning of seven angels (ch. 15) 
Vision: bowls of judgment poured out (ch. 16) 
Interlude: the world as an ungodly prostitute versus the church 
as a faithful bride (17:1-19:10) 
C’. The World’s Final Judgment Portrayed from Various Perspectives 
(19:11-21:8) 
Prelude: the conquering Messiah and his army (19: 11-16) 
Vision: the messianic horseman judges the ungodly horsemen 
led by the false prophet, the judgment of Satan and his 
hordes, the opening of books for judgment (19:17- 
20:15) 
Interlude: the lamb’s bride adorned for her divine husband 
(21:1-8) 
B’. Vision: the perfect church in glory having received the promised salvation 
(21:9-22:5) 
A’. Epilogue: the imminence of Christ’s coming attested by the faithful witness 
(22:6-21) 
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the midst of the seal and trumpet series, which could also be considered vital parts of 
the sixth seal and sixth trumpet, also interpret the OT radically in the light of Christ. 
Nevertheless, there is merit to his view, though perhaps his point could stand while we 
still see a subtle numerical division in the unnumbered segments (esp. chs. 12-14) to 
indicate that John’s reinterpretation of the OT still has comprehensive and universal 
significance (see further the introductory comments on ch. 12). 


Repetition of Significant Themes, Images, and Phrases. Some of these re- 
petitions have been observed above. Here a few more will be mentioned (see 
the comments on the relevant passages for further analysis). 

(1) The repetition of the three and one-half years of persecution in 11:2, 
3; 12:6, 14; and 13:5 suggests that chs. 11 (vv 1-13), 12, and 13 do not follow 
one another chronologically but refer to the same events. 

(2) The repetition (with minor variations) of ovvayayeiv adtotc eic TOV 
nodepov (‘‘gather them together for the war’’) in 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8 is a 
strong hint that 15:1-16:21; 17:1-19:10; and 19:11-21:8 refer to the same ume 
and episode. It is also striking that the three occurrences of this clause come in 
the descriptions of the judgment of Babylon, of the beast, and of the dragon. 
Probably the reference is to one war in which all three evil figures are defeated 
together. 

(3) The battle imagery in 19:17-18, 21 and 20:8-9 is all from the same 
eschatological batue in Ezekiel 39 (Ezek. 39:4, 17-20 and 1, 6 respectively). In 
this light it is very plausible that the scene in 20:8-10 supplements the scene in 
19:17-21, if John is using this OT passage with the original context in mind. 

(4) The refrains about the fall of Babylon in 14:8; 16:19; 17:16; 18:2, 10, 
17, 19-21; and 19:2-3 are certainly not descriptions of different sequential events 
but of the same cataclysmic judgment. 


The Relation of the Letters to the Visions. Austin Farrer proposes in his 
commentary that the themes introduced in the letters, especially the forms of 
evil mentioned there, receive further exposition in the visions in chs. 4—22.!01 
He observes in support of this that John uses essential parts of the Son of man 
vision in ch. 1 as a basis for the messages in chs. 2 and 3. 

First, he traces the concept of the false synagogue and the true Israel from 
the second and sixth letters to the seals section. Israel according to the flesh 
demonstrate that they are false Judeans (2:9; 3:9), in contrast to the Lamb, the 
“Lion of the [true] tribe of Judah,” and his followers who compose the true 
Israel from “every tribe, tongue, people, and nation” (5:5-10). And when these 
true Israelites are paraded as the twelve tribes in 7:4-8, Judah is appropriately 
set at the head. 

Second, Farrer finds development of the ideas of tribulation, persecution, 
and martyrdom. The Christians of Smyma have the threat of a short “ten-day” 
trial, and those slain for their faith (6:9-17) will experience only a brief “‘little 


101. Farrer, Revelation, 83-86: Sweet, Revelation, 44-47, follows Farrer in this. 
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while’ before their vindication at the parousia. The Philadelphians are promised 
spiritual protection from the trial to come on the whole world, while believers 
are spiritually sealed in ch. 7 so that they are not harmed by the coming end-time 
woes. This sealing is apparently accomplished by the imparting of a divine mark, 
later explained to be a combination of divine names (14:1), which is likewise 
wnitten on the overcoming Philadelphians (3:12) and Pergamenes (2:17). And 
just as the promise to the Christians of Philadelphia that they will have written 
on them divine names also entails the assurance that they will be “a pillar in 
the temple of my God,” so the mark in ch. 7 enables believers to enjoy eternal 
service in the heavenly temple (7:15). Moreover, the figure of Antipas, the 
faithful wimess and martyr (2:13; so also 1:5, 9), is perceived as adumbrating 
the martyrs in 6:9-11 and the two martyr-witnesses of 11:3-13 (to these refer- 
ences should also be added 12:6, 11, 13-17; 13:6-7, 15-17; 14:13; 16:6; 17:6; 
18:24; 19:2; 20:4, 9). 

Third, the figures of the false prophet and satanic king in the letter to 
Pergamum are further elaborated through the kingly characters of 9:1-11 and 
chs. 12-13 (the persecuting dragon and beasts). One of these is also a false 
prophet (13:13-14). Lastly, corresponding to Jezebel in the letter to Thyatira is 
Babylon the whore and queen who is drunk with the blood of God’s people and 
who seduces the multitudes (cf. 14:8; 17:1-19:5; note nopveva [‘‘to commit 
immorality’’) in 2:20-22 and 17:2-3, 18:3). Subsequent to Babylon’s destruction 
believers are given clean garments (cf. 3:18 and 19:8), they are invited to the 
supper of the lamb (3:20 and 19:9), and the opened doors of heaven reveal Jesus 
as the Amen, the Faithful and True (3:14 and 19:9-13). 

Farrer could have mentioned other significant links such as the overcoming 
theme (2:7ff.; 12:11; 15:2; 17:14; 21:7), exhortations to persevere (2:5, 16; 3:3 
and 16:15; 2:7 and 13:9; cf. 2:13, 19; 14:12), the “great tribulation” (2:22; 7:14), 
the sin of idolatry (2:14, 20 and 9:20; 13:4, 12-15), and the imagery of Jesus 
executing judgment with a sword proceeding from his mouth (2:16; 19:15). 
Other parallels that Farrer cites are not as convincing. But all these intercon- 
necting parallels show the close relationship of the letters to the visions and that 
the latter section was intended to be relevant in some vital way to the situation 
of the churches in chs. 2-3. These parallels do not independently demonstrate 
the points of recapitulation that we have discussed so far, but they do serve as 
cumulative evidence enhancing these points. 

In this respect, it is significant that the Apocalypse is to be understood 
broadly as an “‘epistle,”’ the contents of which are apocalyptic and prophetic in 
genre (see on 1:1-3). As in the introduction at 1:4, so also in 22:21, “grace” is 
pronounced over the churches (see on 1:4; 22:21). 22:20 also contains a con- 
cluding ‘“‘Amen” to enhance the epistolary closing. The main purpose of the 
epistolary genre elsewhere in the NT is to address present problems that have 
arisen in various churches. The epistle writers appeal to the readers’ present and 
future participation and blessings in Christ as the basis for appeals to obedience. 
If the epistolary form of Revelation functions similarly, then the main body of 
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the apocalyptic letter (the visions in chs. 4-22) addresses problems among the 
seven churches by appealing to both their present and future share in Christ's 
blessings. 

That such an “already and not yet” scope occurs throughout the main 
body of Revelation is discernible also from the introductions to the other NT 
letters, which is to set out the main ideas of the letters. The introduction of 
Revelation contains themes pertaining to beginning and future fulfillment of OT 
prophecy (whether the introduction ends at 1:3, 1:6, 1:8, or 1:20). Therefore, it 
is reasonable to assume that the entire book, including chs. 4-22, is permeated 
with the same dual themes. 

This link between the letters and the visions is raintoxsea by the antithetical 
parallels between the imperfections of the church in the old creation (chs. 2-3) 
and its corresponding perfections in the new creation (21:9-22:5). Kline has 
enumerated these: 


false prophets (2:2) twelve true apostles (21:14) 

false Jews (2:9; 3:9) the names of the tribes of true 
Israel (21:12) 

Christians dwell where Satan’s Christians dwell where God’s 

throne is (2:13) throne is (22:1) 

some in the church are dead (3:1) all in the new Jerusalem are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life (21:27) 

the church is a faltering, temporal God and the Lamb are the eternal 

lampstand (1:20; 2:5) lamps (21:23-24; 22:5) 

the church is filled with idolatrous there will be only purity and truth 

impurities (2:14-15, 20) and liars in the new creation (21:8, 27) 

(2:9; 3:9) 

Christians face persecution, hoping in the new creation they reign, 

in God’s promises to overcomers having inherited these promises (2:7 

(2:8-10, 13) = 22:2; 2:17 = 22:4; 3:5 = 21:27; 
3:12 = 21:10 and 22:4; 3:21 = 22:1 
and 22:5), 102 


Similarly, Minear has observed that each of the promises made to the “over- 
comers’’ is completely fulfilled in the final vision of the consummated new 
creation: 


food: 2:7 and 22:2 
the temple: 3:12 and 21:22ff. 


102. Kline, ‘Structure of Revelation,” 19. 
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identification with an eternal city: 3:12 and 21:2, 10 

a great name: 3:12 and 22:4 

eternal secunty: 3:5 and 21:27 

incorruptible clothing: 3:5 and 21:2, ff. (cf. 19:7-8) 

a bright stone and a luminary: 2:17, 28 and 21:11, 18-21, 23; 22:5, 16 
a share in Christ’s kingly power: 2:26-27; 3:21 and 22:5 

exclusion from the ‘‘second death”: 2:11; 21:7-8,103 


Accordingly, the initial section of the book, the letters, and the concluding 
segment, the new creation, are not synchronously or thematically parallel but 
antithetically parallel, forming a boundary or inclusio for the inner five (or six) 
sections, which recapitulate one another. This scheme can be diagrammed as in 
the figure on page 136, especially in the light of our prior preference for either 
a seven or eightfold division of the book.!% 


Recapitulation as a Characteristic of Prophetic-and Apocalyptic Literature. 
There is general acknowledgment that the OT books to which the Apocalypse 
is most heavily indebted are the Psalms, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. Propor- 
tionally Daniel is most used, followed by Ezekiel, although in terms of sheer 
numbers Isaiah ranks first, after which come Ezekiel and Daniel. !® It is likely 
no coincidence that the structure of Isaiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel is primarily 
characterized by recapitulation, sometimes in chiastic form.!® Zechariah is also 
significantly used (about fifteen times) and it likewise exhibits a chiastically 
parallel structure.!97 Since John has a tendency to appeal to prophetic precedent 
throughout his work, perhaps the prophetic style of visionary recapitulation was 
too tempting to miss. Daniel and Zechariah are especially relevant in this regard 
since they are cast in the style of overt apocalyptic visions closest in form to 
the genre of the Apocalypse. 

Daniel's structure of five synonymously parallel visions (chs. 2, 7, 8, 9, 
10-12) may be the most influential on the structure of Revelation, since Daniel 
is used so much in the book and is used to signal the broad structural divisions 


103. Minear, J Sew a New Earth, 59-61. on which see further below on 21:7. 
104. The following chart is closest to the structural view of Kline, discussed above (as 


configured by one of my students). 
105. For statistics and related bibliography see Beale, ‘Use of the Old Testament in Rev- 


elation.”” 

106. For Isaiah, see Gottwald, Hebrew Bible, 505-6, Dumbrell, “Purpose of the Book of 
Isaiah”; for Daniel see Lenglet, “Structure Litteraire de Daniel 2-7"; Baldwin, Daniel, 59-63; 
D. Ford, Daniel, 25-29; J. J. Collins, Apocalyptic Vision of Daniel, 116-17, 133; for Ezekiel see the 
outlines in most commentaries (e.g., those by J. W. Wevers and J. B. Taylor). Sims, Comparative 
Literary Study of Daniel and Revelation, 115-19, contends that the structure of Revelation broadly 
echoes that of Daniel, esp. in the chiastic structure (like that proposed by Fiorenza; see above) that 


reflects the Aramaic section of Dantel 2-7. 
107. Baldwin, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 74-81; Gottwald, Hebrew Bible, 504; cf. Kline, 


“Structure of the Book of Zechariah.’ 
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of the Apocalypse (see further below). Indeed, our outline of five recapitulated 
sections for Revelation, with chs. 1-3 and 22:9-22:21 as outer boundary sections 
referring respectively to imperfect anticipation and perfect consummation, seems 
to be corroborated by this. Daniel’s five parallel visions are supplemental per- 
spectives about the same general period of the future; it would be unexpected 
for a book like Revelation to model itself on Daniel’s parallel structure and yet 
have its parallel sections not also pertain to the same general period of the future. 
Rather, it would seem more natural for the parallels to reflect an “‘already and 
not yet” temporal perspective, especially since some of Daniel’s significant 
future visions have begun to be fulfilled in Christ's first coming. That the same 
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phenomenon of recapitulation found in Daniel also occurs in other Jewish 
apocalyptic writings such as Sib. Or. (the third sibyl),!°8 the Similitudes of 
Enoch, and 4 Ezra (3:1-9:22; 11:1-13:58)! likewise points to the identical 
phenomenon in Revelation. 


The Structural Significance of Daniel Allusions and Its Implications for 
Inaugurated Eschatology and Recapitulation.!!° The introduction to the 
Apocalypse and probably its title in 1:1 allude to Dan. 2:28-29, 45: SeiEou . . . 
& Sei yevéc@an (“to show . . . what things must take place”; cf. LXX and 
Theod.). This clause is followed directly by év téyeu (“quickly”), which is 
probably an alteration of the LXX’s én’ toydtwv tOv tpepdv (“‘in the latter 
days,” which occurs in the LXX at Dan. 2:28, 29, 45 and in Theod. at Dan. 
2:28).1!1 év té&yet is sometimes understood to designate the speedy manner in 
which the Daniel 2 prophecy will be fulfilled rather than the imminent time 
of its fulfillment,!!2 but it appears to denote fulfillment in the near future, 
which perhaps has already begun in the present since it is used in place of 
Daniel’s éx’ toya&twv tv fyep@v, which of course refers to the time of 
fulfillment, not its speed. What Daniel expected to occur in the far-off “‘latter 
days,” the defeat of cosmic evil and the ushering in of the divine kingdom, 
John expects to begin in his own generation, if it has not already started to 
happen.!13 Therefore, John may be asserting that Daniel 2 (and its parallel, 
Daniel 7ff.) is one of the primary frameworks within which the following 
contents of the whole Apocalypse are to be conceived. Indeed, the following 
references to the kingdom (1:6, 9), together with the following “Son of man” 
reference (1:7) and vision (1:13-15), point strongly to the presence of this 
Danielic frame of reference, with 1:6, 9 and 1:13-15 indicating initial prophetic 
fulfillment in the present. 

In fact, John’s “inaugurated” latter-day view of Daniel 2 becomes clearer 
in 1:3 in the clause 6 yap xa1pdc eyyic (‘‘for the time is near”), an exaggerated 
expression of imminence that may literally denote present time. The statement 
has a striking figurative parallel in Mark 1:15: nexAripatar 6 xapdc xa fyyimev 


108. So Collins, Combar Myth, 43; J. J. Collins, The Sybylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism 
(SBLDS 13; Missoula: Scholars, 1974) 37. 

109. Cf. Breech, ‘These Fragments I Have Shored against My Ruins,” 270. 

110. See the section below on ‘‘The Disputed Significance of 1:19 as an Interpretative Key 
to the Book”’ for full explanation of this section and further substantiation. 

111. Virtually identical to this also are Theod.’s version of Dan. 2:28 (cf. 2:29, 45) and the 
LXX of Dan. 2:45. AnoxadAumtw is used repeatedly in these verses of Daniel 2 (Theod.), and 
onpoatve is also found (2:45, LXX), thus exhibiting further affinity with Rev. 1:1. 

112. See Mounce, Revelation, 64-65, for discussion of various interpretative options con- 
ceming this phrase. 

113. If John understood Daniel 2 as having already begun to be fulfilled, this would not be 
unique in the NT since Luke 20:18 (Matt. 21:44) identifies the “stone” of Dan. 2:34-35 with Christ 
and understands the Daniel 2 prophecy as having begun realization in Jesus’ earthly ministry. The 
same “inaugurated eschatological” view of Dan. 2:35 is probably also apparent in Rev. 12:8. 
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1 Bacveia. to Geod (“the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has drawn 
near”). It is apparent from the context and the synonymous parallelism of Mark 
1:15 that its second clause, concerning the “nearness of the kingdom’ prophe- 
sied in the OT,!)4 is but a sharpening of what is stated in the first phrase: the 
kingdom’s nearness is plausibly a figure for the incipient fulfillment in present 
time. The same present aspect appears to be at work in Rev. 1:3b, and the very 
least that can be said is that the wording refers to the immediate future. John 
probably views the death and resurrection of Christ as inaugurating the long- 
awaited kingdom of the end times predicted by Daniel, which will now continue 
throughout the church age.!!5 And it is within the ‘inaugurated end-time” 
framework of 1:3b, 6, 9, 13-15 that the phrase in v 1 is to be understood. Perhaps, 
as seems to be apparent in v 3b, the clause in v 1 may even be a figurative 
expression denoting fulfillment already in the present and not merely in the 
imminent future. 

The conclusion of the Revelation 1 vision comes in vv 19-20, which 
could also serve as a reintroduction to the book. The threefold indication in 
v 19 of what John is to write may represent a further adaptation of v 8b (cf. 
v 18a) or a commonly used phrase like it.!!6 The third part of the formula 
reflects the wording of v 1 and has been composed primarily of terminology 
from Dan. 2:28-29a, 45-47 (cf. LXX, Theod.): & péAAet yevéo@on peta tadta 
(“what is about to happen after these things’’).!!7 Although péAAe1 replaces 
Daniel’s Sei in some mss., et still has significant attestation in the textual 
tradition.!!8 Since the Daniel 2 references seem to use én’ toxdtav tav 
twepa@v (“in the latter days”) and peti tadta (‘after these things”) as 
synonyms, John may well be using the third phrase in v 19 in a latter-day 
sense — that is, for both Daniel and Revelation pet taita appears to be 
eschatological. 119 


114. It is significant that some see this second phrase in Mark 1:15 as an allusion to the 
prophecy in Dan. 7:22 (e.g., Dodd, According to the Scriptures, 69; Bruce, New Testament Devel- 
opment of Old Testament Themes, 22-30), though France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 139, opposes 
this idea. 

115. Cf. Rev. 1: 5-6, 9, 13-18, which views the promised kingdom as beginning its fulfillment 
in the present. It is also possible that 1:3 is an allusion to Luke 21:8, where 6 xatpdc Aypxev (“the 
time has drawn near’’) also has the significance of “fulfillment in the present” (for the allusive 
possibility see Vos, Synoptic Tradition, 178-81). Accordingly both Mark 1:15 and Luke 21:8 may 
be in mind and are at least representative parallels of this usage with Rev. 1:3b, Indeed, the additional 
parallel in Lam. 4:18 suggests the possibility that this figurative language was idiomatic. 

116. See van Unnik, ‘‘A Formula Describing Prophecy.” 

117. The wording most resembles Dan. 2:45 (Theod.). 

118. Cf. X* pe (Set wearer), C 2073¥'4 (Sei wéAAer), 2321 (SF péAd|r), 2050 latt (bet); 
Josephus, Antiquities 10.210. 

119. The LXX of Dan. 2:29, 45 has tx’ éoy&twv tdv hpepav (‘in the latter days”), while 
Theod. has pete tatta (“after these things”). which are apparently synonymous renderings of 
‘ahdré dena. These renderings in Theod. appear to be references back to én’ toxdtov tav hepa 
in 2:28. The same phenomenon is found in Acts 2:17, where Peter changes the peti tatta 
(Cahdré-kén, “after this”) of Joel 3:1 (LXX) to év tais toxdtaic tyuspanc (“in the latter days’’). 
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That Dan. 2:29a, 45 is uppermost in mind in Rev. 1:19 may be confirmed 
by td pvottipiov (“the mystery”) in v 20, which is also found in Dan. 2:29, 
47.120 Further, as in Daniel 2, pvotriprov is clearly used in an end-time context 
and in close association with the idea of “interpretation,” since the Revelation 
1 vision concerns the inaugurated fulfillment of the office of the “Son of man” 
as messianic king, and the ‘mystery’ concems the latter-day kingdom whose 
beginning fulfillment is interpreted as the church, saints, and guardian angels 
(cf. also 1:6, 9). 

Therefore, it is apparent that the introduction in v | is expanded in v 19: 
John is explicitly commanded to write in a book the Danielic vision he has seen 
and to send it to the seven churches. V 19 then stands as a reaffirmation of the 
Danielic nature of the whole Apocalypse, functioning both as a conclusion of 
ch. 1 and as an introduction of at least the following two chapters and perhaps 
a reintroduction of the whole book (cf. 1:11). 

The semantic equivalence of pet& tadta (“after these things’) with a 
“latter days” idea has significance in older views of v 19. As we have seen, 
some futurists have proposed that v 19 serves as a chronological outline of the 
book: “things that you have seen” refers to John’s visionary experience in 
1:19-20, ‘‘things that are” pertains to the situation of the first-century churches 
in the letters in chs. 2—3, and ‘“‘things that will happen after these things” (uet& 
tarbt) concems the distant future tribulation leading up to the parousia (chs. 
4ff.).121 But if peta taita refers generally only to the age of the end time, which 
John sees already being inaugurated, then v 19 cannot express such a tidy 
chronological formula. Accordingly, ‘things that will happen after these things”’ 
must refer to the latter-day period, which includes inauguration in the past and 
the present as well as reference to the future. !22 

In the light of the Daniel 2 allusions in Revelation 1, it must be significant 
that the introduction of the next major section in the book in 4:1 also alludes to 
Daniel 2.!23 Not only does the wording again reflect Dan. 2:28-29, 45124 but 


120. rvatriprov (“mystery”) occurs in the OT only in Daniel. and there it has an end-time 
nuance. pverttpta and 16 pvotiptov follow & Sei yevéo@ar in Dan. 2:28-30, but pvotripia precedes 
the same phrase in 2:28a. The evidence cited above shows that Isa. 48:6 is not alluded to in Rev. 
1:19, a point with which most commentators agree. 

121. In this respect, see the earlier reference above to Thomas, “John's Apocalyptic Outline.” 

122. The improbability that v 19 is a chronological outline for the book may also be evident 
from observing elements of past and present together with the future in the purportedly distinct 
temporal sections of chs. 1, 2-3, and 4-2] (e.g., 12:2ff.; 13:9-10;, 14:12-13; 17:8-11), For three other 
proposed understandings and translations of the threefold clause in v 19 that are in contrast to that 
of the futurist and not mutually exclusive of our own view see van Unnik, “A Formula Describing 
Prophecy”; Mounce, Revelation, 82; Johnson, ‘‘Revelation.” 429. 

123. Most commentators see 4:1 as an introduction to a new section in the book, and the 
majority of these view it as introducing all the visions up to the end of the book (e.g.. Tenney, 
Interpreting Revelation, 70-71, Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 25-26, Sweet, Revelation, 47). 

124. Above all cf. Dan. 2:29, 45 (Theod.), although it could be a composite of all the similar 


Daniel 2 phrases. 
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the allusion is also apparently used in the same way as in 1:1, 19: de(w oor & 
Sei yevéo@or peta tadta (“I will show you what must happen after these 
things”). As in 1:19, pet& todta is likely synonymous with Daniel’s én’ 
soxatwv tov Twepa@v, so that the following vision is eschatological in scope. 
Again, if our inference concerning pet& tadta in 4:1b is correct, then this text 
cannot be taken to indicate that all the visions after ch. 4 refer to a future time 
period after that of chs. 1-3 but only that they are further visions concerned 
with an explanation of the “latter days,” both in a “realized” and “unrealized” 
aspect. Nevertheless, most futurist commentators have taken 4:1 as one of the 
most obvious indicators of their position. : 

Our discussion, however, indicates that pet& tadta is a general end-time 
reference to past, present, and future events along the continuum of NT redemp- 
tive history. A large portion of NT references to ‘‘the latter days,” “end times,” 
and synonymous expressions refer not exclusively to the future but to the 
end-time period as having begun, as continuing, and as being consummated at 
some future point (e.g., Mark 1:15; Acts 2:17; Gal. 4:4; 1 Cor. 10:11; 2 Cor. 
6:2; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; 1 Pet. 1:20; 2 Pet. 3:3; Heb. 1:2; 9:26; Jas. 5:3; 
1 John 2:18; Jude 18). Therefore, if our discussion of Rev. 4:1 is valid, then this 
text should not be seen as asserting that all of the visions from that point on in 
the book refer exclusively to the future. 

This third allusion to Daniel 2 at the beginning of another major segment 
suggests that a pattern may be emerging: John is employing the same allusion 
as a literary device to give structure to his whole book. That this conclusion 
may not be too speculative is bomme out by another reappearance of the same 
Daniel allusion in 22:6, where John introduces the final section of the book, 
possibly also giving a conclusion to the preceding section (SeiEar toig 500A 01g 
abvdtod & dei yevéoOon ev té&xe1, “to show to his servants what must come to 
pass quickly’’). The wording here corresponds with the wording of the opening 
statement in 1:1, and it is likely that the clause is used in much the same way 
here as there. 

If, indeed, John is consciously introducing major sections of his book by 
alluding to Daniel 2, which seems to be the case, a further conclusion can 
possibly be drawn with regard to the allusion in 4:1. Although it is no doubt 
legitimate to divide 4:1-22:5 into various subsections, John also may have 
conceived of it as a broad unity. This unity is evident from the fact that ‘the 
visions of destruction (6-20) are bracketed by the overarching vision of God 
the Creator and Redeemer” in chs. 4~5 and in 21:1-22:5.!25 As mentioned 
already, according to the Daniel 2 markers, the broad structure of Revelation 
could be viewed as (1) 1:1-18 (introduction); (2) 1:19-3:22; (3) 4:1-22:5; 
(4) 22:6-21 (conclusion).!26 

This structural scheme receives further corroboration from noting that in 


125. Sweet, Revelation, 47. 
126. So independently Giinther, Der Nah- und Enderwartungshorizont in der Apokalypse, 65. 
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Daniel 2, vv 28-29 introduce the vision proper (vv 31-35a) and the same phrase 
in v 45b is part of the formal conclusion of the narrated vision. Likewise, the 
same phrases from Daniel introduce and conclude the vision proper in Rev. 
4:1-22:6 (or even 1:1~22:6; cf. the parallel wording of the two verses), thus 
indicating dependence even on the structure of Daniel 2. That the allusion in 
Rev. 22:6b signals a conclusion is highlighted by the first part of the verse, 
which affirms that the visions of al] the previous chapters are “faithful and true” 
(motoi xai GAn@wot), a phrase apparently also based on the conclusion of the 
Daniel 2 vision.!27 

If it can be concluded that these Daniel 2 allusions are intentional and draw 
with them the contextual idea of Daniel 2, then there is a basis for proposing that 
this provides a significant framework of thought for the whole Apocalypse, !28 that 
is, end-time judgment of cosmic evil and consequent establishment of the eternal 
kingdom. As has been seen, this is an inaugurated latter-day thought pervading the 
visions as well as the letters, which means that the visions should not be understood 
in an exclusively futuristic manner, but as also including significant sections 
pertaining to the eschatological past and present. This conclusion is most compat- 
ible with a recapitulation view, according to which repeated sections that concern 
past, present, and future occur throughout the book. 


A Cultic and Liturgical Approach to the Structure of the Book and Its 
Implications for Recapitulation. Barbara W. Snyder has proposed that the 
broad spatial framework within which the events of the Apocalypse are portrayed 
is that of a universe (heaven and earth) depicted as a tabernacle or temple.!2? 
In particular, chs. 1-16 are dominated by the heavenly tabernacle, which repre- 
sents creation in the present age; the overarching image in chs. 17-22 is that of 
a judgment in the court outside the new temple of the age to come, which is 
described in 21:1-22:5. 

Two similarities to the tabernacle/temple lead Snyder to this conclusion: 
First, the seven lampstands of chs. 1—3 suggest a setting in the heavenly Holy Place 
outside the Holy of Holies. Second, in 4: Lff. the seer ascends to the heavenly throne 
room, which is also the Holy of Holies, from which he views the visions in chs. 
4-16. This setting is confirmed by the presence of the cherubim in chs. 4-5 and by 
the sea of glass in 4:6, which represents the bronze laver of the tabernacle in the 
court outside the Holy of Holies. Since the tabernacle represents the entire cosmos, 
the Holy Place in chs. 1-3 and the Holy of Holies in chs. 4ff. correspond to the 


127. Cf. Dan. 2:45b (Theod.): “the dream is true and its interpretation is dependable” 
(GAnowov 1d evirviov, xai moth h avyxpiais avtov). The presence of this phrase in conjunction 
with & Bet yevéo@at (cf. 2:45a, Theod.) points strongly to an allusive link with Dan. 2:45 in Rev. 
vie 128. Cf. Goppelt, Typos, 197, who suggests that Dan. 2:28 is “the guiding principle” of 
Revelation because of its strategic occurrence in Rev. 1:1, 19, 4:1; 22:6. 

129. Snyder, “Combat Myth in the Apocalypse,” 159-207. Though Snyder’s dissertation is 
difficult to summarize, the following comments attempt a summary of the salient points. 
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heavenly sphere, and the outer court corresponds to the earthly sphere, which is 
hostile to God. This is supported by associations of the sea with powers hostile to 
God (see the comments on 4:6) and by the fact that in 11:1-2 the outer court 
represents the earthly portion of the tabernacle complex, which can be profaned 
by hostile forces who persecute God’s people there. When the new creation comes, 
the “sea” is not included in the new temple complex but is cast outside and 
transformed into “the lake of fire’’ (21:8). 

The change in perspective signalled by the various parts of the temple 
framework fits well with the broad divisions of the book we have already 
observed as introduced by references to John being caught up in the Spirit: 1:10 
introduces the vision of the Holy Place; the formulaic phrase in 4: 1-2 introduces 
the heavenly Holy of Holies, where he still has a perspective on aspects of the 
outer court but from which he also sees the visions of chs. 5-14; 17:1-3 intro- 
duces the sacrificial judgment of Babylon that occurs in the outer court of the 
temple; and then 21:9 signals a focus on the Holy of Holies as the entirety of 
the temple, which is also equivalent to the new creation. 

Snyder argues that this temple framework itself is to be understood within 
the temporal context of an end-time Feast of Tabernacles.!30 She compares the 
broad structure of Revelation to the way in which the Feast was celebrated in 
the first century according to the Mishnah (cf. Lev. 24:3; Numbers 15): 


reading of the Torah scroll = the seven seals of the scroll introduced in 
ch. 5 and opened, that is, read, in 6:1-8:1, 

incense offered each day before the morning burnt offering = 8:3-4 with 
8:5, 

blowing of trumpets over the offering = the seven trumpets, and 

a water and wine libation poured on the moming offering = the seven 
bowls 

accompanied by music from the Levites = 5:8; 14:2-3; 15:2-3, the last 
directly after the first mention of the pouring out of the bowls. 


Snyder defends the notion that the fire from heaven in 8:5, in connection with 
the bowls in chs. 15-16, is a sacrifice associated with judgment by noting that 
the OT often portrays judgment metaphorically as sacrifice (e.g., Deut. 13:12-18; 
Zeph. 1:7-8; Isa. 34:1-8; Ezek. 39:17-20, which are alluded to in Rev 17:16b 
[and 18:16-18; 19:2-3]; 8:1; 14:11 + 19:3; 19:17-18). Snyder also mentions 7:9, 
where the saints hold palm branches, a feature of the original Feast (cf. Lev. 
23:40-42; Neh. 8:15) that continued into the first century. Snyder puts these 
temple and Feast of Tabernacles settings within the larger framework of a 
“combat myth” pattern that reflects ancient Near Eastern and OT patterns, all 
of which are transformed by Christ’s death and resurrection.!3! 


130. Ibid., 207-41. 
131. Ibid., 242-358. 
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Snyder concludes that the seals, trumpets, and bowls recapitulate one 
another both thematically and temporally and narrate the same events of the first 
seven days of the Feast, reflecting the thematic and temporal progression of the 
Feast, and that by grouping especially all the trumpets and bowls by themselves, 
in distinction from the Feast pattern, John expresses a thematic progression in 
the severity of judgment. She also presents the most viable chiastic outline of 
the book so far attempted, which she argues further supports her notion of 
recapitulation:!32 


A. Introduction: apocalypse, epistle, prophecy (1:1-3, 4-8, 9-20) 
B. Vision: the saints on earth (chs. 2-3) 
C. The Heavenly Sanhedrin Convened for Judgment and Enthrone- 
ment (chs. 4-5) 
D. Seven Seals (6:1-8:1) 
E. Seven Trumpets (8:2-9:21) 
F. Theophany: the Lord’s messenger descending to sea and 
land (ch. 10) 
G. War against the Saints on Earth (ch. 11) 
G’. War against the Dragon in Heaven (ch. 12) 
F’. Counter-Theophany: Yamm’s two messengers ascending 
from sea and Jand (ch. 13) 
E’. Unnumbered Series of Seven Proclamations (ch. 14) 
D’. Seven Bowls (chs. 15-16) 
C’. The Heavenly Sanhedrin Convened for Judgment and the Messian- 
ic Reign (chs. 17-20; cf. 20:4-15) 
B’. Vision: the saints in heaven (21:1-22:5) 
A’. Conclusion: apocalypse, epistle, prophecy (22:6-9, 10-20, 21) 


Snyder’s overall liturgical view probably has some validity, especially 
in her assessment that her results point to recapitulation of the seals, trumpets, 
and bowls. However, as with any theory, Snyder’s encounters some discrepan- 


cies. 

The most significant of the discrepancies are the following: 

(1) Why does John group the trumpets and bowls together instead of presenting 
them within a framework of seven days with each execuled on a separate day? While 
possible, Snyder’s response that the difference is due to John’s attempt to highlight 
thematic progression of the severity of judgment lacks persuasiveness. 

(2) The ‘‘sea of glass” in 4:6 is described as being directly “before the throne,” 
not located farther out in the outer court. 

(3) Snyder argues that the precise, predominant image in chs. 1-15 is that of the 
heavenly tabernacle, whereas the image dominating chs. 16-21 is the temple of the new 
creation, portrayed exclusively as the Holy of Holies. She contends that the transfer from 
tabernacle to temple occurs in ch. 15 primarily by arguing that the chapter is modeled on the 


132. Jbid., 84, though the chiasm based on Kline’s work (discussed above) is also viable. 
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dedication of Solomon’s new temple, narrated in 2 Chronicles 5 and 7, which is possible but 
not clear.!33 This shift of temple images is not apparent and is at best a subtle transition. 
Nevertheless, such a transfer does follow the redemptive-historical pattern of the transfer 
and subsuming of Israel’s wilderness tabernacle into Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 

(4) Chs. 17-20 do not appear to be set in a framework of a temple outside of 
which a sacrifice of judgment is occurring. This has to be read in from Snyder’s better 
analysis of chs. 1-16 and from 21:1-22:5. The focus in chs. 17-20 is primarily judgment. 
On the other hand, 21:1—22:5 hints at such a scene (cf. 21:8 and 21:27 with the context; 
cf, also 22:14-15). The predominant setting for 17:1-21:8 is a desert, not a temple. 

(5) Likewise, chs. 12-13 do not appear to be set within the framework of a 
tabernacle, though it is possible that the cultic atmosphere of 11:19 forms part of the 
introduction for ch. 12, To see the tabernacle setting of chs. 4-5 as still dominating here 
seems to overwork the significance of the formulaic introduction in 4:1-2. 

(6) Snyder’s chiastic structure is better than similar proposals, and some of the 
parallels are valid. But the outline still does not seem to divide the book according to its 
most natural literary divisions (see our preferred outline of the book above) since chs. 
12-14 are best taken as one unit, whereas she divides them into three units (see further 
our introductory comments on ch. 12), and she takes chs. 17-20 as one segment, whereas 
they are best taken, as we have seen, with the beginning of ch. 21. 


Concluding Reflections: The Interpretative Significance of the Book's 
Structure, the Broad Flow of Its Thought 


All agree that the dominant themes from 6:1 to 20:15 are, in order of 
importance, judgment, persecution, and salvation/reward and that these themes 
are intensified as the book progresses. Many deduce that this progressive inten- 
sity is evidence that the book is in chronological order. But the numerous 
repeated parallelisms point to a structure of recapitulation. I have attempted to 
show here that the increasing thematic intensity fits betler into the broader 
framework of an “already and not yet’ synchronous recapitulation and thematic 
‘parallelism than into a futuristic sequential scheme.!34 At least one probable 
reason for the intensification is to emphasize the reality of the three motifs of 
judgment, persecution, and salvation for a confused church living in the midst 


133, [bid., 175, 224-28. 

134. For other commentators holding to such a scheme of recapitulation see Fairbairn, 
Interpretation of Prophecy (n. 72 above), 410-11, 415, 427; Barr, ‘‘Apocalypse as a Symbolic 
Transformation of the World '’; Steinmann, “Tripartite Structure”; and the commentaries by Kuyper 
(8-9), Milligan, Hendriksen, Kline, Lenski, Morris, Giblin, Wilcock, A. Y. Collins, Mulholland, and 
more generally Caird and Beasley-Murray (though the latter is a futurist). Fiorenza (‘Eschatology 
and Composition’; ‘Composition and Structure,’ 364-66) affirms thematic, progressive parallelism, 
esp. with regard to the seals, trumpets, and bowls. which she conceives of as developing like a 
conical spiral (The Book of Revelation, 171); she is hesitant in being precise about the temporal 
framework, except to say that “the breaking-in of God's kingdom” is the dominant notion, which 
apparently refers in the main to the present time of the readers ‘‘as the short time before the end” 
(ibid., 46-51). For others, including Dutch commentators, holding to recapitulation within an ‘‘al- 
ready and not yet” framework see the bibliography in Hoekema, Bible and the Future, 223. Cf. 
Bomkamm, “‘Komposition der apokalyptischen Visionen.” 
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of compromise and doubt. In fact, this is likely why horrific images are used 
throughout the book, since the evil nature of the institutions with which the 
readership was beginning to compromise needed to be driven home to them. 
Another literary feature pointing to this thematic intensification is the phrase 
“lightnings, sounds, and thunders” in 4:5, which is repeated three times at the 
very points where our analysis of the book’s structure has placed the beginnings 
or ends of segments (8:5; 11:19; 16:18-21). With each repetition this formula is 
expanded a bit, which is a literary hint of thematic intensification of judgment.!35 

The following is a series of interpretative summaries of segments of the 
book and brief reflections on their logical and thematic relationships. Some of 
the logical and conceptual relationships of the interpretative summaries will be 
elaborated, while others are more self-evident. The point is not to focus on the 
book’s structure, as above, but to underscore the logical flow of thought, though 
that may be difficult at times to trace. The full commentary must be consulted 
for a consideration of more specific explanation of transitional connections. 
Whatever is said here should be integrated into the outline and structure of the 
book preferred above. 

1:1-3: Introduction. The apocalypse was revealed for the purpose of wit- 
ness, which results in blessing. 

The main emphasis here is the blessing obtained from reading the book and hearing it 
read. 

1:4-8: Salutation. John greets the churches on behalf of the sovereign 
Father, Spirit, and Son, whose redemptive work results in the church members’ 
new status, all to the glory of God. 

These verses progress further by focusing on a greater goal of the book than blessing: 
that God be glorified. 

1:9-20: John’s Commissioning. He is to write to the churches because their 
confidence is grounded in Christ’s installation as cosmic judge, priest, and ruler 
of the church, as a result of his victory over death . 

The contents of the book are now made more specific. The church’s confidence in Chnst's 
work is to result in the church’s blessing (vv 1-3) and ultimately in God’s glory (vv 4-8), 
which is the high point of thought in the chapter. Therefore, this segment is probably the 


basis for the prior two. 
2:]-3:22: The Letters to the Seven Churches. Christ encourages the 


churches to witness, warns them about compromise, and exhorts them to over- 
come compromise with the world in order to inherit the promise of eternal life 
with Christ. 

This segment expands on ch. 1, especially the Son of man vision in 1:9-20. Christ was 
introduced in 1:12-20 and now speaks as ruler and judge of the churches by addressing 


each church's specific situation. The repeated promise to the churches based on their 
future overcoming is a detailed development and explanation of the nature of the blessing 


due to obedience of the prophecy (1:3). 
4:]-5:14: The Throne, the Scroll, and the Lamb. God and Christ are 


135. So Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy. 8; see further in the comments on 8:5. 
136. Similarly Wilcock, J Saw Heaven Opened, 200-203. 
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glorified because Christ’s resurrection demonstrates that they are sovereign over 


creation to judge and to redeem. 

Christ’s role as judge and sovereign king from 1:12-3:21 is further developed. As king 
he is in the letters the model for true Christians who will “overcome” (see 5:5-6); 
Christians who suffer can be comforted that God and Christ are sovereign over all things, 
will bring salvation and good out of their suffering, and will judge the compromisers 
among them, as well as those outside the churches who cause oppression. Chs. 4-5 spin 
out directly from 3:21 in particular, where the Father’s and Christ’s throne is mentioned: 
chs. 4—5 explain the nature of God’s sovereignty and how Christ achieved his position 
with the Father on the throne of the cosmos. The main point of chs. 4-5, however, has 
to do with none of these themes. The conclusions of the two chapters climax respectively 
with the glory of God and the glory of both God and the Lamb because of their sovereign 
tule. This then retums to the main point of ch. | (and of all of chs. 1-3): the glory of 
God (1:6). 

6:1-8: The First Four Seals. Christ begins to exercise his role as judge 
and king of his people by using evil heavenly forces to inflict trials on people 
throughout the church age, for either purification or punishment. 

6:9-11: The Fifth Seal. Christians persecuted (by the woes of 6:1-8) and 
glorified appeal to God to demonstrate his justice by judging their persecutors. 
They will be answered when all God’s people complete the suffering that he 
has determined for them. 

6:12-17: The Sixth Seal. God answers the plea of the saints: he will demon- 
strate his justice by executing the final judgment on the unbelieving world. 

7:1-8: The Sealing of the Tribes. Angels prevent the evil forces of 6:1-8 
from commencing their destructive activity on earth until believers are given 
spiritual protection against losing their faith. 

7:9-17: The Multitude. God and the Lamb are praised for making manifest 
the redemption of multitudes by means of protecting them through a purifying 
tribulation. 

8:1, 3-5: The Seventh Seal as the Conclusion of the Seal Series. The last 
judgment is reiterated as a formal response to the saints’ petition in 6:10 that 
God punish the unbelieving world. 

8:6-9:21: The First Six Trumpets. God responds to the saints’ prayer in 
6:10 by using angels to execute judgments on the persecuting world that lead 
up to the last judgment. 

10:1-11; John’s Recommissioning. He is to prophesy about judgment, 
conceming which he paradoxically both rejoices and moums. 

11:1-13: The Two Witnesses. God’s decree ensures his presence with his 
people and their effective witness, which leads to their apparent defeat and 
culminates in judgment of their oppresscrs. 

Rev. 10:1—11:13 is a parenthetical section and is not a chronological delay but a literary 
delay like ch. 7. The first six trumpets have focused on the judgments that the godless 
suffer throughout the church age, but the parenthesis in 10:1-11:13 explains the relation- 
ship between the wicked and the righteous during the same time: the former persecute 
the latter. Unbelievers are punished by the trumpet judgments throughout the church age 
because of this antagonistic relationship. The literary parallel of delay between the sixth 
and seventh seals and trumpets suggests a thematic parallel. Ch. 7 shows that Christians 
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are sealed against the spiritually destructive harm of the six trumpet judgments. 11:1-13 
reveals that they are sealed so that they can bear an enduring and loyal witness to the 
gospel, which begins to lay a basis for the final judgment of those rejecting their testimony. 

Therefore, the parenthesis does not intervene chronologically between the sixth 
and seventh trumpets but offers, rather, a further interpretation of the same period of the 
church age covered by the first six trumpets. In particular, it explains the theological basis 
for the punishment portrayed in the trumpets. This expresses more explicitly the hint of 
the preceding chapters that the trumpets are God’s answer to the saints’ petition for 
vindication and for punishment of their oppressors (6:9-11; 8:3-5; 9:13). Consequently, 
John’s prophecy in chs. 10-11 focuses more on the judgment of the ungodly than on the 
reward of the godly. The witnesses are described (ch. 11) mainly to provide a basis for 
the judgment of the persecutors; the witnesses’ vindication is secondary. 

11:14-19: The Seventh Trumpet. God establishes the consummated king- 
dom and executes the consummated judgment as the content of the seventh 
trumpet and as the conclusion and climax of the trumpet series. 

12:1-17: Christ's Victory over the Devil. God protects the messianic com- 

munity against the devil's wrathful harm. 
Though ch. 12 starts a new vision, it develops themes from the previous sections of the 
book. It goes into the deeper dimension of the spiritual conflict between the world and 
the church, which has been developed progressively in chs. 1-11. John explains the 
conflict in chs. 2-3 as one in which Christians are tempted to compromise in various 
ways. The temptations arise from both inside and outside the church. In each subsequent 
vision John pictures in increasing intensity the spiritual sources of the conflict. The seven 
seals show that spiritual forces of wickedness are ultimately unleashed against believer 
and unbeliever alike by the four living creatures around God’s throne, in accordance with 
the command of the resurrected Christ. The seven trumpets show that demonic forces of 
judgment are sent forth to punish hardened humanity. Yet, even these are released by 
angelic beings. The seals and trumpets are punctuated by parenthetical segments to 
demonstrate that God’s people will be protected spiritually throughout the trials, which 
for genuine believers serve as ordeals to refine their faith. 

Chs. 12-22 tell the same story as chs. 1-11, but explain in greater detail what the 
first chapters only introduce and imply. Ch. 12 reveals that Satan himself is the deeper 
source of evil. Hints of the devil have appeared already in 6:8 and 9:11. 11:7 has referred 
to the appearance of “the beast’ at the end of history. Ch. 12 uncovers a greater fiend. 
The devil is the grand evil initiator of the trials and persecutions of the saints (as in 2:10, 
13), and he is the one who inspires the appearance of the “beast” in order to oppress 
God’s people and to deceive the world. 

12:18-13:18: Exhortation. The believers are exhorted to be discerning 


about falsehood, withstand persecution, and not participate in false worship 
propagated by the devil and his beastly allies, in order to hold on to their faith. 
14:1-20; 15:2-4: The End of History. God accomplishes his glory by 
rewarding believers and punishing the beast and his followers at the end. 
The main goal of divine glory accomplished through judgment and blessing is again 
highlighted, as it was in chs. 4-5, but now in greater detail. 
15:5-8: The Introduction to the Seven Bowl Judgments Resumed. 
16:1-21: Punishment of the Ungodly. God punishes the ungodly during 
the inter-advent age and consummately at the last day, because of their persecu- 
tion and idolatry. 


What the trumpets state in a highly figurative manner is stated more directly in the bowls. 
Generally, the first six trumpets and first five bowls cover the period between Christ’s 
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resurrection and his final coming, while the last trumpet and bowl narrate the final 
judgment. Though there are some differences between the corresponding trumpets and 
bowls, they are similar enough to be considered part of the same comprehensive program 
of divine judgments occurring during the same broad period. The phrase ‘‘seven last 
plagues” in 15:1 refers not to woes occurring after the seals and trumpets at the conclusion 
of history but to the bowls coming last after the seals and trumpets in the sequence of 
formal sevenfold visions seen by the seer. They are “‘last” in that they complete the 
thought revealed in the preceding woe visions (see further on 15:1). This means that the 
bowls judgments do not have to occur in historical time subsequent to the series of 
judgments in chs. 6-14. The bowls go back in time and explain in greater detail the woes 
throughout the age and culminating in the last judgment. The trumpets are recapitulated 
in the bowls in order to elaborate in more detail the extent and application of God’s 
latter-day Exodus judgments, which began with the portrayal of the trumpets (see further 
the introductory comments on ch. 16). 

Like the trumpets, the bowl plagues are better viewed as judgments instead of 
mere warnings since the Exodus plagues are both a literary model and a theological model 
for the bowls. (See further the introductory comments on ch. 8, esp. for theological 
analysis of the Exodus background.) 

The bowls are also like the trumpets in giving God’s further answer to the saints’ 
plea in 6:9-11 that their persecutors be judged. Such a link is apparent in 16:5-7 in the 
reference to the ‘‘altar” and to God as “holy” and to his judgments as “true.” This 
connection with 6:9-11 also explains why the bowls are not merely wamings but ulti- 
mately punishments and are called ‘“‘bowls of wrath” (16:1; cf. 15:1). Those experiencing 
the punishments of the bow] plagues are judged because they identify with the beast and 
not with the Lamb. All the temporal judgments of the first six bowls climax in the great 
last judgment of the seventh bowl (16:17-21). 

John applies the plagues from Exodus typologically to hardened unbelievers living 
between Christ’s resurrection and final coming in the first five bowls and to the wicked 
at the conclusion of history in the last two bowls (the sixth bow! directly precedes the 
end). The number seven is figurative and refers not to seven specific woes but to the 
completeness and severity of these judgments (see further on 15:6). The goal of all seven 
bowl judgments is to demonstrate not only God’s incomparability and just judgment of 
sinners, but ultimately his glory (so 15:8; 16:9; cf. 11:13, 15-16; 15:4; 19:1-7), so again 
the main point of God’s glory is highlighted. 

Earlier chapters portray the rise of the dragon (ch. 12) followed by the beast 
(13:1-10), then the false prophet (or second beast, 13:11-18), and finally Babylon (14:6- 
11). Ch. 16 begins a segment in which the order of these evil protagonists is reversed. 
Babylon is mentioned first in the explanation of their demise (16:17-21; chs. 17-18), 
followed by the beast and false prophet (19:17-20), and finally the dragon himself (20: 10). 
This reversal points further to a lack of concem for chronological sequence in the book. 
The four foes are eliminated al] at the same time, as is evident from the use of the same 
wording and the same OT allusions in the descriptions of their defeat (see on 16:14; 
19:19; 20:8). 

17;1-18: The Woman-City. The influence of the world’s economic- 
religious system and of the state is iethal, yet the alliance will inevitably lead 
to the downfall of both. 


17:1-19:10 is a large interpretative snapshot of the sixth and seventh bowls, which have 
prophesied the judgment of Babylon. Some have noted the apparent inconsistency that 
Vv | says that the main point of the vision is the judgment of the whore, yet only one 
verse out of the whole chapter (v 16) actually pertains to Babylon’s judgment. But this 
inconsistency vanishes when the larger literary unit of 17:1-19:4 is viewed as dominated 
by the judgment of the harlot. So much space is taken up with the beast in ch. 17 because 
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the woman’s significance and power cannot be fully understood except in her relationship 
to the beast. Therefore, the beast must also be fully comprehended. In addition, ch. 17 
underscores what leads up to and brings about the collapse of Babylon (in development 
of 16:12-13), though the demise of the beast and his allies are also mentioned (in 
development of 16:14-21). 18:1—-19:4, therefore, focuses only on Babylon’s fall itself, as 
a continuation of the vision begun in 17:3 (in development of 16:14-21 and of the main 
point announced in 17:1). That the full-blown description of the demise formally begins 
in 18:1 ff. is apparent from the virtual repetition of 17:2 in 18:3. 

18:]-24: Rejoicing over the Fall of Babylon. Saints who do not com- 
promise with the idolatrous world are to rejoice over God’s judgment of the 
Babylonian world system because doing so demonstrates the integrity of their 
faith and of God’s justice. 


The angel promised in 17:1 that he would show the seer “the judgment of the great whore 
sitting on many waters.” But this judgment is portrayed, as we have seen, in only one 
verse in ch. 17 (v 16). The angel’s promise, however, is fulfilled in detail throughout ch. 
18. The declaration of Babylon’s coming judgment (18:1-19) is the basis for the saints’ 
rejoicing not only because it demonstrates their vindication (vv 20-24) and God's justice 
(18:20—19:6), but also because it is the reason they glorify God’s kingship (19: 1-6). 19:1-6 
(perhaps also 19:7-8), which continues to emphasize Babylon’s fall, is, from both literary 
and conceptual viewpoints, the conclusion to ch. 18. 

19:1-10: Wedding of the Lamb. Babylon’s coming judgment (18:1-—19:5) 
and the consequent establishment of God’s reign (19:6) is the basis for and leads 
to the righteous vindication and consummate union of Christ with his righteous 
people, for which they glorify God (19:7-10). 

Again, as in preceding segments, the glory of God is the grand goal of his work of 
vindicating genuine saints and judging compromisers and persecutors. 

19:11-21: The Defeat of the Beast and Its Allies. Christ will reveal his 

sovereignty and faithfulness to his promises by judging Babylon’s former allies 
in order to vindicate his people. 
The destruction of Babylon recounted in 17:1-19:3 was not a complete defeat of all the 
forces of wickedness. 17:12-18 reveals that God’s instrument in overthrowing Babylon 
was the beast and his forces. Therefore, for the victory to be decisive these forces must 
also be destroyed. In particular, 19:7-9 says that God caused Babylon's collapse in order 
to vindicate his people. But the rest of the church’s persecutors also must be judged in 
order to achieve complete vindication of the saints from the world’s slander and persecu- 
tion. Above all, the “testimony of Jesus,” emphatically mentioned twice in the interlock- 
ing transition in v 10, must be seen as true. The judgment of Babylon followed by that 
of the beast, the false prophet, and their followers demonstrates that those who rendered 
this testimony were in the right after all and that the testimony is true. The judgment of 
the beast and false prophet, who denied the truth of the testimony together with their 
deceived followers, is the logical climax to vv 11-21 and is a fitting vindication of God’s 
truth. 

20:1-15: The Millennium. The millennium is inaugurated during the 


church age when God limits Satan’s deceptive powers and when deceased 
Christians are vindicated through their reign in heaven. It is concluded by a 
resurgence of Satan’s deceptive assault against the church and the final judgment. 


Ch. 20 is a part of the larger literary segment extending from 17:1 to 21:8. The first 
sections of the literary unit have dealt with the announcement of Babylon’s fall at the 
conclusion of history (ch. 17), elaboration of that fall, especially the responses drawn 
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forth both from unredeemed and redeemed multitudes (18:1-19:10), and Christ’s judg- 
ment of wicked world forces at the end of history (19:11-21). 

The precise thematic and temporal relationship of ch. 20 to ch. 19 is hotly debated. 
The exegesis of ch. 20 in this commentary will argue that 20:1-6 refers to the course of 
the church age and temporally precedes the narration of final judgment in chs. 17-19 
and that 20:7-15 recapitulates the description of final judgment in 19:11-21. 

21:1-22:5: The New Jerusalem. In the new world to come the community 
of the redeemed will be completed, perfected, inviolable, and glorious because 
God’s consummated, glorious presence will reside among ther forever, whereas 
the unfaithful will be excluded from such blessing. 
21:1-8 concludes the last part of the sixth major segment of the whole book. The first 
verse of ch. 21 follows on the heels of 20:11, where ‘‘heaven and earth fled away from 
the presence [of God] and no place was found for them.” In 20:12-15 judgment follows 
the cosmic destruction, but in 21:1 ff. a new creation follows the dissolution of the cosmos 
in order to replace the former world. The theme of the new creation overshadows ch. 21, 
though the preceding idea of judgment is not completely forgotten (vv 8, 27). 

21:9-22:5 is the last and seventh major segment of the book. 21:1-8 anticipates 
21:9-22:5 and is recapitulated there. The five earlier segments (chs. 4ff.) have focused on 
aspects of past, present, and future, and the final judgment or Christ’s triumph is narrated at 
least by the seventh subsection of each of these segments. The purpose of this last major 
segment is to highlight the contrast between the church imperfect (chs. 1-3) and the church 
perfected. Chs. 1-3 focus on the churches’ weaknesses throughout the old age, but one 
intention here, in contrast, is to foresee the church’s eternal perfected state.!56 The vision 
also contrasts the new Jerusalem with ungodly Babylon. These contrasts with the sins of the 
church and with Babylon, and the entire segment, are ultimately intended to exhort believers 
in the present to persevere against temptations to compromise so that they might participate 
in the consummated glory of the church and, ultimately, of God. 

22:6-21: Exhortations to Holiness. 


This segment is the formal conclusion to the whole book. These final verses especially 
tie in to the introduction in 1:1-3: both identify the book as a communication from God 
(using the same wording from Dan. 2:28-29, 45); both focus on John as a “witness” to 
the revelation that he has been given; and both speak of the revelation as a prophecy” 
communicated to “hearers.” But the conclusion is longer than the introduction, since it 
also picks up other themes in the book. While the introduction pronounces a blessing on 
all who obey the revelation, the conclusion issues an emphatic curse on all who disobey 
it and stresses the final judgment of disobedience and the final coming of Christ (which 
is hinted at in 1:7). The last judgment occurs at the climactic coming of Jesus Christ. 

This conclusion shows that the purpose of the book is to induce holy obedience 
among God's people so that they might receive the reward of salvation. The climactic 
idea of God's glory shared by God's people in 21:1—22:5 is the primary point of the book 
up to that point, but that climax is not the ultimate point of the book. It serves, rather, to 
support the exhortation to holiness in 22:6-20. The repeated exhortations to holiness are 
the main point of the epilogue, since they are supported by the exclamations about Christ’s 
coming. No fewer than eight of the final fifteen verses underscore the book’s intention 
to encourage obedience either through exhortations to obedience, through promised 
blessings for holy living, and through wamings of judgment for unholy living. This is in 
keeping with 1:1-3, where the main point is blessing for obedience. Such blessing is the 
goal of the revelation (1:1) and John’s witness to it (1:2). Indeed, both the introduction 
and the epilogue ground the exhortation to holiness and the waming of judgment on 
revelatory events to come (cf. 1:3b with 22:7a and 22:7b, 11-12, 18-20). 

Verse 21 is a typical epistolary closing, not only for 22:6-20 but the entire book. 
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The introduction and conclusion of the book thus show that the main goal 
of the argument of John’s Apocalypse is to exhort God’s people to remain faithful 
so that they might inherit final salvation. Chs. 4-5 form the introduction to the 
remainder of the book’s visions up to 22:5; this introduction overshadows 
everything in 6:1—22:5, but it draws into itself the major themes of chs. 1-3: 
Christ's rule in blessing the saints and judging the ungodly results in the glory 
of God and Christ. The main idea of chs. 4-5 is: God and Christ are glorified 
because Christ’s resurrection demonstrates that they are sovereign over creation 
to judge and to redeem. 

All the subsequent visions flow out of the introductory vision in chs. 4~5 
and are to be seen as the historical consequences of divine sovereignty: for 
example, the visions of seals, trumpets, unnumbered visions (chs. 12-14), and 
bowls (together with the appended visions in chs. 17-19) show the results in 
past, present, and future history of divine sovereignty in its exercise of redemp- 
tion and judgment. Some of the succeeding segments after chs, 4-5 also highlight 
God’s glory as the goal of his work in judging the wicked and blessing saints 
(e.g., ch. 15). 

As at the ends of ch. 4 and ch. 5, so toward the end of the visionary 
segment, in 19:1-8, we see the affirmation that saints are to glorify God; this 
glorification comes at the conclusion of history because of Babylon’s final fall 
and because of the wedding of the Lamb with his bride, who will be perfectly 
adomed for the occasion; focus on the adorned bride is intended to lead the 
saints to glorify God. This notion of divine glory is central also to 21:1-22:5, 
since, as we have seen, the new Jerusalem (= God’s people) can only be defined 
in relation to its luminescent reflection of God's glory. 

Yet, the main point of divine glory in 1:1—-22:5 serves to support John’s 
ultimate goal in exhorting saints to holiness in 22:6-20, so that the main idea of 
the entire book may be roughly formulated as follows: The sovereignty of God 
and Christ in redeeming and judging brings them glory, which is intended to 
motivate saints to worship God and reflect his glorious attributes through obe- 
dience to his word (see, e.g., on 22:9). The exhortation in 14:7 comes close to 
summarizing this point of the book: “‘fear God and give to him glory because 
the hour of his judgment has come, and worship the one who has created” all 


things. 


THE DISPUTED SIGNIFICANCE OF REVELATION 1:19 
AS AN INTERPRETATIVE KEY TO THE BOOK 


Most interpreters see Rev. 1:19 as the key verse for the structure and inter- 
pretation of the whole Apocalypse, but few agree about its meaning. Here the 
different views of the relation of 1:19 to the Apocalypse as a whole will be 
discussed, but first a new view will be presented. The goal of the discussion 
of other views will be to utilize details from them in the hope of making the 
“mystery” of this verse much less mysterious.! This discussion is crucial since 
it forms part of this commentary’s argument for understanding the entire 
Apocalypse, and not merely chs. 1-3, as pertaining to the past and the present 
as well as the future. 


The New View: “What Is to Happen after These Things” Is an 
Eschatological Expression from Dan. 2:28-29, 45 (View i) 


The new view to be presented here differs from others that are based on the 
assumption that 1:19 has as much or more to do with the eschatological or 
chronological nature of the book than with its literary or historical structure. 
According to this new view, 1:19 highlights not so much the chronological order 
of either the visions or the events that the visions represent, but focuses on those 
events in order to describe the climactic end of the ages. 

1:19 is the most important of a series of verses in Revelation that allude 
to Dan. 2:28-29, 45. That it is based on and shares a common context with 
Dan. 2:28-29, 45 can be demonstrated by showing the overt influence of 
Daniel 2 in three other critical verses: 1:1; 4:1; and 22:6. Since these key 
texts allude to Daniel, it is likely that 1:19, perhaps the most critical verse of 
all, does also. 


1. For fuller discussion of all these views and of subvariants, as well as for explanation of 
other views, see the more thorough analysis in Beale, “Interpretative Problem of Rev. 1:19,” of 
which the present section is a revision. I am grateful to my research student Greg Goss for his aid 
in helping me edit an early draft of this section. Parts of this section are an expansion of a subsegment 
from the preceding section “The Structure and Plan of John’s Apocalypse,” so that some repetition 
has been inevitable (see, in particular, the section titled ‘The Structural Significance of Daniel 
Allusions for Eschatology and Recapitulation’’). 
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The place of 1:1 in the context of Revelation is generally thought to be well 
understood, since this verse provides the introduction to the book and probably 
its title as well. But it is the source of the verse, Dan. 2:28-29, 45, that provides 
the alert reader with a clue to the purpose of Revelation. Indeed, the parallels 
between Rev. 1:1 and Dar. 2:28-29 make a connection highly likely: 


Dan. 2:28 (LXX)2 Rev. 1:1 
é6tjAaoe . . . & det yevéoOat én’ SeiEou . . . & Sei yevéa@an év téyer 
eoxatav tav tywepdv (“he showed (“to show .. . what things must 
. .. What things must take place in take place quickly’’) 


the latter days’’) 


But if the two verses are in fact connected, how does one explain the differences? 

First, deixvopr and SnAodv are semantic equivalents, both meaning 
“show.”3 Second, and more importantly, the change from én’ toydtwv tov 
Tep@v (“in the latter days’’) to év téye1 (“quickly”) is neither random nor 
purposeless, but provides insight into the relation John sees between Revelation 
and Daniel. Some understand év té&xe as designating the speedy manner of 
fulfillment, while others take it as referring to the imminent time of fulfillment.* 
The phrase appears to indicate that fulfillment has begun (that it is being 
fulfilled) or will begin in the near future. Simply put, John understands Daniel’s 
reference to a distant time as referring to his own era, and he updates the text 
accordingly.5 What Daniel expected to occur in the distant ‘‘latter days”’ — the 
defeat of cosmic evil and the ushering in of the divine kingdom — John expects 
to begin “quickly,” in his own generation, if it has not already begun to happen.® 

Therefore, if John understands the words in Rev. 1:1] in the light of the 
eschatological context of Daniel 2, then he may be asserting that what is to come 


2. Virtually identical to the LXX are Theod.’s translation of Dan. 2:28 (cf. 2:29, 45) and the 
LXX of Dan. 2:45. AnoxaAtntw is used repeatedly in these verses of Daniel 2 (Theod.), and 
onyatve is also found (2:45, LXX), thus exhibiting further affinity with Rev. 1:1. 

3. Both words describe the role of the prophets in revealing what God has ‘‘shown’”’ them: 
e.g., Setxvups in Amos 7:1, 4, 7; 8:1; Zech. 1:9, 20; 3:1; Jer. 24:1; 38:21; Ezek. 11:25; 40:4; 43:10; 
Dan. 10:1. Likewise, 5nA6w is used thirteen times in Daniel 2 to describe the revelation of the 
content of Nebuchadnezzar’s visionary dream, which Daniel summarized before the king (cf. 
similarly in Dan. 7:16). On the other hand, 5elxvupt occurs exclusively in Revelation. 

4. See Mounce, Revelation, 64-65, for discussion of various interpretative options concerning 
this phrase. 

5. Cf. Wilcock, I Saw Heaven Opened, 32-33, who seems to have come close to making the 
same observation in regard to 1:1. 

6. John’s understanding of Danie] 2 as having already begun fulfillment is not unique in the 
NT. Luke 20:18 (= Matt. 21:44) quotes Jesus as equating the “stone” of Dan. 2:34-35 with his own 
ministry. The same “‘inangurated end-time” view of Dan. 2:35 is probably also apparent in Rev. 
12:8 (see the comments below on that verse). 
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in his book is to be seen to a significant extent within the thematic framework 
of Daniel 2 (and the parallel apocalyptic chapters, such as Daniel 7). Indeed, 
there is much in Revelation 1 to suggest that this is the case: references to the 
kingdom (vv 6, 9; cf. Dan. 7:14) that is possessed by a ‘‘son of man” (1:7, 12; 
cf. Dan. 7:13-14), who is described in a theophanic vision (vv 13-15; cf. Dan. 
7:9-10), strongly suggest that Daniel 2 and Revelation 1 describe the same event 
and are linked as promise and fulfillment. Furthermore, that the events of Rev. 
1:6, 9, 13-15 are all present realities indicates that the fulfillment of Daniel 2 is 
not merely imminent, but is taking place in John’s very presence. 

Additional evidence that Rev. 1:1 describes the commencement of the 
fulfillment of what is promised in Daniel 2 is found in Rev. 1:3, in the statement 6 
yup xapic tyyic (‘for the time is near’’). This may be taken as an exaggerated 
expression of imminence: the time is not simply coming soon, but is actually here. 
If a report were given that an invading army had drawn near and were just this 
minute stepping onto the beaches along Boston’s North Shore, the reference to the 
soldiers’ ‘‘nearness” would allude both to the fact that the invasion had just 
commenced and to the further fact that a greater stage of the invasion was even 
imminent. In support of such a notion being included in the nearness clause of Rev. 
1:3, Mark 1:15 reads nemAripwrtan 6 xa1pdc xa Hyyixev 1} Baovreta tod Beod (“the 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has drawn near’’); Jesus uses this phrase 
to describe not merely the nearness of his ministry and of the kingdom, but the 
actual inauguration of them. In other words, if the kingdom had truly drawn near 
and had actually just begun during Christ’s earthly ministry,’ how much more 
present was it in John’s day, especially since he uses a similar fulfillment formula?® 

Given these strong textual and thematic parallels between Rev. 1:1, 3 and 
Daniel, the very least that can be said is that the wording of these texts refers 
to the immediate future. It is much more likely, however, that John views the 
death and resurrection of Christ as inaugurating the long-awaited kingdom of 
the end times predicted in Daniel 2.9 In summary, then, understanding Rev. 1:1 
in the light of Daniel 2 makes sense for textual reasons (v 1 is an overt allusion 
to Daniel 2), contextual reasons (vv 1, 3b, 6, 9, 13-15 share a common view of 
Daniel 2 and 7), and thematic reasons (v 1 describes the beginning of the end 
that is predicted in Daniel 2). 


7. The perfect tense tyyixev seems to indicate the completion of a past event (the beginning 
of the end times), the effects of which were still being felt in both Mark's day and John’s. 

8. It is significant that some see this second phrase in Mark 1:15 as an allusion to the prophecy 
in Dan. 7:22 (e.g., Dodd, According to the Scriptures, 69; Bruce, New Testament Development of 
Old Testament Themes, 23-30), though France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 139, is opposed to this 
idea. 

9. 1:5-6, 9, and 13-18 view the promised kingdom as beginning its fulfillment in the present. 
It is also possible that 1:3 alludes to Luke 21:8, where 6 xaipdc tyyev also has the significance 
of fulfillment in the present (for the possibility of allusion see Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 178-81 ). If 
nothing else, both Mark 1:15 and Luke 21:8 may be in mind and at least are representative as 
parallels with Rev. 1:3b. Indeed, the additional parallel in Lam. 4:18 suggests the possibility that 
this figurative language was idiomatic. 
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The conclusion of the Revelation | vision comes in vv 19-20, which could also 
serve as another introduction. As discussed above, the references to past, present, 
and future in v 19 may represent a further adaptation of v 8b (cf. v 18a) or of 
a similarly commonly used phrase.!° The third part of the formula (& péAAer 
yevéobar pete tadta)!! reflects the wording of v 1 (& Set yevécBa Av téyxE1), 
which, as shown above, is drawn from Dan. 2:28-29a, 45-47 (& dei yevéo@on 
én’ goxatwv tHv tpepdv).!2 The Daniel 2 references treat pet tocdta as 
synonymous with éx’ éoxa&twv tov huepa@v, both referring to the general era of 
the end times (the LXX has the latter in vv 28, 29, and 45, but Theod. has pete 
tadta in vv 29 and 45 and én’ toy&twv tév tepdv in v 28). If John is using 
the Daniel language in line with the OT context, he is likely using pet& tadta 
as an eschatological reference, particularly to the general period of the latter 
days, which had begun, was presently ongoing, and would continue in the future 
until the consummation.!3 A comparison of the Daniel and Revelation texts helps 
to highlight even more clearly the equivalence of the “latter days” of Dan. 2:28 
with the “after this” of Dan. 2:29, 45 and Rev. 1:19c: 


Daniel 2 Daniel 2 


Dan. 2:28 (Theod.): & dei yevéc@ar 
tn’ toydtwv tav Tepav (‘What 
things must take place in the latter 
days”) 


Dan. 2:29 (LXX): doa dei yevéo@ar 
én’ EaxGtav tv Tyepav (“what 
must take place in the latter days’’); 


Dan. 2:45 (LXX): 1& éodpeve. éx’ 
toxatov tav tywepadv (“the things 
which will be in the latter days’’) 


Dan. 2:29 (Theod.): tf Sei yevéc@ou 
pete tovdta (‘“‘what must take place 
after these things’’); 


Dan. 2:45 (Theod.): & Sei yevéo@or 
pet& tadta (‘what must take place 
after these things’’) 


Rey. 1:19 


& péAAer yevéoOar peti: tarda. 
(‘what is about to [what must] take 
place after these things’’) 


10. See van Unnik, “Formula Describing Prophecy,” 86-94, described in detail in v below. 

IL, Although p#Ade1 replaces Daniel’s dei in most manuscripts of v 19, dei is present in X* 
pe (Sei péAAew), 2050 pe latt (Set), C (Set perder). Cf. Josephus, Ant. 10.210. 

12. The wording most resembles Dan. 2:45 (Theod.): & Sei yevéo@ar pete tadro. 

13. The proof for this all-important assertion is that the “‘after this” (“ahdré dena) in the MT 
of Dan. 2:29 is in synonymous parallelism with “in the latter days” in v 28, which strongly implies 
that the former phrase has eschatological import (cf. Keil, Daniel, 111-12). The Greek translators 
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So peta tadta does not just refer to the future but is consistent with the 
inaugurated end-time outlook of the Daniel 2 allusion in Rev. 1:1 and of the 
immediate context throughout Revelation 1 and the NT generally (see further 
n. 26 below). This notion is enhanced further by the fact that even Daniel 
itself understands the general era of the latter days as undergoing incipient 
inauguration in the time of the Babylonian Empire (see further the note at 
4:1). 

Another proof for the assertion that Dan. 2:29a, 45 lies behind “what is 
about to take place after these things” in Rev. 1:19 may be confirmed, not just 
from textual similarities between the verses themselves, but also by the simi- 
larities of their contexts. pvotrptov (“mystery”) is found in nearly identical 
contexts in Rev. 1:20 and Dan. 2:29, 47. In Daniel 2, God is twice praised as 
the consummate revealer of mysteries (uvottipux), and the basic phrase ‘‘what 
must take place in the latter days’’ occurs at the beginning and end of Daniel's 
divinely inspired interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Similarly, in Rev- 
elation 1, the divine Son of man figure begins the interpretation of John’s initial 
vision by revealing the lampstand “‘mystery”’ (votiptov). Furthermore, John’s 
vision describes a “‘mystery”’ containing the inaugurated fulfillment of the office 
of the Danielic “son of man” (cf. Dan. 7:13) as messianic king, and the church 
and the churches’ guardian angels participate in that fulfillment (cf. also vv 6, 
9).14 This contextual understanding of “mystery” in 1:20 and its direct link with 
“what is to happen after these things” in v 19 point further to the conclusion 
that the Daniel 2 allusion in that phrase is an inaugurated latter-day reference 
and not exclusively focused on the future. 

One objection to seeing Rev. 1:19 as an allusion to Daniel is that the texts 
do not agree closely enough; Rev. 1:19 reads péAAe1 (‘is about” or “is neces- 
sary”), not det (“is necessary’), the latter of which appears in Daniel (and in 
Rev. 1:1; 4:1; 22:6). It is possible that the original text of Revelation had Sei in 


apparently saw these phrases as equivalent: Theod. has peté tafra in Dan. 2:29, 45, while in the 
very same verses the old LXX version reads én’ ¢oxdtav tav huepdv, making more explicit the 
latter-day sense implicit in the “after this” (‘aharé dena) of the Aramaic text (note also that Acts 
2:17 renders the ‘ahdré kén of Joe! 3:1 (ete tatta in the LXX) with év taic éoxdtaic hyepac). 
Therefore, in Daniel 2 pet tadta is an eschatological expression that is synonymous with, but not 
as explicit as, én’ toyatav tov hyepdv. Likewise, pet tata is likely a packed eschatological 
expression in Rev. 1:19 and 4:1; that is, it probably does not function as a simple literary or general 
temporal transition marker to the next vision but refers to the end times, the eschatological ‘‘after 
this’ of Daniel. 

14. vottiptov (“mystery”) occurs in the LXX with a latter-day notion only in Daniel. 
Hvotipia and tO pvotipiov follow & Sei yevéoBar in Dan. 2:28-30, but pvotipux precedes the 
same phrase in 2:28a. The evidence cited above shows that “what will happen after these things” 
in Rev. 1:19 probably does not allude to Isa. 48:6 (& wéAAer yvéc@en), a point on which most 
commentators agree (Moffatt, ‘‘Revelation,”” 347, seems to be the only commentator who sees such 
an allusion, though he gives no argument for it). But even if Isaiah were in mind, the idea would 
be very similar to the Daniel context. Both Daniel and Isaiah prophesy of the coming latter days in 
which God and Israel will reign over the nations; John’s contribution is to say that this end-time 
prophecy has begun to be fulfilled. 
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1:19.15 But det is probably a secondary insertion, a scribal attempt to conform 
the wording of v 19c to that of 1:1; 4:1; and 22:6b.!6 A more satisfying explana- 
tion regards John’s use as paraphrase, not literal quotation. Since Josephus twice 
paraphrases & dei yevéo@on (or the MT equivalent) in Dan. 2:28, 29, 45 as t& 
péAAovte (and later ti yevtjoetar),!7 it is certainly plausible for John to have 
done the same. 

Another objection to seeing Rev. 1:19 as an allusion to Daniel is that, since 
Rev. 1:19 is one of seven threefold formulas in Revelation!’ and since none of the 
others alludes to Daniel, it is unlikely that 1:19 does either. In response, it should be 
noted that there is no necessary reason why a threefold formula could not also contain 
an allusion to Daniel. Indeed, Josephus’s paraphrase of Dan. 2:28-29, 45 is part of 
a threefold temporal formula, with only the final clause based on Daniel: “I 
{Josephus] am expected to write of what is past and done and not of what is to be.” 19 
Another example of a threefold formula that alludes to Daniel is in Barnabas 1:7: 
“for the Lord made known to us through the prophets” 1& napedAnAvedta xa te 
EveoT@ta xi TOV WEAACVTwV (“things past, present, and to come’’).2° Barnabas 
1:7 is highly significant because Sovc anapyic tiv yevoews (“giving us the 
firstfruits of the taste (of things to come])’’) immediately follows, indicating that the 
“things to come” have, indeed, begun in the midst of the readers’ lives;?! this is a 
roughly contemporary Christian witness to an inaugurated understanding of Dan. 
2:28ff. like that argued above for Rev. 1:1, 19. That in both Josephus and Barnabas 
a threefold formula clearly alludes to Daniel 2 makes it quite possible that Rev. 1:19 
may also contain such an allusion. On the other hand, it may be a mistake to identify 
Rev. 1:19 as composed on the basis of a threefold formula (more on that below). 

Given the great number of textual and contextual similarities between Rev. 
1:19 and Dan. 2:29a, 45, it may be said that Rev. 1:19 clearly draws from Daniel 2. 


15. See n. 11 above and N* C 2050 pe latt; cf. Josephus. Ant. 10.210. 

16. At the very least, the variant readings reflect an early interpretative tradition identifying 
the last clause of 1:19 with the formulas in 1:1; 4:1b; and 22:6b. 

17. Ant. 10.210, 267. 

18. The other threefold formulas occur in 1:4, 8, 17; 4:8; 11:17; 17:8. 

19. Interestingly, the temporal scope of the phrases in Dan. 2:28-29, 45 themselves, while 
primarily focusing on the future, include secondary references to the immediate past and the present 
(so Dan. 2:37-38). 

20. The linkage with Daniel is inferred by comparing the last two parts of the formula 
éveot@ta xal tav pedAdviev of Barnabas 1:7 with tév éveotarwy .. . tod viv xaipod. .. els 
zdv yfAAovta in Barnabas 4:1. The phrases in Barnabas 4:1 develop the twofold formula of 1:7 
and weave it in as part of an introduction to formal quotations from Dan. 7:7-8, 24. The point of 
the quotations is to identify the “deception of the present time” (4:1) as the beginning of fulfillment 
of the fourth and last evil kingdom prophesied by Daniel. 

21. This inauguration of “things about to be” is further emphasized in the immmeciiately 
following line of Barnabas 1:7, “and seeing each of these things severally coming to pass,” which 
refers to fulfillment of each of the three time periods composing the temporal formula at the 
beginning of 1:7. In Barnabas 5:3 such fulfillment is the basis for the readers’ insight into the 
prophetic revelations of “things past . . . and . . . present . and . . . things about to be,” which is 
a repetition of the earlier formula in 17. 
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In the light of the allusions to Daniel 2 observed in Revelation 1, it seems 
significant that the introduction of the next major section in the book at 4:1 also 
alludes to Daniel 2.22 Not only does the wording of 4:1 closely reflect Dan. 
2:28-29, 45,23 but the allusion is also apparently used in the same way as in 1:1 
and 1:19. As in 1:19, peta tata is likely synonymous with Daniel’s general 
end-time phrase éx’ éoyétav tév Tyepav,”* so that the visions following 4:1 
are also not merely about the eschatological future, but are more broadly es- 
chatological visions, some of which represent what is inaugurated while others 
still await consummation.» Therefore, if pet tadta in Rev. 4:1b refers to 
Daniel’s inaugurated eschatology, then the subsequent visions need not refer to 
a time after that of chs. 1-3. It means only that they are further visions concerned 
with an explanation of the “‘latter days,” in both “realized’’ and “unrealized” 
aspects. 

The vast majority of futurist commentators have taken 4:1 as one of the 
most obvious supports for their position. But if we are right in concluding that 
pete tata is a general end-time reference to past, present, and future events 
along the continuum of NT redemptive history, which began before Revelation 
was written, then 4:1 cannot be made to assert that all the visions that come 
thereafter refer either exclusively or predominantly to the future. 

It is possible to object to 4:1 as a allusion to Daniel if a period is placed 
after yevéoOou, with pete tadta evOéws (“after these things immediately’’) 
beginning the next sentence. Such a reading may have patristic support. Ambrose 
cites Rev. 4:1b without the final pet& tadta, though this may result merely from 
his own selectivity and not from a text of Revelation actually omitting the final 


22. Most commentators see Rev. 4:1 as an introduction to a new section in the book, and 
the majority of these see it as introducing all the visions up to the end of the book (e.g., Tenney, 
Interpreting Revelation, 70-71; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 25-26; Sweet, Revelation, 47). 

23. Above all cf. Dan. 2:29, 45 (Theod.); see the above textual comparisons for Rev. 1:19, 
although it could be a composite of all the similar Daniel 2 phrases. 

24. See n. 13 and the analysis of Rev. 1:19 above. 

25. This receives corroboration, not only from the Danie] 2 allusions in Rev. 1:1 and 1:19, 
but also from the use of én’ éoyatwv tév fwepGv and synonymous expressions elsewhere in the 
NT, often in an inaugurated sense: Mark 1:15; Acts 2:17; Gal. 4:4; 1 Cor. 10:11; 2 Cor. 6:2; Eph 
1:10; 1 Tim. 4:1ff.; 2 Tim. 3:1ff.; | Pet. 1:20, 2 Pet. 3:3; Heb. 1:2; 9:26; Jas. 5:3; 1 John 2:18; Jude 
18. Significant exceptions appear to be | Pet. 1:5 and John 6:39-40, 44, 54, but in the light of John 
11:24-26, 40-44; 12:1 even the phrases from John 6 have reference to Jesus’ own day. Indeed, 1 Pet. 
1:5 refers to a period called the “‘last time,”” which is linked to “the last of times” in 1:20. which 
refers to a period that has already been set in motion. On the “already and not yet” nature of NT 
eschatology see Beale, “Eschatology,” and idem, “The Eschatological Conception of NT Theology.” 
Cf. Thomas, ‘‘Kingdom of Christ in the Apocalypse,” 126-28, who has concurred with my conclu- 
sions in earlier publications that Daniel 2 is crucial for the structure and theology of Revelation, but 
affirms that John did not understand the Daniel 2 prophecy as having begun fulfillment but as still 
awaiting future realization. 
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phrase.6 Jerome begins a quotation of 4:2 with petd taita.27 Lachmann and 
Westcott and Hort place peté todta at the beginning of v 2. 

But the probability that Daniel 2 is in fact alluded to is suggested by the 
fact that the & dei yevéo@ar parallels in 1:1, 19 and 22:6 are all allusions to 
Daniel 2 and all occur at major literary joints of the Apocalypse, as does 4:1. 
Such an allusion to Daniel 2 would be suitable to introduce chs. 4-5, which 
themselves are modeled on Daniel 7.28 Furthermore, the likelihood that a tem- 
poral phrase follows & dei yevéo@on in 4:1 is made likely by the temporal phrases 
after other instances of & Sei yevéo8ar in Revelation (év téyet in 1:1 and 22:6, 
pete tatta in 1:19).29 Most modern commentators and Greek editions acknowl- 
edge either a parallel or allusion to Dan. 2:29, 45 in Rev. 4:1, and that is where 
the probability lies. 


22:6 


This last reference to Daniel 2 introduces the concluding section of exhorta- 
tions3° and is exactly like the allusion in 1:1 (SeiEon toig SovAo1g andtod & Set 
yevéoOar év t&xe1). Surely this is no accident. It is also likely that the phrase is 
again used similarly, as in 1:1, as a reference to Daniel 2 (see the discussion 
above). 


This analysis has attempted to establish that Rev. 1:19 is an intentional allusion 
to Dan. 2:28-29, 45, a conclusion that the majority of commentators accept, 
though none has attempted to any significant degree to explore the interpretative 
use of the allusion.3! The allusions to Daniel 2 in 1:1, 19; 4:1; and 22:6 all make 
use of Daniel 2 contextually and understand the prophecy to have an ‘‘already- 
and-not-yet” end-time sense, referring to the ‘‘latter days,” which had begun 
but were not yet consummated.32 The OT context of Daniel 2 is one that fits 
well thematically with that of Revelation. 


26. Ambrose, Expositio Evangelit secundam Lucam 7.893-99. 

27. Jerome, In Danielem 2:607-10. Griesbach notes the readings of Ambrose and Jerome in 
the apparatus of his edition of the Greek New Testament 

28. For such a Daniel model see Beale, Use of Daniel, 178-228, though there is debate about 
this. 

29. Though note the discussion above concerning the possible reason behind the variation 
in 1:19. 

30. The verse may also serve as a conclusion to the preceding section (as with 1:19). 

31. Perhaps one reason for this is that some may not consider the allusion intentional. Of 
course, if John is not conscious of the allusion, then any attempt to find interpretative implications 
of it is futile. 

32. The only author who comes close to this conclusion is Boring, Revelation, 84, who 
paraphrastically renders v i9 as “those [the visions of chs. 4-22) that picture the eschatological 
future that is already dawning.” Unfortunately, he does not discuss the reasons that lead him to this 


translation. 
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John consciously introduces major sections of his book with the Daniel 2 
allusion, resulting in this outline: (1) 1:1-18 (introduction); (2) 1:19-3:22; 
(3) 4:1-22:5; (4) 22:6-21 (conclusion).3 Thus, although it is no doubt legitimate 
to divide 4:1-22:5 into various subsections, John may have conceived of it as 
a broad unity. Indeed, “the visions of destruction (6-20) are bracketed by the 
overarching vision of God the Creator and Redeemer” in chs. 4—5 and 21:1- 
22:5.54 

In support of this structural scheme in Revelation, the phrases in Dan. 
2:28-29 introduce the vision proper in Dan. 2:31-35a, and the same phrase in 
2:45b is part of the formal conclusion of the narrated vision. Likewise, the same 
phrases from Daniel introduce and conclude the vision section of Rev. 4:1- 
22:6,35 thus indicating dependence on not just the words in Daniel 2 but its 
structure as well. The concluding function of the allusion in Rev. 22:6b is 
highlighted by the initial phrase of that verse, which affirms that the visions of 
all the previous chapters are “faithful and true” (motot xai &An@wot) and is 
based, not surprisingly, on the conclusion of the Daniel 2 vision.*¢ 

If it can be concluded that these allusions to Daniel 2 are intentional,37 
forming the outline of Revelation, then there is a solid exegetical basis for 
proposing that the content of the dream in Daniel 2 provides a crucial framework 
within which to interpret the content of the Revelation,3® a framework of the 
inaugurated latter-day judgment of cosmic evil and the establishment of God’s 
eternal kingdom. That Daniel 2 is used contextually is apparent from the fact that 
John’s other conscious uses of the OT show significant (though varying) degrees 
of respect for the OT context.39 On the assumption that John’s other OT citations 
and allusions are used contextually, the conclusion follows that John’s use of Daniel 
2 in Revelation in general, and in 1:19 in particular, is also contextual. 


33. So independently Giinther, Nah- und Enderwartungshorizont, 65. 

34. Sweet, Revelation, 47. 

35. Or even 1:1-22:6, given the parallel wording of 1:1 and 22:6b. 

36. Cf. Dan. 2:45b (Theod.): dAnéwov 16 évinvov, xal moti 1 ovyxpiaic adtod (‘the 
dream is true and its interpretation is faithful’). The presence of this phrase in conjunction with & 
Sei yevéaor (Dan. 2:45a, Theod.) makes it even more likely that Dan. 2:45 is the source of Rev. 
22:6 (see the comments on that verse). 

37. Some might prefer to see the third object clause in 1:19 (and its parallels) as a stereotyped 
prophetic formula ultimately based on Daniel, though by John’s time perhaps used by Christian 
prophets with no conscious reference to Daniel. But the discussion above of textual comparisons of 
1:1; 1:19; 4:1; and 22:6 has pointed to both the probability that Daniel 2 was the source for the 
expression and that its use was, in fact, conscious and overt. 

38. Cf. Goppelt, Typos, 197, who suggests that Dan. 2:28 is “the guiding principle” of 
Revelation because of its strategic occurrence in Rev. 1:1; 1:19; 4:1; 22:6. 

39, I have argued this point in depth in the section above on “Use of the Old Testament.” 
The argument that the NT uses the OT with significant respect for context has been set forth 
trenchantly by Dodd in According to the Scriptures and more recently in a more nuanced and updated 
manner by R. B. Hays in Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University, 
1989). For an analysis and evaluation of recent literature on both sides of this issue see my “Did 
Jesus and His Followers Preach the Right Doctrine from the Wrong Texts?” 
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It will be helpful now to survey other interpretations of Rev. 1:19 in the 
light of the analysis above of its allusion to Daniel 2 and to consider the bearing 
of the allusion on these other views. 


The Chronological Sequence View (View ii) 


Many commentators see Rev. 1:19 as denoting a straightforward chronological 
division of Revelation into three consecutive and mutually exclusive historical 
periods: 


“things that you have seen”’ refers to the previous vision in ch. 1, which 
concems the events of the first century; 

“things that are’’ relates to chs. 2-3 and describes the condition of the 
churches in Asia Minor (and the world) during the ‘“‘church age,” the 
time extending from the first century until the commencement of the 
“great tribulation”; 

“things to take place after these things” applies exclusively to 4:1-22:5, 
which narrates the final tribulation, which will begin directly before 
the very end of history and will continue for a brief period until Christ’s 
final coming to conclude history.4° 


Though this chronological perspective is undoubtedly a popular under- 
standing of Rev. 1:19, making chs. 4-22 come alive with tantalizing insight into 
future world events, there are weighty problems with this understanding of the 
verse. The main objection is that it interprets Revelation without sufficient 
sensitivity to its literary form, giving a straightforward, literal reading of the 
book, rather than using a figurative approach, which would be more appropriate 
to the book’s symbolic genre. 

Furthermore, since chs. 2—3 (which supposedly describes only the “church 
age’’) and chs. 4—22 (the future “great tribulation”) contain repeated references 
both to the past*! and the future,42 neither section can be understood as strictly 
chronological. Since these chapters are described in some sense by 1:19, it, too, 
is not strictly chronological. Not only do chs. 4-22 describe events of past, 
present, and future, but the subsections of that large section recapitulate the same 
events in different ways (see further the preceding section of this Introduction 


40. See Lohse, Offenbarung, 19; Thomas, “Chronological Interpretation of Revelation 2-3”; 
Ladd, Revelation, 34. This position has been popularized by Lindsey, There's a New World Coming, 
e.g., 18-19, 25. Sometimes the last section, pertaining to the future, is seen as beginning at ch. 6 or 
even later. : 

41. In chs, 2-3, with respect to both the initial vision of ch. 1 and Christ's redemptive work; 
in 12:1-5 concerning the latter period of the OT and the life of Christ. 

42. E.g.. in chs. 2-3, with respect to the promises to the “conquerors” and the exhortations 


bout Christ’s coming. 
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on “Structure and Plan’). It might be objected that the references to past and 
future events in chs. 2-3 and 422 are merely tangential and not essential parts 
of these larger narratives.43 But it is an a priori assumption that the events of 
Revelation must be in rigid chronological order that too often excludes a re- 
capitulation view. Indeed, it is just as likely that the supposed departures from 
chronology are in fact organic parts of sections throughout Revelation that all 
deal with past, present, and future events throughout history. 

The chronological approach wrongly understands pet& tadta (‘‘after these 
things’) in 1:19 (and 4:1) as denoting consecutive eras in world history. While 
the phrase can have this meaning, context does not require it but could, rather, 
indicate that wet: taita refers merely to the order of the visions as John saw 
them (see further below). 

If the ‘‘chronological view’ were to acknowledge and attempt to incor- 
porate positively, from its own perspective, an intentional allusion to Dan. 
2:28ff., then it would be refined in that “after these things” in Rev. 1:19 would 
have to refer, not merely to the future in general, but specifically to the future 
latter days prophesied by Daniel. Given the use of pet& tadta in Daniel and, 
especially in the Danie] 2 allusions in Revelation, the chronological view’s 
understanding of peti tata (“after these things”) cannot be sustained, The 
semantic equivalence of pett tadta with an inaugurated “‘latter days”’ idea, as 
we have seen, does not fit well with a futunstic chronological outline of the 
book based on 1:19. If pet& tatta refers to the general eschatological age, 
which John sees as already inaugurated, and even Daniel itself understood as 
undergoing incipient inauguration, then v 19 cannot express such a tidy chrono- 
logical formula. Accordingly, “what is to happen after these things” must refer 
to the eschatological period, which includes inauguration in the past, present, 
and future. 

Further problems with the threefold chronological view will become 
evident in the discussions below of other views, but can be summarized as 
follows: First, “things that you have seen” in 1:19 probably does not refer 
only to the initial vision in 1:12-18 and therefore to a part of the book that 
deals with the past in distinction to parts that deal with the present and the 
future, referred to in the subsequent phrases in 1:19. It refers, rather, to the 
book’s entire vision (‘‘what you see,” the aorist tense of elSec indicating not 
the time of the vision but its totality). This likelihood is substantiated by the 
observation that v 19 does not stand alone but is part of an overall section (vv 
9-20) that is best viewed as a commissioning narrative, so that ‘write what 
you see” is merely a repetition of the command in 1:11 to record all the visions 
of the book (as argued further below). Second, “things that are” probably 
refers not only to the present as described in chs. 2-3 but to references to the 
present throughout the book. In fact, it may not be a temporal reference at all, 
but an allusion to the figurative nature of the book that needs to be interpreted 


43. Much as the NT quotes or alludes to the OT (past) or contains prophecy (future). 
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(accordingly, some translate & ciow as ‘‘what they [the pictorial visions] 
mean’’; see further below). 


A Double Reference to Present and Future (View iii) 


In this view, ‘“‘write what you see’’ is a restatement of the command in 1:11 to 
record the entire vision. 

On this basis some take ‘what is and what is to happen after these things” 
as representing a twofold sequential chronological structure, the ‘‘already’”” in 
chs. 1-3 and the ‘‘not yet” in chs. 4-22. The application of the Daniel 2 allusion 
results in the same futuristic refinement as in the futuristic chronological view. 
But this view is unlikely since the remainder of the book itself does not clearly 
support a twofold structure (any more than it supports a threefold structure), and 
is subject to the critiques of the chronological view made above.4 

A second and more probable version of this perspective is that “what is 
and what is to happen after these things’’ describes, not the present and the future 
in a strict chronological sequence, but the overall dual nature of the Apocalypse: 
all the broad visionary segments have a mixture of present and future refer- 
ences.45 The Greek allows for such an interpretation, since the xai . . . xai series 
can be rendered as ‘‘both... and,” “even... and,” or “that is... and.”’ Overall, 
this view is a strong one, since it is probable that “‘write what you see” is a 
repetition of the commission in 1:1 1a (see further below). 

The understanding of “what is to happen after these things”’ as an allusion 
to the eschatological text of Dan. 2:28ff. could be combined with this second 
variation of the double reference view. This would indicate that there is an 
emphasis on the significance of the visions for the present (“what is”), but 
especially because John’s present is part of Daniel's latter days. The translation 
might then read, ‘write, therefore, what you see (the totality of the vision], both 
what is and what must occur in the latter days.” 


“What You See” and “What Is” Refer to 1:12-20; “What Will 
Happen after These Things” Refers to Chs. 4-22 (View iv) 


In this view, like the one just described, v 19a is a formal restatement of v 11, 

repeating the command to write. The difference between the two verses is that, as 
aresult of the christophany of vv 11-18, the visions have begun. In this perspective, 
the ciaw in v 19b is taken in the sense of ‘‘what they mean,” “what they stand for,” 


44. See view ii above. 
45. So Moffatt, ‘‘Revelation,” 347; Beckwith, Apocalypse, 442-44; McDowell, Meaning and 


Message, 32-33, Caird, Revelation, 26; Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 68; Mounce, Revelation, 82; 
Rissi, Time and History, 33. 
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or “what they represent,’’46 as elsewhere in the book (1:20; 4:5; 5:6, 8; 7:14; 11:4; 
14:4; 16:14; 17:9a-b, 12, 15).47 That plural eicw in the second object clause is 
followed by singular péAAeu (‘yevéo8on) in the third clause may hint that these two 
clauses should be distinguished so that both are not temporal references. What John 
had “‘seen” (v 19a) refers only to the vision of wv. 12-18. The implied plural subject 
in the second clause (v 19b) refers to the parts of the Son of man vision that need 
interpretation, which is immediately supplied in v 20. The third clause refers to the 
visions of chs. 4-22, which John has yet to see; as elsewhere (7:1, 9; 15:5; 18:1; 
19:1) pete tadta refers to the temporal order of visions from John’s perspective 
and not to the chronological order of events to be fulfilled in history. So this third 
clause refers to visions that John will see after this initial vision, not to any 
chronological order in the events represented in the visions. In other words, v 19c 
refers to the visions that John would see after this initial vision, not to the fact that 
these visions also concern events that are future.48 

The strength of this view over those described above is the attempt to 
relate the clauses “‘what you see” and “the things that are” in 1:19 to their 
immediate context. Its weakness is in restricting the reference of the first two 
clauses exclusively to the inaugural vision (see further below).49 


An Expression of the Temporally Gnomic or Supra-Historical 
Character of the Book’s Ideas (View v) 


W. C. van Unnik asserts that the entire formula in v 19 refers to all of chs. 1-22 
and explains that John is commissioned to prophesy about the totality and meaning 
of history, whose truths transcend any one historical time period. He argues for this 
perspective from numerous examples of comparable threefold prophetic formulas 
in pagan religious contexts from the time of Homer to the fourth century a.p.50 


46, For this meaning of elowy see Stuart, Apocalypse II; 54; Alford, Greek Testament IV, 559 
(who cites a number of older commentators with whom he agrees or disagrees); Johnson, ‘Revela- 
tion,” 429; Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 66, Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 78; Michaels, ‘“Rev- 
elation 1:19 and the Narrative Voices of the Apocalypse.” Cf. Moffatt, “Revelation,” 347, who 
argues that it is too limiting to understand elaw as referring only to the interpretation of the 1:12-18 
vision and not also of all the visions in the book. Moffatt is correct to argue against such a limitation, 
but wrong to reject this interpretation of elaw outright, since elo may viably be taken to refer to 
the interpretation of all the visions of the book (see further below in the “Conclusion” to this section). 

47. These twelve references represent half of the twenty-four occurrences of eiolv, so that 
half have this interpretative nuance, six of which are preceded by a form of elov. as in 1:19 (eldeg). 

48. So Alford, Greek Testament, 559; Johnson, “Revelation,” 429; Gundry, Church and 
Tribulation, 64-66. 

49. For further strengths and critiques of this general view see further Beale, “Interpretative 
Problem of Rev. 1:19,” 362-65. 

50. “Formula Describing Prophecy"; see also van Unnik, Sparsa Collecta 2, 183-93: cf. 
Sweet, Revelation, 73, who adopts van Unnik’s view. Cf. also van Unnik’s Het Godspredikaat “Her 
Begin en het Einde" bij Flavius Josephus en in de Openbaring van Johannes. 
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As a typical example, though from within the Christian tradition, Van 
Unnik cites the Gnostic Apocryphon of John 2.15-20, in which the Revealer 
says to John: ‘‘Now I have come to teach you what is, what was, and what will 
come to pass, that you may know the things which are not revealed and those 
which are revealed, and to teach you concerning the unwavering race of the 
perfect Man.”’>! The purpose of the formula here is not primarily to say that the 
revelation pertains to past, present, and future but to emphasize that the revela- 
tion penetrates to the inner meaning of history and ultimate reality, here centering 
in “the perfect Man,” who is to be identified as Christ. This, the earliest extant 
interpretation of Rev. 1:19 (mid-second century A.D.), takes the threefold formula 
in that verse not as a tidy chronological outline for the book but as representing 
a transcendent interpretation of all history and of Christ’s role in history. 

Van Unnik concludes from his survey of these formulas that the variously 
arranged ‘what was, is, and will be’ expresses not only eternal duration but a 
revelation that transcends historical time and uncovers the meaning of existence 
and of history in its totality. Prophets employed this formula to authenticate the 
divine inspiration on them, thus establishing the truth of the mysteries they were 
revealing. 

Van Unnik’s view receives corroboration from the observation that v 19 
could function figuratively as a merism (an indication of a totality by reference to 
the polarities within it) supplemented with a middle element, which heightens the 
figurative significance. This is supported by the appearance of a strikingly similar 
threefold formula, 6 Ov xal 6 Hv xal 6 Epxdpevoc (‘‘the one who is, who was, and 
who is coming,” in varied order), in Rev. 1:4, 8; 4:8 (with minor variations in 
11:17), another merism with a middle element inserted to intensify the representa- 
tion of all-inclusiveness; as a heightened merism the phrase emphasizes, not a 
chronology of God’s obvious existence, but his transcendence and sovereignty over 
all events throughout history. The middle element in these formulas emphasizes 
the present reality of God's sovereign transcendence. He acts in and rules over all 
history, including, and especially, the present: God was not only present and 
sovereign at the beginning of world history, and he will not only be sovereign and 
present at the end of history, but he is sovereign and present at all points between 
the beginning and the end. In like manner, 1:19 conveys through a revelation, not 
achronology of events, but that the hidden meaning of history is centered in Christ: 
he is the ultimate interpreter of history because he is the transcendent, sovereign, 
and omnipresent one who planned and guides history.°2 


5]. Text reconstructed and translated by F. Wisse in J. M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi 
Library (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 21988) 105-6. The context, 2.1-25, is modeled on Rev. 
1:12-19; the threefold formula comes immediately after mention of John seeing an “old man,” who 
is associated with “the Son” and ‘‘the perfect Man,” who is “incorruptible,”’ and who exhorts John: 
“do not be timid.” - 

52. In partial confirmation of van Unnik, C. R. Smith has proposed a similar, yet revised, 
version of the view (cf. Smith, “Revelation 1:19" and the summary in Beale, “Interpretative Problem 
of Rev. 1:19," 379-81). 
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Granted that formulas of this type abound in pagan prophetic literature, 
the question may well be asked why John would bother to use a pagan formula. 
He may have coined his threefold commissioning statement in the form of the 
threefold pagan prophetic formula in order tu elicit an ironic polemical associa- 
tion in the mind of his readers. In the letters to the churches, John shows an 
awareness of his readers’ acquaintance with the ideas and religions in their 
regions, and he selects OT allusions accordingly, for polemical purposes, as a 
critique of the readers’ pagan societies.53 John may have been motivated to 
model his threefold formula after the threefold pagan formulas in order to show 
Revelation’s panhistorical scope. That is, if a threefold formula was used to 
validate the messages of the pagan prophets, how much more valid is John’s 
revelation of all human history, because the same Christ who set in motion the 
latter days is the one who commissioned John to record his revelation. 

But there are three flaws in Van Unnik’s approach, one textual and two 
thematic. 

Textually, it remains to be seen whether Rev. 1:19 is actually related to 
Van Unnik’s threefold pagan formulas. The formulas (and those in 1:4, 8; 4:8; 
cf. 11:17) have a highly parallel structure, each element being composed of 
temporal terms, in contrast to Rev. 1:19. Most commentators believe that Van 
Unnik fails to do justice to the explicit link between the commissions to write 
in v 11 and the first part of v 19.%4 In particular, “‘write what you have seen”’ 
does not refer formally to a past tense element, but to a recommission to write 
the whole vision of the book, whereas the second and third parts of the formula 
in v 19 refer to two temporal parts of the vision (according to the “double 
reference” view described above and a combination of other views). Con- 
sequently, “what you have seen’’ does not appear to be part of a threefold 
temporal formula. 

Moreover, Van Unnik’s interpretation of 1:19 (in which the vision both 
relates to eternal events and provides eternal insight) appears to be an example 
of semantic overload, of placing too much meaning on a given word or phrase.55 
Van Unnik’s threefold phrase can refer either to the time span of the visions 
(i.e., eternal duration) or to the visions’ meaning (as that which uncovers the 
meaning of existence and of history in its totality), but probably not both.56 

Van Unnik believes that 1:19 reflects John’s commissioning to write about 
the totality and meaning of history, and it may be difficult to understand what 
value an allusion to Daniel’s “latter days” would have since formulas of this 


53. In this respect, see further my review of Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. 

54. So see further on view vi and the conclusion below. 

55. In ordinary conversation, words or phrases typically have but one meaning, with the 
exception of figurative expressions like symbolic pictures, puns, and double entendres; furthermore, 
in cases of ambiguous meaning “ ‘the best meaning is the least meaning’ ” (Silva, Biblical Words 
and Their Meaning, 153, citing M. Joos). 

56. The last two criticisms were conveyed to me by my research student Greg Goss. 
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sort already encompass all of world history. The Daniel allusion may indicate 
that, though the time of the latter days is included in the formula, the unique 
nature of the latter days prophesied by Daniel remains hidden until John reveals 
that these latter days have begun (and find their ultimate meaning in) Christ’s 
redemptive work.>” Christ’s death and resurrection are the keys to unlocking the 
meaning of all history. 

If van Unnik’s view were assumed to be correct, John’s use of a pagan 
formula would be highly polemical: he is asserting that his prophetic insight 
(“what you see”’) covers not only the full breadth of everything pagan prophets 
purportedly grasped (“‘what is” — historical past-present-and-future) but also 
the inbreaking eschatological reality that transcends and supersedes it (‘‘that 
which must be after this’’). In this light, Rev. 1:19 could be rendered: “You 
have a divine mandate to write according to the prophetic insight that has been 
given to you, about the things of this age, and those of the in-breaking age to 
come,’’58 


A Genre Formula Indicating the Mixture of Literary Genres in the 
Book (View vi) 


The genre view understands the three object clauses in v 19 differently from all 
the other views. Whereas the majority of the views described above understand 
in varying ways the three clauses of v 19 as temporal designations of past, 
present, and future, this view understands them to be primarily statements about 
the genre of the whole book. Though this view still considers v 19 the key to 
Revelation, the threefold structure describes the literary nature of the visions, 
not when they will take place. There are multiple ways to formulate the genre 
view, but they do not differ significantly or ultimately with respect to how the 
whole book is to be approached; for the sake of simplicity only one is presented 
here.59 

According to this view, ‘what you see” refers to apocalyptic, “what is’’ 
to figurative language, and ‘‘what will be’’ to eschatological language based on 
Daniel, all of which are found throughout chs. 1-22. This perspective is a 
synthesis of the idea of the third clause as an allusion to Daniel with the ‘double 
reference’”’ view and the view that the first and second clauses refer to 1:12-20 
and the third to chs. 4-22: “‘Write, therefore, what you have seen, and what they 
[the visions] mean, and [or “‘even’’] what must happen in the latter days [past, 
present, and future].”* This view does not understand v 19 as a threefold temporal 


57. This would be a combination of views i, vi, and the probable version of view iii). 

58. So Smith, ‘Revelation 1:19." 

59, For other forms of this view see Beale. “Interpretative Problem of Rev. 1:19,” 377-79; 
my former student Greg Goss first suggested one of these other versions of the genre view in 
application of my view of Daniel 2, which alerted me to the version stated here. 
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statement about the whole book. Instead, v 19 elaborates the threefold herme- 
neutical nature or genre of the entire Apocalypse: because the vision is apoca- 
lyptic (visionary) in nature (“‘what you see’’), the whole book is to be interpreted 
both figuratively (‘what is”; cf. vv 12-18 with v 20) and eschatologically 
(“what will be”; cf. Dan. 2:28-29, 45). ‘“‘What you see” and “what is” are not 
to be limited to the vision in 1:12-20 but include the whole book. 


Conclusion 


The most preferable among the views discussed are those that understand “what 
will happen after these things” as an allusion to Daniel 2 with an “already-and- 
not-yet” sense, and that affirm that each of the three object clauses in v 19 refers 
equally to the entire book. Our options, then, in order of preference, are: 


1. the “new view” combined with the version of the “double reference” 
view that takes the second and third clauses as describing together the 
overall nature of the whole Apocalypse, both present (“what is’’) and 
Daniel’s eschatological past, present, and future (“what is to be’), and 
that takes “write what you see” as a repetition of the commission in 1:11; 

2. the “new view” combined with the same version of the “double refer- 
ence” view (though without any temporal notions in mind) and the ‘genre 
formula” view, in which case all three clauses refer to the whole Apoca- 
lypse, the first regarding it as apocalyptic, the second as figurative lan- 
guage, and the third as Danielic eschatology; 

3. the “new view” combined, again, with the same version of the ‘‘double 
reference” view, but now also with part of van Unnik’s understanding, in 
which case all three clauses refer to the whole of the Apocalypse as 
Danielic eschatology giving the ultimate meaning of history; and 

4. the “new view” combined with part of van Unnik’s view, in which case 
all three parts of the threefold formula refer to the whole Apocalypse from 
the perspectives of prophecy, then this age, then the “‘already-and-not-yet”’ 
of the age to come. 


These four combinations are preferred because they do the most justice to the 
way Daniel appears to be used in the third object clause. Of course, if John 
is not actually dependent on Daniel, or is not conscious of using Daniel, or 
alludes to Daniel but with little or no concem for the OT context, then one of 
the views other than the ‘new view” must be preferred, without any incorpora- 
tion of a Danielic perspective. 


60. One approach in considering these four options may be to regard them as not mutually 
exclusive. The first or second explain the primary intention, but the way this intention is formulated 
may have been motivated by the pagan prophetic formula represented by the third and fourth options. 
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Another reason for choosing these four options is that they regard “‘write what 
you see” as an echo of v 11, that is, as a commission to write the entire book (although 
Van Unnik’s view is less consistent in this respect). But that it is such a resumption and 
is precisely synonymous with the commission in v 11 needs further argument at this 
point. 

The place of “write what you see” in the immediate context shows that it clearly 
refers to the inaugural vision of 1:12-20. But & elSeg probably also refers to the writing 
of the entire book, and not merely 1:12-20, because it lacks any language suggesting 
such a limitation. Its inclusive reference is evident further from the fact that 8 PAdre1c 
yayov elc BiBAlov (“what you see write in a book”) in 1:11a picks up 60a eldev... 
td év abti] yeypappéva (“things that he saw . . . the things written in it”) in 1:2b-3, 
which is an obvious reference to the book’s entire vision. And if 1:1la alludes to the 
whole vision, then so also does 1:19a (ypa&wov obv & eldec) because of its verbal 
parallelism with and close contextual relation to 1:11.5! The implicit link between vv 2b, 
11, and 19 is strengthened by a textual tradition that appends two phrases to the end of 
v 2 that create a threefold clause like that of v 19: 800 elSev xa1 ativa ew xat dniva 
ZN yevesOat weta tavta (MA: “things that he saw and that are and that must happen 
after these things"’). This, at the least, represents an early interpretation identifying 1:2, 
which refers to the entire vision, with 1:19. ; 

The second reason that points to v 19a being a restatement of the command in 
v 11 to write the whole of Revelation (and not just vv 12-18) is that the plural relative 
pronoun & at the beginning of each of the three clauses in v 19 strongly suggests also 
that the verse is not limited to the 1:12-18 scene but to the total panorama of the book. 
The first & picks up the initial & in 1:1, the 60a of 1:2, and the & of v 11 (which must 
have a collective sense), suggesting that it (and, therefore, probably also the second and 
third &s in v 19) has the multiple visions of the book in mind, since 1:1-2, 11 clearly 
refer to such. Furthermore, that the Daniel 2 allusions in 1:1 and 22:6 have an all-inclusive 
focus®2 makes it likely that the third & in 1:19 does as well;® and this points further to 
the first two instances of &s as having the same all-inclusive focus. 

But the most persuasive indication that all of v 19 includes the scope of the entire 
vision of the Apocalypse is the observation that 1:9-11 and 1:12-20 function together as 
a larger literary unit introducing the entire book with the risen Christ’s prophetic com- 
mission for John to write the visions he would witness, as evidenced by the restatement 
of the commission in the first part of the verse, thus forming an inclusio with v 11. The 
change in v 19 to the aorist (elSec, “you have seen’’) from the present (BAénetc, “you 
see”) of v 11 refers not merely to what is past at the moment of Christ’s speaking (the 
Son of man vision), but primarily to what is or will be past (the vision of the entire book) 
when John begins to execute the command to write. 


61. So also Moffatt, ‘‘Revelation,” 347; Beckwith, Apocalypse, 442-43; Mounce, Revelation, 
82; Morris, Revelation, 55-56; Hailey, Revelation, 114. 

62. The & in 4:1 can easily be understood as a collective plural, esp. if it is understood 
eschatologically and not merely as a reference to the visions that follow. 

63. A possible objection to this view is that the plural relative ots + eideg in 1:20 unambigu- 
ously refers to elements only of the first vision in vv 12-16. Therefore, the same could be the case 
for the plural relatives in v 19. While this is possible, understanding the & as plural in the light of 
1:1-2; 1:11; and 22:6 is equally plausible, and given that these verses share a common context with 
Daniel 2, it is more likely that the third & in Rev. 1:19 has a plural, not a singular, referent. 

64. In agreement with Beckwith, Apocalypse, 443. Closely related to this view is the proposal 
by some that the command to write in v 19 is proleptic (“‘write the things you are about to see”’), 
since that clause is parallel with the present tense command in v 1a to write the unfolding visions 
of the whole book (e.g., Moffatt, “Revelation,” 341; Mounce, Revelation, 82). Or, eles could 
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The introduction of the commission in v 10 is coined in the language of Ezekiel’s 
raptures in the Spirit, thus investing John with prophetic authority like that which Ezekiel 
received when he was commissioned (cf. Ezek. 2:2; 3:12, 14, 24; 11:1; 43:5; see also 
Rev. 4:2; 17:3; 21:10).65 Further evidence of John being commissioned in a manner 
similar to that of the OT prophets is given in v 11. The command to “write in a book” 
(ypécyov els BiBAiov) reflects the charge that Yahweh gave to his prophetic servants to 
communicate to Israel the revelation they had received (so Exod. 17:14; Isa. 30:8; Jer. 
37(30):2; 39[32):44; Tobit 12:20). 

That vv 10-11 and vv 12-18 are bound together by the theme of the prophetic 
commission is borne out by v 17a, where John exhibits the fourfold pattem reflective of 
OT prophets (esp. Daniel) who receive prophetic commissions: (1) seeing a vision, 
(2) falling down in fear, (3) being strengthened by a heavenly being, and, finally, (4) 
receiving further revelation from the heavenly being (so Dan. 10:5-11, 12-20; ef. also 
8: 15Sff.). 

In summary, Christ commissions John in vv 10-11 by displaying his divinity to 
provide the authority for issuing the commission in vv 12-18,67 and, on the basis of this 
authority, reissues the commission in v 19. Therefore, obv in v 19 functions in a dual 
manner, resumptively with respect to v 1168 and inferentially with respect to vv 11-18. 
That is, in v 19 John is now told that he may begin to fulfill the commission given in 
v ]1, because his paralyzing fear of v 17a has been removed by Christ’s affirmation in 
vv 17b-18 that he has authority over death. The otv is also significant in indicating a 
connection back to the all-encompassing nature of the v 11 commission. Of course, v 20 
is limited only to vv 12-18, since it is a initial explanation only of that section.©9 


function like a Hebrew prophetic perfect (“write the things that you will see”) or have a future 
perfect nuance (“‘the things that you will have seen"; so Morris, Revelation, 56). It is possible that 
John wrote the book at intervals as the whole vision was being unfolded (cf. 10:4). In this case v 19 
was written after the whole vision was given, like 1:1-2, and perhaps all of ch. 1. 

65. This identification with prophetic authority is enforced by the additional description of 
the voice as “‘like a trumpet,”” evoking the same voice that Moses heard when Yahweh was revealed 
on Mount Sinai (Exod. 19:16, 19-20; the voice of Rev. 1:11 is that of an angel who introduces the 
Son of man vision [so 4:1-2)). 

66. The reader steeped in the OT might discern that all such commissions in the prophets 
were commands to write testaments of judgment against Israel (so Isa. 30:8: Jer. 37[30]:2: 39[32]:44; 
cf. also Exod. 34:27; Isa. 8:1; Jer. 36:2; Hab. 3:2) and therefore that at this early point in the book 
there is already a hint that one of its major themes will be judgment. 

67. Le., in vv 12-18 Christ reveals his delegating authority by revealing that by his victory 
over death he became the end-time judge, priest, and king of the churches and of the world. 

68. So Moffatt, “Revelation,” 346; Charles, Revelation 1, 33, Swete, Apocalypse, 21; Robert- 
son, Word Pictures V1, 294; cf. BAGD, 593. 

69. The repeated imperatives of ypépw coupled with the same place names as the imperative 
of 1:11 occur in the seven letters in chs. 2-3. Clearly the imperatives are tied into 1:19 and introduce 
developments of the inaugural Son of man vision. These imperatives are a beginning fulfillment of 
the all-encompassing commissions to write given in vv [1 and 19. In contrast to vv LI and (9. these 
imperatives are formally restricted to the content of the following words of Christ in each letter and 
are thereby formally limited also only to the Son of man vision. Partial fulfillments of the overall 
commissions in 1:11 and 19 appear also in 10:4; 19:9; and 21:5. 


THE THEOLOGY AND GOAL OF THE APOCALYPSE 


The purpose of this section is not to discuss thoroughly the theology of Revela- 
tion but to reflect on important aspects of John’s biblical theology.! 


Suffering and Victory 


As in John’s Gospel, so in John’s Apocalypse, the death-and defeat of Christ 
are, in reality, his victory over Satan (e.g., see the comments on 5:5-6). The 
Lamb’s followers are to recapitulate the model of his ironic victory in their own 
lives; by enduring through tribulation they reign in the invisible kingdom of the 
Messiah (see the comments on 1:6, 9). They exercise kingship in the midst of 
their suffering just as Christ did from the cross: Christians are called to be 
conquerors by emulating in their own lives the archetypal triumph of Jesus. 
Though the Christian’s outer body is vulnerable to persecution and suffering, 
God has promised to protect the regenerated inner spirits of true saints (see the 
comments on 11:1-7).2 And, at the end of the sojourn of Christ’s body (the 
church) on earth, its presence, like his, will be completely removed, and then it 
will be resurrected (see the comments on 11:7-12; cf. 20:8-22:5). 

Conversely, when the church’s opponents persecute God’s people, they 
spiritually defeat themselves in the same manner that Satan was defeated at the 
cross, though it appeared that he had won a physical victory over Christ (cf. 
Col. 2:14-15). Acts of oppression against the saints, when not repented of, lay 
an increasing foundation for the oppressors’ final judgment and even become 
expressions of a judgment of hardening by God on permanently recalcitrant 
people (see further the introductory comments on 8:2-11:19; cf. 11:3-6). 

The main rhetorical goa] of the literary argument of John’s Apocalypse is 
to exhort God’s people to remain faithful to the call to follow the Lamb's 
paradoxical example and not to compromise, all with the goal of inheriting final 
salvation. This, however, is not the most significant theological idea in the book 
(see on the conclusion to 21:1—22:5).3 The major theological theme of the book 
is the glory due to God because he has accomplished full salvation and final 


1. For further comments on the biblical theology of Revelation see the section above on 


“Structure and Plan,” esp. pp. 144-51. 

2. This discussion follows Caird, Revelation, 291-97. 

3. For a good analysis of Revelation’s theology see Bauckham, Theology of the Book of 
Revelation, though I make qualifications throughout the commentary below, esp. with respect to the 


significance of 11:11-13. 
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judgment (see the comments on 1:6; 4:11; 5:11-13; 19:1, 5, 7; cf. 11:17). Even 
the notion of Christ and the church reigning ironically in the midst of their 
suffering and the idea of unbelieving persecutors experiencing spiritual defeat 
in the midst of their physical victories demonstrate the wisdom of God and point 
accordingly to his glory.4 


The Throne 


The vision in chs. 4-5 portrays a heavenly world in which God and the Lamb's 
throne is the center, with everything else surrounding it, first a rainbow aura, 
then the “living creatures” who guard the throne, then the twenty-four elders 
sitting on thrones in a second outer circle, and finally all other creatures in the 
universe.5 The seventeen references to God’s “‘throne’’ in these chapters (of 
thirty-four in the book) underscore the centrality of God’s sovereignty, for which 
he is climactically given glory in 4:9-11 and 5:12-13. God and Christ are 
glorified because Christ’s resurrection demonstrates that they are sovereign over 
creation to judge and to redeem. The clear deduction from chs. 4 and 5 is that 
the Lamb is in the same divine position as God, a point reiterated throughout 
the remainder of the book and intimated earlier (e.g., see the comments on 
1:13-14). 

Chs. 4—5 introduce and overshadow all the visions in 6:1-22:5, which 
flow out of this introductory vision and are to be seen as the historical con- 
sequences of divine sovereignty in its exercise of redemption and judgment. 
God and Christ are in ultimate control of all the woes of both believers and 
unbelievers. 

Their absolute sovereignty over such unpleasant events poses a theological 
problem: how can the righteousness, goodness, and holiness of Christ and God 
be maintained if they are so directly linked as the ultimate cause behind ail the 
judgments and behind the demonic agents who carry out many of the destructive 
judgments under ultimate divine supervision? Some commentators do not think 
there is a theological problem, since they do not view Christ and God as the 
immediate cause of the judgments. Christ, they say, only ‘‘permits”’ or ‘‘toler- 
ates” such characters as the four horsemen to execute their woes.® Not only does 
the Apocalypse see the divine throne as ultimately behind the trials of believers 
and woes of unbelievers, but the major OT passages formative for the seals, 
trumpets, and bowls, without exception, have God as the ultimate cause of the 
ordeals (so Zech. 6:1-8; Ezek. 14:21; Lev. 26:18-28 and their use in Rev. 6:2-8). 

The answer to this theological difficulty lies in the ultimate purpose of 


4. See the comments below on 5:12 for the link between the slain Lamb, wisdom, and divine 
glory, which is not found in the hymns of praise at the end of ch. 4. 

5. See Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 101-4. 

6. E.g.. Caird, Revelation, 81-83. 
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the woes, which is to refine the faith of believers and to punish unbelievers. The 
direct connection between chs 4-5 and the horsemen’s woes in 6:1-8 clarifies 
this issue further. 6:1-8 tells of an effect of Christ’s death and resurrection. He 
transfonned the suffering of the cross into a triumph, gained sovereignty over 
the powers of evil, who had crucified him (cf. 1:18; Col. 2:15), and subsequently 
uses them to achieve his purposes of refining his people and punishing those 
who are recalcitrant in their wickedness (see further the comments on 6:1-8). 

As at the end of both ch. 4 and ch. 5, so toward the end of the visions, in 
19:7-8, it is affirmed that the saints are to glorify God; this glorification comes 
at the conclusion of history because of the wedding of the Lamb with his bride, 
who will be perfectly adomed for the occasion; focus on the adorned bride is 
intended to lead the saints to glorify God. This notion of divine glory is central 
also to 21:1-22:5, since, as we have seen, the new Jerusalem (= God’s people) 
can only be defined in relation to its luminescent reflection of God’s glory. 
Indeed, the central feature of the city is God and the Lamb, who shine as a lamp 
upon the city (cf. 21:22-23; 22:5), so that the more complete definition of the 
new Jerusalem is God’s people in full fellowship with God and Christ, reflecting 
the glory of God and Christ. 


The New Creation: One of the Book’s Goals 


The portrayal of the new covenant, new temple, new Israel, and new Jerusalem 
affirms the future fulfillment of the main prophetic themes of the OT and NT, 
which all find their ultimate climax in the new creation. The new creation itself 
is the most overarching of these biblical promises, of which the preceding four 
new realities are but facets.” John’s repeated allusions to the OT historical form 
of these five promises expresses a typological interpretation of history that views 
OT institutions and realities as prophetic foreshadowings of escalated NT equiv- 
alent realities — for example, creation, the exodus as fulfillment of the divine 
covenant and as new creation, the tabernacle, Solomon’s temple, and the old 
Jerusalem. These typological and prophetic themes suggest a belief in God as 
the sovereign designer of all history, which is planned to result in his glory.8 All 
five of these central biblical ideas — new covenant, new temple, new Israel, 
new Jerusalem, and new creation — are metaphors for the one reality of God's 
intimate, glorious presence with his people. 

These same five themes culminate together in 21:1-22:5 and form the 
climax and major point of the entire book up to that point. In particular, the 


7. See Dumbrell, End of the Beginning. See further Beale, “The Eschatological Conception 
of New Testament Theology,” which contends that new creation is the “center” of NT thelogy, 
comprehending within itself al! other major themes and doctrines (e.g., covenant, temple, Israel, 
Jerusalem, justification, reconciliation, and sanctification), though the ultimate goal even of new 
creation is seen to be God’s glory. 

8. See similarly Caird, Revelation, 292. 
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central notion of God's glorious presence, introduced in chs. 4-5 and developed 
throughout the book, is finally culminated in the visions of 21:1-22:5. As we 
will see in the comments on those final visions, a number of the OT prophecies 
that John sees as reaching final fulfillment at the conclusion of history are viewed 
elsewhere in the NT as having already begun fulfillment in Christ and the church 
— for example, new creation, new temple, apostles as a foundation of the temple, 
new Jerusalem, the promise of God’s tabernacling presence (21:3), and the 
kingship of the saints. And even in the Apocalypse it is apparent that these 
prophecies had already begun to be fulfilled in the latter part of the first century 
— for example, new creation (3:14), new temple (the lampstands in 1:12-13, 
20, the exalted saints in the heavenly temple in 6:9-11), and kingship (1:5-6, 9, 
13; 2:27; 3:21; 5:10). 

But the concluding visions about new creation in 21:1—22:5 do not express 
the main point of the whole book. They appear near the conclusion of John's 
work to underscore the basis for his final purpose in writing, which is to 
encourage and admonish Christians to remain faithful. This is why the book 
concludes with a nonvisionary, auditory epilogue of repeated promises, exhor- 
tations, affirmations of Christ’s soon coming, and warnings to the saints in 
22:6-21. The vision of the future perfected people of God in unending fellowship 
with his glorious presence is intended to encourage and motivate the readers to 
persevere through temptations that would lead them into compromise. The 
prospect of final victory should provide impetus to win partial victory now by 
not compromising. 

The bride is contrasted with the prostitute in 17:1—22:5 primarily to en- 
courage and admonish the faltering churches, troubled by compromise with the 
prostitute, to stop compromising and reflect in greater measure the aspects of 
their coming consummated excellence in anticipation of it. This intention is 
suggested by the fact that the imperfections of the church named in chs. 2~3 
have an antithetical correspondence with the perfections named in 21:1-22:5.9 


The Place of Christians in the World 


In the light of all this and the exegetical analysis in the following commentary, 
we have already contended in the section of this Introduction on “Structure and 
Plan” that the main idea of the Apocalypse could be roughly formulated as 
follows: the sovereignty of God and Christ in redeeming and judging brings 
them glory, which is intended to motivate saints to worship God and reflect his 
glorious attributes through obedience to his word (see, e.g., on 22:9). It is not 
coincidental that the Apocalypse’s most significant expressions of worship occur 
where God’s glory is highlighted (chs. 4-5; 7:9-12; 11:15-19; 15:2-8; 19:1-8; 
see also where words for “worship” are found). Idolatry is regarded not merely 


9. See pp. 108-51 above and the conclusion to the comments on 21:1-22:5. 
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as worshiping other gods, but as “‘the failure to worship the one who is Lord of 
all.” 

The book portrays an end-time new creation that has irrupted into the 
present old world through the death and resurrection of Christ and through the 
sending of the Spirit at Pentecost. John’s vision communicates values that run 
counter to the values of the old world and provide ‘‘a structure of meaning that 
grounds” the lives of Christians in the new world.!! The symbols describing the 
new world spell out the eternal significance and consequences of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection and of the present choices and behavior of the readers. 
Part of the main point is to motivate the readers not to compromise with the 
world but align their thoughts and behavior with the God-centered standards of 
the new creation. They are to see their own situation in this world in the light 
of the eternal perspective of the new world, which is now their true home. 

In this respect, the churches are to read and reread the book in their 
assembly so that they may continually be reminded of God’s real, new world, 
which stands in opposition to the old, fallen system in which they presently live. 
Such a continual reminder will cause them to realize that their home is not in 
this old world but in the new world portrayed parabolically in the heavenly 
visions. Continued reading of the book will encourage genuine saints to realize 
that what they believe is not strange and odd, but truly normal from God’s 
perspective. They will not be discouraged by outside worldliness, including what 
has crept into the churches, which is always making godly standards appear odd 
and sinful values seem normal.!2 John refers to true unbelievers in the book as 
“earth-dwellers” because their ultimate home is on this transient earth. They 
cannot trust in anything except what their eyes see and their physical senses 
perceive; they are permanently earthbound, trusting only in earthly security, and 
will perish with this old order at the end of time when the corrupted cosmos 
finally is judged and passes away.!3 On the other hand, Christians are like 
pilgrims passing through this world. As such they are to commit themselves to 
the revelation of God in the new order so as progressively to reflect and imitate 
his image and increasingly live according to the values of the new world, not 
being conformed to the fallen system, its idolatrous images, and associated 
values (cf. Rom. 12:2). 

In this connection it may be profitable to ask why Christ addresses the 
churches in the letters through their angelic representatives, especially since it 
does not seem logical to blame angels for the sins of churches. One answer is 
that it is essential to the idea of corporate representation that the representative 
be held accountable for the group and the group for the actions of the represen- 


10. M. M. Thompson, ‘Worship in the Book of Revelation,” 51. 
11. So L. L. Thompson, “Mapping an Apocalyptic World,” 120. 
12. For this concept see Wells, God in the Wasteland, 35-59 and passim; idem, No Place for 


Truth. 
13. For this notion see Caird, Revelation, 88, and sce further below on 6:17. 
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tative, So there is some sense in which the angels are accountable for the 
churches, yet the churches also benefit from the position of the angels. 

In this respect, the existence of the churches in heaven is represented and 
embodied in their representative angels. In fact, one reason for the presence of 
so many angels throughout the visions in Revelation, and especially for address- 
ing the churches through their representative angels (chs. 2-3), is to remind true 
Christians that a dimension of their existence is already in the heavenly realm, 
that their real home is not with the unbelieving ‘‘earth-dwellers,” and that they 
have heavenly help and protection in their struggle not to be conformed to the 
pagan environment. And one purpose of the church gathering on earth every 
week (as in 1:3, 9), in addition to the purposes noted above, is to be reminded 
of its heavenly identity by modeling its worship on the angels’ and the heavenly 
church’s worship of the exalted Lamb. This is why scenes of heavenly liturgy 
are woven throughout the Apocalypse, especially in concluding sections, which 
serve as interpretations of the preceding visionary narratives,!4 It is in this 
manner that the churches are to learn how to worship in their gathered meetings 
and are to be given a zeal for worship of the true God. The intended consequence 
is that believers experience an increasing attitude of worshipful reverence for 
God, not only in church assemblies, but in bowing to divine sovereignty in every 
aspect of their lives and in every facet of its outworking. 


The Theological Meaning of the Use of Symbols 


There is also theological significance in John’s method of symbolizing the 
heavenly world and other invisible forces, such as demonic powers. The literary 
form of symbolic parable appears whenever ordinary wamings are no longer 
heeded, and no warning will ever be heeded by people who are spiritually callous 
and intent on continuing in disobedience.'5 The parabolic aspect of the OT 
prophets’ messages is one of the means by which such people are to be blinded 
(cf. Isa. 6:9-10). Yet, the parables are also intended to have a jolting effect on 
the remnant who have become complacent among the compromising majority, 
and a remnant of pseudobelievers are thus to be awakened and genuinely con- 
verted. Parables function in the same manner in Ezekiel and in Jesus’ ministry. 
Therefore, the appearance of parables in redemptive history signals judgment 
on the majority of the covenant community. 


14. See the comments below on 1:20b for further elaboration of this significance of angels 
in Revelation. On the relation of christology to angelology in the Apocalypse see Gundry, ‘‘Angelo- 
morphic Christology,” who contends that the angelic figures in, -€.g., 7:2-3; 10:1-7; 18:1-3; and 
20:1-3 represent Christ, not a messenger distinct from him, as the OT Yahweh's “angel” is another 
way of referring to God himself (see likewise the comments below on 10:1 ff.). 

15. The remainder of this discussion summarizes a special treatment of 2:7 in the commentary 


section, as well as an analysis of the hearing formula in Beale, “The Hearing Formula and the 
Visions of John in Revelation.” 
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Against this OT and Gospel background, John’s repeated use of the hearing 
formula, “the one having ears, let him hear,” is not novel but in line with the 
prior prophetic pattern. His use of the phrase is linked to Isa. 6:9-10, as well as 
to Ezek. 3:27 (cf. Ezek. 12:2), and is a development of the Gospels’ use of the 
phrase (e.g., Matt. 13:9-17, 43), which itself likewise elaborates on Isa. 6:9-10. 
As with the OT prophets and Jesus, the expression about hearing indicates that 
parabolic communication is intended both to open the eyes of the true remnant 
and to blind counterfeit members of the covenant community. It will reveal truth 
to some but conceal it from others. John addresses the formula to the church, 
which is the continuation of the true Israel, the true covenant community. But 
the church, like Israel, has become spiritually dull and has begun to compromise 
by associating with idolatry. 

The parabolic method of revelation is instituted in the Apocalypse because 
many in the churches have become intractable in their compromising stance. 
The symbols in Revelation have both a hardening effect on the unbelieving and 
a shock effect on genuine saints caught up in the church’s compromising com- 
placency. The symbols reveal, for example, the terrible, Satanic essence of the 
idolatrous institutions with which God’s true people are beginning to participate. 
The goal is that they realize the horrific nature of these institutions and imme- 
diately break off any association with them. 

The hearing formula at the end of each letter anticipates the visionary 
parables in chs. 4—21, and a similar formula appears in 13:9. This is a further hint 
that John intends the symbolic visions of chs. 4-21 to have this dual revelatory 
function, to open the eyes of some and to blind others. This means that the symbolic 
visions in chs. 4-2] are parabolic portrayals of the more abstractly expressed 
material in chs. 2—3. Therefore, the letters broadly interpret the symbolic visions, 
and vice versa. The twofold spiritual function of the symbols is supported further 
by the fact that John has patterned the series of rumpets and bow]s after the Exodus 
plague signs, which functioned both to harden the Egyptians and to give insight 
and redemption to Israel. But a remnant among the Egyptians responded positively 
to the plagues and left Egypt with Israel, and the majority of Israelites who left 
Egypt were characterized by unbelief (see Psalm 95). Consequently, as with the 
OT prophets and Jesus, the symbols used by John not only harden the reprobate, 
but both jolt genuine believers out of their spiritual anaesthesia and shock aremnant 
among the unbelieving mass to believe. John applies the Exodus model to the 
church and the world. Consequently, the great extent of symbolic material in 
Revelation is due primarily to John’s theological intent to identify his relation to 
the situation of the Asia Minor churches with the relation of the OT prophets and 
Jesus to the plight of Israel. 

Many consider Revelation primarily a map of future events (esp. chs. 
4-22) that have yet to happen. While significant sections do look to the future, 
many refer to the past and the present. This is to say, in view of the preceding 
discussion, that the book of Revelation is not merely a futurology but also a 
redemptive-historical and theological psychology for the church’s thinking. 


COMMENTARY 


1:1-20: PROLOGUE 


INTRODUCTION: THE APOCALYPSE WAS REVEALED FOR 
WITNESS, WHICH RESULTS IN BLESSING (1:1-3) 


These three verses contain a general summary of the whole book. 


The Revelation Is Given to John as a Heavenly Commentary on 
What God Has Done in Christ So That John Will Bear Witness to 
It (1:1-2) 


These two verses convey the origin, subject, nature, and one of the purposes of 
the book. 

1 The word &noxéAvyic (‘apocalypse’) expresses the subject and nature 
of the book. The book is a heightened form of prophecy, which can be referred to 
as ‘‘apocalyptic,” as apparent from the use of ‘‘apocalypse”’ and ‘‘prophecy” in vv 
1-3 and in 22:7.! The likelihood that &xoxdAvyic (“apocalypse”) is not a technical 
term for an apocalyptic genre is evident further from recognition of it as part of an 
allusion to Daniel 2, since the whole of Rev. 1:1 is patterned after the broad structure 
of Dan. 2:28-30, 45-47 (cf. LXX, Theod.), where the verb &noxaAvnto (“‘reveal’’) 
appears five times (cf. also 2:19, 22 in Theod.), the phrase & det yevéoBan (“what 
must come to pass”) appears three times (see Theod.), and onpatve (“‘signify”’) 
appears twice (LXX; cf. also 2:23 LXX). 

The significance of this OT background for v 1 is best understood from 
examination of the following phrase, SeiGa1 . . . & Sei yevéo@an (“to show . .. what 
must come to pass’’), which, together with év téyet (“quickly”), is derived from 
Dan. 2:28-29, 45 (as discussed above, pp. 152-53). év tayet (“quickly”) is a 
deliberate substitute for Daniel’s én’ Eoyatwv tav tepe@v (“‘in the latter days”’; 
e.g., Dan. 2:28) and connotes neither the speedy manner in which the Daniel 
prophecy is to be fulfilled? nor the mere possibility that it could be fulfilled at any 
time, but the definite, imminent time of fulfillment, which likely has already begun 


1. For expanded discussion of the threefold genre of the book see pp. 37-43 above. 
2. Against Walvoord, Revelation, 35. 
3. Against A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 416-17. 
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in the present. This may be evident as we recognize that én’ éayataw tov Twepanv 
(“‘in the latter days”) in Daniel 2 must be understood as referring only to the temporal 
aspect of the prophecy’s fulfillment and not to the rapid manner in which it is to be 
fulfilled. John’s substitution of év téye1 implies his expectation that the final 
tribulation, defeat of evil, and establishment of the kingdom, which Daniel expected 
to occur distantly ‘‘in the latter days,” would begin in his own generation, and, 
indeed, that it had already begun to happen (for the idea of tribulation preceding the 
divine kingdom see Daniel 7, which is a parallel prophecy to Daniel 2). 

Therefore, it is also unnecessary to introduce into v 1 the idea that John 
has a prophetic perspective in which, for various reasons, what is actually to 
occur in the distant future is perceived as near. Some believe that John was 
expecting only a coming crisis of persecution.* But that he was also anticipating 
God’s victory over evil and the inauguration of the kingdom is clear from the 
Daniel 2 (and 7) context, as well as from what follows in Revelation 1. 

Rev. 1:1 especially should be seen as introducing the main idea of the book, 
and it is, indeed, understood by many as the title of the whole work. Therefore, if 
John understands this Danielic allusion in 1:1 in the light of the eschatological 
context of Daniel 2, then he may be asserting that he conceives of what follows in 
his book ultimately within the thematic framework of Daniel 2 (and probably its 
parallel apocalyptic chapters) or at least as closely linked to that framework. The 
focus of “quickness” and “neamess” in vv 1-3 is primarily on inauguration of 
prophetic fulfillment and its ongoing aspect, not on neamess of consummated 
fulfillment, though the latter is secondarily in mind as leading from the former. 

Indeed, what follows shows that the beginning of fulfillment and not final 
fulfillment is the focus. The references to the imminent eschatological period 
(v 3b), the fact of Christ’s present kingship over the world’s kings (v 5), the 
initia] form of the saints’ kingdom (vv 6, 9), and the following “Son of man’”’ 
reference (1:7) and vision (vv 13-15), also indicating initial fulfillment of Daniel 
7, point strongly to this focus and to the presence of a Danielic frame of reference 
(see the discussion of these texts below). Similarly, the allusion to “seven 
lampstands,” from Zechariah 4, in vv 12, 20 and the reference to Isa. 49:2 and 
11:4 (the sword in the Messiah's mouth) in v 16 also indicate that the OT 
prophecies in those texts have begun to be fulfilled. In fact, only one verse in 
all of Revelation 1 clearly includes reference to Christ’s last advent. And even 
that verse, 1:7, refers to the progressive nature of the fulfillment of Dan. 7:13 
throughout the age, which will be culminated by Christ’s final coming (the end 
of the age is also included in the names for God in 1:4a and 1:8b and for Christ 
in v 17). And just as the vision of Daniel 2 is communicated through symbols 
(cf. onnatve (‘signify’) in Daniel 2; John 12:33; 21:19), so in like manner are 
the contents of John's vision revealed to him.5 


4. E.g., Caird, Revelation, 12. 
5. For more discussion and validation of the Daniel background of Rev. 1:1 and its temporal 
implications for inaugurated fulfillment see pp. 153-54 above. 
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The opening expression Anoxddvyts "Inood Xptotod (“revelation of 
Jesus Christ”) could mean that the “revelation” is given by or from Jesus 
(subjective genitive or genitive of source). However, the phrase may also include 
the idea that the revelation is about Jesus (objective genitive), since "Incot 
(“Jesus”) could be understood in this sense in a number of passages in the book 
(1:9; 12:17; 14:12; 17:6; 19:10a, b, 20:4; cf. 6:9; 12:17; 19:10), though this is 
contested by many.® The immediate context does favor the subjective genitive: 
(1) the following clause says that ‘“‘God gave” (or revealed) the revelation to 
Jesus; (2) Christ is set within the chain of revelation, so that he is one of the 
agents who reveals (see below); (3) in the NT and Revelation prophecy comes 
from Christ to a prophet, and the content of the message is not always informa- 
tion about Christ.’ Rev. 22:16, 20 confirm this by portraying Jesus as the One 
who bears revelatory testimony through his angel to the churches.8 

The chain of communication in v 1 is from God to Jesus to an angel to 
John and finally to Christian “servants.”” The phrase toi S00A01g odtod (“to 
his servants’’) refers to the community of faith, which has a general prophetic 
vocation,? rather than to a limited group of prophets. This scheme of communica- 
tion probably explains why in some sayings later in the book it is difficult to 
discern whether the speaker is God, Christ, or an angel, since the message 
actually derives from all three (note likewise that in the OT the angel of the 
Lord and God himself are sometimes indistinguishable [e.g., Gen. 18:1-33; 
22:12-18; Judg. 6:11-18; 13:1-24}). The conclusion of the book confirms this 
reasoning by asserting that one angel sent from Christ revealed all of the visions 
to John (cf. 22:6, 8, 16). 

Therefore, John’s book is a prophetic work which concerns the imminent 
and inaugurated fulfillment of OT prophecies about the kingdom in Jesus Christ 
(see below for further discussion of the inaugurated end times in ch. 1).!0 

2 The subject of the Apocalypse is now made more explicit. When John 
saw all the visions, that experience was none other than his witness of the 
revelation about and by God and Jesus Christ. As with the initial genitive 
construction in v 1, so here the genitive phrases tov Adyov tod Ge0d xal tiv 
paptuptav "Incod Xpiotod (“the word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ”) could imply that God and Jesus are the subjects of the revelations (so 
most commentators). But the genitives may also express the idea that these 


6. The majority of commentators contest the notion that ‘Ingod is objective genitive in these 
passages; so, e.g., Sweet, “Testimony of Jesus,” 103-4; Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 196-209, and 
others who may be too restrictive in seeing the above references as only subjective genitives; see 
further below on v 2. Hughes, Revelation, 15, is one of the few who prefers an objective genitive 
in I:la. 

7. So Boring, Revelation, 64-65. 

8. So Ladd, Revelation, 294. 

9. Cf. 22:6-9: Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 88-93; Sweet, Revelation, 59. 

10. On the theological problem of imminence in vv | and 3, as well as throughout the book, 
see on 22:6-7, 12. See also on 1:7; 2:5; 10:6-7; 12:12. 
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visions are “about” God and Jesus (cf. the passages mentioned in the comments 
on v 1, especially 1:9; 6:9; and 20:4, where the same genitive phrase may include 
both a subjective and objective sense). There is undoubtedly a link between the 
occurrence of this expression here and its occurrence in 1:9b, which focuses 
most on John’s own witness to the earthly Christ, with whom he was familiar 
from the Jesus traditions of the Gospels.!! Therefore, both in 1:1 and 2 and in 
the similar genitive phrases throughout the book, it is perhaps best to see an 
intentional ambiguity and therefore a ‘‘general” genitive which includes both 
subjective and objective aspects. !2 

xal tiv paptupiay "Incod Xpiotod (“the witness of Jesus Christ’”’) is 
parallel with tov Adyov tod Geod (“the word of God”’) and clarifies its precise 
content. The revelatory “word about God” concerns what he has camed out 
through Jesus Christ. 

The last clause of v 2, S00 eldev, is difficult. It could be the object of 
“signified” in v 1 (‘He signified . . . whatever things he saw’’) with an inter- 
vening parenthesis, all that precedes in v 2, explaining John’s identity.!3 How- 
ever, it could be in apposition to “‘the word of God and the testimony of Jesus,” 
as a further object of ‘‘witnessed”’: “he witnessed . . . whatever things he saw.” !4 


The Apocalypse Was Revealed So That Believers Would Be Blessed 
by Having a Heavenly Perspective on Redemptive History and 
Consequently Obeying the Commands of the Lord of History (1:3) 


John’s witness to the heavenly commentary concerning what God has done in 
Christ is not intended as an apocalyptic curiosity to tantalize the intellect but to 
inform Christians about how God wants them to live in the light of recent 
redemptive history. The book contains information for the mind, but it is infor- 
mation that entails ethical obligation. That the book has an ultimate ethical aim 
is borne out by the conclusion in 22:6-21, which is an intentional expansion of 
the prologue in 1:1-3, and especially by the ethical emphasis of 1:3 (cf. the 
phraseological parallels in 22:7b, 9b, 10b, 18a, 19a). 

3 A “blessing” will come on those who obey the divine imperatives 
(“‘hearing” and ‘‘keeping”’ may be a hendiadys emphasizing obedience), and a 
curse will come on those who do not (cf. 22:18-19). Therefore, npoonteta 
(‘‘prophecy’’) in v 3 is primarily a reference not to predictive revelation but to 


11. Cf. Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 196-201. 

12. Cf. MHT III, 210-11; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 13-14. 

13. So M. Stuart, Apocalypse I, 7-8. 

14. Because of the awkwardness of the clause of v 2 MA adds xen ative elon xo ative. xeT 
‘yeveoOar peta tauta. at the end of the verse (likewise Arabic [Gill, Revelation, 693]). The resultant 
reading is ‘‘(to which things he saw) and what things are and what things must come to pass after 
these things.” Possibly, this was an intentional supplement to form an inciusio with 1:19, which has 
an almost identical threefold temporal clause. 
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divine disclosure demanding an ethical response, in line with OT “prophecy,” 
which primarily addresses present situations and only secondarily foretells. 

John gives here the reason that his readers should heed the ethical impera- 
tives of the book: 6 yap xaipdc Eypic (“for the time is near”). But the precise 
meaning of the clause must be determined so that we can understand how it 
serves as a basis for the preceding. It is linked with év téyeu (“quickly”) in v 1 
as another temporal expression of imminence. This link indicates that here John 
is developing further the “inaugurated” latter-day perspective on the OT (espe- 
cially Daniel 2) which v 1a conveys. The connection between the two expres- 
sions of imminence is highlighted in the conclusion of John’s book, where a 
paraphrase of 1:3a (22:7b: “‘blessed is the one keeping the words of the prophecy 
of this book’’) is introduced by a repetition of 1:1a (22:6-7a: “to show his 
servants what must come to pass quickly. And, behold, I come quickly”) and 
where 6 xaipds yup éyyuc éotw (“for the time is near”) and tots Adyous Tis 
mpoontelac tod PiBA{ov tovtov (“the words of the prophecy of this book’’) are 
repeated (22:10). 

& xaipdc Eyyuc (‘the time is near”) is an exaggerated expression of 
imminence that includes a notion of present time. The statement has a striking 
figurative parallel in Mark 1:15: nexArjpwtan 6 xaipdc nal tyyxev 1) Baotela. 
TOD Ge0d (“the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has drawn near’’). It 
is apparent from the synonymous parallelism in Mark 1:15 that the nearness of 
“the kingdom” prophesied in the OT is but a sharpening of what is stated in 
the first clause about the fulfillment of “the time” in the present. The same 
present aspect appears relevant for Rev. 1:3b. The least that can be said is that 
the wording in Revelation refers to the immediate future. John probably views 
the death and resurrection of Christ as inaugurating the long-awaited kingdom 
of the end times, which the OT (e.g., Daniel) had predicted and which will 
continue to exist throughout the church age.!5 

The unconsummated aspect of the fulfillment also included in the two 
expressions of imminence in vv | and 3 refers to the imminent tribulation, which 
has already begun (cf. 1:9; 2:9, 22; 3:10), and to the coming of Christ. But as 
will be seen (below, on v 7), the repeated statements in the following chapters 
that Christ will ‘come quickly” likely do not allude primarily to his apocalyptic 
appearance at the end of the age but to all his unseen comings in judgment 
throughout the age and climaxing with the final parousia (so 2:16; 3:11; ef. 
likewise 2:5, 16; 16:15). 

Therefore, the ethical assertion of v 3a is based on the “already-and-not- 
yet” end-time aspect of v 3b (cf. the almost identical wording and logical 
connection in 22:7; see also 3:10-12; 22:12). The readers should obey the ethical 
injunctions of John’s prophetic words because of what their Lord has done for 
them and what he will do in the future (vv 6-7 juxtapose these two latter-day 


15. See p. 182 above for further discussion of v 3b, especially with respect to the idiomatic 
language here for inaugurated fulfillment. 
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time elements). To claim to have benefited from Christ’s past redemptive work 
entails an acknowledgment to submit to him as Lord in the present and in the 
future. 


SALUTATION: JOHN GREETS THE CHURCHES ON BEHALF 
OF THE FATHER, THE SPIRIT, AND THE SON, WHOSE 
REDEMPTIVE WORK RESULTS IN THE CHURCHES’ NEW 

‘ STATUS, ALL TO GOD’S GLORY (1:4-8) 


The salutation identifies the readership, which was only implied in v 3, and 
gives further description of God and Christ, who were only briefly mentioned 
in 1:1-2. The latter description also serves to summarize the theme of the book, 
which began in vv 1-3. 


John Communicates Grace and Peace to the Churches from the 
Eternal Father, the Spirit, and the Faithful Son, Who Conquered 
Death, Has Begun to Reign as King, and Has Redeemed Believers 
as Kings and Priests, All for God’s Glory (1:4-6) 


4a Vv 4-5b take the form of an ancient epistolary greeting. John thus combines 
the genre of apocalyptic prophecy (cf. 1:i-3) with that of epistle. The “seven 
churches” refer to seven historical churches in Asia, but the number ‘‘seven”’ 
could hardly have arisen by chance. This is the favorite number of the Apoca- 
lypse, which has been influenced by the OT predilection for the number. In the 
OT seven was used to denote “fullness,” that is, the time necessary for something 
to be done effectively, or a general designation of thoroughness or completeness 
(see below on v 4b), Sometimes seven is both literal and figurative (e.g., in 
Leviticus 4-16 ‘‘sprinkling blood seven times” is both a literal action and a 
figurative representation of a complete, effective act). Other times it is purely 
figurative for completeness (e.g., Lev. 26:18-28: God will punish Israel “seven 
times”’ if they do not repent — not seven distinct punishments but a complete 
chastisement). The idea of completeness originates from the creation account in 
Genesis 1, where six days of creation are followed by the consummate seventh 
day of God’s rest. 

Therefore, against this background and in the light of the clear figurative 
uses of “seven’’ elsewhere in Revelation, the number here must also be figurative 
for “fullness” (see pp. 58-59 above). But what kind of fullness is in mind? The 
number is an instance of synecdoche, a figure of speech in which the part is put 
for the whole: the seven historical churches are viewed as representative of all 
the churches in Asia Minor and probably, by extension, the church universal. A 
reference to the full church universal is pointed to, in particular, by the figurative 
reference to worldwide judgments in the number of of the seven seals, trumpets, 
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and bowls, by the fact that after chs. 2 and 3 “‘it is the universal church that is 
centre stage, with no further mention of congregations,” '6 and by ‘“‘the defini- 
tiveness with which he seems to envisage his prophecy as the final culmination 
of the whole biblical tradition” throughout the entire book.!7 

The universal nature of the ‘‘seven churches” will become clearer from 
what follows, especially the seven lampstands (1:12; see also on 11:3ff.), which 
represent the entire people of God during the interadvent age and the churches’ 
cosmic, universal identity as the spiritual, heavenly temple, in the midst of which 
Christ is present (see on 1:16; see also, e.g., 1:6; 5:9-10). Likewise, Zech. 4:10 
and Rev. 5:6 also understand the “‘seven lamps” (= “seven spirits” = the “Holy 
Spirit”) as carrying out God's effective, universal work (5:6: ‘‘in all the earth’’) 
as they are mounted on the lampstand(s). Therefore, the lampstands also must 
be included in that universal work and have a universal identity (see further 
below and see on 1:12; 4:5; 5:6). That the “‘seven churches” represent the whole 
church, at least in Asia Minor, if not the world, is suggested further in that the 
letters addressed to particular churches in chapters 2-3 are also said at the 
conclusion of each letter to be addressed to all ‘‘the churches.’’!8 This universal 
identification is found as early as the second century in the Muratorian Canon 
(A.D. 180): “John, too, in the Apocalypse, though he writes to seven churches, 
yet speaks to all.” 

The typical elements of the epistolary greeting, yapic dpiv xa elptivn 
(“grace to you and peace’), are, as in other NT epistles, conditioned by what 
follows in the letters and the historical situation of the readership. The Christian 
readers need grace to persevere in their faith in the midst of tribulation, especially 
pressures to compromise (cf. chs. 2-3). And in the midst of such external turmoil 
they need the inner ‘‘peace”’ that only the eternal God who is sovereign over 
the vicissitudes of space-time history can give. The purpose of this’ revelation 
is to give the eternal, transhistorical perspective of “the one who is and who 
was and who is coming,”’ which can enable them to understand his command- 
ments and so motivate them to obedience (cf v 3). Confidence in God’s 
sovereign guidance of all earthly affairs instills courage to stand strong in the 
face of difficulties that test faith: this is the point of the OT expressions which 
lie behind “the one who is and who was and who is coming.” 

The complete threefold clause is a reflection of Exod. 3:14 together with twofold 
and threefold temporal descriptions of God in Isaiah (cf. Isa. 41:4; 43:10; 44:6; 48:12), 
which themselves may be developed reflections on the divine name in Exod. 3:14. The 
name in Exod. 3:14 was also expanded in twofold and threefold manners in later Jewish 
tradition: “I am he who is and who will be” (Jarg. Ps.-J. Exod. 3:14); “I am now what 
I always was and always will be’ (Midr. Rab. Exod. 3.6; Alphabet of Rabbi Akiba; 
likewise Midr. Ps. 72.1); ‘I am he who is and who was, and I am he who will be” (Jarg. 


Ps.-J. Deut. 32:39; see likewise the gloss to Targ. Neof. Exod. 3:14). In Mekilta Shirata 
4.25-32; Bahodesh 5.25-31, a similar threefold formula is used of the God of the Exodus 


16. Moyise, Old Testament in Revelation, 2A. 
17. Bauckham, Theology, 16. 
18. So also Hughes, Revelation, 18. 
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in direct linkage with Deut. 32:39 (the Shirata reference is also linked to a like threefold 
formula based on Isa. 41:4; note the threefold formula based on Isa. 44:6 in Midr. Rab. 
Gen. 81.2; Midr. Rab. Deut. 1.10; and Midr. Rab. Song 1.9§1; for a similar threefold 
formula for God without reference to a precise OT text see Josephus, Ap. 2.190; Ant. 
8.280; Aristobulus, fragment 4.5; Sib. Or. 3.16; cf. Rom. 11:36). 

It is unlikely that John is dependent only on Deut. 32:39,!9 since the first and 
last elements of that formula do not match his. Consequently, he is more likely familiar 
with the general tradition represented by the texts, listed above, that expand Exod. 
3:14,20 All these expansions are used in their respective contexts to describe God, not 
merely as present at the beginning, middle, and end of history, but as the incomparable, 
sovereign Lord over history, who is thus able to bring prophecy to fulfillment and to 
deliver his people despite overwhelming odds, whether from Egypt, Babylon, or the 
nations. In. Revelation the last part of the threefold clause, 6 épxdpevoc, is to be 
understood eschatologically and as referring to God's sovereign consummation of 
history in the future, which is clearly indicated by the interpretation of the third element 
in 11:17 and 16:5. The saints can be assured that in the end they will be rewarded for 
their perseverance (11:17-18) and their persecutors punished (16:5-7). A similar 
threefold formula is found in pagan Greek literature as a title of the gods,?! which may 
have sparked John’s appeal to the Jewish formulas as an apologetic (e.g., Pausanias, 
Description of Greece, 10; Phocis, Ozolian Locri, 12.10: Zebs tw, Zebg Eotw, Zebs 
Eooetai (“Zeus was, Zeus is, Zeus will be’’]; likewise Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 9; 
Orphica 39; Plato, Timaeus 37E [Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 3.25.5, cites Pkato’s 
formula]).22 

tind & Ov xa 6 Tv ai 6 epydpevoc is one of the characteristic solecisms in the 
Apocalypse, since a genitive construction should follow &x6. Scribes tried to correct the 
apparent mistake by adding @eov (‘‘[from] God,” IM [a] t; Vic Prim) after the preposition.23 
But it would be a blunder of modern thinking to judge this as a mistake of one who did 
not know his Greek very well. Here, as often elsewhere, commentators generally ac- 
knowledge that the “incorrect” grammar is intentional. 6 dv is probably taken from Exod. 
3:14, where it occurs twice as an explanation of the divine name Yahweh, and John keeps 
it in the nominative in order to highlight it as an allusion to Exodus.24 Furthermore, the 
full threefold phrase may have become a general title for God in Judaism (see above), 
and this would have been reason enough for the author to maintain the nominatives. 
Beckwith, Robertson, and others argue unnecessarily that John considered the LKX 
paraphrase of the divine name indeclinable, since the unchangeable form would have 
suited better the majesty, sovereignty, and unchangeableness of God.26 If such were the 


19. Against Trudinger, “OT in Revelation,” 87. 

20. So similarly Delling, ‘‘Zum Gottesdienstlichen Stil,” 124-26; cf. discussion of the 
targumic references by McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, \05-12. 

21. M. Stuart, Apocalypse LU, 16. 

22. Moffatt, 21, cites a similar formula predicated of the Egyptian god Ani in a papyrus text. 
For other examples see Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 168, 179, 181; McNamara, New Testament and 
Palestinian Targum, 102; for early patristic references see Charles, Revelation I, 220-21. 

23. Mussies (Morphology, 94) speculates unconvincingly, with no manuscript evidence, that 
the name of God was written after été, with 6 dv following in apposition, that the name was 
“effaced by thumbing or by decay of the scroll,” and that scribes misconstrued 6 év as originally 
following directly after the preposition. 

24. So also MHT II, 154. M. Stuart, Apocalypse MI, 15, suggests that the indeclinability of 
the name YHWH in the same passage may have enforced this. 

25. See DM, 70. 

26. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 424; Robertson, Grammar, 270, 414, 459, 574-75, 
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case, the same kind of grammatical irregularity would have the same significance for the 
devil's name in 20:2!27 

It is possible that John employs such kinds of constructions here and elsewhere 
as Hebraisms in order to create a “biblical” effect and so to show the solidarity of his 
work with that of God's revelation in the Old Testament.28 Further examples of such 
intended solecisms are in, e.g., 1:5; 2:20; 3:12; 9:14. 

4b This prophetic epistle is also from “the seven spirits who are before the 
throne.” Although some identify these spirits with the seven archangels, mentioned 
in Jewish writings (€.g., 1 En. 20:1-8) or with the seven angels of the trumpets and 
bowls (Rev. 8:2; 15:1, 6-8), the expression is more likely a figurative designation 
of the effective working of the Holy Spirit, since this is the characteristic identifi- 
cation of rvedpa.in the NT when found in conjunction with or as part of an apparent 
formula with God and Christ.29 The reason for the unusual placement of the Spirit 
before Christ is not clear. The phrase is expanded in 4:5, where “seven lamps of 
fire burning before the throne” are equated with “‘the seven spirits of God.” It is 
not too speculative to understand these “‘lamps” (= spints) from John’s metaphori- 
cal perspective as buming on “the seven golden lampstands” (i.e., the churches, 
1:12ff.). Therefore, the Spirit is what empowers the church to be effective as a 
burning lamp of witness in the world,*° which is why it is included in v 4. Rev. 5:6 
also understands the ‘‘seven spirits” as carrying out effective, universal work, but 
as agents of Christ and not of God. The suggestion that the “seven’’ spirits are cited 
in 1:4 because of the seven churches in which the Spirit is at work is also possible. 

The Spirit is the means by which God effects “grace and peace” and by 
which the church is encouraged to obedience and witness (cf. v 3). Indeed, the 
wording “‘seven spirits” is part of a paraphrased allusion to Zech. 4:2-7 (as is 
evident from Rev. 4:5 and 5:6), which identifies the ‘seven lamps” as God’s 
one Spirit, whose role is to bring about God’s grace (cf. Zech. 4:7: “Grace, 
Grace”) in Israel through the successful completion of the rebuilding of the 
temple (see further on 1:12; 4:5; 5:6). That the sevenfold Spirit is ‘‘before the 
throne” highlights its role as an emissary to carry out the bidding of God (4:5) 
and Christ (5:6) on behalf of their subjects.3! 

It is possible that Isa. 11:2ff. (LXCX) is included along with Zechariah in the 
background of the “seven spirits,” since this text is alluded to in Rev. 5:5-6 (cf. “root” 
of Isa. 11:1 in 5:5 and the mention of “‘the seven spirits of God” in 5:6;32 note also the 
use of Isa. 11:4 in 1:16).33 Isa. 11:2ff. (LXX) shows that God’s sevenfold Spirit is what 


27. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 65. 

28. So Charles, Revelation I, 13. In Hebrew the noun in the indirect cases is not inflected. 

29. See Briitsch, Clarté, 27, for a survey of those holding these different views. 

30. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 15. 

31. On the symbolic significance of the number “seven” as perfection or completeness 
together with examples in the pagan world, the OT, Judaism, and the NT see above all M. Stuart, 
Apocalypse 1, 425-32, and also E. D. Schmitz, DNTT ll, 690-92; K. H. Rengstorf, TDNT Il, 627-35, 
H. Balz, EDNT Il, 47-48. 

32. So Farrer, Revelation, 61. = 

33. Contra Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 108-10. Skrinjar, “Sept esprits,”’ 114-36, 
agrees that both OT influences are present. 
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equips the Messiah to establish his end-time reign, and this idea is already implied in 
Rev. 1:4b, since 3:1 expands it by explaining that Christ “has the seven spirits of God” 
(the Living Bible renders weil the phrase in v 4: “‘the seven-fold Spirit”; similarly in 
1 En. 61:6-62:4 the Elect One possesses the sevenfold Spirit from Isa. 11:1 in order to 
praise “the Lord of Spirits” for transferring to him the role of eschatological judgment 
over “the kings .. . who hold the earth” [cf. Rev. 1:5)). 

5 This greeting is also communicated from Jesus Christ, who is given a 
threefold description that forms the basis for the “grace and peace”’ of the church. 
The description is a summary of Christ’s role: he persevered as a faithful witness 
to the Father in the face of persecution even to death, which he conquered, and 
then he became the cosmic muler. The last two elements of resurrection and 
universal kingship in the threefold clause are common themes elsewhere in the 
NT, but prefacing them with the unique mention of Christ as “the faithful 
witness” suits the particular situation of these Asian churches. The following 
chapters reveal that they were tempted to compromise their witness because of 
threatening persecution (even to death). They needed further ‘‘grace and peace” 
to overcome this temptation by modeling their lives on that of Christ, as Antipas, 
one of their number, had done (Avtiniic 6 paptus pov 6 miotdg Lov [‘Antipas, 
my witness, my faithful one”’] in 2:13; cf. 11:7 and 17:6, where Christians are 
said to have died because of their paptupt{a [‘‘witness’’]). 

Believers can take courage in the promise that if they maintain their 
faithful witness despite persecution, they too will reign with Christ, since they 
have won spiritual victory over compromise (cf. 2:10-11; 3:21). Mounce is 
correct to insist that this threefold description is meant “to encourage . . . 
believers about to enter severe persecution,” since they can have confidence 
that Christ has suffered the same thing and overcome it and that therefore they 
will be empowered to do likewise.34 In fact, this witness is primarily prophetic 
in character and, therefore, is made effective through the empowerment of the 
Spirit (19:10; 11:3, 7-11; cf. 1:1-2; 22:19-20).35 Consequently, paptupia (“‘wit- 
ness,"’ and its related word group) is probably not a technical term in the 
Apocalypse for ‘“‘martyr.”’6 Nevertheless, the word group is used repeatedly in 
conjunction with the deaths of Christians (in addition to 1:5 and 2:13, cf. 1:9; 
11:7; 17:6) in order to show that faithful Christian witness brings suffering, a 
typical trait also of OT prophets (cf. Luke 11:47-51).37 

Commentators are no doubt right in seeing Ps. 88(89):27, 37 as the des- 
ignation of Christ as “faithful witness,” “firstborn,” and “ruler of the kings of 
the earth” since all three phrases occur there. However, the significance of the 
allusion is usually not discussed. The immediate context of the Psalm speaks of 
David as an “anointed” king who will reign over all his enemies and whose 


34. Mounce, Revelation, 71. 
35. So Brox, Zeuge und Martyer, 96. 
36. So Brox, Zeuge und Martyer, 97-105; Trites, ““Maptug and Martyrdom.” 


37. For a summary of recent debate over the word’s meaning in Revelation see Ellingworth, 
“The Marturia Debate.” 
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seed will be established on his throne forever (Ps. 88[89]:19-32 LXX; Jewish 
writings understood Ps. 89:28 messianically [Midr. Rab. Exod. 19.7; perhaps 
Pesigta Rabbati 34.2]). John views Jesus as the ideal Davidic king on an 
escalated eschatological level, whose death and resurrection have resulted in his 
eternal kingship and in the kingship of his “beloved” children (cf. v 5b), and 
this idea is developed in v 6. ‘‘The faithful witness” is likely also based on Isa. 
43:10-13 (see further on 3:14). 

“Firstborn” refers to the high, privileged position that Christ has as a result 
of the resurrection from the dead (i.e., a position with respect to the OT idea of 
primogeniture, especially in the context of royal succession [Ps. 89:27-37 
develops this idea from 2 Sam. 7:13-16 and Ps. 2:7-8]). Christ has gained such 
a sovereign position over the cosmos, not in the sense that he is recognized as 
the first-created being of all creation or as the origin of creation, but in the sense 
that he is the inaugurator of the new creation by means of his resurrection, as 
3:14 explains (see the comments there; cf. the same language and idea in Col. 
1:18). 

Christ’s kingship over “the rulers of the earth” does not yet indicate at 
this point his rule over his redeemed people?® but over his defeated enemies, 
since the almost identical phrase oi Baowelc tric yiic (“the kings of the earth’) 
refers typically elsewhere in Revelation to antagonists to God’s kingdom (6:15; 
17:2; 18:3, 9; 19:19; cf. 16:14). This includes not only the kingdoms and peoples 
represented by the kingdoms but also the satanic forces behind these kingdoms. 
It is possible that Christ’s rule in the present will result in the conversion of 
some of these defeated kings, which may be portrayed in 21:24, where the “kings 
of the earth” stream into the heavenly city (see further the commments there). 

Evidently this meditation on the kingship of Christ and his royal seed in 
relation to Psalm 88(89) causes the writer to break into a doxology beginning 
with the phrase 1@ éryandvtt tac (“to the one who loves us”’) and continuing 
through v 6. Christ expressed his love by redeeming his people from their sins 
through his death (‘‘blood”’). People are released from their bondage to the 
power and penalty of sin by identifying by faith with Jesus’ sacrificial death.39 
This suggests a priestly function, since OT priests accomplished sanctification 
and atonement for Israel by sprinkling the blood of sacrificial animals. This 
may be a typological fulfillment of Israel’s redemption from Egypt by the blood 
of the Passover lamb, as evident from the clear allusion to Exod. 19:6 in v 6. 
Here, as in Hebrews, Christ is portrayed as both priest and sacrifice. 

“The faithful witess” of Ps. 88(89):38(37) (LXX) refers specifically to the un- 
ending witness of the moon, which is compared to the unending reign of David’s seed 


on his throne (cf. likewise Ps. 88[89]:29). John applies the phrase directly to the Messiah’s 
own faithful witness, which led to establishment of his eternal kingship. Midr. Rab. Exod. 


38. Against Minear, New Earth, 14; Fiorenza, “Redemption as Liberation,” 223. 
39. For this significance of aipa (‘blood’) see Moris, Apostolic Preaching, 112-28 and 


passim. 
40. Cf. Lev. 16:14-19; Exod. 24:8; Loenertz, Apocalypse, 43. 
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19.7 applies the “firstborn” from Ps. 89:28 to the “King Messiah.” Midr. Rab. Gen. 97 
sees Ps, 89:37 as a messianic prophecy. 

Fiorenza suggests that together with Psalm 89 there is also an allusion to Isa. 55:4: 
“I have made him [David] a testimony (uaptiptov) . . . a prince (Gpyovta) and a 
commander to the Gentiles.”*! For this possibility see the comments below on 3:14. 

6 p&ptus 6 motés 6 npwrtdtoxos (‘the faithful witness, the firstborn”) is nomi- 
native but should strictly be genitive (following &nd ‘Inootd Xpiotod). Like the solecism 
in 1:4 (also following x6), the phrase here is kept in the nominative because it is part 
of an OT allusion that was nominative in its OT context: Ps. 88(89):38(37) has 6 paptus 
... muotéc, while v 27 of the Psalm has mpwtétoxov. The author wants to keep the 
nominative to direct attention to the OT allusion, as well as, perhaps, because, as in v 4, 
the phrase is a designation for the Messiah (whether already in Judaism or as newly 
formulated by John).42 “‘Firstbomn” is changed from its OT accusative form either because 
it has become a name or to conform to nominative 4 pdiptuc 6 motds (“the faithful 
witness’’). 

év t@ alpatt abtod functions instrumentally (“‘by means of his blood’’).43 
Avoavt hus éx tOv Guaptuiv td (“having loosed us from our sins”) occurs only 
here in the NT and may be derived from Isa. 40:2. The variant Aovoavtt (“washed”) 
probably arose as an error of hearing due to the identical sound of ov and v,4¢ since the 
former reading has better textual support and conforms better to the Exodus imagery. 

The participles &yan@vti (“having loved”) and Avoavtt (“having loosed”) are 
coordinate with the following verb énoinaev (“‘He made”), which may suggest that they 
function as verbs under Semitic influence,*5 though the same phenomenon is attested 
widely “from Homer through to the papyri.”46 Some witnesses change txoinoev to 
noincavn (046 1854 2053 2062 pc) in order to bring it into harmony with the two prior 
participles. 

6 Christ’s death and resurrection (v 5) established a twofold office, not 
only for himself (cf. also vv 13-18) but also for believers.47 Their identification 
with his resurrection and kingship (v Sa) means that they too are considered to 
be resurrected and exercising rule with him as a result of his exaltation: he is 
“the ruler of the kings of the earth . . . [so that] he made them a kingdom.” 
They not only have been made part of his kingdom and his subjects, but they 
have also been constituted kings together with him and share his priestly office 
by virtue of their identification with his death and resurrection. 

Some maintain, however, that the saints exercise priesthood but are only 
citizens in the kingdom and do not yet exercise kingship, since that will come 


only at the final coming of Christ (cf. 20:6 and 22:5).48 One response to this 


41. Priester fur Gott, 199-200. 

42. Likewise MHT Ill, 314. This is not, however, sufficient evidence in itself that “faithful 
witness” was a messanic title at the ime. Laughlin, Solecisms, 15, comes closest to our conclusion 
by saying that “the faithful witness” is “directly quoted from the LXX of Ps. 89:37.” 

43. Moule, Idiom-Book, 77. 

44. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 191. 

45. See MHT Il, 428-29; IV, 155; Mussies, Morphology, 326, S. Thompson, Apocalypse and 
Semitic Syntax, 66-67. 

46. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 140. 

47. See Feuillet, “‘Chrétiens prétres,”” 47. 

48. So, e.g., Mealy, After the Thousand Years, 31-32, 84; Fiorenza, Priester fir Gort, 330, 
338; idem, Book of Revelation, 76, who also sees no active role of priesthood. 
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contention is that, since the two words are conjoined so closely, the burden of 
proof is on those who affirm that the one function begins now while the other 
does not. Furthermore, inauguration of both functions is indicated by the contrast 
between the future announcement of Exod. 19:6 (“you will be .. .””) and the 
proclamation of an accomplished fact in Rev. 1:6 (“‘he has made us. . .””).49 

Bacretav, iepeic (‘‘kingdom, priests”) is based on the similar phrase in 
Exod. 19:6 (Bacitetov tepétevja; cf. MT). There is some ambiguity whether 
this phrase in Exodus is to be understood as a “royal priesthood” or as a “priestly 
kingdom,” but the difference is not significant since both can include reference 
to kingly and priestly elements.5° 

Precisely how the church is to exercise these functions is not yet explicit, 
but it will not be surprising to find that the answer lies in understanding how 
Christ himself functioned in these two offices. He revealed God's truth by 
mediating as a priest through his sacrificial death and uncompromising ‘faithful 
witness” to the world (1:5a), and he reigned as king ironically by conquering 
death and sin through the defeat at the cross and subsequent resurrection (1:5). 
Believers spiritually fulfill the same offices in this age by following his model, 
especially by being faithful witnesses by mediating Christ’s priestly and royal 
authority to the world5! (see the discussion of v 5 above and see further on 1:9, 
as well as 2:13, where Antipas is called a ‘‘faithful witness”’ ; the Peshitta renders 
the phrase in 1:6 as “‘spiritual kingdom”’).5! The remainder of the book will 
explain exactly how they do this in the midst of suffering brought on by life in 
a pagan society. 

The expression in Exod. 19:6 is a summary of God’s purpose for Israel 
and primarily meant that the Israelites were to be a kingly and priestly nation 
mediating Yahweh's light of salvific revelation by witnessing to the Gentiles 
(e.g., Isa. 43:10-13), a purpose which the OT prophets repeatedly blame Israel 
for never fulfilling (e.g., Isaiah 40-55). Like the OT priests, now the entire 
people of God have free, unmediated access to God’s presence? because Christ 
has removed the obstacle of sin by his substitutionary blood.°3 It is the light of 
God’s presence that they are to reflect to the world. 

This application of Exod. 19:6 to the church as a priestly witness is attested 
also by 1 Pet. 2:5-10 (v 9: ‘‘a royal priesthood . . . that you may proclaim the 
excellencies of him who has called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light”). In view of the redemptive-historical and prophetic-eschatological ful- 
fillment context of Revelation,4 use of the Exod. 19:6 description of God’s 


49. Cf. Vanhoye, Old Testament Priests and the New Priest, 284; for further argument that 
the saints already exercise kingship see the separate discussion below. 

50. See Gelston, “Royal Priesthood”; Dumbrell, End of the Beginning, 124-26, 159-60, for 
discussion of alternative meanings in Exod. 19:6 and Rev. 1:6. 

51. See likewise Caird, Revelation, 17, 297. 

§2. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 430. 

53. Vanhoye, Old Testament Priests and the New Priest, 289. 

54. Cf. pp. 181-82 above. 
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people does not merely compare the church to the nation Israel but also conveys 
the tacit notion that the church now functions as true Israel, while unbelieving 
ethnic Israelites, who claim to be true “Jews but are not, but are a synagogue 
of Satan” (2:9), are ‘‘liars” (3:9). t@ @e@ xa natpt (“to God and Father”’) is 
a dative of reference or advantage; that is, Christ has made believers to serve 
as kings and priests in service to his Father, which is to be for his Father's eternal 
glory and dominion. 

The high point of vv 1-6, and of the whole chapter, is here: the achievement 
of God’s glory through Christ’s work and the service of his people as kings and 
priests. That God is to receive glory means that he alone is worthy to receive 
credit for the successful accomplishment of redemptive history (see further on 
4:11 and 5:11-13, where God's glory is also the goal; 5:11ff. also directly follows 
an allusion to Exod. 19:6). 

Moses consecrated Aaron and his sons as priests by sprinkling sacrificial blood 
on them and on the altar (Exod. 29:10-21). The priestly nature of the whole nation is 
shown by the fact that Moses consecrated the Israelites in precisely the same manner 
(Exod. 24:4-8). The appointing of all the saints to be priests in Rev. 1:6 probably draws 
from this background.°5 

Commentators are generally divided over the issue of the nature of the saints’ reign 
in v 6. Some hold to the present active reign of saints in 1:6, 9 and 5:10 together with a 
consummate, future stage of that reign.>° Others affirm that only a future reign is in mind 
in the same passages.°’ We should heed P. S. Minear’s warning about making hard-and- 
fast “temporal and spatial” judgments, especially with respect to some aspect of John’s 
eschatology.58 

That Christ has installed saints to function in the present as kings and priests is 
supported by the following six considerations: (1) Fiorenza has observed the striking 
parallel use of the aorist éxoinoev with the accusative plural lepetc in 3 Kgdms. 12:31 
with the sense ‘‘installed as priests.’ There every member of the northern Israelite 
kingdom is described as qualified to be placed in priestly office, even though they are 
not from the tribe of Levi (cf. likewise with respect to Moses in ! Kgdms. 12:6). The 
NT also uses €Ono{noev with the accusative for installation into an office with respect 
to the appointment of the disciples Mark 3:4-19) and of Christ himself as Lord and 
Messiah (Acts 2:36). Consequently, the language in Rev. 1:6 expresses the idea that Christ 
has installed the saints into the offices of kingship and priesthood.59 (2) That two distinct 
though related functions of office are in mind is evident from the parallel use of the same 
Exodus allusion in 5:10 (“‘he made them a kingdom and priests’’) and 20:6b. 5:10 also 
appends the verb Bacuieve (“to reign’’) to explain further Bacieia (“kingdom’’) in the 
Exod. 19:6 formula as an activity of reigning; in some manuscripts the verb is in the 
present tense (see on 5:10 for the text-critical problem; in 20:6 only A and a few 
minuscules (2062 and 1948] have the present tense). M4 has Baoireic xa (“kings and”) 
in 1:6, which would more clearly delineate two functions of kingship and priesthood, 
though that is likely an attempt to eliminate the awkwardness of the original phrase 


55. So Diisterdieck, Revelation, 124. 

56. E.g., Minear, New Earth, 232; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 57-58, 64; Sweet, Revelation, 
130; Caird, Revelation, 17, 20; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 424. 

57.1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 429; Fiorenza (see above); A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 8. 

58. Minear, “Cosmology of the Apocalypse.” 

59. Following Fiorenza, Book of Revelation, 43; Baovveia can be rendered “kingship,” 
“royal power,” “royal rule,” or ‘‘kingdom” (BAGD, 134). 
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(Vulgate “‘a kingdom [or royal power, regnum] and priests”). (3) In 1:9 the phrase “fellow 
partaker in the tribulation and kingdom and endurance” implies involvement in three 
activities and not mere existence in three realms. (4) In addition to 1:6, 9 and 5:10, 
Baowvsia occurs six other times in the book (11:15; 12:10; 17:12, 17, 18), five of which 
have the idea of active reigning (16:10 may also, since it is parallel with “throne,” but 
it also likely refers to the realm over which the beast rules). 

(5) Most renderings of Exod. 19:6 in early Jewish writings are also in line with 
John’s view of two distinct functions, which also strengthens the idea that the saints 
have begun to exercise, not only priesthood, but also kingship (e.g., Targ. Neof. Exod. 
19:6: “you shall be . . . kings and priests”; Targ. Pal. Exod. 19:6: ‘‘you shall be 
crowned kings, and sanctified priests”; Targ. Onk. 19:6: ‘And you, before Me, shall 
be kings, priests, holy people; Midr. Rab. Exod. 30.13 and 51.4 understand Exod. 19:6 
as saying that Israel will be called “kings”; likewise Midr. Rab. Exod. 45.1; cf. also 
Jub. 16:18; 2 Macc. 2:17; Philo, De Sobrietate 66, which have “kingdom (or palace] 
and priests [or priesthood}”; Philo, De Abrahamo 56, paraphrases with ‘‘ ‘royal’ and 
‘priesthood’ ’’; in connection with Deut. 28:1 and 9, which develop the theme of Exod. 
19:5-6, Targ. Pal. Deut. 28:13 asserts that God would ‘‘appoint you [Israel] to be kings 
and not subjects’; Tannah Debe Eliyyahu Zuta, p. 179 sees the commission of Exod. 
19:6 as emailing the wearing of crowns by each Israelite; similarly cf. Midr. Rab. Songs 
3.6 §1). 

(6) Rev. 11:4 applies both the lampstand image and the kingly and priestly figures 
of Zechariah 4 to the church of the era before the parousia, which is significant since 
Jewish writings also interpreted Zech. 4:3, 11-14 as referring generally to priestly and 
royal figures (see on 11:4). Since the Zechariah 4 background is present in ch. 1 (see on 
1:12, 16, 20), this observation enhances the conclusion that the church presently functions 
as both kings and priests. 

Some LXX variants (108 Syh Sym. Theod. Aquila);62 Midr Ps. 10.1; ARN 24b; 
b. Zeb. 19a; and Mekilta Pisha 15.4 read ambiguously ‘‘kingdom of priests,” which could 
be an appositional genitive.63 Rev. 1:6 replaces lepétevpa (“priesthood”) in Exodus 
with lepeig (‘‘priests,” except for 2351 pe vg™). 

Instead of ‘“‘he made us (*yac) a kingdom (and) priests,” significant manuscripts 
have “‘he made (or appointed) for us (nv) a kingdom (and) priests” (A 1678 1854 2053 
2062 2080 2344 pc). Possibly the dative would mean that the saints are not kings and 
priests, but only that they have a kingdom prepared for them and priests who function 
for them. However, the accusative is preferable because the parallel in 5:10 uses the 
accusative, with no dative variants. 

ta@v aidvev (‘‘of the ages’) is omitted in some good manuscripts (e.g., p's AP 
2050 [2344]) but included in other equally good manuscripts (e.g., 8 C). The phrase 
could have been accidentally omitted through haplography, since the preceding tod 
oldwac (‘the ages’’) is almost identical, though, on the other hand, it could have been 
added to conform to the fuller, more usual liturgical formula, which is a scribal tendency 


60. For (3) and (4) see Bandstra, “A Kingship and Priests,” 17-18, whose entire article 
supports the idea of an inaugurated kingship in 1:6 against Fiorenza’s futuristic view (Fiorenza, 
Book of Revelation, 10-25). Elliot's monograph on the use of Exod. 19:6 in 1 Peter 2 (Elect and 
Holy, 118-19) supports the idea of a present kingship and priesthood in Rev. 1:6 and 5:10, though 
only in a corporate sense, whereas Rev. 1:9 certainly includes the individual. 

61. For thorough analysis of Exod. 19:6 and its use in Jewish writings see Fiorenza, Priester 
fiir Gort, 78-155. 

62. See VTG Exodus on Theod.; Field, Origenis Hexapla on Aquila. 

63. Contrary to the judgment of Mussies, Morphology, 94. 

64. So Vanhoye, Old Testament Priests and the New Priest, 308. 
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elsewhere. The fuller formula is found eleven times elsewhere in the book. It is difficult 
to know which is the original reading here.65 


The Son’s Kingship and the Father’s Sovereignty over History Are 
Emphasized as the Basis of the Church’s Grace and Peace and the 
Father’s Glory (1:7-8) 


That vv 7-8 form the conclusion of the salutation begun in v 4 is evident from 
the following observations: (1) vv 7-8 have no introductory conjunction signal- 
ing any formal separation from what precedes; (2) v 7 affirms Christ’s kingship 
over the nations of the earth and thus continues the similar assertion in v 5b; 
(3) v 7 concludes with duty, like v 6, which points to a continuation of the 
previous segment; and (4) v 8 concludes with precisely the same threefold tide 
of God with which the salutation was introduced, so that v 4 and v 8b form an 
inclusio formally demarcating the literary bounds of the salutation.®© Like vv 
4-6a, vv 7-8 provide another reason that God is to be glorified (v 6b). 

7 This verse is composed of two OT citations. The first is from Dan. 
7:13, which in its OT context refers to the enthronement of the Son of man over 
all the nations (cf. Dan. 7:14) after God’s judgment of evil empires (Dan. 7:9-12). 
The application of this text to Jesus shows that he is its fulfillment and empha- 
sizes his eschatological kingship, a theme already introduced in v 5 (a messianic 
understanding of the Danielic Son of man also appears in Jewish writings — 
e.g., 4 Ezra 13; 7 En. 37-71). The second citation is from Zech. 12:10ff., which 
in Zechariah pertains to the end-time period when God will defeat the enemy 
nations around Israel and the Israelites will be redeemed after repenting of their 
sinful rejection of God and his messenger (i.e., “‘the one they have pierced’’). 

The use of Daniel 7 and Zechariah 12 in Matt. 24:30 may have influenced 
John to use the same combination here (the texts appear together also in Midrash 
Wayosa™’ and Justin, Dialogue 14.8; Matt. 24:30 may also refer to repentance 
{in the light of 24:31]). Whether or not this was the case, John discerned that 
both passages concerned the common theme of God's end-time defeat of Israel’s 
enemies, and, therefore, these were attractive texts to supplement those OT 
allusions he had already used to refer to the inaugurated end-time kingdom.® 
That the mouming of Zech. 12:10 is “as for a firstborn son” (npwtdétox0¢) may 
also have been a factor, since the same word is used to describe the king in 
Psalm 89 and Jesus in Rev. 1:5. 

The Zechariah text has been altered in two significant ways: the phrases 


65. So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 732. 


66. Cf. Fiorenza, ‘‘Redemption as Liberation,” 222. who sees a similar connection between 
w 4 and 8, 


67. So Casey, Son of Man, 143. 


68. See Beale, Use of Daniel, 155-56, for other possible connections between these two texts 
that may have motivated John to combine them. 
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TOG OHOOANGG (“every eye’’) and trig yfic (‘of the earth”) have been added 
to universalize its original meaning. The rejection of God’s messenger and the 
‘onsequent repentant mourning are not limited to Israelites but affirmed of all 
rations. Those who moum are not those who literally crucified Jesus but those 
who are guilty of rejecting him. This is probably not a reference to every person 
without exception but to all among the nations who believe, as indicated clearly 
py 5:9 and 7:9 (cf. the plural of gvA1 [“‘tribe’’] as a universal reference to 
unbelievers in 11:9; 13:7; 14:6). yi (“‘earth, land’’) cannot be a limited refer- 
ence to the land of Israel but has a universal denotation, since the latter is the 
only meaning that xioat ai pvAai Ttijc yijc¢ (‘‘all the tribes of the earth,”’ the 
full phrase here) has in the OT.69 The repeated occurrences of “‘all the tribes 
of Israel’’ in the OT (about 25 times) also highlights the different wording of 
Rev. 1:7b, which thus implies an extension of the OT concept of ‘‘Israel,” 
since what applied to that nation in Zechariah 12 is now transferred to all the 
peoples of the earth, who assume the role of repentant Israel]. The addition of 
tis yiic (“of the earth’’) to n&oo ai... ovat (“all the . . . tribes”) from 
Zech. 12:14 was likely motivated by nacdv tév bvAGv Tij yiic (“all the tribes 
of the earth”) in Zech. 14:17 and perhaps névtec .. . gvAai (“all . . . tribes’’) 
in Dan. 7:14 (Theod.), where universal designations are intended (even if yh 
[“‘earth’’] in Zech. 12:12 stands partially behind the wording of 1:7b). This 
continues the same sort of application seen with the use of Exod. 19:6 in Rev. 
1:6. 

Some believe that the Zechariah quotation is utilized contrary to its org- 
inal intention to denote the grief of the nations over their impending judgment. 
But John typically adheres to and consistently develops the contextual ideas of 
his OT references, and proposed exceptions to this rule must bear the burden of 
proof.7° Indeed, the nations in 1:7b do not moum over themselves but Jesus, 
which fits better into an understanding of repentance than judgment.’! And the 
extended application of the mourning from the nation of Israel to the believing 
nations is not an inconsistent development, since the nations are now understood 
to be the true Israel (note also the emphasis on the salvation of the nations in 
Rev. 21:24—22:3).72 

Therefore, repentant Gentiles are viewed as fulfilling the Zechariah 
prophecy at the second coming of Christ. However, the Daniel 7 reference 
may include the whole course of the church age, during which Christ guides 
the events of history in judgment and blessing, since the Son of man allusion 
in Rev. 1:13 has present application (although cf. 14:14), as do the OT 
references in 1:5-6 and 1:14-20 (see below); the same citation from Dan. 7:13 


69. Against the 70 a.D. preterist view, which understands “‘land”’ as referring to the land of 
Israel: cf. the LXX of Gen. 12:3; 28:14; Ps. 71[72J:17: Zech. 14:17. 

70. See pp. 81-86 above. 

71. So Caird, Revelation, 18. 

72. See Sweet, Revelation, 63. 
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in Mark 13:26 and 14:62 refers not to the final coming of Christ, but to the 
Son of man’s coming in judgment of Jerusalem in a.p. 70,73 and the identical 
combination of Dan. 7:13 with Zech. 12:10 in Matt. 24:30 is susceptible of 
the same meaning, although the final parousia could be in mind. Of course, 
there are also clear Synoptic references to the Son of man coming to conclude 
history (e.g., Matt. 19:28; 25:31). These references in the Synoptics could 
have prepared John’s readers for another application of the Son of man 
prophecy to a time preceding, as well as including, his final coming at the 
climax of history. 

Furthermore, Christ’s “‘coming” in the letters in chs. 2 and 3 appears to 
be his conditional visitation in judgment of the churches, though an allusion to 
the second coming could be included (cf. 2:5, 16; 3:11; see likewise 16:15). 
Epyouar taxs (“I come quickly’’) is used both of Jesus’ conditional comings 
(2:16; 3:11; cf. 2:5) and of the certainty of Jesus’ final coming (so apparently 
22:7, 12, 20). This points to a close conceptual link between the comings in the 
letters and in the conclusion to the book. Therefore, Christ’s “coming” in 1:7 
and elsewhere in the Apocalypse is understood better as a process occurring 
throughout history; the so-called “‘second coming” is actually a final coming 
concluding the whole process of comings.” In Dan. 7:13 the “coming” of the 
Son of man indicates primarily his reception of authority to exercise end-time 
kingship over the world. This is understood in Rev. 1:7 and in the other “‘com- 
ings” in Revelation to have the beginning of its fulfillment at Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and to continue fulfillment until the Son of man’s last coming at the end 
of history. 

Consequently his “‘comings” in blessing and judgment throughout the 
course of time are but manifestations of his exercise of this latter-day author- 
ity. The Zechariah quotation perhaps connotes the climax of the historical 
process expressed in the Daniel 7 allusion. But John 19:37 quotes Zech. 12:10 
in reference to the Gentile soldier near the cross who “‘pierced’’ Jesus and 
then apparently repented (cf. John 19:34-37; Mark 15:39).75 A strikingly 
similar application of Zech. 12:10 is found in Rev. 1:7.76 Consequently, the 
Zechariah 12 quotation could also include application to a period preceding 
the final parousia when Gentiles believe in the Messiah. If so, ‘‘see’’ would 
have to be taken more figuratively and perceived as future only from John’s 
standpoint. Some commentators have rightly suggested that 1:7 serves as the 
keynote of the book, but this keynote must be understood in the light of the 


73. Cf. France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 140-42, 227-39. 

74. So also Britsch, Clarté, 31, who cites Godet and von Speyr in support. 

7S. So Michaels, Interpreting, 102-9. 

76. The MT of Zech. 12:10 (= Theod.) contains an ambiguity in that God is the one who is 
pierced, yet he apparently identifies himself with an associate (“they will look on me, whom they 
have pierced, and they will moum for him’’). John alludes to the text to identify Jesus with the 


pierced God of Zechariah (Hultberg, “Signicance of Zech 12:10," whose discussion is more 
nuanced). 
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discussion above of John’s already-and-not-yet view of the combined OT 
quotation,”? 

The purpose of v 8 is to emphasize God’s sovereignty over all history by 
repeating the threefold description of God found in v 4a and by explaining its 
meaning by the addition of two further phrases. This emphasis serves as a basis 
for what has been said in v 7, since it is only with the presupposition of an 
omnipotent God that such a confident assertion about the consummation of 
history can be made.78 This divine omnipotence is also the basis for the similar 
confident affirmation about the accomplishment of God's glory in v 6b. 10 "AAba 
xai 1 "Q (‘the Alpha and the Omega”) is a figure of speech called a merism 
(a merism states polar opposites in order to highlight everything between the 
opposites). Similar merisms are 1) apyt xai 10 téAOc (‘the Beginning and the 
End,” 21:6; 22:13) and np@toc xai 6 Eoyatos (‘‘the First and the Last,” 22:13; 
cf. 1:17). These merisms express God’s control of all history, especially by 
bringing it to an end in salvation and judgment. The use of the first and last 
letters of the alphabet was typical of the ancients in expressing merisms. Jews 
could, for instance, refer thus, using the Hebrew alphabet, to the whole law, 
saying that it should be kept ‘from aleph to tau."79 

The ‘“Alpha-Omega” merism could well have been formulated through 
reflection on similar clauses in Isaiah 41-48. 6 npd@tog xai 6 Eoxatog (“the 
First and the Last”) in Rev. 1:17b is based on the same Isaianic wording (cf. 
Isa. 41:4; 44:6; 48:12), and the threefold phrase repeated from v 4 in v 8b also 
has a link with Isaiah (see above on v 4). The God who transcends time guides 
the entire course of history because he stands as sovereign over its beginning 
and its end. 

Such historical transcendence is the basis for his governance of history as 
the pantokrator, which the usage of Isaiah makes clear (see again on v 4). The 
formula Afyer xdpiog 6 navtoxpdétwp (“says the Lord Almighty’’) is used 


77. Consistent with the above analysis of 1:7, Porter does not see Epyetat (“he comes’’) 
clearly as a futuristic present and paraphrases 1:7 accordingly as “behold, he is in progress coming 
with the clouds and every eye will sce him” (Verbal Aspect, 231, cf. also 437). In contrast, 
S. Thompson sees Epyzetan (‘‘he comes”’) as a futuristic present under Semitic influence (Apocalypse 
and Semitic Syntax, 34-35). 

Independent confirmation of the analysis I have given of the use of Zech. 12:10ff. can be 
found in Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 319-22, who helpfully notes that the use of this passage 
in the messianic Ps. 71(72):17 is an intentional development of Gen. 12:3 and 28:14, where the 
Abrahamic promise of blessing to the nations is affirmed: Bauckham concludes that the same 
development occurs in Rev. 1:7. For a survey of the various interpretations of Zech. 12:1t0ff., 
especially concerning the piercing, see Baldwin, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 190-94, in b. Sukkah 
§2a, Zech, 12:10, 12 is applied to Israei’s mourning over the death of the Messiah ben Joseph. 

See A. Y. Collins, * ‘Son of Man’ Tradition and Revelation,” 536-47, for further analysis of 
the wording of the references to Daniel 7 and Zechariah 12, especially in comparison to variant OT 
Greek versions, the Hebrew, and parallels in the Gospels. 

78. Cf. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 432. 

79. See Gill, Revelation, 696, for references in Jewish literature. 
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repeatedly in Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi to refer to God as the one who 
sovereignly directs his people’s history. Indeed, 6 navtoxpétwp (“‘the Al- 
mighty”) is appended at the end of Rev. 1:8 to define further the preceding 
phrases. This meaning is highlighted by 11:17b, where “the Lord, God Almighty, 
who is and who was” also occurs, but where ‘‘and who is coming” is omitted, 
and in its place is substituted ‘“‘you have taken your great power and have begun 
to reign” (see similarly 19:6). 

Significant manuscripts add apyn xo tedoc (“Beginning and End”) after ® 
(“Omega”) (X*2 1854 2050 (2329] 2351 MA), probably because of assimilation with 
the more complete series of titles in 21:6 (‘the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and 
the End”).8 The two titles in 21:6 reappear in 22:13, which would have enforced the 
temptation to assimilate.®! 

Aune (‘Apocalypse of John and Greco-Roman Revelatory Magic”) observes that 
AQ functions as a divine name in magical papyri and is an essential constituent of the 
divine name IAQ, which also occurred in pagan magical texts. He sees Rev. 1:8 as 
applying the pagan name to Christ (God?) to show that only Christ is the true God who 
is beyond manipulation by human magical practitioners. If this background is in mind, 
then it would be in combination with the OT background described above.§2 


JOHN IS COMMISSIONED TO WRITE TO THE CHURCHES 
BECAUSE THEIR CONFIDENCE IS GROUNDED IN CHRIST’S 
INSTALLATION AS COSMIC JUDGE, PRIEST, AND RULER OF 
THE CHURCH AS A RESULT OF HIS VICTORY OVER DEATH 

(1:9-20) 


John Describes Himself and His Commission to Write (1:9-11) 


In v 9 John identifies himself with his readers and with Jesus as one who reigns 
in the initial form of the kingdom by persevering through tribulation. His self- 
introduction continues the theme of the kingdom from vv 5-7, especially v 6, 
and his self-description is also applicable to those to whom he is writing (“your 
brother and fellow partaker’’) because both he and they are identified with Jesus 
(év "Inood). 

The introduction of the three datives “the tribulation, kingdom, and per- 
severance” (tf] OAtyer xal Bacveia. xa bropovi}) with only one article is a 
hint that they should be interpreted together as a unit in some fashion,83 espe- 
cially after the same phenomenon has just occurred even more clearly in the 
immediately preceding clause.* Some understand this to imply that @diyic 


80. So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 732. 

81. For further discussion of these titles here, in 1:17, and elsewhere in the book see Fekkes, 
Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 122-24. 

82. On John’s trait of combining OT and Greco-Roman backgrounds into one image or phrase 
see Beale, review of Hemer, Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia; pp. 164-67 above. 

83. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 381. 

84. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 433. 
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(“tribulation”) is the main point and that “kingdom and endurance” function 
like adjectives modifying @Aiyic, since it has the article and is mentioned first.85 
While possible, this is overly precise. If the single article has significance, then 
the three nouns mutually interpret one another, and, especially, all three are to 
be understood as having their frame of reference “in Jesus.” 

John and his community are people who even now eign together in Jesus’ 
kingdom (see the discussion above of v 6). But this is a kingdom unanticipated 
by the majority of Jews. The exercise of rule in this kingdom begins and 
continues only as one faithfully endures tribulation. This is a formula for king- 
ship: faithful endurance through tribulation is the means by which one reigns 
in the present with Jesus. Believers are not mere subjects in Christ’s kingdom. 
“Fellow partaker’’ underscores the active involvement of saints not only in 
enduring tribulation, but also in reigning in the midst of tribulation (see above 
on 1:6). 

Such kingship will be intensified at death (e.g., 2:10-11) and consummated 
at Jesus’ final parousia (cf. 21:1-22:5). This ironic exercise of rule is modeled 
on that of Christ, who revealed his veiled kingship on earth before his exaltation 
by enduring suffering and death in order to achieve his heavenly rule (cf. 1:5). 
Just as Christ ruled in a veiled way through suffering, so do Christians, which 
argues further against the proposal that saints do not exercise kingship until the 
final coming of Christ when they are exalted over their enemies (see above on 
v 6). 

In this light, the threefold self-description in v 9a is modeled on the 
description of Christ in v 5a: John views Christians as identified corporately 
with Jesus (¢v can designate both sphere and incorporation with respect to Christ, 
as it does in 14:12, 13). This corporate identity is the basis for both the mals 
that confront them and their ability to endure such trials and to participate in 
the kingdom as kings (cf. Luke 24:46; Acis 14:22; Phil. 1:29). That the “Son 
of man’”’ figure is applied to Jesus twice in the space of only seven verses (vv 
7 and 13) is highly appropriate, since the “Son of man” in Daniel 7 was a 
corporate representative for the saints with respect to both suffering and ruling, 
and this title was used in the Gospels only by Jesus to indicate his veiled, 
inaugurated kingship amidst suffering (see further below: “Summary of 1:12- 
20"). Midr. Ps. 2.9 interprets Dan. 7:13-14 as referring corporately to the nation 
of Israel, though other Jewish writings apply it to an individual messianic figure 
(e.g., 4 Ezra 13:1-39; J En. 37-71; 2 Baruch 36-40). 

Therefore, when believers “endure”’ in their faith, they are said to have 
“kept the word of Christ's endurance” (3:10). The Apocalypse reveals that their 
reign, like Jesus’ initial kingship, consists in “conquering” by not compromising 
their faithful witness in the face of trials (e.g., 2:9-11, 13; 3:8; 12:11), in ruling 
over the powers of evil (e.g., 6:8 in relation to 6:9-11), in defeating sin in their 
lives (see chs. 2-3), and in beginning to rule over death and Satan by identifi- 


85. Thomas, Revelation !—7, 86. 
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cation with Jesus (cf. 1:5-6, 18). Their endurance is part of the process of 
“conquering” (see the concluding promise in each of the letters). The ‘‘tribula- 
tion” is a present reality (so also 2:9) and will continue among the churches in 
the near future (2:10, 22). These difficult times call for persevering faith (cf. 
13:10 and 14:12, where bropovy [‘‘endurance”) and niotic [“faith’] are 
equated and refer to enduring faith in the face of trials). Such faith is necessary 
lest false teaching gain a foothold in the churches or various forms of persecution 
tempt them to compromise their allegiance to Christ (cf. 2:2-3, where dnopovt 
[‘‘endurance”’] indicates faithful resistance to false teaching, and 3:10, where it 
refers to continuing loyalty to Jesus despite persecution; the forms of possible 
compromise and the kinds of persecution, and hence ‘“‘tribulation,”’ are described 
in the letters). 

John himself has remained faithful despite the affliction of exile that he 
has suffered because of his faithful testimony to the gospel of Christ.86 His exile 
is probably one of the ways he is already experiencing the “tnbulation’”’ men- 
tioned in v 9a.87 Both here and in 1:2 the paptupia (“witness”) word-group 
can connote ‘‘witness” in a court of law, which was its primary setting in the 
Greek world and which is the way it is used in John’s Gospel. This would mean 
that rejection of the “‘testimony’’ of Jesus and of Christians by the world and 
its courts becomes the basis for the judgment of the world in the heavenly court.88 

Fiorenza says that the saints have already been ‘‘appointed” to represent God’s 
present kingdom and already participate and share in “Christ’s royal reign,” though they 
will not actually exercise such kingship until Christ finally retums.89 Besides the apparent 
contradiction of this assertion, she adduces no evidence for this distinction.” 

The phrase Adyov tod Ge0t/xbpiov (“the word of God/the Lord”) refers typically 
elsewhere in the NT to the gospel traditions of Jesus’ words and acts: e.g., Luke 5:1; 
8:11, 215 11:28; Acts 4:31; 6:2, 7; 8:14, 25; 11:1; 12:24; 13:5, 44, 48-49; 15:35-36; 17:13; 
18:11; 19:10, 20; 1 Cor. 14:36; 2 Cor. 2:17; 4:2; 1 Thess. 1:8; 4:15. 

Again, the genitive clauses probably include both a subjective and objective 
sense (‘word from or about God and testimony by or to Jesus’’; see on 1:1-2). Although 
some contend that the 614 clause at the end of v 10 expresses the purpose for John 
being on Patmos (he was there in order to receive “the word of God . . .” or, less 
typically, to preach the word), 614 plus the accusative never has this meaning. It usually 
connotes cause or consequence (‘‘because of”; cf. BAGD, 181).9! This is confirmed 
by the use of the same clause in 6:9 and 20:4, which refer to Christians’ faithfulness 


as the reason for their persecution, and by the early tradition that held that John was 
exiled on Patmos.92 


In vv 10-11 John is given a prophetic commission to write the revelation 
which he witnessed and to communicate it to the churches. 


86. Cf. Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 199-201. 

87. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, 106. 

88. So Caird, Revelation, 17-18, whose discussion of Patmos as a penal settlement in 
particular and of the legal status of Christians in general is also helpful (21-23). 

89. Book of Revelation, 50. 

90. See likewise Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, e.g., 330, 338. 

91. For further arguments against the idea of purpose see Charles, Revelation, I, 22. 

92. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 434-35. 
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10a John begins a description of his commission to write what he saw. 
He has been entrusted with testifying to the revelation of the heavenly Jesus 
because he has been faithful in witnessing to the revelation of the earthly Jesus 
(this is the significance of the identical phrases in v 2a and v 9b; see the 
discussion above on v 2a). 

The vision came to him on “‘the Lord’s day,” perhaps when he was in an 
attitude of worship on ‘‘Sunday” (cf. Barnabas 15:9). 

Some contend that év tf xvpiaxf| fuépa (“on the Lord’s day’’) refers to the 
eschatological Day of the Lord prophesied in the OT, so that John’s vision (especially 
chs. 4-22) is an explanation of how this latter-day expectation will be (or is being) 
fulfilled. This would be an attractive idea since the focus of the book’s visions is end-time 
judgment.93 However, xvpiaxdc is never used of the “Day of the Lord” in the LXX, 
NT, or early fathers.24 This is not a fatal objection, but it puts the burden of proof on 
those arguing for this “Day of the Lord’ view. The phrase is clearly and consistently 
used of Sunday from the second half of the second century on, and John understands the 
OT idea of the Day of the Lord as pertaining to the restricted period of the final judgment, 
exclusive of the preparatory judgments leading up to it (cf. Rev. 6:17; 16:14).95 

There is more recent debate about whether the phrase refers to the Christian 
Sunday® or to Easter Sunday.9”? The former is certainly preferable because of the 
unambiguous usage beginning in the second century and the absence of clear allusions 
to the latter from the same time.?8 Some have seen in Rev. 1:1-8 a reflection of an early 
Christian liturgical dialogue, which would enhance this identification of “the Lord’s day” 
as Sunday.?? The idea that Rev. 1:10 implies a Christian observance of the Sabbath is 
the least likely alternative. 

10b-11 The introduction of the commission uses the language of the 
prophet Ezekiel’s repeated rapture in the Spirit, thus giving John’s revelation 
prophetic authority like that of the OT prophets (cf. Ezek. 2:2; 3:12, 14, 24; 
11:1; 43:5).!0 This identification with prophetic authority is enforced by the 
description of the voice that John hears as ‘‘a great voice as a trumpet,” evoking 
the voice that Moses heard when Yahweh revealed himself on Mount Sinai 
(Exod. 19:16, 19-20; the voice in Rev. 1:11 could be that of an angel who 
functions to introduce the Son of man vision [so 4:1-2}). And this idea is 
emphasized further by the command to “write in a book” (ypé:yov els BipAfov), 
which likewise reflects the charge given by Yahweh to his prophetic servants to 
communicate to Israel the revelation they receive (cf. the LXX of Exod. 17:14; 
Isa. 30:8; Jer. 37:2; 39:44; Tob. 12:20 [BA]). The reader steeped in the OT would 


93. So S. Bacchiocchi, Sabbath to Sunday, 111-31. 

94. So Stott, “Note on KURIAKH.” 

95. So R. J. Bauckham, “‘Lord’s Day,” 222-32. 

96. So Stott, “Note on KURIAKH.” 

97. Cf. K. A. Strand, “Another Look at the Lord’s Day,” 174-81, who questions Stott’s 
argument against a reference to Easter. 

98. So Bauckham, “‘Lord’s Day,” 222-35. 

99. E.g., see Vanni, ‘‘Liturgical Dialogue in Revelation”; Harrington, Revelation, 48-50. 

100. For confirmation of this analysis see also on Rev. 4:2; 17:3; 21:10. Jeske, “Spirit and 
Community,” 454-55, sees Mic. 3:8 as the only OT background, which is possible but not 


exclusively so. 
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perhaps discern that all such commissions in the prophets were commands to 
write testaments of judgment against Israel (so the LXX of Isa. 30:8; Jer. 37:2; 
39:44: cf. also Exod. 34:27; Isa. 8:1; Jer. 36:1; Hab. 2:2). Therefore, at this early 
point in the book there is already a hint that one of its major concerns will be 
judgment (judgment, as we shall see, of the world and of those in the church 
who compromise with the world; e.g., chs. 2-3). 

There is apparently no significance to the order in which the different 
churches are addressed, although some have attempted to say that it foreshadows 
the church age after John: the spiritual condition of the seven churches prophet- 
ically represents seven successive stages in church history.!0! However, there is 
no indication of such a prophetic intention nor does church history attest to any 
such pattern.!0 What is likely is that the number “‘seven” refers to the church 
universal in both a geographical and temporal sense (see on 1:4) and that the 
conclusion of each letter extends its application to all the churches. Therefore, 
what we find in the letters is potentially relevant for the church of every time 
and place. 

Others argue that John chose these churches either because they were the 
ones in Asia Minor that most recognized his prophetic authority or knew him 
best, or because they most exhibited the characteristics that he wanted to 
address. !0 There is little evidence to support any of these views. W. M. Ramsay 
argued that these seven cities were selected because their geographical locations 
together formed natural focal points of communication in Asia Minor and were 
significant centers of postal distribution. He conjectures that the churches in 
these cities likewise became important centers of Christian communication. In 
this light, it would also be natural that they evolved into the leading churches 
of the region and would therefore be attractive for John to send his letters to for 
dissemination.!™ Such a situation would especially accommodate John’s figu- 
rative purposes. 

Stuart holds that the antecedent of the participle Aeyotons (“‘saying”’) is caAnvyyos 
(“‘trumpet”),!95 and 19:6 could be taken as a parallel in support of this view, though this 
is unlikely (see the comments there). Probably the antecedent of AeyoUong is the accusa- 
tive ¢wvtiv (“voice’’), the “voice” (¢@viv) is what John heard speaking, so that the 
expected form would be the accusative singular A¢youcav in agreement with the govern- 
ing noun dwvtv and not in agreement with the syntactically dependent genitive o&Amy- 
yoc.!06 Nevertheless, the expected accusative form of the participle has become the 
genitive Aeyovons as a result of having been assimilated to the genitive case of aA nvyyos. 

That this construction is irregular and that ¢avtiv should be seen as the proper 


101. E.g., Boyer, “Are the Seven Letters Prophetic?”’; Lindsey, There's a New World Coming, 
22-23 and passim on chs. 2-3. 

102. Cf. Thomas, ‘‘Chronological Interpretation of Revelation 2-3.” 

103. E.g., Prigent, L’Apocalypse de Saint Jean, 26. 

104. Cf. Letters to the Seven Church, 176-96, and more recent corroboration by Hemer, 
Lenters, 15. 

105. M. Stuart, Apocalypse Il, 41. 


106. So Swete, Apocalypse, 13; 1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 436; Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 
95. 
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antecedent of Aeyovons is confirmed by the following observations from other uses of 
geovy with Agyo (“say”), namely 5:12; 6:6, 7, 10; 7:2-3, 10; 8:13; 9:13-14; 10:4, 8; 11:12; 
12:10; 14:7, 9, 13; 16:1, 17; 18:2, 4; 19:1, 6, 17; 21:3: (1) All these verses refer to a 
voice of a heavenly being (or beings) who utters an intelligible sound, not an indistinct 
sound of thunder or a trumpet (almost half also refer to a “great voice,” as here in 
1:10-11); (2) ¢wv is often the antecedent of a participial form of Aéyw, which is in 
concord with its antecedent (6:6; 10:4, 8; 11:12; 12:10; 14:13: 16:1, 17; 18:4; 21:3 — 
half of these have gaviy .. . A€yovoav, which would appear in 1:10-11 were it not for 
assimilation to oGAmvyyoc); (3) Twice owvt is clearly the antecedent of a participial form 
of Agym, but, as in 1:10-11, the participle is not in the same case as its antecedent (6:7; 
9:13-14; see the comments on these passages; cf. also on 19:6). 

The awkward assimilation to o&Antyyoc may be intended to highlight the trumpet 
sound of the voice in order to underscore even more the background in Exodus 19, where 
Moses and Israel do not hear Yahweh's voice as ‘‘great,” but ‘the voice of the trumpet 
sounded great” (19:16) and “the voices of the trumpet were going on very much louder” 
(19:19). If so, this would enhance John’s identification with prophetic authority, since 
Exodus 19 focuses on Moses as the prophetic representative who receives God’s word 
and is to convey it to the people (19:19-21). The plausibility of this analysis is enhanced 
by the occurrence of almost the same grammatical irregularity in Rev. 4:1( gaviy... 
Hv txovea a> odAnyyog AaAotonc), where John again is underscoring his prophetic 
authority by alluding to Exodus 19 and other OT passages, while referring back to 1:10-11 
(see on 4:1). It is probably no coincidence that similar irregular constructions involving 
¢wv7 and participial forms of A¢yw in 6:7 and 9:13-14 (see the comments on those verses) 
introduce OT allusions. Swete sees the change in 1:11] as a figure of speech called 
hypallage, which means an unusual change in syntax in order to emphasize the new 
construction thus created. !07 

mA adds that Christ identifies himself as “the Alpha and the Omega, the First and 
the Last,” perhaps to supplement the title in 1:8 and to form a well-suited introduction 
to the book, which concludes in 22:13 with the same threefold titles found in 1:8 and 
1:11 of MA. 


John Is Commissioned to Write to the Churches Because the Initial 
Vision He Receives Demonstrates That the Saints’ Confidence Is 
Grounded in Christ’s Installation as Cosmic Judge, Priest, and 
Ruler of the Church as a Result of His Victory over Death (1:12-20) 


The vision in vv 12-20 follows the typical pattern of visions in the OT and 
Jewish apocalyptic literature: (1) the initial vision (vv 12-16) followed by (2) the 
seer’s response (v 17a) and then (3) an interpretation of the vision (vv 17b-20). 
It is surprising that commentators have not attempted to understand how this 
obvious observation can help in determining the meaning of the vision. Many 
have regarded only v 20 as the formal interpretation, but the interpretation 
actually begins with v 17b. Vv 17b-20 are, in fact, particularly essential to the 
meaning of the whole segment, since they are the formal interpretative section. 

The vision develops the themes of suffering, kingdom, and priesthood 
already found in vv 1-9, and it introduces the new theme of Christ as judge. In 


107. Swete. Apocalypse, 13; cf. Bullinger, Figures of Speech, 535. 
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vv 12-16 Christ is portrayed as the eschatological heavenly priest, end-time ruler, 
and judge. The interpretative section reveals that it was his overcoming of death 
which placed him into these offices (cf. vv 17b-18) and that his kingship 
primarily concerns his rule over the church. The vision discloses that the overall 
function of vv 9-20 is to serve as a commission to John from the risen Christ 
to write the totality of the vision which he witnesses, as evidenced by the 
restatement of the commission in v 19. Christ commissions John in wv 10-11, 
and he presents his divine credentials and redemptive work as a basis both for 
the exhortation to take courage (v 17a) and for the authority that he assumes in 
issuing the commission in vv 12-18. On the basis of this exhortation (v 17a) 
and his own authority Christ reissues the commission in v 19 (note ovv, ‘‘there- 
fore,” in v 19). Therefore, vv 12-20 continue the idea of vv 9-11 by serving as 
a visionary, prophetic commission and introduction to the whole book. 

We have already seen how Christ’s kingship and priesthood relate to the 
Situation of the churches (see above on vv 5-6), but how does his function as 
judge relate to the situation of the churches? If the churches do not maintain 
their role as priestly kings by faithfully witnessing to “the testimony of Jesus” 
in the face of suffering, then they will be judged by Christ. If they are faithful 
and are unjustly persecuted, then they need not fear (v 17) because they can be 
assured that they will ultimately overcome their defeat in the same way that 
Christ did. Furthermore, they can be confident that their persecutors will receive 
true justice from Christ’s hand. In fact, the exhortation ‘do not fear” in v 17a 
is the main point of vv 12-18, with vv 12-16 and vv 17b-18 providing the basis 
for the exhortation. Then all of vv 12-18, climaxing at v 17a, supports the 
commission to write, which is the main point of vv 12-20. 

The OT allusions in this passage are essential to the meaning of both the 
vision and its interpretation. To deemphasize their significance is to deemphasize 
the interpretation of the text itself. The links among the OT allusions are also 
an essential aid in tracing the flow of thought in this section.!08 

12 The first image John sees in the visionary description of the Son of 
man (vv 12-16) is that of ‘‘seven golden lampstands.” The image has its general 
background in Exodus 25 and 37 and Numbers 8, though it is more specifically 
drawn from Zech. 4:2, 10, as is borne out by three observations: (1) the mention 
of “seven spirits” in Rev. 1:4 (cf. Zech. 4:6); (2) the interpretation of the 
lampstand vision of v 12b in v 20, which follows the same vision-interpretation 
pattern as Zech. 4:2, 10; and (3) the clear allusion to Zech. 4:2, 10 in Rev. 4:5 
and 5:6 in close association with allusions to Daniel. 

The “seven lampstands” represent the church (cf. 1:20). In Zech. 4:2-6 
the lampstand with its seven lamps is a figurative synecdoche: part of the temple 
furniture stands for the whole temple, which by extension also represents faithful 
Israel (cf. Zech. 4:6-9), which is required to live “‘ ‘not by {earthly} might nor 


108. For more in-depth analysis of the use of the OT in 1:12-20 see Beale, Use of Daniel, 
154-77. 
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by power, but by my Spirit,’ says the Lord” (Zech. 4:6). Jewish writings also 
understand the lampstand of Zechariah as symbolizing Israel, especially the 
nghteous gathered from all generations at the end time (see below). The lamp- 
stand in the tabernacle and the temple was in the presence of God, and the light 
that emanated from it apparently represented God's presence (see Num. 8:1-4; 
in Exod. 25:30-31 the lampstand is mentioned directly after the “bread of 
Presence”’; likewise 40:4; | Kgs. 7:48-49). Similarly, the lamps on the lampstand 
in Zech. 4:2-5 are interpreted in 4:6 as representing God’s presence or Spirit, 
which is to empower Israel (= the lampstand) to finish rebuilding the temple 
despite resistance (cf. Zech. 4:6-9). So new Israel, the church, is to draw its 
power from the Spirit, the divine presence, before God’s throne in its drive to 
stand against the world’s resistance. This is highlighted in Rev. 1:4 and 4:5, 
where the seven lamps are identified as the Spirit, as in Zechariah 4 (see on 
1:4). This emphatic notion of the lampstand connoting God's presence with the 
church is confirmed in Rev. 11:4, where the “‘lampstands . . . stand before the 
Lord of the earth.”’ 

Consequently, the ‘‘lampstand” (the church) is given power by the seven 
lamps on it, a power primarily to witness as a light uncompromisingly to the 
world so that the gates of hell (cf. 2:9-11, 13) will not prevail against the building 
of Gorl’s temple, the true Israel, which is identified with the heavenly temple 
(see on 1:16). This reiterates the mission of true Israel as expressed by the use 
of Exod. 19:6 in Rev. 1:6. This also suggests that the end-time temple has been 
inaugurated in the church (Midr. Rab. Num. 15.10 expresses the hope that when 
God restores the end-time temple, “‘he will also restore the candlestick’’). Rev. 
11:1-13 confirms that the lampstands represent the church as the true temple 
and the totality of the people of God witnessing in the period between Christ’s 
resurrection and his final coming. Targ. Ps.-J. Zech. 4:7 foresees that the success- 
ful building of the temple in the midst of the world’s opposition will be achieved 
ultimately by “the Anointed One,” who “will rule over all kingdoms” (see 
below for further references). In the light of Rev. 1:5-6, Christ’s death and 
resurrection have laid the foundation for the new temple, which he will build 
through the Spirit (the lamps on the lampstand). The shift from one lampstand 
in Zechariah to seven in Revelation stresses not only that the letters in Revelation 
are intended for the church universal of the escalated end times, but also that 
true Israel is no longer limited to a nation but encompasses all peoples (the 
escalation of lampstands already had a precedent in Solomon’s temple, which 
had ten lampstands [1 Kgs. 7:49] in comparison to the tabernacle’s one). 

That John “‘sees the voice that was speaking” to him may be explained as a simple 
metonymy (the voice representing the person speaking).'°? The point would be to 
highlight the voice as expressing an authonitative utterance, which may result from 
influence of Dan. 7:11 (LXX), where the prophet “perceived the voice” (referring there, 
however, to the purported authoritative voice of God's enemy, though here a contrast 
with the Dan. 7:)3 Son of man’s tme authority may be implied). Even more relevant is 


109. So Thomas, Revelation, 96; similarly NEB. 
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Exod. 20:18, where “all the people saw the voice . . . and the voice of the trumpet.” In 
the light of the allusion to Exod. 19:16, 19 in 1:10-11 (see the comments there), the 
awkward seeing of a voice in 1:12 is best seen as a continuation of the Exodus allusion 
(Philo, Decalogue 46-47, underscores the visibility of the voice in Exod. 19:16-19), In 
Ezek. 3:12-13 (LXX), which probably alludes to Exodus 20 and has been alluded to in 
Rev. 1:10, the prophet says, “The Spirit took me up, and I heard behind me the voice of 
a great earthquake. And / beheld the voice of the wings of the four living creatures” (cf. 
likewise Ezek. 43:5-6 LXX). Charlesworth contends that the voice in Rev. 1:12 is itself 
an hypostatic heavenly being,!!9 but all the Jewish parallels adduced in support of this 
can just as well be understood as metaphors, personifications, or the result of Jewish 
anti-anthropomorphism. 

Midr. Ps. 16.12; Midr. Rab. Lev. 32.8; Midr. Rab. Eccles. 4.1 §1; Sifre Deut. 10, 
and Pesikta Rabbati 51.4 identify the lampstand of Zech. 4:2-3 with Israelites from all 
epochs gathered at the end of time. Midr. Rab. Lev. 30.2; Midr. Rab. Num. 13.8; Midr. 
Rab. Songs 4.7 §1; Pesikta de Rab Kahana, Piska 27.2, Pesikta Rabbati 7.7, 8.4 interpret 
the lampstand of Zech. 4:2 as representing Israel. 

Midr. Rab, Num. on 8:2-3 affirms that the reward for Israel continually lighting 
the seven lamps on the Jampstand would be that God would preserve their ‘‘souls from 
all evil things” (15.4) and that their blessings would “never be abolished”’ (15.6). It was 
in the light of these seven lamps that God’s presence dwelt (15.9). Targ. Ps-Jon. Lev. 
24:2-4 directly links the dwelling of God’s glory in Israel to the continued burming of 
the seven lamps on the lampstand. The Qumran Teacher of Righteousness affirms that, 
despite his opponents, he “will shine with a sevenfold light . . . for you are an everlasting 
light for me, and you have established my feet’’ (1QH 7.24-25). Likewise the continual 
buming of the lamps (= the Spirit) on the seven lampstands (= churches) will mean that 
the presence of Christ (= the divine Ancient of Days [v 14]) will be continually with the 
churches and protecting them spiritually. 

Midr. Tanch. Gen. 6; Toledoth §20; and Qumran also saw in Zech. 4:1-14 a 
messianic prophecy;!!1 in development of Zech. 4:9, Midr. Rab. Gen. 97 says that the 
Messiah will be descended from Zerubbabel and will rebuild the temple; ARN 30b 
identifies one of the figures of Zech. 4:14 as the Messiah. , 

For the church as the new spiritual temple see further on 11:1-2; likewise cf. 1 Cor. 
3:16-17; 6:19; 2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:21-22; 1 Pet. 2:5. Already in John 2:19-22 and 
elsewhere in the Gospels, Christ identifies his resurrection body as the true temple, and 
this is developed in Rev. 21:22. 

13-15 An analysis of OT allusions in vv 13-15 shows that the predom- 
inant features of the Son of man are drawn from Daniel 7 and especially Daniel 
10, with other texts contributing secondarily to the depiction. Most commen- 
tators agree that the significance of this is that Christ is portrayed as a kingly 
and priestly figure, since the figure in the two Daniel texts has the same 
features.1!2 Part of Christ’s priestly role is to tend the lampstands. The OT 
priest would trim the lamps, remove the wick and old oil, refill the lamps with 
fresh oil, and relight those that had gone out.!!3 Likewise, Christ tends the 


ecclesial lampstands by commending, correcting, exhorting, and warning (see 


110. “‘Hypostatic Voice.” 

II. Cf. 1QS 9.10-11; Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings, 317. 

112. The latter idea would be enhanced if Dan. 7:9-14 is understood as a vision of a 
temple-throne room in heaven (so Lacocque, Daniel, 124-26). 

113. Cf. Edersheim, Temple, 135. 
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chs. 2-3) in order to secure the churches’ fitness for service as lightbearers in 
a dark world. 

Although the clothing of v 13 could also resemble kingly attire, its use 
here evokes the image of a priest because of the clear temple atmosphere of the 
“lampstands” and the angels coming out of the heavenly temple, who wear the 
same clothing in 15:5-8. The ambiguity may be deliberate: perhaps both a king 
and a priest are in mind, which would have precedent in the two figures of Zech. 
4:3, 11-14 (see on Rev. 11:4) and in the descriptions of Jonathan (1 Macc. 
10:88-89; 14:30) and Simon, the “governor and high priest” of Israel (1 Macc. 
14:32-47). Christ’s sovereign oversight of the churches presupposes his constant 
presence among them. 

A few commentators attempt to deny any priestly connotations, usually 
on the purported basis that such are not in mind in Daniel 10, Ezekiel 9, and 
the 1 Maccabees contexts.!!4 However, this can only be maintained in 1 Mac- 
cabees by ignoring the broad context. Furthermore, although the heavenly 
figures in Daniel and Ezekiel are not called priests, their clothing is still best 
understood against the background of similar priestly clothing elsewhere in the 
OT, especially since the LXX never uses nodtipng (of its 12 uses of the word) 
of a king’s attire. However, kings and leaders in Israel did have some priestly 
responsibilities (e.g., David), so that it would not be unexpected that their attire 
might resemble to some degree that of priests. For example, Eliakim is portrayed 
as having a tunic and sash in Isa. 22:21-22, which the Targum explicitly interprets 
as both kingly and priestly attire, and directly relates to his sons as “priests 
wearing the Ephod”’ (interestingly, Isa. 22:22 is applied to Christ in Rev. 3:7). 

The transferal of attributes from the judicial figure of the Ancient of Days 
(cf. Dan. 7:9-12) to Christ also evokes his role as the latter-day, divine judge, 
which is also clear from 19:12 (where oi & do60Ap01 adtod [dc] OA0E zupdc 
[‘‘and his eyes as a flame of fire’’] is a metaphor of judgment [cf. 2:18-23}). 
Jesus’ constant presence with the churches means that he always knows their 
spiritual condition, which results either in blessing or judgment (e.g., 6 Exov 
Tods dHbaALOds adtoOd w¢ HAdya. RUPds [“‘the one having his eyes as a flame 
of fire” in 2:18 and its development in 2:23).!!5 This role of judgment is enforced 
by Danie! 10, since there the primary purpose of the heavenly man is to reveal 
the divine decree that Israel’s persecutors would assuredly be judged (see 10:21- 
12:13). Dan. 10:6 even depicts the “Son of man” as having “eyes . . . like 
flaming torches.” The application of the attributes from the Ancient of Days to 
Christ also points to his inherent possession of eternal life, which he has together 
with his Father (cf. 1:6b).1!6 

Christ’s feet are described as “like bronze as having been fired in a 
furnace,” which suggests his moral purity and will become the basis for his 


114. E.g., I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 437-38. 
115. So Holtz, Christologie, 121-22. 
116. So Sickenberger, Erkldrung, 49. 
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demand that those among whom he walks must reflect this purity in the midst 
of moral torpitude (cf. 3:18, where “fired” is used in this manner).!!7 

John employs the phrase “‘in the midst of the lampstands one like a Son of man” 
to bring together the description of the heavenly beings in Daniel 3, 7, and 10 and to 
apply them all to Christ (cf. the LXX of Dan. 3:25, 92; 7:13; 10:5-6, 18). The Daniel 10 
influence, together secondarily with Ezek. 9:2, 11, is further evident in the concluding 
phrase of v 13, which alludes to the heavenly man from Daniel 10:5. There the heavenly 
being is clothed in a robe and “girded with gold,” which are descriptions of priestly attire 
(e.g., the use of xoBripne [‘‘a robe reaching to the feet’) in Exod. 25:7; 28:4, 31[27]; 
29:5; 35:9[8]; Zech. 3:5; Wis. 18:24; Sir. 45:8; Josephus, Ant. 3.159; see especially Rev. 
15:6). . 
The portrayal of the Son of man’s head and hair (v 14a) is taken from that of the 
Ancient of Days in Dan. 7:9, while the description of his eyes and feet again follow Dan. 
10:6 (LXX). The mention of the “furnace” (v 15b) again echoes the description from 
Dan. 3:25 (93, Theod.), although Ezek. 1:27 perhaps also lies near. Just as Dan. 10:6 
ends with mention of the roar of the “Son of man’s” voice, so the portrayal of v 15 
concludes, although the actual language describing the voice is taken from the MT of 
Ezek. 1:24 and 43:2, where God’s voice is compared to the roar of many waters. God's 
voice in Ezek. 43:2 is located near the end-time temple of chs. 40-48, and Jewish writings 
located it in Israel’s temple itself (Midr. Rab. Gen. 3.4; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 21; Midr. 
Ps. 104.4; and Midr. Rab. Lev. 31.7). The Son of man’s voice is also set in a heavenly 
temple context (see also on 1:12, 16), which underscores further Christ’s divine attributes. 

Accusative vidv (“son”) is a solecism since the dative usually follows 5po10v 
(“like”).118 Accordingly, scribes changed vidv to dative vu (A C 1006 1854 2053 2062 
2351 MA), whereas the original, harder accusative reading has been retained by N 1841 
2050 2329 MK. The identical phenomenon occurs in 14:14 with the same Dan. 7:13 “Son 
of man” allusion.!!9 Mussies explains that the accusative viév has been attracted to its 
complement Spovov as a Stylistic imitation of Semitic k¢ (“like”), which formed one 
word with a following substantive.!29 Just as possibly the irregularity may be designed 
to get the reader’s attention and direct it back to Daniel, as in 1:4-5. 

Could it be also that genitive nexvpapévne (‘‘fired”) following dative xoy{vo 
(“‘furnace’’) is an irregular construction designed similarly to attract attention to the OT 
allusion repeated three times in Theod. of Dan. 3:21, 23, and 26(93), where the word for 
“fire” and “burning” following “furnace” is also in the genitive (tijg xap{vov tod mupdc 
Hg xa1opévng, though in Daniel the noun form nip occurs instead of the participial 
form, and this is intensified by a genitive participial form of xaiw)? Scribes tried to 
correct the solecism by changing the genitive to dative nenvpwpeva (K 2050 2053 2062 
pc) or nervpapevor (111) to agree with m68ec (“‘feet’’). It is also possible that the participle 
is a genitive absolute (“his feet were like bronze as when it is fired in a furnace”),!21 

For a similar portrayal of heavenly beings based on Dan. 10:5-6 see also Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham 11; Apocalypse of Zephaniah 6:11-13; 2 En. 1:5; 3 Enoch 35:2; Joseph 
and Asenath 14:9; cf. Apocalypse of Abraham 17.122 

16 In light of the influence from Daniel 10 observed so far, there is 


117. Cf. Thomas, Revelation, 102. 

118. MHT IV, 150. 

119. An observation which Schmid, Apokalypse-Textes Il, 249, sees as favoring the originality 
of the solecism, though the very difficulty of the reading enhances this judgment. 

120. Morphology, 139. 

121. So Thomas, Revelation, 102. 


122. For discussion of various possible OT and Jewish parallels to Rev. 1:13ff. see Rowland, 
“Vision of the Risen Christ.” 
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reason to view the metaphor of ‘‘stars” as originating also from Daniel (for the 
close association of ‘‘stars” with the heavenly man cf. Dan. 12:3, 6-7 in both 
LXX and Theod.). The heavenly “man” “‘above the waters” in Dan. 12:6ff. is 
the same figure as in Daniel 10, and the “‘stars” (ésotépec) in 12:3 symbolize 
the “wise” among Israel who have been resurrected to heavenly glory. Rev. 
1:20 identifies the stars with “angels” (see the comments there). The point is 
that Christ is the priestly ruler not only of the church on earth but also of its 
heavenly counterpart (“‘hand” being metaphorical for sovereignty). 

Like the seven lampstands, the number of the “seven stars” may also have 
arisen in part from the ‘seven lamps” of Zechariah 4 (see below). In Jewish 
writings the Zech. 4:2 lampstand is said to symbolize the righteous in Israel and 
is equated with the wise who wil! shine like the stars in Dan. 12:3 (Midr. Rab. 
Lev. 30.2; Sifre Deut. 10; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 27.2; Pesikta Rabbati 51.4). 
McNamara sees the Palestinian Targum to Exod. 40:4 as the background for 
1:20a, where the “seven lamps” of the tabernacle are viewed as “corresponding 
to the seven stars, which resemble the just that shine unto eternity in their 
righteousness,” the latter phrase being a clear allusion to Dan. 12:3!!23 The 
Zechariah lampstand and the stars of Dan. 12:3 were thus equated in Jewish 
writings, so that their combination in Rev. 1:20 is natural and may suggest that 
the “‘stars,” even if angelic, represent the church’s heavenly existence and the 
“Jampstands” its earthly existence.!24 

Therefore, it is unnecessary to view the “stars” as simply adopted from 
a mythologica!-astrological background. Nevertheless, the picture could be a 
polemic against the imperial myth of an emperor’s son who dies and becomes 
a divine ruler over the stars of heaven,!25 since the title “ruler of the kings of 
the earth” in 1:5 likely also has such a polemical connotation.!26 If so, Christ’s 
universal sovereignty is also thus accented. 

The symbolic identification of the seven lamps in the temple with the 
seven planets in early Judaism probably does not allude to pagan mythological 
ideas but to the OT-Jewish belief that Israel’s earthly temple and its furniture 
were the microcosmic copy of the archetypal heavenly temple-house of God 
(see below). If this background is in mind here in Revelation, then the imagery 
of the seven lampstands adjacent to Christ and the seven stars evokes the idea 
that the churches have a position in the heavenly or spiritual temple in the midst 
of which Christ is ruling and present. 

The ‘sharp two-edged sword” proceeding from Jesus’ mouth is based on 
the prophecies of Isa. 11:4 and 49:2, which adds further to his depiction as an 
eschatological judge and as the one beginning to fulfill this messianic expecta- 


123. McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 197-99. 

124. Cf. McNamara’s different analysis of the targumic reference. 

125. Caird, Revelation, 15; Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 18. 

126. So Shiitz, Offenbarung und Kaiser Domitian, 35-36, Britsch, Clarté, 28. Roloff, Rev- 
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tion (see below on use of the Isa. 11:4 imagery in Jewish writings). That this is 
the primary meaning is clear from the use of the same metaphor in 2:16 and 
19:15; in particular, 19:15 shows that Isa. 11:4 is uppermost in mind here, since 
there iva év adty mat&én te Evy (“in order that he should strike the nations’) 
from Isa. 11:4 is added directly following xol éx tod otdpatog adtod 
éxnopevetar popdaia dteta (“and from his mouth proceeds a sharp sword”’). 
The use of Isa. 11:2-3 in Rev. 1:4 and 5:5-6 confirms this. The Christians in 
Asia are to understand that Jesus will do battle in this manner not only against 
the evil nations (19:15) but also against all those among the churches who 
compromise their faith (2:16). The consensus is that this sword alludes to that 
of the Roman soldier, used in battle, further enhancing this idea. 

The last description of the “Son of man” as having a face “‘like the sun 
shining in its strength” (v 16c) still follows the Daniel 10 outline, but the actual 
wording is derived from Judg. 5:31 (LXX B), the link with which may lie in 
the descriptions there of the bright appearance of the victorious Israelite warrior, 
in Daniel 10 of the “Son of man,” and here of Jesus as a warrior. It may be 
significant that the warrior of Judg. 5:31 is associated with the ‘‘stars’’ that 
“fought from heaven” in Judg. 5:20, and Jewish writings directly link it with 
the “stars” of Dan. 12:3 (see below). In this light, it is possible that Judg. 5:31 
has also been applied to Christ because it was seen as typological of the ideal 
messianic warrior and because John associated the ‘Son of man’’ with “‘stars” 
in vv 16a, 20b. Judg. 5:31 is a description of the victorious warrior, and this 
finds an escalated meaning here with Christ. 

In this regard, it is not too speculative to view the number of “seven stars” as 
having arisen also in part from the “seven lamps” of Zechariah 4, since the two symbols 
have been directly related in Revelation 1:20 (Acuinpdtng [“brightness”] in Dan. 12:3 
and doyndédiov [“lampstand”] in Zech. 4:2-3 may have served as further attracting 
factors, in addition to the ‘“‘stone”’ associations between Zechariah 4 and the Daniel “Son 
of man”; see below). Perhaps since the one lampstand from Zechariah 4 was increased 
to seven in order to indicate universality, the stars of Daniel 12 may have undergone the 
same hermeneutical development. A similar phenomenon is traceable in / En. 90:20-25, 
where ‘‘seven white ones” (= angels) and seventy “‘stars” (= angels) are based on the 
context of Daniel (Dan. 7:10; 9:2, 24; 12:1-3;!27 cf. also J En. 21:3, where seven stars 
are equivalent to seven angels). This evidence suggests that these stars are heavenly 
angelic beings (see / En, 86:1-3 and 88:1, where stars also symbolize angels). 

For early Jewish symbolic identification of the seven lamps in the temple with the 
seven planets see Josephus, Ant. 3.145; War 5.217; Philo, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 
45.221-25; Vita Mosis 2.102-5; Quaestiones in Exodum 2.73-81; Targ. Pal. Exod. 40:4. 


Midr. Rab. Num. 12.13 equates the seven lamps with the “‘lights of the firmament of the 
heaven.” 128 

For use of Isa. 11:4 imagery in early Judaism see Fekkes;!29 above all, see 4 Ezra 
13:10, where the Son of man defeats and judges the end-time enemy by fire from his 
mouth; see more generally Ps. 149:6; Zeph. 2:12; Wis. 18:15, together with 4 Ezra 13:10, 
38-39, which explain the image as representing God’s word or Law. 


127. See Beale, Use of Daniel, 67-88. 
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For discussion of whether the two participles occur in coordination with the 
following finite verb (ga{ve1) under Semitic influence!30 see above on 1:5. One witness 
(1611) changes the finite verb to the participal ¢01vev to conform it to the two preceding 
ae For further discussion of the exceptional verbal use of the participle Exwv see 
on 10:2. 


Midr. Rab. Gen. 12.6, Midr. Rab. Lev. 28.1; Midr. Rab. Num. 13.12; Midr. Ps. 
11:6 and 49.1; Tannah Debe Eliyyahu 16; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 8. Pesikta Rabbati 
18.1 and 48.3; and Sifre Deut. 10 and 47 apply Judg. 5:31 to God’s renewal of the faces 
of the righteous in the time/world to come (Midr Ps. 11:6 and Sifre Deut. 10 and 47 
combine Judg. 5:31 with Dan. 12:3). Similarly, Midr. Rab. Eccles. 1.3 §1. Matt. 17:2 
portrays Christ's face as having “shined . . . as the sun”’ at the mount of Transfiguration, 
which is an anticipation of the fuller glory of his heavenly reign, part of which is depicted 
in Rev. 1:12-18 (cf. Matt. 16:28). 

John’s response to the vision in v 17a follows the fourfold pattern found 
in Daniel 8 and 10: the prophet observes a vision, falls on his face in fear, is 
strengthened by a heavenly being, and then receives further revelation from that 
being, which is introduced by a form of Aadéw (‘‘speak”’). This is another clue 
further identifying John and his message with OT prophetic authority (cf. 1:10). 

The fourfold pattern is found in both Dan. 10:5-11 and 10:12-20. While Daniel 8 
is included in the allusion, the word order and ideas of Rev. 1:17a are closer to Dan. 
10:8-20, so that it is the basis for the scene (cf. Dan. 10:9-10, 17-19; cf. also Ezekiel 
1-3, 8-11, and 43-44, where the fourfold pattern is recognizable, but in vaguer form). 
The phrase pt pofod (“do not fear’’) occurs twice in Dan. 10:12, 17-19, but not in Daniel 
8 or Ezekiel, which may suggest more of a focus on Daniel 10 (the phrase does occur 
in other OT texts, on which, in part, see below). 

The vision is interpreted in vv 17b-20, first with the Son of man’s inter- 
pretative self-description in vv 17b-18. The “Son of man” initially calls himself 
the ‘first and last,” a clear reference to the self-predications of Yahweh in Isa. 
41:4; 44:6; and 48:12. 

The temporal merism based on Isaiah has essentially the same meaning 
as the temporal formulas in 1:8 (which 22:13 demonstrates). In Isaiah and Rev. 
1:8; 21:6; and 22:13 the expressions refer to God’s sovereignty over history, 
especially in fulfillment of prophecy and in bringing world affairs to a climax 
in salvation and judgment. God is transcendent over time and governs the way 
history proceeds because he is in control of its inception and conclusion. What 
was said of God in Isaiah and in Rev. 1:8 is now applied to Christ because of 
his death and resurrection, which has placed him in his exalted office. He 
possesses the same transcendent attribute as God. This transferal is elucidated 
in 22:13 in such a way that Christ there (and here) must be understood as a 
divine figure. As in Isaiah, the expression functions in v 17b to assure John and 
his readers that Christ is in control of the vicissitudes of history, however bad 
they seem. Indeed, he is the force behind history, causing it to fulfill his purposes. 

John’s audience, like Isaiah’s, is meant to take confidence in God's 
sovereignty by allowing it to strengthen their prophetic witness; wéptug (“wit- 
ness”’) is likewise applied to Israel in Isa. 43:10-13 and 44:6-8, which we have 


130. As argued by Thompson, Semitic Syntax, 66-67, 109. 
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already mentioned as forming the partial basis for the threefold and twofold 
divine formulas in 1:4, 8, 17 and which therefore may also contribute to John’s 
understanding of “witness” in 1:5 and elsewhere in Revelation. Such confidence 
in Christ’s sovereignty will guard the readers against despair and consequent 
compromise with the world’s view of things (e.g., idolatry {cf. 2:14-15, 20-22)). 
It is in this respect that John and his readers should ‘not fear.” On the surface 
Li) doBod (‘do not fear”) in 1:17 seems to refer only to Christ’s exhortation 
not to be afraid of his exalted appearance. However, 2:8-11 shows that the 
exhortation includes not being afraid of suffering because of trust in Christ’s 
victory over death and consequent supremacy over history. (note pt dood in 
close relation to the same formulas of Christ’s sovereignty from 1:17b-18a in 
2:8-10). The exhortation “do not fear,” like the formulas for Christ, is taken 
from Isaiah and addressed now to the church because the church is fulfilling the 
latter-day role prophesied by Isaiah of true Israel in contrast to ethnic, unbeliev- 
ing Jews, who are a ‘‘synagogue of Satan”’ (cf. 2:9). 

Again, contextual links consisting of catchword phrases and common pictures have 
given rise to reflection on Isa. 41:4; 44:6; and 48:12: (1) the Isa. 41:4 context contains 
a picture of God's servant defeating the enemy with a sword (41:2) and the key phrase 
pH doPod (‘do not fear”), immediately followed by divine words of comfort that God 
will “strengthen” and “uphold” the righteous one with his right hand (41:10); (2) the 
Isa. 44:6 context also has the phrase 14) goBod (cf. 44:2); (3) Isa. 48:12 is directly followed 
by a picture like that of Isa. 41:10; Dan. 12:6-7; and Rev. 1:17, which is expressed by 
“Surely my hand founded the earth, and my right hand spread out the heavens” (48:13). 
These common elements provided the associative bridge leading from the Danie! 10 
picture of prophetic comfort to that of the three Isaiah passages conceming Yahweh’s 
comfort of Israel. 

18 Jesus’ self-identification as “the living one,” even the one “living 
unto the ages of the ages,” refers to his resurrection from the dead and proves 
that he has this sovereign attribute as “‘the first and the last” (the xal of v 18a 
is explicative of the concluding title in v 17b). He is able to control even the 
historical forces of death. ‘First and last” also includes the characteristic of 
eternity and is therefore an interpretation of Christ’s portrayal as the “Ancient 
of Days” (1:14), which has now been demonstrated by his resurrection. The 
threefold formula describing the resurrection in v 18a (“living ... dead... 
living”) cannot be accidental but is designed as a legitimation of the transcendent 
attribute of v 17b, being modeled on the threefold temporal formula of 1:4 and 
1:8, to which v 17b itself is closely related. From this similarity of the threefold 
clauses the careful reader should discern that Jesus’ death and resurrection was 
an integral working out of the divine purposes in history and established that 
he himself was guiding history. For Christ to say that he is “the one living unto 
the ages of the ages” is another ascription of deity, since this was a repeated 
phrase for God in the OT (Deut. 32:40; Dan. 4:34 [Theod.]; 12:7; Sir. 18:1). 

The “Son of man” claims in v 18b to “have the keys of death and Hades,” 
which may be an objective genitive (“keys to death . . .”) or possessive genitive 
(“keys possessed by death . . .”). Both options may be in mind: Christ has 
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authority over this realm, and figuratively this realm is in his possession. This 
phrase could be understood through the use of a “‘key” image in the Targums 
or rabbinic literature (see below), but Isa. 22:22 is the more probable back- 
ground, as Rev. 3:7 makes more apparent. If Isaiah 22 is in mind, it is not clear 
how it came to be referred to, except that Eliakim was seen as a type of the 
kingly and priestly messianic “servant” who would reign (so Rev. 3:7). This 
would have been associated easily with the preceding priest-king images and 
the Isaiah reference in v 17b. The Isaiah text was certainly attractive also because 
its imagery could be adapted so well as an apt description of the consequences 
of Christ’s resurrection. It is utilized to indicate that through the victory of the 
resurrection Christ became king even over the realm of the dead in which he 
was formerly imprisoned. Now, not only is he no longer held in death's bonds 
but he also holds sway over who is released and retained in that realm (so 3:7; 
cf. 9:1-2; 20:1-3, 7). 

Verse 18 reiterates the pastoral point already made about Christ’s death 
and resurrection in v 5b: those who fear death (or suffering) can be assured that 
their ‘perseverance in Jesus” will be rewarded with victory over the grave on 
the basis that he also has entered history, died, and conquered death. In fact, 
v 18a is repeated in the letter to Smyma (2:8-11; cf. 2:13) in order to make this 
precise point. 

That the first phrase of v 18 (“‘the living one”) forms the last part of a threefold 
clause with 6 mpa@toc xai 6 &oyatog (“the first and the last’’) of v 17!3! is unlikely, since 
6 npaitos wai 6 Eoyatos (“first and last”) and other synonymous expressions are classic 
merisms and never occur elsewhere in the book as parts of threefold formulas (like those 
in 1:4, 8b, and the conclusion of 4:8) but only in binary combinations (cf. 1:8a; 21:6; 
22:13; see esp. 2:8, where the phrases of v 17b and v 18a occur together but not in a 
threefold formula). Furthermore. this understanding of 1:17b-18a conforms to the same 
twofold-threefold pattern as 1:8, and 6 navtoxpa&twp (‘the Almighty”) in 1:8b probably 
corresponds to the last clause of 1:18 (“I have the keys . . .””) since it typically precedes 
or follows the threefold formula elsewhere in Revelation (4:8; 11:17; 16:7). 

Targ. Pal. Deut. 28:11-12 asserts that God and no one else holds “the key of life 
and of the tombs,” which John would not see as inconsistent with his depiction of Chnist, 
since he views Christ as a divine being. 2 En. 42:1 refers to demonic “guardians of the 
keys of hell.” Apocalypse of Zephaniah 6:11-15 portrays a heavenly figure like that 
depicted in Rev. 1:13-15, who “is over the abyss and Hades,” where “all the souls are 
imprisoned.” 

Aune, “Apocalypse and Magic,” contends that the picture of Christ holding the 
keys of Hades is intended as a polemic against pagan magical practices derived from 
texts in Egypt, which portray Hekate as a goddess who possesses the keys of the whole 
world and sometimes as sovereign over the realm of the dead and Hades. Aune acknowl- 
edges that Hekate was a “complex goddess with many associations” and that other gods 
(e.g., Aiakos and Anubis) were also explicitly portrayed as “holding the keys of the gates 
of Hades.” In this light, a more general polemic could be intended, not merely against 
Hekate, but all the pagan gods popularly thought of as rulers of the underworld. 

John’s commission is restated and the interpretation of the vision continues 
in vv 19-20. 19 On the basis (obv) of who Christ is, what he has done, and the 
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confidence which that is to inspire in his followers (so vv 12-18), John is reissued 
the commission to write, which was first given in v 11. 

The threefold object clause in v 19 may be an adaptation of vv 4a and 8b 
(cf. v 18a). The third part of the formula, like 1:1a, has been composed with 
terminology from Daniel 2. As already argued, wet: tabta (“after these things”’) 
may have an end-time nuance, since Daniel 2 employs the same phrase synony- 
mously with éoyatwv t&v twepdv (“‘latter days”; cf. likewise the use of Joel 
3:1 in Acts 2:17; see p. 155 above). In fact, it likely has an inaugurated end-time 
meaning in the light of its context in ch. 1, which has expressed in various ways 
that the OT prophecies about the end of the age have begun to be fulfilled. 

Among the numerous interpretations of this notoriously difficult threefold 
clause, the following six appear to be most plausible: (1) John is to write down 
the entire vision (v 19a), in particular that of chs. 1-3 (v 19b) and those of chs. 
4ff., which follow historically after those of chs. 1-3 (v 19c). (2) John is to write 
down the vision in 1:12-18 (v 19a), as well as that of chs. 2-3 (v 19b), and those 
visions of chs. 4ff. that come in order after those of chs. 1-3 (v 19c). (3) John 
is to write down the entire vision that he saw (v 19a), which concerns realities 
pertaining to the present (v 19b) and the future (v 19c). (4) In line with the 
threefold clauses of 1:4 and 1:8, the threefold clause of v 19 expresses not only 
eternal duration, but a revelation which transcends historical time and uncovers 
the meaning of existence and of history in its totality. (5) John is to write down 
the entire vision that he saw (v 19a) pertaining to present realities (v 19b), which 
are to be understood as the beginning of the latter days and which will be 
concluded by the end of history (v 19c). (6) John is commanded to write a book 
containing a threefold literary genre, which is visionary-apocalyptic (v 19a), 
figurative (v 19b, rendered as “what they mean”’), and eschatological (v 19c, 
viewed in an already-and-not-yet sense). Among these six alternatives, the last 
three are preferable. 

The least plausible view is that which understands the verse as a sequential 
chronological outline of the entire book, v 19a as pertaining only to the time of 
the vision in 1:12-18, v 19b pertaining only to the church age described in chs. 
2-3, and v 19c pertaining only to the future tribulation period directly preceding 
and including Christ’s final coming (portrayed in chs. 4-21). 

The meaning of v 19 is crucial since it is usually understood to be para- 
digmatic for the structure and the content of the whole book. For thorough 
discussion of the exegesis, altemative views, and interpretative problems of this 
verse see further pp. 152-70 above. 

20a = The validity of the Dan. 2:29, 45 allusion in 1:19 is further confirmed 
by the following phrase, td pvotripiov (“the mystery”), which also follows in 
Dan. 2:29 and 45. The initial clause is awkward, and is best rendered something 
like “As for the mystery . . .” (so RSV, NASB). 


_Hvotiptov (“the mystery”) occurs in the LXX versions of the Hebrew OT books 
only in Daniel (and 12 times in books of the Apocrypha). pvottipua (“mysteries”) 
precedes & dei yevéo@ai (‘‘what must come to pass”) in Dan. 2:28 and 29, and td 
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kvotipiov follows in v 30. Brown sees a “connection” between Rev. 1:20a and Daniel 
2 because of the similarity of usage, and Swete sees an explicit allusion to the “mystery’’ 
of Dan. 2:29 in v 20a, but neither sees an allusion to Dan. 2:28ff. in Rev. 1:19c.!32 The 
margin of Kilpatrick's edition of the Greek NT is the only source indicating an allusion 
to Dan. 2:29ff. in both v 19c and v 20a. Since “mystery” occurs with an eschatological 
sense only in Daniel, the appearance of the word in such a context in Rev. 1:20 confirms 
its link to Daniel. Perhaps the syntactical awkwardness of beginning v 20 with “the 
mystery” without any transitional wording was designed to make it a clear part of the 
larger Daniel 2 allusion that concludes v 19. For the interpretative significance of ‘“‘mys- 
tery’’ see ‘Summary of 1:12-20” below, as well as Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament 
in Revelation (ch. 3, section D), where uses of “mystery” in the OT, Judaism, and 
elsewhere in the NT are discussed in relation to the uses in Revelation. 


20b The “‘lampstands” now are clearly explained to be the ‘‘churches.” 
The reference to ‘angels’ has been variously identified as (1) heavenly beings, 
(2) heavenly beings who are representatives of or guardians over the churches 
so that the churches are also in mind,!33 (3) human leaders or representatives 
of the churches,!34 (4) or personifications of the prevailing spirit or character 
of the churches.!35 The observation that tyyedoc (“angel”) refers without ex- 
ception to heavenly beings in the visionary portion of Revelation (about 60 
times) points to the same identification here. These angels could be identified 
with the seven archangels known to Jewish tradition (e.g., 1 En. 20:1-8; Tob. 
12:15), though this is far from certain. 

The &yyeAou (“angels”) in 1:20 include both heavenly beings and the 
earthly churches, according to the idea of corporate representation, which is 
suggested further by recognizing that angelic beings are corporately identified 
with Christians as their heavenly counterparts elsewhere in the book: the angel 
in 19:10 and 22:9 says, “I am a fellow servant of you and your brothers.” !36 
In addition, the angel in Rev. 8:3-4 seems to represent saints, since he receives 
their prayers and presents them before God.!37 Consequently, the “angels” in 
1:20b refer to heavenly beings who also represent the church (see below for 
further analysis in favor of this conclusion). 

Why are the churches addressed through their angelic representatives in the 
letters, especially since it does not seem logical to blame and reproach angels for 
the sins of the churches? The initial answer to this is that inherent to the concept 
of corporate representation is the representative’s accountability for the group and 
the group’s accountability for the actions of the representative. So there is some 
sense in which the angels are accountable (e.g., responsibility of oversight) for the 
churches, yet the churches also benefit from the position of the angels. 


132. Brown, “Mystery,” 36. Swete, Apocalypse, Cxxxvii. 

133. E.g., Holtz, Christologie, 16, A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 430. 

134. E.g., Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 69, alternatively human messengers who represent 
the churches and deliver Christ's message to each church; so Thomas, Revelation, 118-19. 

135. E.g., I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 445-46. 

136. Noted by Krodel, Revelation, 102, but not seen by him as relevant to the “angels” of 
chs. 1-3. 

137. Similarly Mulholland, Revelaiton, 93. 
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The fuller reason for addressing the churches through their representative 
angels is to remind the churches that already a dimension of their existence is 
heavenly, that their real home is not with the unbelieving “earth dwellers” (cf. 
“earth dwellers” in 3:10 and passim), and that they have heavenly help and 
protection in their struggle not to be conformed to their pagan environment. And 
one of the purposes of the church meeting on earth in its weekly gatherings 
(e.g., 1:3, 9) is to be reminded of its heavenly existence and identity by modeling 
its worship and liturgy on the angels’ and heavenly church’s worship of the 
exalted Lamb. This is why scenes of heavenly liturgy are woven throughout the 
Apocalypse, especially in concluding sections, which serve as interpretations of 
preceding visionary narratives.!38 That such an emphasis on worship is already 
present in ch. 1 is evident from the liturgical background of 1:4-8, 10, which 
introduces the themes of the book.!39 

The conclusion that &yyeAou in 1:20b refer to heavenly angels who represent the 
church is supported further by the following two broad considerations. 

(1) Stars as metaphorical for both saints and angels in the OT and Judaism. The 
formal interpretation of the “stars” as “angels” of the churches in v 20b would seem 
to confirm further the suggestion above that the “‘stars” are drawn from Dan. 12:3, 
since Michael is seen as the guardian “‘angel” of Israel in Dan. 12:1 (cf. Dan. 10:21) 
and is associated directly with the “stars” of 12:3. The “‘stars” of Dan. 12:3 refer to 
the “wise” of Israel who are rewarded with the status of heavenly glory. This does not 
mean that &yyeAou in Rev. 1:20 refers exclusively to human leaders of the churches but 
probably that John also associated the “stars” of Daniel with heavenly beings in general, 
and the connection of this metaphor with the Danielic concept of angels in Judaism 
(cf. below) would have facilitated such an association (the metaphor occurs as early as 
Judg. 5:20). 

Indeed, Dan. 12:3 probably likens the heavenly status of resurrected Israelites to 
that of angels since “stars” in Dan. 8:10 refer to angels, as borne out by 8:11; 7:27; and 
8:24 (the latter two read “‘people of the saints” and may be intentionally ambiguous so 
as to allude both to angels and to Israelite saints).!40 7 En. 104:2-6 develops Daniel 12:3 
in this manner by promising believers who endure tribulation that they ‘‘will shine like 
the lights of heaven ... will have great joy like the angels of heaven . . . will become 
companions of the hosts of heaven” (cf. likewise especially 2 Baruch 51:5, 10 and ] En. 
43:1-44:1, as well as more generally Pseudo-Philo 33.5; 4 Macc. 17:5, 4 Ezra 7:96-97; 
and 2 En. 66:7, which liken deceased saints who have suffered to shining stars; the last 
three texts probably also develop Dan. 12:3). Israel is also promised that after its eschato- 
logical sufferings, it will ‘‘approach to the heaven of the stars, in the place of their 
habitation” (Assumption of Moses 10:9; cf. similarly 9:9; Wis. 3:7; 5:5-6; Ascension of 
Isaiah 8:14). Qumran and early Christian tradition affirm that such angelic status is 
available even in the present (1QH 3.19-23; 11.3-14; 1QSa 2.3-11; 1QM 7.4-6;!41 cf. 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 2.3; Hermas, Similitudes 9.27.3). 


138. See p. 174 above on the important role of the liturgical hymns in the book. 

139. Cf. Prigent, L'Apocalypse, 15, for a summary of those acknowledging the liturgical 
character of 1:4-8, 10. 

140. Cf. Poythress, “Holy Ones of the Most High in Dan 7,” 208-13; J. J. Collins, ““Apoc- 
alyptic Eschatology,” 32-34, for surveys of alternative interpretations of gedoshim in Daniel 7-8 
the latter agreeing with my interpretation of Dan. 12:3. 

141. Cf. J. J. Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology,” 34-37. 
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On the equation in Jewish writings of the Zechariah lampstand and stars of Dan. 
12:3, as well as the equation of the tabemacle’s lamps with stars, see above on 1:16. 

(2) Angels as corporate representatives of saints in the OT, NT, and Jewish 
writings. In Daniel angels appear as the heavenly, protective counterparts to earthly 
nations (Dan. 10:20-21; 12:1; cf. 7:27; 8:10, 24), and the same phenomenon occurs 
generally in the NT (Matt. 18:10; Acts 12:15), the Targums (e.g., Targ. Jerusalem Gen. 
33:10; 48:16), and Jewish apocalyptic literature, often as a development of Daniel (e.g., 
1QM 12.1-10; 14.9-10; 17.5-9; J En. 89:68-90:27; Ascension of Isaiah 3:15 refers 
strikingly in this regard to “the descent of the angel of the church which is in the 
heavens .. . in the last days” in direct connection with ‘Michael . . . [who] will open 
his (Christ’s] grave”). This is based on the concept of corporate representation in which 
an individual represents a group, so characteristic of the OT, Jewish apocalyptic, and 
the NT itself.'42 The same phenomenon is apparent in Rev. 1:20, so that the direct 
address “‘to the angel of the church” in each of the letters in chs. 2 and 3 is best 
understood against this background.!43 The correspondence between Christ and the 
Spirit respectively at the beginning and end of each letter implies a like correspondence 
between the angel and churches respectively addressed at the beginning and end of 
each letter,!44 further confirming the corporate identity of the two and the angels’ 
representative role. 

The tradition of associating Israel] with angels in all the texts mentioned above is set 
in contexts either of inaugurated eschatology (Qumran) or of the latter-day resurrection, 
which makes it all the more suitable as a background for the context of Rev. 1:20, where the 
same two eschatological features are found (in this respect, Christ’s resurrection is identified 
with that of eschatological Israel). 

With regard to the grammatical problem in Rev. 1:20b: The accusative form 
Avyvias (“‘lampstands”) in v 20 is grammatically inconsistent, since it should be in 
concord with the preceding gentive dotépwv (“stars”). Moulton explains it as a phenom- 
enon common to the ‘‘less educated papyri,” so that no Semitism lies behind the irregu- 
larity.!45 But John usually conforms to the rules of concord (e.g., 1:4c), so that the 
exceptions are probably not to be attributed to lapses of mind. Likely, there is a reason 
for the unusual case. On analogy with 1:12 (elSov éntt Avyv{ac) accusative Avyvias in 
1:20 is easily explained as the object of elSec “saw,” which follows “stars.” !46 Or, it 
could be a device directing attention back to Zechariah 4 or back to the first occurrence 
of ‘“‘lampstands,” in 1:12 (cf. ént& Adyvor (“seven lamps’’] in Zech. 4:2; see on 1:12 for 
the Zechariah 4 allusion). 


142. See H. W. Robinson, Corporate Personality; A. R. Johnson, The One and the Many 
(although their idea of corporate personality must be questioned); cf. the Pauline “in Christ” formula 
and similarly Rev. 1:9. 

143. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 69, who sees Dan. 10:13ff., 20ff. as the background 
for the “angels of the churches,” and Brownlee, “Priestly Character of the Church,” who sees the 
same phrase as dependent on Dan. 12:3 and Mal. 2:7. But contra Brownlee’s proposal for a Danielic 
background see Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 151. 

144. Briitsch, Clarté, 44-45. 

145. MHT I, 9. 

146. So Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis, 744. 
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SUMMARY OF 1:12-20; THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ALLUSIONS 


At least three sections are discernible in ch. 1: vv 1-3, vv 4-8 (with two subsections), 
and vv 9-20 (with four subsections). The main point of vv 1-3 is the blessing resulting 
from reading and obeying the Revelation. This, together with the description of God’s 
and Christ’s redemptive blessings upon the readers (vv 4-6a), forms the basis for God's 
receiving acclamations of etemal glory and power (v 6b). Likewise, the ongoing 
sovereignty of the Son (v 7) and God (v 8) also form a part of the basis for God’s glory 
in v 6b. Christ’s victory over death, exalting him as reigning Lord, is the basis for his 
exhortation that John has nothing to fear because he has access to the redemptive blessings 
flowing out of Christ’s victory (vv 9-20). This victory and exhortation also serve as a 
ground for the commission to write in v 11, reissued in v 19. Together with vv 1-3 and 
vv 7-8, vv 9-20 provide yet another ground for the glory of God in v 6b, which points 
to v 6b as the major point of the entire chapter. This harmonizes generally with the pivotal 
chs. 4-5, 11, 15, 16:1-19:10, and 21:1-22:5, where in every case the main logical point 
is the glory of God, which results from his redemption and judgment. 


Conclusions with Respect to the Use of the Old Testament 
in Revelation 1 


About half of the OT references in vv 7-20 are from Daniel, and of these most are from 
Daniel 7 and 10. Because of the heavy concentration of Daniel allusions, especially from 
Dan. 7 and 10, we conclude that vv 7-20 may be a “midrash” on these two chapters 
from Daniel (‘‘midrash” here is used in its most general sense to refer to an interpretative 
expansion of one text that draws in other texts to supplement its meaning). John recounts 
his vision by using Daniel 7 and 10 as a model in describing the “Son of man’’ and has 
woven other OT texts into this framework. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the dominance of the ‘‘Son of man,” intro- 
duced in v 7a, in vv 13-20. It is also apparent that vv 1-6 could serve as an introduc- 
tion to this midrash, since the general structure of images in vv 4-20 is like that of 
Daniel 7: 


God sitting on a throne (Rev. 1:4; Dan. 7:9a) 

a plurality of heavenly beings surrounding the throne (Rev. 1:4; Dan. 7:10b) 

the Son of man’s (Christ’s) universal rule (Rev. 1:4; Dan. 7:13-14) 

the saints given or made a kingdom (Rev. 1:6, 9; Dan. 7:18, 22, 27a) 

the coming of a Son of man on clouds with authority (Rev. 1:7a; Dan. 7:13) 

the image of a book associated with judgment (Rev. 1:11; Dan. 7:10) 

detailed description of a heavenly figure and his environment (Rev. 1:12-16; Dan. 
T: 9-10) 

the seer’s emotional distress because of the vision (Rev. 1:17a; Dan. 7:15) 

the seer given heavenly counsel consisting of an interpretation of part of the vision 
(Rev. 1:17-20; Dan. 7:16-17ff.) 
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Most commentators have agreed that vv 13-17 are dominated generally by a 
Danielic influence, but the observations made above point to a Danielic pattem that 
appears to be broader than this and that indicates that Daniel 7 is more influential than 
Daniel 10. In this light, it is very appropriate that Revelation 1 be introduced and 
concluded by the same allusions to Dan. 2:28ff. (Rev. 1:1, 19b-20a). 

The OT references have been connected in John’s thought by underlying transi- 
tional links via key words or common themes, all of which have been controlled by the 
Daniel 7 and 10 picture, which acts as a kind of hermeneutical “magnet.” Ezekiel is 
alluded to because of the parallels of Ezekiel 1-3 and the other relevant contexts in 
Ezekiel (chs. 8-11, 43) with the contexts of Daniel 7 and 10.147 


Theological Conclusions with Respect to Old Testament 
Fulfillment and Eschatology in Revelation 1 


The OT allusions in this section have significant exegetical and theological implications. 
It has been generally recognized that the Danie! 10 references indicate the “Son of man’s” 
priestly and kingly office, while the “lampstands” of Zechariah bring out the priestly 
element even more, since they are reminiscent of a temple atmosphere. It has also been 
acknowledged that the judicial aspect of the kingly office is evident through the metaphor 
of fire and sword (vv 14b-16). However, the majority of commentators have not developed 
the significance of Daniel 7 enough. Christ is viewed as the One who has begun to fulfill 
the Daniel 7 prophecy conceming the “Son of man’s ” reception of authority to rule over 
the divine kingdom (so Rev. 1:5, 6, 13). In this regard, the “tribulation and kingdom and 
perseverance in Jesus” (1:9) should be seen as having specific reference to the Dan. 
7:13-27 context and consequently may reflect the same identification of the “Son of 
man” with the eschatological suffering of the saints and their kingdom that is implicit in 
the context of Daniel 7 itself (i.e., if the saints had to suffer betore reigning, so likely 
must the “Son of man,” since he is their corporate representative in Daniel 7).!48 

This fulfillment notion is seen vividly also in John’s understanding of the Daniel 
7 prediction of the saints’ rule as having reached its initial fulfillment (so Rev. 1:6, 9). 
The ideas of “tribulation” and “kingdom,” discussed separately in Daniel 7, have been 
merged into a unified, ironic concept. Rev. 1:13-16, 20 show the “Son of man” in a 
present position of sovercignty among the weak and suffering churches of his kingdom, 
bringing into sharper focus the unexpected form in which the expected Danielic kingdom 
has reached its initial fulfillment. And John also brings in td wuatriptov (“the mystery”) 
from Daniel precisely at this point to emphasize the ironic nature of the fulfillment and 
its reversal of expectations. In Daniel 2 “mystery” has to do with the hidden meaning 
of a symbol whose interpretation has eschatological significance. “Mystery,” on the 
surface, in Rev. 1:20 refers to the hidden meaning of the stars and lampstands, which are 
about to be interpreted. But “mystery” also carries the connotation of unexpected, 
end-time fulfillment included in the meaning of the stars and lampstands in the present 
context. Indeed, pvottprov (“mystery”) occurs elsewhere in Revelation, as elsewhere 
in the NT, to indicate fulfiliment of prophecy in an unexpected manner (see on 10:7 and 
17:5, 7, in addition to Matt. 13:11 par; Rom. 11:25; 1 Cor. 2:7; Eph. 3:3ff.; 2 Thess. 2:7; 


147. For the parallels with Daniel 7 see below on Revelation 4-S; for parallels between 
Ezekiel and Daniel 10, as well as among Daniel 2. Zechariah 4, and Zechariah 12, see Beale, Use 


of Daniel, 174-76. 
148, See France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 128-30, for discussion of the argument, though 
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in this respect, see further elaboration in Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in 
Revelation {ch. 3, section D}). Stiking in comparison to Revelation 1 is Jesus’ reference 
to “mysteries of the kingdom” in Matt. 13:11 par., referring both to the hidden meaning 
of Jesus’ parables and to their interpretation conceming the unexpected form of the 
kingdom, which was dawning in initial fulfillment of OT prophecy and which Jesus 
explains by the parables that follow. Muottipvov (“‘mystery”’) is explicitly applied in Rev. 
1:20 to the church both on earth (= lampstands) and in heaven (= stars; cf. on 1:16) as 
the unexpected initial fulfillment of the temple prophecy in Zechariah 4 and the kingdom 
prophecy in Daniel 2 and 7. 

Also, 6 yap xaipic éyyic (‘‘for the time is near”) in v 3b may echo Dan. 7:22b 
conceming the ‘‘arrival of the time when the saints will take possession of the kingdom.” 
Christ’s “coming” in Rev. 1:7a expresses confidence to the insecure readership that the 
Daniel 7 prophecy, which has already begun to be fulfilled, is still in progress of being 
realized and will be fulfilled exhaustively at the very end of the age. The application of 
attributes from the Ancient of Days to the “Son of man’”’ enhances his new ruling position, 
as well as his deity. A variant in the LXX (Old Greek) of Dan. 7:13 (88 Sy) which portrays 
the “Son of man” approaching “as the Ancient of Days” (a&¢ naAaids tyepav) may 
represent a tradition that helped John understand how the ‘‘Son of man” could appear to 
him with such divine attributes.!49 


149. See further A. Y. Collins, ‘‘‘Son of Man’ Tradition and Revelation,” 553-58, for 
discussion of this variant and its possible influence on subsequent interpretation of the verse. 


2:1-3:22: THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES: CHRIST ENCOURAGES 
THE CHURCHES TO WITNESS, WARNS 
THEM AGAINST COMPROMISE, AND 
EXHORTS THEM TO HEAR AND TO 
OVERCOME COMPROMISE IN ORDER 
TO INHERIT ETERNAL LIFE 


THE LETTERS 
In Relation to the Rest of the Book 


We have already discussed how phrases and concepts from the letters are related to 
the introductory vision of ch. 1, to the visions of chs. 4—20, and to the concluding 
scene of the new creation in 2] :8—22:5.! It was suggested that the express develop- 
ment of the Son of man vision (1:9-20) throughout the letters makes more viable the 
proposal that the fetters function in the same manner in relation to the remainder of 
the book. Such a proposal best explains the presence of phrases and concepts from 
the letters in the following visionary portion. The Son of man vision is primarily 
developed in the introductions of the letters (although it is developed also in the 
body of some of the letters and in subsequent parts of the book). The concluding 
promises of the letters overtly anticipate the end of the book and the final paradisal 
vision.2 Even the deceptive threats to the churches are echoed again in the conclud- 
ing description of the character of those who posed the threat and will consequently 
experience the ‘‘second death” (see 21:8). This observation points still further to the 
plausibility that the body of the letters is integrally related to the body of the book. 
This accords with the fact that John places the visions within the framework of the 
traditional Christian letter form with an extended introduction (chs. 1-3), concluding 
admonitions (22:6ff.), and benediction (22:20-21).3 


1. See above, pp. 132-35. 
2. Cf. chs. 19-22; Sweet, Revelation, 77, Minear, New Earth, 61; see above, pp. 132-35. 


3. So Fiorenza, “Apocalyptic and Gnosis,” 575. 
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One of the main features of this epistolary pattern is that the themes of 
the introductions are developed throughout the body of the letter. It is clear that 
the introductions of the seven letters and the introductory Son of man vision 
pertain to the same general time period and interpret one another, as primarily 
do also the conclusions of the seven messages and the book’s final vision of 
bliss. This points to the likelihood that the same relationships cohere between 
the body of the letters and the visionary body of the book. It is in this sense that 
we can call the letters the literary microcosm of the entire book’s macrocosmic 
structure. 

We have also discussed in the introduction the specific issue of whether 
the symbols that appear in the letters should be interpreted primarily in the 
context of the ch. 1 vision or mainly in the historical context of the letters 
themselves. In particular, should the various descriptions of Chnst in chs. 1-3 
be interpreted by the historical situation in which these images have their origin, 
or from the OT literary context from which they also come? Our answer to this 
was that there is a reciprocal interpretative relationship between the ch. | vision 
and the letters. Therefore, the historical background of the churches and the OT 
literary background mutually interpret one another. Historical background often 
has the priority of initial focus, since the selection of OT allusions can be sparked 
by ideas from the historical situation. Accordingly, in many instances the OT is 
used as a polemic against first-century pagan religion. On the other hand, when 
an OT text is chosen it sheds light on the readers’ situation so that they may 
know how better to respond to it. Furthermore, it is a typical phenomenon in 
the Apocalypse that once an OT allusion is made, that allusion sparks off a series 
of other associations with similar OT phrases or ideas, which also become 
informative for the occasion John is addressing. Also, aspects from the historical 
situation can be appealed to in elucidation of why a particular OT allusion has 
been selected (e.g., see discussion of the divine title ‘who is and who was and 
who is to come,” above on 1:4). 


Literary Structure 


Although we have discussed the vision of 1:9-20 as a call narrative and, there- 
fore, as a separate introductory unit, it should also be viewed as part of the larger 
literary segment of 1:9-3:22. This is clear from the fact that the command to 
write in 1:11 and 1:19 is repeated at the beginning of each of the letters, as is 
also a description from some facet of the Son of man vision, which is usually 
developed later in the body of each letter.5 

The seven letters do not technically correspond to the typical epistolary 


4. Cf. O'Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings. 
5. On the relation of the christological introductions to the bodies of the letters see Gerhards- 
son, ‘‘Christologische Aussagen.” 
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form and therefore are better referred to as ‘‘prophetic messages.”’® There have 
been different proposals for the structure which is common to all seven letters,” 
Generally speaking, each letter typically can be divided into seven sections, 
though with slight alterations: 


command to write to an angel of a church, 

Christ’s self-description derived from the description in ch. 1 and intro- 
duced by the formula ‘‘these things” (té&5e Aéye1), 

commendation of the church’s good works, 

accusation because of some sin, 

exhortation to repent with a warning of judgment or an encouragement, 
exhortation to discern the truth of the preceding message (‘‘he who has 
an ear...’’), and 

7. promise to the conquerors. 


Nr 


NAP w 


The third section is lacking in the letter to Laodicea. The fourth and second parts 
of the fifth are lacking in the letters to Smyma and Philadelphia, since those 
churches are regarded as faithful. The third, fourth and fifth sections could be 
viewed as one section introduced by oi5a (‘I know”) followed by commenda- 
tions or accusations with corresponding encouragements or exhortations to re- 
pent to avoid judgment.8 

The logical flow of thought in each letter generally conforms to the 
following pattern: 


Chnist presents himself with certain attributes particularly suitable to the 
situation of each church, faith in which provides the basis for overcom- 
ing the specific problem that the church faces; 

the situation and the particular problem are reviewed (introduced by “I 


know”); 
on the basis of the situation and the problem, Christ gives either encourage- 


6. For thorough discussion of the multiple genre of the seven letters, as well as interaction 
with relevant secondary sources on the genre issue, see Aune, “Form and Function of the Procla- 
mations.” On the classification of the letters as ‘prophetic messages” rather than as typical epistles 
see Hahn, ‘‘Sendschreiben’”’; Hartman, ‘Form and Message”; Miller, Prophetie und Predigt, 47- 
100; Aune, Prophecy, 274-79, who also provides a summary and evaluation of Hahn's and Miiller’s 
discussions; Muse, ‘Revelation 2-3." On ancient epistolary form see Doty, Letters; White, Form 
and Function. For a recent attempt at rhetorical analysis of the letters in Revelation see Kirby, 
“Rhetorical Situations.” 

7. See Aune, Prophecy, 275-78, idem, ‘Form and Function.” 

8. Aune combines the first and second sections and the third through fifth sections as ] have 
set them out here. His results are: (1) commission formula with christological descriptions, (2) “I 
know” section, typically containing elements of praise, exhortation, and accusation, and perhaps 
calls for repentance, threats of judgment, and promises, (3) exhortation to discern, and (4) exhorta- 
tion to conquer (Prophecy, 275-78, and inside back cover). For a proposal of a seven- or eightfold 
literary structure different from mine see Aune, “Form and Function.” 
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ment to persevere in the face of conflict (to faithful churches) or 
exhortation to repent in order to avoid judgment (to unfaithful 
churches); 

the situation and the problem and the corresponding encouragement or 
exhortation form the ground for Christ issuing a call for the churches 
to respond by heeding (‘“‘hearing”’) the encouragement or exhortation, 

on the basis of a positive response (“‘hearing” followed by “overcom- 
ing”), Christ promises the inheritance of eternal life with him, which 
uniquely corresponds to his attributes or to the churches’ situation (the 
hearing formula still functions as a ground clausé even when placed 
after the promise in the last four letters). 


Therefore, the logical flow of each letter climaxes with the promise of inheriting 
eternal life with Christ, which is the main point of each letter. The body of each 
letter provides the basis upon which the Spirit calls the churches to respond by 
“shearing,” which should inevitably result in “overcoming,” the consequence 
of which is inheritance of the respective promises. 

At the conclusion of each letter there is a wider address ‘‘to (all) the 
churches.” Although each letter is addressed to the particular situation of a 
particular church, it is relevant for the needs of all “seven” of the churches, and 
consequently for the universal church (see further on 1:4 for this figurative 
significance of ‘‘seven’’). 

The seven churches fall into three groups. The first and last are in danger 
of losing their very identity as a Christian church. Therefore, they are exhorted 
to repent in order to prevent their judgment and to inhent the promises that 
genuine faith deserves. The churches addressed in the three central letters have 
to varying degrees some who have remained faithful and others who are com- 
promising with pagan culture. Among these Pergamum is in the best condition 
and Sardis is in the worst. These churches are exhorted to purge the elements 
of compromise from their midst in order to avert judgment on the compromisers 
(and probably also themselves) and to inherit the promises due those who 
overcome compromise. The second and sixth letters are written to churches 
which have proved themselves faithful and loyal to Christ’s ‘‘name’’ even in the 
face of persecution from both Jews and pagans. Even though they are “‘poor” 
and “have little power,” they are encouraged to continue persevering as the 
“true Israel,” since more trials will confront them. They are to endure with the 
hope that they will inherit the promises of eternal salvation (both will receive a 
“crown’”’).9 

In this light, the condition of the churches is presented in the literary form 
of a chiasm: ab ccc b’ a’. The significance of this is that the Christian church 
as a whole is perceived as being in poor condition, since not only are the healthy 


9. For further discussion of these three divisions see Kiddle, Revelation, 19-20 and cf. pp. 
21-65. 
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churches in a minority but the literary pattern points to this emphasis because 
the churches in the worst condition form the literary boundaries of the letters 
and the churches with serious problems form the very core of the presentation. 
This is highlighted as we recognize that at the center of the middle letter stands 
a general statement that ‘‘all the churches will know” that Christ is the omni- 
scient judge of his unfaithful followers (2:23). This statement is conspicuous as 
the only thing said in the letters about all ‘“‘churches” other than at the conclusion 
of each letter.1° 

One of the contributions of this commentary is to show that all of the 
letters deal generally with the issue of witnessing for Christ in the midst of a 
pagan culture. The churches with problems are all exhorted to strengthen their 
witness in various ways, and the two churches without problems are en- 
couraged to continue to persevere in the faithful witness that they have been 
maintaining. 

W. H. Shea has proposed that each letter contains five essential segments, which 
thematically reflect the fivefold ancient Near Eastern covenant form imposed on Israel 
by Yahweh in Exodus 21ff. and throughout Deuteronomy: (1) preamble (the words of 
Christ [‘‘these things says”] and descriptive titles from ch. 1), (2) prologue (“‘T know 
your works ... ,” which include the two sections labeled above as commendation and 
accusation), (3) stipulations (expressions built around variants of “therefore .. . repent,” 
along with other hortatory words), (4) witness to the covenant (“‘hear what the Spirit says 
to the churches’’), (5) concluding blessings and curses (‘‘to him who overcomes I will 

ive .. .””).11 

= Shea's proposal is overstated, since a verse-by-verse study exposes a number of 
exceptions to the overall pattern.!2 Nevertheless, a qualified version of Shea’s view is 
plausible. Although he does not attempt to fit the initial command to wnte into his scheme, 
the addition of such a command is natural since it occurs in contexts where Yahweh is 
addressing his covenant to Israel through his covenant messengers (whether Moses or 
the later prophets; see on 1:11). Furthermore, the blessings and cursings are separated in 
the letters, the latter typically occurring as a conclusion of the ‘'stipulations” section. 
Because each of these sections begins with a set formula, they are best seen as the five 
literary divisions of each letter, although certainly the initial formulaic command to write 
must be included as a sixth element in the pattern. 

That the proposed covenantal scheme forms at least part of the general background 
is supported by several factors. First, the fivefold covenant pattern has also been observed 
to be influential for the book as a whole! (cf. especially the conclusion in 22:7b, 18-19, 
part of which alludes to Deut. 4:2, and 22:16-20, where an angel, the Spirit, the church, 
and Jesus are formally termed “witnesses’’). Second, the high degree to which allusion 
is made elsewhere in the book to OT phrases and themes permits the plausibility of the 
employment of such a major theme as this. Third, the covenant theme is particularly 
appropriate because Jesus is viewed with attributes of Yahweh and is addressing the 
churches, which are now also seen as the continuation of true Israel. The recapitulation 
of the covenant formula is suitable because a new covenant community has now been 
inaugurated in contrast to the old one, which has been decisively judged. If the church 


10. Cf. Mulholland, Revelation, 112. 

11. Shea, “‘Covenantal Form.” 

12. So Aune, ‘Form and Function,” 182. 

13. See Strand, ‘Further Note on the Covenantal Form.” 
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is faithful, it will inherit the covenantal blessings of the new creation originally promised 
to Israel.!4 But unfaithfulness will bring the curse of exclusion from the blessings. 

Aune has argued that the literary genre of chs. 2-3 is “that of the royal or imperial 
edict, while the mode is that of the prophetic form of speech called the parenetic 
salvation-judgment oracle.” 5 If the background of the pagan royal edict genre is in 
mind, then Christ is presenting himself as a king addressing his subjects and is portraying 
himself as the true sovereign in contrast to the pseudo-kingship of the Roman emperor.!6 
This perspective need not exclude the covenantal form discussed above, since the 
covenantal background would enhance the OT prophetic speech form, which itself was 
a development of the covenantal cursings and blessings of Exodus and Deuteronomy 
(see further on 2:1). 


Historical Background 


Because there have been such thorough surveys of the historical background of 
the letters in past works, the emphasis here will be on interpretation of the letters 
and the historical situation will be mentioned only when it is especially pertinent 
to exegesis of the argument of a letter. Many proposals of background that have 
been suggested as having interpretative significance for the letters are intriguing 
but often hard to demonstrate as probable allusions.!7 


CHRIST COMMENDS THE EPHESIAN CHURCH FOR ITS 
ORTHODOXY, CONDEMNS IT FOR ITS LACK OF WITNESS, 
AND EXHORTS IT TO OVERCOME THIS LACK IN ORDER TO 
INHERIT ETERNAL LIFE (2:1-7) 


1-3 Ephesus may be addressed first because it played a leading role in the 
beginning of the Christian church in the Gentile world (it was the center of the 
Pauline mission and later the residence of John).!8 It also had geographical 


14. See, e.g., Isaiah 40-60; Dumbrell, End of the Beginning, passim (e.g., pp. 97-101). 

15. Aune, “Form and Function,” 183 and passim. 

16. Ibid., 199, 204. 

17. For fuller discussion and documentation see in particular Ramsay, Letters; Cadoux, 
Ancient Smyrna, especially 202-366; Barclay, Letters; Yamauchi, Archaeology; Hemer, Letters (and 
sources cited therein, including his articles in Buried History and the articles on Asia Minor and its 
cities in ANRW), which is the most thorough. See Beale, review of Hemer, and the more recent 
positive assessment of Hemer in Scobie, “Local References.” Especially to be consulted is Price, 
Rituals and Power, which thoroughly discusses and documents the dominant role that the imperial 
cult played in the religious, political, economic, and social life of Asia Minor. Much of the back- 
ground material that will be discussed here is generally well known. 

18. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 54. 
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Priority since it was the best port of entry into that part of Asia Minor (c.g., 
Roman governors going to other regions in the area would embark there). 

Jesus introduces himself with a stock formula that the OT prophets used 
to introduce prophetic sayings from God: téide A¢yer xbpiog navtoxpatap 
(“these things says the Lord Almighty”). This OT formula occurs 21 times in 
the Minor Prophets (about 12 times in Zechariah the phrase introduces a new 
literary unit, as here); likewise téde A€ye1 xbpioc introduces sayings of the Lord 
and introduces new literary units in Ezekiel (at least 65 times), Jeremiah (about 
30 times), and Amos (8 times). Consequently, the use of the formula here and 
to introduce the sayings of Christ in the letters emphasizes that Christ assumes 
the role of Yahweh. Such a role for Christ has already been shown in other 
respects in 1:12-18.!9 Indeed, this formula demands that chs. 2-3 be seen as a 
group of prophetic messages rather than as mere letters. 

Chnist’s introduction of himself as holding the seven stars and walking 
among the seven golden lampstands, which refers back to ch. 1, directly relates 
him to the problem of the Ephesian church. He is always in their midst and 
therefore is keenly aware of how they are living. However, before directly 
addressing their problem, he encourages them for their hard labor of persever- 
ing in doctrinal faithfulness (for the threefold description of their character in 
v 2a cf. likewise 1 Thess. 1:3). V 3 emphasizes the point in almost the same 
words. 

In particular, the church had discerned doctrinal inconsistency in a group 
associated with the church who called themselves ‘“‘apostles.”” They were prob- 
ably claiming to be part of the outer circle of apostles, wider than the twelve, 
which included James the Just, Silas, Andronicus, and Junia (Acts 14:14; Rom. 
16:7; 1 Cor. 15:7; Gal. 1:19; 1 Thess. 2:6).2° After examining this group, the 
church determined that they were ‘‘false” teachers and therefore ‘‘evil,’’ and 
exposed them as such. Their false teaching was probably not too different from 
that of the Nicolaitans, the Balaam group, and the followers of Jezebel (cf. 
discussion in subsequent sections below). Such alertness to doctrinal error may 
reflect the Pauline admonition to the first-generation Ephesian Christians to be 
on guard against false teachers (Acts 20:28-32; cf. 1 Tim. 1:3-11; 4:1-8; 6:2-7, 
20-21; 2 Tim. 3:1-17). 

Other sectors of the early church faced similar threats (cf. yevdandotoA01 
(‘false apostles’’] in 2 Cor. 11:13). Such false teachers were hard to detect, since 
they operated under the deceitful guise of “apostles of Christ” and “servants 
of righteousness” (2 Cor. 11:13-15). Nevertheless, the Ephesians’ theological 
acumen penetrated this disguise and revealed the false “apostles” for the “jiars”’ 
they were. Consequently, the emphasis is on persevering in guarding the internal 
doctrinal purity of the church’s faith. This was not an occasional strength of the 
church but an ever vigilant attitude toward inner purty, which the church 


19. See above; likewise Boring, Revelation, 87-88. 
20. Caird, Revelation, 31. 
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maintained well into the second century in the face of continued threats from 


false teachers (so Ignatius, Eph. 7:1; 9:1). 

Instead of ‘‘to the angel of the (tig) church in Ephesus,” some manuscripts read 
“to the angel of the church who (tw) [is] in Ephesus” (A C 1854 pc), which locates the 
angel actually in the church.2! This variant occurs in the introduction to each letter (2:8, 
12, 18; 3:1) except those to Philadelphia and Laodicea (3:7, 14). Perhaps the change was 
motivated by an attempt to identify the “angel” as a bishop, pastor, or elder in the church. 
The genitive reading is more probable because of external manuscript evidence and 
because it places the angel in a position over the church (as its guardian angel). If the 
“angel” is understood as a human letter carrier (like Tychicus, Eph. 6:21-22; Col. 4:7-9), 
then an objective genitive might be in view (“to the church”’).22 * 

In 2:3 codex Sinaiticus (8 *) reads “‘you also have all afflictions” (BAuyers maca¢), 
which may reflect an early interpretation affirming that the trials at Ephesus included 
more than mere internal strife but perhaps also external persecution (see this use of BAtwig 
[“tribulation”) in 1:9; 2:9, 10, 22; 7:14). 

For the participial form of A£ym (“‘calling’’) resolved into the following finite verb 
elow (“are”) in v 2 see on 1:5 (for the same conversion see on 2:9 and 3:9; similarly 
2:20). There is probably no exegetical significance in the shift from aorist ¢htotacag 
(“endured”) to the perfect xexoricaes (“toiled’’), since this may be due to mere stylistic 
variation. 

In the early church false prophets were detected primarily through examination of 
behavior or teaching (cf. 1 Thess. 5:19-21; 1 John 4:1-3; Didache 11:1-12:1).23 

The phrase d1& 1d Svopsé pov (“‘on account of my name”’) refers to the objective, 
not subjective, form of the faith, as evident from 2:13, where td Gvoyé pov (“my name”) 
is equivalent to thy xiotiv pov (“my faith”) and 3:8, where Lov tov Adyov (“my word”) 
is equated with td Svopc pov (“my name’’). 

4 Although they were ever on guard to maintain the purity of the apos- 
tolic teaching, the Ephesian Christians were not diligent in witnessing to the 
same faith in the outside world (the content of apostolic doctrine must be defined 
by the context of the Apocalypse and the NT itself; cf. 1 Cor. 15:1-4). This is 
what is meant when Christ chastises them for having left their ‘first love.” The 
point is not primarily that they had lost their love for one another, as argued by 
most commentators (e.g., Moffatt’s translation, ‘“‘you have given up loving one 
another as you did at first”). Nor is the point merely that they had lost their love 
for Christ in general (as some commentators also think; cf. Jer. 2:2; Ezek. 16:8). 
The idea is that they no longer expressed their former zealous love for Jesus by 
witnessing to him in the world. This is why Christ chooses to introduce himself 
as he does in v |. His statement that he ‘walks in the midst of the seven golden 
lampstands”’ is intended to remind the introverted readers that their primary role 
in relation to their Lord should be that of a light of witness to the outside world. 

That losing their ‘‘first love” was tantamount to becoming unzealous 
witnesses is suggested further as we see a link with Matt. 24:12-14, which shows 
such an end-time expectation: ‘‘Most people’s love will grow cold. But the one 
who endures to the end will be saved. And this gospel of the kingdom will be 


21. For support of this as the original see Charles, Revelation, I, clvii. 
22. Preferred by Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 154. 
23. Aune, Prophecy, 222-29. 
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preached in the whole world for a witness to all the nations, and then the end 
will come.”4 This explains the loss of love as unfaithfulness to the covenantal 
task of enduring in preaching the gospel “‘for a witness.’’25 Indeed, this is to 
occur together with an increase in “false prophets” who will ‘mislead’ (Matt. 
24: 10-11, 23-26), just as was occurring in Ephesus. 

5 Therefore, Christ exhorts them to rekindle the zealous flame of their 
lamp by “remember{ing] from where [they] have fallen and to repent and to do 
the first works” of their former faithful witness. The initial description of Christ 
“holding the seven stars [= angels] in his right hand” conveys the provision of 
heavenly help available to the Ephesians in their struggle to regain their position 
as witnessing lampstands. That the concem is primarily for witness is shown by 
the warning that, if the church does not repent, Christ ‘‘will come and remove 
[their] lampstand from its place” (present Epyopon (“I come’’], followed by 
future xw7joo [‘'I will remove’’], is a futuristic present). This is evident further 
from the fact that among the wamings of judgment in the letters this one is 
unique to the letter to Ephesus and is especially suited in a lex talionis manner 
to their role as light-bearers: if they will not exercise their call to be a lamp of 
witness, then their lamp will be removed, as with Israel in the OT (see further 
on 1:6, 12). Israel had also been symbolized by the lampstand emblem (e.g., 
Zechariah 4), but when successive generations renounced their calling to be a 
light to the nations (Isa. 42:6-7; 49:6), God removed them as his light-bearing 
people and transferred the emblem of that call to the church. That the primary 
meaning of lampstand is that of witness is confirmed from Rev. 11:3-7, 10, 
where the “‘lampstands” refer to those who are God’s “prophetic witnesses.” 
Similarly, Mark 4:21 and Luke 8:16 say that a “lamp” is to be put on a 
“Jampstand” to shine in order to emphasize the witnessing role of those who 
truly possess God's revelation (cf. also Matt. 5:14-16!) in close connection to 
the basic formula “if anyone has ears to hear let him hear” (Mark 4:23; Luke 
8:8). These two texts also imply that those among God's people who do not 
shine their light will have their lamps removed (Mark 4:25; Luke 8:18).26 

The lampstands also generally represent the power of the Spirit, since this 
is how the lampstand is implicitly identified in Zech. 4:6, although we have seen 
more precisely that John views the “lamps” as the Spirit that burns on the 
“Jampstands” (the churches), thus empowering them for witness (see on 1 . 
12-13). Therefore, it is possible that the Ephesians’ leaving their “first love” 
their suppression of the spiritual gifts, which were necessary for the Christin 
community’s witness to be effective. In fact, 11:3-7, 10 shows that witnessing 
is carried out through the exercise of a prophetic role. However, it would be an 


24. Gill, Revelation, 705, and Sweet, Revelation, 79, also see a link with Matt. 24:12, but 
do not highlight ‘witness’; cf. Krodel, Revelation, 107. 

25. Mulholland, Revelation: 95-96, though without much exegetical demonstration, has also 
recently seen that the focus of having “left the first love’ * has to do with not maintaining a faithful 


witness. 
26. These insights on the Gospel texts were conveyed to me by my graduate student D. Yoder. 
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overemphasis to think the focus is only on suppression of spiritual charismatic 
gifts without any connection to the activity of witnessing?’ 

It is possible that John is addressing a second generation in the Ephesian 
church that had failed to maintain the witnessing fervor of the first generation. 
If they do not repent, Christ will come and judge them. They will cease to exist 
as a church when the very function that defines the essence of their existence 
is no longer performed. However, the Ephesian church apparently responded 
positively to this exhortation (cf. Ignatius, Eph. 1:1; 9:1; 11:2). 

Some argue that it is not Christ’s coming that is conditional but only whether 
he will come to judge or to reward, which is dependent on the response of the 
readers.28 While possible, this is an overly subtle perspective, since the protasis el 
& 11\ in conditional clauses in the NT outside Revelation is always followed by a 
wholly conditional apodosis (so 12 times). Therefore, the activities of both ‘‘re- 
moving” and ‘“‘coming” are conditional. If the ‘“‘coming” were not conditional in 
2:5, clearer indications from the context would be needed. In contrast, the context 
here points in the other direction, as the majority of commentators acknowledge, 
as they do also with respect to the similar statements about Jesus’ comings in 2:16; 
3:3, 20.29 The statements about Christ’s coming in 2:25 and 3:11 could well refer 
to the final parousia, but they are not in the form of conditional statements. ° 

Therefore, it is unlikely that the “removing” is conditional while the 
“coming” is not. Furthermore, the actual wording “I will remove your lamp- 
stand from its place” indicates removal of the church as a light of witness to 
the world, which points to the removal of it before Christ’s final coming, since 
the churches’ witness is a relevant activity only before the final advent, not 
afterward.» Indeed, part of the ‘‘witness”’ is to the promise that Christ will return 
to judge and to redeem (see generally on 1:2, as well as the relation of “witness” 
to the final coming in 19:7-21 [cf. vv 9-10]; 22:7-20 [cf. vv 8, 16, 20]).3! This 
also suits the visionary context of Christ walking in the midst of the lampstands 
as the priestly custodian who repairs or removes them according to their 
functioning.32 The analysis likewise fits 2:21-22, where Jezebel’s lack of repen- 
tance elicits from Christ a promise to send tribulation on her and her followers 
before the end of history, and appears to be limited to that particular situation. 
Ignatius’s report that the Ephesian church had repented and regained their love 
(see above) suggests that the early church also understood that the admonition 
of 2:4-5 was not tied exclusively to a second coming circumstance. 


27. As Kraft, Offenbarung, 57-58, attempts to argue. 

28. So Bauckham, “Synoptic Parousia Parables,” 173-74, who argues this for 3:3 and 3:20 
and implies it for 2:5, 16; Holtz, Christologie, 207; Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 153; Krodel, Rev- 
elation, 109; Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 143-47, 154. 

29. E.g., Caird, Revelation, 27-28; Roloff, Revelation, 45. 

30. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 146-47, sees removal of the lampstand as indicating loss of 
witness, but nevertheless sees this as a judgment only at the final parousia. 

31. See similarly Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 166-67. 

32. Cf. likewise Mounce, Revelation, 89. 
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Nevertheless, it must be admitted that to attempt to see 2:25 and 3:11 as 
strictly parallel to the other comings is plausible. And this would be the best 
argument that in 2:5, 16 and 3:3, 20 it is not the coming of Christ that is 
conditional but only the effect of that coming. But should the conditional com- 
ings be interpreted by the nonconditional comings or vice versa? It is probably 
best to see them as not precisely identical but to view the conditional comings 
as local interventions during the church age and the nonconditional comings as 
referring to the final parousia. And even the latter could allude to pre-parousia 
comings, which has precedent in the application of the Dan. 7:13 ‘‘comings” to 
Christ’s ministry (Mark 10:45; Luke 7:34; 19:10) and his judgment of Jerusalem 
(Matt. 10:23; Mark 13:26; 14:62).33 Perhaps there is an intended ambiguity in 
these sayings because of the inaugurated nature of Christ's eschatological com- 
ing in the NT generally and especially in Revelation 1 (cf. 1:5, 7, 13-18) and 
2-3 (where descriptions of Christ’s inaugurated kingship from ch. 1 introduce 
each of the letters). The prophesied coming of the Messiah has begun to be 
fulfilled, is presently being fulfilled, and will be consummated at some point in 
the future. And the ambiguity of the comings in the letters is plausibly to be 
understood as an expression of this tension between ‘‘already-and-not-yet,” 
which has been the dominating thought throughout the first three chapters (see 
the discussion of 1:7). 

This conclusion is also corroborated by others who have proposed that the 
dual eucharistic theme of promise and judgment is woven throughout the letters 
and that part of the imagery is drawn from a eucharistic background (so most 
prominently 2:17, 20). In the eucharist believers experience in the present 
repeated anticipations of the judicial and salvific effects of Christ’s final com- 
ing.34 This same background in the letters suggests that Christ is likewise present 
and “‘coming”’ among the churches, so that his parousia is not merely a defini- 
tively future event.35 The identification of the Spirit with Christ in the conclusion 
of all the letters would fit well with this line of thought, so that his salvific 
presence with the churches is through the Spirit and his threatened judgment 
will occur also through the Spirit’s visitation. 

6 The Ephesian Christians are also commended for disciplining another 
group within the church called ‘‘Nicolaitans.” The contention of some that this 
is the same group as the “false apostles” is possible but not obvious. The 
Nicolaitans taught that some degree of participation in the idolatrous culture of 
Ephesus was permissible. The temptations and even pressures to become so 
involved were great since the city’s life was dominated by the pagan temples. 
Ephesus was known as the “temple warden” ( vewx6poc) of the goddess Artemis, 


33. Cf. France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 227-39. 

34. Cf. Moule, “Judgment Theme.” 

35. So Sweet, Revelation, 35, 41-42, 82; Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, 14-45, although a 
number of Prigent’s proposed parallels are not convincing; against Prigent see, e.g., E. F. Scott, 


Revelation, 140-41. 
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and thousands of priests and priestesses served in the temple precincts (cf. Acts 
19:35). The city’s prosperous economy was partly dependent on trade associated 
with that temple (Acts 19:23-41), The city had also been declared a ‘‘temple 
warden” of two temples dedicated to the imperial cult, which meant that this 
cult also played an essential part in the city’s life. Therefore, the church’s 
resistance to internal pressures to accommodate to aspects of this idolatrous 
society was very commendable (for further discussion of the Nicolaitan heresy 
see on 2:14-15, 20-21 below).36 

7 The conclusion of the letter, as of all the letters, is composed of a final 
exhortation to heed what has been said and a promise of salvation. The con- 
cluding exhortation is identical in all seven letters:37 “‘the one having ears, let 
him hear what the Spirit says to the churches” (6 Exa@v ove axovadte ti Td 
qvedpa. A£yer tac ExxAnaiarc). “The one having ears, let him hear” is based 
on virtually the same wording in the Synoptic Gospels, which itself alludes to 
Isa. 6:9-10 (cf. also Ezek. 3:27; 12:2; Jer. 5:21; see further below). In the Gospels 
this exhortation is a formulaic exhortation to heed the message of the symbolic 
parables. In its paradigmatic NT use (Matt. 13:9-17; Mark 4:9, 23; Luke 8:8) it 
has the dual function of signifying that symbolic revelation will be received by 
the elect but rejected by unbelievers. Therefore, the exhortation assumes a mixed 
audience, of which only a part will respond positively. The formula also shows 
that Christ’s words are none other than the words of the Spirit and that Christ 
dwells among the churches through the Spint. 

Those who do accept the message are promised the inheritance of salvation 
blessings. vixéiw (‘‘conquer”) is repeated in the concluding promise in all the 
letters as the condition for inheriting salvation. The promised inheritance is the 
main point toward which each letter aims. It is on the basis of believers heeding 
the exhortations of the body of each letter that they will inherit the promise. 
Although the promises are phrased differently in each letter, they are all versions 
of the final promise of the book to the “‘conquerors,” which is generally stated 
in 21:7 as 6 vix@v xAnpovop tice: tadta (“the one conquering will inherit these 
things’). The ‘‘inheritance’”’ there is immediately explained as the enjoyment of 
God’s covenantal presence among people (so also 21:3). 

This is precisely the force of the promise in 2:7. To “eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the paradise of God” is a picture of forgiveness and consequent 
experience of God’s intimate presence (22:2-4). The same end-time hope is 


36. See Alford, Greek Testament IV, 563-64. for a brief history of the interpretation of the 
“Nicolaitans.” See Briitsch, Clarté, 58, for a survey of speculative proposals that have been offered 
for the origin of the name “‘Nicolaitans.”” Note recently Topham, ‘‘Hanniqola’ités," who speculates 
that the numerical equivalent of the Hebrew transliteration of the Greek name adds up to 666, which, 
he suggests, implies that the group is to be identified with the second beast and false prophet of 
(3:11-18. This implies further, according to Topham, that the Nicolaitans encouraged idolatrous 
expressions of loyalty to the emperor. 

37. Though in the first three letters the formula precedes the promise, while in the last four 
letters it follows the promise. 
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referred to with virtually identical language in several early Jewish texts (Test. 
Levi 18:10-11; Pss. Sol. 14:2-3, 10; 4 Ezra 8:52; 2 En. 8:3-7 [cf. also J En. 
25:4ff.; 3 Enoch 23:18; 4 Ezra 2:12; Apocalypse of Moses 28:2-4; Odes Sol. 
20:7). And in Genesis 2-3 the image of the “tree of life” together with the 
“paradise of God’’ symbolizes the life-giving presence of God, from which 
Adam and Eve are separated when they are cast out of the garden paradise (cf. 
2:9; 3:22-24[23-25] [LXX]; Ezek. 28:13; 31:8-9). Revelation speaks of the 
consummated restoration of this divine presence among humanity in the future 
(22:2-4), which has already been inaugurated in the present. Therefore, the 
“tree” refers to the redemptive effects of the cross, which bring about the 
restoration of God’s presence, and does not refer to the cross.38 

That 2:7 may include an inaugurated aspect is implied by the inaugurated 
features of the promises in 2:10-11, 26-27; 3:20-21 (see also on 3:4-5 for 
references throughout the book to white garments as a beginning, present re- 
ward;>° cf. likewise Luke 23:43; see below for further references). Believers’ 
participation in these promises may begin at death or even earlier. Whereas 
nonrepentance leads to removal of their Jampstand and hence separation from 
Christ’s presence (2:1b), overcoming their sin will result in the presence of Christ 
now, and to a greater degree at the eschaton. 

Consequently, those who ‘“‘overcome’”’ (vuxce) will receive the blessing 
of God's salvific presence. Here in 2:7 it is not persecution and tribulation that 
primarily must be overcome but the church’s own sin of not testifying about 
Christ to the outside world. Nevertheless, the potential threat of persecution 
could have dampened the church's desire to witness. The verb vixd is used 
similarly in 2 Clement 16:2: “if we . . . conquer our soul, by giving up its wicked 
lusts, we shall share in the mercy of Jesus.” The application of vixdém in 
Revelation 2—3 to the churches’ victorious perseverance through temptation, 
compromise, or tribulation is motivated by the model of Christ’s own “over- 
coming”’ of temptation (cf. vixéw in 3:21; 5:5; cf. 17:12-14 with 15:2; see further 
on 2:27b). 

It is appropriate that, if the Ephesian Christians overcome by being God's 
lampstand of witness, then God will cause them to be identified with “the tree of 
life.” Both the “the tree of life” and the lampstand are partly symbolic of God’s 
presence. In particular, the light emanating from the lampstand represented God’s 
presence, which Israel was to mediate to the world (see on 1:12). This notion of 
the lampstand connoting God’s presence with the church is confirmed by 11:4, 
where the ‘‘lampstands . . . stand before the Lord of the earth.” They are also 
equated there with “the two olive trees.” The identification of the two OT emblems 
of lampstand and tree of life is enhanced as we recognize that the lampstand in the 
tabernacle represented the tree of life (probably from Eden). 


38. As Hemer, Letters, 41-52, 55; Kraft, Offenbarung, 59, and others think. 
39. Similarly, see the section “The Ironic Notion of ‘Overcoming’ ” directly following the 


analysis of 2:18-20. 
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The “stylized tree shape and vocabulary of botanical terms that describe it (Exod. 
25:3]-40; 37:17-24) suggest that the cultic lampstand symbolized the fructifying powers 
of the eternal. unseen God.”4° Even the decorative palm trees, carvings of flowers, and 
cherubim portrayed as part of the Solomonic temple and of the end-time temple of Ezekiel 
were probably allusions to the garden setting of Eden (for references see further below 
on 22:2). 1QH 6.14-19 likens the Qumran saints to an Edenic tree with a ‘“‘wellspring of 
light” and “brilliant flames,” which is directly linked to the “testimony” of the Teacher 
of Righteousness. In this respect, could the seven lamps on the lampstand in Revelation 
be related to the hymnist’s affirmation in 1QH 7.24, “I will shine with a sevenfold light 
in the Eden that you have made for your glory’? Intriguingly, the OT “tree of life” could 
be associated with notions of witnessing (Prov. 11:30: ‘the fruit of the righteous is a tree 
of life, and he who is wise wins souls’’). 

Perhaps the OT tree of life was chosen as emblematic of Christian reward because 
a tree image was long associated either with the goddess Artemis or with Ephesus, where 
the great Artemis temple flourished.*! What paganism promised only Christianity as the 
fulfillment of OT hopes could deliver. 

In Barnabas 11:10-11 the image of eating from the trees of the new creation (so 
Ezek. 47:1-12; cf. Rev. 22:2) is used of the present experience of baptism. Odes of 
Solomon 11:16-24 refers to those who are identified with the blessing of the trees of 
paradise in the present (so also 20:7). Pss. Sol. 14:2 affirms that “the Lord’s paradise, 
the trees of life, are his devout ones,” and yet this is also seen as a future hope in 14:10. 
1QH 6.14-17 likens the Qumran community to the tree of Eden, which God has planted 
in the past and which will provide shade for the whole earth in the future. The earliest 
church fathers predominantly understood the symbols of the tree of life and paradise as 
referring to inaugurated realities of which Christians already partook.42 

The addition of adt@ (“to him”) to 1@ vixdvti da0 (“I will give to the one 
overcoming’) here and in 2:17 is a pleonasm (wording unnecessary for the meaning), 
which may reflect the stylistically redundant Hebrew “dSer. . . 16, though such pleonasms 
occur also in the LXX and nonbiblical Greek.43 Some manuscripts omitted the pleonasm 
(% al it vg*! Bea). 


“THE ONE HAVING EARS, LET HIM HEAR”: ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE IN THE LETTERS AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
APOCALYPSE AS A WHOLE 


As already discussed, this formula has its background in the Synoptics and the 
OT, where in both cases it occurs in connection with symbolic or parabolic 
revelation. In the OT it refers to the effect that the symbolic revelation of the 
prophets had on the Israelites. The main role of the prophets who lived toward 
the end of Israel’s history (e.g., Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel) was to warm Israel 


40. C. L. Meyers, HBD 546, 1093. 

41. Hemer, Letters, 41-50. 

42. Daniélou, Symbols, 30-35 (on the church fathers). 
43. MHT I, 8, 85; MHT III, 325. 
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of its impending doom and divine judgment. They delivered their wamings 
initially in a rational and sermonic way, exhorting the audience about their sin 
and reminding them about their past history, in which God had judged their 
fathers because of the same kind of self-serving disobedience. But these pro- 
phetic messengers had little success because of Israel’s idolatrous allegiances, 
spiritual lethargy, and stiff-necked attitude against changing the ways to which 
they had grown accustomed. They had become spiritually hardened to rational, 
historical, and homiletical warnings. 

As a consequence, the prophets began to take up different forms of warn- 
ing. They started to employ symbolic action and parable in order to get atten- 
tion.44 But such a change in warning form is effective only with those who 
already have spiritual insight. Symbolic parables cause those who “have ears 
to hear and hear not” to misunderstand further. The literary form of symbolic 
parable (maSal) ‘‘appears whenever ordinary warnings are no longer heeded (cf. 
Matt. 13:10),’’45 and no warning will ever be heeded by hardened people who 
are intent on continuing in disobedience. This.is the point of Isa. 6:9-10, where 
the prophet is commissioned to tell Israel to “keep on listening but do not 
perceive. . . . Render the hearts of this people insensitive, their ears dull. . . 
lest they . . . hear with their ears .. . and repent and be healed.”’ 

Isaiah’s message in chs. 1-5 is predominantly a nonparabolic warning of 
judgment and promise of blessing conditioned on repentance. Then his preaching 
from ch. 7 on is intended as a judgment to blind and deafen the majority in 
Israel and to have a positive effect only on the remnant.*® The parabolic message 
comes in 7:3 and 8:1-4, though it has been anticipated by the vineyard parable 
in 5:1-7. The parabolic aspect of the prophet’s message is then closely linked 
to the hardening commission of 6:9-10 and may therefore be considered one of 
the means by which the people are to be blinded. Yet the parables are also 
intended to have a jolting effect on the remnant who have becorhe complacent 
among the compromising majority (the same is observable in the case of 
Nathan’s parable addressed to David). Probably even a few who are not part of 
the remnant will be shocked into identifying with the remnant. The same pattem 
is apparent in Ezekiel, where the Isaianic hearing language occurs in Ezek. 3:27, 
followed directly by the prophet’s first parable, and in 12:2, followed immedi- 
ately in vv 3-16 by the prophet’s first parabolic act before onlooking Israel.4” 

Against this background, Jesus’ use of the hearing formula is not novel 
but is in line with the OT prophetic pattern. In the majority of NT uses ‘the one 


44. Jeffrey, “Literature in an Apocalyptic Age,” first aturacted my attention to this transition 
in the prophets. 

45, Ibid. 

46. For sources discussing aspects of the exegetical and theological problems in Isa. 6:9-10 
see Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13.” ; : i _ 

417. Ezek. 3:27: 6 daxcovwy éxovéto (“he who hears, let him hear”), 12:2: ata Exovew tod 
dxover, xal od axovovow (‘they have ears to hear, but they do not hear”). Cf. likewise chs. 15 
and 17; Jer. 5:21. 
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having ears, let him hear” (cf. Matt. 13:9-17, 43 and the almost identical form 
in Mark 4:9, 23; Luke 8:8) is a direct development of Isa. 6:9-10 and signifies 
that parabolic revelation is intended both to enlighten genuine believers and to 
blind unbelievers (cf. Matt. 13:9-16 and the use in conjunction with a parable 
in Luke 14:35; see also Matt. 11:15 in connection with Isaiah’s prophecy).4% 
Parables would also probably jolt into belief a few among the masses of un- 
believing Israel. 

The consensus view is that this repeated formula in Revelation 2-3 alludes 
to the Synoptic formula, although some would contend that the Synoptic context 
of the formula has been lost sight of.49 But the repetition of the formula at the 
same concluding point in each of the letters hints that it is not a mere early 
Christian stock-in-trade reflection of the Gospel expression, but is utilized with 
awareness of its Synoptic context.% Therefore, as in Isaiah 6 and the Synoptics, 
the formula refers to the fact that Christ’s message will enlighten some but blind 
others. But now the formula is addressed to the church, which is the continuation 
of true Israel as God’s people. But like Israel, the church has become com- 
promising and spiritually lethargic and has entertained idolatrous allegiances, 
so that the parabolic method of revelation is instituted. The parables throughout 
the book not only have a judicial effect on the unbelieving but are meant also 
to shock believers caught up in the church’s compromising complacency by 
revealing to them the horrific, beastly nature of the idolatrous institutions with 
which they are beginning to associate. 

The uses of the formula refer partially to Christ and his address in the 
letters, and therefore also to the symbolic Son of man vision (1:9-20), which 
forms a literary unity with chs. 2-3. But the formula also anticipates the visionary 
parables of chs. 4-21, which are likewise intended to have the dual revelatory 
function mentioned above. This is suggested further by the use of the same 
formula in 13:9, which together with the exhortations in 13:10 is a parenthetical 
address to the present readership.5! 

This means that the symbolic visions of chs. 4-21 are parabolic portrayals 
of the more abstract, propositionally expressed exhortations, warnings, and 
promises of the letters, so that the latter interpret the former. This thesis finds 
corroboration in that the visions of trumpets and bowls are modeled, not coin- 


48. For uses in the Apocrypha in connection with parables see Aune, “Form and Function,” 
194, 

49. Enroth, “Hearing Formula,” contends that the use of the formula has lost the idea of 
hardening or blinding that it has in the Synoptics. 

50. So Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 73-75. 

51. Similar developments of phrases and ideas from the letters in the visionary segment like 
that of the hearing formula in 13:9 are in 14:12, 13; 16:15a, b (ef. respectively 2:13, 19; 2:10-11; 
2:5, 16; 3:17-18). 13:18 and 17:9 are also present tense exhortations to discern, essentially synony- 
mous with the formulas in the letters and in 13:9, 10c (note the close relation of the formula in 
13:10¢ with 13:9 and 13:18; 17:9). Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 82; Beale, ‘Danielic Background for 
Revelation 13:18 and 17:9.” 
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cidentally, on the Exodus plague signs, which functioned originally to harden 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians but to convey revelation and salvation to Israel. This 
mode] is now applied to the church and the world, which dovetails with our 
suggested use of Christ’s parabolic “hearing” formula. Therefore, there is a 
theological reason for the presence of so much symbolic communication in 
Revelation. 

Recalling that the hearing formula is rooted ultimately in Isa. 6:9-10 helps 
explain why it is used in a context of compromise with idols. Just as idols had 
eyes but could not see and ears but could not hear, so Isa. 6:9-10 describes 
apostate Israelites likewise to indicate figuratively that what they revered they 
had come to resemble spiritually (so also Pss. 115:4-8; 135:15-18). They became 
as spiritually lifeless as their idols.°? Though the seven churches have not yet 
capitulated to the idols of the culture, some are in the process of doing so, while 
others are facing the temptation. Therefore, the hearing formula is suitably 
addressed to the churches in the midst of this idolatrous atmosphere in order to 
wam them not to become identified with the idols.*3 


CHRIST COMMENDS THE CHURCH OF SMYRNA FOR 
ENDURING TRIBULATION AND ENCOURAGES IT TO 
CONTINUE TO BE FAITHFUL IN ANTICIPATION OF 
IMMINENT, MORE SEVERE PERSECUTION, IN ORDER TO 
INHERIT ETERNAL LIFE AND HEAVENLY KINGSHIP (2:8-11) 


8-9 Christ again introduces himself with a description from the ch. 1 vision 
that most suits the situation of this church. He is the divine sovereign over history 
who alone possesses the attribute of eternity (“the first and the last’). Christ 
has revealed these divine traits through his resurrection from the dead (for 
discussion of the full significance of v 8b see above on 1:17b-18a). His rule 
over history provides a basis of comfort to the church, which is suffering 
economic hardship because of Jewish slander. Nevertheless, its members’ faith- 
fulness in the face of such affliction demonstrates their spiritual riches (to epya 
[‘‘the works’’] inserted after olde [“I know’’] here and in 2:13 by some manu- 
scripts is a secondary harmonization with 2:2; 3:2, 8. 15). Such spiritual wealth 
in the midst of economic poverty is a trait not untypical of believers in exile on 
the earth (2 Cor. 6:10; Jas. 2:5; 1 Cor. 1:26-29). This is in contrast to rich, godless 


52. For the full exegetical argument for this in Isaiah 6 see Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13." 
53. For further elaboration of the significance of the hearing formula in relation to Revela- 
tion’s use of symbolic parables see Beale, “The Hearing Formula and the Visions of John in 


Revelation.” 
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“earth-dwellers” who are poor in faith, which the church at Laodicea was on 
the verge of becoming (3:17-18). 

From what we know of late first-century Asia Minor we can speculate 
about how these Christians were being persecuted. Until the latter part of the 
first century Christianity enjoyed a degree of protection under the umbrella of 
Judaism, which was tolerated by Rome. The Jews were not forced to worship 
Caesar as a god, but allowed to offer sacrifices in honor of emperors as rulers 
and not as gods (see further below on 2:24-25). But after the Neronian persecu- 
tion Christianity came under suspicion, since new religions were not acceptable 
in the empire. And Jews, who sometimes had no qualms in semi-revering other 
deities along with their OT God, often were only too willing to make the Roman 
authorities aware that the Christians were not a Jewish sect.54 

Perhaps Jews were motivated to inform on Christians because they were 
imitated that some of their Jewish brethren or Gentile “‘godfearers” were con- 
verting to Christianity (Ignatius, Smyrneans 1:2). Jews would have viewed 
Christianity as a religion distorting the Jewish Law and offering a perversely 
easy way of salvation. They also considered the Christian worship of a crucified 
criminal as the divine Messiah a blasphemy (cf. Acts 26:9-10 and Paul’s probable 
use of Deut. 21:23 in Gal. 3:13 as a polemic against the Jewish appropriation 
of the same text; cf. Justin, Dialogue 16, 47, and 96 on the synagogue practice 
of pronouncing curses on Christians). 

The mention of Roman persecution in v 10 directly following that of 
Jewish slander conforms to historical reports of Jews allying with and encourag- 
ing Romans and Gentiles to oppress Christians (e.g., Acts 13:45, 50; 14:2-7, 19; 
17:5-9, 1 Thess. 2:14-16; Martyrdom of Polycarp 12:1-2; 13:1; Tertullian, 
Scorpiace 10). The specific accusations of Jews before government authorities 
were probably that Christians were upsetting the peace of the status quo, were 
not a Jewish sect, and refused to pay homage to Caesar as Lord (cf. anticipations 
of this in John 19:12; Acts 24:1-9). In addition, the history of Smyma reveals 
its particular loyalty to Rome, especially that it had built more than one temple 
in honor of Roman religion (Tacitus, Annales 4.55-56). Such religious patriotism 
meant generally that there would be even less patience with Christians refusing 
to pay homage to the deity of the emperor.55 

Indeed, the imperial cult permeated virtually every aspect of city and often 
even village life in Asia Minor, so that individuals could aspire to economic 
prosperity and greater social standing only by participating to some degree in 
the Roman cult. Citizens of both upper and lower classes were required by local 
law to sacrifice to the emperor on various special occasions, and sometimes 
even visitors and foreigners were invited to do so. City officials were so dedi- 


54. Cf. Price, Rituals and Power, 220-21; J. M. Ford, Revelation, 393 (and references therein) 
for examples of Jewish syncretism in Asia Minor. 

55. For documentation of Roman persecution of Christianity a lite later see Pliny, Epistulae 
10.96, 97; Sweet, Revelation, 28-30, and sources cited therein. 
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cated to the cult that they even distributed money to citizens from public funds 
to pay for sacrifices to the emperor (in, for example, Ephesus). It was almost 
impossible to have a share in a city’s public life without also having a part in 
some aspect of the imperial cult.56 Pressure on Christians to conform to such 
participation would have increased during Domitian’s reign (81-96 a.D.).57 
Those refusing to participate were seen as politically disloyal and unpatriotic 
and would be arrested and punished according to Roman law (e.g., exile, capital 
punishment). But genuine Christians could never call anyone Lord except Christ. 

However, the Jews’ attack against the Smyrnean church was ironic in that 
it demonstrated that the Jews were not only ‘‘false Jews’ but also ‘‘a synagogue 
of Satan,” and that the church, by implication, was the ‘‘true Israel.” Some 
commentators demur on the identification of the church with latter-day Israe1.58 
Nevertheless, the identification is confirmed not only by broad contextual in- 
dicators (e.g., 1:6, 7, 9, 12; 2:17; 3:9, 12; 5:9-10; 7:4-9, 15-17; 11:1-4) but also 
by the fact that in the immediate context the church is seen as fulfilling Isaiah’s 
prophecy about Israel (see on 1:17; 2:10). The identification is enhanced by the 
association of the church’s trial with that of Daniel and his three friends (2:10). 
The false accusations against the saints that induced oppression identify the Jews 
with ‘‘satan’’ (“‘false accuser’’), since this is also a characteristic trait of the 
beast in persecuting God’s people (cf. PAaognpic (“blasphemy”) in 13:1, 5-6; 
17:3-6; cf. John 8:44). Such collusion could lead to various economic measures 
taken by the Roman authorities against Christians, sometimes in the form of 
bans against practice of trades (e.g., expulsion from trade guilds) and often 
imprisonment (see Heb. 10:34, where Christians are said to suffer loss of prop- 
erty for their faith). 

The implication that the church is the true synagogue because unbelieving, op- 
pressive Jews are called a ‘synagogue of Satan”’ is paralleled in Qumran, where apostate 
Jews are called “a congregation of Belial” in contrast to tue Jews in the Qumran 
community who have “leaned on your covenant” (1QH 2.22); similarly 1QH 7.34 
contrasts the elect with “the assembly of hypocrites” (cf. CD 11.7-9). 

Kraft believes that the false Jews were orginally Christians who successfully 
sought refuge in the synagogue when persecution came,>? although there is no evidence 
to support this. For discussion of the phenomenon of a participle continued by finite verb 
in v 9 see on 1:5 and, e.g., MHT Ul, 429. 

10 The church of Smyma is exhorted “not to fear’ such persecution, 
even if it takes the harsher forms of imprisonment and capital punishment, as it 
sometimes did. In fact, Christ tells them to brace for severer punishment. They 
are “not to fear” the imminent trial because their lives and destiny are in the 


56. See Price, Rituals and Power, 78-121, 243-48, for discussion of this influence of the 
imperial cult in Asia Minor; see also ibid., xxi-xxvi, 249-74, for extensive surveys of all known 
imperial altars, temples, and priests in Asia Minor and of official imperial cult locations and pagan 
non-imperial temples. 

57. See further pp. 12-17, 28-33 above. 

58. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 165. 

59. Kraft, Offenbarung, 61. 
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hands of the eternal Pantokrator of history, who has already experienced per- 
secution, even to death, and yet overcome it through resurrection (so 1:8b; cf. 
1:17b-18a for the same logical connection between “do not fear,” “first and 
last,” and “became dead . . . and am living” that is developed here). They are 
not to be afraid of the devil himself, who instigates oppressive measures through 
the Romans and Jews (so v 9b). For Jesus has defeated him (1:1, 18; 12:1-12), 
and even his rebellious efforts can only fulfill Christ’s sovereign plan for history 
(cf. 17:17). Therefore, the true saint should not be afraid of the devil’s attempts 
to bring about compromise in the church through persecution because (note tov 
[and the variant yap in 2050]) these are really ‘‘divine tests” to distinguish 
genuine from false believers in the church (cf. 1 Cor. 11:19). 

Indeed, Jesus employs the devil's efforts for the purpose (tva) of strength- 
ening his people through these tests. However, because Jesus is the ultimate 
disposer of history, he is able to reveal that their coming tribulation will be brief. 
This serves as a further impetus for them to remain faithful, knowing that the 
time of testing will soon be over. Therefore, on the basis of who Christ is and 
the readers’ relation to him, they are commanded not to be frightened but to 
“become faithful.’’ The exhortation ‘‘do not fear,” like the formula for Christ 
(‘first and last’), is taken from Isaiah and applied now to the church because 
it is fulfilling the latter-day role prophesied by Isaiah of true Israel in contrast 
to ethnic, unbelieving Jews, who are a “‘synagogue of Satan” (see further on 
2:17; cf. 2:9). 

Imprisonment is not the primary affliction threatening some of the Smyr- 
nean Christians, since typically in the Roman world imprisonment was the 
prelude to trial and execution of sentence, although sometimes it was merely a 
place of temporary detention (cf., e.g., Acts 16:23-40; 2 Cor. 11:23). The end 
of v 10 (‘become faithful unto death”) makes clear that the trial in mind is 
mainly that of capital punishment. 

That they “will have ten days of tribulation” is an allusion to Dan. 1:12-15, 
where the “testing” of Daniel and his three friends ‘for ten days” is repeated 
twice. During this period they went without eating the “king’s choice food.” 
The purpose of the “test” was to determine whether they could be as healthy 
as the youths who had such food. They were tempted to compromise with pagan 
religion by being pressured to eat from the king’s table. They refused to do so 
because the food was dedicated to idols (cf. Dan. 1:2; 5:3-4). Furthermore, to 
eat at table with a king was a symbolic act in the ancient Near East of giving 
complete loyalty to him above all else. This the Hebrew youths could not do, 
especially because the king considered himself divine (e.g., cf. Dan. 3:2a LXX 
with Dan. 4:37 LXX). 

John appropriately compared his readers’ situation with this background, 
since part of their persecution probably stemmed from Jewish allegations that 
they refused to give public tokens of allegiance to Caesar as Lord and to 
participate in trade guild activities in which guardian deities were honored 
through festive meals (for this background see below on 2:14-15). For both 
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Judaism and early Christianity Daniel and his three friends became the model 
for those who would rather be persecuted for their faith than worship idols.© 
The account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, bishop of the church at Smyma in 
the mid-second century, gives us a glimpse of the kind of threats that may have 
challenged the faith of that church in earlier years. He was told by the Roman 
governor that he would be executed if he did not give a public, token acknowl- 
edgment to Caesar as Lord. He died for his faith. Some have suggested that 
Polycarp himself may have been one of the readers of this letter, since he became 
bishop of Smyma in a.p. 115, and that he was particularly encouraged by its 
message before his death. 

This temporary yet severe trial is but part of the inaugurated latter-day 
tribulation that is characteristic of Christian existence, not only in the Apocalypse 
(so 1:9; 2:22; see further on 3:10), but throughout the NT (note use of @Atyic 
[“‘tribulation’’], especially in Paul). Not all in the church were to suffer this more 
severe trial (cf. €& budv [‘‘some of you”’]), however prolonged it would have 
been.°! 

Christ promises those who will face this utmost test the reward of eternal 
life (“the crown of life’), if they remain faithful to him until death (for the 
meaning of “crown of life’’ see below on v 11).). Possibly the “‘ten days” is 
literal,62 but more likely it is figurative for a period of trial; the number is a 
literary allusion to Daniel used to indicate the oppressive yet temporary nature 
of the period the Christians were about to pass through.® It is only enduring 
faith that guarantees identification with Christ (cf. 1:9) and hence participation 
in his eternal resurrection life (cf. reference to death and resurrection in the 
introduction of Christ in 2:8b). 


60. Cf. 4 Macc. 18:11-18; Daniélou, Origins of Latin Christianity, 321-23; Frend, Martyrdom 
and Persecution, 67. Perhaps the allusion to Daniel and his friends in Rev. 2:10 anticipates the 
allusion in ch. 13 to the Daniel 3 narrative of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’s refusal to bow 
down to Nebuchadnezzar’s image (see below on Rev. 13:7-8, 14-15, 18; cf. Dan. 3:12, 18 LXX). 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image was seen in the early church as prototypical of the Roman emperor's image 
(for early second-century evidence from catacombs and other evidence from the third and fourth 
centuries, see Price, Rituals and Power, 199). 

61. The partitive expression €& dyav (“[some] from you”) functioning as the object of an 
action is not characteristic of nonbiblical Greek but reflects a Hebrew and Aramaic idiom (MHT 
IV, 151). 

62. Thomas's contention (Revelation J-7, 170-71) that ‘ten days” means ten literal twenty- 
four-hour periods (“the most natural understanding of the expression in epistolary literature’) fails 
to take into account that this is a literary allusion to Daniel focusing primarily on the idea of ial, 
and that this is also apocalyptic literature, which is characterized by symbolism (see above, pp. 
108-51), Test. Jos. 3:4 alludes to Dan. 1:8-16 and applies it to a purported seven-year fast of Joseph 
during a time of testing, which was part of “ten testings” (Test. Jos. 2:7). 

63. neipacdie .. . twepa@v Séxa (“you should be tested . . . ten days’’) is based on Dan. 
1:12 (nefpacov .. . hytpas Séxa, “test... ten days”), 14 (éne(pacev aitobs twépas déxa. “he 
tested . . . ten days”). Note the figurative use of the number ten in Rev. 12:3; 13:1; 17:3, 7, 12, 16, 
which is based on Daniel 7, and its use in the OT to refer to thorough testing (e.g., Gen. 24:55, 
31:7, 41; the ten Exodus plagues: Num. 14:22; Job 19:2-3). 
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One manuscript (2050) adds peyaAny after @Aiyiv with the consequent reading “‘a 
great tribulation,” perhaps under the influence of 7:14, where Christians are said to have 
come “out of the great tribulation” (é tig OAiwems tig weyéAnc), and perhaps also 
OAtww peyéAnNv in 2:22 (see the comments there). 

11 The continuation of the promise in v 11b shows clearly that the 
“crown of life” is a metaphor for eternal life. Christ promises to Christians that 
they “will not be hurt by the second death” if they “‘overcome”’ the temptation 
to compromise in the face of threatening persecution (cf. Matt. 10:28; Luke 
12:4-5). That is, they will not undergo the final judgment (see this meaning of 
“second death” in 20:11-15; 21:8). Apparently all those in Smyrna who would 
experience the harsher ordeal were to be threatened with death. Yet their defeat 
in death by the authority of the Roman crown meant their victory of life and 
inheritance of a heavenly ‘‘crown” (v 10). This crown connotes participation in 
Christ’s heavenly, victorious rule (so otéavog [“‘crown’’} in 6:2; 14:14). The 
genitive tij¢ Cwric (“of life”) in v 10 is appositional to or explanatory of ‘the 
crown,” explaining its nature. tov otépavov tic Cafic (“the crown of life’’) 
likewise refers to the reward of persevering through suffering in Jas. 1:12, and 
tlic S6ENS Otédavov (‘the glorious crown”) has the same meaning in | Pet. 5:4 
(see 1 Pet. 4:19-5:7). 

Consequently, “overcoming” here refers to an ironic victory wherein the 
earthly defeat of death is heavenly victory and life. This is patterned after the 
same use of vixdiw (“conquer”) with respect to Christ in 5:5-6 (cf. 3:12 for a 
similar view of vuxée@ [‘‘conquer”’) with reference to the church and see on 
2:26-29). Similarly, the saints’ conquering is also based on the pattern introduced 
in 2:8, where Christ’s death is said to lead to his resurrection life. Polycarp’s 
martyrdom was probably interpreted against the background of this promise. In 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 17:1 “the evil one who resists the family of the righ- 
teous” becomes angry that Polycarp after his death ‘‘was crowned with the 
crown. of immortality (tov tis &oBapotac otébavov)” and therefore instigates 
the persecutors to burn his body even after he is dead; 19:2 affurms that ‘‘by his 
endurance he overcame the unrighteous ruler, and in this manner gained the 
crown of immortality (tv tic &h8apoias otépavov)” (see vixdcw and otedavew 
in Hermas, Similitudes 8.3.6: “All those .. . who wrestled with the devil and 
conquered him, have been crowned; these are they who suffered for the law”; 
the same combination and meaning occurs in 4 Macc. 17:12-18, where, in 
addition, the overcomers inherit ‘‘life’’).64 


64. otépavog connotes victorious rule in heaven with God in Wis. 5:16, and refers to kingship 
in Ps. 8:5, as elsewhere in the LXX. It has the general meaning of victory in the Greek world because 
of its association with the wreath of athletic victory and was also associated with bridegrooms, 
festive occasions, rewards for faithful municipal service, imperial priests, initiatory rites in the 
mystery religions, Christian baptism (in subsequent centuries), etc. See Hemer, Letters 70-76, for 
humerous associations, especially in connection with ancient Smymia. See also Price, Rituals and 
Power, 170-71, NDIEC U1, 50 (note there also the crown as a posthumous award, as well as in NDIEC 
IV, 13); Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, 17-19. Prigent’s proposal of a baptismal background is 
conjectural (so Briilsch, Clarté, 62; Daniélou, Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme, 282-84). 
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These uses, together with that in Rev. 2:10, show that the “crown” is a 
reward given at death (in 2 Tim. 4:8; 1 Pet. 5:4 the “crown” is a reward to be 
received at Chnist’s future coming, and in 2 Baruch 15:8 at the very end of time). 
However, this may best be seen as a reward given most fully at death but already 
enjoyed in part, since in 3:11 the Philadelphians are commanded to “hold fast 
what you have,” which is immediately explained to be their “crown” (“in order 
that no one take your crown”; in Odes of Solomon 20:7 believers are exhorted 
in the present to “put on the grace of the Lord generously, come into his paradise, 
and make for yourself a crown from his tree’: this crown is both a past and 
present reality for the saint [1:1-3; 17:1; cf. Ascension of Isaiah 9:18]). 

The promise of vv 10-11 is expanded in 20:4-6, where believers who die 
because of their faith are rewarded with “‘life,” rule with Christ, and are protected 
from ‘‘the second death.” The devil is given power to imprison and kill them 
(2:10). But his power is limited because he himself has already been put in a 
spiritual prison, which prevents him from harming them with the ultimate ‘‘sec- 
ond death”’ (see the combined use of ‘‘cast, devil, and prison” [B&AAo, &6foAoc, 
and gvAaxn] in 2:10 and 20:2-3, 7; for the plausibility of this parallelism see 
further on 20:1-7). Christ’s resurrection gave him power over the entire sphere 
of death (he now has “the keys of death and Hades,” 1:18b), which enabled 
him both to bind the satanic prince of that realm and to protect his own people 
from its ultimate harmful effects. And it is clear that this thought from 1:18b is 
the basis. not only for “not fearing” (v 10), but also for the concluding assertion 
that overcomers ‘‘will not be harmed by the second death’’ (2:11b), since the 
description in 1:18a introduces this very letter (2:8). Those who do suffer the 
“second death”’ will not participate in the resurrection of the saints or in the life 
of the new world to come, but will experience unending punishment.® 


CHRIST COMMENDS THE CHURCH IN PERGAMUM FOR ITS 
PERSEVERING WITNESS IN THE MIDST OF PERSECUTION, 
CONDEMNS IT FOR ITS PERMISSIVE SPIRIT OF 
IDOLATROUS COMPROMISE, AND EXHORTS IT TO 
OVERCOME THIS IN ORDER NOT TO BE JUDGED BUT TO 
INHERIT END-TIME FELLOWSHIP AND IDENTIFICATION 
WITH CHRIST (2:12-17) 


12-13 Again, Christ introduces himself with one of his descriptions from the 
ch. 1 vision, which is uniquely appropriate for the situation of this church. The 
depiction dominates the literary framework of the letter, since the same image 
from 1:16 also forms the conclusion to the letter (2:16). Therefore Christ standing 


65. Cf. ‘‘second death” in Targ. Jer. 51:39, 57: Targs. (Pal., Onk., Neof., frag. Jer.) Deut. 
33:6; Targ. Isa. 22:14; 65:6, 15, McNamara, New Testament and the Palestinian Targum, 117-25. 
Philo, Praem. 2.419; see below on Rev. 19:20; 20:6, 14; 21:8. 
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over the church as a threatening judge because of the church’s sin is the thought 
pervading the entire epistle to Pergamum (cf. discussion of the “sword” image 
in 1:16 

ae before confronting them with the sin that plagues them, he commends 
the church members for something in which they have been loyal. Much like 
the Christians of Smyma, they have also openly witnessed to their faith in Christ 
(‘‘you hold fast my name”). Even when severe persecution broke out, they did 
not deny their faith in Christ: tv riotw pov in 2:13 is best viewed as objective 
genitive: ‘faith in me.’ Some even died, such as Antipas, “my witness, my 
faithful one”; the genitive ov is probably objective: “witness to me, faithful 
to me,’’®? which the NIV paraphrases as ‘my faithful witness” and the JB merely 
as “faithful witness” (see on 1:5; cf. Acts 22:20). 

And, as in Smyrna, ‘‘Satan’’ is named as the ultimate instigator of per- 
secution. “The throne of Satan” in Pergamum is a way of referring to that city 
as a center of Roman government and pagan religion in the Asia Minor region. 
It was the first city in Asia Minor to build a temple to a Roman ruler (Augustus) 
and the capital of the whole area for the cult of the emperor. The city proudly 
referred to itself as the ‘‘temple warden” (vemxdpoc) of a temple dedicated to 
Caesar worship. Life in such a politico-religious center put all the more pressure 
on the church to pay public homage to Caesar as a deity, refusal of which meant 
high treason to the state.68 

Furthermore, Pergamum was also a center of pagan cults of various deities. 
For example, the cult of Asclepius, the serpent god of healing, was prominent 
in Pergamum; the serpent symbol of Asclepius also became one of the emblems 
of the city and may have facilitated John’s reference to “the throne of Satan” 
(cf. 12:9; 20:2!). Zeus, Athene, Demeter, and Dionysus were also gods receiving 
significant cultic attention. The reference to ‘‘Satan’s throne” may also have 
been brought to mind because of the conical hill behind Pergamum which was 
the site of many temples, prominent among which was the throne-like altar of 
Zeus, which itself would have been sufficient to arouse the thought of the devil's 
throne. 13:2 says that Satan gave the “‘beast’’ “this throne and great authority” 
(cf. 16:10); thus Satan works through the ungodly, earthly political power in 
Pergamum to persecute God’s people (see on 13:1ff.). 

Consequently, in such an atmosphere it would be more difficult for Chris- 
tians to maintain a high profile about their faith without also running into conflict 
with those committed to the officially accepted pagan religions, behind all of 
which Satan stood as king. This is highlighted by the fact that in most Greek 
cities citizens were typically expected to sacrifice to the gods that had long been 
honored in the area because of local religious tradition. Such veneration was 


66. So D. S. Deere, “Faith/Loyalty.”’ 

67. So Swete, Apocalypse, 35. 

68. Charles, Revelation I, 61. 

69. Likewise Mulholland, Revelation, 106-7. 
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likely expected even before paying homage to Caesar. Often when Christians 
were coerced to sacrifice to the emperor it was because they had already refused 
to recognize the locally venerated gods and were consequently called to account 
by the Roman authorities.70 

The judicial power of Christ’s sword is not only intended to judge apostates 
in the church (cf. 2:16), but also stands as a polemical image against the satanic 
center of Roman justice in Pergamum, which misuses its power to persecute 
Christians (Roman governors had the ultimate “right of the sword” [ius gladii, 
i.e., Capital punishment]). Christ's throne is sovereign over Satan's, and Satan’s 
representatives who wrongly use the God-ordained power of the sword (Rom. 
13:1-4) will themselves be judged by the heavenly law court (Dan. 2:37-38; 
5:18-21). This very judgment, the destruction of the pagan nations, is portrayed 
in 19:15, 21 in the same image of the sword. In this light, oppressed Christians 
could be encouraged that their cause would be vindicated on the last day. 

The concluding phrase of v 13 (‘“‘where Satan dwells’) is a contrast with 
the first clause of the verse (‘‘I know where you dwell”) in order to accentuate 
the idea that light and darkness cannot dwell together in peaceful coexistence. 
Therefore, a witnessing church will be a persecuted church.7! 

MHT classifies the phrase Avtutas 6 pdptucg pov 6 motés pov (“Antipas my 
witness, my faithful one”’) directly following év tai huépate (in the days”) as a Semitism 
which “contravenes Greek syntax,” since nominative Avtinic is a declinable name and 
should be genitive Avtiné, as should the following 6 pa&ptuc. .. 6 matéc.’2 Even if the 
name were indeclinable, it would still stand in a genitival relationship with “in the days,”’ 
as does the appositional 6 paptus . . . 6 matéc.73 Neither should the proper name be 
considered a nominative of appellation, since indeclinable proper nouns are typically 
assigned the case demanded by their use in the clause. Consequently, the modifying 
phrase “my faithful witness” cannot be construed as nominative because it purportedly 
modifies a nominative of appellation. 

Rather, like the solecisms in 1:4 and 5, where grammar also demands the genitive, 
the phrase here is kept in the nominative because it is part of the same OT ailusion as 
1:5, where 6 pdptus 6 matdés (‘faithful witness”) also occurs in allusion to the nomi- 
native 6 paptus ... mlotéc of Ps. 88(89):38(37) (see on 1:5). Again, the awkward 
nominative is a device directing attention to the OT allusion in order to make clear the 
identification of Antipas’s witness with that of Jesus. Indeed, the other OT text lying 
behind the idea of “faithful witness” is Isa. 43:10-12 (see on 3:14!), which repeats twice 
that the Israelites were to be “my witnesses” (éuoi pdiptupec, again nominative) together 
with God and his servant in the new age of redemption. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
‘Avtinatc is a careless slip for Avtuté”4 or a mere feature of uneducated Koine style.’> 

It is possible that the name is a generally indeclinable Semitic name, since some 
Hellenized Semitic names were sometimes declined and sometimes not,7© but apparently 
no undeclined examples of “Antipas” have been found. Furthermore, the common 


70. Cf. Price, Rituals and Power, 155-65, 221-22. 

71. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 97. 

72. MHT I, 12; see also BDF §§53-55. 

73. Cf. Metzger, Textual Commentary. 734. 

74. As Robertson, Grammar, 255, and MHT IV, 146-47, conjecture. 


75. MHT IV, 146-47. 
76. Mussies, Morphology, 94; idem. “Antipas”: cf. Robertson, Grammar, 255. 
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practice with Hellenized Semitic personal names ending with nominative -acg was to 
decline them according to the first declension (-ac, -c, etc.).7? Even if the name were 
not declined here, why ‘‘my witness, my faithful one” is nominative needs more explana- 
tion than that it was a mere “‘slip” after the undeclined name, since an almost identical 
nominative clause in 1:5 is in apposition to genitive ‘Inaotd Xprotod. Scribes tried to 
smooth out the reading here by adding “tin which” (ac or ev anc) before “Antipas,” but 
the attempt was unsuccessful since the genitive of the name and of the appositional clause 
is still required.78 

14 But the church is nevertheless indicted for harboring a group of com- 
promisers, and the image of the sword is in this context primarily a symbol of threat 
to the church for not disciplining that group. The problem is the opposite of that in 
Ephesus. An overemphasis on internal doctrinal purity can lead to a lack of concern 
for the outside world, whereas a deemphasis can lead to overidentification with the 
world, The Christians in Pergamum staunchly withstood external pressures to 
compromise from pagan governmental and religious authorities but had permitted 
an apparently subtle form of compromise to develop internally. This inner com- 
promise is explained through reference to the compromising relationship Balaam 
had with Israel (Num. 22:5-25:3; 31:8, 16). Israel was led to worship idols and 
commit immorality as a result of his deceitful counsel. 

The episode from Numbers is applied to a group of false teachers in the 
church of Pergamum because a principle of theological continuity was discerned 
between the two situations. The false teachers were arguing that believers could 
have closer relationships with pagan culture, institutions, and religion than John 
thought proper. This is the significance of the expression “‘to eat things sacrificed 
to idols and to fornicate,” which applies here not only to the Numbers account 
but also to the problem in Pergamum, as is evident from the application of the 
identical phrase to the situation in Thyatira (2:20). Although some contend that 
el6@Ad8vtov can refer to meat which has been dedicated to an idol and then 
sold in the marketplace (cf. Paul’s use in 1 Corinthians 8; 10:23-30), the focus 
here is on eating such food in the context of idolatrous worship (which was also 
a problem in Corinth: 1 Cor. 10:1-22). This is clear from the parallels drawn 
with Balaam and later with Jezebel (cf. 2:20), both of which concer blatant 
idolatry.’9 


71. So BDF §§53-55; Charles, Revelation 1, 52, following Lachmann and others, is so 
convinced of the declinability of the name that he proposes the conjectural emendation ‘Avira. 

78. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 734. M. Stuart, Apocalypse, 71-72, tries hesitatingly 
to solve the syntactical problem by seeing an understood imperfect Hv: “even in the days in which 
Antipas (was] my faithful martyr,” though he acknowledges the problems with this (likewise, but 
more confidently, Diisterdieck, Revelation, 143, and Gill, Revelation, 709). A number of minuscule 
manuscripts add after “Antipas, my witness, my faithful one” the ground clause on RAG Waptus 
motos (“because every witness is faithful”), explaining that Antipas is but part of a broader category 
of witnesses (similarly other textual witnesses, including the Syriac and Armenian versions; see 
Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Ml, 67-68). 

79. B. Witherington has now shown that all uses of elémAS@utov in the NT, including 
1 Corinthians, refer to ‘meat sacrificed to and eaten in the presence of an idol, or in the temple 
precincts” (‘Not So Idle Thoughts’). 
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This was no mere issue of indifferent things and matters of conscience, 
as some propose was the case in | Corinthians 8. Perhaps token public acknowl- 
edgments to Caesar are in mind or participation in pagan festivals, or even both, 
since all the guilds formally recognized Caesar’s deity. (Polycarp was accused 
of being a “puller down of our gods, teaching many not to sacrifice or worship” 
{Martyrdom of Polycarp 12:1-2}.) In particular, what may be included are trade 
guild festivals involving celebration of patron deities through feasts and some- 
times immoral activities. Refusal to participate in such activities could result in 
economic and social ostracism (cf. 1 Pet. 3:11-21). Therefore, there was much 
pressure to compromise. And just as Israel was influenced to fornicate both 
sexually and spiritually, the same was true of Christians in Pergamum. 

Like Balaam, this was a group of false prophets who were encouraging 
participation in idol feasts by teaching that such permission was permissible for 
Christians. We may speculate, as have others, that this course of action was 
rationalized by thinking that it was only an empty gesture that fulfilled patriotic 
or social obligations and was legitimate as long as Christians did not really 
believe in the deities being worshiped (see further on 2:24-25). And, like Balaam, 
they probably also believed they would be blessed for their prophetic instruction 
(cf. Num. 23:10). Part of the false teachers’ effectiveness, perhaps, lay in their 
sincere belief that they were teaching correct doctrine; while possible, it is 
unlikely that they were intentionally trying to deceive the church. Of course, 
their teaching would ultimately dilute the exclusive claims of the church’s 
Christian witness to the world, which was still the church’s strength. Perhaps 
part of the motivation for the teachers’ attitude was the threat of economic 
deprivation, which may have facilitated the comparison with Balaam, since the 
original narrative and subsequent reflections on it associate his deceptive mo- 
tives with financial gain. 

Balaam was a pagan prophet hired by Balak, king of Moab, to pronounce a curse 
upon the invading Israelites. God prevented Balaam from doing so and caused him to 
issue a blessing on thein instead (Num. 22:5-24:25). However, Balaam subsequently 
devised a plan in continued disobedience to God whereby some of the Moabite women 
would entice the Israelite men to ‘‘defect from the Lorp” (31:16) by fornicating with 
them and joining with them in the worship of their pagan gods (25:1-3). This plan was 
successful, and God punished the Israelites for their idolatrous involvement. God also 
commanded Moses to execute the leaders of the people in order that the plague that had 
broken out upon Israel should go away. But Moses did not immediately obey. Instead he 
exhorted the leaders to slay those who had actually committed the sins of immorality 
and idolatry, and even this was not apparently carried out fully. But when Israel did 
finally discipline itself, the plague was lifted (see Num. 25:4-9),80 

Balaam became proverbial for the false teacher who for money influences believers 
to enter into relationships of compromising unfaithfulness, is wamed by God to stop, and 
is finally punished for continuing to disobey (Num. 22:7; Deut. 23:4, Neh. 13:2; 2 Pet. 
2:14-16; Jude 5-12; Philo, De Vita Mosis i.264-314, De Migratione Abrahami 114).8t 


80. For surveys of Jewish traditions concerning Balaam see Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 
127-77; Ginsberg, Legends Ill, 354-82; K. G. Kuhn, TDNT I, 524-25. 
81. See also Ginsberg, Legends Ill, 361, 370. 
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Jewish tradition explained that Balaam was with the kings of Midian when he was killed 
by the Israelites (Num. 31:8; Josh. 13:21-22) because he had retumed to collect his reward 
for offering counsel against them (b. Sanhedrin 106a; Midr. Rab. Num. 20.20, 22.5). 

Note the association of elSmAd@utov and nopveta (“immorality”) in Acts 15:29; 
21:25: cf. Acts 15:20; Rev. 9:20-21. The OT and Jewish tradition associated Balaam's 
counsel conceming idolatry and immorality with an atmosphere of buying and selling (arg. 
Pal. Num. 24:14; Midr. Rab. Num. 20.23; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 47 [and nn. 1-2 in the 
Friedlander edition]), as well as feasting (Num. 25:1-2; Targ. Pal. Num. 24-25, Philo, De 
Vita Mosis 1.294-301; Josephus, Ant. 4.126-140 [the latter two affirming that Balak himself 
was taught by Balaam]; Midr. Rab. Num. 20.23; b. Sanhedrin 106a; ARN 17a).82 

The construction é5iaoxev 1@ Badax is unusual, since 580% normally takes 
a double accusative (of the thing taught and of the person being taught), and here we 
have the dative of the person taught. Though unusual, the dative functions cither instru- 
mentally (“‘taught by Balak’’) or as a dative of advantage (‘for Balak”).83 

The word nopvedw (‘fornicate’) carries both literal and metaphorical 
senses in some contexts in both testaments, especially in the story of Baal-Peor, 
in which Israelites both physically fornicated with foreign women and com- 
mitted spiritual fornication with their gods (cf. éxnopvedw in Num. 25:1 with 
25:2-3). Here, however, John is emphasizing the broader spiritual nuance since 
nopvevtw (and its word group) typically has this metaphorical meaning elsewhere 
in Revelation (so 13 times outside ch. 2 over against the literal sense in only 
9:21; 21:8; 22:15) and since it is unlikely that all the forms of compromise in 
this church involved sexual immorality. This emphasis is borne out in 2:20 where 
mopvedw derives its meaning from the OT figure of Jezebel, who influenced 
only Ahab and Israel to adopt Baal worship (although sexual immorality could 
be secondarily in mind since this was often part of Baal worship; indeed, such 
immorality was often involved in the worship of pagan gods in John’s day). This 
metaphorical idea is also supported by 4 Kgdms. 9:22 (LXX) where nopveia 
(“immorality’’) is applied to Jezebel to emphasize her efforts to entice Israel 
into syncretistic idolatry (cf. ai nopveiat ‘IeCéPer; see also 3 Kgdms. 16:3 1-32). 
The equation of nopved and nopveia with poryedo (“to commit adultery’’) in 
Rev. 2:20-21 shows that a more general spiritual idea is included, since potyedo 
in 2:22 clearly refers metaphorically to believers married to Christ who are 
flirting with spiritual intercourse with pagan gods. The spiritual sense of nopveia 
as idol worship is attested also in Wis. 14:12 (“the devising of idols was the 
beginning of fornication”); Ps. 105(106):39; Isa. 47:10; Nah. 3:1-4 (cf. 1:14); 

15-16 It is especially intriguing that Balaam was threatened with being 
“killed by the sword” of “the angel of the Lorp” if he continued to oppose 
Israel (Num. 22:23, 31).84 And when he did not heed the waming, he was “killed 


82. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 164, also cites y. Sanhedrin 10b (8.a-m) and Sifre Num. 
137 in this regard. 

83. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 74. 

84. Cf. Josh. 13:22: “and Balaam . . . the prophet they killed in the battle”; Num. 31:8: 
“Balaam . . . they killed by the sword” (BaAady . . . dméxctewvov év poupaig); Rev. 2:16: “I will 
make war with them by the sword” (modeytiow pet’ adtav év TH Pouoaia); 19:21: “they were 
killed by the sword” (dnextavenoav ev tii Popoata). See likewise Hengstenberg, Revelation I, 186. 
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by the sword,” which sealed his destiny of not entering into the life of the “world 
to come” (b. Sanhedrin 90a; 105a; ARN 31b-32a). 

The same precise fate on an escalated spiritual scale will befall the com- 
promisers in Pergamum if they do not repent. Similarly, in m. ‘Aboth 5:22 the 
disciples of Balaam are said to “inherit Gehenna and go down to the pit of 
destruction” in contrast to the disciples of Abraham, who will “inherit the 
Garden of Eden and inherit the world to come . . . inherit substance, and that I 
may fill their treasuries”; as in Rev. 2:15-16, this is probably also a contrast 
with an attitude of greed bringing riches and faith resulting in poverty. 

The church should not assume that it will escape the same fate if it does 
not attempt to discipline these people (see n. 84 on the striking similarity of 
wording portraying Balaam’s destiny in Josh. 13:22 and Num. 31:8 to Rev. 2:16 
and 19:21). And, like the Israelites who did not immediately discipline the 
idolaters, as long as this involvement is allowed by the church, the people of 
God will suffer. The false teachers especially will undergo judgment presently 
and at Christ’s future coming, since the imagery of 2:16 occurs in 1:16 and 
19:21 with reference respectively to the present and to future, consummate 
reality.85 

The church had a responsibility to cease tolerating this movement, to 
repent and to discipline its adherents, especially since there was another group 
called ‘‘Nicolaitans” that was teaching the same thing as the Balaam party (cf. 
2:15). If action were not taken quickly, the whole church could be captivated 
by these teachers. Some suggest that “‘Nicolaitans’’ could be merely another 
name for the Balaam sect, since their teaching is emphatically equated with that 
of that other group: “in the same manner (ottw¢) you also have some holding 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in the same way (éu0{w¢).” The two teachings 
are identified further by the similarity of the etymology of their names: vixi 
adv means “he overcomes the people,” and in rabbinic literature “Balaam”’ 
(bil‘’am) was etymologized to bl’ 'm or blh ‘m, “he who consumes the people” 
(e.g., b. Sanhedrin 105a), or it could be construed as “‘rule over the people” (b'1 
’m). Actual participation in idolatrous situations was the problem in Pergamum, 
and this problem needed to be rectified immediately. 

For discussion of the tension between the inaugurated and imminent aspects of 
Christ’s “coming” in the letters see on 2:5; for the problem elsewhere in the book see 
on 22:6-7, as well as 1:7; 10:6-7; 12:12. 

Some mss. omit odv (“therefore”), probably because of dittography of the imme- 
diately preceding petavongoy, (“repent"’, so K 2053 2329 2351 mA Jatt sy" sa™). Even 
if the omission were original, v 15 would still serve as the logical basis for v 16. 

17a Like the Ephesians, the Christians in Pergamum have their own sin 
to “overcome,” and they are admonished now to do just that. If they can 
“overcome” their sin of toleration and execute discipline on both groups, Christ 
promises them an inheritance. Ignatius (Pol. 3:1) expresses the same idea, which 
shows that the problem continued in the churches of Asia Minor on into the 


85. Against Thomas, Revelation I—7, 196. 
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second century: “Let not those that appear to be plausible, but teach strange 
doctrine, overthrow you . . . suffer punishment and yet conquer (vixiv).” 

The promise of “hidden manna” is a metaphorical portrayal of end-time 
fellowship and identification with Christ, which will be consummated at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb and which those refusing to participate in pagan 
feasts will be rewarded with (cf. John 6:31-35 and the conclusions for the 
promise of “eating from the tree of life” above on 2:7).86 “Manna” could be 
named in contrast to the “things sacrificed to idols” or idol meats,®” and this 
might be supported by the questionable reading gayeiv (‘‘to eat”) after dou 
atta (“I will give to him”), which at least reflects an early interpretation 
contrasting dayeiv eldwAdCuta (“to eat meat sacrificed to an idol,” v 14) with 
gocyeiv tod udevva (“‘to eat the manna”). Manna was also a portrayal of eschato- 
logical expectation in Jewish writings (so b. Hagigah 12b; 2 Bar. 29:8; Sib. Or. 
7.149; Midr. Rab. Eccl. 1.9; cf. Exod. 16:32ff. with 2 Macc. 2:4-7), a promise 
was sometimes addressed to those not worshiping idols (Sib. Or. fragment 
3.24-49). 

Here the idea of the manna may have come to mind because of the 
preceding meditation on Israel’s confrontation with Balaam in their wilderness 
joumey. Israel should have relied on God’s heavenly food for their sustenance 
rather than partaking of idolatrous food, and the church will partake of heavenly 
manna if it does not compromise in the same way.88 

That the manna is “‘hidden” means that it will be revealed to God’s people 
at the end of time, and possibly to each at the time of death. Though no tangible 
evidence of this promise can be seen, overcomers must place their hope in the 
unseen word of God (cf. Hebrews 11). 

Some have proposed that the hiddenness is linked to the Jewish tradition that 
Jeremiah hid the manna in the ark before the temple was destroyed and that it would be 
revealed again when the Messiah came (cf. Exod. 16:32ff. with 2 Macc. 2:4-7). This is 
not incompatible with the understanding of the hiddenness described above. The manna 
given to Israel in the wilderness was also said to have been “hidden in the high heavens 


.. from the beginning” of creation (Targ. Ps.-J. Exod. 16:4, 15) and was ultimately to 
prosper Israel “‘at the end of days” (Targ. Neof. 8:16).89 


17b There may be no single background for the ‘‘white stone.” It could 
be intentionally allusive and suggest diverse but compatible historical associa- 
tions.9° The presence of multiple backgrounds is a phenomenon we have already 
encountered and will meet again throughout the book (e.g., the polemical OT 
allusions). A white stone was commonly associated with a vote of acquittal (cf. 
4 Macc. 15:26; Acts 26:10) or a favorable vote.9! Conversely, a black stone 


86. The partitive genitive expression to parva (“[some] of the manna”’) functioning as the 
object of a verb echoes a Hebrew or Aramaic idiom (see further on 2:10). 

87. So A. Gangemi, “Manna.” 

88. Cf. Charles, Revelation 1, 65-66. 

89. Cf. Malina, Palestinian Manna Tradition, 75-77. 

90. Cf. Hemer, Letters, 96. 

91. NDIEC 1. 84. 
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indicated guilt.2 A white stone sometimes was also used as a pass of admission 
to special occasions. Against this background, the meaning here probably refers 
to the reversal of the guilty verdict issued by the world’s institutions against the 
overcomer because of refusal to participate in its idolatrous meals. Accordingly, 
the “white stone” becomes the invitation to take part in Jesus’ supper (cf. 19:9).93 
The notion that a banquet meal is in mind is supported by the reference to 
“manna.” 

According to Jewish tradition, precious stones fell along with the manna 
(cf. Midr. Ps. 78.4). Some commentators have seen here the two precious stones 
on the shoulder pieces of the high priest’s ephod, bearing the names of the twelve 
tribes (Exod. 28:9-12). According to another Jewish tradition, these priestly 
stones were stored in the hidden ark, to be revealed in the messianic times (cf. 
2 Bar. 6:7-8).94 

The ‘“‘white stone’’ also enforces the idea of the ‘“‘manna” as a heavenly 
reward, since the OT describes the heavenly manna as resembling white bdellium 
stones (cf. Exod. 16:31 and Num. 11:7).95 The LXX of Num. 11:7 compares it 
to ‘‘the appearance of rock crystal.”°6 B. Yoma 75a says that the manna was 
“round . . . and white like a pearl.” The white color of the stone portrays the 
righteousness of the saints in not compromising and “‘soiling” themselves (cf. 
3:4), for which they are acquitted. The association of white with righteousness 
in direct connection with admission to a banquet is expressed in 19:8-9, where 
the ‘‘fine linen, bright and clean” represents “the righteous acts of the saints,” 
which is directly followed by the reference to being “invited to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb” (always elsewhere in the book “white’’ is metaphorical 
for righteousness [so 13 times]). Whiteness probably also connotes the victory 
won by the person who conquers through persevering faith and righteousness 
(cf. 6:2; 19:14).97 : 

17¢ The ‘‘new name written” on the stone confirms further the idea of 
an end-time supper in which intimate fellowship occurs. 3:12 reveals that the 
name in 2:17 is a pregnant reference to “the name of my God, the name of the 
city of my God, the new Jerusalem, which comes down out of heaven from my 
God, and my [Christ's] new name,” which is written on the believer.78 Separate 
meanings are not to be assigned to each of these names. They all refer to the 
intimate eschatological presence of God and Christ with his people, as expressed 
most clearly by 22:3-4: “the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and 
his servants shall serve him; and they will see his face, and his name will be on 


92. BAGD, 892. 

93. Cf. Swete, Apocalypse, 40-41; Charles, Revelation I, 66-67. 

94. See Barclay, Letters, 62; Hemer, Letters, 96-102. 

95. Cf. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 110. 

96. Cf. xptotadrcs in BAGD, 454. 

97. See Barclay, Letters, in loc., and Hemer, Letters, 96-102. for alternative associations of 
the stone in the ancient world. e.g., a mark of happiness or emblem of victory. 

98. E.g., Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 27. 
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their foreheads” (cf. 14:1-4). The Pseudo-Titus Epistle (NTA II, 70) paraphrases 
Rev. 2:17 accordingly: “They will receive the white stone . . . upon which is 
written the ineffable name of God, which no man knows save he who has 
received it.” 

21:2 describes God’s people as the “‘new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God,” so that the name written on ‘“‘overcomers” (3:12) becomes 
synonymous with their very identity. 21:2 goes on to say that the church, “the 
new Jerusalem,” is “‘made ready as a bride adorned for her husband,” which is 
the continuation of the thought already begun in 19:7, where ‘‘the bride has 
made herself ready” for “the marriage of the Lamb.” She has made herself 
ready by “clothing herself in fine linen, bright and clean,” which “‘is the 
righteous acts of the saints’ (19:8). Such preparation is a qualification for being 
“invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (19:9). Those present at this final 
supper become identified consummately with the Lamb’s “name written upon 
himself, which no one knows except himself” (19:12), and the name is imme- 
diately revealed to be ‘“‘the word of God” and “Lord of Lords and King of 
Kings” (19:13, 16).% Similarly, in Odes Sol. 42:8, 9, 20 believers receive 
Christ’s name to indicate their identity with him, which is also portrayed through 
the imagery of a bridegroom and bride at a “bridal feast” (cf. 39:7, 13; 42:15). 

Therefore, to receive the ‘‘new name” (2:17) is to receive Jesus’ victorious, 
kingly ‘‘name . . . no one knows except himself’’ (19:12-16). Nevertheless, he 
reveals and imparts it only to his people in an escalated manner at the end of 
each one’s life and fully at the conclusion of history (so 3:12).!© 2:17 and 19:12 
seem to develop the similar thought from Luke 10:22: “all things have been 
given to me by my Father, and no one knows who the Son is except (ovéeic 
yiwadoxer tic oti 6 vldc ef 1) the Father, or who the Father is except the Son 
and to whomever the Son wills to reveal” (cf. also Luke 10:17). 

In the ancient world and the OT, to know someone’s name, especially that 
of God, often meant to enter into an intimate relationship with that person and 
to share in that person’s character or power. To be given a new name was an 
indication of a new status. And when God’s name was applied to a place in the 
OT (e.g., the temple), it often indicated that his presence was there. When 
someone gave a name to another person or thing it meant that they possessed 
that person or thing. !0! 

Therefore, believers’ reception of this name represents their final reward 
of consummate identification and unity with the intimate, end-time presence and 
power of Christ in his kingdom and under his sovereign authority. Identification 
with this name actually begins when Christ reveals himself to people and they 


99. CF. Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, 22; L'Apocalypse, 54, who reasons in the same 
manner. 

100. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 35, for Support. 

101. For these associations of ‘name’ see, for example, H. Bietenhardt, TDNT V, 253-58, 
277, Eichrodt, Theology Il, 40-45, 310-11; Jacob, Theology, 82-85; Johnson, “Revelation,” 442. 
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confess his name by faith. When that happens, they have a new spiritual status 
and are imparted with “a little power . . . not to deny his name” and to persevere 
even in the final tribulation (3:8-10; likewise 2:13a; cf. John 17:6-26, where 
Christ’s revelation of God’s name to believers means that they now share in 
God’s protective presence [cf. vv 9-13, 21-26; Luke 10:17-22]). 

In fact, the idea of Christians being loyal to “my [Christ’s] name” and 
not “denying” (G&pvéopvat) him occurs, not by coincidence, only in the letters 
to Pergamum and Philadelphia (2:13; 3:8), which are both likewise concluded 
with the promise that overcomers will inherit a “‘new name.” This shows that 
believers already possess Christ’s name before death (or the parousia) and that 
the future promise of the name refers to the time when they will be identified 
with Christ in a fuller way because of their perseverance. The ungodly are unable 
to either know or experience the reality of this name, since it is reserved for 
believers alone. 

Therefore, the “new name” is a mark of genuine membership in the 
community of the redeemed, without which entry into the eternal “city of God”’ 
is impossible. It stands in contrast to the satanic “name” that unbelievers receive, 
which identifies them with the character of the devil and with the ungodly “city 
of man’’: cf. dvoua xovdv yeypaypevov .. . 6 Aap Pdvev (‘‘a new name having 
been written . . . the one receiving”) in 2:17 and AopBérver 76 yaporypa tod 
évépuatos abtod (“he receives the mark of his name’’) in 14:11; cf. 13:16-18. 

This conclusion is also indicated by the fact that the ‘“‘new name” of 2:17 
is an allusion to the prophecy of Isa. 62:2 and 65:15 about Israel’s new standing 
in the future (cf. xaAéw [‘‘to call] + Svopa xarvév [‘‘new name’) in both 
texts; cf. perhaps Isa. 56:5).102 The saints of Israel are referred to figuratively 
(by metonymy) as Jerusalem, which “will be called by a new name”’ (not new 
personal names!). There the “new name”’ designates Israel's future kingly status 
(62:3) and restoration to Yahweh’s covenantal presence (62:4a; cf. the same 
significance for “‘name”’ in 56:4-8; 65:15-19) and especially emphasizes its new 
“married” relationship with the Lord (cf. 62:4b-5, which also refers to Israel as 
a ‘‘bride” and God as the “‘bridegroom’”’). The promised blessings of this proph- 
ecy will be fulfilled among those in the church, the latter-day Israel, who do not 
compromise. Isaiah’s prophecy of Israel's restoration to God’s latter-day pres- 
ence is also the basis for all the other references in the Apocalypse to the 
believers’ “name” (3:12; 14:1; 22:4) and God’s or Christ’s “name” (3:12 and 
22:4, as well as 19:12-13, 16). 

Therefore, xawvdc (‘‘new”) in this context carries predominantly the 
nuance of newness of prophetic fulfillment. This usage is found in other NT 
contexts describing end-time or redemptive-historical transitions, where pro- 
phetic fulfillment is indicated as essential to new covenantal realities in contrast 
to the old covenant era of unrealized prophecy (for further discussion see on 


21:1). 


102. See also Hengstenberg, Revelation I, 190. 
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Jesus is the first one to fulfill the ‘‘new name” prophecy of Isaiah. This 
must mean that he represents latter-day Israel. Rev. 3:12 makes this most explicit 
(likewise 14:1; 22:4). Others come to be identified with Christ’s new name when 
they believe, as apparent from their identification with his name in the present. 
The identification of Christ with the Isaianic new name in 2:17 is also suggested 
by 19:12, and it cannot be accidental that in 19:12-15 Chnst is portrayed at the 
end of time as fulfilling prophecies from Isaiah 11, 49, and 63. 

Such a multi-perspectival fulfillment view of the Isaiah prophecy is re- 
flected by b. Baba Bathra 75b, which affirms, partly on the basis of a parallel 
“name” prophecy in Isa. 43:7, that ‘three are named after the name of God, 
and these are the righteous, the Messiah, and Jerusalem.” Tanna Debe Eliyyahu, 
p. 121, sees God’s “servants” (Isa. 65:15), those who will receive a “‘name,”’ 
as “worthy Jew and heathen alike, in the days of the Messiah.” Pesikta de Rab 
Kahana 22[5a] says that God “‘will renew in the time to come . . . the name of 
the Messiah and the name of Jerusalem” and offers Isa. 62:2 as a proof text for 
the latter. 

This part of Isaiah’s prophecy may have come to mind because of the 
earlier references to the ‘“‘sword”’ of Isa. 11:4 and 49:2, which are also from 
contexts conceming Israel’s future restoration and serve to emphasize the 
thought that this church is to behave faithfully in order to inherit the restoration 
promises and to avoid judgment. The prophetic segment of Isaiah 62 and 65 
was also chosen because of its suitability to the problem at Pergamum, espe- 
cially with respect to compromising participation at idolatrous feasts. The 
context of Isa. 65:15 primarily contrasts God’s faithful servants in Israel with 
Israelites who compromise by dedicating meals and cup offerings to idols and 
false gods (vv 3-4, 7, 11; Targ. Isa. 65:4 is applied to those who pay homage 
to a memorial erected in honor of the emperor Tiberias!°3), In the eschaton 
the faithful will be comforted from their former troubles (vv 16-19) by “eating” 
and “drinking” whereas the compromisers will be punished by being “hungry” 
and “thirsty” (v 13) and slain by the “sword” (v 12), which is equated with 
the “second death”’ by Targ. Isa. 65:6, 15. That the same dual idea rounds off 
the two concluding verses of the letter to Pergamum shows an awareness that 
OT prophecy is going to be fulfilled in this community and lays before the 
readers a prophetic warning of judgment for disobedience and of blessing for 
faithfulness. !04 


103. So Chilton, fsaiah Targum, 123. 


104. For further comments on the ‘new name” see below on 3:12 and Hendriksen, More 
than Conquerors, 84-87, 265. 
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The link with Christ's name, especially in 19:12ff Some have denied the link between 
the names of 19:12ff. and 2:17 on the basis that only Christ is said to know his name. 
Therefore, believers do not know it.!9 But, as discussed above, “knowing a name” is 
not mere cognitive knowledge but also experiential access to the character and power 
represented by the name. It is probably best to view the “name” in 19:12 not as a secret 
never revealed in the Apocalypse but as one explained by the names for Christ in the 
immediate context, vv 11-16, especially v 16, where Svopa yeypouptvov (‘‘a name 
written”) is repeated from v 12 and further explained as ‘“‘King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords.” This is not a contradiction in a brief space of four lines; rather, the emphasis is 
on Christ possessing the character and status of end-time King and Lord (see further on 
19:12 below). a 

Furthermore, nothing in the Apocalypse suggests that Christ cannot reveal his 
confidential name to whom he wills. The striking verbal parallelism between 2:17 and 
19:12 points to just such a revelation (Svoya yeypappsvov 6 oddeic olSev ei p11 [“‘a name 
having been written, which no one knows except” in both texts). The general idea of 
Christ revealing his character or power to believers is found elsewhere in the book (e.g., 
7:3-4; 9:4; see also the link between the “name written” on believers in 14:1 and their 
“singing a mew song” that “no one was able to leam except” themselves in 14:3). 
Therefore, if Christ’s name in 19:12 is not a secret name known only to him but is revealed 
to others, then the name in 2:17 must be not a different secret name for each believer 
but a name that the whole Christian community knows together. !06 

This perspective on the ‘new name” is consistent with an Armenian version that 
interprets the last clause of 2:17 (“on the stone . . .””) to mean that believers will receive 
from Christ a stone with “the writing of holiness and mingle his name in the numbers 
of the saints who hold my name.” 107 : 

A background in magic? The above analysis is contrary to the proposal of Beck- 
with, among others, who argues that the “new name”’ cannot be God’s or Christ’s because 
it is known only to the individual who receives it; not even fellow overcomers know it. 
Beckwith concludes that the secrecy of the name on the stone has its background in the 
general belief throughout the ancient world that divine names in incantations, adjurations, 
and the like (sometimes written on stones) had magical power, particularly in protection 
against evil, and that the power of the name especially lay in keeping it secret. For 
example, the name of the Egyptian sun god was written on stone scarab hearts and placed 
in mummies to give power to the deceased person's heart to hide his sin so that he would 
not be punished in the judgment. 

Beckwith is mistaken in limiting knowledge of the name to the individual over- 
comer, since all the letters speak of eternal rewards in the singular but with a collective 
intention, including the promise of Christ's “new name” in 3:12. Each believer does not 
receive a different new name. All receive the same name, most likely Christ's “new 
name,” in the same way that they partake of the same reward of manna and receive 


105. E.g., Hemer, Letters, 102-3. 
106. Contra Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 128-29. 
107. See Arm 1 in Hoskier, Text Il, 74. 
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identical rewards in the other letters (a comparison of 14:1 with 14:3 likewise points to 
this). The final promises never make any contrast among overcomers, but do contrast 
them with those who do not heed the immediately preceding wamings to repent (see 
further on 2:26-29). 

Furthermore, as noted above, “knowing” the ‘‘new name” does not connote mere 
cognitive knowledge but experiential access to the character and power that the name 
represents, so that those who know Christ’s name share in his character and end-time 
power (J En. 69:14-19 refers to God’s “hidden name,” which primarily evokes the idea 
of revealing his power). In the OT and elsewhere in Revelation placing the divine name 
somewhere means that the divine presence will also be there, and consequently those 
who receive Christ’s “new name” receive enjoyment of his latter-day presence and 
kingdom, It is still, nevertheless, possible that the magical background of secret, incan- 
tational divine names additionally enhanced the meaning of the concluding phrase in 
2:17 for the readers, especially in the sense of contrasting the true power of Christ with 
that of pagan deities, the former being limited to the knowledge and experience of 
Christians and hidden from unbelieving, earthly eyes until the final revelation of Christ 
to all flesh at the conclusion of history. 

A priestly background? The two precious stones on the shoulder pieces of the high 
priest’s ephod, bearing the names of the twelve tribes (Exod. 28:9-12), which represented 
the nation before God’s presence, could form part of the background for the stone, with 
the two stones reduced to one stone because Christ has summed up Israel in himself and 
only his name, that of the true representative Israelite, need be written on the end-time 
stone bome by believer-priests. Arguments for this association arc: (1) these stones, 
according to Jewish tradition, were also stored in the hidden ark to be revealed in the 
messianic times (2 Bar. 6:7-8); (2) the “‘new name” in Isaiah was associated with Gentiles 
who would not only be related to God covenantly, but would perform priestlike tasks 
apparently together with redeemed Israelites, who are to be called “priests of the LorD” 
(cf. Isa. 56:5-7 with 61:6; Tanna debe Eliyyahu, p. 121, on Isa. 65:15); (3) Christians are 
priests of the new covenant (see on 1:6; 5:10; 20:6). For the same reasons it is also 
possible that the stone of Rev. 2:17 corresponds to the gold stone (literally “shining 
thing’’) on the high priest’s forehead, which had wnitten on it “Holy to the Lorp” (Exod. 
28:36-38 and Zech. 3:7-10, the latter of which pertains to the OT high priest Jesus and 
may be applied to Jesus Christ in Rev. 5:6 (cf. Zech. 4:10]).!98 If this view is plausible, 
then Christ’s name inscribed on the stone has been equated with Yahweh’s name, which 
is on the believer-priest’s forehead (Rev. 14:1; 22:4). 

That being “granted a new name” has a priestly connotation is apparent from Test. 
Levi 8:12-14, which promises that Levi's posterity will “‘be granted a new name, because 
from Judah a king will arise and shall found a new priesthood in accord with the gentile 
model and for all nations.”!99 Perhaps’ a priestly association also helps explain the 
hiddenness of the manna, since manna was put in the ark, where no one could see it 
except the high priest as he entered once a year into the holy of holies.) !0 


eee 


108. So M. Stuart, Apocalypse Tl, 78-79. 
109. OTP I, 791. 
110. Gill, Revelation, 711. 
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CHRIST COMMENDS THE CHURCH OF THYATIRA FOR ITS 
CHRISTIAN WORKS OF WITNESS, CONDEMNS IT FOR ITS 
PERMISSIVE SPIRIT OF IDOLATROUS COMPROMISE, AND 
EXHORTS IT TO OVERCOME THIS IN ORDER NOT TO BE 
JUDGED BUT TO INHERIT END-TIME RULE TOGETHER 
WITH CHRIST (2:18-29) 


18 The theme and situation with which this letter are concemed are virtually 
identical to that of Pergamum. Consequently, here also Christ introduces himself 
with attributes of the divine judge with which he is described in 1:14-15 (see 
the comments there). 

The phrase 6 vidg tod 6e0t (‘the Son of God’) is not found in ch. 1. 
Probably it is an interpretative rendering of vidv d&v@panov (‘Son of man’) 
from 1:13, since the attributes listed in 2:18 are also mentioned in 1:14-15. Here 
and in 1:15 the phrase @¢ gAdya, mupdc (‘as a flame of fire’), together with 
YAAXOALBEVw (‘bronze’), may echo the “furnace” in which Daniel’s three 
friends were thrown (Dan. 3:24-25, 49, 93, Theod.) and the heavenly “Son of 
man” who had “eyes like flaming torches” and ‘‘feet like polished bronze”’ 
(an. 10:6, 16). Here the added designation “‘Son of God” confirms that Daniel 
3 is in mind, since the three friends are delivered by “‘one like a son of God(s).” 
Just as that ‘“‘son of God”’ protected them, even in the midst of persecution (Dan. 
3:25), so will Christ do the same spiritually for those who are faithful in Thyatira. 

The alteration of Christ’s name to ‘Son of God” also has roots in a Jewish 
and Christian interpretative tradition that understood the Son of man from Daniel 
7 as identical to the Son of God of Daniel 3, so that the two titles were sometimes 
interchangeable.!!! This interpretative tradition is utilized here to provide an 
anticipated link with Psalm 2, which will be cited explicitly at the conclusion 
of the letter (Jewish tradition also made a connection with the Daniel 7 Son of 
man and Psalm 2 Son of God and interpreted them both as Israel [Midr Psalm 
2]). The combination of the Psalm 2 allusion with Daniel 7 beginning in Rev. 
2:18 emphasizes the theme of judgment, since that is the primary function of 
the Son of God in Psalm 2 (vv. 9-12; cf. v 5). At the same time, this title is also 
an intended contrast with the local guild deity Apollo Tyrimnaeus and the divine 
emperor, both of whom were referred to as sons of the god Zeus. The readers 
must give their exclusive adoration to Jesus and trust him for their economic 
welfare, since he alone is the true Son of God. 

Like the reference to Daniel ! in 2:10, the echo of Daniel 3 here adumbrates the 
allusions later in ch. 3 to the three Jews who refuse to bow down before the king’s statue 
(see on 2:10; cf. again the Daniel protomartyr tradition in Judaism and early Christianity). 

Hemer proposes that there is reason to believe that a Thyatiran reading 1:15 would 
recognize YaAxoAiPavos as a local product, though the explicit association of the word 


111. Kim, Son of Man, 1-6, 19-31, adduces the following texts as evidence: 4QpsDan A 
[= 4Q243]; 4 Ezra 13:1-3, 32, 37, 52; Philo, Conf. 146; Matt. 16:13-17; Mark 8:38; 14:6] -62; John 
1:49-51; 3:14-18: 5:25-27; Midr. Ps. 2:9; cf. Test. Abr. 12 [recension A]. 
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with this city does not occur earlier than this text. Hemer adduces ancient sources that 
lead to a conjectural identification of yaAxoA(Pavos as a unique local product of Thyatira 
and as a trade term, likely associated with a local guild, whose meaning was familiar in 
Thyatira. He concludes that the use of yaAxoc in Dan 10:6 and the context of Dan. 10:6 
are unimportant in determining the meaning in Rev. 1:15 and 2:18. Rather, yaAxoA(Bavog 
is to be understood only against the historical background of the local industry and, 
therefore, of the local patron god of the industry, Apollo Tyrimnaeus. The interpretative 
point then would be that the picture of Christ in this letter was meant as a polemic against 
this god, as well as against the mixture of local and imperial religion, since this god also 
appears on imperial coins and on coins from Thyatira, the latter depicting the god together 
with the Roman emperor.!!2 This point may be corroborated further from coins memorial- 
izing the deification of Domitian’s son, who died in a.p. 83, which portray the child 
sitting on a globe surrounded by seven stars (cf. Rev. 1:16, 20; 2:1). And so John also 
polemically identifies Jesus as the “Son of God” in this letter (cf. Ps. 2:7). The fact that 
this is the only place in the whole book where this christological title occurs points further 
to a polemical intention.!!3 

Hemer's hypothesis is attractive and fairly persuasive, though he unnecessarily 
deemphasizes the connection with Daniel. Both backgrounds are meaningful for John. 
As elsewhere, so here again local conditions have directed the author’s mind back to the 
OT.!14 Jesus as the “Son of man” of Daniel 7 and 10 is the true “Son of God” (see 
above on the interchangeability of the titles) who will exercise the authority of the Ancient 
of Days in judging the ungodly nations (Dan. 7:9-13; 4 Ezra 13:1-13, 32, 37, 52) and 
those who identify with them through compromise (Dan. 11:30-38, 45). 

19 The “works” for which this church is first recognized are not mere 
general deeds of Christian “‘service’”’ but are works of persevering witness to 
the outside world. That this is specifically meant is discernible from the fact 
that when “love,” ‘‘faith,” and “endurance,” especially “endurance and faith,” 
appear elsewhere in the book they almost always refer to persevering witness. !!5 
Furthermore, the phrase “‘your last works are greater than the first” is an intended 
contrast with the church in Ephesus, whose “‘first works” of public witness were 
greater than their last works of witness (cf. 2:5). Therefore, as with Pergamum, 
Christ encourages this church’s witness to the outside world, although it has 
apparently not yet suffered persecution. 

20 Like Pergamum, the church of Thyatira is accused of giving free rein 
to a group of false teachers in influencing God’s servants to compromise with 
idolatrous aspects of pagan society. Possibly the reference is to only one in- 
dividual false teacher, who could be a woman. However, the reference to “the 
woman” and “‘her children” (2:23) evokes the phrase “‘to the elect lady and her 
children” in 2 John 1, which in its context refers respectively to the community 


112. Ramsay, Letters, 318-22: emperors were often venerated in the temples of traditional 
gods in the Asia Minor region, even though such veneration was usually not equal to that given the 
local gods (Price, Rituals and Power, 155, 164-65, 232). 

113. Cf. Hemer, Letters, 111-17. 127. 

114. As Hemer himself (e.g., 42, 51) observes in other passages of Revelation. 

115. “Love,” “faith,” and “endurance” are associated elsewhere in the book with the notion 
of a persevering witness: cf. e&yésn (“love”) in 2:4: tnopovt and mlotts (endurance, faith”) in 
13:10; 14:12; riots (“faith”) in 2:13: dopovy (“endurance”) in 1:19; 3:10 (although cf. the 
exception in 2:2-3); see likewise miotos (‘faith’) in 1:5; 2:10; 3:14; 17:14. 
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as a whole and to the individuals who compose the community (likewise 1 Pet. 
5:13 and female personifications of Israel in the OT and of the church in the 
NT)."6 This compromising teaching is explained in an allusion to the com- 
promising relationship Jezebel had with Israel in the OT. The teaching here is 
virtually identical to the false teaching of the Balaam party and the Nicolaitans 
in Pergamum (see above on 2:14-15). Some have identified Jezebel with a local 
Sibyl prophet, but this is improbable, since she apparently holds a respected 
position within the church. 

Jezebel incited King Ahab and Israel to compromise and “fornicate” by 
worshiping Baal (1 Kgs. 16:31; 21:25; LXX 4 Kgdms. 8:18; 9:22). Similarly, 
the false teachers in the church were arguing that some degree of participation 
in idolatrous aspects of Thyatiran culture was permissible. That nopvetoo xal 
oayetv cidw@A66uta (“‘to fornicate and to eat meat sacrificed to idols’) is used 
identically in 2:14 and 20 (though in different word order) shows that the social 
situation and problem of compromise with idolatrous facets of society were the 
same in the churches of both Pergamum and Thyatira. It may have been espe- 
cially problematic in Thyatira, since that city was the economic hub of a large 
number of prosperous trade guilds.!!7 The city had a guild for almost every 
trade, and most people involved in any economic activity belonged to one guild 
or another. And, since all the guilds had patron deities, Christian guild members 
would be expected to pay homage to pagan gods at official guild meetings, 
which were usually festive occasions often accompanied by immoral behavior. 
Nonparticipation would lead to economic ostracism.!!8 This economic factor 
was likely the reason that the teaching of Jezebel gained such a following. 

Although the situations at Pergamum and Thyatira were similar, there were 
some differences. There is more of an emphasis here on false prophecy (npodijtig 
{‘‘prophetess”’}) and also on false teaching, with the now more explicit diddaoxe1 
xai mAava (“she teaches and leads astray’’).119 This emphasis could indicate 
that the teachers had been allowed to flourish longer than those in Pergamum, 
which is confirmed by wv. 21-23 and hinted at by 2:14a, where the “few things” 
Christ has against Pergamum imply that the teaching had not gained as much 
of a foothold there. !2 

To allow these false prophets to continue would be to allow the satanic 
beast access to devour God’s people through deceptive doctrine. John later 
portrays those who engage in prophetic deception as a beast and ‘‘false prophet,”’ 
whose master is a devilish beast, in order to give the Thyatirans a true, heavenly 
perspective of the real character of these false teachers (13:11; 16:13; 19:20; cf. 


116. S. S. Smalley, 7, 2, 3 John (WBC; Dallas: Word, 1984), 318-19. 
117. So Ramsay, Letters, 324-26, cf. Acis 16:14. 


118. Cf. Ramsay, Letters, 352. 
119. J. M. Ford contends that this passage, along with the association of women with false 


teaching in the Pastoral Epistles, is the first evidence for Montanism, in which prophetesses played 
a significant role (‘‘Proto-Montanism” ). 
120. So Sweet, Revelation, 88. 
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mova (“lead astray”] in 2:20; 13:14; and 19:20 in descriptions of the false 
prophet and in 18:23 with reference to Babylon). Hopefully the connection 
would impress on them the gravity of the situation and shock them so that they 
would be impelled to take disciplinary action against the heretical teachers. 

That this connection with later chapters was consciously intended is dis- 
cemnible from the reexpression in the present tense of the letters’ exhortations 
where the false prophet’s deceiving activities and the worship of those who 
follow the beast are narrated (13:9; 14:12 {based on 2:13, 19]; 16:15 [based on 
3:2-4]). The idolatrous facets of Roman society with which Jezebel was en- 
couraging association are thus horrifically portrayed later in the book. nAavaw 
(“lead astray’’) occurs outside 2:20 only in the visionary segment of the book, 
where it refers exclusively to the activity of satanic agents — yet another in- 
dication that the visions are parabolic of the churches’ situation.!2! 

Indeed, those who followed Jezebel’s teaching would ultimately become 
virtually identified with the idolatrous world system. Jezebel herself was a 
representative of this system, which is later labeled ‘‘Babylon,”’ and, therefore, 
her party was a fifth column movement within the church. In this light it may 
not be too speculative to propose another connection between this letter and the 
later visions. The tirade against Babylon in ch. 18 portrays the coming latter-day 
judgment of that system and of all in the church who identify with it (cf. 18:4). 
The forecast of judgment on Jezebel and her followers may be an anticipation 
of the judgment narrated in ch. 18. The following parallels undergird this con- 
nection: 


people “fomicate” (nopvetw [‘‘fornicate”’} and nopveica [“immorality’’] 
in 18:3, 9, as in 2:20-21) with a harlot figure (17:1-2; 18:3, 8-9); 

this figure “deceives” them (nAavéo [“‘lead astray” ] in 18:23 and 2:20); 

the illicit intercourse is a metaphor for economic dealings involving trades 
that had numerous guilds throughout Asia Minor (cf. 18:3, 11-22), some 
known to have been in Thyatira (e.g., dealers of fine linen, purple, 
bronze, and slaves);!22 

God’s people are commanded not to “participate in her sins” lest they be 
judged along with her by being put to ‘‘death” (@dvatoc, 18:4, 8; 
2:22-23), 

for God judges everyone ‘‘according to their deeds” (cf. xat& t& Epya 
bpa@v [adtijc] in 18:6; 2:23). 


The possibly original cov after yovaixa (“your wife”) would imply a close, formal 
relationship of Jezebel with the church (A 1006 1841 1854 2351 MK sy Cyp Prim), 
perhaps underscoring a reference to officially recognized teachers. This reading does not 
demand that “your wife” be the literal wife of the purported bishop of the church or any 
other leader (just as the church as “the bride of Christ” later in the book is not to be 


121. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 94. 
122. Cf. Acts 14:16; Ramsay, Letters, 324-26. 
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taken literally).!?3 ‘Your” must refer to the corporate church in Thyatira because the 
preceding four uses of singular “your” in vv 19-20 clearly do. V 20 alludes to ‘IeC&er 
ty yev7) adtod (‘Jezebel his wife”) in 3 Kgdms. 20:25, in a narrative summarizing the 
overall effect Ahab’s wife had on his life: “Jezebel his wife led him astray . . . in following 
after the abominations [idols]” (‘leé&PeA 4 yov) avtod occurs also in 3 Kgdms. 19:1 
{in dative form]; 20:5, 7). 

Indeclinable ‘le§afed is in apposition to accusative tiv yovaixa (“the woman"’). 
The following phrase, 1 Aéyouea (“who calls”), should also be accusative instead of 
nominative (some mss. changed it to accusative [N! 1854 2050 INA], and others to a 
relative clause, n Aeyet [“who calls,” 1006 1611 1841 2351 MX]). The irregular syntax 
is not due to carelessness but is an attempt to attract attention to the OT allusion, where 
“Jezebel” is followed by “wife” (1 yovi), itself nominative as the subject in its clause 
(3 Kgdms. 20:5, 7; dative in 19:1). For similar intentional incongruencies see on 1:4, 5, 
10-11, 13; 2:13. 

21-23 In some way Christ (apparently not speaking through the church) 
had wamed the group of false teachers to repent. Christ had given them time to 
heed these warnings, which implies that they had existed longer as a seductive 
group in the church than had the teachers in Pergamum. But the false teachers 
continued to reject the warning.!24 Therefore, Christ now announces that he will 
soon punish these people and al] who follow their teaching, yet he still gives 
the disciples a little more time to respond (“unless they repent of her deeds,” 
v 22b). Jezebel’s punishment of being ‘‘cast on a bed” is metonymic for illness, 
which itself is generally figurative for suffering.'!25 That Jezebel’s followers will 
be cast “‘into great tribulation” connotes a like punishment. The @Aiyw peyaAnv 
(“great tribulation”) may be the beginning of the “hour of testing’’ (tii¢ dpac 
to) meipaopod) that will come on unbelieving ‘earth dwellers” according to 
3:10 and is probably identical to “the great tribulation” (tij¢ @Aiyeas tric 
peyGAns) referred to in 7:14, through which believers will pass spiritually pro- 
tected (the use of the article with the phrase in 7:14 indicates a previous refer- 
ence, pointing back to 2:22; see on 7:14).!26 Consequently, the judgment due 
Jezebel and her cohorts is that deserved by unbelievers, which they are in process 
of proving themselves to be. This tribulation is already occurring in some sectors 
of the church (cf. 1:9; 2:9-10). 

The tribulation of these people is described in more detail in v 23. As 
Jezebel’s followers, they are also called her “children,” and their tribulation will 


123. In agreement with Swete, Apocalypse, 43. 

124. The phrase xai od 6€Ae1 Hetavo7joat (‘she does not wish to repent’’) is omitted in 
some mss. (N* al sa’) because of a scribe’s eye skipping from the directly preceding petavorion 
to the following Wetavofjoat, and then continuing from there. 

125. A Hebraism according to MHT IV, 154. Cf. “take to one’s bed” meaning ‘become ill,” 
with the resulting sense here of “cast upon a bed of iliness’ (Charles, Revelation I, 71). The 
expression could also polemically evoke the idolatrous and immoral banqueting couch of the guild 
feasts (Ramsay, Letters, 351-52). 

126. Thomas, Revelation !—7, 220-21, identifies the phrase “great tribulation” in 2:22 and 
7:14 as referring only to a yet future tribulation, which he bases on his view that 2:25-27 refer only 
to the future and that chs. 4-19 pertain only to a yet fulure period of trial after the so-called “church 
age.” For further analysis of this view see specifically on 7:14 and more generally p. 161 above. 
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involve their death, which was also the punishment of Jezebel and Ahab’s 
seventy sons because of his sin against Naboth at Jezebel’s instigation (1 Kgs. 
21:17-29; 2 Kgs. 9:30-37; 10:1-11). This tribulation probably finds further por- 
trayal in 6:8: cf. axoxteva év Bavaro (“I will kill by death”) in 2:23 and 
dnoxtelvar ... év Gavato (‘‘to kill... by death’’) in 6:8.!27 The speculation 
of some that the followers in v 22 are a different group than Jezebel’s “children” 
in v 23 is possible but not certain, since v 23 may serve to emphasize and amplify 
v 22 as a Semitic pleonasm. Consequently, the “servants” of God being led 
astray by Jezebel (v 20), those ‘‘committing adultery with her,” and “her chil- 
dren’’ are probably all the same people. They will suffer punishment if they do 
not repent of her false teaching. This judgment of tribulation will become so 
well known that it will be evident to all the churches that Christ is the judge he 
claims to be (in v. 18), since he is able both to know who is guilty and righteous 
and to recompense accordingly. 

“‘He who searches the minds and hearts’’ explains the literal meaning of 
the prior picture of Christ’s ‘eyes like a flame of fire” (v. 18): His knowledge 
pierces to the core of our being and is the basis for the judgment or reward 
that he renders, further indication of his divine nature and functions (cf. 
2:13).128 God’s knowledge of “kidneys and hearts” is a stock idea throughout 
biblical literature for his ability to judge righteously, and the same thought is 
expressed through the typical expression “I [God] will give . . . to each 
according to [his] works.” !29 Jer. 17:10 is uppermost in mind, since both 
expressions appear together only there.!30 The statement in Jeremiah is espe- 
cially suitable because it refers to God’s judgment of those within the Israelite 
community who practice idolatry out of economic motives (cf. Jer. 17:3, 11; 
11:10-17, 20). As in Jeremiah, the Thyatiran false teachers who promote 
involvement in idolatry may be able to hide their evil motives from human 


127. Krodel, Revelation, 126, compares Ezek. 33:27 (@avéeta denoxteva) with the wording 
of Rev. 2:23 (cnoxtevd év Gavatw), both of which can be rendered “I will kill with death (or 
plague).”” That John actually alludes to Ezekiel 33 is borne out by what follows: ‘and they will 
know that I am [the Lor)” (xal yoaovtan ni dyed elur [Kptoc]) in Ezek. 33:29, ‘‘and they will 
know . . . that I am [the one searching)" (xa ywdoovtan . . . bri dyed elu [6 épavvasv]) in Rev. 
2:23. Ezekiel calls those undergoing judgment “sons” who have “falsehood in their mouth and their 
heart goes after their pollutions” (33:31). The phrase “‘and they [you] will know that I am the Lord” 
(cf. Krodel, 127) is used in the LXX of Ezekiel approximately 50 times as a formulaic result clause, 
which also enforces the allusion in Revelation (see HR I, 270; the formula occurs about 15 times 
elsewhere, in Exodus, Isaiah, and Joel).The majority of the uses refer to God being known as a 
result of judgment, as in Rev. 2:23, which also highlights further the divine nature of Jesus’ judicial 
function. 

128. Likewise Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 223-24, on the implications for deity. 

129. Ps. 7:8-11; Jer. 11:20; 17:10; 20:12; cf. Rom. 8:27; | Thess. 2:4, cf. 1 Sam. 16:7. The 
same idea is also expressed with “I [God] will give . . . to each according to (his) works” (800 
- +» Exdowp sarte te Epya (advod]): Pss. 27[28]:4: 61[62]:13[12); Prov. 24:12; Jer. 17:10; Matt. 
16:27; Rom. 2:6; 2 Cor. 11:15; 1 Pet. 1:17; Rev. 20:12-13; 22:12: ef. Job 34:11; Ezek. 18:30; 24:14; 
33:20; Sir. 16:12, 14; Rev. 18:6. 

130. Similarly 3 Kgdms. 8:39. Cf. Jer. 39:17-19 LXX; Rom. 2:6, 16; 2 Bar. 48:38-39. 
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eyes, but not from God's searching vision.!3! Therefore, the sense of Sidon 
(“give’’) here is “requite, repay.” 132 

24-25 Some in Thyatira had not yet been led astray by this seductive 
teaching, nor were they apparently guilty even of the charge of permitting the 
false teachers to continue to teach (2:20).!33 Part of the essential content of the 
cormupt teaching was that it was permissible for a Christian to “know the deep 
things of Satan,” an expression used by the false teachers themselves (the subject 
of a> Afyovaw [“ as they say’’]). Possibly, as some conjecture, their original 
saying referred to “the deep things of God,” but John labeled the teaching for 
what it is (or faithful Thyatiran Christians did the labeling, if they are the subject 
of d¢ Aéyouoww).!% This expression implies the view that it was possible for 
Christians to participate to some degree in idolatrous situations, thus having 
some experience with the demonic-satanic realm, and yet not be harmed spir- 
itually by such participation. 

The same kind of rationalization occurred at points in Israel’s history (cf. 
Deut. 32:15-22) and among some in Corinth (1 Corinthians 8-10) and in Per- 
gamum (Rev. 2:13-14). Perhaps, as suggested above with reference to the sit- 
uation in Pergamum, it was proposed that this kind of involvement was legiti- 
mate as long as Christians were not sincere and did not really believe in the 
false gods to which they were giving token acknowledgment (see on 2:14). 
Possibly the false teachers were misapplying Paul’s statement in 1 Cor. 8:4 by 
saying that if, indeed, ‘an idol has no real existence in the world,” then partici- 
pation at a feast honoring an idol could not harm one spiritually.!35 They might 
also have appealed, in support of this teaching, to a misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
words in the Gospels (‘render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s,”” Matt. 22:21, Mark 12:17) or of Paul’s admonition 
that ‘‘every person be in subjection to the governing authorities” (Rom. 13:1). 
They might also have reckoned that Christians sacrificing either to a patron deity 
or to Caesar could be understood in the same manner as the sacrifices in the 
Jewish temple in honor of the emperors as rulers (which did not at all imply 
that the emperors were gods: Josephus, Contra Apionem 2.6, Philo, Legatio ad 
Gaium 349-67, especially 357). 

Perhaps also the errant teaching was based on a misreading of Paul’s 
exhortations in 1 Cor. 5:9-11 about not associating with idolaters or in 1 Co- 
rinthians 8-10 that a degree of participation in the idolatrous demonic realm by 
the “strong” was permissible as long as it did not make the “weaker”’ brother 
stumble.!36 This would then be portrayed to others as an example of true 


131. Cf. Kraft, Revelation, 70-71. 
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“freedom in Christ,” and may have been a kind of proto-Gnosticism (like that 
attacked in 1 John 1:5-10; 2:3-6; 3:4-12; cf. 2:18-26).137 

This teaching may also have emphasized the spiritual dimension to such 
a degree that the physical world was considered unimportant, so that one’s 
presence in an idolatrous temple or at an idol’s feast table had no effect on one’s 
faith. Or these teachers may have held that if one’s relationship with God was 
close enough, even involvement with sin and the demonic realm could not hurt 
that relationship. Perhaps the false teachers reasoned that God’s grace could be 
appreciated most fully by learning the real nature of sin by experiencing it in 
the midst of Satan’s stronghold.!38 

However, what may have appeared to the false teachers as ‘‘depths” of 
esoteric knowledge revealed by God about Satan was truly nothing more than 
“the depths of Satan,” which only the ungodly fathom (like the beast who 
“ascends the abyss” in 11:7; 13:1 [‘‘sea’’]; 17:8 [‘‘depths”], and the demons 
from “the shaft of the abyss” in 9:1-2).!39 In this respect, “‘the depths of Satan” 
is an adjectival genitive: “‘satanic depths.” 

Christ emphasizes to those who have not been persuaded by this line of 
thinking that their only real concern should be to continue holding fast their 
noncompromising stand until he comes (on whether the ‘“‘coming”’ is the final 
parousia or a conditional, temporal coming see above on 1:7 and 2:5). Christ is 
placing on them no other burden (P&poc) than what was placed on Gentile 
Christians in general by the apostolic decree of Acts 15:28 (cf. Rev. 2:20, 24 
with Acts 15:28-29, “it seemed good . . . to lay on you no greater burden (Bapos] 
than these essentials: to abstain from things sacrificed to idols . .. and from 
fornication [&néxecOa cidmr00btav . . . xai mopveiac]”’).!40 

26-27 Christ promises that those who ‘‘overcome” compromise and who 
discipline the compromising Jezebel party will reign with him in his kingdom. 
Their perseverance “until the end” is the condition that must be met for them 
to receive what is promised. If they persevere in this way, he will grant them a 
share in the messianic kingdom prophesied in Psalm 2, over which he has already 
received authority to rule (quoting Ps. 2:8-9). Concluding with the promise of 
Psalm 2 is fitting since Christ introduced himself at the beginning of the letter 


137. So Prigent, “L’ Hérésie asiate.” Fiorenza, “Apocalyptic and Gnosis,” 565-61. proposes 
that the false teaching here, as well as in Pergamum and Ephesus, was also held by Paul’s Gnostic- 
libertine opponents in 1 Corinthians. Ignatius, Eph. 7:1-2, reveals the presence of false teachers of 
a Gnostic stripe in second-century Ephesus. These false teachers were probably Gnostics, since the 
early fathers identify the Gnostics as those who “‘eat meat offered in sacrifice to idols” and who 
attend “every festival celebrated in honor of the idols,” but do not consider themselves spiritually 
harmed thereby (Irenaeus, Against Heresies 1.6, Justin, Dialogue 35. Eusebius, H.E. 4.7). Lrenaeus, 
Against Heresies 1.24.5, also refers to false teachers who condoned eating meat sacrificed to idols, 
partaking in idolatrous festivities, and immorality. 
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as “‘the Son of God,” a title derived from Psalm 2 (see on 2:18), which affirms 
further that he has begun to fulfill the prophecy of the Psalm. They will receive 
such rule with him at the “end” (téA0c) of their lives, when it is evident finally 
that they have “kept Christ's works.”’ The ‘‘end” could be Christ’s final coming, 
but it may include the ‘“‘end” of their Christian existence, which encompasses 
but is not exhausted by reference to martyrdom (for discussion of these alter- 
natives see above on 1:7; 2:5, 10-11).!4} 

6 vixdw ... dow atta is a casus pendens followed by a resumptive pronoun 
employed to emphasize the absolute necessity of “overcoming” as the precondition for 
inheriting the following promise (likewise 3:21).!42 The nominative participial phrase 
functions virtually with verbal sense.!43 

There is a problem with the quotation of the Psalm. John has nowotva 
(“shepherd”’) in line with the LXX but in contrast with the MT, which reads r‘*(‘‘smite’’). 
It is possible that the LXX represents the original Hebrew text, which is known to be the 
case elsewhere in the OT (the Syriac Peshitta, Vulgate, and Jerome agree with the LXX 
at this point). However, the parallelism of the Psalm could argue against this (Ps. 2:9b 
reads “break’’), although this is not decisive. The unpointed Hebrew text read tr‘m (a 
unique grammatical form of this word in the MT), which could be pointed to read “‘you 
shail smite” (from r‘‘) or “‘you shall shepherd”’ (from r‘h), and the LXX could easily 
have retained the tradition of the original vocalization. Naturally, John may merely be 
borrowing from the LXX or possibly has made his own independent rendering of the 
Hebrew. Whichever is the case, either John or the LXX translator misunderstood the 
Hebrew or interpreted it or gave a dynamic equivalence rendering. The latter options are 
more probable, since there are viable explanations to support them. John, the LXX 
translator, or both may have seen in the unpointed text an irony in that the “staff of iron” 
was a symbol of destruction to the ungodly nations but a sign of protection to Israel. 
Consequently, nowaive (r‘h) was chosen since it was more capable of encompassing 
these two apparently opposite ideas than was r“‘ (“‘smite’’). This interpretative rendering 
would have been facilitated by the fact that nowaivw appears elsewhere in the LXX as 
a translation of r‘h, not only in the usual sense of ‘‘shepherd,” but also with the meaning 
of “destroy” or “devastate” (cf. Mic. 5:5[6]; Jer. 6:3; 22:22; r‘h also may have this sense 
in Ps. 79[80]:2[1]). John could just as well be using the LXX in preference over the MT 
for the same interpretive reasons.!#4 

In the light of the uses of noyaive elsewhere in the LXX, it is just as possible 
that John (or the LXX) is merely giving a translational equivalent of the MT without 
interpretative overtones.!45 However, that John may have had the double meaning in 
mind is hinted at by the fact that in Rev. 19:15 (and 12:5?) he uses noyaive to mean 
“judge” or “destroy” (cf. the parallelism of nat&cow [‘“‘strike”] in 19:15), and in 7:17 
the verb has the positive nuance of “shepherd.” Accordingly, the “‘authority” that Jesus 
received to begin to rule in fulfillment of the Psalm is understood to be the authority that 
aking wields in protecting his subjects and defeating his enemies. It is best to understand 


141. Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, 365-68, sees the promises in vv 26-28 as fulfilled only at 
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this as having begun fulfillment in the cross and resurrection, which have the double 
significance of salvific protection for believers but of judgment for unbelievers. 

The inaugurated application of this Psalm occurs elsewhere in the NT with respect 
to Christ (Acts 13:33; Rom. 1:4; Heb. 1:2, 5; 5:5; 7:28) and his enemies’ rebellion (Acts 
4:25-28).'46 If it also has a present application to the “‘overcomers,” who are said to 
participate already in the messianic kingdom (Rev. 1:5-6, 9; 5:10), then the “authority’’ 
they exercise in beginning to fulfill the Psalm is the witness that they bear through 
suffering to Christ's death and resurrection, which becomes salvific protection for some 
but a basis of destruction for others (note the same dual effect of Paul’s apostolic witness 
in 2 Cor, 2:15-17 as in Rev. 2:27).!47 Following this ironic train of thought, the Syriac 
Peshitta renders the Psalm quotation in 2:27 as “he will shepherd them [the overcomers!] 
with a rod of iron; like the vessels of the potter, they will be shattered, even as I was 
disciplined [in place of éovcia in the Greek text] by my Father.” This may explain why 
the only other uses of Govcia (‘‘authority’’) with respect to believers is in 11:6 (twice), 
where it is explained (11:7) to be part of their paptup{a (‘‘witness’’), which involves 
suffering. Likewise, Christ's inaugurated ‘‘authonty”’ in 12:10 (a development of the use 
of Ps. 2:8 in 12:5!) is directly related in v 11 to saints who “overcame . . . because of 
the word of their testimony, and they did not love their life, even to death.” 

Like Rev. 2:26-28, Midr. Ps. 2.9 applies Ps. 2:7-8 both to the coming Messiah and 
corporately to Israel. 

28 The statement that Christ also “will give” the overcomer “the morn- 
ing star” reaffirms the climactic promise just made. Some have suggested that 
this refers to the OT-Jewish tradition that the suffering saints will be made like 
stars to shine forever when they are raised from the dead (see above on 1:19), 
so that the overcomer’s immortality is emphasized here. Although this is 
possible, the “‘star” most likely is representative (by metonymy) of messianic 
rule, as is evident from its use in 22:16 as a further explanation of the Isa. 11:1 
prophecy, which has begun to be fulfilled in Jesus (see on 22:16; the Pseudo- 
Titus epistle identifies the star of Rev. 2:28 with the messianic rule that Jesus 
has already received). This meaning of the image is confirmed from Num. 
24:14-20, where the future eschatological (cf. v. 14) ruler of Israel is described 
as a “rising star” and “scepter” (cf. sebet in v 17 and Ps. 2:9) who will “crush 
the princes”’ of the “nations” (so also Ps. 2:9), ‘‘rule” over them, and receive 
them as an “inheritance” (so also Ps. 2:8).!48 In addition to the parallels between 
the Psalm and Numbers 24, the Numbers prophecy is a natural fit to combine 
with that of Psalm 2 in Rev. 2:26-28, since the prophecy was issued by Balaam, 
and Balaam is a symbol in Rev. 2:14 for the same heresy as is described in 2:20. 
Num. 24:17 was also interpreted messianically in Jewish writings (Test. Levi 
18:3; Test. Jud. 24:1 {in combination with Isa. 11:1-4 in 24:4-6]; CD 7.18-21; 
1QM 11.6-7; 4QTest 9-13; j. Ta‘anith 68d [= 4:5 (X.G-1) in the Soncino ed.]). 

The combination of Ps. 2:7-8 and Num. 24:17 follows the same pattern 
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as 2 Pet. 1:17-19, where the Numbers allusion (da@odépoc évatetAn) also fol- 
lows a reference to Ps. 2:6-7. Here mpwivéc (“‘moming”) may highlight the 
inaugurated aspect of this messianic reign, which has been set in motion by 
Jesus’ death and resurrection (cf. 22:16).!49 évatedei Kotpov (“a star will 
arise”) from Numbers 24 probably inspired tov dotépa tov npaivev (‘the 
moming star’) in Rev. 2:28, since &évatoAy can mean “sunrise” or ‘‘dawn.” 150 
Therefore, the ““moming star” is a symbol associated with the messianic reign; 
similarly, the ‘‘star” in Num. 24:17 is interpreted as a metaphor for “king” by 
the Targums, probably because it is in synonymous parallelism with 
“scepter.” '51 The application here of this emblem to believers indicates that 
they will participate in this reign if they overcome. This idea is enhanced from 
the fact that the “morning star” (Venus) was a symbol of sovereignty in the 
ancient world and especially in Rome. Roman emperors claimed to be descended 
from the goddess Venus, Roman generals built temples dedicated to the star, 
and it was a sign carried on the standards of the Roman legions. !52 If this is 
also part of the thought, then the allusion to Numbers has been called forth in 
order to emphasize that Christ is the true world sovereign in contrast to the 
claims of evil world empires like Rome.!53 


THE IRONIC NOTION OF “OVERCOMING” 


The ‘‘overcoming” occurs before the believer inherits the promises of 2:26-28, 
as in the letters to Thyatira and Pergamum. And this “conquering” of sin (so 
2:4-5, 14-16, 20-24) entails being conquered by the world, since, when believers 
refuse to compromise with the world, they are persecuted by the world. This is 
just as true for the other five churches as it is for Smyrna and Philadelphia, even 
though there is no overt mention of persecution in the other five letters. It is 
clear that those other five all have problematic sins that affect their witness in 
the world, so that if they overcome their sin, they will encounter suffering from 
the world, as have Smyma and Philadelphia. Hence, the church that perseveres 
in its witnessing faith wins a victory on earth even though it suffers earthly 


defeat. 
The use of vixcw (‘‘conquer, overcome”’) in 12:1) and 15:2 and in Rom. 
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8:35-37 confirms that overcoming is best understood ironically in the letters. 
This ironic conception of vixém is modeled after the understanding of Christ’s 
“conquering,” as is evident from 3:21. In 5:5-6 and John 16:33 Christ’s con- 
quering is ironically interpreted as accomplished through his death on the cross. 
Likewise, the description of suffering saints who overcome in Rom. 8:36-37 is 
strikingly similar to that of Rev. 5:5-6; cf. d¢ xpdéfata adayiic . . . brepvixdpev 
(‘‘as sheep of slaughter ... we overwhelmingly conquer”) in Romans with Rev. 
5:5-6, évixnoev .. . dpviov éotnxds dig topaypévov (“he overcame ... a lamb 
standing as having been slain”). Following this line of thought, the Syriac 
Peshitta defines the saints’ “overcoming”’ and Christ’s victory in Rev. 2:26-28 
as being “shattered, even as I [Christ] was disciplined by my Father”’ (see below 
on 2:26-27). 

All the churches are faced with the temptation to compromise and some 
(Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, and Laodicea) are succumbing to this temptation. 
Therefore, the exhortation to overcome is either an encouragement to continue 
standing strong against compromise or to stop compromising. In this regard, 
vindéo in 2:7 and 17 is probably an ironic play on words with NixoAaitav 
(‘‘Nicolaitans’’) in 2:6 and 15.!54 Thus the exhortation is to be a true conqueror 
by overcoming the false conquerors who are attempting to defeat the Christians’ 
faith by leading them into compromise. Conquering spiritually by not com- 
promising ironically entails being conquered in some material way by persecu- 
tion, as the letter to Smyma portrays. This usage may be linked to or a devel- 
opment of a Jewish exegetical tradition that used vid of the Maccabean 
martyrs, who were said to have conquered because they maintained their faith 
in God’s law even though they were defeated from the earthly perspective 
through suffering and death; in this manner they ‘‘conquered the tyrant” who 
was persecuting them (4 Macc. 1:11; 6:10; 7:3; 9:6, 30; 11:20-21; 16:14; 17:12- 
18). 

This paradoxical notion of ‘‘overcoming” is strengthened when the beast 
is spoken of as “overcoming” the saints by imposing some form of physical 
suffering on them (11:7; 13:7) and when Christ and the saints are spoken of, 
with the same word, as “‘overcoming” the beast by maintaining their faithful 
testimony while enduring such suffering (5:5-6; 12:11; 15:2; 17:14). This ironic 
dual application of vied to the beast and to Christ and the saints may stem 
from Dan. 7:21, which refers to the end-time opponent overcoming the saints, 
which John quotes contextually in Rev. 11:7; 12:7b; and 13:7, but then ironically 
twists to refer to Jesus and the saints in 17:14 and to the angels in 12:7-8 (see 
further on 11:7; 12:7-8; 13:7; 17:14). 

The promises to the overcomers in all the letters are sometimes viewed 
as intended only for those who suffer martyrdom for their faith.!55 This conclu- 
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sion is usually based on the modeling of the believer’s overcoming on that of 
Christ (in 3:21; cf. 5:5-6) and on the focus in 2:11 and 12:11 on overcoming as 
being faithful to death. Christ’s death is held up as an example for all Christians 
throughout the NT, but as a paradigm for suffering of all kinds, not just martyr- 
dom (e.g., Rom. 8:36-37; Phil. 2:1-11; 1 Pet. 2:21-25; 3:9-18; 4:12-13). Further- 
more, the promise to the overcomers is made to all in the church at Smyrna (as 
in all the letters), but only “some” there are expected to undergo death (and 
2:11a extends the promise to all in “the churches”). The same qualification is 
made with respect to the overcomers in 12:11 (“‘up to [¢yp1] death”; all believers 
are confronted with the devil’s accusations in 12:10 and are those who overcome 
in 12:11). The letters do not limit the promises to those who persevere to death 
but to all who endure all manner of suffering. 

It is not just how people die that proves them to be overcomers, but the 
whole of their Christian lives are to be characterized by “overcoming,” which 
is a process completed at death. The substantival participle 6 vixdv (“the one 
who overcomes’’) in context conveys a continuing characteristic of the genuine 
believer. The similar participial construction 6 thp@v (‘the one who keeps’’) in 
2:26 conveys the same sense and is significant as the only instance in the letters 
where 6 vixdéiv is immediately explained by a paralle] phrase. It shows that 
overcoming is to be understood primarily as persevering in faith and good works. 
1 &pya pov (“my works’’) includes both faith and good works, since t& Epya 
oov té& Eoxata (“your last works”) in 2:19b is a general reference (in light of 
v 19a; likewise 2:2, 5; 3:1-2, 8; the stress is actually on faith in all these passages; 
see further above on 2:19).!56 This same double emphasis is developed later in 
the book (12:17; 14:12-13). Therefore, overcoming refers to the victory of one’s 
whole life of faith, as is also the case in 1 John (cf. | John 5:4-5 and see 1 John 
2:13-14). vixdie is used in every instance in | John of not succumbing to false 
teaching from within the community, which is underscored likewise in the 
Apocalypse’s letters to Pergamum and Thyatira. 

The use of vixtiw in 21:7 bears out this more general reference to all 
believers, because it is used of inheriting the blessings of salvation, in which all 
believers partake (cf. 21:3-7, 22-26; 22:1-5), and because of the contrast in 21:8 
with all unbelievers (cf. likewise the broader contrast throughout 21:1-22:5, 
11-19).!57 All the promises to the overcomer in the letters pertain to the salvific 
blessing of communion with God, which provides all the essentials of life 
(security, home, power, food, clothing, and a name). Therefore, the promises 
apply to all believers, who are all included in the household of God. “One basic 
promise is conveyed in multiple images, since all of them illustrate the principle 
‘where I am, there will the victor be.’”!58 The intended contrast between the 
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satanic name that all unbelievers receive and the divine name that believers 
receive points to the same conclusion (see on 2:17). 

This conclusion is supported by the earlier observation that all the promises 
to the overcomers in the letters are described in the final vision of the book and 
generally refer to participation in the eternal kingdom of God. They include 
protection from judgment (2:10; 3:5), an inheritance in the city of God (3:12), 
participation in Christ’s reign (2:26-28; 3:21), and eternal life (2:7; 3:5). Such 
broad promises of salvation are probably not limited to martyrs but intended for 
all the saints.!59 Christians taste the inaugurated fruits of some of the promises 
cited in the seven letters even before they die. Nor can the overcomers be limited 
only to “spiritual” Christians, as opposed to “carnal” Christians, for the same 
reasons.!60 This means that those who fail to prove themselves ‘‘overcomers”’ 
fail thereby to prove themselves Christians. 

For the inaugurated aspect of some of the promises see above on 2:7 and the 
discussions of the concluding promises in each of the letters; cf. 2:26-27 and 3:21 with 
1:5-6, 9; 2:17b; cf. the “‘crown” of 2:10 with 3:11. John probably viewed the etemal life 
mentioned in 2:7, 10-11 as inaugurated by identification through faith with Jesus’ death 
and resurrection (cf. 1:5, 18). If Christ’s “‘comings” in some of the letters include 
visitations before the parousia, then the saints’ overcoming and the attendant promises 
must also begin before the final consummation (e.g., see on 2:5). The use of vixdo in 
other Johannine literature and in Paul also point to the “overcoming” as beginning in 
this life by perseverance in faith (1 John 2:13-14; 4:4; 5:4-5; Rom. 8:35-37; 12:21). The 
same use occurs in 4 Macc. 1:11; 6:10; 7:3; 9:6, 30; 11:20-21; 16:14; 17:12-18 (see 
above). 


CHRIST CONDEMNS THE CHURCH IN SARDIS FOR ITS LACK 
OF WITNESS AND ITS COMPROMISE AND EXHORTS IT TO 
OVERCOME THIS IN ORDER TO INHERIT THE BLESSINGS 

OF SALVATION LIFE (3:1-6) 


1 Christ’s dual self-introduction uniquely suits the situation in Sardis. It is 
almost identical to that of the message to Ephesus (2:1) and most likely has the 
same purpose here as there, which the following verses bear out. 

Christ’s acknowledgment that “I know your works, that you have a name 
that you live” is not a positive commendation of the church's present spiritual 
health, but only a recognition that this is the confession, and possibly the 
reputation, of the church. However, their confession and reputation are contra- 
dicted by the fact they are, in reality, “dead” (note likewise the contrasting 
statements with respect to the Jews’ confession in 2:9 and 3:9). Just as the city 
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in general was living off a former but no longer existing fame, so the same 
attitude had infected the church.!6! Though it considered itself spiritually alive, 
and perhaps other churches in the region respected the Sardian Christians, in 
reality, they were in a condition of spiritual death (cf. other such uses of “dead” 
in the NT). V 2 reveals that this assessment of their condition is a figurative 
overstatement (hyperbole) intended to emphasize the church’s precarious spir- 
itual state and the imminent danger of its genuine death. 

2a Christ commands the readers to become spiritually alert in response 
to their ‘‘dead” condition. The imperative to ‘‘become one who is watchful’ !62 
shows that the readers have become lethargic about the radical demands of their 
faith in the midst of a pagan culture.!63 The way in which they are to be 
“watchful” is to “strengthen the things that are about to die.” The imperfect 
verb EueAAov expresses an action that is not separated from the time of writing 
by any apparent interval of time and is best rendered with the sense of a 
progressive perfect: ‘‘which have been about to die” or ‘which are about to 
die.” 164 Possibly from the reader’s perspective the imperfect refers back to the 
time when the author had his vision.!65 

The mention of ‘‘remaining things” (tt Aout) implies that the readers 
have begun a life of faithful service, but something has happened that impeded 
further progress. There are still some things left for these Christians to do to 
show the genuineness of their faith and the legitimacy of the Christian “name” 
that they profess. Hence their ““works” are not ‘completed before God,” which 
implies that their works may gain human, but not divine, approval.!®© Possibly 
these professing Christians are in danger of losing their salvation, to which they 
are barely hanging on. However, it is preferable to see them as analogous to the 
people ‘‘who say they are Jews, and are not, but lie” (3:9; cf. 2:9). These false 
Jews prove they are not genuine, faithful Jews by their ungodly lifestyle (e.g., 
by persecuting the church). Likewise the so-called Christians of Sardis are living 
in such a way as to call into question whether or not they possess true, living 
faith in Christ. Does the name Christian genuinely apply to them? The church 
in Ephesus was in the very same danger (see above on 2:4). 

But what was the precise problem in Sardis? Although their malady can 
be understood as some kind of general unfaithfulness, a number of features in 
wy 1-5 indicate that the particular expression of their spiritual lethargy was in 
not witmessing to their faith before the unbelieving culture.!§7 We can only 
surmise that this sort of compromise was partially due to the pressures of pagan 
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society, already alluded to in the messages to Smyma, Pergamum, and Thyatira. 
That is, if the Sardian Christians maintained too high a Christian profile in the 
city, they would likely have encountered persecution of various sorts, perhaps 
not too different from what is mentioned in the preceding letters. As in Smyma 
and Philadelphia, there was probably pressure, not only from pagans, but also 
from the Jews, since “the Jewish community in Sardis was one of the largest 
and most important in Asia Minor.” 168 

The first indication of this specific problem is Christ’s self-description in v. 1 
as “‘he who has the seven spirits of God, and the seven stars.” Since the similar 
self-description in 2:1 was related to the problem of not witnessing to pagan culture, 
the same is probably true here. Here as there “the seven stars” (= angels) are a 
portrayal of the provision of heavenly aid available to the Christians, if they desire 
to regain their former evangelistic stance toward the world. One difference between 
this self-description and that in 2:1 is that in place of “‘the seven golden lampstands” 
is “the seven spirits of God,”’ which we have already acknowledged represents the 
Spirit, which bums on the “lampstands” (= the churches) and enables them to shine 
through their witness to the dark world of unbelief. 

In 3:1, therefore, there is more emphasis on the supernatural source em- 
powering the church’s witness than in 2:1. This is particularly appropriate since 
the church of Sardis is the only one among the seven that is so lethargic in 
fulfilling their Christian role that they are on the verge of being considered 
spiritually dead. Consequently, in order to carry out their call from the risen 
Lord to proclaim the gospel they need the fullness of the Spirit’s life-giving 
power (see on 1:4), which raised Jesus from the dead and will revive them from 
their spiritual torpor. 

The variant nneAdec anoBaAAew (“you were about to cast out”]) is supported by 
some mss. and versions (1006 1611 1841 M* sy? bo) but is probably secondary because 
of lack of other external evidence and the possibility of a scribe mistaking EMEAAON 
ATIO@ANEIN (‘they were about to die”) for HMEAAEE ATIOBAAAEIN (“you were 
about to cast out’’). Or, possibly a scribe thought “‘cast out” a better contrast to “establish” 
(v 2a) and “keep” (v 3): “hold fast the rest [of your reputation? cf. v 1], which you are 


about to throw away.” !69 The Gro@aveiv reading is supported by the combined superior 
witnesses of K AC 2053 and followed by other mss. 


2b-3 The church's near dead condition is described as incomplete 
“works,” which should have been performed in service to God. The church 
members are exhorted to become alert and regain their former fervor (v 2a) 
because (y&p) their service to God is lacking. 

On the basis of what he has just said, John issues an emphatic exhortation 
to the readers to respond to their spiritual lethargy by recalling their earlier faith 
commitment before it is too late (note the use of obv [“‘therefore’’], indicating 
an exclamatory inferential expression).!7° The similarity of this exhortation to 
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the one addressed to Ephesus suggests again that it is primarily shortcomings 
in witnessing that are uppermost in mind here: like 2:5, 3:3 has a threefold 
exhortation to “remember” their former spiritual vitality,!7! to begin to act in 
accordance with it, and to repent, followed by the conditional threat that Christ 
will come in judgment if the exhortation is not heeded.!72 This similarity is 
enhanced by the closing phrase of v 2: “for I have not found your deeds complete 
in the sight of my God,” which recalls 2:2a (“do the deeds you did at first’’). 
If the assessment is correct that the problem in Ephesus lay in their feeble effort 
of witness, then, because of the parallels observed so far, the same assessment 
is probably to be made of the situation at Sardis. Hence, the concluding mention 
of their possible failure to heed the exhortation to be watchful and to wake up 
in v 3 is actually meant to arouse in the near-dead readers a zealous attitude of 
witness in the world lest they be judged for not living according to their calling 
to be bearers of light (cf. Eph. 5:14ff.). 

Verse 3b is a development of the parable of the thief in Matt. 24:42-44, 
but is more likely applied here to a conditional “coming” of Christ before the 
parousia rather than to the absolute final coming. One of the strongest arguments 
for a final coming is that the exhortation that alludes to 3:3 in 16:15 refers to 
the parousia, but that could merely be applying the phraseology in a temporally 
different manner than in 3:3. Furthermore, 16:15 itself could be understood as 
referring to a coming before the parousia, albeit an unconditional coming. There 
is additional evidence that 3:3 refers to the final coming in the fact that the 
eschatological thief imagery clearly refers to Christ’s final coming in. Matt. 
24:42-44; | Thess. 5:2; and 2 Pet. 3:10. But none of those uses of the imagery 
is expressed in conditional form, as in Rev. 3:3.!73 

Therefore, the thief imagery here points more to the thought of a historical 
visitation of Christ before his final appearance, which will conclude history.!74 
Nevertheless, this coming in history is connected to the final coming in that 
both are part of the same inaugurated end-time process. The distinction lies in 
the fact that the final coming is the conclusion of the process begun at the 
resurrection and possibly even in Christ’s earthly ministry (on the inaugurated 
and final nature of Christ’s coming in the light of Dan. 7:13 see on 1:7; cf. the 


171. Perfect etanoas (“you have received’’) coordinated (xa) with aorist Hxovoas (“you 
heard") may give the perfect aoristic value and the aorist perfective value (so Mussies, Morphology, 
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adds the exhortation to remember what was “heard” and to “keep” it. Omission of the additional 
exhortation in 1006 1841 Mm, which would conform 3:2b-3a more with 2:5, is probably secondary. 
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inaugurated application of the Dan. 7:13 coming to Christ's ministry in Mark 
8:38-9:9; 10:45; Luke 7:34; 19:10). 

In this light, it is understandable that the repeated references to the “com- 
ing” in the letters are ambiguous with respect to which precise point along the 
continuum of the eschatological process of the “coming” is in mind. 3:3 may 
well be an example of such ambiguity. The ambiguity may, in fact, be intentional, 
in order to heighten the element of imminence so that the readers will sense the 
urgency to solve their problems. If they do not repent and become watchful, 
Christ’s coming will catch them by surprise, just as years before Cyrus’s attack 
(549 B.c.), and then later that of Antiochus the Great (218 B.c.), caught the city 
off guard because of its lack of vigilance.!75 

4 Whereas the majority of the people in the church at Sardis had com- 
promised by not bearing witness to their faith, there were still a few who had 
been faithful in the task. The fact that they had “‘not stained their garments,” as 
had the rest, reveals that the manner in which most of the Sardian Christians 
were suppressing their witness was by assuming a low profile in idolatrous 
contexts of the pagan culture in which they had daily interaction. That a context 
of idolatry is in mind is apparent from the use of poAtve (“‘stain”), which is 
used elsewhere of the threat of being “‘stained” with the pollution of idolatry: 
cf. 14:4 with 14:6-9, where “those not stained with women” is a metaphor of 
abstinence from sexual immorality, which most likely refers to believers’ sepa- 
ration from idolatrous involvement (Ethiopic and Bohairic have ‘did not defile 
their garments with a woman” in 3:4, which explicitly identifies this verse with 
14:4). “Fornicate”’ (mopveda) is used in similar metaphorical manner in 2:14, 
20-21 (cf. likewise 1 Cor. 8:7 and poAvopds [“‘defilement’’) in 2 Cor. 7:1 [cf. 
6:14-18]; Isa. 65:4 LXX uses poAvdve of defilement from idols). 

As already mentioned in regard to the letters to Pergamum and Thyatira, 
these Christians were probably succumbing to the temptation not only of main- 
taining a low profile as Christians in such contexts, but also of paying token 
acknowledgment to the pagan gods (whether to Caesar or the patron gods of the 
guilds). As also in the other churches, the motive for this was probably fear of 
persecution, especially economic ostracism. 

But those who remain faithful are promised that “‘they will walk with me 
[Christ] in white, because they are worthy.” Their acknowledged identification 
with Christ in this life will lead to identification and fellowship with him in the 
next. Their worthiness consists precisely in their not having “stained their 
garments,” which together are the basis for the future reward of walking with 
Christ in unsoiled clothes (note the concluding S11 clause). They are “worthy” 
(&£10¢) in that they are willing to follow the model of Jesus, who was considered 
“worthy” (&Evoc) because he endured suffering on account of his faithful testi- 
mony (cf. 5:9, 12). As with him, their worthiness probably also lies in the fact 


175. On the readers’ awareness of this kind of historical allusion see Hemer, Letters, 129-34, 
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that they have suffered because of their faithful testimony, which is evident from 
parallels elsewhere in the book that identify Jesus as “worthy” because he 
suffered (cf. 5t1 &£voi eiow | “because they are worthy ones”] with &&10¢ el... 
St Eaperyns (“worthy are you . . . because you were slain,” 5:9] and &16v 
tot tO dpviov tO éopaypévov (‘worthy is the lamb who has been slain,” 
5:12]). In this light, the phrase GEtoi eioww (“they are worthy ones”) in 16:6 
may be an ironic pun referring to the persecutors who “are worthy” of judgment 
“because they poured out the blood of saints and prophets,” implying also the 
positive “worthiness” of those persecuted. 

The worthiness not only precedes but culminates with completion of the 
process of overcoming. The notion of overcoming overlaps with not compromis- 
ing, but is distinguished from it in that it refers to the overall process of carrying 
through to the end the refusal to compromise. 

The likeness of the noncompromisers to Jesus is intensified, since, as with 
him, their worthiness is not only a prior state but is included in the resulting 
condition of their overcoming. The worthiness of Jesus in 5:9 is a result of his 
overcoming (vixdi, 5:5). The same connection may be implicit in 3:4b-5a, 
where ‘‘they are worthy” (&&voi eiotv) is directly followed by ‘‘the one who 
overcomes”’ (6 vixdv). The acknowledgment of the saints’ worthiness anticipates 
the allusion to Matt. 10:32 at the end of 3:5. In that Synoptic context ‘“‘worthy”’ 
(&&10¢) is repeated three times to indicate the final reward for those who remain 
faithful to acknowledging Jesus despite persecution (see Matt. 10:33-39, and cf. 
“reward” in 10:41-42). Likewise, the main qualification for consummate wor- 
thiness here is a faith that testifies openly to Jesus. 

That v 4b concerns a reward because of perseverance through suffering 
is further evident from 7:14, which refers to “the ones coming out of the great 
tribulation” and to those who “‘have washed their robes” (ExAvvav tic atoAdc 
awtav) and “made them white in the blood of the lamb” (éAebxovav orbtic év 
7@ oat. tod &pviov). The parallel with 7:14 is confirmed further by nept- 
natioovow pet’ Enod év Acvxoic . . . nepiforettar év latiorg Aevxoic in 
3:4b-5a (‘‘they will walk with me in white . . . he will be clothed in white 
robes”), wording that is developed in 7:9, 13, which both read meptBeBAnpEvouc 
otohas Aevxds (“having been clothed in white robes”; cf. 3:18a). Since the 
twenty-four elders in 4:4 are also “clothed in white garments” (nepBeBAnnévouc 
év patios Aevxoic), they are probably to be seen as having obtained their 
clothing because of perseverance through suffering for the faith. Therefore, they 
should be identified in some general way with those in 7:9, 13-14 (see on 4:4 
for the precise relationship). That this is the significance of the overcomers 
receiving “white garments” in 3:4b-5 is also evident from 6:9-11, where “those 
who had been slain because of the word of God and because of the testimony 
that they had maintained” were given a ‘white robe” (GToAT Aevxt}). 

Therefore, behind the image of receiving “white robes” in 3:4b-5a, as 
well as elsewhere throughout Revelation, stands the idea of a purity that has 
resulted from the fidelity of the faithful being tested by a refining fire. 
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This purification, part of the end-time tribulation, is a fulfillment of the Daniel 
11-12 preview of the eschaton, where the saints are “made white” through the fire of 
persecution (cf. Dan. 11:35 and 12: 10 with 12:1, and note Hebrew /aben [‘‘make white’’] 
in 11:35 and 12:10 and éxAevxaive (‘make white”) in 12:10 Theod.). That this back- 
ground is implicit in Rev. 3:4b-5Sa is suggested further by the allusion to the book of life 
from Dan. 12:1-2, which occurs in the immediately following clause. In addition, the 
same Daniel background is explicit elsewhere in the book where ‘white robes” are 
mentioned (see especially on 7:9, 13-14; 4:4). 

The Mishna (m. Middoth 5.4) asserts that, when the Sanhedrin examined pnests, 
those found with a “blemish” were clothed in black and not allowed to serve, whereas 
one “in whom no blemish was found clothed himself in white . . . and ministered.” See 
similarly b. Yorna 19a. 

5 The promise of v 4b is reaffirmed more formally in v 5 with the 
promise to the “overcomer,” which is the main point of the letter. Believers will 
inherit the blessings of salvation on the basis that they first “‘overcome”’ the 
sinful temptation to suppress their witness by compromising with idolatrous 
practices. Although some commentators think that v 5 addresses a different 
group of people than v 4, there is no convincing basis for such a distinction. 

Ota (‘‘thus’’) is probably inferential, stressing that the overcomer will 
conquer in the same manner as just described in v 4 (by continuing not to “stain 
their garments”).!76 However, otta¢ could refer primarily to the immediately 
preceding 6 vixdv (‘‘the one overcoming’’), in which case it would emphasize 
only the idea of overcoming itself: “‘the one overcoming — by overcoming” — 
will inherit the following promises. 

The biessings to be inherited are expressed in three different ways. First, 
the overcomer will be clothed in ‘‘white garments,” which highlights the im- 
agery of v 4b.!77 “White” represents not mere purity but a faithful, noncom- 
promising spirit, which stands in contrast to those who have “‘stained their 
garments,” that is, have compromised. The metaphorical ideas of festivity and 
triumph associated with white robes from the broader biblical and pagan (e.g., 
Roman) background may also be evoked, especially because of the context here 
of promise and reward linked to “‘overcoming.”’ 

Some also see a connotation of justification because of a baptismal back- 
ground (similarly in Zech. 3:5-6 the exchanging of ‘‘filthy garments” for a clean 
“robe’’ represents the “taking away of iniquities”). The notion of justification 
may also be suggested by the washing of robes ‘‘in the blood of the Lamb”’ in 
7:14. Charles sees the clothing referring to the resurrection bodies,'78 a meaning 
attested elsewhere in biblical and Jewish writings (e.g., / En. 62:15-16) but 
apparently not included here. Consequently, “the righteous acts of the saints,” 
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which in 19:8 is the definition of the “fine, bright and clean linen” with which 
the bride “clothes herself.” primarily consists of remaining pure by not being 
conformed to the idolatrous aspects of pagan culture (for new garments as a 
symbol of purification from idolatrous influences see Gen. 35:2). Yet even in 
19:8 the garments include a nuance of vindication or justification (see further 
on 19:8), Overcoming here in 3:5 means maintaining one’s Christian testimony 
even in the face of persecution. Again. as in some of the earlier letters, earthly 
defeat because of faithfulness leads to heavenly reward and victory (cf. again 
this meaning attached to the white robe imagery in 6:9-11 and 7:13-14). 

The reward of the white garments begins to be received at least at death 
and the entrance into the heavenly presence of God, as in 4:4; 6:9-11; 7:9-14; 
and 19:13 bear out; it is given consummately when Christ returns a final time 
(19:8).!79 The reward probably even begins in this life, since 3:4 pictures the 
faithful already wearing pure garments; since Christ exhorts the saints in 3:18 
now to “‘buy .. . white garments,” which he himself already possesses, in order 
that “‘the shame of your nakedness should not be manifested” (see on 1:13-14 
and 3:18); and since 16:15 refers to a blessing on the one who is ‘“[presently] 
keeping his garments in order that he should not walk about naked and they 
should see his shame” (in allusion to 3:18). Therefore, ‘‘they will walk with 
(Christ] in white garments” (3:4) may refer, not only to the reward in the next 
life, but to the blessing of walking with Christ in the imminent future in this 
life.!80 

The second expression of the promise to the overcomer is that Christ “will 
not erase his name from the book of life.” In the OT and Judaism there are 
various kinds of ‘‘books,”” but the meaning here is best determined from John’s 
usage throughout the Apocalypse. The phrase “‘book of life” (B{BAoc [or BiBAfov] 
ti\¢ Cwijc) is used five times elsewhere of believers whose salvific destiny has 
been determined because their names have already been written in the book 
before the foundation of the world (13:8; 17:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27; see likewise 
Phil. 4:3; Luke 10:20; Heb. 12:23). The book stands in contrast elsewhere to 
“the books” that record the sins of unbelievers, who will be judged on the basis 
of such sins at the end of history (20:12-13). The dual idea of a ‘‘book of life” 
and “books” of judgment respectively for believers and unbelievers has been 
derived from the same dual conception in Dan. 12:1-2 and 7: LOff. (see especially 
on Rev. 13:8; 17:8; 20:12). 

A possible inference from this second aspect of the overcomers’ promise 
in v 5b is that if the readers do not overcome, they will be ‘erased from the 
book of life.” But this is not a logically necessary inference, and it is unlikely 
that it is in mind. First, none of the other promises to the overcomer contains 
such an implicit threat of losing a salvation once gained, but they are coined in 
purely positive terms. The emphasis of this expression in 3:5b is that those who 
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persevere and prove themselves genuine will surely receive the promise they 
deserve. If they are genuine believers, then their names, indeed, have already 
been written down in “the book of life,” they are destined for a salvific inheri- 
tance, and nothing will prevent them from possessing it. In somewhat unusual 
fashion the positive guarantee of this inheritance is expressed negatively: “I will 
not erase his name.” 

Another reason this should not be understood as referring to a possible 
loss of authentic salvation is that in John’s scheme throughout the names of 
those who ultimately prove themselves unbelievers are never at any point as- 
sociated positively with the ‘“‘book of life,” but only the “‘books”’ of judgment 
(though their names are, of course, mentioned as “not having been written in 
the book of life” [13:8; 17:8]). Therefore, in the writer’s thinking it would be 
impossible to conceive of them being erased from the “book of life,” since their 
names were never written there in the first place (as 13:8 and 17:8 clearly show). 

It is possible that the four references to Svopa (“name”’) throughout this 
letter (vv 1, 4, 5a, and 5b) are related by a common theme that contrasts genuine 
believers with false Christians. Those who claim the name, and are well known 
for it, but continue to compromise their witness will be exposed as having no 
true Christian name to recognize on the final day of judgment. On the other 
hand, those who remain faithful to their professed Christian name will be 
recognized as having a genuine Christian identity in the future. Those who 
demonstrate that they have authentic Christian names and show that they really 
do have spiritual life (so 3:1b) now are promised that their name will not be 
erased from the “book of life’’ and will be confessed as genuine by Jesus at the 
last day. Those professing the name who are not genuine will never have had 
their name written down in the “book of life” anyway and will be recognized 
as not authentic. !8! 

Nevertheless, that the overcomers’ names will “‘not be erased” serves not 
only as an assurance to the faithful but also as a warning to those who are 
wavering (see further below). 

The third aspect of the promise of 3:5b affirms that Christ will confess 
the names of believers to his Father and to the angels. The idea may be that he 
will read the believers’ names out of the book of life in recognition of their final 
salvation. This part of the promise uniquely corresponds to the problem of 
witness in Smymia and to those who overcome it. Those who confess Christ’s 
name have their own name confessed by Christ before the Father. That this is 
the thought is apparent when we recognize 3:5c as an allusion to Matt. 10:32 
(= Luke 12:8): “Everyone therefore who will confess me before people, 1 will 
confess him before my Father who is in heaven” (Luke 12:8 emphasizes con- 
fession before angels; cf. 2 Tim. 2:12). The second part of the saying, which 
John cites, is probably an abbreviation of the larger Synoptic statement and is 
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meant to recall the first part.!82 The Synoptic saying occurs in both Matthew 
and Luke in contexts of persecution in which believers are encouraged to follow 
Jesus’ example (Matt. 10:38-39) by testifying to their faith even though they 
may suffer (cf. Matt. 10:28-29). In the light of the analysis we have given of 
the letter to Smyrna, the same situation appears to be in mind here.!83 

Verse 5 shows that the promise to the conqueror cannot be limited to 
martyrs but includes all Christians, since it would be unthinkable that the names 
of all true believers would not be found in “the book of life.” !8 The same is 
also the case with Christ’s confession of names before the Father. 

Targ. Eccles. 9:7-8 refers to the righteous whose ‘deeds are accepted by the Lord,” 
and directly links this with the exhortation to ‘‘let your garments be white without any 
stain of sin, and acquire a good name.’’!85 

The tidiness of the above explanation of ‘‘erasing names from the book of life” 
becomes more complicated as we observe that the phrase is an allusion not only to Dan. 
12:1-2 but also to Exod. 32:32-33 and Ps. 69(68):28, both of which refer to “erasing” 
the names of unbelievers “from a book” of salvific blessing (€6aActwo, “erase,” in Exod. 
32:33; similarly Ps. 68[69):29[28]; Jub. 30:22; cf. Isa. 4:3). These two OT instances have 
to do with names wnitten down and then blotted out, which appears to contradict the 
explanation of Rev. 3:5b given above. However, in both OT texts only one book is ever 
in mind, whereas in Revelation there are clearly more. Therefore, the metaphorical book 
idea in Exodus 32 and Psalm 69 is different from what we see in Rev. 3:5b and elsewhere 
in Revelation, which has been modeled more on the Danielic notion of two books (cf. 
Dan. 7:10ff.; 12:1-2). 

Nevertheless, part of the contextual idea from Exodus 32 and Psalm 69 has been 
utilized in Rev. 3:5b within the Danielic two-book scheme. Interestingly, the metaphor 
in Exodus 32 and the Psalm serves to imply that only the righteous who persevere will 
be found written in the census book of the land that God causes them to inherit (cf. Exod. 
32:32—33:3; Ezek. 13:9). It is this feature from Exodus and the Psalm that is taken and 
woven into the broader Danielic idea, especially the ‘book of life” notion in 3:5b. The 
metaphor from Exodus 32 and Psalm 69 is read in the light of Daniel rather than the 
other way around or even that on an equal footing with Daniel. : 

The “book of life’ in Rev. 3:5 is likely the same “book of life” as in 21:27,186 
according to which names have been entered into the census book of the eternal new 
Jerusalem before history began (both verses may allude to Isa. 4:3: “‘the remnant (cf. 
“few names” in Rev. 3:4] left in Jerusalem will be called holy, all who have been written 
for life in Jerusalem”). The same book in 13:8; 17:8; and 21:27 underscores spiritual 
protection for those written therein, so that it would be contradictory to view the book 
in 3:5 as a metaphor of insecurity (see further on 13:8; 17:8; 21:27). 1QM 12.2-5 alludes 
to Dan. 12:1-2 (‘book of the names,” “book of life”) in assuring the elect of their 
salvation and future resurrection (likewise Jos. Asen. 15:4 says that Aseneth’s “name 
was written in the book of life of the living . . . and it will not be erased forever’’). 

Perhaps the names in the book are intended to be viewed from the perspective of 
apparent confession. Those to be “erased” were considered for a time by the church 
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community as those who would receive the inheritance. Their claim to faith was taken 
at face value because for a time they played the part. Their purported place in the “book 
of life” will be revealed as a sham when they find at the last judgment that their names 
are, after all, not in the book. The “erasing” may express this idea The counterfeit 
character of people in the church will be revealed at the last day when they do not receive 
the final reward (see below on 21:8, 27; 22:15; and especially 22:19). ““From the foun- 
dation of the world” the worshipers of the beast, some of whom are in the church and 
have been thought to be written in the book, were not destined to have an inheritance in 
the eternal city (13:8; 17:8). That the names to be “erased” are ultimately counterfeit is 
supported by the closing promise of 3:5, which alludes to Matt. 10:32. The main point 
of the saying in its Synoptic context is to distinguish within the professing community 
of faith those who really belong and those who do not (cf. Matt. 10:32-39). 

Though the metaphor of erasure does not imply loss of actual salvific life, the 
expression together with the note of “overcoming” is to be taken, not only as an 
assurance, but also as a waming and exhortation like that of 2 Pet. 1:10-11: “be all the 
more diligent to make certain about his calling and choosing you; for as long as you 
practice these things you will never stumble; for in this way the entrance into the eternal 
kingdom , . . will be abundantly supplied to you.” The waming causes genuine believers, 
especially those wavering, to examine their lives, amend them accordingly, and gain 
subsequent assurance through a changed life. False believers remain untroubled. 

Behind the depiction of “erasing” some see as relevant the practice in ancient Greek 
cities of deleting (Eadciperv) names of condemned persons when they were executed. The 
Jewish curse of the minim is thought to reflect a formula used generally by synagogues in 
Asia Minor against Christians: “May the Nazarenes and the minim suddenly perish, and 
may they be blotted out of the book of life and not enrolled with the righteous.” '87 Our 
analysis above points to the implausibility of the Greek background, but would not be 
incompatible with a possible synagogue allusion, which could perhaps be an assurance that 
Christians would never have their names erased from the true book of life. 

Thomas speculates that the book named in 3:5 contains the names of all for whom 
Christ died potentially, but that his death only effectually redeems those who believe. 
Those who never believe will have their names erased from this ‘book of life.” !88 The 
problem with this view is 13:8 and 17:8, where the prehistorical writing of the names in 
“the book of life” is a reality protecting those so recorded from the beast’s seduction to 
idolatry; in contrast, those not written are not protected and prove themselves to be 
unbelieving idolaters (see on 13:8; 17:8). Therefore, the recording of the names in 3:5 
secures an effective result of redemption and does not make it only potential (see above 
on the identity of the books in 3:5; 12:8; and 17:8).!89 

6 The exhortation to have ears and hear the Spirit’s message is especially 
aimed at arousing the lethargic believers from the precarious danger of their 
spiritual complacency and impending sleep of spiritual death, especially as the 
shocking visions of chs. 4-22 enforce the effect of this aim (see on 2:7 for the 
hearing formula). The exhortation of 16:15, which clearly derives in part from 
3:2a, 3b-4, demonstrates that the author intends such a dramatic connection 
between this letter and the visionary portion: “Behold, I am coming like a thief. 


Blessed is the one who stays awake and keeps his garments.” 


187. Cf. Hemer, Letters, 148-51; Moffatt, “Revelation.” 365. 

188. Thomas. Revelation 1-7, 263-64. 

189. See on chs. 5 and 10 for the “‘book”’ there, which is different from that in 3:5; 13:8; 
17:8, 20:12, 15: and 21:27. For other possibly relevant references to “books” see Charles, Revelation 
I, 84; APOT II, 216 n. 3; Rist. “Revelation,” 392-93, especially with respect to Jewish apocalyptic. 
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CHRIST COMMENDS THE CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA FOR 
ITS PERSEVERING WITNESS, IN WHICH HE WILL EMPOWER 
ITS MEMBERS FURTHER, AND ENCOURAGES THEM TO 
CONTINUE TO PERSEVERE SO AS TO INHERIT END-TIME 
FELLOWSHIP AND IDENTIFICATION WITH HIM (3:7-13) 


7 Although Christ's self-description in v7 is not as much a verbatim development 
of something in ch. 1 as the previous ones have been, it is nevertheless just as much 
tied in. If 6 &yog, 6 GAnewéc (“the holy, the true”) is original (so CM lat sy co 
Epiph), then it probably is a paraphrastic development of ‘faithful witness” in 1:5a, 
especially since GAn@tvdc in the self-description in 3:14 clearly develops the same 
clause from 1:5a. Jesus, the holy and true witness, will empower those faithful to 
him to be like witnesses. dAn@ivdc can have the sense of both genuine (from a 
Greek perspective) and trustworthy (according to the Hebrew conception), so that 
the idea of a true and faithful witness may be included in it (the LXX sometimes 
translates forms of the root ‘aman [“‘be faithful’] -with éAn@tvdc; see further on 
3:14). In addition, Christ and his people stand as the “true Jewish witnesses” in 
contrast to those “who say that they are Jews, and are not, but lie” (3:9) by saying 
that Jesus is a false Messiah and his followers false Israelites. 

“Holy” and “true” are divine attributes elsewhere in Revelation (so 6:10), 
so their use here suggests Jesus’ deity. In fact, Isaiah uses &yoc (‘“‘holy’’) almost 
exclusively of Yahweh as part of the title ‘the Holy One of Israel” (about 20 
occurrences). This background is probably present here in anticipation of the Isa. 
22:22 quotation and of the Isaiah allusions in 3:9, where Jesus assumes the role of 
Yahweh and his followers represent the true Israel (see on 3:9; 6 &ytocg Tod Be00 
(‘the holy one of God’’] is also a messianic title in contexts of fulfillment: Mark 
1:24; Luke 4:34; John 6:69). The idea of ‘‘true” carries connotations of Jesus being 
the true Messiah, who has begun to fulfill messianic prophecy (see further on 3:14), 
though he is rejected by the Jews as a false messianic pretender, 

The second part of the self-description is also not identical to any phrases 
from ch. 1, but is based on 1:18b, where Jesus claims to “have the keys.” !9 
That the imagery here is based on 1:18b is apparent from the use of nearly 
identical expressions (6 tywv tiv xAziv [‘‘the one having the key"’] here and 
“T have the keys” [x tig xAeic] in 1:18b) and the development in all the other 
introductory self-descriptions of phrases from ch. 1, as we have seen with regard 
to 6 dAnOivdc. 

Whereas the keys in 1:18b are those of “death and Hades,” here we have 
instead a quotation from Isa. 22:22: “the one having the key of David, who 
opens and no one shuts, and who shuts and no one opens” (the change from 
singular “key” to plural “keys” is probably not significant).'?! The substitution 


190. Against Hahn. Tirles, 245, who does not see a development of 1:18. 
191. In support of this analysis, part of the textual tradition of 3:7 testifies to a clear link 
between this verse and 1:18, since some mss. replace Aavi6 (““David’’) with aédov (‘‘Hades”; e.g., 
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is meant to amplify the idea of the original phrase in 1:18b by underscoring the 
sovereignty that Christ holds over the sphere of “death and Hades”’ (for further 


support see below). 

The point of the quotation is that Jesus holds the power over salvation and 
judgment. In 1:18 the stress is on his sovereignty over death and judgment, while 
in 3:7 the emphasis is on his authority over those entering the kingdom. John 
compares the historical situation of Eliakim in relation to Israel with that of 
Christ in relation to the church in order to help the readers better understand the 
position that Christ now holds as head of the true Israe] and how this affects 
them. The quotation could be a polemic against the locat synagogue, which 
claimed that only those worshiping within their doors could be considered God's 
true people and which may even have excommunicated Christian Jews.!92 In 
this respect, the Targumic paraphrase of Isa. 22:22 rendered the quotation even 
more appropnately to the situation of the church: ‘‘I will place the key of the 
sanctuary and the authority of the house of David in his hand.”” Ethnic Israel, 
which was claiming to be the divine agent wielding the power of salvation and 
judgment, no longer held this position. Christ’s followers could be assured that 
the doors to the true synagogue were open to them, whereas the doors remained 
closed to those who rejected Chnst !93 

Isa. 22:22 is not merely applied analogically here but is understood as an indirect 
typological prophecy conveyed through Isaiah’s historical narration, not as a direct verbal, 
messianic prophecy. This is indicated by five observations. 

First, whenever David is mentioned in connection with Christ in the NT there are 
usually discernible prophetic, messianic overtones (¢.g., Matt. 1:1; 22:42-45; Mark 11:10, 
12:35-37; Luke 1:32; 20:41-44; John 7:42; Acts 2:30-36; 13:34; 15:16; Rom. 1:1-4; 
2 Tim. 2:8). The only other occurrences of “house of David” in the NT have the same 
prophetic nuance (Luke 1:27, 69; so also “tabernacle of David” in Acts 15:16), as do 
the only remaining references to David in Revelation, both of which are allusions to 
Isaianic messianic prophecies (Rev. 5:5; 22:16 [cf. Isa. 11:1, 10]). 

Second, the reference to Eliakim as ‘my servant” in Isa. 22:20 would have been 
easily associated with the servant prophecies in Isaiah 40-53, since the phrase occurs 
there thirteen times (and only twice elsewhere in Isaiah, in reference to the prophet himself 
(20:3) and to David (37:35}). 

Third, the placing of “the key of the house of David,” that is, administrative 
responsibility for the kingdom of Judah, ‘‘on his (Eliakim’s] shoulder," the allusion to 
him as a “father” to those in “Jerusalem and the house of Judah,” and the reference to 
his “becoming a throne of glory” would all have facilitated such a prophetic understand- 
ing of Isa, 22:22, since this language is so strikingly parallel to the prophecy in Isa, 9:6-7 
of the future Israelite ruler (“. . . the government will be on Ais shoulders... and his 
name will be called . . . eternal father,” who sits “on the throne of David’). 

Fourth, that Isa. 22:22 is viewed in a prophetic, typological manner is further 


104* 218 459 620 2050 2067*) or with tov Gavatow xa tov adov (“death and Hades”’; e.g., 1893). 
Odes Sol, 17:9-13 and 42:11-20 understand the “open door” image of Rev. 3:7 as Christ’s liberation 
of souls from the region of the dead. 

192. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 116. 

193. Sifre Deut. 321 applies the “opening and shutting” of Isa. 22:22 to the teaching authonity 
of Jewish scholars or scribes: cf. Matt. 23:13; SB I, 741, n. c. 
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evident from the intentional allusions to prophetic “servant” passages (Isa. 43:4; 45:14; 
49:23) in Rev. 3:9. But there the allusions are applied to the church, though the rationale 
for the application lies in an understanding of the church’s corporate identification with 
Jesus as God's servant and true Israel (e.g., Isa. 49:3-6 and the use of 49:6 in Luke 2:32; 
Acts 13:47; 26:23; note how Christ and the church fulfill what is prophesied of Israel in 
the OT).194 

Fifth, the main typological correspondence between Eliakim and Chnist is that 
Christ, like Eliakim, was to have absolute power over the Davidic throne as king. Whereas 
Eliakim’s control was primarily political, Christ’s was to be primarily spiritual, as well 
as ultimately universal in all aspects: whereas Eliakim was to rule over Jerusalem, Judah, 
and the house of David, Christ’s sovereignty was to extend over all peoples. The context 
of Isa. 22:22 reveals other correspondences between Eliakim and Christ; even though it 
is difficult to know whether John had all of them in mind, together they show why it 
was so attractive to apply this OT passage to Christ: (1) As Eliakim was specially 
appointed to his royal office by Yahweh, so Christ was appointed to a greater royal office 
by God. (2) As Eliakim’s office may have included some sort of priestly concerns, such 
concerns were made a primary concern with Christ’s royal office. An early Jewish 
understanding of the priestly nature of Eliakim’s office is testified to by the Targumic 
paraphrase of Isa. 22:22, which, as we have seen, gives control of ‘‘the sanctuary” to 
Eliakim. Midr. Rab. Exod. 37.1 understands Eliakim in Isa. 22:23 as a “high priest.” And 
it is no coincidence that in Rev. 3:12 Christ also is seen as having power over who enters 
God’s temple (note also the probable priestly description of Christ in 1:13). (3) As 
Eliakim’s power was equal to the king’s, so would Christ’s be equal to God’s. 

Some find 6 d&votyav xal odéel¢ xAe{oer . . . unusual and classify it as a Semitism, 
but sentences in which finite verbs follow participles occur elsewhere in Revelation (e.g., 
see on 1:5; 3:9), the NT, and classical writings.!95 Here the construction may due to the 
fact that the LXX(B) of Isa. 22:22 has finite verbs followed by periphrastic futures 
composed of forms of eit (“be”) followed by participles. 

8 Christ, who is the true witness and sovereign over the realms of life 
and death, exercises his power in this regard on behalf of the Philadelphian 
church. He has granted its members power to enter into the sphere of salvific 
life: ‘behold, I have given before you an open door, which no one is able to 
shut.”’ This entrance into covenantal life is also referred to as entry into the 
“house of David” (v 7) and into the city and temple of God (v 12), all of which 
can likewise be understood as images for the kingdom of God.!% Moffatt says 
that the door represents Christ,!9’ but this is unlikely, since Christ himself is 
portrayed as opening the door. 

Christ has also given them power to remain in this sphere of life, as 
demonstrated by their life of persevering obedience and witness. Their “little 
power” was expressed through their keeping Christ’s word and not denying his 
name. The “little power’’ (together with the directly following phrase about 


194. E.g., see below on 3:9 and cf. France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 50-60, 75, 
LaRondelle, Israel of God: Beale, “Old Testament Background of Reconciliation.”” Von Rad also 
argued for a typological understanding of this OT text in Rev. 3:7, though on a different basis (Old 
Testament Theology Ml, 372-73). 

195. Cf. BDF §468.3; MHT HI, 429. 

196. Cf. likewise Wilcock. Heaven Opened, 5S. 

197. Moffatt, “Revelation,” 366. Some have been attracted unnecessarily to this view 
because of the reference to Christ as the door in Ignatius, Philad. 9:1. 
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persevering witness) probably refers to the effectiveness of their witness in the 
community, though not yet on a large scale, perhaps because the church was 
still small in numbers (note the similar use of the ‘‘open door” imagery indicating 
“witness” in Acts 14:27; 1 Cor. 16:9; 2 Cor. 2:12; Col. 4:3). The church’s low 
social standing in the community could also be intimated. That they had ‘‘not 
denied my [Christ’s] name” underscores the focus on witness in this letter. 

This understanding of v 8 means that the introductory ol6& cov t& Epya. (‘I 
know your works”) is intentionally interrupted by a parenthetical statement 
(i800 . . . (“behold . . .""]) and is picked up again and continued in v 8b with a 
declarative St: ‘I know your deeds (behold, I have put before you an open door, 
which no one can shut), that you have a little power, have kept my word, and have 
not denied my name.” This syntactical analysis (so KJV, UBS?) is supported by 
the use of the same introductory clause 0154 cov t& Epya. (“I know your works’’) 
in 3:2, which in 3:15 is directly followed by a statement of the content of the 
“works” introduced by a declarative 5m (“that”). The same phenomenon is 
observable in 2:2 and 2:9, though without the tv. Another altemative is to take the 
first four words of 3:8 (“I know your works’’) as one sentence and the remainder 
of the verse as a second sentence (so RSV). This would imply that Christ’s giving 
of “‘an open door” is the ultimate basis for the church’s works. 

It is possible but not as plausible to construe the verse in the opposite way. 
In this case the Sn would be causal (“because you have a little power”) or 
resultative (“so that . . .”). Accordingly, the concluding threefold clause con- 
cerning the church’s life of perseverance would be understood as the theological 
basis for Christ’s giving the church “an open door.” 

The repetition of the pronouns in the phrase “which (f\v) no one is able to open 
it (abttv)” may be a Semitism reflecting the Hebrew construction with indeclinable ‘aser 
followed by a pronoun or pronominal suffix,!98 though examples in Greek works with 
no Hebrew Vorlage show such pleonasms can occur without Semitic influence.!99 Some 


scribes did not recognize the construction as standard Greek and intentionally omitted 
the redundant abtriv (so N 1006° pc). 


9 Christ will continue to empower his church to witness by opening the 
door of salvation for the unbelieving Jews in their community. These Jews are 
called “the synagogue of Satan,” which probably means that they were per- 
secuting the Christians (cf. on 2:9; Ignatius, Philad. 6:1 reveals that a conflict 
between the Philadelphian church and some form of Judaism continued into the 
second century).2 These ethnic Jews claim to be the true Israel, though they 
are not.20! In reality, they are liars because they do not believe in Jesus, the true 


198. So Robertson, Grammar, 94, 722-23; Mussies, Morphology, 177. 

199. E.g., MHT II, 435; III, 325, and see further on 13:8b. 

200. ‘From the synagogue of Satan” is a partitive expression functioning as the object of 
the preceding “behold, I will give,” which is possibly an Aramaism (MHT IV, 151). t@v Xeyovtav 
hee ‘lovSatoug elvan is in apposition to “from the synagogue of Satan” (Mussies, Morphology, 


201. On the phenomenon of a participle continued by finite verbs see on 1:5 and, e.g., MHT 
II, 429; IV, 155. 
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Jewish Messiah, and they persecute those who are faithful witnesses to him (see 
on 3:14 and cf. Prov. 14:5). The economic prosperity of the Jews of this region 
(see below) suggests that they may have compromised their Judaism to some 
degree by accommodating to the religious practices of the trade guilds and even 
impenial religion, which itself had become mixed with local pagan worship (in 
this respect see further on 2:9). The Talmud (b. Shabbat 147b) asserts that “the 
wines and the baths of Phrygia have separated the ten tribes from Israel,” which 
comes close to the pronouncement here that the “Jews” in Philadelphia are 
“not” true Jews but liars.202 

That witness and salvation is in mind here are evident from the intro- 
ductory idob 6186 ( “behold, I will give’’), which echoes Sob 5€5axa. (“‘behold, 
I have given”) from v 8a and implicitly draws with it the salvific “open door’’ 
imagery. There, as we have seen, the ‘“‘open door” refers not only to the church’s 
salvation but also to their witness to that salvation, which Christ had already 
begun to make effective in the community. Even though the church appeared to 
have only a “‘litle power” in comparison to the.greater strength of the city’s 
pagan and Jewish communities, God would nevertheless cause the church’s 
witness to be powerful, especially among the Jews. Though the “open door” 
primarily means the church’s ‘‘own assured entry into the New Jerusalem, it is 
also the way by which others are to be brought in.”293 Therefore, Jesus, who 
holds sway over the power of salvation and judgment, exerts this power through 
his followers (so Matt. 16:18). 

Verse 9b picks up the first part of the verse and is a restatement of it, as 
shown by the parallel of 10d xoujow (‘‘behold, I will make”) with iéob 5186 
(“‘behold, I will give’’).204 The parallelism also supports the translation of 6156 
not as “I will give’ but “I will make” (so KJV, RSV, NIV, etc.), which is 
supported by similar LXX uses of the verb in literal renderings of Hebrew.?% 
This second clause demonstrates both that the unbelieving Jews are not true 
Israel and that the believing church now represents God’s true people. The phrase 
“I will make them in order that [or ‘‘so that” ]2% they will come and bow down 
before your feet’’ is a collective allusion to Isa. 45:14; 49:23; 60:14 (VIG 
apparatus); and Ps. 86:9. All these OT texts predict that Gentiles will come and 
bow down before Israel and Israel’s God in the last days (grammarians differ 


202. Josephus records that the Jews of Laodicea were called “friends and allies” of Rome 
(Ant. 14.242); their complaint to the proconsul (14.241-43) may imply their economic prosperity, 
which is also suggested by their attempt in 62 3.C. to send twenty pounds of gold to Jerusalem for 
the annual temple contribution (so Cicero, Pro Flacco 28.66-69). For a survey of the economic 
status of Jews in Asia Minor, see Applebaum, ‘‘Social and Economic Status.” For additional 
discussion of Jewish accommodation to pagan culture in Asia Minor see Hemer, Letters, 182-84. 

203. Wilcock, Heaven Opened, 56. 

204. 8154 is a present subjunctive verb used with a future sense and parallel with future tense 
nowjow. The subjunctive (though usually aorist) occurs elsewhere in Revelation with a future 
meaning (as in 15:4; see Robertson, Grammar, 928-30). 

205. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 14. 

206. DM, 249. 
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as to whether the (va of Rev. 3:9b introduces an object clause, purpose clause, 
or result clause). This prophecy has been fulfilled ironically in the Gentile 
church, which has become true Israel by virtue of its faith in Christ. In contrast, 
ethnic Israel fulfills the role of the Gentiles because of their unbelief. 

Likewise the prophecy that God would demonstrate his love for persecuted 
Israel before the nations is also fulfilled in an apparent reverse manner: ‘‘and 
[they will) know that I have loved you,” in v 9b is applied to the church instead 
of ethnic Israel, as apparently in Isa. 43:4 (and the LXX of Isa. 41:8; 44:2; 60:10; 
and 63:9; cf. 48:14; Jub. 1:25). Therefore, Isaiah’s prophecies that the end-time 
salvation of Israel would spark off the salvation of the Gentiles has been fulfilled 
in an ironic manner. This is likely true even if a remnant of Jewish Christians 
composed a part of the Philadelphian church, since the majority would have 
been Gentiles. And, while the church assumes the role of Israel in these fulfilled 
prophecies, Christ performs the role that Isaiah foretold of Yahweh. Christ is 
the one causing the unbelieving Jewish community to recognize that the Gentle 
church composes his beloved people. 

The force of the Isaiah allusions shows that this is not to be a begrudging 
recognition by the Jews.2°7 Rather, it will be an acknowledgment that leads to 
the very salvation of the ethnic Jews themselves.2°8 The focus on salvation 
derives from the Isaiah prophecies, which refer not only to the judgment of some 
Gentiles but also to the salvation of many others, who acknowledge Israel as 
God’s true people.2 The conclusion is also apparent from the fact that the 
similar Isa. 60:11 prophecy is understood in Rev. 21:25-26 as referring to 
redemption; indeed, the context in Isaiah 60 refers to redeemed Gentiles offering 
voluntary worship (see below on 21:24-26). 

That the salvation of the Jews is in mind is also apparent from the still 
present connection with the salvific key and door imagery continued in v 9a 
from vv. 7-8a, and ultimately from 1:18b (this view of the Jews’ salvation is 
also suggested by the striking similarity of language between v 9b and 1 Cor. 
14:25). The notion of voluntary worship of God is also underscored by recog- 
nizing that all the other uses of npooxvvéw in Revelation refer to voluntary 
“worship” of either God (10 occurrences) or of the beast and idols (11 occur- 
rences). In particular, the almost identical phrase “worship (npooxvvé@) before 
the feet” is used elsewhere of voluntary reverence on the part of a Christian 
believer (22:8, which is virtually the same as 19:10). The Isaiah prophecies are 
to be fulfilled imminently in the church’s own experience, though not exclu- 
sively, since the letter is also addressed to all the churches.2!0 


207. As, e.g., Mounce, Revelation, 118-19, and Beasley-Murray, Revelarion, 101, think. 

208. Against I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 480-82. 

209. So likewise Caird, Revelation, 52-53; cf. Isa. 42:6; 45:22; 49:1, 6; 49:8 (LXX); 51:4; 
Acts 13:47; 26:17-18, 23; against Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 135, who sees no thought 
of conversion. 


210. Thomas, Revelation I-7, 281-82, sees the Isaiah prophecies being fulfilled only at the 
final retum of Christ. 
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The positive focus on Philadelphia’s persevering witness is another piece 
of evidence pointing to the likelihood that “‘witness” is the prevailing theme of 
all the letters.2!! 

The understanding of Rev. 3:9 as an ironic reversal of the Isaiah prophecies sees 
it as parallel to Rom. 11:11-31, where Gentile salvation is a missionary tactic on Paul’s 
part to bring about Jewish salvation. Paul quotes Isaianic prophecies in Rom. 11:26-27 
and views them as fulfilled in apparent reverse manner, since the pattern of Isaiah 59-60 
places Israel’s salvation first, which then sparks the homage of the Gentiles (thus Paul 
uses “mystery” in 11:25 to introduce the quotations from Isa. 59:20-21 and 27:9 in Rom. 
11:26-27). The debate about whether Rom. 11:25ff. refers to a final salvation of ethnic 
Israe}_ at Christ’s second coming or to an “‘already-and-not-yet” reality cannot be 
addressed here.2!2 The parallel with Romans 11 highlights further the notion of witness, 
since Paul's overriding concer in Romans 11 is that his apostolic witness to the Gentiles 
will result in provoking Jews to jealousy in order that they might be saved. 

In view of the heavy influence of Isaiah 40-60 in Rev. 3:7-9, an allusion to Isa. 
45:1 can also be recognized in 3:8: cf. dvoiEm Eunpoobev adtod Gipas xal nérE16 Od 
ovye.obiaovtat (“I will open to him doors, and cities will not be closed”) from Isa. 
45:1 with &5axa évaridv cov Bipav hveaypevny, fv ovdeic Sivaton xAEToa (“I have 
given before you an open door, which no one is able to shut’’) in Rev. 3:8. Just as Israel 
was weak in comparison to its opponents but would be made strong by God’s restoring 
work through Cyrus, so would God make the witness of the small church in Philadelphia 
effective among its opponents.2/3 Perhaps the language of Isa. 45:1 has become merged 
with that of Isa. 22:22, or the latter has led the author's thought to the former. 

10 Christ promises that his power, which made it possible for the church 
to become his people (vv 7-8a) and to maintain their status as his people (vv 
8b-9), will continue to protect them spiritually from the tribulation that is about 
to come. This same protection in the midst of tribulation is discussed elsewhere 
through the metaphors of ‘‘sealing” (7:1ff.), “measuring” (11:1-2), and “‘nour- 
ishment and protection in the wilderness” (12:6, 14-17). Christ will show his 
faithfulness to the Christians in Philadelphia in the immediate future because 
they have been faithful witnesses to him in the past. “You have kept the word 
of my endurance”’ is best understood as referring to “‘the word about Jesus’ own 
endurance” in his ministry (objective genitive [tij¢ bropovtic) followed by 
possessive genitive [ov], though the latter could be genitive of advantage, ‘‘for 
me’’). The clause is meant to recall and summarize the clauses in v 8b, “you 
have kept my word and did not deny my name.” The summarization stresses 
the persevering nature of their witness in imitation of Jesus, who was the faithful, 
true, and enduring witness to the Father (see on 1:5, 9; 3:7, 14). The Philadel- 
phian Christians have been faithful to the early church’s kerygma (the preached 
tradition, Adyos) about Jesus, especially to his courageous loyalty through per- 
secution in testifying to the Father. His perseverance was climaxed by his death. 

These Christians will be protected spiritually from any threats posed to 
their faith by the coming tribulation. On the other hand, the “tribulation” 


211. Pace Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 277-78. 
212. For discussion of the debate see Hoekema, Bible and Future, 139-47. 


213. So Lévestamm, “‘Apokalypsen 3:8b,” 91-101; cf. Isa. 45:2-7. 
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(nerpccopdc) is intended by God as a penal judgment (neip&Cw) of unbelievers. 
That punishment of the ungodly is the focus is apparent from the fact that tod 
matoixodvtas én tiic yhic (“those dwelling on the earth’’) is a technical term 
throughout Revelation for unbelieving idolaters, who suffer under various forms 
of retributive tribulation (see on 6:10 and cf. 8:13; 11:10; 12:12; 13:8, 12, 14; 
14:6; 17:2, 8). The testing is probably an intensification at some point in the 
future of the end-time “tribulation,” which has already been set in motion (so 
@Aiyic in 1:9; 2:9). This imminent test may be identified with the imminent 
tribulation referred to elsewhere in the letters (cf. @Aiwic [‘‘tribulation’’] also in 
2:10, 22). 

The tribulation is probably to be seen as having universal effect, since it 
is to come on “the whole inhabited earth” (the same phrase has universal 
reference in 12:9; 16:14). It may refer to that final period of escalated tribulation 
depicted in 11:7ff. and 20:8ff., in which universal persecution is unleashed 
against the church (dpa [“‘hour”’] in 17:12 is to be identified with this period). 
Possibly, the allusion is to the final downfall and judgment of the ungodly world 
system at Christ’s last advent,2!4 which is also referred to as occurring in an 
“hour” (dpa; see 11:13; 14:7, 15; 18:10, 17, 19). Or, the period may just as 
well refer to a trial to come imminently on all in Asia Minor or in the limited 
known world of that time. 

olxovpévn (“inhabited world”) can have a universal reference as in 12:9 and 
16:14, or more limited scope with respect to only the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, 
as in Luke 2:1, or even some of its habitants in a part of the empire, as in Acts 11:28; 
17:6; 19:27; and 24:5.2!5 Note that despite the limited reference in view, Luke 2:1 has 
“all (nitoav) the inhabited world” and even the likely more limited geographical refer- 
ences have “the whole (SAnv or 6An) inhabited world” or ‘‘all (xa) . . . throughout the 
inhabited world.” A particularly interesting parallel is Acts 11:28, according to which 
Agabus prophesied that “there would certainly be a great famine all over the world. And 
this came about in the time of Claudius.” 

It is best to view tic bnopoviis as objective genitive and ow as possessive genitive: 
“the word about my endurance.” pov goes with bropov1 rather than Adyog (“word”’) 
because of word order. On bropovy (“endurance”) see further on 1:9, particularly with 
respect to bropovy ev “Inood (“endurance in Jesus’’) as a near equivalent to the posses- 
sive genitive construction bxopoviic pov (‘my endurance”; cf. Heb. 12:1-2; Ignatius, 
Rom. 10:3). The believers’ endurance is based on the model of Christ’s own endurance.2!6 
Those who understand pov (“‘my’’) with Adyog (‘‘word”’) understand the genitive phrase 
in v 10a as referring more specifically to Jesus’ command to his followers in the Gospels 
to persevere through trials (“my word about perseverance”). 

Some commentators have affirmed that the way in which Christ will protect 
believers from the coming tribulation of 3:10 is by physically “rapturing” them from 
earth into heaven. This is primarily argued on the basis that this view best accords with 
the most logical and literal force of tnpéw &x (“keep from’’). However, Gundry has 
shown the improbability of this understanding by demonstrating parallels between Rev. 
3:10 and John 17:15, which is the only other NT occurrence of tnpéw with éx: there 


214. Hughes, Revelation, 61. 
215. Sec similar Jewish references cited by BAGD, 561. 
216. So also Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 283. 
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Christ prays, “I ask not that you take them out of the world, but that you keep them from 
(mpriongs adtods éx) the evil one.” Thus Jesus denies a physical removal from tribulation 
and affirms a spiritual protection from the devil (tnpéw (“to keep”) with axé [“‘from”] 
in Prov. 7:5 and Jas. 1:27 has the same idea of protection from evil for those living in 
the midst of evil).217 

Other parallels could be mentioned in support of Gundry's argument: (1) John 
16:33, like Revelation 2—3, uses the “overcoming” (vixéa) theme ironically, Even though 
believers will experience “tribulation” in the world, they will have “peace” in Christ 
because he “has overcome the world” (cf. Rev. 3:10, 12a). (2) John 17 also speaks of 
Christ spiritually protecting or “keeping” his followers because ‘they have kept your 
word” (cf. John 17:6, 11-12; Rev. 3:8-10). Furthermore, it is unlikely that Rev. 3:10 is 
teferring to a protection of believers’ physical lives, since the preceding letters have 
focused only on spiritual perseverance, even at the cost of one’s physical life (e.g., 2:8-11; 
2:13). If 3:10 is referring to a promise of physical preservation before the final resurrec- 
tion, then it is the only text in the whole book that does so. 

Some have argued against the validity of the connection with John 17:15 on the 
grounds that (1) the trial described in Rev. 3:10 is a divine punishment on unbelievers, 
not a form of evil coming from the devil, and (2) in John 17:15 the protection is from a 
personal, evil force (“from the evil one’’), whereas in Rev. 3:10 the protection is from a 
period (“from the hour of trial’) during which severe calamities fall on the world.2!8 In 
response to the first of these arguments, it is clear in Revelation that the tribulation that 
comes from the devil ultimately issues from the divine throne (cf. on 6:1ff., as well as 
the divine passive forms of d5i5aqi [“give”] there and in ch. 13; see also on 2:10). 
Furthermore, some in the church are viewed as already passing through the birth pangs 
of the final tribulation (cf. 1:9; 2:9-10; 2:22). In addition, it is evident that the same trials 
that punish unbelievers serve as tests to strengthen the faith of God’s people (e.g., see 
on 6:3-8). In reply to the second argument, both Johannine texts speak of protection from 
the harm of falling away from the faith, that is, protection from trials that induce unbelief. 
In this regard, “hour of trial’ may be genitive of description (“testing hour’’), content 
(“hour full of testing”), or purpose (“‘hour for trial’), the last perhaps more likely. The 
trials mentioned throughout the letters and the visionary chapters that follow argue that 
both saints and unbelievers experience the same trials, but for the former mals refine 
faith, whereas for the latter trials only harden. Indeed, the affinity of the John 17 text 
with that of Rev. 3:10 is enhanced by the fact that the protection “from the evil one” is 
also identified three times with the “hour” (pa) of the testing of Jesus’ followers (16:2, 
4, 32), mention of which is directly followed by Christ’s encouragement that they can 
“have peace” in him in the midst of the world’s tribulation because he has “overcome 
the world” (16:33). 

Thomas adduces John 12:27 (‘‘Father, save me from this hour”) as a relevant 
parallel confirming an idea of removal before trial,?!9 but this is not as close a parallel 
as John 17. The parallel also breaks down further in the light of the inaugurated language 
of John 12 (“‘now,” 12:27, 31; ef. v 23 with v 28b) and 13 (cf. 13:1, 31 in connection 
with the beginning of Judas’s betrayal), which makes it plausible that Jesus had already 
begun to enter into the “hour,” whereas in Rev. 3:10 the “hour” had not yet begun.220 

Thomas contends that a promise of physical deliverance from coming tribulation 


217. Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 54-61. 

218. See Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 284-90, for this and other arguments of less force against 
the John 17 parallel and in support of a notion of physical preservation in a place removed from the 
sphere of the trial. 

219. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 287-88. 

220. See also Gundry, Church and Tribulation, 56. 
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during the preconsummation era is the basis of present perseverance and that a promise 
of spiritual security through imminent trial provides no such basis.22! This flies in the 
face of not only everything that has preceded so far in the letters, but also the rest of the 
NT. For example, Christ promises Smyma eternal life if they wil] endure sufferings and 
even physical death. Paul] repeats the same theme throughout his letters (e.g., Rom. 
B:35-39; 2 Cor. 4:16-5:10; 6:4-10; Phil. 3:10-11; Col. 1:24), as do other NT writers (e.g., 
1 Pet. 2:18-23; 4). To say that a promise of deliverance from the incomparable physical 
horrors of a “great tribulation” is a basis for an exception to the overall NT view of 
suffering bears the burden of proof for the following reasons: (1) even during this period 
the ultimate threat is not physical but spiritual harm, which has been a threat to God's 
people throughout history; (2) the final tribulation in Revelation is not necessarily esca- 
lated with respect to the nature of physical trials, but is an intensification of the inaugu- 
rated end-time tribulation (see pp. 152-69 above and on 1:9; 2:9), in which persecution 
is no longer selective but universal (see on 11:7-10; 20:8-9); (3) the end-time tribulation 
appropriately began with the execution of the divine Messiah, so that even supposed, 
stepped-up physical trials at the end of time could not compare with that worst of all 
trials; all the Messiah’s people are called to imitate his example of perseverance through 
the latter-day period of trial until he returns again (e.g., 1 Pet. 2:21; 4:1). 

That John has in mind a spiritual protection of Christians as they go through 
tribulation is evident also from the fact that Rev. 3:10 may well be alluding to Dan. 12:1, 
10 (LXX), where “that hour” (?\v Gpav éxelvnv) is immediately described as ‘that day 
of tribulation” (éxefvn 7 fépa OAiyeac, v 1) when “many are tested (neipaCw) and 
sanctified and sinners sin’ (v 10). This suggests that the “testing” in Rev. 3:10 has the 
double effect of purifying and strengthening believers and of divine punishment of 
others.222 

This assessment is confirmed from Rev. 7:14.223 There saints are depicted as 
“coming out of the great tribulation” and wearing white robes in allusion respectively 
to Dan. 12:1 and 12:10 (see on 7:14). The fact that precisely the same two OT allusions 
are appealed to here further affirms that the subject of both passages is the church as 
latter-day Israel and its destiny to experience trial. In addition, the portrait in 7:14 is 
clearly that of believers enduring through tribulation and coming out of it successfully, 
which points further to the same picture in 3:10. They are not preserved from trial by 
removal from it, but their faith is preserved through trial because they have been sealed 
by God (see on 7:1ff. and 7:9ff.). Accordingly, the following interpretative rendering is 
best here: “I will keep you safe from the spiritual harm of the coming tribulation period.” 

A. Kerkeslager argued plausibly that the “hour of testing” refers to what will 
accompany Christ's final coming, when believers will be caught up with Christ (cf. 
11:11-13), excluded from the judgment, and only unbelievers will be judicially tested. 
His strongest arguments are: (1) the use of “hour” in Revelation as a reference to the 
final fall of Babylon (11:13; 14:7, 15; 18:10, 17, 19; cf. 8:1; but cf. 17:12); (2) the direct 
link with 3:11, which could be a reference to the second coming; (3) uses of diatnpéw 
éx in Prov. 21:23 (LXX) and Acts 15:29 referring to complete separation.224 

The more common idea of “temptation to sin” found elsewhere in the NT does 
not appear to be in mind in Rev. 3:10. If our assessment is correct that the letters of 
Smyma and Philadelphia possess literary and concepmal parallels, then 3:10 does not 
refer to physical but spiritual protection of believers from tribulation because those in 
Smyma were promised spiritual protection even though some might die in the tribulation. 


221. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 287, 327. 

222. Likewise Alford, Greek Testament IV, 586. 

223. Gundry. Church and Tribulation, 57, against Thomas, Revelation ]~7, 285-86. 
224. Kerkeslager, “Day of the Lord.” 
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11 Christ promises that he will come imminently in order further to 
encourage these believers to stand strong in their faith and witness through the 
crisis that they are about to pass (‘‘hold fast what you have’’). “Hold fast” 
suggests that they will be going through trials that will require especially diligent 
safeguarding of faith (of the two other uses of xpatéw [‘‘hold fast’’] in the letters, 
one allows a situation of trial [2:25], while the other clearly is used in such a 
setting (2:13]). Consequently, the ‘“coming”’ referred to in this verse is the 
increased presence of Christ that will protect these believers when they pass 
through tribulation, as has just been mentioned in v 10.225 Therefore, the promise 
of v 10 is not that they will escape the coming trial, but that they will be able 
to endure through it because of his sustaining power.226 Such endurance will 
indicate that they have not been prevented from successfully completing their 
pilgrimage of salvation. The forces of evil have not succeeded in “taking their 
crown” (see 2 Esdr. 2:43-47 [cf. on 3:5 above]). Reference to believers receiving 
a crown may develop further the Isa. 22:22 context, where God promises to take 
away evil Shebna’s crown and give it to faithful Eliakim (Isa. 22:17, 21). 

12. As in 2:17, the four elements of the promise are not to be interpreted 
as four distinct promises but as different aspects of the same promise conceming 
end-time fellowship and identification with Christ. That is, never denying 
Christ's “‘name”’ now (3:8; cf. v 10) and persevering through tribulation (vv 
10-11) are the basis for inheriting the reward of everlasting identification with 
Christ's ‘new name” after death. This is the main point toward which the author 
has been moving in this letter. 

Identification with Christ’s name is essentially the same as identification 
with “God’s name” and “the name of the new Jerusalem,” since, as we have 
seen, all three refer to the intimate, latter-day presence of God and Christ with 
their people, as expressed clearly in 22:3-4 and 14:1-4, as well as by the allusion 
to the prophecies of Isa. 62:2 and 65:15, which lie behind the “new name” both 
here and in 2:17. Identification with this name is also the basis for perseverance 
in the present (so Apoc. Elijah 1:9 in allusion to Rev. 3:12; similarly Odes Sol. 
42:20; for extensive discussion of the “new name”’ see above on 2:17). 

Isa. 56:5 probably also is evoked together with Isa. 62:2 and 65:15, 
especially in view of the Jewish attitude to Gentile Christians in Philadelphia 
and the emphasis on permanent residence in the eternal temple: “Let not the 
foreigner who has joined himself to the Lorb say, “The Lorp will surely separate 
me from his people.’ . . . To [those who] hold fast my covenant, to them I will 
give in my house and within my walls a memonal, and a name better than that 
of sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting name that will not be cut 


225. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 54. For discussion of the tension between the inaugurated and 
imminent aspects of Christ’s “coming” in the letters and clsewhere in the book see on 2:5; 22:6-7, 
as well as 1:7; 10:6-7; 12:12. The present tense of Epxopyat (“I come™) leaves ambiguous whether 
or not this is a reference to a coming before the parousia or to Christ's final, definitive advent. It 
probably includes both. 

226. A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 28. 
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off.” For “memorial” the LXX has “a named place” given lo the Gentile, which 
is suitable to the threefold repetition of a name being written on the “pillar” or 
overcomer in 3:12. The mention in v 12a of believers becoming identified 
eternally with the “temple” (vaéc) by being made a permanent “pillar”’ (otbA0¢) 
in it emphasizes this theme of divine presence even more. That this is so is 
evident from 21:22-22:5, which explains that there is no physical “temple”’ 
(vadc) in the heavenly Jerusalem but that ‘‘the Lord God almighty is its temple 
[vac], and the Lamb” (21:22; so also 7:15-17), and that those in the city walk 
by their light (21:23-25; 22:5) and dwell in their immediate presence (22:3-4). 

Such a promise of permanently dwelling in God’s temple would have been 
appreciated by the Philadelphians, since their city suffered from earthquakes 
more than any other of the cities addressed. Though the true church is a spir- 
itually inviolable temple, it suffers presently in its physical form. This is the 
likely meaning of “‘cast outside the outer court of the temple” in 11:2 (see the 
comments there). However, at the final consummation no form of physical or 
Spiritual suffering will harm the church because of the full manifestation of 
God’s presence in its midst. This is indicated here by “I will make him a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and by no means should he go outside any more,” 
which is intended as the counterpart to 11:2 (note the use of vadcg [‘‘temple’’] 
and Ew [“outside”] in both texts). 

Christ’s statement that he will write “the name of my God and the name 
of the city of my God” on the overcomer who becomes permanently identified 
with the temple recalls Ezek. 48:35 (cf. 1 Macc. 14:26ff.). There the “‘name of 
the city” of the new Jerusalem is called “the Lorn is there” because he has 
established his latter-day temple in its midst, where his glory will reside forever 
(so Ezekiel 40-47; 48:10, 21; Targ. Ezek. 48:35; b. Baba Bathra 75b renders 
Ezek. 48:35 by “the Lorp is its name’ by changing the Hebrew pointing [see 
the Soncino edition]). Likewise, the language of Rev. 3:12 is repeated verbatim 
in 21:2 to introduce a vision of the end-time temple of God, where God will 
dwell forever with his people; the temple there is modeled on the Ezekiel 40-48 
temple (see on 21:10-22:5). This further emphasizes the theme of divine pres- 
ence in 3:12. 

This line of thought in which Jesus’ followers persevere through tribulation 
and then are rewarded with the presence of God and Christ in the “temple” 
(vac) is also found developed in 7:14-17. In fact, the believer's permanent 
identification with the “sanctuary” in v 12 is the consummation of the process 
that began with Christ unlocking the doors of the invisible sanctuary of salvation 
to them, as expressed in 3:7b-8a: “. . . I put before you an open door, which no 
One can shut” (note again the Targum’s interpretative paraphrase of Isa. 22:22: 
“T will place the key of the sanctuary and the authority of the house of David 
in his hand . . .”). This true sanctuary is placed in clear contrast with the false 
Synagogue of the Jews who now give ultimate allegiance to Satan. A link with 
3:7-8 is bome out further by the fact that the closest parallels to 3:8 and 3:12 
are found in ch. 21 (21:25 and 21:2, 10 respectively): Christ begins to ‘‘open” 
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the doors of the heavenly Jerusalem for the faithful here on earth, and no one 
can shut the doors, and this is consummated when his people enter through “the 
gates” of the new Jerusalem, which “‘by no means will they shut.” That the 
promise of a place in the Ezekiel 40-48 end-time temple has been inaugurated 
is suggested by the parallel with Rev. 11:2, and the fact that 11:2 pictures the 
community of faith on earth as already identified with that temple.227 

‘The opening clause 6 vixav (“the one overcoming”) is grammatically unrelated 
to the rest of the verse (a casus pendens), likely reflecting Semitic style.228 

{tis ambiguous in v 12 whether the name is written on the pillar or on the 
overcomer, but the ambiguity does not significantly alter the interpretation of the text, 
since the pillar is a metaphor for the believer. The context of Revelation makes explicit 
that the name is written on the overcomers themselves (see on 14:1; 22:4). One Jewish 
text affirms, partly on the basis of Ezek. 48:35 and Isa. 43:7, that “three are named after 
the name of God, and these are the nghteous, and the Messiah, and Jerusalem” (6. Baba 
Bathra 75b).229 Midr. Ps. 21.2 and Pesikta de Rab Kahana 22.5a affirm that the name 
of the Messiah and of end-time Jerusalem will be the same as the name of God (the 
former adduces Ezek. 48:35 and the latter appeals to Isa. 62:2 and Ezek. 48:35). The OT 
affirmed that God’s name was bestowed on all Israelites (e.g., Num. 6:27; Deut. 28:10; 
Isa. 43:7; Dan. 9:18-19). Num. 6:27 says that Aaron and his sons would “place my 
[God’s) name on the children of Israel.”239 

The permanent establishment of the overcomer as a pillar in the temple may also 
continue the imagery of Isa. 22:22ff., where Eliakim’s relatives achieve glory by “hanging 
on him as a peg firmly attached to a wall.” Some Greek OT witnesses even refer to 
Eliakim as being set up as a “‘pillar’’ in Isa. 22:23 (Vaticanus, Origen, and Q read omAa, 
“] will set up as a pillar” or ‘I will inscribe on a pillar”).23! In contrast to Eliakim’s 
dependents, who eventually lost their glory and position in the palace when he was finally 
removed (cf. Isa. 22:23-25), the followers of Jesus will never be removed from their 
position in the temple/palace because Jesus, the “true” Messiah, will never lose his regal 
position in the presence of his Father (“‘pillar” is metaphorical of permanence). Jesus 
began to fulfill the Isaiah prophecies about Israel's future “new name” through his death 
and resurrection. Those who have faith in Jesus are likewise identified with his new name 
(see on 2:17). 

The “opening” of doors in Isaiah and in Rev. 3:7 and 21:25 connotes entrance 
into God's presence, which highlights the same idea conveyed by the allusions in 3:12 
to Isaiah 56, 62, and 65 and Ezekiel 48. 

The appositional clause 7 xataBaivovca (“which descends”) is nominative but 
should be genitive, since it modifies tig xatvic¢ ‘lepovaaAny (‘‘of the New Jeru- 
salem’).232 The irregular lack of agreement is intended generally to attract attention 


227. 1 am grateful to Sean McDonough. David O'Brien, and other students in an Exegesis 
of Revelation course at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary (1992-93) for the observations on 
Rev. 3:8 in relation to 21:25 and on the relation of 3:12 to 11:2 with respect to the significance of 
being ‘‘outside.”” “2 

228. E.g., BDF §466, Robertson, Grammar, 459, refers to this as a nominative absolute. 

229. Cf. SB IN, 795. 

230, See Wilkinson, “ZTYAOL,” for the idea that the pillar and new name were part of OT 
and ancient Near Eastern coronation rites, so that here the combined metaphors identify overcomers 
with the stability of the newly installed Messiah. 

231. Following Kraft, Offenbarung, 82: cf. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 130-33, 
though Fekkes is skeptical about LXX influence. 

232. E.g., see BDF §136.1. 
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to the OT allusion, as observed already several times in chapters 1-2, despite the fact 
that the wording is not identical to the OT phraseology John maintains concord in the 
almost identical phrase in 21:2). Could Isa. 64:1! have influenced the nominative 
construction (‘‘Oh, that you would tear the heavens [and] come down’’)? The indeclin- 
able name Jerusalem (standing in a genitival position) is part of an allusion to Isa. 62:2 
and 65:15 (on the validity of the allusion see above on 2:17 and 3:12). In Isa. 62:1-6, 
redeemed Israel] of the future is referred to figuratively as ‘‘Jerusalem,”” which God 
“will call... by a new name” (cf. similarly 65:15-19, where Jerusalem also is equated 
figuratively with “God's servants,” who “will be called a new name”’). For grammatical 
solecisms as a stylistic device to attract attention to OT allusions see, e.g., on 1:4, 5, 
10-11 and 2:13, 20. Grammatically zealous copyists smoothed out the syntactical 
incongruity either by altering the nominative phrase to genitive tg xataPawovons 
(%2) or by changing it to a relative pronoun with a finite verb (f| xataBatver, “which 
descends’’). 

Caird and Mulholland conclude that the present participle xataPpaivovca (‘‘de- 
scending”’) means that the New Jerusalem is a present reality descending throughout 
history.233 However, participles have no tense of their own, but take on the time element 
of the immediate syntactical context. Here the context is future because of the preceding 
“I will write,’ which is confirmed from the use of the same present adjectival participle 
and phrase in the futuristic vision of 21:2 and 21:10. 

13. The saints are given the concluding exhortation “to hear” in v 13 
because they need spiritual discernment in the midst of the affliction that they 
are about to endure in order not to deny Christ’s name (cf. 3:8b, 10a) and to 
inherit the final reward. If they are not heavenly-minded and focusing on their 
final reward, they will be tempted to conform themselves to earthly circum- 
stances around them, which includes compromise of their faith because of 
persecution. 


CHRIST CONDEMNS THE CHURCH IN LAODICEA FOR ITS 
INEFFECTIVE WITNESS AND DEPLORABLE SPIRITUAL 
CONDITION AND EXHORTS ITS MEMBERS TO PERSEVERE 
BY BECOMING FAITHFUL WITNESSES AND RENEWING 
THEIR FELLOWSHIP WITH HIM SO AS TO REIGN WITH HIM 
(3:14-22) 


14 The self-description of Christ in this final letter emphasizes more expli- 
citly than in 3:7 his role as a ‘‘faithful witness,” first mentioned in 1:5. The 
three descriptions ‘‘the Amen, the faithful and true” are not distinct but 
generally overlap in meaning to underline the idea of Jesus’ faithfulness in 
testifying to his Father during his earthly ministry and his continuing as such 
@ witness. 


233. Caird, Revelation, 55; Mulholland, Revelation, 130. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND OF CHRIST’S TITLES 
IN 3:14234 


The promise of a new creation by the faithful God of Israel in Isa. 65:15-16 
primarily stands behind the title “the Amen, the faithful and true,” as well as 
behind the concluding ‘‘the beginning of the creation of God.” The notion of 
God and of Israel as a “faithful witness” to the new creation in Isa. 43:10-12 
forms the background for “witness.” These OT allusions are used to indicate 
that Christ is the true [srael and the divine ‘‘Amen, the faithful and true witness” 
to his own resurrection as ‘‘the beginning of the new creation of God,” in 
inaugurated fulfillment of the Isaianic new creation prophecies. If relevant 
Jewish exegetical tradition based on Gen. 1:1 or on Prov. 8:22, 30 (or Prov. 8:22 
by itself) were also in mind, it would have to be viewed as applied now to the 
new creation of the latter days, which is not inconceivable. 

L. H. Silberman, building on an earlier article by C. F. Burney, has argued that 
the phrase “the Amen” is a mistransliteration of Hebrew ‘adn (‘‘master workman’’), 
which is employed of Wisdom in Prov. 8:30 and of the Torah in the Midr, Rab. on Gen. 
1:1. He also argues that the following titles in Rev. 3:14, ‘‘the faithful and true witness” 
and ‘“‘the beginning of the creation of God,” respectively are drawn from the Hebrew of 
Prov. 14:25 (‘éd ‘emet, ‘faithful witness’) and 8:22 (résit darké, “beginning of his 
ways”’). To buttress his argument he shows that the midrash equates “beginning of his 
ways” and “master builder,” since both are applied to the Torah. Silberman concludes 
by proposing that Rev. 3:14 must have read in a Hebrew antecedent, “Thus says the 
Master Workman, the faithful and true witness, the foremost of his creation.’235 

J. A. Montgomery has proposed somewhat similarly that Rev. 3:14 is dependent 
on Prov. 8:22, 30. In particular, he argues that John in rabbinic fashion changed the 
vocalization of ‘adn (‘‘master builder’’) in Prov. 8:30 to ‘amén, understanding wisdom 
in that passage as the “Amen,” and used it as a title for Christ.236 In more straightforward 
fashion than Silberman, Trudinger, and Montgomery, others have proposed that Col. 1:18 
and Rev. 3:14 are parallel, that both depend directly on Prov. 8:22 and are employed 
polemically against Jewish-Gnostic ideas about Jesus as a mediating power but not a 
supreme power.237 Others have denied any dependence on Col. 1:15, 18 and have seen 
only a reference to Prov. 8:22, with the emphasis of dpyr| being on Christ's temporal 


priority to the original creation.238 
Silberman’s proposal and the others just described are possible. But apart from the 


234, This section summarizes Beale, “Old Testament Background of Rev. 3:14.” For further 
discussion of the alternative meanings of &px1j see M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 97-100. 

235. Silberman, ‘Farewell to O AMHN”; Burmey, ‘Christ as APXH.” P. O. Trudinger, “’O 
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problems of dating this Jewish tradition, other factors raise questions. Regardless of the 
relationship of Rev. 1:5 and 3:14 to Col. 1:15-18, both texts are to be interpreted primarily 
by their immediate contexts in Revelation. 3:14 is designed to be a literary development 
of Christ's title in 1:5. There Jesus as “faithful witness” and “‘first-borm of the dead” is 
related not to the original creation but to his ministry, death, and resurrection. The second 
part of the self-description in 3:14, “the beginning of the creation of God,” is evidently 
a development of the phrase “firstborn of the dead” in 1:5, which also immediately 
follows “the faithful witness.” . 

Despite what most commentators think, the titles in 3:14 do not link Jesus to the 
original creation, but are an interpretation of Jesus’ resurrection drawn from 1:5.239 His 
resurrection is viewed as the beginning of the new creation, which is parallel with Col. 
1:15b, 18b; cf. “first-born of all creation” (npwtdtoxog néong xticews) in Col. 1:15b, 
which may refer to the original creation in Genesis, and “the beginning, the firstbom 
from the dead" in v 18b (dpxn, npwtdtoxos éx tav vexpav). The latter phrase refers to 
the resurrection as a new cosmic beginning (as evident from the link not only with Col. 
1:15-17 but also with 1:19-20, 23). This is parallel with 2 Cor. 5:15, 17, where Paul 
understands Jesus’ resurrection as bringing about a “new creation” (cf. the linking Hote 
(“so that"’}; so also Eph. 1:20-23; 2:5-6, 10). 

The conclusion that the title “beginning of the creation of God” in 3:14 is an 
interpretative development of “firstborn of the dead” from 1:5 is confirmed by the 
observation that &pxrj (“beginning”) and npwtétox0¢ (“firstborn”) are generally related 
in meaning and especially are used together almost synonymously in Col. 1:18b (dpxi}, 
mpwtdtoxos &x Tav vexpav) of Christ’s sovereign position in the new age, as a result of 
the resurrection. In addition, the titles of Christ in Rev. 22:13 use &py7| (“beginning”) 
synonymously with mpa@tog (“first”). It is not inconceivable that 6 apy (“the begin- 
ning’’) could be an interpretative development not only of 6 mpwtdtoxos (“the firstbom’”’) 
in 1:5 but also of the immediately following phrase 6 &pyav (“the ruler’). If so, it might 
be an interpretative pun: Hebrew ré’sit (“beginning”) and ré’s (“‘ruler”) are based on 
the same root, and both dpy1 and &pyov typically translate r6’f in the LXX (about 75 
and 90 times respectively).240 

That is, Christ as “‘firstbom from the dead and ruler of the kings of the earth’’ in 
1:5 is interpreted in 3:14 as designating Christ as the sovereign inaugurator of the new 
creation. Consequently, the title: ‘‘beginning of the creation of God” refers not to Jesus’ 
sovereignty over the original creation but to his resurrection as demonstrating that he is 
the inauguration of and sovereign over the new creation. The variant exxAnaias 
(“church’’) for xticews (‘‘creation”) is secondary because of weak ms. support (only &) 
and because it may have been an unintentional misreading of xticews (the resulting 
reading of N is “‘the beginning of the church”). However, the variant may not have been 
accidental, since the scribe may well have been trying to conform the text to the parallel 
in Col. 1:15 and 18, where “firstborn of all creation’”’ is interpreted as ‘‘the head of the 
body, which is the church.” At the least, the variant reading would have come to represent 
an early interpretation of the verse as speaking of Christ as the beginning, not of the 
original creation, but of the newly created church or of the new age of the church. 

Many commentators have concluded that Isa. 65:16 (‘‘the God of amen [’amén]) 
stands behind the title 6 Aurtiv, although exegetical analysis is rarely adduced in support 
of the contention and the Isaianic connection is never related to the idea of the creation 


239. So likewise only Bumey, ‘‘Christ as APXH,”* 177, and Gilmour, ‘‘Revelation,”” 952. 
Rist, “Revelation,” 396, sees ideas of both original and new creation included. 

240. Cf. Burmey, “Christ as APXH,” 176-77, and Holtz, Christologie, 147, for further 
evidence that cpyt\ can include ideas of both “beginning” and “sovereign head” in Col. 1:18; Rev. 
3:14; and elsewhere. 
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in 3:14. But there is weighty evidence that the Isaiah text is the primary source for the 
titles in Rev 3:14. Specifically: 

(1) 6 Aptiv (“the Amen”) is a Semitic equivalent to both “faithful” (m1ot6c) and 
“true” (GAn@ivé¢), which is evident from the LXX’s typical translation of verbal and 
nominal forms of the root ‘mn (“be faithful”) mainly by motéc but also sometimes by 
GAnewvic.*4! Therefore, the threefold name could be an independent expanded translation 
of Isaiah's ‘‘Amen.”’ 

(2) Together with Rev. 1:5 (and the allusion there to Ps. 88[89]:38(37]), the textual 
tradition of Isa. 65:16 and its context represent a sufficient quarry of terms and ideas 
from which the titles in Rev. 3:14 could have been derived (cf. 3 Macc. 2:11, where God 
is referred to as “faithful . . . and true” [moto . . . xai dAn@ivéc]). The Hebrew text 
refers twice to God as “the God of truth (‘amén),”’ which is translated in the different 
Greek versions as tov @edv tov dAnOivdv (LXX), tv t@ 6e@ memotauévas (Aquila, 
Jerome; ms. 86 reads nemiotwpévac), and év t@ Ge dyrfv (Symmachus; Theod. has 
ctv for the second ‘‘Amen’’). 

Against this background the title 6 pa&ptug 6 motds xal GAndwvde (“the faithful 
and true witness”) in Rev. 3:14 is best taken as an interpretative translation of ‘amen 
(“Amen” = tv) in Isa. 65:16.242 Perhaps “Amen” is placed first followed by “faithful 
and true” to show that the latter pair is an interpretative expansion of the Isaianic “Amen.” 

The formulation could be an independent amplified rendering of the Isaiah text. 
Or perhaps “faithful” has been taken from Rev. 1:5 and understood in the light of Isaiah’s 
“Amen,” with “true” taken from Rev. 3:7, where it occurred as a rendering of “faithful” 
from 1:5. Yet another possibility is that the different readings of the LXX, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion were already extant in the first century in earlier versional 
forms or exegetical traditions of Isa. 65:16 (a possibility enhanced by the fact that ‘mn 
could be pointed in three ways, which correspond to at least two and possibly three of 
the Greek versional readings) and that the Rev. 3:14 rendering was sparked off by and 
composed under the influence of these versions or traditions. 

It is difficult to decide whether the enlarged rendering was done independently or 
dependently. The latter is an attractive possibility, since it seems more than coincidental 
that the four Greek versions of Isa. 65:16 together have virtually the same amplified 
renderings as Rev. 3:14. Whichever is the case, the articulation of the heavenly Chnist’s 
name through an exegesis of OT texts has affinities with the Jewish practice of formulating 
personal names for angels on the basis of exegesis of OT texts.243 

(3) “Amen” usually is a response to a word from God or to a prayer in both the 
OT and NT, and it sometimes refers to Jesus’ trustworthy statements. Isa. 65:16 and Rev. 
3:14 are the only two passages in the entire Bible where ‘‘Amen” is a name. 

(4) The “blessing” of the “God of truth” is unspecified in Isa. 65:16 but is 
identified in the following verse as the new creation that God will bring about: ‘For 
behold, I create ncw heavens and a new earth.” (Note also the connection of these two 
verses in the parallel ‘‘the former troubles/things are forgotten/will not be remembered."’) 

(5) That this section of Isaiah would be in mind is also likely since John has been 
meditating on 62:2 and 65:15 in Rev. 2:17 and 3:12, in addition to focusing on other 
related texts of Isaiah in 3:7, 9. 

(6) An allusion to Isa. 65:16 is also corroborated by Rev. 21:5, where the one 
sitting ‘‘on the throne” says "I5ob xa1v& nod moavte ( ‘Behold, I make all things new’’), 
a reference to Isa. 43:19 and 65:17, and then says of this declaration of Adyot motol xa 


241. See HR, in loc. 

242. So likewise Rissi, Future of the World, 21, and H. Schlier, TDNT I, 337, though they 
do not cite the Greek versions in support. 

243. See S. Olyan, A Thousand Thousands. 
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dAnswol elow (“these words are faithful and true’). The declaration itself is a develop- 
ment of the earlier allusion to Isa. 65:17 in Rev. 21:1 (“And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth”). In this light, it is not accidental that in 21:6 God or Jesus is called ‘‘the 
beginning” (7 &pxm). This may imply that the hoped-for new creation of 21:1, 5 has 
already been inaugurated by Jesus’ resurrection. This is further hinted at by the fact that 
of the three occurrences of muatdc xal GANnOwéc (‘faithful and true”) elsewhere in the 
book, one serves as an introductory affirmation of the truth that God will “make all 
things new” (21:5) and a second (22:6) functions likewise as an emphatic conclusion to 
the discussion of the new creation in 21:5-22:5 (although in 21:5 and 22:6 the words are 
plural). 

(7) Though the Psalm 89 background behind “faithful witness” is likely carmied 
over from Rev. 1:5 into Rev. 3:14, there is an additional OT background for the idea of 
“faithful witness,” especially in the context of the expression in 3:14, one that is 
highlighted there more than Ps. 88(89):38(37). The LXX of Isa. 43:10 says “ “You [Israel] 
are my witnesses and | am a witness,’ says the LorD, ‘and My servant whom I have 
chosen.’ ” Likewise 43:12-13 (LXX) is parallel with 43:10 and has “ “You [Israel] are 
my witnesses, and I am a witness,’ says the Lord God, even from the beginning” (xty@ 
pdptus, Adyer wipro 6 Ged, En aK’ apyiic). Though some LXX mss. in 43:12 omit 
pdptuc, the word pdptus still could be implied or assumed. 

What is striking is that Israel, God, and the Servant are all called “‘witnesses.” 
Indeed, the Targum interprets “My servant” as “My servant the Messiah.” To what are 
Israel, God, and the Servant or Messiah to witness? In context, it is evident that they are 
primarily witnesses to God’s past act of redemption at the exodus (43:12-13, 16-19) and, 
above all, to God's coming act of restoration from exile, which is to be modeled on the 
former redemption from Egypt. Isa. 43:18-19 refers to the coming restoration as none 
other than a new creation: “Do not remember the first things or consider the beginning 
things. Behold, I create new things.” Therefore, Israel, God, and the Messiah are to be 
witnesses of the future restoration and new creation. Isa. 44:6-8 also calls Israel a 
“witness’’ both to God’s past act of creation and to his coming deliverance of the nation 
from exile. Both Isa. 43:10-13 and 44:6-8 also underscore the notion that the witness is 
against the idols, who cannot compare with the true God and his sovereign acts. 

It is especially noteworthy that the ‘‘witness” given by Israel, God, and the Servant 
(Messiah) in Isa. 43:10-13 is to events “from the beginning” (ax’ dpyiic; likewise Isa. 
44:8), which are linked with the yet future new creation, to which they are likewise to 
bear witness. This phrase ‘‘from the beginning” and like formulations with dpyy in 
various contexts of Isaiah (LXX) refer to the “beginning” at the first creation (40:21; 
42:9; 44:8; 45:21; 48:16) or the “beginning” when God created Israel as a nation at the 
exodus (41:4; 43:9, 13; 48:8, 16; 51:9; 63:16, 19). But the point of saying that God is a 
“witness . .. still [yet, even] from the beginning” in the LXX of 43:12-13 (xdryo péiptuc 
... €t1 dn’ apyziic) is to emphasize the witness to God's past acts of redemption as new 
creations as the basis for his future act of redemption as an escalated new creation. God 
has been a witness to his past acts of creating the cosmos and of creating Israel as a 
nation at the exodus, and he will be a witness yer again to another creation. 

Therefore, the emphasis lies on Israel, God, and the Servant as ‘‘witnesses” to the 
coming new creation as another “‘beginning” in the nation’s history and in cosmic history. 
The “witness” of Isa. 43:10, 12 is to be understood as a true witness because of the 
directly preceding contrast with Isa. 43:9, where the “witnesses” (udptupac) of the 
nations (= false idols or prophets) are commanded by Isaiah to speak the truth (dAn67). 
The repetition of &An61¢ highlights the exhortation that the witnesses be true. It is not 
by happenstance that Jewish writers viewed the witness of Isa. 43:12 as a true witness, 
since it is explicitly contrasted in the midrashim with those who bear “false witness” 
(Midr. Rab. Lev. 6.1 and 21.5). 
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Therefore, John has in mind not Jesus as the principle, origin, or source of the 
original creation, but Jesus as the inaugurator of the new creation. tij¢ xtloews (‘‘of the 
creation’) is best taken as partitive genitive, although implicit in the idea of 4 apyt may 
be three ideas: inauguration, supremacy over, and temporal priority. The second and third 
of these ideas are apparent from the parallel in Col. 1:18 and especially from Rev. 1:5, 
where “‘firstborn from the dead” is directly explained by “ruler of the kings of the 
earth."244 

Some commentators who assume that tij¢ xticems tod Ge0d (“‘of the creation of 
God"*) refers to the original creation do not like the translation “beginning” for apxt) 
because they think this would necessitate viewing Jesus as a created being along with 
the rest of creation.245 However, seeing the phrase as a reference to the new creation 
results in the different understanding for which we have argued. No doubt, the message 
about the new creation (21:5) and of the book in general (22:6) is referred to as ‘faithful 
and true”’ because it is from Jesus who is ‘faithful and true” (19:9, 11; 3:14; 1:5). 

Lohmeyer has argued that “the beginning of the creation of God” refers to Christ 
as Lord of the newly created church community but not of the whole new creation. Codex 
Sinaiticus could be an early witness to such an interpretation (see above). Lohmeyer 
interprets 3:14 in the light of Col. 1:18, which he understands to pertain only to the 
creation of the church.246 However, even if it were granted that Colossians | is the only 
key to interpreting Rev. 3:14, even Col. 1:18 should not be limited to the new church 
community, since it is linked with the cosmic creation in 1:15-17. And Col. 1:19-20, 23 
shows that Paul understands Jesus’ position in 1:18 as extending beyond the church to 
the whole creation. Jesus and the church are the beginning of the new creation, but do 
not exhaust it. In support of Lohmeyer, however, it could also be contended that Jesus 
is viewed as Lord only of the church because that is the way he is presented in the 
inaugural vision of Rev. 1:12-20. Certainly this is partially correct, but, as in Colossians, 
Jesus and his community are the beginning of the new creation, but do not exhaust it, as 
Rev. 21:1-5 reveals. Further, it is also clear from Revelation | that Jesus is the universal 
Lord, especially from 1:5, which is the primary basis for 3:14. It has also been shown 
that 3:14 has integral links with 21:1, 5, which concern the universal new creation. 

Mauro comes close to suggesting initial fulfillment of the Isaiah 65 new creation 
prophecy as a possibility, though his discussion is brief.247 2 Cor. 5:14-17 also under- 
stands the resurrection of Christ as inaugurating the new creation prophesied by Isa. 43:19 
and 65:17.248 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE TITLES FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE LETTER TO LAODICEA 


The titles in v 14 must be related to the rest of the letter in some way?“? since 
the titles introducing all the previous letters are related to and developed in the 
letters. Jesus introduces himself to the Laodicean Chnistians as ‘‘the Amen, the 


244. For “beginning” as connoting temporal priority in Jewish and Greck literature see Holtz, 
Christologie, 145-46. 

245. E.g., Ladd. Revelation, 65. 
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249. Despite, e.g., Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 115, who sees no such connection. 
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faithful and true witness” because he wants them to stop compromising and 
emulate him so that they will also be zealous ‘‘faithful and true witnesses.”250 
If they do not heed his warning to repent, they will face him as a “faithful and 
true” judge (19:11), who will vomit them out (3:16). If they do become faithful 
witnesses, they also will show themselves to be a part of the new creation, which 
has been inaugurated in Jesus. Just as his “‘faithful testimony” led to him being 
“firstborn from the dead” (1:5) and thus launching the new creation (3:14), so 
their loyal testimony will demonstrate that they are a part of this new creation 
by virtue of their identification with him. 

The theme of this letter then is that the readers need to be renewed (vv 
18-20) as new creatures in their relationship with Christ by testifying to this 
relationship in an uncompromising manner. And the creative power of the 
resurrected Jesus can raise them from their spiritual torpor (vv 15-17), strengthen 
them in faith (v 18) so that they will repent (v 19), and confirm them in their 
enduring fellowship with him (v 20). If this happens, they will receive a reward 
(v 21). 

This church needs an injection of Christ’s resurrection power, since they 
are in the worst condition of all the churches in the letters. Even in the nearly 
dead church of Sardis there was a faithful remnant, but no such remnant is 
clearly discernible in the Laodicean church, nor is there any commendation as 
occurs to varying degrees in all the other letters. 

Perhaps the adjective “‘true” (cAn8.vdc) designates Jesus as the genuine or authen- 
tic witness in contrast to fleshly Israel as false witnesses (cf. Jesus as “true,” without the 
addition of “faithful,” in 3:7 in contrast to those in 3:9 ‘‘who call themselves Jews, and 
they are not, but they lie”). ‘‘True” probably includes not just mere moral and cognitive 
truth, but also authenticity in the redemptive-historical sense: Jesus is true Israel by virtue 
of his fulfillment of the Isa. 43:10-19 prophecy of God and Israel’s witness to the new 
creation. In contrast to unfaithful Israel, Christ fulfilled the prophecy by perfectly testi- 
fying to the new creation both before and after his resurrection. In this manner, he showed 
himself to be the true Israel prophesied by Isaiah. This attribute of authenticity may also 
be viewed against the Isaianic background of God saying that Israel should be a faithful 
witness in contrast to the nations, who are false witnesses to their idols, or to the idols 
themselves, false witnesses that the nations mistakenly believe to be the “truth” (4A nO, 
Isa. 43:9). Therefore, Christ is the ‘‘true witness” after which all other faithful witnesses 
are modeled (for this reason Jesus may call Antipas, who was martyred for his faith, only 
“My faithful witness” (Rev. 2:13], but not ‘true witness,” since only Jesus fulfilled the 
prophecy, though the two words could be generally synonymous). 

The problem with the Laodicean Christians probably arose from willingness to 
identify in some way with the trade guilds and their patron deities. Perhaps this identi- 
fication merely consisted in identifying with the guilds and not testifying to faith in Christ 
as a polemic against the guilds’ loyalty to their patron deities, who were considered 
tesponsible for the economic prosperity of each trade. Loyalty to these deities usually 
included professions of loyalty to the imperial cult. This background of idolatry may 
have been an additional reason for use of Isa. 43:10-13, since it portrays Israel as 
“witnessing” to the true God and against false deities (so likewise Isa. 44:6-11). Indeed, 
the double reference to “the God of truth” in Isa. 65:16 is set in contrast to false deities 


250. Likewise, A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 30. 
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only four verses earlier (65:11; cf. also the Targum, which refers to ‘‘idols” and “gods” 
associated with Rome). Similarly, the targumic combination of an undying “witness” to 
a new creation together with God as ‘faithful and true” is set in a context of polemic 
against idolatry in Israel (so both the Palestinian and Jerusalem Targums to Deut. 32:1-2; 
ef. MT of Deut. 32:12-18). 


15-16 With the image of Jesus as the “faithful witness” in mind, the Laodicean 
Christians are indicted for being generally ineffective in their faith. Their in- 
nocuous witness is the specific focus. It was ineffective either because it was 
nonexistent or because it was consistently compromised by their participation 
in idolatrous facets of the Laodicean culture (probably the same kind of com- 
promise envisioned in the letters to Pergamum and Thyatira: see on 2:12-29). 

The image of the Laodiceans being ‘‘neither cold nor hot” but “lukewarm” 
has traditionally been understood to be metaphorical of their lack of spiritual 
fervor and halfhearted commitment to Christ. One problem with this is that 
Christ’s desire that they be either “‘cold or hot’’ implies that both extremes are 
positive. The traditional view, however, has seen “‘cold”’ negatively, the idea 
apparently being that Jesus either wants the readers to be either zealous (“‘hot’’) 
for him or completely uncommitted (‘‘cold”’), but not middle-of-the-road.25! But 
it is unlikely that Christ would commend that extreme of complete disloyalty 
(though cf. 2 Pet. 2:21).252 

A more recent interpretation takes the metaphor differently. The picture 
of hot, cold, and lukewarm water is seen as a unique feature of Laodicea and 
the surrounding region in the first century. The hot waters of Hierapolis had a 
medicinal effect and the cold waters of Colossae were pure, drinkable, and had 
a life-giving effect. However, there is evidence that Laodicea had access only 
to warm water, which was not very palatable and caused nausea. Indeed, 
Laodicea had grown as a town because its position was conducive for commerce, 
but it was far from good water. When the city tried to pipe water in, it could 
manage only to obtain tepid, emetic water. “The effect of their conduct on Christ 
was like the effect of their own water” — Christ wanted “to spew them out of 
his mouth.”’253 

However, the above analysis has concluded that the particular ‘‘work” 
which is viewed as ineffective is that of their efforts to witness. The unbelievers 
of the city were receiving neither spiritual healing nor life because the church 
was not actively fulfilling its role of witnessing to the gospel of Christ. Two 


251. Most recently Krodel, Revelation, 142, and Thomas, Revelation ]—7, 305-6. 

252. This problem is acknowledged by so:ne who have held the traditional position — e.g., 
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the water problem in Laodicea; cf. more recently Porter, “Why the Laodiceans Received Lukewarm 
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reasons suggest that the issue of witness was the specific concern: (1) this is the 
issue for which all of the other churches are either applauded or condemned, 
and it would be unusual that the Laodicean situation would be different from 
the others; (2) Christ introduces himself as the “faithful and true witness,” and 
since all of the self-descriptions of the other letters are uniquely suited and 
related to the situations of the particular churches, the same is likely the case 
here. If the Laodicean Christians will not own up to their identity with Christ, 
he will not acknowledge them at the judgment but will “spew them out.” 

A few mss. (A 1006 pc) omit the phrase S¢eAov woxpds tic A Geotds (“I would 
that you were cold or hot”), but this is not original because of the lack of many quality 
witnesses and because it would have been easy for a scribe’s eye to skip to the following 
line, which also has a clause containing Ceotdéc (“hot”) and woxpdg (“cold”). Indeed, 
codex A has the words in the same order in v 16 as in v 15a. 

17 In contrast to Christ’s analysis, the church evaluated itself as being 
in good condition: “you say ‘I am rich and have become wealthy.’ They did 
not think that they had serious needs. Their boast may have been that they were 
in good spiritual condition or, more specifically, they might have believed that 
their healthy spiritual welfare was indicated by their economic prosperity. For 
a precedent they could have appealed to the OT, in which Israel’s material 
welfare in the land was a barometer of their covenant faithfulness to Yahweh. 
That some kind of boast about material welfare is in mind is likely from the 
observation that wherever nAototos (“rich”) and nAovtto (“I am rich’’) are 
used negatively in Revelation, the reference is to unbelievers who have pros- 
pered materially because of their willing intercourse with the ungodly world 
system (6:15; 13:16; 18:3, 15, 19). The same idea is present here. Indeed, this 
church is on the brink of becoming identified with such an ungodly system, as 
the second part of 3:17 bears out. 


That this is an economic-spiritual boast is also hinted at by the parallel of 
Hos. 12:8 with Rev. 3:17, which has been observed by many commentators: 
“and Ephraim said, ‘Surely J have become rich, I have found wealth for myself; 
in all my labors they will find in me no iniquity, which would be sin’”’ (so MT). 
The unique wording and thought in common between these texts suggest that 
it is more than a mere coincidental parallel, as many think, and that John has 
intentionally alluded to Hosea. The immediate context of Hos. 12:8 points further 
to this. Hos. 12:7 refers to Israel as a “merchant” who prospers through oppres- 
sion. In the wider context of the book Israel attributes its material welfare to the 
benevolence of its idols (e.g., Hos. 2:5, 8; 12:8; cf. Hosea 11 and 13). They, like 
some Christians in Asia Minor, may have thought that idolatrous syncretism was 
not inconsistent with their belief in Yahweh and that their material riches indi- 
cated their good relationship to Yahweh. But Yahweh's indictment of them is 
that they are in reality “worthless” (Hos. 12:11). 


Likewise, the Laodiceans are probably doing well economically because 
of some significant degree of willing cooperation with the idolatrous trade guilds 
and economic institutions of their culture. Already in the preceding letters 
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spiritual compromise because of economic factors has been seen as an un- 
avoidable temptation for Christians living in the major cities of Asia Minor (see 
above on Pergamum and Thyatira). The words used for wealth in 3:7 are used 
elsewhere not only for unbelieving “merchants” who have intercourse with 
idolatrous Babylon (so 18:3, 15, 19), but also for those who make gains by 
involvement with idolatry (so 6:15, alluding to the idolaters of Isa. 2:10ff., 19, 
21, and 13:16; the mAodtog [“‘wealthy’’] word group is used predominantly in 
OT prophetic literature of ungodly Israelites).254 

This conclusion receives additional confirmation from the intentional con- 
trast with the poverty (ntwyeia) of the church in Smyma, which was spiritually 
“rich” (mAobct0G), while the “wealthy” (mAovotoc) church in Laodicea 
(nAoNo10¢) was spiritually poor (ntwyx6c). We have seen that the material poverty 
of the Christians of Smyrna lay in their refusal to conform to the pressures of 
idolatry (e.g., that of the Roman cult), which brought them spiritual riches. The 
Laodiceans were the mirror opposite of the Smymeans. Their apparent willing- 
ness to participate in idolatry, even if through insincere, token acknowledgment, 
ensured their economic well-being, but ironically indicated their spiritual 
poverty. 

Their self-evaluation could not have been more wrong. They were the 
opposite of what they thought. They were really “wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked” because they were selling out their faith by idolatrous 
syncretism. The compromise made their witness to Christ impotent in its effect. 
This description in v 17b even implies that they were on the verge of being 
considered an unbelieving community (cf. also 2:5; 3:1-3), no different from 
the rest of the pagan world, which 3:16 expresses more explicitly. 

Verse 18 is the apodosis corresponding to the protasis in v 17. The Chris- 
tians of Laodicea are now exhorted to take a course of action described meta- 
phorically as buying from Christ “gold refined by fire.” If our understanding 
of the particular problem in Laodicea is correct, at least in broad outline, then 
this picture of obtaining gold from which all impurities have been burned away 
connotes their need to separate from the idolatrous aspects of their culture with 
which they are involving themselves and being stained. Refined gold is a biblical 
idiom for purifying one’s life by removing sin (cf. Job 23:10; Prov. 27:21; Mal. 
3:2-3; Pss. Sol. 17:42-43, 51 [where the ‘uncleanness of unholy enemies” to 
be removed from Israel probably refers to idolatry]). The metaphor is also used 
for the purifying effect of tribulation on God’s people (Zech. 13:9; 1 Pet. 1:6-9). 
The Laodiceans are under obligation to ‘‘refine”’ themselves in order to gain 
spiritual “riches” in the same manner as the church of Smyrna has done. 

The advice to “‘buy white garments so that you may clothe yourselves” 
has the same metaphorical significance as “refined gold.” This is evident from 
3:4-5, where the Sardian Christians are “clothed in white” because they did not 
“stain their garments.” As indicated earlier, the idea behind keeping ones gar- 


254. Cf. F Hauck and W. Kasch, TDAT VI, 324. 
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ments unstained (and obtaining white garments) is refusal to participate in 
idolatrous facets of society. Such refusal would spark off persecution and suffer- 
ing (see on 3:4-5). “Uncovering the shame of nakedness” is language employed 
in God’s accusation of Israel and other nations for participation in idolatry (so 
Isa. 43:3; Ezek. 16:36; 23:29; Nah. 3:5; probably also Isa. 20:4; cf. also Exod. 
20:26). The prophetic idiom is repeated here also to highlight the idolatrous 
nature of Laodicea’s sin. 

The picture of “eye salve” for regaining sight emphasizes the Laodiceans’ 
lack of spiritual discemment (cf. John 9:39-41), especially their ignorance of 
the lethal danger that their association: with idolatry posed for their faith. The 
exhortation to spiritual discernment at the end of the other letters and here in 
3:22 (see further on 2:7a) has particular relevance for this church, since its 
members, perhaps above all the others, have become anesthetized and insensitive 
to their spiritual plight. Consequently, they are complacent in their ignorance. 
Part of the exhortation in 3:18 appears again in 16:15b: ‘‘Blessed is the one who 
. .. keeps his garments, lest he walk about naked and people see his shame.” 
The purpose of this echo of the exhortation, together with the exhortation in 
3:22, may be to shock the readers into discerning the satanic realities standing 
behind the idolatrous institutions in which they are participating. None other 
than the “‘dragon”’ and his minions “‘the beast,” “‘the false prophet,” and ‘‘de- 
mons”’ are at work in these situations (so 16:13-14; cf. 1 Cor. 10:20-21)! 

Therefore, if the readers heed the threefold exhortation in v 18, their 
problems of spiritual poverty, nakedness, and blindness (v 17) will be solved. 
Some commentators rightly understand the accusation that they were ‘“‘poor, 
blind, and naked” and the threefold solution (v 18) against the background of 
(1) Laodicea’s well-known banking institutions, (2) its medical school, known 
for opthalmology, together with the region’s well-known eye salve, and (3) the 
city’s textile trade (Laodicea was famous far and wide for its woolen industry 
and tunics, which it exported).25 But there is no basis for assigning separate 
allegorical meanings to each of the three: exhortations.25° The presence of this 
background reinforces the understanding of the point being made: the church’s 
spiritual malaise cannot be cured by resort to the resources of idolatrous society, 
on which the Christians have been too dependent, or to their own resources 
(which could be the charge implicit in the statement ‘J have become rich”). 
Their illness can be remedied only by a renewed relationship with Christ, by 
“buying” true spiritual resources from him (cf. Isa. 55:1-3). 

The essence of the exhortation in v 18 together with the following one in 
v 19 is that the church is to renew its commitment to Christ and become an 
effective witness. Such a renewal, however, will certainly lead to persecution, 
tribulation, and material poverty (so 2:9), which will result in the Christians 
finding all they really do need in Christ (cf. 3:17a). Only in Christ are true riches, 


+ 255. Cf. Hemer, Letters, 199-200. 
256. As Swete, Apocalypse, 62-63, and others do. 
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clothing, and insight. Indeed, Jesus himself established the fount of all tre 
wealth through his own faithful witness in the midst of the suffering of the cross. 
And it is not a chance selection of words that is used in Christ’s exhortation to 
the readers to buy these three things from him, since in the initial vision he has 
already presented himself to all the communities as possessing gold and having 
a white appearance and eyes with piercing vision. That this portrayal from 
1:13b-14 (cf. 2:18) is linked with 3:18 is also suggested by the use of rupdc 
(“fire’’) in 3:18 and the perfect participle of rupéq (“burn”) in 1:15, as part of 
the description of Christ. In addition, could Christ’s “head and hair white as 
white wool” (1:14) also be in mind? Accordingly, are the readers also encouraged 
not to place trust in their woolen industry but in the resources of the slain but 
risen Lamb (5:6), who possesses incorruptible ‘white wool’ with which they 
can be clothed forever? The riches found in Jesus are the only kind of wealth 
that these readers need to buy.?57 If the idea of self-sufficiency is included, then 
the allusion to the city’s self-sufficient wealth serves to emphasize that the church 
has taken on the independent attitude of the surrounding society. 

Pressure on Christians in Laodicea could also have arisen from Jews, since there 
was a substantial Jewish population in the Phrygian region (cf. Cicero, Pro Flacco 28.68, 
Josephus, Ant. 12.147-53).258 

Philo, On Dreams 1.164, refers to being “blind” and “receiving the gift of 
sight’ from the Scriptures and to God as the one who can “anoint” (tyypi) eyes. 
Similarly Midr. Rab. Deut. 8.4, Midr. Rab. Lev. 12.3; and Midr. Ps. 19.15 affirm that 
God's Law is ‘a salve for the eyes.” Certainly Christ’s words and those of the 
Apocalypse are part of the ‘‘eye salve” that is to enable the readers to gain spiritual 
eyesight.259 

19 Christ encourages the Laodicean Christians to understand that the 
preceding indictments are not yet indications of his judicial wrath toward them 
but marks of his “love” for them as children. Therefore, his message to them 
is still one of “reproof and discipline” and not the punishing judgment of 
rejection (cf. Prov. 3:12; Pss. Sol. 10:1-3; 14:1). Therefore, they are to “repent” 
— change their mind about their present sinful course of action. Likewise, they 
are to “be zealous” as uncompromising witnesses before the onlooking pagan 
world. Nevertheless, there stands the threat that if they do not repent, they will 
prove themselves to be unbelievers and suffer the final judgment of rejection 
by Christ (so 3:16).26° 

There is no compelling reason to view vv 19-21, or any part thereof, as a separate 


literary unit from vv 14-18, as has been done in the past.26! 
20 Christ now invites the readers to renew the fellowship they have been 


257. Cf. Minear, New Earth, 57. eee 
258. See Applebaum, ‘Social and Economic Status,” 716-17, on Jewish economic guilds in 


Phrygia. On the Jewish population in Asia Minor in general see Smallwood, Jews under Roman 
Rule, 121, 139-40. cca 

259. Likewise also P.-R. Berger, “‘Kollyrium,”” 191. 

260. Against A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 458-59, who thinks vv [7-20 reveal that the 
readers are already considered as unbelievers needing conversion. 

261. Cf. Hemer, Letters, 201-2. 
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claiming to enjoy but in reality have nearly lost. The first part of the invitation 
is cast in metaphorical form, probably in dependence on Cant. 5:2: 


Cant. 5:2 Rev. 3:20 
“the voice of my beloved, he “T stand at the door and knock; if 
knocks on the door. Open to me, anyone should hear my voice and 
my beloved” (dav adeApdod pov, open the door, I will come in to 
xpover éni tiv Bbpav. Avoudv him” otnxe éni tiv Gdpav xai 
por, dbeAgr] pov).262 xpotar tv Tig dxovon tc davis 


pov xat d&volEn tiv Gdpav). 


This is an invitation not for the readers to be converted but to renew themselves 
in a relationship with Christ that has already begun, as is apparent from v 19.263 
Of course, it is always possible that some in the readership professed to know 
Christ, but really never had; for them the call would be to make their profession 
genuine. The allusion to Cant. 5:2 points to a focus on renewal of a relationship, 
since there the husband knocks on the door of the bedchamber to encourage his 
wife to continue to express her love to him and let him enter, but she at. first 
hesitates to do so. By analogy, Christ, the husband, is doing the same thing with 
regard to his bride, the church. Similarly, some Jewish commentators understood 
“open to me” in Cant. 5:2 as a call for Israel’s repentance within the purported 
context of a covenant relationship with God (Midr. Rab. Exod. 33.3; Midr. Rab. 
Cant. 5.2 §2, Pesikta de Rab Kahana 24.12; Pesikta Rabbati 15.6). 

It is also possible that v 20 has been modeled on the parable of the 
returning master in Luke 12:36-37: when the master returns from a wedding 
feast, the servants are to “open [the door] to him when he comes and knocks. . . . 
He will have them recline [at table] and will come up and wait on them.” If so, 
John probably applies the parable not to the parousia, as in Luke, but only to 
the renewal of fellowship (which is also a key theme in Luke; cf. John 10:2-4, 
which emphasizes the same idea). 

Although v 21 may best be interpreted primarily as an allusion to Christ’s 
final parousia, v 20 is more closely linked with v 19 in that it provides a 
motivation for the call for repentance given there.26 The repentance spoken of 
in v 19 is to be implemented by the readers heeding the invitation in v 20.265 
The focus of v 20 is on the immediate present and conditional coming of Christ 
rather than his definite, final coming (see further on 2:5 for discussion of the 
conditional comings in 2:5, 16; 3:3, 20).26 This is highlighted by Christ’s initial 
Statement that he presently “‘stands at the door” and presently is “knocking”; 


262. Cf. Feuillet, ‘“Cantique des Cantiques.” 

263. Against E. Cortes, “Cant 5,2 en Ap 3,19b-20.” 
264. Mounce, Revelation, 129. 

265. Ladd, Revelation, 67. 

266. Against Swete, Apocalypse, 63-64. 
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this emphasis is expressed by the durative sense of Kotnxa (“I stand’’),267 and 
the present active nuance of xpotdw (‘I knock”). In order to see v 20 as a 
reference to a purely future coming these verbs would have to be understood as 
having an exclusively future reference, which would be an unusual and forced 
rendering in such a conditional context with emphasis on present repentance 
(this is especially the case with éotnxo. [“I stand’]).268 The individualized 
appeal (singular “‘anyone’’) points to the same conclusion, since it accords best 
with a solution to the local problem and not with an expectation of the universal 
last coming.?6° Furthermore, if v 20 alludes in any way to the Lord’s Supper, 
then this would provide additional evidence that the issue here concerns Christ’s 
coming in anticipation of his yet future parousia (see further on 2:5); a eucharistic 
setting could be discernible from the use of the verb Seunvéw (‘‘eat, dine’’) and 
the cognate noun of the Last Supper in Luke 22:20; John 13:2, 4; 21:20 and of 
the Eucharist in 1 Cor. 11:20, 21, 25.270 

The xai preceding ciceAedcouc (“I will enter”) should be rendered as “then” 
because it functions to introduce the apodosis of te conditional clause begun by éév 
(‘“‘if’’),27! perhaps in reflection of Semitic style, where waw can function similarly.272 

21 Christ promises that if those in the church overcome pressures to 
accommodate to idolatry and resist taking a low profile in their witness, they 
will inherit a ruling position with him. If they overcome the same temptations 
to compromise their ‘faithful witness” that he overcame as the paradigmatic 
“faithful witness” (cf. 3:14b), they will be granted a ruling position in the 
messianic kingdom, just as Christ was given by his Father. As in the other letters, 
the precise time when the inheritance of this promise begins is ambiguous — at 
the completion of one’s faithful witness upon death, or at the final parousia, or 
both. If 3:20b-21 are dependent on Jesus’ words in Luke 22:29-30, then the 
emphasis could be on the fulfillment of the promise at the parousia.273 Neverthe- 
less, even the Lukan text is ambiguous about the time of the disciples’ reign: 
“You are those who have stood by me in my trials; and just as my Father has 
granted me a kingdom, I grant you that you may eat and drink at my table in 


267. Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis, 749; cf. BW, 104, 

268. It is so awkward to see the wording of v 20 as referring only to Christ’s final coming 
that even Thomas, Revelation |-7, 322-23, who takes all the concluding exhortations and promises 
of the other letters as references just to Christ’s last coming, sees here a “secondary” idea also of 
a present relationship with Christ. Jas 5:9 does use the perfect tense in the phrase “the Judge is 
standing (Kone) before the doors,” which is usually understood as referring to an expectation of 
the final coming (cf. Matt. 24:33; Mark 13:29). But, in contrast to Rev. 3:20, in James there are no 
conditional features in the context, and Zotnxev should still be viewed as having present significance, 
not future: Christ is presently ready to come, whereas in Rev. 3:20 he not only is ready to come but 
does actually come to those who open to him. 

269. Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 107, but see Bauckham, “Synoptic Parousia Parables,” 
173. Fe 

270. Likewise Mulholland, Revelation, 137. 

271. Cf. MHT II, 421-22. 

272. Cf. MHT II, 422; Ill, 335; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §457. 

273. As Bauckham, “Synoptic Parousia Parables,” 173, argues. 
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my kingdom, and you will sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel” 
(Luke 22:28-30; cf. Matt. 19:28; Mark 8:38-9:1, which probably refers not just 
to the parousia but to what began even in the lives of the disciples, either at the 
transfiguration or Pentecost [cf. Mark 9:2-8]). Those in the church who begin 
to overcome may even enjoy the inauguration of this promise before death, since 
it is clear from ch. 1 that believers are already participants in Christ’s kingdom 
(so 1:5-6, 9; see also on 2:26-28). 

On 6 vuxdv (“the one overcoming”) as a casus pendens or nominative absolute, 
reflecting Semitic style, see on 3:12. 


4:1-5:14: GOD AND CHRIST ARE 
GLORIFIED BECAUSE CHRIST’S 
RESURRECTION DEMONSTRATES 
THAT THEY ARE SOVEREIGN OVER 
CREATION TO JUDGE AND TO REDEEM 


The main point of chs. 4-5 is God’s punitive and redemptive purpose for the 
world beginning to be accomplished through the death and resurrection of Christ, 
through whose reign God’s purpose for creation will be consummately executed 
and divine glory accomplished. The pastoral purpose is to assure suffering 
Christians that God and Jesus are sovereign and that the events that the Christians 
are facing are part of a sovereign plan that will culminate in their redemption 
and the vindication of their faith through the punishment of their persecutors. 


THE RELATION OF CHAPTERS 1-3 TO CHAPTERS 4-5 


The picture of Christ in 3:21 presently sitting on his Father’s throne leads into 
the vision of chs. 4-5, where John explains in more detail and imagery the past 
act of Christ’s exaltation on his throne as ruler over the church and the cosmos, 
which was accomplished by his death and resurrection. This is supported by the 
similar wording used to describe Christ’s reception of authority in chs, 2-3 and 
5 (see the use of AapBdva [“‘receive’’] in 2:28; 5:7-9, 12 and of vixdw [“‘over- 
come] in 3:21; 5:5) and from similar descriptions of the ‘‘seven spirits of God” 
(3:1; 4:5; 5:6), the saints’ white clothing (3:5, 18; 4:4), the saints seated on 
thrones (3:21; 4:4), their crowns (2:10; 3:11; 4:4), and the image of an “open 
door” (3:8, 20; 4:1). Although ch. 5 is sometimes viewed as a second, future 
enthronement of Christ,! it is more natural to suppose that John has in mind 
only one enthronement, which is in the past and continues into the future. The 


1. See, e.g., Lang, Revelation, 109-23. 
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kingdom of the saints (1:6, 9; 2:26-27; 3:21) is a closely related theme that will 
also be developed in 5:10 (cf. 4:4). 

The theme of “overcoming” is especially developed in ch. 5 from chs. 
2-3, where it has its natural transition at 3:21. Believers are exhorted thrSughout 
the letters to “overcome” in the midst of tribulation because of temptations to 
compromise. To overcome is to persevere while suffering. The saints’ overcom- 
ing is compared to Christ’s for the first time in 3:21, where his act serves as the 
basis for their overcoming and consequent reign. 5:5-6 explains that Christ also 
overcame by persevering in the midst of suffering and, as a result, was granted 
kingship (cf. 5:7-13). This kingship is not merely a future reality but something 
that began at the resurrection. That chs. 4-5 perceive his kingship as an inaugu- 
rated reality is most evident from 5:9-10, where his death and resurrection are 
said to have resulted in the redemption of believers and their participation 
presently in a priestly kingdom (cf. Exod. 19:6). This observation obviously 
Necessitates the assumption that Christ also has begun to reign. That ch. 5 
portrays Christ’s inaugurated reign is emphasized by 1:5-6, where the same 
Exod. 19:6 allusion is applied to believers and preceded by the statement that 
Christ’s death and resurrection have resulted in his being ‘ruler of the kings of 
the earth.” Here also his death (év t@ afartt cov [“in your blood’’}; so 5:9) is 
considered a redemption resulting in the saints’ becoming a priestly kingdom. 

That Christ has faced suffering and death and overcome them is a basis 
of assurance to believers suffering for.their faith. They can be assured that just 
as he was granted a kingdom as a result of his perseverance, so will they. Their 
confidence is boosted by the fact that as they persevere in the present they are 
already participating in the promised kingdom (so 1:6, 9; 5:10). Their present 
possession of part of the eschatological reward of the kingdom should motivate 
them to continue to persevere and should provide them with great confidence 
that they will receive their full reward at the last day. They can be assured 
likewise that their persecutors will also receive their punitive recompense. 


CHAPTERS 4-5 AS A HEAVENLY LITURGY AND PATTERN 
FOR THE CHURCH’S LITURGY 


There have been a number of proposals that this vision reflects to some degree 
the liturgy of the synagogue or the early church. The cumulative effect of these 
proposals points to the likelihood that it incorporates significant elements from 
both liturgical backgrounds. But, to whatever degree this is correct, John in- 
tended the readers to see what is told of in the vision as a heavenly pattern that 
the church is to reflect in its worship rather than the other way around (just as 
the heavenly pattern of the tabernacle shown to Moses on the mountain was to 
be copied by Israel in the construction of their own tabernacle). Recent study 
should qualify recent liturgical explanations concerning the origin of significant 
elements in these chapters, especially the hymnic portions. While these explana- 
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tions have contributed to a further understanding of chs. 4-5, they have not 
focused enough on the significant OT allusions, especially those from Daniel.2 

Prigent’s is among the most persuasive of the liturgical views. He has suggested 
that Revelation 4-5 bears a striking likeness in structure to the synagogue moming liturgy: 
(1) celebration of God as Creator, (2) celebration of the Law and God as its author, which 
includes a celebration of God’s direction of Israel’s salvation history; (3) thanksgiving 
for Israel’s deliverance from Egypt through the Passover lamb, which is associated with 
(4) a “‘new song” also celebrating the Passover redemption. Prigent argues that this 
synagogue liturgy provided the dominant influence on the paschal liturgy of John's own 
church, on which Revelation 4-5 is based.3 

This is a possible analysis, but the influence of Daniel and Ezekiel is far more 
obvious, since not only are their structures present (see below), but so are verbal allusions 
to both (with respect to Daniel, we are also including allusions to other chapters of the 
book). On the other hand, there are no such precise allusions to the pascha! liturgy. 
Although Prigent would argue, for example, that the trisagion and the “new song” are 
direct references to the liturgy, it is just as likely that they are taken from the OT (see 
below on 4:8 and 5:8).4 Nevertheless, “the concepts of new creation and new exodus, 
which the church celebrates in baptism and eucharist’® and which Sweet contends are 
“meant to control all which follows,’ can be seen as incorporated into the Ezekiel-Daniel 
framework and as having an integral connection with the similar concepts in later 
chapters. 


Use of the Old Testament 


The same criticism of many of the liturgical theories can also be made of the more 
exegetical investigations by Holtz and Jéms. While the former rightly stresses the 
idea of enthronement in ch. 5,6 and the latter correctly emphasizes a judgment 
theme,’ neither pays sufficient attention to the contextual use of the OT references, 
especially from Daniel, which would support their respective views.§ 


2. On liturgical proposals for Revelation 4-5 see O'Rourke, ‘Hymns of the Apocalypse”; 
O. A. Piper, “Apocalypse of John and Liturgy of the Ancient Church”, Prigent, Apocalypse et 
Liturgie, 46-79; M. H. Shepherd, Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse, 77-84; Deichgraber, Gottes- 
hymnus und Christushymnus, 46-53; Delling, “Zum gottesdienstlichen Stil,” who also discusses the 
OT background; Mowry, “Revelation 4-5."" Most recently see Carnegie, ‘‘Hymns in Revelation,”’ 
who sees the background of chs. 4-5 as dominated by the Four Nights poem in arg. Pal. of Exodus 
12, which represents a Jewish-Christian tradition. He also summarizes the various liturgical views. 

See also Aune, “Influence of Roman Imperial Court Ceremonial on the Apocalypse,” who 
argues against proposals that chs. 4-5 reflect early church liturgy. Instead, he proposes that there 
are so many resemblances between John’s vision and that of “the ceremonial of the imperial court 
and cult that the latter can only be a parody of the former” (p. 5). While there may be some 
plausibility to this background, it certainly takes second place behind the OT-Jewish influence (see 
below). 

3. Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, 46-79. 

4. For criticisms of part of Prigent’s proposal see Carnegie, “Hymns in Revelation,” 35-36. 

5. Sweet, Revelation, 131. 

6. Holtz, Christologie, 27-53. 

7. Jems, Hymnische Evangelium, 23-48. 

&. The same criticism can be made of Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, 263-89. 
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While the majority of the important commentaries fall short in the same 
way, many at least attempt to deal more thoroughly with the OT allusions, 
although they are usually too limited (see references below). Even those few 
works dedicated only to studying the use of the OT in Revelation fail to give 
proper attention to chs. 4-5, much less to the use of Daniel there. One of the 
most thorough studies of the OT influence in these two chapters is by H. P. 
Muller. Miiller attributes the origin of the two chapters to the dominant influ- 
ence of certain OT texts, regarding Daniel 7 as one of the most prominent, but 
he limits its influence primarily to the last half of ch. 5.9 Vogelgesang has 
recently analyzed the use of Ezekiel in Revelation 4 in a thorough manner, as 
well as comparing the similarities and differences between John’s use of 
Ezekiel and its use in the apocalyptic merkavah (throne-chariot) traditions of 
Judaism. !° 

Therefore, essential to an understanding of Revelation 4—5 is the use of 
the OT and the relationships among the OT allusions.!! 


Overview of Structure 


An overview of the two chapters together reveals that they exhibit a unified 
structure which corresponds more to the structure of Daniel 7 than with any 
other vision in the OT. If we begin with Dan. 7:9ff. and observe the elements 
and order of their presentation that are in common with Revelation 4-5, a striking 
resemblance is discernible: 


1. introductory vision phraseology (Dan. 7:9 [cf. 7:2, 6-7]; Rev. 4:1) 

2. a throne(s) set in heaven (Dan. 7:9a; Rev. 4:2a (cf. 4:4a]) 

3. God sitting on a throne (Dan. 7:9b; Rev. 4:2b) 

4. God’s appearance on the throne (Dan. 7:9c; Rev. 4:3a) 

.5. fire before the throne (Dan. 7:9d-10a; Rev. 4:5) 

6. heavenly servants surrounding the throne (Dan. 7:10b; Rev. 4:4b, 6b-10; 
-§:8, 11, 14) 

7. book(s) before the throne (Dan. 7:10c; Rev. 5:1ff.) 

8. the book(s) opened (Dan. 7:10d; Rev. 5:2-5, 9) 

9. a divine (messianic) figure approaching God’s throne to receive authority 
to reign forever over a kingdom (Dan. 7:13-14a; Rev. 5:5b-7, 9a, 12-13) 


9. H.-P. Miller, ‘‘Formgeschichiliche Untersuchungen’; see a summary of his work on Rev. 
5:1-5 in his “Himmlische Ratsversammlung.” 

10. “Interpretation of Ezekiel in the Book of Revelation.” 

11. For in-depth documentation of the validity of the OT allusions discussed in this section 
sce Beale, Use of Daniel, 181-228. Among the best surveys of OT allusions in Revelation 4-5 are 
Swete, Apocalypse, cxl-clviii, 65-82; Charles, Revelation I, Ixix-Lxxx, 106-52; Sweet, Revelation, 
114-32: Comblin, Christ dans L'Apocalypse, 26-42, 67-16. See recently R. D. Davis, Heavenly Court 
Judgment, which breaks no new significant ground. 
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10. the kingdom’s scope: “‘all peoples, nations, and tongues” (Dan. 7:14a 
[MT]; Rev. 5:9b) 

11. the seer’s emotional distress on account of the vision (Dan. 7:15; Rev. 
5:4) 

12. the seer’s reception of heavenly counsel concerning the vision from one 
of the heavenly throne servants (Dan. 7:16; Rev. 5:5a) 

13. The saints given divine authority to reign over a kingdom (Dan. 7:18, 22, 
27a; Rev. 5:10) 

14. concluding mention of God’s eternal reign (Dan. 7:27b; Rev. 5:13-14). 


Both visions also contain the image of a sea (Dan. 7:2-3; Rev. 4:6). 

Revelation 4—5 thus repeats fourteen elements from Dan. 7:9ff. in the same 
basic order, but with small variations resulting from the expansion of images. 
For example, Revelation 5 places the messianic figure's approach to the throne 
after the mention of the seer’s emotional distress and reception of angelic counsel 
and before the opening of the books. On the other hand, Daniel 7 has the “son 
of man” ’s approach before the seer’s distress and reception of counsel, and has 
the opening of books before the ‘‘son of man” ’s approach. Further, Revelation 
4-5’s description of the heavenly throne servants is fuller than Daniel 7’s and 
repeatedly mentions their presence around the throne, while they are mentioned 
only three times in Daniel. 

If only the first section of the vision in Rev. 4:1—-5:1 is considered, then it is 
evident that one other OT vision — Ezekiel 1-2 — is the source of an even larger 
number of allusions and has many of the same elements as in the list above. It has 
consequently been held to be the dominant influence. But there are more variations 
in order, and five important elements are lacking in Ezekiel 1-2: (1) the opening of 
books, (2) the approach of a divine figure before God’s throne to receive authority 
to reign forever over a kingdom, (3) which consists of all peoples of the earth, (4) the 
reign of the saints overa kingdom, and (5) mention of God's eternal reign. Therefore, 
it is the structure of Daniel 7 that dominates the whole of the Revelation 4-5 vision. 
In 5:2ff. the structure of Ezekiel 1-2 and allusions to it fade out. 

Revelation 4—5 also reflects the scene of a throne room in a heavenly 
temple.!2 Such a temple scene is discernible from several observations: (1) 4:8 
alludes to the heavenly temple vision of Isa. 6:1-4. (2) 11:19 and 15:5ff. develop 
the picture of ch. 4 with explicit reference to a “sanctuary” (“the ark of the 
covenant” also appears in 11:19); in particular, John’s entering a “door opened 
in heaven” (60pa tvewypévn ev t@ odperva) in 4:1 is probably linked to the 
opening of the heavenly temple in 11:19 and 15:5 (11:19: qvotyn 6 vads tod 
Geod 6 tv tH odpave [“‘the sanctuary of God in heaven was opened’’] and 
almost identically 15:5).!3 (3) The link between 4:1 and 11:19 and 15:5 is 


12. Cf. Mauro, Patmos Visions, 149-68; Carrington, Meaning of Revelation, 113, 381-90. 
13. In Test. Levi 5:) “the gates of heaven are opened” to reveal one sitting on a throne ina 
temple (cf. Test. Levi 18:6). 
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confirmed further by the fact that the phrase ‘‘flashes of lightning and sounds 
and thunders” in 4:5 is repeated three times later in the book, each time with 
additions intensifying the imagery;'4 two of the repetitions appear in 11:19 and 
16:18, the latter being introduced in 15:5. (4) The “seven lamps” in 4:5 allude 
to the lamps of the lampstand in the temple (see on 4:5). (5) The altar of incense 
in 8:3; 9:13; and 16:7 appears in passages which allude to the ch. 4 vision (see 
on each of the three passages). (6) Recalling that Revelation 4-5 is modeled on 
Daniel 7, a temple depiction would be enhanced if Dan. 7:9-14 could be under- 
stood as a vision of a temple-throne room in heaven.!5 

To sum up, in purely literary terms Ezekiel and Daniel are the dominant 
influences. Since the structure of Ezekiel 1-2 and allusions to it fade in 5:2ff. 
and the structure of Daniel 7 continues in 5:2ff., it is probable that the whole 
vision reflects the dominant framework of Daniel 7. This is based on the obser- 
vation that chs. 4-5 form one vision and should be studied as a unit. 

This placement of Revelation 4-5 within the conceptual framework of 
Daniel 7 has significant interpretative implications. While some of the proposed 
allusions from Daniel in ch. 4 may appear questionable, they become more 
plausible when seen within the larger Danielic framework of the whole vision. 
The presence of allusions to Daniel 7 and other chapters of Daniel in Revelation 
4-5 serves to corroborate the presence of the Danielic pattern. 


GOD IS GLORIFIED BECAUSE HE IS SOVEREIGN JUDGE AND 
REDEEMER OVER CREATION AT ITS INCEPTION AND 
THROUGHOUT HISTORY (4:1-11) 


The Introductory Vision Terminology (4:1-2a) 


1 Just as Daniel 7 and Ezekiel 1 commence with introductory vision phrase- 
ology, so Revelation 4 begins: ‘‘after these things I saw, and behold.” Several 
OT visionary passages are analogous to v la, where elSov (“I saw’’) and i800 
(“behold”) are combined, so that the wording could be seen as commonplace 
in such contexts (Zech. 2:1, 5; 5:1, 9; 6:1; Ezek. 1:4, 2:9; 8:2, 4, 10; 10:1, 9; 
Jer. 4:23-26; cf. Zech. 1:8; 4:2). However, it is more than coincidence that v la 
has its closest and almost exact verbal analogy in Daniel 7:6a, 7a (MT). 

Met& tadta (“after these things’’) does not place the events within the 
visions in chs. 4—5ff. after the events narrated in chs. 1-3. It indicates rather 
only that a new vision is coming after the vision in chs. 1-3. This is the order 


14. Bauckham, Thevlogy of the Book of Revelation, 41-42. 
15. So Lacocque, Daniel, 124-26. 
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in which John saw the visions but not necessarily the historical order of their 
occurrence as events. The phrase is also used in this way in subsequent sections 
of the book (7:1, 9; 15:5; 18:1; 19:1). 

The phrase concerning the “trumpet” (v 1c) followed by the rapture in 
the Spirit (v 2a) shows a further link with the preceding chapters, since the 
same combination occurs in the commissioning section of 1:10ff. and John 
refers here to the “first voice” he had heard (cf. 1:12, where it appears to be 
the voice of Christ). This link to ch. 1 shows that John is continuing to fulfill 
the prophetic commission to write by recording the following visions (see on 
1:10-11). 

After echoes of the visionary scenes of Ezekiel and Exodus 19 in v 1b-c, 
a clear reference to Dan. 2:28-29ff. is found in the last phrase of v 1. The use 
of Set (“‘must,” “is necessary”) expresses divine determination. In the light of 
the allusions to Daniel 2 observed in Rev. 1:1, 19 it is significant that the 
introduction of the next major section in the book at 4:1b also contains the same 
allusion. ; 

Most commentators see 4:1 as an introduction to a new section in the 
book, and the majority of these view it as introducing all the visions up to the 
end of the book.!6 Not only does the language again reflect Dan. 2:28-29, 45 
but the allusion is also apparently used in the same way as in 1:1 and 1:19: 
SeiEw oor & Sei yevéo@on petix tadta (“I will show you what must come to pass 
after these things”; above all cf. Dan. 2:29, 45 Theod., although this could be 
a composite of all the similar Daniel 2 phrases). It is unlikely that peté& toto 
(‘after these things’”’) introduces v 2 (so only WH and marginal readings in the 
RV and ASV) rather than concludes v 1, especially because of the parallelism 
with 1:10 and the Daniel 2 allusions in 1:1, 19 and 22:6. 

Interestingly, the vast majority of futurist commentators have taken Rev. 
4:1 as one of the most obvious indicators of their position.!7 However, as in 
1:19, pet& todto (‘after these things’’) is likely synonymous with Daniel's 
én’ 2oyatwv tav hwepav (‘‘in the last days’’), so that the visions of Rev. 4:2-22:5 
are generally eschatological in scope (see discussion of the use of Dan. 2:28-29ff. 
in 1:1 and 1:19 above). pete tadta is probably also equivalent to such inaugu- 
rated latter-day phrases as are found in Mark 1:15; Acts 2:17; Gal. 4:4; 1 Cor. 
10:11; 2 Cor. 6:2; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; 1 Pet. 1:20; 2 Pet. 3:3; Heb. 1:2; 9:26; 
Jas. 5:3; 1 John 2:18; Jude 18. We have already seen that the pet& tadta allusion 
from Daniel in 1:19 (and its equivalent év téye1 [“quickly”’] in 1:1) has indicated 
that the fulfillment of the Daniel 2 prophecy concerning the establishment of 
God’s kingdom has begun in Christ and the church. 

If our inference concerning pet& toita in 1:19 is correct and the same 
use occurs here, then the visions beginning in ch. 4 need not refer exclusively 


16. E.g., Tenney, Interpreting Revelation, 70-71; Beasley-Muray, Revelation, 25-26, Sweet, 


Revelation, 47. 
17. E.g., Mussies, Morphology of Koine Greek, 344, 
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to a period after that of chs. 1-3.!8 Rather, the concluding phrase of 4:1 affirms 
only that the subsequent visions of the book are further visions concerned with 
an explanation of the “latter days,”” which are both “realized” and “‘unrealized,”’ 
set in motion but not consummated (as ch. 1 affirms), including the eschatologi- 
cal past and present as well as the future. 

The significance of the Daniel 2 allusion is that suffering Christians can 
take heart that God not only has all knowledge of historical affairs but has 


decreed them and guides them. 

Johnson has argued that “‘what must take place after these things” refers to what 
follows that which is at present as the Apocalypse is written. Therefore, the visions in 
chs. 422 pertain to a period after the time of the historical churches addressed in the 
letters.!9 This view is based on Keil’s analysis of the phrase in Dan. 2:28, 29, 45, where 
the same conclusion is drawn. However, Keil also affirms that the events “that must 
occur afterward” include the immediate future of the then reigning King Nebuchad- 
nezzar as well and therefore of the writer himself.2° Consequently, Johnson’s conclusion 
that this phrase refers to a period after the time of the historical churches of the letters 
is not supported by Keil’s study. But even in contrast to Keil, strictly speaking the 
“latter days” of Dan. 2:28 (= “after this,” Dan. 2:29, 45), to which the entire dream 
and interpretation are said to refer, includes not only the immediate and distant future 
but also the immediate past and present. This is evident from the fact that the head of 
gold in Dan. 2:37-38 is identified as Nebuchadnezzar in his present reign (‘‘You are 
the head of gold’’). But the description of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign in vv 37-38 is so 
broad that not only the immediate future but also the recent past is included. This could 
further support our conclusion that the Dan. 2:28ff. allusion in Rev. 1:1; 19; 4:1 refers 
to the “latter days” having been inaugurated in the past and continuing in the present 
and into the future. Nevertheless, the focus of Daniel’s “latter days” is surely on the 
establishment of God’s kingdom in the future, which we have argued John saw as 
inaugurated. 

The genitive participle AcAovang, (‘speaking’) should be accusative in concord 
with tiv, which itself is a relative pronoun referring back to 4 davi, “the voice”; this 
was observed by later scribes who changed it to accusative (e.g., & gig Prim Ambr). 
Others changed it to nominative, apparently intending to conform it to nominative ¢avy 
(e.g., 2329 pc).2! The irregularity is an intentional indicator of an allusion to Exod. 
19:16-19 (see above on 1:10b-11). 

In addition, the following participle A¢ywv should be feminine nominative in 
agreement with dwvt| but is masculine (scribes, again changed it to agree with its 
antecedent: so X! MA). Many grammanans see nominative A¢ywv as a Semitism repre- 
senting the indeclinable /é’mdr, as it does in the LXX (so likewise 5:11-12; 11:1, 15; 
14:6-7; see on 14:7).22 Porter acknowledges “at most” only “LXX enhancement,” 
pointing out that all periods of Greek use A¢yav this way;23 however, his evidence is 
fragmentary. The use here and throughout Revelation is probably better referred to as an 
intentional] stylistic Septuagintalism, since of the 870 occurrences of the infinitive con- 


18. Against Lindsey, Late Great Planet Earth, 66, and most recently Thomas, Revelation 
1-7, 337. 

19. So A. FE. Johnson, “Revelation,” 461, 464. 

20. Keil, Daniel, 111-12. 

21. See further Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 120, for further mss. supporting both 
changes. 

22. E.g., MHT Il, 315. 

23. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 138-39. 
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struct lé"mér in the MT, 770 are rendered in the LXX by Aéyow,4 and because Aéyov is 
always used in Revelation in conjunction with an OT allusion. Here the Septuagint idiom 
further attracts attention to the Exudus allusion.25 


2a_ The introductory section of 4:1-2a concludes with a reflection of the 
prophet Ezekiel’s repeated rapture in the Spirit. This scene is a reproduction of 
the angelic council visions that other OT prophets in addition to Ezekiel wit- 
nessed (note the allusions to such scenes as Isa. 6:1ff. and 1 Kgs. 22:19ff. in 
Rev. 4:2b, 8a, b, 9a, 10a). John catches a glimpse of Yahweh’s heavenly council. 
Like the OT prophets, he is commissioned and called as a prophet by being 
summoned into the secret heavenly council of the Lord (see on 1:10-20 for the 
initial commissioning vision). In his prophetic role he is to go back and com- 
municate God's hidden purpose to his people and tell them what part they are 
to have in carrying it out.26 He has been ushered into the timeless dimension 
where truth and reality can clearly be discerned. Thus, in vv 1-2a John identifies 
himself again with the prophetic authority of the OT (cf. 1:1, 10, 12, 19-20). 
Therefore, there is little basis for seeing “come up here” in 4:1 and John’s 
spiritual rapture in v 2 as symbolic of the church’s physical rapture before the 
tribulation.2? 

Being ushered into the spiritual, timeless dimension of God’s heavenly 
council means that the time of the events that John sees in vision may be difficult 
to determine precisely. Some of the symbols may be descriptive symbolism in 
that they portray what has taken place up to the present. Or they may contain 
determinative symbolism predicting what will come to pass.28 We have observed 
how all the visions from 6:1 to 22:5 flow out of the vision in chs. 4-5 (see pp. 
108-51 above). They are all visions coming from the sealed book of 5:1ff. 
Therefore they all probably have a mixture of past, present, and future elements. 
This is consistent with the conclusion above that the reference to Dan. 2:28ff. 
in Rev. 4:1 refers to the general ‘‘already-and-not-yet”’ eschatological nature of 
the following visions. Only careful interpretation can discern which parts are 
descriptive and which are determinative, and sometimes there may be ambiguity. 


The Picture of God Sitting on a Throne (4:2b-3) 


2b The OT theophanies form the general background for v 2b, although 
Ezekiel 1 is uppermost in mind, since clear reference is made to it in the 


24, Ibid., 138. ; 

25. Swete, Apocalypse, 66, and 1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 495, see A€ywv as masculine 
because of the author's attempt to align gender with the male person behind the voice (gwv1). On 
the debate whether the kind of solecism involving A¢yav is a Semilism or a Septuagintalism see pp. 
103-5 above. 

26. Cf. H.-P. Miller, “‘Himmlische Ratsversammlung.” 

27. Which, e.g., Walvoord, Revelation, 103, argues is implicit in 4: Iff.; see further Gundry, 
Church and the Tribulation, 68-69. 

28. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 60-61. 
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following phrases. It is possible that Exerto (“was set”) reflects the result of a 
previous act of placing, which would be traceable to Dan. 7:9a, where “thrones” 
are “set up.”29 According to the similar order of images in Daniel 7 and Ezekiel 
1, the image here of a divine being sitting on a throne can refer to either OT 
context. The repeated use of the plural of @pdvoc (“thrones”) in v 4a and the 
Danielic paradigm of chs. 4~5 would lend support to this proposal. 

@pdvos (“throne”) as God’s throne occurs 17 times in chs. 4-5 (of 38 
occurrences in chs. 4-22). The high frequency in chs. 4-5 emphasizes that, 
although God’s realm is separated from the earthly, he is nevertheless in control 
over earth’s affairs. Regardless of how rampant evil seems to run and to cause 
God's people to suffer, they can know that his hand superintends everything for 
their good and his glory. This is demonstrated by the fact that all the judgments 
in chs. 6-16 issue from God’s throne (e.g., 6:1-8, 16; 8:3-6; 16:17). 

The throne’s universal sovereignty is highlighted by the fact that John 
places it in the center of his heavenly cosmology.*° The circular constructions 
around the throne symbolically enhance God’s cosmic, universal kingship, a 
symbolic configuration attested elsewhere in the ancient world.3! All heavenly 
beings find significance only in their various placements around the central 
throne. And all earth’s inhabitants are appraised on the basis of their attitude to 
God’s claim to rule over them from this heavenly throne (cf. 6:16-17; 20:11-12). 

The participle xa8pevoc (literally, “sitting” ) functions here as a finite verb (“‘sat” 
or ‘was sitting’’).32 

3 References from Ezek. 1:26, 28 and from Ezek. 9:2 (LXX); 10:1 
(LXX); and 28:13 have been combined, although reflections of Exod. 24:10 and 
especially Exod. 28:17-20 are also included. Ezekiel 9, 10, and 28 and Exodus 
have been thought of in relation to Ezek. 1:26 because they are all associated 
with a theophany scene and mention a sapphire in association with the 
theophany. Among the most prominent of these influences combined with 
Ezekiel 1 here are those of Ezekiel 28 and Exodus 28 since all three stones 
mentioned in Rev. 4:3 are also mentioned in those chapters. Individual meanings 
are not to be assigned to each of the stones; collectively they represent God's 
sovereign majesty and glory since they appear in OT theophany scenes in which 
divine glory is manifested and because they are directly linked to God's glory 
in Rev. 21:10-11, 18-23.33 

The three stones in 4:3 are a summary and an anticipation of the fuller 


29. Of the 24 occurrences of xeipant (‘‘be set’’) elsewhere in the NT, 19 have a nuance of 
reference to the recent past (Matt. 3:10; 28:6; Luke 2:12; 23:53; John 2:6; 19:29; 20:5, 6, 7, 12; 
21:9) or to the indefinite or distant past (1 Cor. 3:11; 2 Cor. 3:15; Phil. 1:16; 1 Thess. 3:3; 1 Tim. 
1:9; Rev. 21:16; Matt. 5:14; Luke 12:19). See Swete, Apocalypse, 67, and F. Bleek, Lectures on the 
Apocalypse, 197, who see Exerto (“was set’) in 4:2b as equivalent to the Passive voice of tiny 
(“place’’). 

30. CF. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 101-3. 

31. Aune, “Influence of Roman Imperial Court Ceremonial,” 10. 

32. Mussies, Morphology, 325. 

33. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, in loc. 
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list of precious stones in ch. 21, where the glory of God is revealed, not only 
in heaven, as in 4:3ff., but in consummated form throughout the new creation. 
This first mention of “‘jasper’’ highlights the summarizing nature of the threefold 
list, since it is the first precious stone mentioned in ch. 21 (twice: 21:11, 18) 
and is at the head of the list of the twelve foundation stones of the end-time 
city’s wall in 21:19. The placement of ‘‘jasper’’ at the beginning of the list in 
4:3 underscores the association of divine glory, since it is the only stone in ch. 
21 that is explicitly linked to glory (in 21:11 the latter-day city has “the glory 
of God, her luminary like a precious stone, as a jasper stone shining like crystal; 
see further on 21:11). The stones intensify the light around the throne by reflect- 
ing the unapproachable brightness, and hence glory, surrounding God himself 
(cf. 1 Tim. 6:16; Ps. 104:2). 

The ‘‘rainbow” implies, as probably also in Ezek. 1:28, that God’s actions 
of judgment portrayed in the following visions will be tempered with considera- 
tions of mercy (in view of the Noahic covenant). How it will be in particular is 
explained in the following chapters; in general, in-view of the judgments intro- 
duced by chs. 4—5, the rainbow shows that it is important from the beginning 
that God bear witness that, even as judge, he will be gracious to his true people.4 
Above all, the rainbow evokes thought of God’s glory, since Ezek. 1:28 meta- 
phorically equates it with “the appearance of the surrounding radiance . . . the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lorp” (likewise Midr. Ps. 89.18; 
Midr. Rab. Num. 14.3; 6. Hagigah 16a, all citing Ezek. 1:28 in support; cf. Midr. 
Rab. Gen. 35.3). 

The precious stones together with the rainbow are an incipient hint, not 
only that this vision eventually will issue into a new creation, but that it already 
actually portrays the beginning of the new creation in heaven: the precious stones 
in 21:10-11, 18-23 are part of a depiction of the new creation, and the “rainbow” 
is the first revelatory sign of the new creation that emerged after the Noahic 
flood. That the new creation is inaugurated with Christ’s redemptive work is 
apparent from 3:14 (see the comments there) and the use of ‘‘new” in 5:9 to 
describe that work (see ‘“‘new heaven and earth” in 21:1). 

The structure of the vision up through v 3 corresponds more with that of 
Daniel 7 and Ezekiel 1 than with any other similar OT scene (introduction of 
throne and then of the one who is enthroned, who is then described), and 
references to Ezekiel 1 dominate within this structure. 

Instead of ipic (“rainbow”) some mss. (X* A 2329) have uepeic (“priests”), which 
arose unintentionally from an error of hearing.*5 


34. K. H. Rengstorf, TDNT Il, 342. 
35. Thomas, Revelation I-7, 369. 
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The Picture of a Throne before Which Are Attendants, Fire, and a 
Sea (4:4-8a) 


4 Now a heavenly entourage around the throne is pictured. The elders have 
been variously identified as (1) stars (from an astrological background), (2) an- 
gels, (3) OT saints, (4) angelic, heavenly representatives of all saints, (5) patn- 
archs and apostles representing the OT and NT saints together, and (6) repre- 
sentatives of the prophetic revelation of the twenty-four books of the Old 
Testament.36 

The elders certainly include reference to OT and NT saints. They are either 
angels representing all saints or the heads of the twelve tribes together with the 
twelve apostles, representing thus all the people of God. Identification of them 
as angels is consonant with some of our earlier observations that many of the 
traits and functions characteristic of angels are likewise applicable to humans 
(see on 1:20b). Probably the elders are angels who are identified with the twelve 
tribes and the twelve apostles, thus representing the entire community of the 
redeemed of both testaments (the songs in 15:3-4 may also point to the inclusion 
of OT and NT saints). 

Also suggesting this conclusion is the fact that the angel who reveals the 
visions of the book to John is referred to as “‘a fellow servant of yours and of 
your brethren the prophets and of those who heed the words of this book,” all 
of whom are to worship together (22:8-9). If the four living creatures (v 6) are 
heavenly representatives of all animate life throughout creation, as most inter- 
preters think, then the elders are probably heavenly representatives of God's 
people (in / En. 60:2 both “angels and the righteous stand around” God’s 
throne). The four creatures represent general creation and the elders the elect of 
God’s special creation.37 

In this light v 4 is a development of the ideas of the previous chapters 
concerning the saints’ crowns, white clothing, and dominion, which will be granted 
to them if they persevere (2:10, 26-27; 3:4-5, 11, 18, 21). The readers are given a 
look into heaven to see that the saints of old together with deceased Christians who 
have persevered have received the heavenly reward of crowns, white clothing, and 
kingship (in this regard, “my Lord” in 7:14 may not be a title exclusively suitable 
for angels but also applicable to deceased saints who have been exalted to a more 
consummate stage of ‘kingship and priesthood”’; cf. 1:6 and 5:10 with 20:4-6). 
And the readers can be assured that they too will receive a like reward, if they are 
faithful to the end. This assurance is intensified since the vision actually portrays 
the reward of saints of all ages, including those yet to die. 


36. Consult Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 183-214 for secondary literature on this issue and 
Briitsch, Offenbarung 1, 220-24, for a survey of alternative viewpoints. 

37. So Hurtado, “Revelation 4-5,” 114. Stonehouse (‘Elders and Living Beings’) makes 
the most thorough, though unsuccessful, attempt to argue against both identifications, and to assert 
that the elders are only an order of angels with no representative role. 
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As in chs. 1-3, the church is pictured in angelic guise to remind its 
members that already a dimension of their existence is heavenly, that their real 
home is not with the unbelieving ‘‘earth-dwellers,” and that they have heavenly 
help and protection in their struggle to obtain their reward and not be conformed 
to their pagan environment. One of the purposes of the church meeting on earth 
in its weekly gatherings (as in 1:3, 9) is to be reminded of its heavenly existence 
and identity by modeling its worship and liturgy on the angels’ and the heavenly 
church’s worship of the exalted lamb, as vividly portrayed in chs. 4-5. This is 
why scenes of heavenly liturgy are woven throughout the Apocalypse (see 
further on 1:20). 

Of the possible identifications of the twenty-four elders listed below, many overlap 
with and support the view defended above (that the elders are the twelve tribes and the 
twelve apostles representing the entire community of the redeemed of both testaments), 
especially (4) and also (2), (3), and (5). 

(1) Babylonian astral deities. Some have thought that the origin of the twenty-four 
elders is traceable to Jewish apocalyptic, which itself was indebted ultimately to the 
Babylonian astrological belief in twenty-four star gods and which relegated these gods to 
the status of angels.8 This is unlikely since there is no evidence of twenty-four orders of 
angels in Jewish apocalyptic or in the OT, or of the Babylonian mythology being held by 
pagan religions contemporary with John.>9 Even if John unconsciously utilized such a 
tradition, there are closer parallels in the OT from which he could have drawn (see below). 

(2) Angels. The theophanic background of this vision would favor an angelic 
identification, since the heavenly beings around the divine throne in these visions are 
clearly angels (so especially Ezekiel 1, Daniel 7, and Isaiah 6). And we have seen how 
“stars” are metaphorical for angels in the OT, Jewish apocalyptic, and Revelation 1 itself 
(see on 1:20). In addition, the elders have a typical angelic mediating function in pre- 
senting the saints’ prayers to God (5:8; cf. 8:3; Tob. 12:12, 15; Test. Levi 3:5-7; Test. Dan 
6:2; J En. 9:3; 40:6; 47:2; 104:1; 3 Bar. 11:4; Apoc. Paul 7-10) and in interpreting 
heavenly visions (Rev. 5:5; 7:13; cf. 10:4, 8; 17: 1ff., 19:9; 22:8; Dan. 9:22; J En. 19:1; 
21:5; 22:6; 71; 4 Ezra; 2 Baruch). Also, they are closely associated with and perform the 
same functions as the angelic beings in various passages of Revelation (4:9-10, 5:8, 14; 
TN; 19:4).40 

(3) Exalted OT saints. On the other hand, in the texts of the Apocalypse just cited 
the elders are specifically distinguished as a separate group from the angelic cherubim 
(so 4:9-10; 5:8, 14; 7:11; 19:4). Therefore, the elders can be identified as OT saints or 
their representatives.4! Mediating functions like those mentioned above with respect to 
angels are also typical of outstanding OT saints who have died and have a place of honor 
in the afterlife.42 Furthermore, angels are never called ‘‘elders” elsewhere in biblical 
literature (although cf. possibly Isa. 24:23, though Fekkes*? argues plausibly against this) 


38. E.g., Lohse, Offenbarung, 35. 

39. See further Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 114-15. 

40. In 2 En. 3:3-4:1 Enoch is taken up into heaven and shown a sea and angelic “elders” 
who are “rulers.” In 2Q24, fragment 4, which is a temple scene with similarities to the picture in 
Dan. 7:9-18, “elders” appears to refer to heavenly beings (so Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 89). 
Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 344-49, after considering much of the evidence discussed above and below, 
identifies the elders as angels. So likewise G. Bormkamm, TDNT VI, 668-69. 

41. For this option see especially Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 183-214. 

42. So ibid., 193-94, 196-209. 

43. Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 141-43. 
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and are rarely called “elders” in Jewish writings. Furthermore, in Revelation angels never 
wear crowns or white clothing or sit on thrones, but such descriptions are predicated only 
of saints who are in heaven (7:13-15; 19:7-8, 14) or of the saints’ reward after death, as 
a result of their perseverance (cf. 2:10; 3:4-5; 3:21; 20:4).44 

An OT background in 1 Chronicles confirms an identification of the elders as 
saints. The number twenty-four is perhaps based on David’s organization of the cult of 
temple servants into twenty-four orders of priests (1 Chron. 24:3-19), twenty-four Leviti- 
cal gatekeepers (26:17-19), and twenty-four orders of Levites commissioned to “prophesy 
in giving thanks and praising the Lord” by singing to the accompaniment of “‘lyres, 
harps(!), and cymbals” (25:6-31; cf. Josephus Ant, 7.363-67). These priests represented 
the people of Israel in their appointed service in the temple. (4QplIsa explains the precious 
stones in Isa 54:11-12 as symbols of the twelve priests and of the heads of the twelve 
tribes, which could also be relevant background for Rev. 4:445.) The twenty-four elders 
may represent the same group (it is significant that the chief priests were sometimes 
referred to in Jewish writings as “elders” (e.g., m2. Yorma 1.5; m. Tamid 1.1; m. Middoth 
1.8). This background may be the best explanation why the elders perform mediatorial 
functions (e.g., 5:8) and participate in a heavenly liturgy in a cultic temple setting 
throughout Revelation (Rev. 4:10; 5:11-14; 11:16-18; 19:4). In addition, npeoBitepos 
(“elder”’) is used in Heb. 11:2 of the great OT saints. 

Also in support of the elders being OT saints, and not angels, is the likelihood that 
Isa. 24:23 and Exod. 24:9-10 partly stand behind the mention of the elders in Rev. 4:4. 
Jewish tradition understood the former as referring to Israel’s human “elders” (so Jarg. 
Isa. 24:23: “the elders of his people”; Sifre Num. §92; m. ‘Aboth 6.8; b. Baba Bathra 
10b; b. ‘Aboth 6.8; Kallah Rabbati 54a-b). That Isa. 24:23 forms part of the background 
for Rev. 4:4 is apparent from noticing that in both the elders are witnesses to God's 
end-time triumph and are in the presence of his glory.“ The link to Exod. 24:9-10 in 
Rev. 4:3-4 is obvious: ‘Then Moses went up . . . and seventy of the elders of Israel, and 
they saw the God of Israel, and under his feet [Targ. Onk. Exod. 24:10: “the throne of 
his glory’’] there appeared to be a pavement of sapphire, as clear as the sky itself”; they 
saw God's glory (24:16) and they worshiped (24:1). B. Berakoth 17a asserts that in ‘‘the 
future world . . . the righteous sit with their crowns on their heads, feasting on the 
brightness of the divine presence,” and cites in support Exod. 24:11.47 

Possibly the Exodus 24-Isaiah 24 background could have been transformed to 
apply to the true, end-time Israel composed of both OT and NT saints. In Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 5.12; Midr. Rab. Lev. 11.8; and Midr. Rab. Eccles. 1.11, §1, Isa. 24:23 is compared 
to Exod. 24:1 and is applied to the messianic time to come, when Israel's elders will sit 
as part of God's court. Indeed, one of the major roles of the elders in the remainder of 
Revelation is to announce reward (11:18) and judgment (11:18; 14:7; cf. 19:3-4).48 

Ford suggests that the list of twenty-four OT ‘‘famous fathers” in Sirach 44—49 


44. See Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 185-87, for extensive references outside Revelation, 
though he acknowledges that angels can be referred to figuratively as “thrones,” and it must be 
added that angels do sit on thrones in Dan. 7:9-10, On the other hand see especially Asc. Isa. 8:26 
and 9:7-18, which portrays OT saints as wearing robes and receiving crowns and thrones after 
Christ’s death and resurrection. Other texts picture saints wearing crowns and sometimes glorified 
garments in the age to come (e.g., 1QS 4.7; 1QH 9.25; Test. Ben. 4:1; b. Berakot 17a). 

45. See translation in Gaster, Dead Sea Scriptures, 309; cf. Rev. 21:12- 14, Geyser, “Twelve 
Tribes,” 396. 

46. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 142. 

47. For further discussion in favor of these two backgrounds see ibid, 141-43. 

48. So Baumgarten, “Duodecimal Courts,” 65-72, who also discusses relevant OT and Jewish 
parallels; similarly Geyser, ‘Twelve Tribes,” 394-96. 
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stands behind the number of elders in Rev. 4:4,49 which is possible but unlikely, though 
perhaps it could have added to the significant background of twenty-four as an important 
number in relation to God’s people. 

{4) Angels who corporately represent OT and NT saints. However, in the light of 
our corporate representative understanding of the “‘angels” in chs. 1-3 (see on 1:20), it 
is quite possible that the elders could be angelic representatives of both OT and NT saints, 
especially since the number twenty-four could be representative and may result from 
addition of the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve apostles.5° The dominant background 
of Dan. 7:9ff. in Revelation 4-5 also connotes an angelic identification, since the heavenly 
beings who sit on ‘‘thrones” there are angels, and the broader Danielic context (chs. 
7-12) includes reference to heavenly beings who represent nations (see further on 1:20; 
Midr. Ps. 4.4 identifies the heavenly beings in Dan. 7:10 as the “heavenly Sanhedrin” 
representing the “earthly Sanhedrin”; cf. 2Q24 frag. 4, which may reflect the scene of 
Dan. 7:9-18 and in which ‘‘elders” apparently refer to heavenly beings). Philo, Conf. 
146-47, refers in the following manner to the highest heavenly being, who apparently is 
angelic, yet who is identified with saints: “God’s firstborn, . . . who holds the eldership 
(xpeoBPUtatov) among the angels . . . the man after his image, . . . Israel.” 

Feuillet has argued against identifying the angels of Revelation 1-3 with the elders 
of 4:4ff. because the latter always act in their own name, whereas the former share the 
name of the churches and their blame.>! But this is not in itself a decisive objection, 
since the very question at issue is whether or not the elders could be associated with 
angels even though the actual word “angels” is not applied to them. Furthermore, the 
idea of corporate representation in the OT, NT, or the letters in the Apocalypse does not 
require that the one representing or the represented always be mentioned together. But 
if the elders are angels who represent all saints, they should not be distinguished as they 
are from the saved multitude of Christians mentioned in 7:9-17 and 19:4-9, since pre- 
sumably the apostles, and perhaps true Israel, would be understood as a part of this 
multitude. And the fact that they present the prayers of the saints in 5:8 and sing of the 
redeemed in the third person also distinguishes them from believers. On the other hand, 
the distinction may be made because, even though these beings represent the church of 
all ages, they are angels (this may also account for the seer’s reference to one of the 
elders as ‘“‘my Lord” in 7:14). Furthermore, to sing in the third person may not imply a 
distinction of identity since this is a natural phenomenon in liturgical contexts. 

It is also improbable that the elders were meant to be understood only as apostles, 
since they would probably have been twelve in number (cf. 21:14); they also should not 
be distinguished, as they sometimes are, from the Christian multitudes in 7:9-17. It would 
appear unlikely that these elders are deceased Christians, since they are distinguished 
from the redeemed multitude of Christians throughout the ages in 7:9-17 (cf. 15:2-4). 
However, the fact that all the above identifications of the “elders” refer to groups 
distinguished from the Christian multitude of 7:9-17 is not necessarily fatal to the viability 
of these views, since apocalyptic visions are not always neatly systematic. This is notably 
the case with the representative angels view, since we have scen that the angels of the 
churches in Revelation 1-3 are both to be identified with and yet distinguished from the 
churches, so that it would not be unexpected that they be identified with the saints in 4:4 
and yet distinguished from them in the later visions. This is consistent with the observation 
that a key function of “elders” in the OT, NT, and early Fathers is to rule and represent 


49. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 80. 
50. Krodel, Revelation, 155, recently has affirmed a similar view; see below and on 21:12-14. 


Interestingly. Asc. Isa. 9:8-9 refers to the righteous of the OT as being ‘like the angels who stand 
... in great glory.” 
51. Johannine Studies, 195. 
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the people of God (e.g., Exod. 12:21; 24:9; Num. 11:16-17; 1 Kgs. 8:1, 2 Kgs. 23:1; 
Ezra 5:5, 9; 6:7, 14; 10:8; Ezek. 14:1; 20:1; Acts 20:17, 28; 1 Pet. 5:1-5).52 However, 
some have argued that the representative aspect would be even more applicable to 
deceased or idealized saints in heaven, since, with few exceptions, the term “elders” in 
the above literature is reserved for humans (Sifre Num. §92 affirms with respect to 
members of the Sanhedrin that no “elder” “sits in the assembly below [on earth], unless 
he sits [also] in the assembly above [in heaven]”).53 

(5) Patriarchs and apostles. Some have identified these beings exclusively as heads 
of the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve apostles who together represent the saints 
of all ages. This identification is made because the names of the twelve tribes of Israel 
and the names of the apostles are together identified with the wall of the new Jerusalem 
in Rev. 21:12-14. But, again, it would seem unusual to distinguish the elders from the 
Christian multitudes in 7:9-17, if the apostles are generally to be identified with those 
multitudes. Nevertheless, as noted above, this is not a fatal objection. 

(6) Another perspective also understands the elders to be associated with OT saints 
but concludes that the number twenty-four is based on a Jewish tradition that there were 
twenty-four books in the OT and, therefore, twenty-four authors.>4 The talmudic and 
midrashic texts typically refer to the OT as ‘‘the twenty-four holy scriptures.””55 Although 
this was not a dominant idea in early Christian tradition, it is attested there (e.g., Clement 
and Jerome).°® Perhaps the earliest attestation is Gospel of Thomas 52: the disciples say 
to Jesus, “Twenty-four prophets spoke in Israel, and they all spoke about you.”57 This 
is an especially attractive view if the “book”’ in Rev. 5:1 ff. is identified as the OT itself 
(see on 5:1). These elders would then be the authors of and the witnesses to the prophecy 
that has finally been fulfilled by Christ. At the least, this Jewish adition may have been 
an additional spark further influencing John to associate the elders with the OT saints. 

§ The structural order of Dan. 7:9ff. and Ezek. 1:26ff. now lies in the 
background, since both portray fire metaphors following the mention of a throne 
and its occupant. The actual wording of v 5a is influenced by the description of 
fiery theophanies in Ezek. 1:13 (cf. LXX), although the similar scene in Exod. 
19:16 is evident to a secondary extent. 

The first phrase, “‘lightnings and sounds and thunders,” is repeated vir- 
tually verbatim in 8:5; 11:19; and 16:18, which all appear at the conclusion of 
each series of seven judgments. Therefore, the phrase in 4:5 implicitly identifies 
God as the source of these later judgments (note that here the heavenly convul- 
sions “proceed from the throne’’). This then may serve as assurance to Christians 
who suffer that their God is sovereign and has not forgotten them because he 
has not forgotten their persecutors, whom he will surely judge by fire (e.g., 
19:20; 20:9-10; 21:8). 

The second half of v 5 is clearly patterned after Zech. 4:2-3, 10, a vision 
of seven lamps followed by their interpretation (so also Rev. 1:12, 20), which 


52. For these ideas and expanded references see Schilrer, History of the Jewish People U, 
200-202; J. L. McKenzie, “Elders in the Old Testament’; Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 188-89; 
G. Bomkamm, TDNT VI, 655-68. 

53. Eg., Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 188ff. 

54. So Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 84-85. 

55. Cf. APOT II, 624; cf. also 4 Ezra 14:44-46. 

56. Cf. Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 84-85. 

57. See NTA II, 302. 
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associates the lamps with the Spirit of Yahweh (Zech. 4:6). Part of the wording 
from Ezek. 1:13 has become merged with the description in Zechariah. The first 
reference to Ezek. 1:13 in v 5a has given rise to the thought of Zechariah 4, 
since both have visionary imagery of “lamps” (cf. LXX). The meaning of the 
“seven lamps” is developed in 5:6 (see the comments there). 

6a The appearance of something “‘like a sea of glass like crystal” (a<¢ 
OdAACoG daAivy dpoia xpvatéAAw) “before the throne” may reflect (1) the 
laver in Solomon’s temple, (2) God’s holy separateness and splendor in heaven, 
or especially (3) the heavenly analogue to the Red Sea. These are not incom- 
patible options. That it is the laver in the heavenly temple court is supported 
from the obvious temple imagery of chs. 4-5 and subsequent chapters develop- 
ing the imagery of this scene.58 Allusion to the Red Sea finds support in 15:2-4, 
which has the nearly identical phrase @¢ @éAaco0av dadivny (‘‘like a sea of 
glass”) and where the sea is integrally linked with “fire,” as in 4:5-6.59 The 
two passages are also linked by the fact that in both the notion of “overcoming” 
is applied to people who “stand” either on or by the “‘sea”’ (see further on 15:2). 
The sea in 15:2 is also identified with the Red Sea of the new exodus and the 
new song of Moses. In this regard, strikingly similar to Rev. 4:6 is Mekilta Rabbi 
Ishmael (Beshallah 5.13-15, on Exod. 14:16), which says, probably on the basis 
of Exod. 15:8 (‘‘the deeps were congealed’’), that one of the miracles at the Red 
Sea episode was that the sea became congealed and became like glass vessels 
(for a sea in heaven cf. Test. Levi 2:7 [a]; 2 En. 3:3). 

That the most prominent background for the image of the sea is Ezek. 
1:22 is confirmed by the wording “‘as the firmament, as the appearance of 
crystal’ and by the preceding Ezekiel | allusions observed above. The wording 
both in Ezekiel and here refers to the sea as like ‘‘crystal’’ or “‘ice’’ that forms 
the floor for God’s heavenly throne (see further below). 

The ‘“‘sea”’ is also associated with the idea of evil. Caird has argued that here 
it connotes cosmic evil, since it often has such a nuance in the OT and sometimes 
elsewhere in Revelation (see Rev. 13:1; 21:1; and especially 15:2, as well as 
“abyss” in 11:7).6! This speculation receives support from the modeling of these 
chapters on Daniel 7, since the sea as a picture of the beasts’ ongin is a significant 
feature in Daniel 7, and the scenes of Daniel 7 and Ezekiel | have integral literary 
links, the former usually seen as dependent on the latter.6? The portrayal of the Red 
Sea in the OT as the abode of the evil sea monster confirms that this setting is also 
included in John’s thought (cf. Isa. 51:9-11; Ps. 74:12-15; Ezek. 32:2). 


58. As well argued by Snyder, Combat Myth in the Apocalypse, 165ff. 

59. Cf. Hengstenberg, Revelation I, 259. 

60. Cf. McNamara, New Testament and Pulestinian Targum, 203-4. 

61. Caird, Revelation, 65-68. Like Caird, Carrington, Revelation, 114: Briitsch, Offenbarung 
L, 227-29; and Mullholland, Revelation, 150-54 hold that the “‘sea” in Rev. 4:6 is associated with 
cosmic evil. Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 114-17, calls this into question. 

62. Cf. Rowland, Open Heaven, 96-100, 464-66; Kim, Origin of Paul's Gospel, 240-42. For 
a summary of the interpretative options for the “sea” in v 6a see Sweet, Revelation, 119. 
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In view of the Daniel and Exodus imagery, there is then a hint that John sees 
the chaotic powers of the sea as calmed by divine sovereignty. Rev. 5:5ff. reveals 
that Christ’s overcoming through his death and resurrection is what defeated the 
power of evil and so calmed Satan's watery, tumultuous abode. 4:6 gives a picture 
of the stilling of the hellish waters from the heavenly perspective, though the devil 
displays his wrath even more furiously on earth because he has been decisively 
defeated in heaven (see further on 5:6b; 12:12; 13:3). This is the calm brought about 
by the cosmic “D-Day,” wherein the saints’ redemption from the devil was accom- 
plished, but his final, complete defeat awaits mopping up operations by the saints 
and Christ’s final coming in judgment at the end of history. The lamb’s “overcom- 
ing” has also paved the way for the saint’s “overcoming” of the beast at the same 
sea, as pictured in 15:2-4. When John later says that “there is no longer any sea” 
(21:1), he means that all evil on the earth will be not only defeated but also eradicated 
when Christ’s kingdom is established consummately on earth. In fact, the “sea of 
glass like crystal before the throne” in 4:6 may be an intentional contrast with “a 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal, coming from the throne” in 22:1. The sea 
as the source of satanic evil opposing God’s throne has been eliminated and replaced 
by the river of redemption, which has its source in the throne. 

Later Jewish writings compared the blue color of the “sea” to the floor of God’s 
heavenly throne and to the throne itself, citing Exod. 24:10 and Ezek. 1:26 in support 
(b. Sotah 17a; b. Hullin 89a; b. Menahoth 43b). Likewise, the blue sea was compared 
both to the heavenly throne and God’s appearance itself, citing in support Ezek. 1:28 
(Midr. Ps. 24.12; Sifre Num. §115; similarly Midr. Ps. 89.18; Midr. Rab. Num. 4.13). In 
the Koran, Sura 27.44-45, the floor of the reception hall apparently before Solomon's 
throne is described as a “spreading water . . . smoothed of crystal.’"®3 

Ezek. 1:22 is a reflection of Gen. 1:8 (“‘God called the firmament heaven”), which 
Midr. Rab, Gen. 4.7 elaborates in the following way: ‘‘[God’s] handiwork [heaven] was 
liquid and on the second day it congealed.” 

Psalm 28 (LXX 29) refers to God in his glory dwelling ‘‘on many waters” in direct 
connection with ‘his holy court” (vv 2-3); the Psalm concludes with an eschatological 
teference using the same imagery in direct connection to God’s glory in the temple: ‘‘the 
Lorb will dwell on the flood; and the Lorp will sit a king forever” (vv 9-10). If this 
psalm is in mind here in Revelation, it supports both an identification of the sea as the 
laver in the heavenly temple and the sea as the place of satanic evil.64 


6b-8a In describing the living beings in vv 6b-8a, John continues to draw 
from the picture in Ezekiel 1 (vv 5-21), though it probably had become merged 
in his mind with the portrayal of the “‘living beings” in Ezek. 10:12-15, 20-22. 
This combined picture is somewhat creatively adapted to the portrayal of his 
own vision (see further below). 

The six wings of the seraphim from Isaiah 6 have been used to supplement 
the Ezekiel picture. The living beings are said to have been “in the midst of the 
throne,” which probably means that they stood near it.65 This is clarified by the 


63. Cf. also M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 112. 

64. On the latter see Snyder, Combat Myth, 166-68, who explains the Psalm 29 flood imagery 
against the ancient Near Eastern background of the sea representing the evil dragon. 

65. So Rienecker and Rogers, Linguistic Key, Il, 477. 
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following clause, which says that they were “around (x}xA@) the throne”’ (hence 
the viability of translations such as the RSV, which renders év péow tod Bpdvov 

as “‘on each side of the throne”’). This is elucidated further by the fact that later 
in the book the living beings fall down in worship before the throne (5:8; 19:4). 
The scene in Isa. 6:2 (LXX) is most influential at this point, since there the 
“seraphim stood around (xbxq)” the Lord. Brewer understands év péow as 
referring to a position between the throne and some other position (most Likely 
where the elders are) because he sees the arrangement of the throne room as 
having a striking resemblance to the Greek theater (but see our comments on 
the same phrase in 5:6). 

It is plausible that év péom tod @pdvov portrays the living beings as 
supporting the throne (as in Ezek. 1:15-26). Hall has suggested that the depiction 
depends on Jewish interpretations, which patterned the throne after the ark, a 
tradition having roots in the OT (cf. Exod. 25:17-22; 37:6-9 with Jer. 3:16-17).67 
Josephus, Ant. 3.137 affirms that ‘‘to the cover [of the earthly ark] were affixed 
two... ‘cherubs’... and Moses says that he saw them sculpted on the [heavenly] 
throne of God.” Likewise, Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer 4 and Midr Rab. Cant. 3.10.4 
assert that the four living beings were engraved on parts of the heavenly throne 
itself. Therefore, the living beings in Rev. 4:6 “are év péc@ tod @pdvov, “within 
the space taken up by the throne,” as the back, arms, or legs of a chair are within 
the space taken up by a chair, and are around the throne (xbxAw tod Bpdvov) as 
legs, arms, and back surround a chair.” But they are not static beings like the 
engravings in the earthly temple. They move to and fro as occasion demands.® 
Though not fatal, one problem with this understanding is that év péo@ is clearly 
not used this way in 5:6 with respect to the Lamb (see the comments there). 

The appearance of the living beings — one each like a lion, a calf, a man, 
and an eagle — has been identified with the symbols in the four quarters of the 
zodiac (the Ox, Lion, Scorpion — sometimes symbolized as a man, and 
Aquarius), which because of their middle positions represented the four quarters 
of the heavens and therefore the four directions of the winds and the four 
seasons.©9 If this is so, then the cherubim represent creation in general. However, 
the problem with this view is that an eagle is never part of the zodiacal scheme. 70 

Others have interpreted the four figures as symbolizing the fullness of life 
and power inherent in the divine nature, since each of the animals listed is the 
head of its species. Some early Fathers speculated without exegetical support 
that the beings represented the four Gospel writers. Whether or not a zodiacal 
background is in mind, it is likely that the four figures are designed to be 
representative of the whole created order of animate life, a view also held by 


66. “Rev 4,6.” 

67. “Another Look at Rev. 4:6.” 

68. Ibid, 613. 

69. E.g., Charles, Revelation I, 123. 

70. See Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 117. 
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other commentators.7! The same conception of the four cherubim of Ezekiel 1 
was espoused by later rabbinic tradition (e.g., Midr. Rab. Cant. 3.10.4; cf. also 
Midr, Rab. Exod. 23.13; Midr. Pss. 103.16; Tanna debe Eliyyahu 161; b. Hagigah 
13b). This representative role of the four cherubim in Rev. 4:6-8 will have 
significance in the following verses. 

In addition to representing creation, the cherubim also represent the Cre- 
ator. Such double symbolism should not be unexpected in apocalyptic visions. 
The multitude of eyes in the living beings signifies divine omniscience and that 
they are God's agents; Targ. Ezek. 1:14 asserts that “the living creatures are 
sent forth to do the will of their Master.” In the light of Rev. 5:6, 8ff. the living 
beings must also be seen as servants of the Lamb. They are mentioned in ch. 4 
not only because they form part of the eternal royal entourage around the 
heavenly throne, but also because they inaugurate the judgments on humankind 
and continue to mediate those judgments until the final consummation (cf. 6:1-8; 
15:7).72 Their knowing eyes search the earth, and they execute punishments only 
on those who truly deserve them. For the discerning reader these ‘‘living beings” 
are an encouragement to keep persevering under persecution, knowing that God 
is acutely aware of their plight and is already in the process of taking action in 
their favor and against their persecutors (as chs. 6ff. reveal). 

Are the four living beings intended to be understood as literal heavenly 
creatures of a high angelic order? The likelihood is that they are only a symbolic 
depiction, since they differ from both the models in Isaiah 6 and in Ezekiel 1, which 
also differ. (1) The number of wings vary — four on each creature in Ezekiel, six 
on each, in three pairs, in Isaiah, and six undifferentiated wings on each in 
Revelation.”3 (2) Their position varies — standing above the throne in Isaiah, 
forming part of the base of the throne together with the “wheels” in Ezekiel.74 
(3) The descriptions of the faces, eyes, and wings and the vocal role of these beings 
is somewhat different in Ezekiel and Revelation. For example, in Ezek. 1:6, 10 
each of the creatures has four faces (lion, ox, man, and eagle), whereas in John’s 
vision each has only one of these faces.75 Even in the OT there are different 
descriptions of the cherubim (e.g., cf. 1 Kgs. 6:24 ff. and 2 Chron. 3:13 with Ezek. 
1:6). And in Jewish tradition the cherubim are portrayed together with the seraphim 
in singing praise to God, as they do in Revelation (e.g., ] En. 61:9-11; 2 En. 21:1), 
whereas they have no such role in Ezekiel 1.76 (4) If the ‘‘book,” “seals,” “lion,” 


71. See Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 230-33, for a list of modern commentators holding this view. 

72. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 92. 

73. Some Jewish interpreters tried to harmonize the different portrayals of the beings in 
Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1 in an awkwardly literal manner by saying that after the destruction of the 
temple two of the wings fell off, which reflected the earthly disaster in heaven (Pesikta Rabbati 
33.11; b. Hagigah 13d). 

74, M. Stuart, Apocalypse lI, 117-19 (see further there). 

75. Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 184. 

76. For further discussion of differences between the Ezekiel 1 vision and Revelation 4 see 
ibid., 168-82. which attributes the differences to John’s creative adaptation. 
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“lamb,” “horns,” and “seven eyes” are all symbolic, so likely also are the other 
features of the vision in Revelation 4 and 5. The same assessment is probably true 
with respect to the twenty-four elders. 

Vogelgesang suggests that the difficult phrase “in the midst of the throne” in 
4:6b is from Ezek. 1:5 (MT): “from the midst of it [i-e., the great cloud] came the 
likeness of four living creatures.” He contends that John’s desire both to locate the 
beings around the throne and to allude to Ezek. 1:5 led to the phrase’s awkwardness 
and rendered moot the real location of the creatures.77 The phrase is, however, more 
precisely from the LXX, which has “in” rather than “from” and which not only speaks 
of the theophanic ‘‘cloud” (1:14, 20, 28) but also closely associates the cloud with the 
“throne” (1:26, as also in MT). Therefore, the point may still be to locate the beings 
in direct relationship to the theophanic throne, even if the picture retains some clum- 
siness. The same point may be applicable to the Lamb’s relationship to the throne in 
5:6, where the same phrase occurs. 

The tribes of Israel were divided into four groups in the wilderness, and each group 
was located at one of the four directions of the compass, with the sanctuary in the middle 
of the camp. According to Jarg. Pal. Num. 2 each group had a standard with the colors 
of the stones representing their tribes on the priest’s breastplate and with an insignia on 
it: a lion, a stag (originally an ox), a man, and a serpent (which later tradition changed 
to an eagle). Later Jewish tradition affirmed that this configuration was intended to reflect 
the arrangement of the four guardian angels around the divine throne.78 If this material 
has a link with earlier tradition, it could suggest further that the living creatures in Rev. 
4:8ff. represent humanity, especially the worship of the ideal community of God. 

The portrayal of “fullness of eyes” on animal figures could be a general history- 
of-religions symbol associated with deity.’9 But there is no clear link with that background 
here, since allusion is made directly to Ezek. 1:18 and 10:12, and perhaps to the tradition 
reflected in the Targum to Ezek. 1:14. Whether or not such a background stands behind 
Ezekiel | is another question. 

The reading xvxAd@ev xai EowOev (‘‘around and within’) is preferable over 
xuxAdBev xai CEwBev xoi Eow8ev (‘‘around and outside and within”) and similar com- 
binations (e.g., primarily 046 69 [2351] pc). It has the support of both the best mss. and 
the majority of mss. and of the fact that at some point in transmission EowBev (“within”) 
may have been misread as &w#ev (“outside”) because of the similarity of the words and 
of £ and = and perhaps because of the preceding &€ (‘‘six’). Then some scribes later 
confronted with mss. with tow8ev and others with EEw6ev would have been more likely 
to use both words than to omit one. The longer reading is also the smoother reading, 
since “outside” provides a nice contrast with “inside,” and both together would seem to 


be a good explanation of “around.” 


The Heavenly Attendants Praise God for His Work of Creation 
(4:8b-11) 


The hymns in these verses interpret the vision of God on the throne surrounded 
by heavenly beings, fire, and a sea (vv 2-8a) to mean that God is holy (v 8b) 


77. Ibid., 57. 
78. See Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews VI. 83; III, 230-32 (and further 230-38); cf. Seiss, 


Apocalypse, 106. 
79. So Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 49. 
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and sovereign over creation (vv 8b, 11b), which demonstrates his “worthiness” 
(v 11a) to be praised, worshiped, and glorified (vv 9-11). The hymns make 
explicit the main point of the vision and of the whole chapter: God is to be 
glorified because of his holiness and sovereignty. 

This section also tells why the four living beings represent the whole of 
animate life. They are performing the function that all creation is meant to 
fulfill.8° That is, all things were created to praise God for his holiness and glorify 
him for his work of creation. 5:13 bears out that this is not only the ideal purpose 
for all creatures but also that some day this purpose will actually be fulfilled, 
not only in heaven but also on earth, since it is an anticipation of the consum- 
mation. The twenty-four elders specifically represent the purpose of redeemed 
humanity, which is to praise and glorify God, and this purpose is actually carried 
out, not only by them in heaven, bur also by the true community of faith on 
earth, 

8b The cherubim’s praise appears to be ceaseless in an absolute sense, 
though their chanting in vv 9-10 appears to be a different activity, composed of 
distinct acts with a beginning and an end (note especially xal Stav Sdcouciv 
t& Coa d6Eav [“‘and when the living creatures give glory”) together with the 
beginning of v 10; see further on v 9). Jewish writings affirmed that these 
cherubic beings continually praised God without sleeping (/ En. 39:11-14; 
61:12; Test. Levi 3:8; 2 En. 19:6; 21:1). 

The influence of Isaiah 6 continues in v 8b, since the trishagion finds its 
background in Isa. 6:3, where the seraphim chant God’s holiness and glory, 
which fills the entire earth. There may be reference to Isaiah 6 or a tradition 
based on it,8! although both are probably involved.82 Isaiah 6 is drawn into the 
vision in vv 8-9a because its theophany scene has such striking likenesses to 
the scenes in Daniel 7 and Ezekiel 1. The use of Isa. 6:3 here lays the basis for 
the revelation of divine wrath in 15:8ff., since 15:8 alludes to Isa. 6:4: ‘the 
temple was filling with smoke.” 83 This link is enhanced by the fact that the Isa. 
6:4 allusion here occurs within the same heavenly temple context as in Revela- 
tion 4 (see further of 4:6 above and cf. 15:2-7). 

The use of “the Lord God Almighty” in v 8c is based on its recurrent 
use in the LXX (e.g., Amos 3:13; 4:13; 5:14-16; 9:5-6, 15; Hos. 12:6[5]; Nah. 
3:5; Zech. 10:3; Mal. 2:16).84 The second name for God — “the one who 
is and was and is coming” (v 8d) — as observed in regard to 1:4, is based 
on OT and Jewish exegetical tradition. The threefold title expresses an idea 
of divine infinity and sovereignty over history. Furthermore, in the light of 
11:17, the last clause of the formula, 6 épydpevoc (‘the one coming”’), 


80. Cf. Briitsch, Offenbarung 1. 234-35. 

BI. So Prigent. Apocalypse er Liturgie, 57-66: Deichgraber. Gotteshymnus. 49, 

82. So Joms, Hymnische Evangelium, 24-26. 

83. See Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions, 143-49, on this and for elaboration of direct 
influence from Isaiah. 

84. On this background see further Delling, ‘Zum gottesdienstlichen Stl,” 128-33. 
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expresses a future, once-for-all eschatological coming of God (see on 11:17 
and 1:4),85 

The significance of the two titles “Lord God Almighty” and ‘“‘the one who 
is and was and is coming” is to emphasize that the God who transcends time is 
sovereign over history. But this is no abstract theology of God. Through John 
the readers are being given information from the heavenly, secret council room 
of the Lord. The titles show that the intention of this crucial vision is to give 
the supra-historical perspective of “the one who is, was, and is coming,” which 
is to enable the suffering readers to perceive his eternal purpose and so motivate 
them to persevere faithfully through tribulation. As with the uses of both titles 
in the OT and as already seen in 1:4 and 1:8, so here God is able to fulfill his 
prophetic purposes and deliver his people despite overwhelming odds (for the 
background and significance of the two titles see further on 1:4 and 1:8). 

9 In v 9a the living beings are portrayed as giving praise “to the one 
sitting on the throne.’’ This description of praise offered by heavenly beings to 
God is a general recollection of similar descriptions in a series of OT theopha- 
nies, among which Isa. 6:1 is primary, since Isa. 6:2-3 has been alluded to in 
v 8 (cf. also the theophanic scenes in 1 Kgs. 22:19; 2 Chr. 18:18; Ps. 47:8 [LXX 
46:9]; Sir. 1:8; Dan. 7:9). 

In the last phrase of v 9 the throne description of God is expanded by an 
attribute of eternity: the praise is offered ‘‘to the one living unto the ages of the 
ages” (t@ Cave eic tobc aid@vac tev aidvev). About five times different forms 
of this phrase occur in the OT outside Daniel, but the closest verbal parallels 
appear in Dan. 4:34 (Theod.) and 12:7, each of which contains a dative participle 
of Gd@ (“live”) followed by a temporal aidv (“‘eternity”’) phrase. These phrases 
from Daniel form the most probable collective influence on Rev. 4:9b. Such a 
phrase coined on the basis of Daniel would be suitable for supplementing the 
Daniel 7 framework of chs. 4-5. 

Some significant mss. (X 046 1854 2351 MA) have subjunctive Saowov.. 
Grammarians differ over whether Stav plus the subjunctive of 5{5ay1 (‘‘give’’) has an 
iterative idea (“whenever they give”) or a simple future force (“when they shall give’’). 
If the former, then the phrase may be a Semitic expression equivalent to the Hebrew 
imperfect, which can be present, past, or future depending on context. Accordingly, it 
could be translated here either as present or past, and the iterative sense would come 
from the context of v 8:86 this is what the living beings have always done or are always 
doing. If it is to be understood with a future nuance, then the reference would be to the 
idea that what the living beings are now doing will continue on into the future. Or the 
future sense could refer to an event occurring once, either when God takes the book in 
his hand (between 4:8 and 5:1), when the Lamb receives the book (5:7ff.),87 or when 


the praise of 5:13-14 is offered.88 ai pd 
The future indicative of 5iSap1 (&covow, “they will give’) would have been 


85. Sce also Jéms, Hymnische Evangelium, 27-28. who underscores the end-time aspect of 


the concluding clause. 
86. MHT III, 86; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §281. 
87. E.g., Joms, Hymnische Evangelium, 30-33: Corsini, Apocalypse, 130. 
88. So Mussies Morphology, 342-47. 
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more difficult to interpret and therefore is the original reading, which has given rise to 
the easier-to-understand aorist subjunctive (Swowany or Sm, “they should give’”’).89 

That the future tenses of all the verbs in vv 9-10 refer to a once-occurting event 
is indicated by the use of Stav in this way in significant texts outside Revelation? and 
by its use almost always in this way in Revelation (so 10:7; 11:7; 12:4; 17:10; 18:9; 20:7; 
the exception is in 9:5). The unique event must be identified with what is narrated in 
5:13-14, but may also include 5:8-12 because of the additional verbal parallels with 
4:9-1la. This is consistent with instances elsewhere in the book where the cherubim 
together with the elders praise God after specific acts of judgment or redemption have 
been accomplished (5:8, 14; 7:11; 19:4). This conclusion shows that the visions of chs. 
4 and 5 are closely bound together. 

This conclusion possibly could extend even to the immediately preceding context 
of 4:8, but it does not require that the heavenly proclamation of the cherubim in v 8b 
occur once for all, since there the proclamation explains what is entailed by the statement 
that ‘“‘they have no rest night and day,” which probably assumes a prolonged activity, as 
it does in Jewish writings (see references above in the comments on 4:8b). Therefore, 
the praising activity of the cherubim together with the elders in vv 9-10 appears to be a 
different activity than what is described in v 8b. 

10 The twenty-four elders fall down and worship at the cue of the four 
living creatures: “whenever” the latter worship, the former immediately begin 
praising.?! In the continued description of God in v 10 the same OT 
theophanic phraseology of God on a throne is repeated from v 9 (cf. especially 
Isaiah 6), in addition to a recurrence of the same Danielic allusion to divine 
eternity. The identical phrases expressing God’s eternity further emphasize 
the same divine attribute in v 8, which is connoted by the concluding threefold 
title there. In both Dan. 4:34 and 12:7 this expression of God’s eternity is 
intended as a contrast with the temporary reigns of evil kings whose rule has 
been taken away because they have arrogated to themselves claims of deity 
(Dan. 4:30-33; 11:36-37) and have persecuted God’s people (11:30-35; 12:7). 
This highlights the same significance of the threefold title at the end of 4:8, 
since we have seen that the same title was also applied to pagan gods and, 
therefore, has been used polemically (see on 1:4, 8). This is a warning to 
compromisers not to worship pagan gods or kings who arrogate to themselves 
titles that belong only to the true God. God’s eternal reign supersedes the 
temporary reign of evil, pseudo-divine kings who ultimately will be judged. 
Such an eternal perspective should be a solid basis for persecuted Christians 
to continue persevering, for thus they know that they will finally be vindicated 
and rewarded (cf. Dan. 12:1-3, 12), even though they are presently no match 
for their oppressors. 

11° That such a contrast between God’s eternal kingship and that of 
temporal rulers is meant in v 10 is apparent from the striking similarity of the 


89. Cf. ibid., 343. 

90. Cf. Jorns, Hymnische Evangelium, 30-33. 

91. Thomas, Revelation !-7, 364; on crowns in Revelation see Stevenson, ‘Conceptual 
Background to Golden Crown Imagery.” According to Stevenson the elders cast their crowns al 


God’s feet to honor him as humanity's benefactor as Creator. For other associations of crowns see 
on 2:11, 
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divine title ‘‘the Lord and our God" in v Ila with the title, dominus et deus 
noster, used to address the emperor Domitian (so Suetonius, Dom. 13).92 

Verse 11a commences the elders’ praise of God, which is closely parallel 
to Rev. 5:12-13 and contains echoes of Daniel 3 (see below). 

The basis for the exclamation of v 1la is given in v 11b, where God is 
said to be worthy of receiving the ascription of praise and power because of his 
finished creative work. The basis of the praise is twofold: (1) God’s creation is 
based solely on his will and proceeds from it, and (2) God's “power” is revealed 
through creation, as demonstrated by the praising recognition of his created 
beings. V 11b has its closest parallel in Nebuchadnezzar’s concluding hymn of 
praise in Daniel 4 in the LXX and Theodotion (see below on the use of Daniel 
4):33 


Rev. 5:11b Dan. 4:37 (LXX), 35 (Theod.) 
St od Exticac th na&vta xai Sie 1@ xticavTt.. . T& né&vto (“to the 
20 GANG Gov Toav xai one creating . . . all things”’) 
éxtio@noav (“because you created nar xate 70 OLANLA adtod noel 
all things and on account of your év tf Svvéper tod odpavod xal év 
will they were and were created”’) ti xatoumla Tc yiic¢ (“and accord- 


ing to his will he acts in the power 
of heaven and in the habitation of 
the earth”) 


Hoav xai éxtloOnjoav (“they were and they were created”) has been interpreted 
to mean that creation existed in the mind of God before he actually began to 
create,%4 or the two verbs could be synonymous (a hendiadys), stressing the fact 
that God created ‘‘all things.” It may be best to view the first verb as referring 
to the ongoing preservation of the created order and the second to the inception 
of creation: ‘they continually exist and have come into being.” ?> The meanings 
of the verbs themselves and not merely their tenses show this difference of 
nuance.% 

Why, then, is God’s continued preservation of “ail things” in creation 
mentioned before his act of first beginning to create them, since the reverse 
order would be more logical? It is done as it is to emphasize preservation because 
the pastoral intention throughout the book is to encourage God’s people to 
recognize that everything that happens to them throughout history is part of 
God’s creation purposes. The hymn from Dan. 4:35-37 is alluded to because it 


92. See K. Scott, Imperial Cult, 102-12, for this and similar titles. 

93. Others have argued for a more general OT-Jewish background; so Jéms, Hymnische 
Evangelium, 37-38; Deichgriber, Gotteshymnus, 51. 

94. E.g., Kraft, Offenbarung, 101. 

95. So A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 464. 

96. Note the imperfect followed by an aorist; against A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 464. 
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emphasizes not merely God’s sovereignty over creation but that all things have 
been created to serve his purposes and especially that he unswervingly accom- 
plishes his will through all history without any possibility of being thwarted in 
the process. His people must trust in this fact so that, even when they experience 
suffering, they can rest assured that it has a redemptive purpose and is in 
accordance with his will. But how does God carry out his plan on behalf of his 
people? Ch. 5 explains how: through Christ’s death and resurrection and that 
Spirit which God gives to his followers.%” 

The phrases from the LXX and Theodotion of Dan. 4:35, 37 stand in almost the 
same position in Nebuchadnezzar’s praise of God, so that it could be concluded that the 
LXX is an interpretative rendering of either the MT or the text represented by Theodotion. 
Theodotion follows the MT closely and uses rovéw (“‘do, make”) and 6¢Anpe (“will”) 
with reference to God's sovereignty in the historical affairs of heaven and earth. But the 
LXX, though deviating greatly from Theodotion and the MT, appears to be offering an 
interpretative reflection of v 32 of the MT: it appears to translate ‘abéd (novéw in Theod.) 
as t@ xtioavtt (“to the one creating”), thus viewing the Aramaic verb strictly in terms 
of creative rather than historical sovereignty. Further, the sphere of the creative power is 
like that of the MT, but in more expanded form: “the heaven and the earth and the seas 
and the rivers and all things in them” (cf. Rev. 5:13a). 

The LXX and Theodotion readings together are closer textually to Rev. 4:11b than 
are any other texts so far compared with it. Both have aorist forms of xtiGw (“‘make’’) 
followed by th n&vto or na&vte ta (“all things’), and both have td 6éAnpa (“the will’) 
constructions preceded by similar prepositions and followed by verbs expressing creative 
activity (either an interpretative tradition, or John could easily have taken now (‘‘do, 
make’’] in a creative sense together with xt{Cw [‘‘create”], although the former does not 
have that sense in Theod.). 

Just as the hymn in Rev. 4:11 is introduced in v 10 by three verbs designating acts 
of praise together with the phrase t@ C@vtt elc tobe aidvas (“to the one living unto the 
ages”), so a threefold verbal introduction with the same phrase of etemity occurs in Dan. 
4:34 Theod. (t@ bwyiotw ebidynoa xal 16 Cavti elc tov aldva fiveca xal e&dEaoa [“I 
blessed the Most High and praised the One living to the age, and I gave glory’’]). In this 
regard, cf. also the use of &0vayic (“power”) and ty (“honor”) in Dan. 4:34, 36 
(Theod.) and &6€a (“glory’’) in Dan. 4:35, 36 (LXX) with the same three words in Rev. 
4:1la. No other OT texts contain such textual, thematic, and literary parallels as this 
textual combination from Daniel, although there are a few more general parallels in 
post-OT literature (1QS 11.17-22; 1QH 1.8-10, 13b-15, 25b-26a; Wis. 11:25; 13:4; cf. 
more broadly Pss, 115:3; 134[135]:6). 

The presence of this Dan. 4:35-37 influence in v 11b can be explained on the basis 
of the Danielic framework of Revelation 4-5 and the Danielic influence and echoes 
already seen in vv 9b-1 1a, especially the double occurrence of 1 Cav els tod aldvac 
(“to the one living unto the ages”) from Dan. 4:34 (Theod.): an interesting parallel occurs 
in Sir. 18:1 (6 Caw eic tov ai@va éxncev tk navia xow?) (“the one living unto the age 
created all things in general” ]). The language of Dan. 4:35-37 may be appended by John, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the divine attribute of eternity because this is the hymnic 
pattern in the Daniel text (Theod., MT). 

: The LXX addition to Daniel 3 (vv 52ff.) combines five elements that also appear 
in Rev. 4:11a and its context: (1) praise is directed to “you”; (2) heavenly beings and 
the whole creation are exhorted to sing praises to God; (3) God is portrayed as sitting 
on a throne over the ‘‘abyss,"’ and cherubim are portrayed as silting in the temple; (4) there 


97. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 102. 
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are repeated expressions of eternity, and (5) praise of God is directly associated with 
creation and redemption. This may provide a hint that John was familiar with a Jewish- 
Christian liturgical tradition influenced by Daniel. A third of the LXX occurrences of 
praise directed to “you” (ebAoyntdc ei | “blessed are you"’|) are in Dan. 3:26, 52-56 (e.g., 
cf. v 52. ebroyntés el, xbpie 6 Bed, tev natépwv tywdv (“blessed are you, Lord God 
of our fathers’’] with Rev. 4: 11a, GE1oc ei, 6 xbpiog xal 6 Ged¢ hu@v [worthy are you, 
our Lord and God”’]). Note also the use of eic tobg aldvac (“unto the ages”) approxi- 
mately 35 times in Dan. 3:52-88 (so likewise Rev. 4:10b), which may point to Daniel 3 
as a formative influence on the widespread use of these phrases in early synagogue and 
church liturgy.98 


GOD AND THE LAMB ARE GLORIFIED BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
BEGUN TO EXECUTE THEIR SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
CREATION THROUGH CHRIST’S DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION, RESULTING IN INAUGURATED AND 
EVENTUALLY CONSUMMATED JUDGMENT AND 
REDEMPTION (5:1-14) 


God on a Throne with a Book (5:1) 


The scene in ch. 4 continues uninterrupted in 5:1. The ‘One sitting on the 
throne,” the recipient of praise in 4:9-11, is now portrayed again with the 
additional feature that he is holding a book in his hand. 

Most have rightly regarded v |b as evoking the image in Ezek. 2:9b-10. 
The BiBAiov (“book’’) is further described with the phrase xateodporyiopévov 
odpayiow énta (‘sealed with seven seals’’), which appears to be a merging of 
Daniel 12 and Isa. 29:11 (see textual comparisons and discussion below). 

It should be recalled that 4:1-5:1 follows a structural oatline that is 
identical to that of Dan. 7:9ff. and Ezekiel 1-2 (see pp. 314-16 above). The 
following analysis of Rev. 5:2-14 will show that the outline of Daniel 7 continues 
to be followed, not that of Ezekiel 1-2. Further, while allusions to Ezekiel 1-2 
do not disappear in 5:2-14, there are more numerous allusions to Daniel 7. The 
presence of all these OT backgrounds enhances further the notion of judgment 
with which this vision is saturated. 

The preposition éx{ may mean either “upon” or “in” (for the latter cf. perhaps 
20:1), so that either a flat book or a scroll could be pictured (see below), although the 
terminology of év tf xeipi (‘‘in the hand’) was available to John (so 1:16; 10:1, 8; cf. 
on Cf. Dan. 12:4 (Theod.): a¢péyacov 16 PiPriov (‘‘seal the book’); 12:9 (Theod.): 
toppayropévor ol Adyot (“the words are sealed”), Isa. 29:11: ot AGyor tod PiPAiov tod 
soppajpopugvon tovtov . . . doopéatoa yap (“the words of this sealed book wad for it 
is sealed’’).% The texts are brought together because of their almost identica) wording 


98. Cf. Delling, ‘Zum gottesdienstlichen Stil,” 114, who sees AcBeiv (‘to receive’) in v lla 
as having an association with Dan. 5:3) (MT 6:1) and 7:18. 
99. So Hengstenberg, Revelation I, 277. Hadom, Offenbarung, 75. 
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and the common idea of a sealed book that conceals divine revelation and is associated 
with judgment.!00 Interestingly, Isa. 29:9-12 is a development of Isa. 6:9-10, a context 
alluded to repeatedly in Revelation 2-3 (note the hearing formula) and ch. 4, furthermore, 
in both Isa. 29:11-12 and Rev. 5:3-4 no one is able to look into the book to “read’’ its 
revelation because it is “sealed” and because all are ethically unworthy (Isa. 29:11 and 
Rev. 5:4 [2050 pc and one Armenian version] both use avaywaoxw (‘read’). These 
OT descriptions have been combined with Ezekiel 2 because of the clear association of 
the “book” there with judgment. !01 


The Book Must Be Opened by Someone Who Is Worthy (5:2-3) 


2 Aheavenly spokesman now addresses the cosmos, asking for someone who 
is worthy or able or who has the authority to step forward “to open the book 
and loose its seals.” The awkward mention of opening before loosing is not 
significant, since the main point is authority to take possession of the book. This 
is clear from the fact that only ‘‘open” occurs in 5:9; the unsealing follows in 
ch. 6. 

The portrayal of the angelic questioner in 5:2 (“I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
in a great voice”) contains faint outlines of the angelic spokesman in Dan. 4:13-14, 23 
(cf. Dan. 4:23 [LXX): ‘‘he saw that an angel was sent in strength from the Lord”, 
4:13-14 (LXX): ‘behold, an angel was sent in strength from heaven and he cried out’’; 
4:13-14(10] [Theod.]: ‘ta holy one came down from heaven and cried out in 
strength” ).!02 

Not only are the descriptions of the two angels verbally alike, but they also have 
the same kind of role: the Danielic angel is the spokesman for the heavenly council and 
proclaims a decree of judgment followed by restoration with respect to Nebuchadnezzar, 
the angel in Revelation 5 is also the spokesman for the heavenly council and proclaims 
a divine decree of judgment and redemption with respect to the cosmos.!03 The impli- 
cation of both proclamations in their contexts is that no created being, only God, possesses 
the worthiness and authority to be sovereign over history and to be able to execute his 
cosmic plan. That this Daniel 4 background is in mind here is understandable since the 
same context of Daniel 4 was influential in the preceding verses (Rev. 4:9-11; note the 
clearer allusions to the Daniel 4 angel in Rev. 10:1, 3-4, in a chapter which has numerous 
other parallels with the vision in Revelation 4-5). 


100. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 149-50, rejects an allusion to Isaiah 29. 

101. Cf. Schlatter, Alte Testament in der johanneischen Apokalypse, 61, and Sweet, Revela- 
tion, 127, who see a combined influence of Ezekiel 2 and Daniel 12. 

102. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 93. 

103. See further H.-P. Miiller, ‘‘Himmlische Ratsversammlung,” 254ff. 
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THE “BOOK” 


The image of the ‘‘opened books” from Dan. 7:10 comes into focus in Rev. 
5:2b: 


Rev. 5:2b Dan. 7:10 (Theod.) 
cvoigat 16 BiBAiov (“to open the BiPAou tvewmyOnoay (“the books 
book”’)!04 were opened”’; cf. Dan. 7:10 [LXX]) 


The immediately following phrase, “to loose the seals,” in v 2c (About tig 
opporytdac) reveals more inspiration from the “‘sealing” in Daniel 12 (though cf. 
Isaiah 29). The idea of sealing and opening books in connection with end-time 
happenings is found in the OT only in Daniel 12 and 7. Dan. 12:8-9 implies the 
future unsealing of the book in a latter-day period. There is even a close association 
in the textual tradition of Daniel 12 between Avox (“interpretation, unloosing’’) 
and opparyilw (“‘seal’’); cf. respectively Dan. 12:8 (LXX) and Dan. 12:9 (Theod.; 
ef. also Dan. 8:26b and Isa. 29:18, which still may be secondarily in mind). 


Various Identifications1° 


The BuBAtov (‘book’) has been identified in different ways. 

A book of redemption. Some view the book as “‘the lamb's book of life” 
containing the names of all true believers, written down before the foundation 
of the world (cf. 3:5; 13:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27). The ‘‘book” has writing ‘‘inside 
and on the back” because the names of the redeemed are too numerous to be 
contained only inside the book. !0 

But when the book’s contents are revealed in the following chapters they have 
to do not merely with events surrounding the elect but also, and especially, with 
judgments on unbelievers. Furthermore, the books in Daniel 7, Daniel 12, and 
Ezekiel 2—3 have to do principally with events of judgment, which are then followed 
by the salvation of God’s people. This emphasis of the book in Revelation 5 is also 


104. Cf. Rev. 20:12: BiBAfa hvotyenoay (“books were opened”’) and &AAo BipAtov AvotyOn 
(“another book was opened”’), which are clear allusions to Dan. 7:10. 

105. For a summary of the various interpretations and identifications of the “book” in ch. 
5 see Holtz, Christologie, 31-36; Joms, Hymnische Evangelium, 38ff.; A. Y. Collins, Combat Myth 
in Revelation, 22-26. 

106. E.g., Niles, As Seeing the Invisible, 55. 
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apparent from the fact that the parallel “little book” in ch. 10 mainly contains events 
of judgment, which are followed by a narration of events of salvation,!07 

The Old Testament. Others understand the ‘“‘book” as representing the 
scroll of the OT.!98 Christ alone is able to unlock (“‘open’’) the true meaning of 
the OT, since its prophecies have found fulfillment in him (cf. 2 Cor. 1:20; Matt. 
5:17). This proposal is consistent with the entire Apocalypse because of its focus 
on how Christ fulfills OT prophecy. However, against this view is the observation 
that the books of Daniel 7, Daniel 12, and Ezekiel 2-3 do not symbolize the OT 
but primarily decreed events of judgment, as noted above. 

A book containing events of the future “Great Tribulation.” Still others view 
the “book”’ as containing the retributive events of yet future tribulation leading up 
to the second coming of Christ, the consummate salvation of the saints, and the 
final judgment. However, this commentary has attempted to demonstrate that the 
events of the visions pertain not only to the eschatological future but also to the 
inaugurated latter-day period including the past and present. We especially have 
seen this to be the case in our discussion of 1:1; 1:19; and 4:1. 

A book containing God's plan of judgment and redemption. The “‘book” is 
best understood as containing God’s plan of judgment and redemption, which has 
been set in motion by Christ’s death and resurrection but has yet to be completed. 
The question asked by the angelic spokesman concems who in the created order 
has sovereign authority over this plan.!09 That the book represents authority in 
executing the divine plan of judgment and redemption is clear from the parallelism 
of the hymns in 5:9-10 and 5:12. The former interprets Christ’s worthiness to 
receive the book as indicating his authority to redeem his people and establish them 
as kings and priests. The latter hymn interprets the Lamb’s reception of “the book,” 
mentioned in vv 9-10, more generally as his reception of ‘‘power and riches and 
wisdom and might and honor and glory and blessing.’’!!0 

The book as a “testament.” The above interpretation of 5:9-10 by the 
hymn of 5:12 also indicates that the book is a testament that names an inheritance 
“to be received” (on the testamentary background see further below). 


A Covenantal Promise of Inheritance 


The “book” in ch. 5 should be understood as a covenantal promise of an inheritance 
when seen in the light of the above two identifications of the ‘‘book”’ and of the 
broader theological context of the Apocalypse concerning paradise lost and re- 


107. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 70-71. The book has sometimes also been identified as a book 
of debt owed by the world because of sin, since the double document form (see below) was often 
a contract of debt. But the content of the book as revealed by chs. 6-21 includes not only debt or 
judgment but also redemption. 

108. E.g., Prigent, Apocalypse et Liturgie, 46-79, Mowry, ‘Revelation 4-5,” 75-84. 

109. So Sweet, Revelation, 122-24; Caird, Revelation, 72-73. 

110. Cf. Prigent, L'Apocalypse, 104. 
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gained (cf. 2:7; 3:12; 22:1-5; see also on 12:14-17; 13:3). God promised to Adam 
that he would reign over the earth. Although Adam forfeited this promise, Christ, 
the last Adam, was to inherit it. A human person had to open the book because the 
promise was made to humanity. But no person was found worthy to open it because 
all are sinners and stand under the judgment contained in the book (5:3). Neverthe- 
less, Christ was found worthy because he suffered the final judgment as an innocent 
sacrificial victim on behalf of his people, whom he represented and consequently 
redeemed (5:9). No doubt he was also considered worthy because he overcame the 
final judgment imposed on him by redeeming a people and by being raised from 
death (cf. 5:5-6). Therefore, Christ was able to inherit the promises of the book 
(i.e., “open the book’’), as do all those who are represented by him (5:10 shows 
that they also participate in his kingdom and priesthood; cf. 1:5-6). 

However, this legal picture breaks down in part because Jesus is both 
executor and heir of the promise. But this is not a great difficulty, since the book 
of Hebrews portrays Christ as both priest and sacrifice, and Revelation itself 
presents him as both Lord and temple at the same time (cf. 21:22). 

Odes of Solomon 23 (about A.D. 100) confirms the notion of the book as 
a testament of inheritance. People are pictured who want to “take and read” a 
“sealed letter’ (vv 7-8), which ‘became a large volume . . . written by the finger 
of God” (v 21). However, ‘they were not allowed to loosen the seal, for the 
power which was over the seal was better than they” (v 9). Finally the letter’s 
contents are made known, and its revelation concerns ‘‘the Kingdom and... 
providence,” ‘‘the Son of Truth,” who ‘inherited and possessed everything” 
and who judged unbelievers (vv 18-20; note Odes Sol. 22:5: God “overthrew 
by my [Christ’s] hands the dragon with seven heads’’; cf. Rev. 12:3; 13:1). 
Subsequently, Odes Sol. 23 mentions that the Son together with the Father and 
the Spirit ‘‘rule forever and ever”’ (v 22). This is likely not a mere formal parallel] 
to Revelation 5, and it is difficult to know whether it is dependent on Revelation 
5 or the two texts are part of a larger community of ideas, though the former is 
probable because of the slightly earlier date of the Apocalypse. 

The book as a covenantal promise is not to be understood narrowly but in a 
comprehensive manner. In fact, that there is writing on the back of the book connotes, 
at least in part, its comprehensive contents (as in Ezek. 2:10 and Zech. 5:1-3). This 
all-embracing aspect is further underscored by the figurative number of seals, seven 
representing fullness elsewhere in the Apocalypse. The extensive nature of the book 
primarily includes God’s plan of redemption and judgment formulated throughout 
the OT, a plan that encompasses the development of all sacred history, especially 
from the cross to the new creation. Interestingly, Jarg. Ezek. 2:10 says that the scroll 
contained “what had been from the beginning and what is going to be in the end.” !1 
The book in Revelation 5 concems a predestined plan that is eschatological in nature, 


111, Similarly, b. Erubin 21a and ARN 27a say that the Ezek. 2:10 scroll contained a record 
of the suffering of the righteous in this life and of their reward and the judgment of the wicked in 


the hereafter. 
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since its contents are revealed in chs. 6-22 and are summarized in 4:1 as “what must 
take place after these things,” a Danielic allusion indicating the end time. 

The background to the “book” in Daniel 7 and 12 also highlights the 
decretive and end-time aspect. The same Daniel references together with Ezekiel 
2-3 and Isaiah 29 emphasize the judicial nature of the book, although redemptive 
elements are also present in these OT contexts. What is decreed concerning 
redemption and judgment is delineated in detail throughout the visionary section 
of the Apocalypse — for example, Christ’s sovereignty over history, the reign 
of Christ and the saints throughout the course of the church age and in the new 
cosmos, Christ’s protection of his people who suffer trial, and his temporal and 
final judgments on the persecuting world. Interestingly, the ten commandments 
were also written on the front and back (Exod. 32:15). If any analogy is intended 
between those tablets and the book in Rev. 5:1, then the connotation could be 
that the book has to do with a new covenantal document. 

Once the seals are opened, the readers can understand the decretive nature 
of the book and, therefore, the purpose of history. They can discern that even 
their ‘‘sufferings are according to the will of God” and can be comforted by 
“entrusting their souls to him,” since he employs suffering to ‘“‘perfect, confirm, 
strengthen, and establish” them (1 Pet. 4:19; 5:10; see below on Rev. 22:11b). 
Despite the chaos and confusion of the world, there is an ordered eschatological 
plan, which cannot be thwarted and is, indeed, already being fulfilled.!!2 


A Scroll or a Codex? 


That someone must “break the seals” of the book raises the question of whether 
it is a rolled-up scroll or a codex (the forerunner of the modern book form). The 
answer could provide an interpretative key that determines one’s view of 6:1— 
22:5. If it is a scroll, then, possibly, its contents cannot be revealed until all the 
seals are removed (at 8:1 or 8:6).!!3 The same conclusion might also be drawn, 
though with less force, if the book is a codex. The allusion to Ezek. 2:9-10 in 
5:1 would support the idea that a scroll in opisthograph form (with writing on 
both sides of the papyrus sheets) is in mind (see also Zech. 5:1-3; the allusion 
to Isa. 34:4 in Rev. 6:14 also points to the notion of a scroll in 5:1ff.). Further- 
more, scrolls were more likely to be sealed than were codices. On the other 
hand, although scrolls were used by first-century society in general, there is 
good evidence that the codex was adopted by the Christian community toward 
the end of that century.!!4 


112. Cf. Torrance, Apocalypse Today, 28-33. 

113. W. S. Taylor (“Seven Seals”) sees this as probable, since he thinks it would have been 
unusual to release part of the contents of a document with the removing of each seal. 

114. For documentation of the use of codices beginning in the latter first century A.D. see 
McCown, “Codex and Roll”; B. M. Metzger, Text of the New Testament, 6: E. Ferguson, “Codex,” 
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A codex form could be pictured in 5:1, especially because of the liturgical 
overtones of chs. 4-5 and of the Apocalypse in general (codices first came into 
use in worship services). Such an image would allow for the picture of a book 
with each seal securing a section of leaves and a progressive unveiling of 
contents as each seal is removed.!!5 John’s use of é&voiéan (‘‘open’’) rather than 
éveidw (“unroll’’) or other such words may also point to the form of a codex 
(though cf. Isa. 37:14 [LXX], where dvoi§ax is used possibly with respect to a 
scroll). 

Nevertheless, the consensus of most commentators is that the book in Rev. 
5:1 is a scroll, though many have not found it necessary to conclude from this 
that the contents of the book cannot be revealed until all seven seals are broken. 
There is testamentary evidence that seals (which represent witnesses) on a legal 
document would give the contents of the document in abbreviated fashion. 
Therefore, the unloosing of each seal could indicate the revelation of a detailed 
part of what was written in the document. And it has been shown to be possible 
that in the construction of some scrolls part of the roll could be revealed with 
the breaking of each seal.!!6 Either understanding of the seals in 5:1-2 would 
mean that parts of the book’s contents would be progressively revealed with the 
breaking of each seal and would not have to await the breaking of all the seals. 
The book's contents would begin to be revealed in chs. 6—7 instead of later, in 
ch. 8. Thus the issue of whether or not the book is a scroll or codex is irrelevant 
for determining when the contents of the book are revealed. 

It is true that in apocalyptic contexts seals serve to conceal revelation in 
books about eschatological events (e.g., Dan. 12:4, 9; Isa. 29:11), so that to 
have an abbreviation of the inner contents on each seal would seem contra- 
dictory. However, the seals would not bear the full content of the revelation. 
The inner contents of the scroll are still for the most part mysterious. The 
abbreviated summaries might be thought of as corresponding to the OT prophe- 
cies (though containing some further progressive revelation), which the inner 
contents fulfill. Furthermore, removing seals also connotes execution of the 
contents of a document, which appears likewise to be in mind here and which 
poses no problem for seals bearing abbreviations of what is about to be 
executed or fulfilled (see further below). Such a dual notion of abbreviated 
seals would have been facilitated by the inaugurated latter-day context of chs. 
1-5, for which we have argued, together with the testamentary background of 


John’s day. 
Zahn views the writing on the back of the document as being precisely on the 


ODCC, 867-68. Roberts and Skeat, Birth of the Codex, 38-61. conclude that Christian use of the 
codex could have begun as early as A.D. 66 in Jerusalem and certainly no later than a.D. 100 (p. 61); 
likewise McCown; Liebermann, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 205. Cf. E. G. Tumer, Typology of 
the Early Codex, 89-101, for a list of the earliest extant codices. 

115. Cf., e.g., Rist, “Revelation,” 406. 

116. Cf. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 122-23, Diisterdieck, Revelation, 207; Charles, Revelation 
I, 137; Morris, Revelation, 94; cf. also Ewald, cited in Stuart. 
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back cover of a sealed book, which he sees more fitting for a codex than a papyrus roll 
written on both sides.!!7 Accordingly, he takes Smo@ev (“‘back’’) as modifying xore- 
odpo-yopévov (‘‘sealed’’) instead of yeypappévov (“written”), with the resulting trans- 
lation “written on the inside and sealed on the back with seven seals.” Against Zahn’s 
rendering are two observations: (1) the adverb Smo@ev in 4:6 and its other five uses in 
the NT modify a preceding verb, never a following verb;!!8 (2) the phrase is based on 
Ezek. 2:9, where the book has writing ‘‘in it [on] the front and the back.” On the other 
hand, it is possible that John has altered the Ezekiel imagery; the allusion to Dan. 12:4, 
9, where the seals are on the outside of the book, shows, indeed, that some kind of 
alteration in the direction of Daniel’s imagery has taken place.!!9 

Some see here a scroll with seven seals sealing different sections of the inner part 
of the roll!20 or sealing seven separate rolls that comprised one volume.!2! This would 
fit the progressive nature of the revelation of the scroll’s contents!22 but is unlikely, since 
there is no such known custom pertaining to scroils, though apocalyptic visions can 
produce strange combinations of images. 


A Doubly Written Testament 


Indeed, as briefly noted above, the book of 5:1-2 is to be understood in part 
against the legal background of Roman wills, since the two bear striking ‘simi- 
larity: (1) the contents of such a will was sometimes summarized on the back; 
(2) a will had to be witessed and sealed by seven witnesses; (3) only on the 
death of the testator could a will be unsealed and the legal promise of the 
inheritance be executed; (4) a trustworthy executor would then put the will into 
legal effect. These similarities appear to be too striking for such wills not to 
have been in John’s mind to some degree. If we are right in identifying the book 
with the will form, then we again have the combination of an OT background 
with a contemporary historical background (see further below). 

O. Roller and others have contended that the book of 5:1 was not in 
testamentary form but approximates the appearance of a doubly inscribed con- 
tract/deed used in Roman society in the latter part of the first century a.p.!23 
The contents of such a legal document were written on inner pages, which were 
then folded and sealed, usually with seven seals, and then the contents were also 
indicated in full or in summary on the back or outer sheet. The seals together 
with the outer writing protected against alterations. The document was unsealed 
when its legal contents were to be executed. Roller has argued that testaments 
in the Roman world never took the form of doubly inscribed contracts. However, 


117. Zahn, Introduction Ul, 405-6. . 
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those who identify the book of 5:1 as a testament do argue convincingly that a 
common form of testament (the per cs et libram) was sealed with seven seals.!24 
The double wniting was used for all kinds of contracts and deeds, and would 
not be incompatible with use as a testament, especially since both employed 
seven seals. John may have wanted to combine the two forms, and their common 
seven-sealed feature could have been the motivation for doing so. 

The double document background implies that the seven seals would not 
have to be broken before the contents of the book could be known, since the 
contents were also already written on the outside of the document.!'25 But this 
is also a possible problem with the view. The seals in Daniel 8 and 12 and 
Revelation 5 appear to have, at least in part, a concealing function, but according 
to the double-document notion the seals do not have such a concealing function, 
since the contents of the document are clearly visible despite the seals. On the 
other hand, this problem is not so serious if the contents on the open part of the 
document are in abbreviated form. This abbreviation on the outside may corte- 
spond metaphorically to the reality that in the OT God did reveal something 
about the end times (e.g., in Daniel), but not as clearly as in the epoch of 
fulfillment inaugurated by Christ (cf. Eph. 3:4-5: ‘the mystery of Christ, which 
in other generations was not made known to the sons of men as now it has been 
revealed to his holy apostles and prophets through the Spirit,” which affirms 
some revelation in the OT and a greater degree in the new age). 

Another problem is that the document of Ezekiel 2-3 is in the form of a 
book roll, not a doubly inscribed contract. However, this is not a fatal objection, 
since John is already partially transforming Ezekiel’s image by speaking of seals 
(on the basis of Daniel). The remainder of the transformation is probably ac- 
complished through a testamentary or double-document notion, since both could 
still be partially compatible with the concealing function of Daniel’s apocalyptic 
seals (as well as the seals of Isa. 29:11-14, 18, which could be included in the 
Revelation 5 picture). 

The seals therefore not only have a partial concealing role but also guar- 
antee that the inner contents cannot be changed or falsified. The breaking of the 
seals connotes not only the fuller revelation of the detailed contents but also the 
execution of those contents. Indeed, the seals in Daniel 12 not only conceal (so 
vv 8-9) but also serve to delay prophetic fulfillment until they are removed. (In 
fact, the seals of Daniel only partially conceal, since Daniel himself had some 
knowledge of the book, as evident from 10:21.) This consideration also alleviates 
the potential problem of seals with abbreviated contents of revelation on them. 

Therefore, the question posed by the angelic being and the response in 


124. So W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 961-63; MacKenzie, Studies 
in Roman Law, 279; Zahn, Introduction III, 393ff.; Crook, Law and Life, 128-32, G. Schrenk, TDNT 
I, 618-19; Russell, ‘Roman Law Parallel”; G. Fitzer, TDNT VII, 941, 950; and Stauffer, Christ and 
the Caesars, 182-83, who also contends that Augustus and Vespasian left wills with seven seals for 
their successors. 

125. So Lohse, Offenbarung, 37-38. 
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5:2-4 concern who is able not only to unveil the full contents of the document 
together with their meaning (cf. 10:7; 17:7)!26 but also to put the contents 
into force.!27 The emphasis on revelation and execution of the book’s contents 
is clear from 1:1, 19; 4:1; 10:7; and 22:6, 10, which are all linked to 5:1-10 
(see above) and focus on the unveiling as well as the fulfillment of OT 
prophecy. 


The Textual Problem 


Some textual witnesses (A 2329 2344 pc a version and one Father) have Eow@ev 
nal Smoev (“inside and on the back’’), while M, with strong versional and patnistic 
support, have ecaev xan e&wBev (“inside and on the outside’’).!28 Most critics favor 
the former altemative primarily because they think it to be a more appropriate description 
of a scroll and because it could sound stranger to a scribe living in a later age when the 
church had universally begun to use codices for copies of the NT. Accordingly, copyists 
would be more likely to change the former to the latter.}29 

However, since the church had already begun to use codices to a significant degree 
in the latter part of the first century (see above), it is possible that John had such a picture 
in mind. But “on the inside and on the back” would not be an inappropriate description 
of a codex or a double-sided legal document. On the other hand, the clear allusion to 
Ezek. 2:10, which speaks of a scroll, points in the other direction, although it should be 
remembered that John could change imagery when he combined it with other back- 
grounds, as here (see above). It could be argued that the variant ‘‘on the inside and on 
the outside” is not original because, as in 4:6, it generally is a more balanced contrast 
and, therefore, is the smoother reading. Furthermore, 8 cop" Origen24 have eunpoo@ev 
xa omioGev (“in front and on the back”’), which is not original since it probably represents 
a subsequent conformation to Ezek 2:10 (B) (Eunpoo@ev xai . . . dnicw [“‘the front and 
... the back”’], though some LXX mss. read differently). Nevertheless, this secondary 
variant points to the authenticity of tow6ev xal SmioGev, since it attests to the early date 
of SmaGev.130 

The solution to this textual problem is more difficult than most interpreters think, 
although the cumulative effect of intemal considerations still points to the originality of 
“on the inside and on the back.”’ This conclusion does not necessarily decide the question 
of whether or not the BipAiov is intended to be understood as having the form of a 
“scroll,” a “codex,” or a “double-sided contract.” 


Interpretative Conclusions 


It must be remembered that John sometimes combines different images without 
importing the full cognitive meaning from their original contexts but only partial 


126. Cf. O. A. Piper, “Apocalypse of John and Liturgy of the Ancient Church.” 13-16. 

127. For further discussion of the double-document and testamentary views see Holtz, 
Christologie, 32-35; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 120-23. 

128. For a full listing of all variants and mss. see Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 141-42. 

129. See, e.g., Metzger, Textual Commentary, 737. 

130. So ibid., 737. 
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aspects of that meaning. It is also possible that John is so creative in his 
symbolism that the precise mechanics and specific contours of the book meta- 
phor were not meant to be analyzed so thoroughly. Such creativity is also a 
characteristic feature of symbols in Jewish apocalyptic visions.!3! This may be 
confirmed by: (1) the fact that the ‘‘opening” of the book is awkwardly men- 
tioned before the “breaking”’ of the seals” (5:2), (2) that no further reference is 
made to this specific ‘book’ nor to its actual opening in the remainder of 
Revelation, and (3) that another similar but clearly different book is introduced 
in ch. 10. 

Indeed, to scrutinize in such a literalistic and systematic manner some of 
the author’s metaphors, which are piled on one another, results in contorted and 
confusing pictures. For instance, it is inappropriate to ask the question about 
how a lamb mechanically can take a book out of someone’s hand, open it, and 
read it (5:4, 7)!32 or how each elder is able simultaneously to hold a harp (and 
play it?) and bowls of incense (note also 5:6).!33 Perhaps the book is a general 
symbol, and, when each seal is opened, aspects of the revealing symbolism of 
the contents are released. !34 

Some commentators are not always sufficiently sensitive to such apoc- 
alyptic creativity. For example, Bauckham rejects a progressive revealing of 
the book’s contents because it “would be a very odd scroll” that could be 
opened in such a manner.!35 But it must be asked, ‘‘odd according to what 
standards?”’ Indeed, the possible backgrounds of the ‘‘book”’ (apparently over- 
looked by Bauckham) show that such a progressive revealing may not be odd 
at all. 

Most futurist commentators would disagree with my argument thus far, 
which has been that Revelation 5 portrays a vision of inaugurated fulfillment 
of OT prophecy. The metaphor of seals can be found outside Daniel elsewhere 
in the OT and Jewish apocalyptic, but the seals in Rev. 5:1ff. come from Dan. 
12:4, 9 (see the textual comparisons above; cf. also Dan. 8:26). Whereas the 
divine response to Daniel’s question about the consummation of history (how 
and when the prophecies would be fulfilled) was that the book was “sealed 
up until the end time,” now with John the answer finally comes. It is explained 
that the historically conclusive work of Christ’s death and resurrection has 
begun to fulfill Daniel’s prophecies, so that now the seals have been removed. 
A comparison of Dan. 12:4 and Rev. 5:9b suggests the viability of this con- 


clusion: !36 
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Rev. 5:9b Dan. 12:4 (Theod.) 
AaPeiv td PiBAlov xal dvoiEar tac odptryicov 1d BiBAfov Ews xa1pod 
oopayibas avtod (‘‘to take the ovvteAct{as (“‘seal up the book until 
book and to open its seals’’) the time of the end’’) 


Rev. 22:10 (‘‘Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of this book, for 
the time is near’’) alludes to the same Daniel texts to make the same point.!37 
Christ’s opening of the book and his revelation of its contents in chs. 5ff. is a 
direct development of his introductory statement in 4:1 that he would show to 
John “what must take place after these things.” !38 


3 There is only silence in response to the angel’s question. No created being 
is able to step forward to open or read the book. This demonstrates the inability 
of any among God’s creatures to execute God's plan of redemption and judg- 
ment. The image of the ‘open book” from Daniel 7 found in v 2b continues to 
hover in the writer’s thoughts in v 3. There may also be another reflection of 
Isa. 29:11-12, where it is said that no one is able to look into the book (cf. also 
Isa. 29:18) or to read it because it is sealed. 


The Seer Weeps Because No One Is Found Worthy to Open the 
Book (5:4) 


No one is found worthy, so John cannot receive knowledge of the revelation 
that he was told to expect in v. 1b.!39 He is in despair particularly because it 
appears to him that the book’s seals cannot be broken and that God’s glorious 
plan will not be carried out. This grief must have been intensified by his 
momentary initial impression that even his Savior, Jesus Christ, is not worthy 
to unlock the book’s secrets and power. This means for him that history will not 
be governed in the interest of the church and that there will be ‘‘no protection 
for God's children in the hours of bitter trial; no judgments upon a persecuting 


137. That 22:10 concems the same fulfillment idea as 5:1ff. is clear, since it further develops 
the Dan. 2:28ff. allusion from 22:6, which is also found in 4:1, as well as in 1:1. The Daniel allusion 
in 1:1, which appears in an inaugurated fulfillment context, is likewise further explained by 6 yap 
uanpds eyric (“for the time is near”) as in 22:6, and similarly in 22:10. Cf. Bergmeier, ‘Die 
Buchrolle und das Lamm,” who sees the best commentary on the book of Revelation 5 in 1:1, so 
that the contents of the book are to be identified with prophecy of the end time (i.e., “what must 
come to pass quickly”’). 
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world; no ultimate triumph for believers; no new heaven and earth; no future 
inheritance!’*!40 

The phrases concerning the opening of the book and of looking into it are 
exact verbal reproductions of the phrases in v 3b and v 3c, so that the allusion 
to the “books” of Daniel 7 and Isaiah 29 is repeated. 

Thus, vv 1-4 draw on images from Ezekiel, Daniel, and Isaiah to compose 
the representation of the book. Daniel 7 is the leading influence, since the “book” 
of Rev. 5:1-4 clearly has a cosmic or universal significance, and the books of Daniel 
7 deal with cosmic judgment against the kingdoms of the world.!4! On the other 
hand, the “books” of the other OT contexts are associated with a judgment limited 
to those within Israel. The ‘‘book”’ of Daniel 12 also has a universal nature and 
therefore forms part of the predominant influence together with Daniel 7. The 
universal scope of the book is also emphasized by Rev. 5:2, 9, and 12. The question 
“who is worthy to open the book?” is answered formally in v 9, where Christ is 
seen as worthy because his death set in motion fulfillment of the promise of 
redemption throughout the earth. That such a cosmic salvation is necessary for the 
opening of the book implies that the book itself has a universal significance. Vv 
12-13 highlight this further by affirming that Jesus’ worthiness to open the book 
results in universal acclamation by the entire creation. 


The Seer Receives Heavenly Counsel concerning the Messiah’s 
Worthiness to Open the Book (5:5) 


Aheavenly proclamation responds to the seer’s distress over the helplessness of the 
cosmos: there is a messianic figure who “has overcome’. . . in order to open the 
book” (évoitoa [‘“‘to open”’] is an infinitive expressing purpose or result). The two 
descriptions of Christ as ‘‘the lion from the tribe of Judah” and as “‘the root of David” 
are from Gen. 49:9 and Isa. 11:1, 10 (cf. also Jer. 11:19; 23:5; 33:15; Zech. 3:8).!42 
vixéuo (“overcome’’) serves as an introduction to these OT titles and brings out their 
“conquering” significance, since both concem the prophecy of a messianic figure 
who will overcome his enemy through judgment. Jesus fulfills these two prophecies. 
Amessianic interpretation of the Gen. 49:9 lion occurs in the targumic literature and 
in other later Jewish writings. !43 This Jewish tradition may have influenced John to 
combine these two texts, although he could have originated the combination. 


140. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 109. 
141. To fill out the Daniel background behind the book see also Dan. 10:20ff.; 11:45-12:2; 


12:10-11. In Dan. 12:1 ff. the “book” is associated with judgment and redemption; cf. O. A. Piper, 
“Apocalypse of John and the Liturgy of the Ancient Church,” 13, who sees Dan. 12:4, 9 as the 
dominant influence for the “book” and for the whole scene in ch. 5. 

142. For further discussion of “the root of David" see below on 22:16. 

143. So Targ. Neof, and Targ. Ps.-J. of Gen. 49:9-12 and Midr. Tanhwma Gen. 12.12; Midr. 
Rab. Gen. 97; 4 Ezra 11:37; 12:31-32 (in combination with a reference to the ‘‘seed of David)"; a 
similar combination with Gen. 49:10 occurs in 1QSb 5.21-29; cf, possibly 1 Macc. 3:4-5. 
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vixéio (“overcome”) is also directly related to the last clause of v 5, which 
is a repetition of the Dan. 7:10 and 12:4, 9 (and Isaiah 297) allusion from v 2. 
Thus, Christ’s overcoming of the enemy places him in a sovereign position to 
effect the divine plan of redemption and judgment, as symbolized by the opening 
of the book and its seals. This notion may be highlighted by understanding 
évixnaev (‘he conquered’’) as a “consummative or effective aorist,” focusing 
on the end point, accomplishment, or climax of the action.!44 The basis and 
hope of the repeated exhortation to the churches to “‘overcome”’ (vixé) in chs. 
2-3 is the fact that the Lamb has already “overcome”’ the malevolent forces 
that threaten the church.!45 


The Messiah’s Appearance before the Throne to Receive Authority 
(5:6-7) 


6a: In the midst of the images of Ezekiel’s living beings and Isaiah’s elders stands 
a Lamb “‘as slain.” !46 That the Lamb stands ‘‘in the midst of the throne and of the 
four living creatures and . . . of the elders” could suggest that he is on the throne 
and surrounded by the cherubim and elders. However, “in the midst of the throne” 
(év pé0m tod Spdvov) more likely refers generally in figurative manner (by 
synecdoche) to the inner court area around the throne. That the Lamb stands 
somewhere in the area around the throne instead of on the throne itself is apparent 
from the fact that v 7 portrays the Lamb making an approach to the throne. 

John may not have intended that his syntax be analyzed to determine the 
precise positions of the heavenly beings here and in 4:6 (see the comments 
there). The same is the case with the use of uécoc (‘midst’) in 7:17, where the 
most that can be said grammatically is that the Lamb is in close relation to the 
throne, although the broader context of 5:9ff. would imply that there he is sitting 
on the throne. Apparently, as elsewhere in the NT, Christ is portrayed at the 
right hand of God (who sits on the throne) as a consequence of his resurrection, 
although sometimes he is said to be sitting on his Father’s throne (e.g., 3:21; 
22:1). In 5:6 it appears that the Lamb is near the throne, preparing to make his 
approach to be enthroned. 


That ‘‘in the midst of the throne” means “around the immediate vicinity of the 
throne” is evident from use of the same phrase in 4:6, as clarified by the immediately 
following clause there “and around the throne.” The proposed Hebraism “between” is 
a possible translation for év péo@ (“‘in the midst’), but it results in an awkward rendering 
of the last év péo clause of v 6a, which is best expressed as ‘‘in the midst”; also, when 
the LXX translates ben. . . abén (“between . . . and between”) it typically uses év& + 
HéGog rather than ev + pédos (e.g., Gen. 1:4, 7, 18; 3:15; 9:16-17). 


144, B. Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 263-64. 

145. Wall, Revelation, 102. 

146. For general analysis of the Lamb image here and throughout the book see Hohnjec, 
“Das Lamm” in der Offenbarung. 
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There are two different proposals for the background of the “slain Lamb.” 
Some prefer to see it as a reference to the OT Passover lamb, while others favor 
Isa. 53:7: “he was led as a sheep to the slaughter” (cf. Isa. 53:8ff.). However, 
neither should be excluded, since both have in common with the metaphorical 
picture in Rev. 5:6 the central function and significance of the sacrifice of a 
lamb, which accomplishes redemption and victory for God’s people.!47 The 
Isaiah 53 background especially highlights the atoning aspect of the lamb’s 
sacrificial death, as well as applying the metaphors of both “root” (piCa; cf. 
Isa. 52:2 and Rev. 5:5) and “lamb” (d41véc, LXX) to the sacrificial victim. In 
fact, “root’’ occurs also in Isa. 11:1, 10, alluded to in Rev. 5:5, which may have 
inspired attraction to the same metaphor in 53:2. 

The Passover/Isaiah 53 backgrounds are also suggested by the use of 
apviov (“lamb”), behind which could lie Aramaic talia’, which means not only 
“lamb,” but also ‘‘servant” and “boy.” If that is the case, then dpvfov would 
be a most suitable word to combine the Passover lamb with the servant lamb of 
Isaiah 53.!48 Somewhat similar to John’s combination, 4 Ezra 15:10 applies Isa. 
53:7 to Israel’s suffering in Egypt: ‘‘my people is led like a flock to the slaughter’ 
(likewise pseudo-Philo 30:5). The sacrificial victim’s prophesied sinlessness in 
Isa. 53:9 partly underlies the ‘‘worthiness” of Jesus in 5:9 (‘‘worthy are you... 
because you were slain’’). 

That the Lamb has horns is best explained against the background of the 
Jewish tradition found in J En. 90 and Test. Jos. 19 concerning a conquering 
messianic Jamb (though some see the latter text as a Christian interpolation). 
Yet even these two Jewish texts find their primary inspiration from Daniel.!49 
The relation of the homs to vixé (‘‘overcome’’) and to the OT allusions to the 
conquering of the Messiah in v 5 provide a basis for viewing them as a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘messianic conqueror” idea from v 5 (for “homs”’ as repre- 
senting power cf. Deut. 33:17; 1 Kgs. 22:11; Ps. 89:17; Dan. 7:7-8:24; 1 En. 
90:6-12, 37). That the Lamb has seven hors signifies the fullness of his strength, 
since ‘‘seven’’ is figurative for fullness elsewhere in the Apocalypse and in 
biblical literature. 

The slain Lamb thus represents the image of a conqueror who was mortally 
wounded while defeating an enemy. Christ's death, the end-time sacrifice of the 
messianic Lamb, becomes interpreted as a sacrifice that not only redeems but 
also conquers.'5° The idea of conquering is evoked by Genesis 49, Isaiah 11, 


and the “‘horns”’ of the lamb. 


147. CF. Comblin, Christ dans l’Apocalypse, 26, 31, Swete, Apocalypse, CXxxix. 

148. Cf. J. Jeremias, TDNT 1, 338-41; Kraft, Offenbarung, 109. 

149. See further below and Beale, Use of Daniel, 67-95. 

150. See Koch, ‘Das Lamm,” 93, who observes in Jewish tradition the idea of Moses as a lamb 
“as the leader of the Exodus event” in association with the expectation of a messianic ‘'redeemer”: cf. 
the nuance of victory in Isa. $3:12a. For fuller discussion of the various views of the “Lamb” in v 6 see 
Holtz, Christologie, 39-47; Fiorenza, Priester fur Gott, 268-71, 278-79. On the OT-Jewish background 
see Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 153-58, who sees primarily a paschal background. 
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V 6 is crucial to understanding how “the Lion from the tribe of Judah, 
the root of David, overcame.” There is no doubt that v 6 portrays Jesus as 
resurrected and that the resurrection is essential to his overcoming. He conquered 
death by being raised from the dead. But the present victorious effect of the 
Lamb’s overcoming resides not only in the fact that the Lamb continues to 
“stand” but also in the fact that it continues to exist as a slaughtered Lamb; the 
perfect participle éodocysévov (“having been slain”) expresses an abiding con- 
dition as a result of the past act of being slain (like perfect tense ‘‘crucified” in 
1 Cor. 2:2),!5! 

In addition to the resurrection, the defeat of death was itself ironically a 
victory for Christ. That is, Christ as a Lion overcame by being slaughtered as a 
Lamb, which is the critical event in ch. 5.152 The translation ‘‘as though slain”’ 
is unnecessary and misleading, as if the Lamb only looked slain but was not; 
“as slain” is best. This is confirmed by v 9, where the slaying of the Lamb, 
together with his redemption of people and establishment of them as “‘a kingdom 
and priests,” is a basis for his “worthiness” and thus for his overcoming. In this 
regard, &E.oc davotEat 0 PiBAiov (“worthy . . . to open the book”’) in vv 2 and 
4 and the almost identical phrase in v 9 are in synonymous parallelism with 
tvianoev . . . dvoiEar 16 PipAiov (‘he overcame . . . to open the book”). The 
resurrection is not mentioned (though it is assumed) in vv 9-13 as a basis for 
Christ’s worthiness. Only his redemptive death is mentioned and is repeatedly 
sung about (vv 9, 12). This is significant, since the hymns concluding chs. 4 
and 5 respectively are interpretative summanies of the meaning of the preceding 
visionary portrayals (see on 4:8b-11; 5:9-14). The notion of Christ’s death by 
itself as a victory is highlighted also by 5:10, which directly links Christ’s making 
his people ‘‘a kingdom and priests,” not to his resurrection, but to his death for 
them (5:9). 

That Christ’s overcoming began even before the resurrection is clear from 
the following considerations. First, as we have seen from the use of vixéww in 
the letters, believers overcome in the midst of suffering and persecution by 
persevering in their faith (e.g., see on 2:7). 12:11 expresses this most lucidly. 
The one who overcomes is ever loyal to Christ, which means that he participates 
in the kingdom even though he may suffer (cf. 1:9). The saints overcome in this 
manner even before they receive their end-time rewards after death and expe- 
rience final resurrection. Jesus’ overcoming must be essentially like that of his 
people, since they are so closely compared in 3:21. Consequently, his “over- 
coming” can be viewed as having occurred before his resurrection. Secondly, 
whereas in chs. 1-3 a number of titles are applied more or less equally to Jesus, 
the predominant title for him in chs. 4—22 is “Lamb” (27 occurrences). Further- 
more, this title 1s used as a substitute for other titles employed of the Messiah 


151. So Sweet, Revelation, 128; Lenski, Revelation, 200: Mounce, Revelation, 146; ef. 
O. Michel, TDNT VII, 934. 
152. Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel,” 346. 
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in OT prophecies of his kingdom or his victory over God’s enemies. For example, 
“Lamb”’ replaces the Daniel 7 “son of man” in 5:6-13, and the servant of 
Yahweh of Isa. 49:10 in 7:16-17 is equated with “Lord of lords and King of 
kings” from Dan. 4:37 (LXX) in 17:14, and is identified with the end-time 
presence of Yahweh (cf. Isa. 60:19-20) in 21:23. 

What best explains this predominance of “Lamb” and its use in place of 
other titles? The most plausible explanation is that John is attempting to empha- 
size that it was in an ironic manner that Jesus began to fulfill the OT prophecies 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. Wherever the OT predicts the Messiah’s final victory 
and reign, John’s readers are to realize that these goals can begin to be achieved 
only by the suffering of the cross.!53 That this is the intention of the juxtaposition 
of “Lion” and “Lamb” in 5:5-6 is discernible from the pattern elsewhere in the 
book: visions are placed directly after heavenly sayings in order to interpret 
them (sometimes the pattern is reversed; see pp. 50-69 above). 

Consequently, the Lion conquers initially by suffering as a slain lamb. 
This juxtaposition implies that, in their struggle against the world, believers 
should remember that Christ also suffered at the hands of the world but tri- 
umphed over it. His destiny is to be theirs, if they persevere. This is why the 
saints are described as “‘those who follow the Lamb wherever he goes” and in 
14:4-5 ave even likened to the lamb of Isa. 53:7-9. This identification is enhanced 
by the use of opcCw (“slaughter”) for the suffering of the saints and of the 
Lamb (5:6, 12; 6:9; 13:8; 18:24; note the striking similarity of the portrayal of 
the slain Lamb in Rev. 5:6 and Rom. 8:36b). For the same reason they are said 
to have ‘‘washed their robes . . . in the blood of the Lamb”’ (7:14) and to have 
overcome the devil ‘‘because of the blood of the Lamb” (12:11). 

The Lamb is the one who not only conquered death but will conquer all 
of the persecutors of his people through historical punishments and the final 
judgment (6:1, 16; 17:14). 

But how is the paradox of “conquering through suffering” to be under- 
stood more precisely? In the light of how believers overcome according to the 
letters, we can say that Christ himself overcame by maintaining his loyalty to 
the Father through suffering and finally death (cf. 1:5). He was physically 
defeated but spiritually victorious. He willingly submitted to the unjust penalty 
of death, which was imposed on him ultimately by the devil. As an innocent 
victim he became a representative penal substitute for the sins of his people. 
While he was suffering the defeat of death, he was also overcoming by creating 
a kingdom of redeemed subjects over whom he would reign and over whom the 
devil would no longer have power. This is indicated by 5:9-10, which views the 
Lamb's redemption and creation of a kingdom as a basis for his worthiness. 
Therefore, while Jesus was being defeated at the cross, he was nevertheless 
beginning to establish his kingdom. A fuller explanation of this idea must await 


153. Similarly Caird, Revelation, 74-75, although he mistakenly leaves no room for a final, 
more literal defeat of the divine enemy. 
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our study of ch. 12. This does not mean that the Lamb’s resurrection is not 
conceived of as a victory but only that there is an intention to highlight the death 


as a victory. 

It is generally acknowledged that by the first century dpviov (‘lamb’) no longer 
had a diminutive nuance,!54 but was synonymous with mpéBatov (‘‘sheep”; e.g., John 
21:15-17). On the other hand, if the diminutive nuance still held, it intensified the contrast 
between the powerful lion image of OT prophecy and the fulfillment through the little, 
apparently powerless lamb. 

The Lamb’s “seven horns” probably are linked to the beast’s homs of Daniel 7. 
The Lamb may in fact mimic the beast with horns in Dan. 7:7ff., since the Lamb is a 
substitute image for the son of man in Dan. 7:13 (one could even discern seven remaining 
homs on the beast in Dan. 7:8 after three had been uprooted from the prior ten). The 
same kind of mimicking phenomena employing the metaphor of horns occurs in J En. 
90:9-13, 16; Test. Jos. 19:6-8 and in Midr. Rab. Gen. 99.2, where the descendant of Judah, 
as a lion (Genesis 49), is said to defeat the Babylonian lion of Dan. 7:4, and in the 
following lines the descendant of Joseph with homs (Deut. 33:17) is said to oppose Rome, 
which is portrayed with the homs of the fourth beast in Dan. 7:20. In Rev. 5:6 ironic 
parody is used in the portrayal of the Messiah in his defeat of the enemy by means of 
the imagery of Daniel 7, where it is used of the beast’s defeat of the saints. The means 
by which the enemy will try to subdue God’s people will be used against him by God, 
even to the extent of that resembling the enemy's likeness. This mimicking emphasizes 
divine justice, which often mocks those who attempt to thwart God’s purposes (e:g., Ps. 
2:1-5). The Lamb’s coming and receiving of authority enhance this idea, since it is also 
an ironic parody of the Danielic beast’s coming and reception of authority in Dan. 7:3-7 
and Revelation 13, as is confirmed by the fact that the reception of authority in the case 
of both beast and Lamb results in universal sovereignty (cf. 13:7b, 14-16 with 5:9b). The 
plausibility of this parody thesis is increased with the mention of the beast’s siain head, 
which has been healed (13:3) and his “thorns like a lamb” (13:11): the beast, for his part, 
mimics Christ for his devious purposes. 

The Lamb may be portrayed as standing on the sea or beside it, since both are 
directly before the divine throne (cf. 4:6; 5:6-7), and the saints “who had come off 
victorious from the beast . . . [are] standing on the sea of glass” (15:2). Therefore, the 
Lamb is on or by the sea to indicate that he has defeated the satanic beast in his own 
watery abode. Our understanding of the ‘‘sea” in 4:6 and of the overall Danielic structure 
in chs. 4-5 makes this suggestion attractive.!55 

The masculine participle ywv (“having”) is to be preferred over the neuter 
participle on the basis of ms. evidence and because the participle was more likely changed 
to neuter (rather than the other way around) to conform with the neuter construction 
dpviov gatnxd< d éopo-yrévov (“‘a lamb standing as slain”); the reason for the abrupt 
change may be because the lamb represents a masculine person (Jesus), but why the 
directly preceamng neuter construction Eomxds do epaypévov is not so changed is a 
mystery.!56 The change may also have been made to indicate the presence of an allusion 
to Dan. 7:7, as argued above, though the grammatical form of Rev. 5:6 is not identical 
to that of Dan. 7:7. Still, the unusual éxav may be a way of attracting attention to elye 
in Dan. 7:7 (LXX): the beast “had ten homs.” Eyev in Rev. 5:6 (and likewise the variant 
Exov) may even be a verbal use of the participle: “he had seven horns”; this verbal 


154. BAGD, 108. 

155. See further Beale, ‘Problem of the Man from the Sea.”’ where the same Daniel parody 
is argued for in 4 Ezra 13:1 ff. 

156, See also Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 392. 
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rendering is reflected in some Armenian versions and an Arabic version, which have the 
equivalents of aorist Eoxe (“he had’’).!57 


6b The consensus is that the last phrase of v 6 (“having seven eyes, 
which are the seven spirits of God having been sent out into all the earth’”’) is 
dependent on Zechariah 3 and 4. In Zech. 3:9 the “seven eyes” are bound up 
with a divine inscription set before Jesus, the high priest, concerning the “re- 
moval of iniquity of the Jand in one day.” In Zechariah 4 the symbols of the 
“seven lamps” (v 2) and the “‘seven eyes” (v 10) are associated with Yahweh’s 
omnipotent Spirit. Indeed, in 2 Chron. 16:9 the statement “‘the eyes of the Lord 
move to and fro throughout the earth” highlights not only omniscience but 
especially divine sovereignty, ‘that he may strongly support those whose heart 
is completely his.” The preceding mention of ‘‘seven horns” underscores further 
the notion of omnipotence.!58 

John has interpreted the “seven eyes” of Zechariah as Yahweh's Spirit 
and has identified both eyes and spirits as a possession of the lamb. It is only 
by the Spirit of Yahweh’s ‘Servant the Branch,” the messianic Lamb, that 
iniquity has been removed from the world (Zech. 3:9) and resistance to the 
kingdom overcome (cf. Zech. 4:6-7; see below on the messianic interpretation 
of Zech. 4:7 in Jewish writings). The seven spirits of God (= the seven burning 
lamps) have formerly been confined to the heavenly throne room (1:4; 3:1; 4:5), 
implying that they are agents only of God operating throughout the earth (cf. 
Zech. 4:10, as well as Zech. 1:8-11; 6:5). But, as a result of the death and 
resurrection, these spirits also become Christ’s agents throughout the world,!59 
who figuratively represent the Holy Spirit himself.16° The Spirit carries out the 
sovereign plan of the Lord.!6! 

The appearance of a Zechariah 4 allusion is not surprising, since it is found in chs. 
1 and 4. Perhaps the allusion to Isaiah 11 in v 5b inspired its reappearance, the context 
of Isaiah 11 causing an attraction to the context of Zechariah 3-4: note-(1) the seven 
spiritual attributes of the ruler in Isaiah 11 (LXX) and the seven eyes and lamps in 
Zechariah 3-4 (cf. also the sevenfold activity of the one anointed with the Spirit in Isa. 
61:1-2) and (2) the similar metaphors (“‘root” and “branch”) applied to the figures in 
Isaiah 11 and Zechariah 3. See above on 1:4 conceming the same kind of allusive 
combination. 

Under the inspiration of Dan. 2:31-35, 44-45, Targ. Ps.-J. at Zech. 4:7 interprets 
the “head stone” of the MT as God's ‘‘Messiah” who “will rule over all kingdoms,” 
including Rome; cf. also Targ. Ps.-J. at Zech. 6:5-12, which mentions the four kingdoms 
of Daniel 7. 

Some mss. have only “spirits” instead of ‘‘seven spirits.” The external support 
and internal considerations are evenly divided (e.g., a later scribe’s eye could have skipped 
directly from the two preceding “sevens” to “spirits” or added “seven” under the 


157. Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 149. 

158. On both points see further Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 164. 

159. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 75. 

160. The Ethiopic version reads “this is the Spirit of God which is sent into all the earth” 
(Gill, Revelation, 735). 

161. See further on 1:12; 11:4; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 162-66, for the use of 
Zechariah 4. 
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influence of 1:4, 12; 3:1; 4:5; 5:6a).162 But the meaning remains unchanged even if 
“seven” is omitted, since “the spirits” are clearly to be identified with the “seven spirits” 
in chs. 1, 3, and 4. Masculine éuveotoApeévor (“having been sent”) is to be adopted over 
the neuter form for the same reasons as &ywv (“having’’) in the preceding clause. The 
masculine here may have its antecedent in ot (“which”). 

7 The Lamb approaches the throne. Dan. 7:13 is the only OT text in 
which a divine, Messiah-like figure is portrayed as approaching God’s heavenly 
throne to receive authority. The description of “the One sitting on the throne” 
is now related specifically to Dan. 7:9ff. (see above on Rev. 4:3, 9-10; 5:1). 
Further, the ‘‘approach”’ is closely associated with the “opening of books.” In 
this light, Dan. 7:13 should be viewed as standing behind the picture of v 7. 
Both Dan. 7:13ff. and Rev. 5:7 portray one who ‘“‘comes (Epyopat) before God's 
throne” to receive authority to reign after a book (or books) has (have) been 
opened. The reception of authority places Christ in a position together with his 
Father as Lord of all affairs in heaven and earth (so 3:21; chs. 11-14). More 
precisely, he exercises the Father’s reign, which has now been handed over to 
him, as 6:1-8 show (this is likewise the testimony elsewhere in the NT [e.g., 
Acts 2:32-36; 1 Cor. 15:27; Eph. 1:20-22; Heb. 1:1-5]). 

Therefore, in v 7 the idea of the Dan. 7:13 “son of man” is added to the other 
OT descriptions of the Lamb from vv 5-6. Like Daniel 7, John may well have 
identified the “son of man” not only with the reign of the saints but also with their 
prior suffering, since he also identifies their reign with that of Christ (cf. Rev. 5:10). 
This confirms the idea discussed in v 6 concerning John’s identification of the 
church with Christ’s lamblike suffering. However, it is the ‘‘son of man’s” 
triumphal reception of authority that is emphasized in v 7. The thought of a ruling 
conqueror in v 5 was but one of the factors giving rise to the reference to Dan. 7:13. 
The reference is primarily a result of John’s continued adherence to the pattern of 
Dan. 7:9ff. The mention of an ‘‘opened book”’ followed by an enthronement scene 
shows a continuing reflection of the Daniel 7 pattern observed in Rev. 4:1-5:1. 
This structure, together with the repeated allusions to the Danielic “book” in vv 
2-6 and the reference to Dan. 7:13 in v 7, shows an overall incipient dominance of 
Daniel 7 allusions over Ezekiel 1 allusions. While the “book” of Ezekiel 2 is in 
mind in 5:1, Ezekiel is not as prominent an influence as Daniel in the following 
references to the book in vv 2ff. 

On the Daniel 7 background note further S(S5wu1 (“give”) in Dan. 7:14 and 
mapadayPéve (“receive”) in Dan. 7:18 with AnuBdave (‘“‘receive”) in Rev. 5:7. Cf. also 
5:12a. Comblin sees the pattern of Dan. 7:13-14 reflected in Rev. 5:7, 13, so that the 
Daniel 7 son of man has been superimposed on the Isaianic Servant. The authority of 
both figures is designated by tys1{ (““honor,” Dan. 7:14 [Theod.]; Rev. 5:12-13) and d6Ea 


(“glory,” Dan. 7:14 LXX; Rev. $:12-13) and is followed by a mention of universal 
recognition of such authority (Dan. 7:14; Rev. 5:13-14).!63 


162. Cf. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 737-38. 

163. Comblin, Christ dans l’'Apocalypse, 67. Cf. H.-P. Miiller, *Formgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung,” 86-87, 141-44, who views Dan. 7:13ff. as the formative basis for Rev. 5:7ff. Cf. similarly 
Bullinger, Apocalypse, 239; Farrer, Revelation, 95. 
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Commentators generally understand Revelation 5 as an enthronement scene, 164 
although van Unnik attempts unsuccessfully to argue against the idea.!65 Note that 3:21; 
22:1; and perhaps 7:17 envision the Lamb sitting on the throne. In 7 En. 51:3; 55:4; and 
61:8 the Isaianic Servant (the “Elect One’), equated elsewhere in ] Enoch with the Son 
of man, is given authority to sit on God's throne. 

The perfect tense etAndev (“‘he took”) functions as an aorist.!66 


The Inner Heavenly Circle Praises the Lamb’s Worthiness to 
Receive Sovereign Authority (5:8-10) 


The hymn in this segment interprets the vision of vv 1-8: the Lamb was able 
(“‘worthy’’) to take the book (to assume sovereignty over creation) because his 
death redeemed a people, which he created to serve God as kings and priests. 

8 Beginning with this verse the effects of the Lamb’s reception of authority 
are stated. The “saints” in v 8c may well have connotations of the ‘‘saints” in 
Daniel 7, since both texts speak of the saints immediately following a divine 
figure’s approach to a heavenly throne and reception of authority (the plural of 
&ytoc [“saint, holy one”] occurs repeatedly in Dan. 7:18ff.). It is possible that 
echoes from Isaiah and the Psalms are also in the background in vv 8b-9a. 

The saints’ prayers are to be identified with those of 6:9-11 and 8:4ff., 
which call for divine vindication of martyred believers and which are both 
directly linked to judgment of the ungodly.'§’ Therefore, the prayers mentioned 
here are not just praises but especially requests that God defend the honor of 
his reputation for justice by judging the persecutors of his people.!68 This is a 
further indication of the pastoral concern for suffering behind the apparently 
lofty theophanic theology of ch. 4. The position and work of Christ mentioned 
in 5:9-13 must also be relevant to this pastoral concern because of the immediate 
link of the ‘“‘new song” of v 9a with ‘“‘the prayers of the saints” of v 8b. 

The elders are those hold harps and bowls and sing the new song in vv 
9-10. The living beings do not do so since Exovtec (“having,” masculine plural 
participle) has its antecedent in oi efxoo. npeoBitepor (“the twenty-four 
elders”) and not t& téocapa Cao (“the four living beings,” neuter plural), 
although John does not always follow the standard rules of concord. That only 
the twenty-four elders have this role is evident from the fact that they are partially 
modeled on the twenty-four orders of Levites, who were commissioned to 
“prophesy in giving thanks and praising the Lord” by “singing” to the accom- 
paniment of “‘lyres, harps(!), and cymbals” (1 Chron. 25:6-31, see above on 
4:4). 

The plural feminine relative pronoun af (“which”) refers only to the “‘incense” 


164. E.g., Holtz, Christologie, 27-29. 

165. “Worthy Is the Lamb,” 446-48. 

166. Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 302-3. 

167. So Rist, “Revelation,” 408. 

168. Cf. A. F. Johnson, ‘Revelation,’ 469. 
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and not also to the “harps” since “‘the prayers of the saints” in 8:3-4 is clearly identified 
only with the incense. Furthermore, the precise antecedent of a must be the “incense” 
and not the “bowls,” even though the latter is also feminine plural and the former neuter 
plural, of being attracted to the feminine gender of the following ai mpooevyat (“the 


ee ad the metaphor of prayers pictured as incense is Ps. 141:2: ‘May my prayer 
be counted as incense before you,” a plea that God will vindicate the righteous by judging 
their persecutors (cf. also Luke 1:9-10). The metaphor in Rev. 5:8 is linked to the same 
idea in 6:9-11 and especially 8:3-5. 

9 Vv 9b-10 express the content of the “new song.” In the OT a “new 
song” is always an expression of praise for God’s victory over the enemy, 
sometimes including thanksgiving for God’s work of creation.!§ In this case, 
the “new song” celebrates the defeat of the powers of evil and sin (see further 
on 4:6; 5:5-7; 14:4). 

The word ‘‘new” (xatvédc) associates Christ’s redemptive work with the 
beginning of a new creation, since: (1) this vision flows out of explicit mention 
of God’s work of creation in 4:11; (2) the hymns in 5:12-13 about Christ and 
his redemptive work are explicitly paralleled with the hymn in 4:11 about God’s 
work of creation (see on 5:12); (3) “new” is used of the coming renovated 
creation three times in ch. 21 (vv 1-2, 5); (4) Jewish writings relate the OT. “‘new 
song” to the coming messianic age (Midr. Rab. Num. 15.11; Midr. Tanhuma 
Gen. 1.32; b. Arakhin 13b, interestingly, Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.11 applies Ps. 98:1 
to the messianic age prophesied in the new creation text of Isa. 65:16); 
(5) xavdc (“‘new’’) may be developing the hint of new creation already found 
in 4:3 (see the comments there). 

The hymns in vv 9-12 emphasize Jesus’ deity more than most other 
passages in the NT, addressing the Lamb in the same way as God is addressed 
in 4:11 and 5:13, especially in the clause “worthy are you.”!7° The simple fact 
that worship is given to the Lamb in vv 9-13 demonstrates his deity, since John 
implies elsewhere that worship is due only to God (22:9). The introductory &£10¢ 
el AaPetv (“worthy are you to receive’’) of v 9 takes us back to the introductory 
formula of 4:11a and may contain the same Danielic echoes as were found there. 

The symbols of the “‘book” and “seals” in v 9b connote the authority that 
the lamb is worthy to receive. As seen already in vv 2-5, so here the close relation 
of évotym (“open”) to BiBAfov (“‘book’’) and oppayic (“seal”) points both to 
Dan. 7:10 and Daniel 12. The two Danielic images have now become merged. 
That the Lamb is deemed “‘worthy to take the scroll and open its seals” (v 9b) 
may even be a subtle allusion to Dan. 12:4, 9, giving its inaugurated fulfillment. 

The sense of &&10¢ (“‘worthy”’) is explained further in vv 9c-10, where 
the basis (6m: [“because”’]) of the Lamb’s worthiness to receive authority is 
stated. o&Co (“slaughter”) is a continuation of the Passover—Isaiah 53 lamb 
idea of v 6. The Lamb’s overcoming through death is a presupposition for his 


169. Pss. 33:3, 144:9 (which combines “playing a harp” and “singing a new song”); 40:3; 
96:1; 98:1; 144:9; 149:1: Isa. 42:10. 
170. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 130-31. 
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worthiness to receive sovereign authority. Although é&yopéCw (“purchase”) 
could denote a result of the slaughter of the Lamb, it is best seen as providing 
another basis for his receiving authority. The hymnic interpretation (vv 9-14) of 
the vision (vv 1-8) underscores Christ’s death, not his resurrection, as the 
explanation of what it means in v 5 that Christ “conquered.” The conceptual 
parallels between vv 3-5 and v 9 bear this out: 


Rey. 5:3-5 Rev. 5:9 


vv 3-4: the sealed book could not 
be opened because no one was wor- 


thy to do so; 
v 5: the sealed book was opened be- v 9: the sealed book was opened be- 
cause Jesus conquered. cause Jesus was worthy = he was 


Slain and purchased and created a 
kingdom of priests. 


The parallels reveal that Jesus’ conquering in v 5 is the general equivalent of 
being worthy in vv 3-4; furthermore, Jesus’ conquering in v 5 finds its inter- 
pretative equivalent in his (1) being slain, (2) his purchasing a people, and (3) his 
making that people priestly kings (vv 9-10).!7! That the interpretative hymns in 
vv 9-14 make no explicit mention of the resurrection is astounding and under- 
scores the ironic nature of Christ’s victorious death. 

The whole clause “because you were slain and purchased for God by the 
price of your blood” emphasizes the redemptive nature of the Lamb’s death. év 
1@ atati cov is an instrumental dative of price (“by the price of your blood”), 
probably reflecting the similar use of Hebrew b- (cf. Rom. 3:25; 5:9).!72 The 
object of the Lamb’s redeeming activity is described in the concluding line of 
v 9. This is not a redemption of all peoples without exception but of all without 
distinction (people from all races), as 14:3-4, 6 makes clear. The general con- 
sensus is that this phrase is to be traced back to the almost identical expression 
repeated in Daniel.!73 There the wording refers generally to the inhabitants of 
the world. 

The concluding phrase éx ndong pvAric xai yAdoors xn Ac.0d xal EBvouc (“from 
every tribe, tongue, people, and nation”) has a unique correspondence in the OT with 
the similar formulas in Daniel, although it is not an exact verbal reproduction. Cf. plural 
forms of ovAy (‘‘tribe”), YA@oou (“tongue”), and Aadg (“people”) together in Theod. 
of Dan. 3:4, 7, 96 (singular); 4:1; 5:19; 6:26; 7:14. The LXX of Daniel combines plural 
forms of ovA1 (‘‘tribe), yA@oou (“tongue”), and E6voc (“‘nation,” 3:2, 7, 96) and once 
adds to these three the plural of yépa (‘‘land,”” 3:4). The LXX also has varying combi- 
nations of the plurals of Z6vog (“nation”), yA@oou (“tongue’’), and ya@pa “land,” 4:21, 


171. Cf. Hohnjec, “Das Lamm” in der Offenbarung, 58, who independently has seen the 
first two as interpretative equivalents. 

172. E.g.. MHT ILI, 253; IV, 156. 

173. Although Morris, Revelation, 99, disagrees. 
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37b; 6:26). Cf. also the MT of Dan. 3:4, 7, 31; 5:19; 6:26; 7:14 (the next closest parallels 
to Daniel occur in Gen. 10:5, 20, 31; Judith 3:8; 4 Ezra 3:7). 

It is probably more than coincidence that the same Dan. 7:9ff. framework also has 
the threefold phrase Acoi (“peoples”), gvAat (“tribes”), and yAdooar (“tongues,” Dan. 
7:14b). This may have sparked the association with the formula coined by the author of 
the Apocalypse. John repeats the Danielic formula in varying combinations elsewhere 
and usually in relation to other allusions to Daniel (cf. Rev. 7:9; 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 17:15; 
cf. also 14:6 with 14:14). There are minor changes in the subsequent repetition of the 
formula, which may have significance. !74 

External evidence clearly favors the inclusion of nas (“‘us’’) either before (94 
2344 al), after (8 [S 2050 2344] M [lat] sy), or instead of (1 2065* Cypr al) tH Be 
(‘to God”) as a more specific direct object than “every tribe, tongue, people, and 
nation.” Although only A and eth completely exclude nag (‘‘us’’), many interpreters 
(including NA?) still argue that these two mss. preserve the original (‘he redeemed 
to God’’). They do so, first, because the shorter reading is the more difficult, not having 
as precise an object. It is more likely that a scribe would attempt to clarify the direct 
object rather than the opposite. This stylistic abruptness is another expression of the 
Semitic influence that is characteristic of Revelation (e.g., note especially other partitive 
expressions with éx [‘‘from’’] introduced like that of v 9b: 2:10; 3:9; 5:7; 11:9; in all 
these cases the ancient versions and even modem translations supply a more specific 
direct object).!75 Secondly, nas (“us”) is not consistent with adtovdc (“them”) in 
what follows in v 10 (“he made them to God” [only the TR has the improbable variant 
“us” instead of ‘‘them”’ in v 10]; nor is “us” in v 9 harmonious with third person plural 
faovievdoovor [“reign’’] in v 10). 

It is usually thought that “us” both here and and in v 10 is not original, and since 
“them” in v 10 is less disputed both on external and internal grounds, the ‘‘us”’ of v 9 
is likely secondary.!76 On the other hand, it may not be so improbable that “us” in v 9 
and “them” in v 10 could both be original, since this would also be a difficult reading, 
but not impossibly difficult because the liturgical atmosphere could justify the change in 
person between v 9 and v 10. Also, the parallelism of “he made them to God” (v 10) 
with “he redeemed to God” (v 9) might point to the original presence of a specific object 
in the latter phrase. In addition, there is the possibility that the scribe of codex A 
accidentally dropped the “‘us’”” when he went from the bottom of one column of the page 
to begin writing at the top of the next column (one column concludes with HTOPAZALD 
TQ OEQ and the following column begins with EN TQ AIMATI XOY),!77 

The better part of wisdom is to acknowledge the equal possibility of both readings 
(even UBS registers a high degree of doubt in v 9). In this light, “us” in v 9 should not 
serve as a strong argument for identifying the twenty-four elders as saints or representa- 
tives of saints, nor should omission of “us” be an absolute argument against such an 
identification. 

10 Danielic influence behind the terms for redeemed people groups in 
v 9 is more understandable when it is observed that these terms are followed 
by Christ giving the saints a “kingdom” and a description of the saints’ reign, 
the same two elements that also follow the formula in Dan. 7:14 (cf. Dan. 7:18, 
22b, 27a). In this respect, Dan. 7:22b, 27a may stand behind v 10: 


174. On which see Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 326-37. 
175. MHT, IV, 151. 


176. For the most in-depth analysis arguing in this manner see Stonehouse, “Elders and 
Living Beings,” 139-43. 
177. So Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse I, xxvi. 
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txoinous adtods 1H 826 hudv 
Baouiav .. . xal Baciiedovoi 
éni tic yiic (“he made them to our 
God a kingdom .. . and they reign 
on the earth’’) 
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Dan. 7:22b, 27a (LXX) 


Dan. 7:22b (LXX): xal 16 
Bacitevov xatécyov ol &yor (“and 
the saints possessed the kingdom”; 
cf. likewise Dan. 7:22b, 27 
[Theod.}); 


Dan. 7:27a (LXX): xai tiv 
Baovleiav xai tiv éovclav xal 
Ty peyoAedtyta adtav xo tv 
apxnv Tac@v tHv bnd tov 
ovpavov Pacierdv Eaxe Aad 
aylo bytotov Pacvisioar 
Bacuielav aidviov (“‘and their [the 
evil world rulers’) kingdom and au- 
thority and greatness and the domin- 
ion of all kingdoms under the 
heaven he gave to the holy people 
of the Most High in order that they 
should rule over an eternal king- 
dom’’) 


The LXX, while noting the saints’ kingdom in Dan. 7:22b (so also MT), 
also highlights the active aspect of the saints’ earthly reign in v 27a (LXX) by 
employing the verbal infinitive Baoctietoar (‘‘to reign’’) rather than a more 
static concept of the kingdom (Aad yim dwiotov [“‘the holy people of the Most 
High” is the probable implied subject of the infinitive). Rev. 5:10 reflects an 
influence from Dan. 7:22b 27a (LXX), since both contexts share four elements: 
(1) the giving of a kingdom to the saints in the end time and (2) the reigning 
activity of the saints, both preceded by (3) a three- or fourfold formula denoting 
universality and by (4) the giving of sovereign authority to a divine (messianic) 
figure. Dan. 7:17-18 (Theod.) may also be included in the background since the 
same four elements are found in its context and its wording is comparable to 
Revelation at this point. 

However, in 5:10 the influence of Exod. 19:6 (‘‘a kingly priesthood”’) is 
also present in the phrase ‘‘a kingdom and priests.” In this regard, Rev. 5:9b-10 
is also a reworking of Rev. !:5c-6a in the light of Exod. 19:6 and the Passover 
idea of the slain lamb.!78 This means that the Exodus idea of the kingdom and 
priesthood have been universalized and woven in with the concept of the saints’ 
universal kingdom of Daniel 7. Strikingly, Israel was chosen “from all the 
nations” (Exod. 19:5) to become “a kingdom and priests” (Exod. 19:6); in Rev. 
5:9 Israel’s election “from all the nations” (a0 na&vtav tov éva@v) has been 


178. So Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, 276-77, 281-82. 
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widened, via an interweaving of the Daniel 7 formula of universality, to include 
people “from every tribe, tongue, people, and nation.” 179 The slain lamb of the 
Israelite cult has become the end-time king of the cosmos (cf. also vv 11-13). 
The connection with Rev. 1:5-6 shows that the saints were made a kingdom as 
a result of their release from servitude to sin, which was prefigured by Israel’s 
release from Egyptian servitude by the blood of the Passover lamb (see on 1:5-6). 
Christ has not withdrawn from world affairs but, as seen earlier in 1:5-6, 
“through his faithful followers he continues to exercise both his royal and his 
priestly functions.” !80 

Consequently, the making of the saints into a kingdom and a priesthood 
serves as another basis for the Lamb’s reception of authonity. In view of the 
connection with Rev. 1:5c-6a, Christ’s reception of authority in 5:7, 9b should 
be seen as an enthronement,!8! especially in the light of the mention in 1:5 of 
Christ’s resurrection leading to his office as ‘‘ruler of the kings of the earth.” 
The influence of Daniel 7 and of the Passover lamb from the preceding context 
continues in vv 9b-10. Exodus 19 has been drawn in on account of its dual 
association with the Passover and the concept of the kingdom in Daniel. When 
Rev. 5:6-8 is seen together with vv 9b-10 two more essential elements are added 
that correspond with Dan. 7:9ff.: (1) Christ’s sovereignty over all “‘tribes, 
tongues, peoples, and nations” and (2) the reign of the saints over a kingdom. 

Since both the future and present tense of Baoctieto (“reign”) in Rev. 
5:10 are supported by good textual evidence, which is original must be decided 
on the basis of the context in ch. 5 and in the whole Apocalypse. The UBS and 
NA Greek texts together with a number of commentators favor the future because 
of the context in ch. 5, In particular, the decision of the UBS editorial committee 
was based primarily on their observation that codex A mistakenly reads the 
present for the future tense of the same verb in 20:6.!82 

Nevertheless, the present tense should be preferred, since, in view of 
20:4-6 and later scribes with millennial concerns, it is the more difficult read- 
ing.'83 In addition, “‘it is easier to imagine a scribe altering the present to a 
future (in awareness that believers are not yet [physically] ruling the earth) than 
to conceive of his substituting a present for the future.” !84 This would be 
supported by our understanding of 5:7-10a as describing an inaugurated fulfill- 
ment of the prophesied kingdom of the saints and ‘‘son of man” in Daniel 7 and 


179. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 327-28. 

180. Caird, Revelation, 77. 

181. Against the substantial analysis of van Unnik, “Worthy Is the Lamb,” 446-49. 

182. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 738. 

183. Present tense Basvievovorv (“they are reigning”) is preferred by Sweet, Revelation, 
130, and most recently Mulholland, Revelation, 163; likewise Diisterdieck, Revelarion, 205, 214; 
Krodel, Revelation, 167; Harrington, Revelation, 85-86; and Bandstra, “Kingship and Priests,” 
19-20, who especially analyzes the rationale of codex A in utilizing the present in 20:6 and its 
consistent bearing on its use in 5:10. 

184. J. H. Elliott, Elect and Holy, 112, citing others also in support. 
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by the fact that 1:5b-6a, which views the saints as a present kingdom, is devel- 
oped in 5:9b-10a. 

However, even some who grant the possibility of the present tense under- 
stand it as a futuristic present, which serves as a basis of assurance for the future 
kingdom referred to in 20:4-6.!85 But the connection with 1:5-6 and, especially, 
the immediately preceding statement about the saints’ already being ‘‘a king- 
dom” render such an exclusively futuristic idea of the verb improbable.186 
Furthermore, both 1:5-6 and 5:9-10 make explicit that the creating of saints as 
a kingdom is a direct result of Christ’s redemptive death, so that it is probable 
that this kingdom began immediately after this death.!87 Furthermore, the ‘‘new 
song,” which encompasses ‘“‘already-and-not-yet’”’ redemptive truths, includes 
reference to Chnist’s present authority (“‘opening the book”’), so that the saints’ 
reign, also a part of the song, likely includes reference to an inaugurated event. !88 

On the other hand, if a scribe were very conscious of the immediate context 
of the present reality of the kingdom in v 10a, he could be motivated to change 
an original future tense to a present in v 10b. Whichever is the best reading, it 
is apparent that 5:10a speaks of the saints already reigning in a present kingdom. 
Although some might want to view éno{noac adtods © Ge av Pacetav 
xa iepets (“he made them to our God a kingdom and priests”) from a prophetic 
perfect perspective, the analogy with 1:5-6 and its continuation of the inaugu- 
rated context of 5:9 make this improbable (see further on 1:6, 9). 

Since the content of 5:9-10 is summarized as a ‘‘new song” (@5tyv xauvtiy, 
v 9), the saints’ “‘reigning on the earth” (5:10a) could refer to their rule on the 
“new earth” of 21:1 and 22:5, which is part of the new creation (of the seven 
times “new song” is mentioned in the OT, four are associated with God’s act 
of creation in connection with his sovereignty and the deliverance of Israel [Pss. 
33: 1-22; 96:1-13; 149:1-9; Isa. 42:5-13]). This is suggested by the fact that every 
use of xavdc (“‘new’’) elsewhere in the Apocalypse, except 14:3, refers either 
to the new heavens and earth (21:1, 2, 5) or to some aspect of the new heavens 
and earth (3:12, and 2:17 in the light of 3:12). 

Alternatively, if the reign is understood as present, then the kingdom of 
the new creation has broken into the present, fallen world through the death and 
resurrection of Christ. We have already seen in 3:14 how the new creation has 
commenced in the present through Jesus’ death and resurrection, which is wit- 
nessed to elsewhere in the NT (2 Cor. 5:15-17; Gal. 6:14-15; Eph. 2:10, 15; Col. 
1:18). On the other hand, if the reading is “they will reign,” then it looks to the 
future phase of the kingdom on the new earth (cf. 22:5);189 against this back- 


185. E.g., A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 469, 471; Mounce, Revelation, 149. 

186. Cf. also Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 57. 

187. Against Fiorenza, Revelation, 61-62; idem, Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 
75-76; Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 402. Thomas sees thal saints presently have a priestly function, but 
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ground nové (‘‘make’’) in 5:10 could be intended in a creative sense synony- 
mously with xtiCw (“create”) in 4:11. Alternatively, the future tense could well 
be “a future immediately consequent on the act of ransom and appointment as 
kings and priests,” !90 which occurs throughout the age preceding Christ’s final 
coming. !9! 

The KJV (TR) reading nuac (‘‘us”) in place of adtob< (“them’’) is almost certainly 
not original, being supported only by a few insignificant mss. (In addition to a few late 
minuscules, NA“ also lists gig vg“! sa and two Fathers [Prim and Bea]). For the rationale 
of nas (“‘us’’) as a later scribal insertion see above on v 9. 


The Outer Heavenly Circle Praises the Messiah’s Ability to Receive 
Sovereign Authority (S:11-12) 


As in the song in vv 9-10, so here also a hymn further interprets the slain but 
risen Lamb’s reception of the book to mean that his death and, implicitly, his 
resurrection made him “worthy” to receive praise and glory. 

11 Itis generally recognized that the description “myriads of myriads and 
thousands of thousands”’ is taken from Dan. 7:10 (cf. also 7 En. 40:1; 60:1;.71:8, 
which also allude to Dan. 7:10; cf. further 7 En. 14:22; Num. 10:36). That such a 
clear picture from Dan. 7:10 should arise here is not surprising in the light of our 
preceding observations of Daniel 7 influence in 5:2-10. The repeated mention of 
Ezekiel’s cherubim is now in v 11a combined with the scene in Dan. 7:10. 

12 Although some have seen the attributions of kingship in v 12 as 
having a general OT background,'®2 D. H. Milling, who has conducted one of 
the most thorough studies of the origin of doxological language in the NT, 
concludes that 1 Chron. 29:11-12 stands behind the combination of Sdvayus 
(“power’’), tA0dtOG (“wealth”), ioxdc (“might’’), and 56Ea (‘“‘glory’’) and that 
the use of codia (“wisdom”) is drawn from Dan. 2:20 (in Dan. 2:23 (Theod.] 
“wisdom” is coupled with “power”’).!93 This use of “wisdom” would especially 
be evident, since apocalyptic use of “wisdom” is unique to Daniel 2 in the OT, 
and in both Daniel 2 and Rev. 5:12 ‘‘wisdom”’ has an eschatological association 
with the divine kingdom. In the light of this it is probably not accidental that 
toys (“might”), 566 (“glory”), and tym (“honor”) are found together in 
Dan. 2:37 (LXX) and 4:30 (LXX; cf. 4:31 LXX), a combination occurring only 
twice elsewhere in the LXX. Some link with Daniel can be maintained, probably 
indirectly through a liturgical tradition associated with Daniel or as a result of 
the writer’s long acquaintance with Danielic language, which had become part 
of his stock vocabulary for the theology of sovereignty. This influence is to be 
seen as combined with that of 1 Chronicles. 


190. Caird, Revelation, 77. 

191. Likewise Bandstra, “Kingship and Priests,” 19-20. 
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The combination of the above terms for “might,” “honor,” and ‘“‘glory” is also 
found in Job 37:22-23 and 40:10 (although Sdvapic [‘‘power”] occurs for icxic 
[“might"]). Varying combinations of two of the three words occur often elsewhere in 
the LXX and extrabiblical literature). But in Daniel and Revelation the words occur in 
the same order and refer to the universal kingship given by God to another.!% 

The participle Afyovtec (‘‘saying’’) is masculine but should be feminine singular in 
concord with gavtiv (“‘voice’’) or more probably feminine plural in concord with popiddec 
«+. Mol yUAIGbes (“myriads .. . and thousands”’). Perhaps the masculine form occurred 
because: (1) John sees that the multitudes now become so much the focus of the action;!95 
(2) it agrees conceptually with 6 d&pi@ydc (“the number”) as a noun of multitude;!96 or 
(3) the form is an indeclinable Septuagintalism equivalent to Hebrew /é’mdr; as already 
observed elsewhere, the apparently irregular gender may be an attention-getting device, 
drawing further attention to the allusion to the OT, here Dan. 7:10 (see on, e.g., 4:1). In 
addition, in Dan. 7:10 the angelic service to God is contrasted directly with that of the beast 
in 7:11, who speaks defiantly in “a voice of great words” (dwvijc TOV Adywv TOv peydov). 
Could the heavenly host’s “‘speaking in a great voice” (Aéyovtec duvt| peyaAn) in Rev. 5:12 
be a polemical counterpart? If so, such use would be consistent with the same phenomenon 
of parody based on Dan. 7:8 already observed in 5:6. . 


The Whole Cosmos Praises God and the Lamb for Their Ability to 
Reign (5:13-14) 


The hymn in these verses underscores the point of the hymn in vv 11-12 by 
further interpreting the slain but risen Lamb's reception of the book (v 7) to 
mean that his death and resurrection made him ‘“‘worthy” to receive praise and 
glory. The emphasis on glorifying Christ is enhanced by the fact that God also 
is to be glorified, no doubt because it was through God's sovereign arm that 
redemption was wrought through Christ. But, even more so, God is mentioned 
as being glorified together with Christ to highlight that Christ is in the same 
divine position as God and likewise to be glorified. The glory of God and the 
Lamb, which is grounded in their sovereignty, is the main point of the ch. 5 
vision, as well as of the vision in ch. 4. 

13 This scene anticipates the universal acclamation to be offered at the 
consummation of all things. If it represents universal praise in an absolute sense, 
then it issues not only from God’s willing subjects but also from his opponents, 
who will be forced into submission (as in Phil. 2:10-11; Col. 1:20). Rev. 5:9-12 
and 5:13 are good examples respectively of the “already” and “not yet” time 
reference of chs. 4—5 in particular and of the Apocalypse in general. The evil rulers 
and earth-dwellers will be judged because they do not submit to and praise the 
sovereignty of Christ while they live on earth (cf. 14:7-11; 16:4-11, 21; J En. 46:6). 


194. Comblin, Christ dans l’Apocalypse, 102-3. sees Dan. 2:37 LXX as influential in vv 
12-13. Milling, “Origin and Character,” 141-43, generally sees Daniel 2, 4, 5, and 7 as an important 
background for the doxological language of the NT where “honor” and “‘glory” are related to 
“kingship.” 

195. Cf. similarly M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 134. 

196. Ibid. 
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The fivefold expression of praise in v 13a may be a collective reflection 
of Exod. 20:11; Ps. 146:6; and Neh. 9:6, in which God is praised as Creator of 
his manifold creation and as the king of Israel, who has delivered his people 
from bondage. These passages thus fit in well with the earlier influence of the 
“kingdom” and Passover themes associated with Exodus. Dan. 2:38 (LXX) and 
4:37 (LXX) may be part of this collective influence, both verses referring to 
God’s manifold creation after the triadic description of praise described above. 
Almost the same attributes found in v 12b are used again in v 13b to indicate 
the reign of God and the Lamb (“blessing and honor . . . and glory”). 

Three attributes from Dan. 2:37 (LXX) and 4:30 are again included in the back- 
ground along with Dan. 4:31 (LXX). The wording is traceable more to Dan. 4:30-31 
(LXX) because of the combination of 5é&a (‘‘glory”) and ty: (“honor’’), linked this 
time with xpatog (“dominion”) instead of ioydc (“might”), a combination occurring 
nowhere else in the LXX. That the phraseology of Dan. 4:30ff. is associated with the 
hymn in Rev. 5:12-13 provides a noteworthy comparison with the hymn of Rev. 4:11, 
where we observed influence from Dan. 4:35-37 (cf. also the influence of Daniel in 
4:9-10). 

ay participle Aéyovtas (‘“‘saying”) is perhaps masculine instead of neuter in 
agreement with ta... mé&vta (“all things”) in order to agree with the sense of the 
personified voices.!97 Some mss. have the neuter plural Aeyovta to conform exactly with 
the neuter plural antecedent (A M4), while some have genitive singular (Acyovtog), since 
émovdw (“hear”) often takes a genitive object and neuter plurals can take singular verbal 
forms ((1611] 1854), though this is the case usually with neuter plural nominatives. 

14 The whole vision ends with the the heavenly representatives of ani- 
mate creation and of the church confirming the hymnic praise ascending from 
the earth by respectively pronouncing a final ‘““Amen”’ and worshiping. !98 

What is striking about the concluding section of 5:9-14 in relation to Dan. 
7:13-27 is that both present in the same order (1) Christ’s (the “son of man’”’ ’s) 
reception of sovereignty (Rev. 5:9-14; Dan. 7:13-14) in association with (2) a 
kingdom including ‘all peoples, nations, and tongues” (Rev. 5:9b; Dan. 7:14 
[MT}); (3) the reign of the saints (Rev. 5:10; Dan. 7:18, 22, 27a [LXX]; and, in 
conclusion, (4) the reign of God (Rev. 5:13; Dan. 7:27b), though this fourth 
element is not as emphatic in Daniel as in Revelation. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND OF CHAPTERS 4 AND 5 


Dan. 7:9ff. has been seen as the model behind the vision in Revelation 4-5 
because of the basic structure of common ideas and images, which is supple- 
mented by numerous phrases having varying degrees of allusion to the text of 


197. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 407. 
198. So Swete, Apocalypse, 84. 
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Daniel. Of these various allusions to Daniel (approximately 23), about half are 
from Daniel 7 and half from other chapters in Daniel. When the latter are studied 
it becomes clear that they have parallels and themes associated with Daniel 7 
and therefore may have been employed to supplement the interpretative signif- 
icance of the scene in Daniel 7. 

Some have argued that Daniel 7 is not the model for chs. 4—5 because so 
many references to similar OT theophanies have been combined with references 
to Daniel 7. But how then does one account for so much material from non- 
theophanic contexts of Daniel 2, 4, and 12? A possible answer is that throughout 
Revelation John draws on the whole of Daniel, and its language colors the entire 
book. However, our proposal of a Daniel 7 model would seem to be the best 
answer because of such a concentration of this material in so small a section 
(primarily 4:9-5:13). If Daniel 7 was the controlling pattern of John’s thought, 
other Danielic material lay close in the field of association and was handy to 
draw on to supplement the references to Daniel 7. 

The same supplementary approach was probably taken with the OT allu- 
sions from outside Daniel (Ezekiel 1, Isaiah 6, and Exodus 19). What better way 
to interpret the Daniel 7 scene than by drawing in parallel elements (themes, 
images, wording) from other theophanic, messianic, and eschatological sections 
of the OT? These other OT texts have been linked with Daniel because of 
common overall pictures or themes and sometimes because of keywords or 
catchphrases. They are seen through the “lens” of Dan. 7:9ff., and their mean- 
ings are understood best within the framework of Dan. 7:9ff. Therefore, Daniel 
7 was the underlying ‘‘hermeneutical magnet” attracting other OT texts. 

Ezekiel 1 should not be seen as the model for chs. 4-5, but more probably 
has been used because of its many parallels to Daniel 7. Its influence is stronger 
than Daniel’s in 4:1-5:1, if seen in isolation from 5:2ff.; but when chs. 4-5 are 
considered as one vision, the structure and allusiveness of Ezekiel 1-2 fade in 
5:2ff., and the structure of Daniel 7 emerges as the overall pattern.!99 

While some early Danielic tradition may have influenced John, he seems 
to have also had direct knowledge of the texts of Daniel and was likely conscious 
of Daniel 7 as a framework. This is indicated by the fact that Daniel, in proportion 
to its length, yields more allusions in Revelation than any other OT book. In 
this respect, John likely turned his attention to Daniel 7 as a result of his attempt 
to describe a vision that was beyond description in human words but corre- 
sponded in his mind to OT theophanic visions, especially Daniel 7. Such an 
awareness is quite possible since Daniel 7 was an interpretative model used by 
Jewish apocalyptists around the time of John’s writing (cf. ] En. 46-48; 69-71; 


199, For further discussion of the relationship of Daniel 7 to Ezekiel | in Revelation 4-5 
see Beale, Use of Daniel, 181-228, esp. 224-26. For responses to the various negative evaluations 
(e.g., by Ruiz and Moyisse) of this proposal of a Daniel 7 framework for Revelation 4-5, see Beale, 
John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation (ch. 2, “Excursus: Rejoinder to Critical Evaluations 
of the Use of Segments of Daniel as Midrashic Prototypes for Various Chapters in Revelation”’). 

200. So Swete, Apocalypse, cx\viii. 
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4 Ezra 11-12, 13; 2 Bar. 39-42) and may have been a commonly used frame- 
work through which to understand eschatological issues.! 

That a Daniel 7 model is present may finally be supported from the 
observation of similar models in Revelation 1 and, as we will see, in chs. 13 
and 17. It is above all ch. 1 together with chs. 2-3 that has close literary 
connections with chs. 4-5 and leads into these later chapters. Thus, Revelation 
4-5 forms a unity, betraying an association with Daniel 7 and other parallel 
passages from Daniel that underlie and inspire the whole vision. Others have 
recognized the unity of chs. 4-5, but by different approaches.202 

It is possible that John only records what he has seen and heard, without 
adding any of his own interpretative or stylistic glosses. However, the unique 
correspondence of the language at different points to different Greek versions, 
the MT, and early Jewish traditions points to the probability that he depicts what 
he has seen with interpretative glosses from his leamed biblical tradition.2% It 
is difficult to know how much is original to the vision and how much of the OT 
allusive material comes from John as a result of his attempt to understand better 
the vision. 

If this proposal about the Daniel 7 model is correct, then the following 
theological conclusions can be drawn: 

(1) John intends chs. 4-5 to depict the fulfillment of the Daniel 7 prophecy 
of the reign of the “son of man’’ and of the saints, which has been inaugurated 
by Christ’s death and especially his resurrection, that is, his approach to the 
throne to receive authority. 

(2) The combination of such scenes as Isaiah 6 and Ezekiel 1—2 with the 
predominant scene from Daniel 7 expresses a judgment nuance in the vision, 
since these scenes all serve as introductions to announcements of judgment. 
While these OT contexts are also associated with ideas of redemption and 
creation, as Jewish tradition and Rev. 4:11ff. show, the thought of judgment 
should be kept most in mind.2°4 More precisely, these OT scenes present a vision 
of God’s cosmic reign and dominion that issues first in judgment, followed by 
redemption. This is the theological background of Revelation 4—5 and subse- 
quent chapters. 

(3) The idea of judgment is also connoted by the image of the ‘‘book,” 


201. Cf. Beale, Use of Daniel, 96-106, 108-12, 153. 

202. See Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, 264-67, Joms, Hymnische Evangeliwm, 53-74. 

203. Few have seen the whole of chs. 4-5 as modeled on Daniel 7, but cf. Lang, Revelation, 
109-39; Mauro, Patmos Visions, 145, 176; Corsini, Apocalypse, 120. 134-37, though they only state 
the idea generally without much detailed exegetical support. I first heard the idea generally proposed 
by S. L. Johnson in his lectures on Revelation in the mid-1970s at Dallas Theological Seminary. 
H.-P. Milller, ‘‘Formgeschichtliche Untersuchung,” 86, 144, sees Dan. 7:13ff. as the dominant 
influence in 5:6-14; so also Kiddle, Revelation, 77-78. Cf. more generally Comblin, Christ dans 
l’Apocalypse, 67. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 88, sees 1 Enoch and Daniel 7 as key influences in ch. 5, 
especially with respect to the “figure who is both ‘lion’ and ‘lamb’ who stands in a position analogous 
to that of one like a son of man.” 

204. Against A. Y. Collins, Combat Myth, 23, 214, who sees no notion of judgment. 
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which has been described in language from Ezekiel 2, Isaiah 29, Daniel 7, and 
Daniel 12. Each of these contexts has the central idea of judgment, but again 
together with ideas of salvation or blessing. Since Dan. 7:10 is the predominant 
background for the “book,” the nuance of judgment is probably more dominant, 
especially when seen in relation to the following chapters, which announce 
judgment. 

(4) Lastly, the universal significance that Daniel 7 has in common with 
Revelation 4—5 points to a theological dominance of Daniel over Ezekiel 1-2, 
since the latter’s message is concerned only with the nation Israel. The Daniel 
7 idea of a kingdom in which all peoples will serve the “son of man” (Dan. 
7:14) and God (7:27b) is seen by John as fulfilled in the church. Yet the church 
is also the fulfillment of the Danielic reign of the saints of Israel. 

But how does the motf of creation fit into chs. 4-5? God’s sovereignty 
in creation is the basis for his sovereignty in judgment and in redemption, which 
elicits the praise of all creatures (this is especially understood against the back- 
ground of Dan. 4:35-37 in Rev. 4:11b). The concluding hymns of Rev. 4:11 and 
Rev. 5:9-13 bear out that this idea — that sovereignty in creation is the basis 
for sovereignty in judgment and redemption — is the main theme of the two 
chapters, since these hymns function as interpretative summaries of each chap- 
ter.205 The parallelism of the two hymns shows that the first serves as the basis 
for the second.2 Note especially &&1o¢ ei (“‘worthy are you”) in 4:11a and 5:9 
(cf. 5:12), as well as &uoc (“worthy”) + Extioas 1& névta (“you created all 
things’’) in 4:11 and &v0g + n&v xtiopa (“all creation”) in 5:12-13. 

The parallels show that John intended to draw an integral interpretative 
relationship between God as creator and as redeemer through his work in Christ. 
This suggests that redemption by the Lamb is a continuation of God’s work of 
creation.2°7 The similarity between xtiCw (‘“‘create,” 4:11) and novée (“‘make,” 
5:10) also hints at such an interpretative link. Fallen creation is brought back 
into relation with its Creator either through willing obedience or forced subjec- 
tion, as the following chapters reveal.208 The verbal links between the hymns 
in chs. 4 and 5 also mean that God’s control of the whole creation (4:11b) is 
specifically accomplished by Christ through his death and resurrection and 
through the Spirit, which Christ imparts to his people, so that they can follow 
in his path, and which convicts the world. These connections also lend more 
weight to the proposal made above that 5:9-10 concer God’s act of new creation 
through Christ (see on 5:10). 

The above analysis shows that the goal of God in everything is to glorify 
himself, to enjoy that glory, and to have his creation enjoy glorifying him forever. 


205. Cf. Minear, New Earth, 67; Carnegie, ‘Worthy Is the Lamb,” 250-52. 
206. So, e.g., Carnegie, “Worthy is the Lamb,” 248-49. 

207. Ibid., 249. 

208. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 102. 


6:1-8:5: THE SEVEN SEALS 


THE FIRST FOUR SEALS: CHRIST USES EVIL HEAVENLY 
FORCES TO INFLICT TRIALS ON PEOPLE THROUGHOUT 
THE CHURCH AGE FOR EITHER PURIFICATION OR 
PUNISHMENT (6:1-8) 


John has said already that Christ has begun to reign over earthly kings (1:5, 
2:6-27). Now in 6:1-8 he explains that this reign extends even over the situations 
of suffering in which many Christians find themselves. Examples of such suffer- 
ing have been alluded to in the letters in chs. 2-3. Some Christians may have 
wondered if Christ really was sovereign over disastrous circumstances, such as 
Nero’s cruel mass persecution after the fire of Rome in a.p. 64. They may have 
asked the same question about broader disasters such as the destructive earth- 
quakes in 60, the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79, and the calamitous grain 
famine of 92.1 

Rev. 6:1-8 is intended to show that Christ rules over such an apparently 
chaotic world and that suffering does not occur indiscnminately or by chance. 
This section reveals, in fact, that destructive events are brought about by Christ 
for both redemptive and judicial purposes. It is Christ sitting on his throne who 
controls all the trials and persecutions of the church. As already argued, the 
opening of the seals begins the actual revelation and execution of the contents 
of the “scroll” of ch. 5. The command for each of the four destructive horses 
and riders originates from the throne room, where Christ opens each seal. The 
cherubim around the throne issue commands to the horseman in response to the 
opening of each seal. Only then do the horsemen wreak their havoc. 

The visionary sequence of the four seals being opened could represent the 
sequential occurrence of each disaster, one after another.2 But more probably 
the disasters are simultaneous. This is suggested in that (1) the fourth seal 
summarizes the prior three (see below on 6:8); (2) the models of Ezek. 14:12-13; 
Zech. 6:5-8; and the Synoptic eschatological discourse, on which Rev. 6:1-8 is 


1. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 79. 
2. Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 428, 435. 
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based, portray events of tribulation occurring simultaneously (see further below); 
indeed, the Synoptic parallels, though fairly uniform, even have different 
sequences of the trials from Rev. 6:1-11;3 (3) the glorified saints in Rev. 6:9-11 
appear to have suffered under all four trials portrayed in the seals. Nevertheless, 
a logical pattern repeatable throughout the age is discernible: conquest (the first 
rider), together with civil unrest (especially for persecuted Christians — the 
second rider), leads to famine (the third rider) and death (the fourth rider).4 

Therefore, in connection with ch. 5, Rev. 6:1-8 describe the operation of 
the destructive forces that were unleashed immediately on the world as a result 
of Christ’s victorious suffering at the cross, his resurrection, and his ascent to a 
position of rule at his Father’s right hand. The natural inference of this is that 
all the events described in 6:1-8 are not reserved exclusively for a period of 
severe trial immediately preceding Christ’s final coming.5 At least some of the 
events began immediately after his ascension. Such an inaugurated end-time 
view of ch. 6 is consistent with the analysis above of chs. 4-5 as concerning 
inaugurated latter-day events (see, e.g., on 4:1 and 5:9-10). In particular, this 
approach to ch. 6 is based on our prior argument that Christ’s enthronement in 
ch. 5 is a reference to his resurrection and ascension, not his final coming at the 
end of the age. 

This analysis is also in line with the OT prophecies of the eschatological 
kingdom that are alluded to in chs. 1-3 as beginning to be fulfilled with Christ’s 
death and resurrection (see on 1:5-6, 9, 13-14, 16b; 2:18, 27; 3:7, 9, 14, 21). 
For example, 1:5, 13-14; 2:26-28; and 3:21 clearly refer to Christ as having 
begun his messianic kingship, a process that is most naturally seen as expanded 
on in ch. 5 in visionary form. In Christ’s exercise of kingship he empowers each 
horseman through his cherubic servants. The horsemen represent sufferings that 
are decreed to fall on all of Christ’s followers. Yet, as will be seen, these same 
trials are intended as punishments for those who persecute Christians or reject 
the kingship of Christ. 

These tribulations will end only at the time of Christ's final parousia, as 
the context of ch. 6 and the whole book demonstrate. The cry “‘how long?” of 
the fifth seal and the approach of the final judgment of the sixth seal demonstrate 
that the events of 6:2-8 precede the final judgment.” 


3. See an overview of 6:1-17 in Charles, Revelation I, 158; ef. Court, Myth and History, 
49-51. 

4. Cf. Krodel, Revelation, 175. 

5. Against Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 413-39. 

6. So Caird, Revelation, 71-72. 

7. See M. Bachmann, “Die apokalyptischen Reiter”’ for an overview of the history of the 
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OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 


The most obvious background is Zech. 6:1-8 (cf. also Zech. 1:8-15). There four 
groups of horses of different color are commissioned by God to patrol the earth 
and to punish those nations that they see oppressing God’s people (Zech. 6:5-8). 
These nations were raised up by God to be a rod of punishment to his people, 
but they inflicted more retribution on Israel than they should have. God will 
punish them for their transgressions as a vindication of his jealous love for Israel 
(Zech. 1:8-15). Therefore, the horses in Rev. 6:1-8 signify that the natural and 
political disasters throughout the world are caused by Christ in order to judge 
unbelievers who persecute Christians and in order to vindicate his people. This 
vindication will demonstrate his love for his people and his justice, and already 
may be an anticipated answer to the cry for vengeance in 6:9-11. 

The colors of the horses in both Zechariah and Revelation are almost 
identical.8 But in Revelation each color is clearly metaphorical for the respective 
plague delivered by each horseman: white for conquest, red for bloodshed (cf. e.g., 
2 Kgs. 3:22-23), black for famine (cf. Targ. Jer. 14:2), and pale green for death.9 
The clearest difference is that Revelation describes four individual horses and 
horsemen, whereas Zechariah 1 pictures four groups of horses and Zechariah 6 
four groups of horses pulling chariots. But the difference is not significant, since 
John may have deduced by implication from Zechariah 6 that four riders were in 
the chariots. Also, Zechariah’s summary of the four sets of horses as “the four 
winds of heaven” may be another factor in John depicting only four horses. 

Ezek. 14:12-23 is also formative for this section (cf. Deut. 32:23-25). Ezek. 
14:21 is explicitly quoted in Rev. 6:8b, where it functions as a general summary of 
the preceding trials of conquest, sword, and famine, the first two of which include 
“death.” This quotation of Ezekiel also adds one more trial: affliction by beasts. The 
quoted words have the same function in Ezek. 14:21, where they clearly sum up the 
four preceding statements about trials as ‘“‘four evil judgments.” These punishments 
come on nations in general when they are unfaithful to God. The trials there are 
listed respectively as lack of bread and “famine” (14:13), “wild beasts” (14:15), 
“sword” (14:17), and “death” (14:19). The point of Ezek. 14:21 is that all Israelites 
will suffer persecution because of rampant idolatry (cf. 14:3-11). The purpose of the 
trials is to punish the majority of the nation because of its sin and simultaneously to 
purify the righteous remnant by testing their faith (cf. 14:14, 16, 18, 20, 22-23). 

The same dual purpose is likely in mind in Revelation 6, except now the 


8. See Charles, Revelation I, 168-69. 
9. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 152, Haapa, “Farben und Funktionen,” 217-18. 
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church community is the focus of the judgments. The faithful will be purified, 
but those who compromise through idolatry and become disloyal to Christ will 
be judged by the same tribulations. Yet the sphere of these calamities likely 
extends beyond the borders of the church to the whole world, since they have 
the same universal reference in Ezek. 14:12-23, and there is a universal frame 
of reference with respect to judgments in what follows (Rev. 6:12-17 and 
subsequent chapters). Believers need to understand the dual role of these ca- 
lamities so that they can accept them in a positive manner as tools of sanctifi- 
cation, yet also realizing that these same trials are punishments upon unbelievers. 

The Ezekiel passage itself is further developing the idea of four judgments 
from Lev. 26:18-28, which may also be secondarily in John’s mind. The Levit- 
icus text also concerns woes that God will send on the Israelites if they commit 
idolatry. Four times it is repeated that God will judge them “seven times” if 
they become unfaithful. Each sevenfold figurative expression introduces a suc- 
cessively worse ordeal that is conditioned on Israel's failure to repent after the 
preceding woe (drought and crop failure in 26:19-20, “‘wild beasts of the earth” 
in v 22, “sword... death .. . famine of bread” in vv 25-26, and desolation and 
“sword” in vv 29-33). The promise interwoven in these warnings is that if Israel 
does repent of idolatry (cf. 26:1, 30-31), God will bless Israel again (cf. likewise 
Deut. 32:24-25). Thus, these are warning judgments inducing repentance and 
so renewing faith and only permanently punishing apostate Israelites. 

If this background is in mind in Rev. 6:1-8, then the afflictions cited there 
not only purge and punish but also serve as wamings for people to repent. Could 
it also be that the four judgments of Leviticus, which are each summarized 
figuratively as consisting of seven punishments, serve as the model for the four 
sets of seven judgments that so dominate the Apocalypse? This is a viable 
consideration especially if the ‘‘seven thunders” in 10:3-4 are construed as one of 
these sets, though for some reason it remains unrevealed (see further on ch. 10). 

Therefore, these segments from Zechariah, Ezekiel, and Leviticus provide 
the compositional paradigm for Rev. 6:1-8. The apocalyptic discourse of the 
Synoptics also is a partial model for this section, since it is alluded to throughout 
the whole of this chapter (cf. Mark 13:7-9, 24-25; Matt. 24:6-8, 29; Luke 21 9-12, 
25-26 with Rev. 6:2-17). In particular, the Synoptic discourse presents the follow- 
ing elements in similar order to Revelation 6: (1) deception (see on 6:2), (2) wars, 
(3) international strife, (4) earthquakes, (5) famines, (6) persecutions, and 
(7) cosmic changes in the sun, moon, and stars.!° The presence of this additional 
background confirms further our contention that Rev. 6:1-8 deals not only with 
judgments on the world of unbelief but also with persecution of Christians, since 
this is a theme shared by all three versions of the Synoptic apocalyptic discourse 
(e.g., Luke 21:12-24). But it is more difficult to understand the chronological 
relationship of the prophesied events in the Synoptic discourse to Revelation 6 
because there is debate about what exactly the Synoptic prophecies refer to. The 


10. See Charles, Revelation I, 158-59; Lohmeyer. Offenbarung, 58. 
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discourse has been variously interpreted as predicting the fall of Jerusalem or the 
events leading up to Christ’s parousia or a combination of both.!! 

It is likely that the four judgments of Rev. 6:2-8 also refer in part to 
contemporary historical events, although it is difficult to know which events are 
in mind. !2 But the meaning of 6:2-8 cannot be exhausted by appeal to any precise 
historical background, since John’s intent is to describe calamities that have 
partial effect throughout the whole world, and not merely in Jerusalem, Asia 
Minor, or Rome (see on 6:8b regarding “‘the fourth part of the earth’’).!3 Nor 
is it likely that John is alluding to any astrological-mythological background for 
his understanding of the four horsemen.!4 


1 The unloosing of the first seal by Christ represents a decree from the throne 
room carried out by one of the throne attendants. The decree is executed as one 
of the “living creatures” commands the first horseman to ‘‘come” forth (Epyov). 
That this command originates from the throne is emphasized by the description 
of the command ‘‘as a voice of thunder,” which echoes 4:5, where the “‘voices 
(sounds) and thunders”’ arising “‘from the throne” are found in direct association 
with the four cherubim (cf. 4:6). In this light, the thunderous voices in 4:5 may 
be understood as the decree of God (or Christ) concerning tribulation now being 
carried out by the cherubim or anticipating their work. 

Some mss. add the imperative “behold”’ (15e) after the imperative “come” (e.g., 
N 2329 2344 mM and a few versions) so that the command is not addressed to the 
horseman but to John himself as an invitation to be attentive to the next vision (so Douay 
and NKJV: “come and see”, accordingly 2329 and M* omit elSov [“I saw} in v 2, 
having substituted 18 [“‘behold’’] in its place). Nowhere else in the book is John addressed 
with a form of Epxoym (‘‘come’’). The added imperative is an intentional alteration 
arising from the theological difficulty of such devilish characters as the four horsemen 
being directly commanded by God to induce such terrible sufferings on humankind — 
especially the last three horsemen — and the same textual problem arises in each case. 
Therefore, the single imperative is the more difficult and consequently the better reading, 
and it is also supported by both a significant number of mss. and the best mss. (e.g., MA 
AC etc., followed by the majority of modem English translations). 

Furthermore, while it is possible that KAIEIAON (‘and I saw”) in v 2a could have 
been accidentally omitted because of a scribe’s eye skipping to the similar KAILAOY 
(“and behold”), it is highly improbable that KAIEIAON (‘‘and I saw’’) could uninten- 
tionally have been misread as the imperatival phrase KAIIAE (“and behold”). The 


I. Cf. D. A. Carson, “Matthew,” Expositor's Bible Commentary I (Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van, 1995), 488-95. 

12, E.g., Charles, Revelation 1, 160, identifies the first as the Parthians, the second as Rome, 
the third possibly as the edict of Domitian, and the fourth as Nero’s persecution of Christians. For 
other identifications see ibid., 155-56, 161-83. 

13. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 117. 

14. See Kraft, Offenbarung, 118 for discussion of this background; see secondary references 
in Briltsch, Offenbarung 1, 277-78. 
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addition of the same second imperative in vv 3, 5, and 7 is to be explained in the same 
way, as a secondary insertion systematically read into the text for consistency. Modem 
commentators have also tried to avoid relating the divine command “come” to the evil 
riders by seeing the imperative as parallel to the same imperative in 22:17, where the 
church urges Christ to return.!5 But this would be very intrusive in the present context, 
although some of these commentators attempt to view 6:9-11 and 6:12-17 as continuing 
the theme of the call for Christ to come and consummate history. 

2 The last three horsemen are typically seen as evil agents, but there is 
debate about whether the first horseman represents such a malevolent figure. 
Some see the first rider as Christ (or the triumphant gospel or the church) leading 
his spiritual forces to victory throughout the age, while others view the rider as 
some kind of satanic figure.!© That the rider is Christ (or his forces of the gospel) 
is supported by the following parallels: (1) It may be an allusion to Ps. 45:3-5 
(MT), where the rider is an Israelite king who defeats his enemies with arrows 
as he “rides on victoriously” (Ps. 45:6 is understood by Heb. 1:8 as a messianic 
prophecy). (2) In Rev. 19:11-16 Christ, who has diadems on his head, rides on 
a white horse and defeats his opponents. (3) Similarly, in 14:14 a scene of 
Judgment is inuoduced by Chnist, as “Son of Man,” sitting on a ‘white cloud,” 
wearing ‘‘a golden crown on his head,” carrying a weapon in his hand and being 
commanded to do something by an angelic being. (4) Christ also ‘‘conquers”’ 
elsewhere in the book (vuxdéuo, 3:21; 5:5; 17:14). (5) Part of the Synoptic dis- 
course tradition (Mark 13:10) places the universal preaching of the gospel before 
the beginning of some of the messianic woes and before the Son of man’s coming 
in judgment. (6) “White” is used without exception elsewhere in Revelation 
(14 times) in a good sense in descriptions associated with the holiness of God, 
Christ, or the saints. (7) The first horseman is different from the others in a 
positive sense because there is no clear woe linked with him.!7 

On the other hand, the following considerations point to the satanic char- 
acter of the rider.!8 

(1) The language of “‘conquering”’ is used elsewhere of the beast oppress- 
ing the saints (11:7; 13:7). That “conquer” (vixdi) is used in 6:2 without an 
object, as in 5:5, but has an object in 11:7 and 13:7 when referring to the 
antichrist, does not necessitate that the first rider be Christ, since Christ’s and 
the saints’ “conquering” also has an object elsewhere in the book (so 12:7; 


17:14).19 


15. E.g., Alford, Greek Testament lV, 612- 13; Swete, Apocalypse, 85, Wilcock, / Saw Heaven 
Opened, 75-76, Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 107. 

16. See Briitsch, Offenbarung 1, 280-81, who surveys numerous commentators holding the 
former alternative: cf. likewise Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 113-17; Ladd, Revelation, 99; 
Hodges, ‘First Horseman’; Considine, “Rider”; Sweet, Revelation, 137-38. 

17. See Bachmann, “Der erste apokalyptische Reiter,” who mentions points 2-4 above, 
among other observations, in support of Christ as the first rider. 

18. Cf. A. F. Johnson, ‘Revelation.” 473, who, together with Britsch, Ofenbarung I, 281-82, 


lists those taking this position. > 
19. So Rissi, “Rider on the White Horse,” 417, contra Considine, ‘White Horse.”’ 421. 
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(2) In Zech. 1:8-15 and 6:1-8 the horses are identified together as being 
the same in nature, and this must also be the case in Rev. 6:1-8, since Zechariah 
1 and 6 are an influential model in the author’s mind (Jarg. Zech. 6:1-8 identifies 
the horsemen as the evil angels of the four pagan kingdoms of Daniel 2 and 7; 
cf. Targ. Zech. 4:7). 

(3) Revelation 12-13 portrays Satan and his minions as deceiving by 
imitating Christ’s appearance. 

(4) The prophecy of “false Christs and false prophets” who will come in 
Christ’s name and ‘‘mislead” is mentioned as the very first of the woes preceding 
Jesus’ parousia in each of the versions of the Synoptic apocalypse (Mark 13:5-6; 
Matt. 24:4-5; Luke 21:8). This may confirm the identification of the first nder 
as satanic, since it is generally acknowledged that John has partly patterned his 
plagues after the woes of the Synoptic apocalypse. ‘‘War’’ is the second woe in 
all three Synoptics, and the following two woes of famine and pestilence are 
found closely following in varying order, although pestilence appears only in 
Luke.20 

(5) The horsemen form a quartet to be distinguished literarily from the 
remaining three seals, like the first four trumpets and bowls with respect to the 
remaining trumpets and bowls. Since the first four trumpets and bowls represent 
parallel judgments, the same parallelism is probably present with the horsemen. 
The shared identity of the horsemen is evident from the following literary 
parallels presented in the same order: (a) the same introductory visionary and 
auditory formula is in each case connected with the lamb’s opening of a seal, 
followed by (b) a “living creature” ’s command to “come” and (c) a horse and 
rider appearing in response to the command; (d) the color of each horse and the 
object carried by the rider connote the kind of woe that he brings; (e) the same 
clause of authorization — #566n adte (“was given to him’’) — is used of the 
first two horsemen (v 2; twice in v 4; cf. v 8).2! 

(6) As is sometimes suggested, it might be awkward to have Christ open 
a seal that contains a vision in which he is also the subject, although the 
paradoxical nature of visions could account for this (cf. on 5:1-6). 

(7) If it is correct to understand the fourth horseman of ‘‘death” as a 
summary of the previous three, then the first must be evil. 

(8) As in 6:2, in 9:7 demonic agents of judgment are likened to “horses 
prepared for battle,” have something like “crowns” on their heads, and are 
addressed with an authorization clause (cf. 9:3, 5: ‘it was given to them’’). In 
this regard, many have suggested that the first horseman in ch. 6 is at least partly 
an allusion to the Parthians of Asia, who were noted for their success in battle 
because of their horsemanship and skill with the bow.22 

It is possible to see the first rider as neither Christ nor an evil power but, 


20. See further Rissi, ‘Rider on the White Horse,” 413-14. 
21. Cf. Minear, J Saw a New Earth, 74. 
22. On which see further Krodel, Revelation, 173-74. 
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under the influence of Ezek. 5:16ff., a messenger of divine judgment whose arrows 
of woe are the following three horsemen. This could also be supported by the 
summary of the woes in 6:8b, which does not distinguish the first horseman from 
the second.?3 But the “arrows” in Ezek. 5:16ff. are applied only to famine and not 
to any of the other three judgments mentioned there. Furthermore, Ezekiel 5 is only 
one of a number of texts containing the fourfold covenant curse formula, and the 
picture of “arrows” is virtually unique to Ezekiel, though “arrows” do summarize 
the four judgments in Deut. 32:23-26 (cf. also the Targ. Jer. Frag. Deut. 32:23-26, 
where the judgments are summarized as “the arrows of my vengeance”). “Ar- 
rows” are not mentioned in the formula which is quoted in Rev. 6:8a. 

Therefore, the dominant influence of this repeated OT formula in Revela- 
tion 6 lies with a parallelism of the four covenantal judgments with the four 
horsemen who execute judgments (see on 6:8). Moreover, the reasons adduced 
above for the first horseman being a malevolent force outweigh the alternative 
of a precise Ezek. 5:16ff. background. Nevertheless, it may be true that both the 
first and the fourth horsemen play a summarizing role, in which case they are 
still to be identified with each other (see below). 

Therefore, the first rider represents a satanic force attempting to defeat 
and oppress believers spiritually through deception, persecution, or both (so 
11:7; 13:7). The image of the rider may include reference to (1) the antichrist,24 
(2) governments that persecute Christiaris, or (3) the devil’s servants in general. 
An allusion to forces symbolized by the beasts later in the book could be 
uppermost in mind (see below on 6:8). “White” elsewhere in the book does not 
primarily connote victory but the persevering righteousness of Christ and the 
saints (see on 3:4-5). Here white may refer to the forces of evil as they try to 
appear righteous and thus deceive by imitating Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 11:13-15). The 
portrayal is intended by John as a parody of Christ's nghteousness and victory 
in 19:11-16: Satan’s attempts to be victorious are but feeble imitations of Chnist, 
worthy only for ridicule (as in, e.g., 11:7; 13:1-13). Such attempts are doomed 
to failure from the beginning because they are ultimately decreed by God to 
contribute to the establishment of his kingdom and glory (cf. 17:17). 

That this first destructive rider is ultimately under the hand of God is 
apparent from the phrase £560n abt (“it was given to him”), which is an 
authorization clause with God as the subject (as is clear from other uses of the 
passive of 5(5ap1 [“‘give’’] elsewhere in the book, e.g., 6:11; 7:2; 8:2-3; 9:1, 3, 
5; 11:2-3; 12:14; repeatedly in ch. 13; cf. 17:17). The clause is used in commis- 
sioning both good and evil intermediary agents and is best understood in the 
specific sense of a divine authorization to perform a role rather than the more 


general idea of ‘‘permit, allow.” 25 


23. So A. Feuillet, ‘‘Le premier cavalier.” 
24. So Rissi, ‘Rider on the White Horse.” 
25. Against S. Thompson, Semitic Syntax, 14. See further on ch. 13 for the OT background 


of these clauses in support of this meaning. 
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Indeed, these evil agents are issued commands (“come”) to carry out 
God’s bidding. Since the first set of four judgments of the trumpets and bowls 
are divinely commissioned, so must be all four of the horsemen’s woes. This is 
confirmed from Zech. 6:7-8a, where an angel of the Lord commands the four 
groups of horses to “go” and to execute divine judgment. The phrase has the 
same meaning in Rev. 6:4a, 4b, and 8. This observation confirms further that 
these judgments issue directly from the Lamb’s throne. Such an insight into the 
divine plan provides God’s people with great motivation to persevere when 
suffering at the hands of their enemies. 

In addition to the broad background of Zechariah 1 and 6, the image of a horseman 
executing divine judgment with “arrows” in association with “thunder” and “lightning” 
(cf. v 1b) is probably based secondarily on a collection of OT passages (Pss. 45:6; 77:18; 
144:6; Ezek. 5:16-17; Hab. 3:8-11; cf. Lam. 2:4). All these texts portray God as the direct 
agent of judgment, but John applies them to others employed by God to execute his 
judicial will (cf. also the similar use of the “bow” carried by “horsemen” who represent 
Babylon as God’s agent to judge Israel in Jer. 4:29; 6:23; cf. also Isa. 5:26-28; Jer. 50:14, 
29). The reason for this change of application lies in the fact that the broader framework 
for Rev. 6:2-8 is Zechariah’s four horsemen, and these other OT texts have been subsumed 
within that framework. God is even pictured in the OT as afflicting the righteous with 
either bow or arrows (e.g., Job 6:4; Ps. 37[38):[3]2; Lam. 3:12). . 

A. Kerkeslager has adduced evidence that the bow and crown were typical em- 
blems associated with Apollo. Accordingly, he has contended that the images of bow and 
crown in Rev. 6:2 reflect the figure of Apollo, who was a god closely associated with 
the inspiration of pagan prophecy and was well known in Asia Minor, especially Smyma 
and Thyatira.76 If the allusion to Apollo is included, together with other backgrounds, it 
would heighten the identification of the rider as representing forces of false prophecy 
and false messiahs. 

The concluding clause “he went out conquering and [even] to conquer” is 
awkward. But the repetition of verbs is a stylistic Semitic idiom meant to emphasize 
either the rider’s intent to conquer or the certainty that he would conquer (i.e., “he went 
out bent on conquering,” “he went out surely to conquer,” or “he came out conquering 
continually”).27 The LXX renders the Hebrew construction of the infinitive absolute with 
the imperfect form of the same verb by a participle with a finite form of the verb (e.g., 
Gen, 22:17: edAoyav edAoyiaw [“I will surely bless” ]).28 The xai tva (“and in order 
that’’) is not typically a part of such idiomatic phrases in the LKX, but the construction 
is close enough to resemble the basic idiom. Because of the cumbersome phrase xai 
(“and,” “even’’) is omitted in some mss. Aorist active indicative évixnoev (‘‘he con- 
quered”’) is put in place of tva vixrion (“in order that he should conquer”) in others in 
order to stress either that the intent to conquer was actually carried out in some way or 
the certainty that it would be accomplished (in which case it would function like a 
prophetic perfect). 

3 The description of the first rider can be seen as a summary statement 
that is explained in more detail by the following three horsemen. The first rider 
introduces war in general terms, and the following riders delineate specific 


26. Kerkeslager, ‘‘Apollo.”” 

27. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 106, for the last of these translations. 

28. So S. Thompson, Semitic Syntax, 80-81; Mussies, Morphology, 323-24. Mussies renders 
the phrase in 6:2 as “[he went out] to gain a great victory.” Cf. MHT III, 156-57. 
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conditions characteristic of war.29 However, these plagues must not be limited 
to literal warfare but include also the dimension of spiritual struggles, as is 
especially evident from the identification of the first rider described above and 
from the fourth rider (see on v 8). Therefore, vv 3-8 describe how Satan attempts 
to conquer the saints through suffering so that they lose their faith. Yet it must 
be remembered that these trials also are ironically used by God ultimately as 
punishments for unbelievers. 

Christ’s opening of the second seal causes the second “living creature” 
to continue to put the divine decree of suffering into operation. As before, the 
creature orders the second horseman to ‘‘come”’ forth. 

That the additional imperative supplied here by & 2324 and a few other mss. is 
part of a systematic insertion (so vv 1, 5, 7) is especially clear because virtually no mss. 
have the following xai elov, xai 1800 (“and I saw, and J beheld”) with which the 
imperatival form could have been accidentally confused, as is a slight possibility in vv 
1-2, 5, 7-8 (see further on v 1). 

4 The second horseman rides forth in direct response to the angelic 
command. While the woe that this horseman inflicts may be international strife 
in general, persecution of Christians is also in mind. This is evident from the 
fact that Matt. 10:34 (‘Do not think that I came to bring peace on the earth. I 
did not come to bring peace but a sword’’) is alluded to in “it was given to him 
to take peace from the earth, even in order that they should slay one another, 
and a great sword was given to him.”’39 The point of the Matthew text is that 
Jesus’ followers should not be discouraged from confessing his name to the 
world when persecution comes, since such persecution is part of God’s sovereign 
will. Their faithfulness amid oppression may result in the loss of physical life, 
but it will also result in the salvation of spiritual life (so Matt. 10:28-39). Hence, 
their sufferings have a salutary effect. This idea is being developed in Rev. 6:4. 
Indeed, cxxa1pa. (‘‘sword”’) is sometimes used outside this passage in contexts 
of persecution (Matt. 10:34; Rom. 8:35; Heb. 11:34, 37; Rev. 13:10; cf. 13:14). 

The notion of persecution is also apparent from the observation that the 
word for “slaughter” (ao4C) is used by John without exception to refer to the 
death of Christ or his followers (5:6, 9, 12; 6:9; 13:8; 18:24; so likewise opayt 
elsewhere in the NT; even the reference to the beast’s slain head in 13:3 is a 
parody of Christ's suffering). The phrase “slay one another’’ well could suggest 
civil strife and not persecution, as many commentators affirm.3! On the other 
hand, the phrase could also easily be understood within a context of persecution, 
especially in the light of usage of 6640 (“slaughter”) throughout the book and 
in view of the close connection of civil strife and persecution in the Synoptic 
eschatological discourse (see below). Those who are slaughtered in 6:4 are 
probably those portrayed as “slaughtered” in 6:9, since the hymns of the Apoc- 
alypse typically serve to summarize the themes of preceding sections (4:8-11; 


29. Lohse, Offenbarung, 41-42; see also below on v 8. ; 
30. See Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 114-16 and many commentanes. 
31. E.g., Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 428-29, takes it as ‘warfare’ in general. 
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§:9-13; 11:15-18; 15:3ff.; 19:1-7, all introduced by Aéyovtec [“‘saying”’], like 
6:10 [11:15 and 19:1 have ‘‘great voices] saying”]),>2 and 6:9-11 should be 
included in the category of these hymns. This means that the whole section of 
6:1-8 concerns the persecution theme. Therefore, the above conclusion that the 
first seal deals with this theme is corroborated. 

Consequently, Rev. 6:1-4 continues the theme of persecution from the 
preceding section (1:9; 2:9, 10, 13; 3:10). But the idea of 6:3-4 may still be 
general enough to include secondarily international strife as a punishment on 
unbelievers. This could be included in “take peace from the earth,” and the 
following xai iva (‘even that”) would not imply purpose? but specify that the 
extent of such strife reaches even the intense level of oppressing Christians. The 
same connection between the woes of international strife and persecution is 
drawn in the Synoptic apocalyptic discourse, where such strife is interpreted as 
a woe on unbelievers and testing for Jesus’ followers (Mark 13:7-19; Matt. 
24:6-21; Luke 21:9-19). Likewise, the sword judgment of Ezek. 14:17 has the 
same dual effect (Targ. Ezek. 14:17 paraphrases this woe twice as ‘‘those who 
slay by the sword”). And, as already suggested, the Synoptic discourse is part 
of the quarry from which John has composed this chapter. 

The phrase “‘a great sword” (uayoipa peydAn or powdaia peyaAn) occurs ap- 
parently in only three OT passages: Isa. 27:1; Jer. 32:24 (25:38);34 and Ezek. 21:14 (B). 
This last text may have formed part of the OT influence for Rev. 6:4 together with Ezek. 
14:21. Like the Ezekiel 14 context, Ezek. 21:9-15, 21 applies the sword judgment to both 
Israel and the nations. Furthermore, ‘‘a great sword” (Gongaia peyaAn) occurs with a 
6nag clause with the subjunctive of o¢&Ca (‘‘slay”’; cf. 21:9-10, 21), and four other times 
in this context Sopdata (“sword”) is followed by a purpose clause introducing a verbal 
or substantive form of o¢aCw. The Isaiah and Jeremiah texts refer respectively to judg- 
ment on the cosmic sea monster and on pagan nations. See also Ezek. 21:1-19; 38:21, 
and J En. 88:2, where a divine agent gives a sword to evil beings in order to slay one 
another, whereas / En. 90:19 states that ‘‘a great sword was given” to the righteous to 
execute judgment on the wicked (cf. likewise ] En. 91:12). 

The omission of the xai (‘‘and, even’’) preceding the ivo. (‘‘that, in order that”) 
and the variant of the subjunctive mood instead of the future indicative following tva 
are attempts respectively to smooth out the rough syntax and to conform the verb to the 
mood that typically follows {va.35 But the future following (vo. may also represent the 
original author’s Semitic style (the LXX does the same thing when rendering a Hebrew 
imperfect verb preceded by a final conjunction).3® 

§ With the breaking of the third seal the third living creature charges 
another horseman to carry out the decree contained behind the seal. Again, the 
decree to be executed is one of suffering, this time a famine, metaphorically 


32. Cf. Carmegie, ‘Worthy Is the Lamb,” 250-54. 

33. BAGD, 377. 

34. See HR Il, 900 (this survey does not include the many variant readings of the hexaplaric 
tradition), 

35. In Hellenistic Greek, including Paul and the Apocalypse, it is not unusual for the future 
instead of the subjunctive to follow (va. So MHT III, 100; Robertson, Grammar, 984, cf. likewise 
on 6:11; see BDF §369.2. 

36. Cf. S. Thompson, Semitic Syntax, 98-99. 
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represented by scales in the rider’s hand. In the ancient world food was distributed 
by rationed amounts (using scales) when it became scarce (see the metaphorical 
use of scales indicating famine also in Lev. 26:26; 2 Kgs. 7:1; Ezek. 4:10, 16). 

6 Immediately after the cherub’s command, the seer hears another com- 
mand issued by someone else to the horseman. The additional command prob- 
ably comes not from one of the cherubim or from another angelic being but 
from Christ himself, since he is said to be “‘in the midst of the throne and of 
the four living beings” in 5:6 (cf. 7:17; 4:6) and since he is already present as 
the one opening the seals. This emphasizes further that the commands to the 
four horsemen come directly from the divine throne room. 

The command describes further the severity of the famine. Although the 
famine is to be serious, it is nevertheless limited, so that the foods essential for 
sustaining life will remain available. A denarius was a day’s wage (cf. Matt. 
20:2), and a quart of wheat was about enough for one person for one day 
(Herodotus 7.187), although three quarts of barley was enough for three days 
or for a typical family for one day (note Snvapiov as a genitive of price: “for 
a denarius”’). The prices listed here are about eight to sixteen times the average 
prices in the Roman Empire at the time (cf. Cicero, Jn Verrem 3.81). Therefore, 
those suffering from the famine will only be able to buy limited food quantities 
for their family, and there will be nothing left over to provide for any of the 
other necessities of life such as “‘wine and oil.” That the trees and vines pro- 
ducing oil and wine are not affected further emphasizes the limited aspect of 
the famine (the revocation of Domitian’s edict of a-p. 92 ordering half of the 
vineyards in Asia Minor to be destroyed could stand partly in the background, 
but that had no reference to “‘oil’’). Nevertheless, the victims of the famine will 
not be able to afford these products, even though they are available (note that 
a scarcity of wheat, barley, oil, and wine connotes severe famine in Joel 1:10-11). 
The suggestion by some that “wine and oil” has a sacramental nuance is 
improbable because this is not consistent with the OT background, which sees 
these as basic food staples that are lacking during severe famines. In addition, 
there is nothing in the immediate context that would hint at a sacramental 
meaning.3? 

As with the previous two woes, this plague affects all people, but, again, 
Christians more specifically may be in mind. This develops the theme of believ- 
ers who are persecuted economically (2:9), a theme also found later (13:16-17). 
Famines affect everyone. But especially in such times of limited food supplies 
Christians will be the first to be affected. They will be persecuted by not being 
allowed the same access as others to the basic commodities of life. Giblin 
paraphrases “harm the oil” with “cheat on the oil” or “overcharge for the oil,” 
which evokes economic persecution with respect to commodities that are in 
demand (likewise the marginal reading of the Geneva Bible).38 Such persecution 


37. Cf. Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 112, for discussion of those holding a sacramental view. 
38. Giblin, Revelation, 81. 
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comes because Christians do not compromise. They resist giving allegiance to 
the patron deities of the empire and the guilds (so 2:9; 13: 16-17; see further on 
2:83:22). Those who suffer economic deprivation now because of their loyalty 
to Christ will be rewarded by him at the consummation of all things when he 
will take away their ‘hunger and thirst” forever (7:16).?9 

7-8 The breaking of the fourth seal causes another living creature to 
shout out another command to yet another horseman. This time a pale green 
horse comes forth. And, unlike the other riders, the fourth horseman is given a 
name, ‘‘death.”40 “Hades” is said to follow after him. ‘Death and Hades” 
(O&vatos xal 6 &Sn¢) are satanic forces under the ultimate governance of the 
throne room. This possibly echoes Hos. 13:8, 14, where “Hades (G5n¢) and . . . 
death (@dvatoc)” and “beasts of the field” are divine judgments to come on 
Israel from which God subsequently will redeem Israel (see Rev. 6:8b for the 
latter expression; cf. also Isa. 28:15). “‘Death” in Rev. 6:8a refers generally to 
loss of life or that which causes loss of life, which is clear from its conjunctive 
relation to “Hades” and from the fact that it is part of the subject of the following 
verb ‘‘kill” (this meaning is also evident from 1:18). 

“Hades” is the sphere that imprisons the dead. The LXX uses “‘death’’ 
(@Gvatosc) and “Hades” (&5ng) in combination almost synonymously in refer- 
ence to the region of the dead (e.g., Pss. 6:6[5]; 48(49):14-15; Prov. 2:18; 5:5; 
Cant. 8:6; Job 17:13-16; 33:22). These devilish forces are to inflict four kinds 
of woe on a fourth of the earth, which are representative of all the ways that 
death can come and which all can result in death. Since the four judgments are 
specific ways in which death is executed, the use of 6écvatog in v 8b refers to 
“pestilence, disease’’ rather than death in the general sense.*! In fact, @évatog 
in the LXX translates Hebrew deber (‘‘plague, pestilence”’) over thirty times.42 
Strikingly, two of these renderings of deber occur in Ezek. 14:19-21 and one in 
Lev. 26:25, two contexts providing the model for Rev. 6:1-8, the former actually 
being directly alluded to here in v 8. In v 8a the same word has the more general 
meaning, although it certainly includes the specific nuance of ‘‘pestilence.” The 
satanic nature of ‘‘death and Hades” is evident from 20:13-14, where it is said 
that “death and Hades delivered up their dead... and. . . they were cast into 
the lake of fire’’; the only other figures who are described with the same precise 


39. Cf. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 521-22, who correctly argues for no specific historical 
background in vy 5-6. For grain, wine, and oil not as luxury items but as basic food staples typically 
available during nonfamine times see Deut. 7:13; 11:14; 28:51; 2 Chron. 32:28; Neh. 5:11; Ps. 
104:14-15; Jer. 31:12; Hos. 2:8, 22; Joel 1:10; 2:19; Mic. 6:15; Hag. 2:12; see further references in 
C. Burchard, “Joseph and Aseneth,” 212, n. 8i. 

40. Bvopa abtw 6 Bdrvatoc is best rendered “his name was death” and punctuated in context 
in the following manner: ‘the one sitting on him (his name was death)” or “‘the one sitting on him 
— his name was death — " or “‘the one sitting on him, his name was death.” See further M. Stuart, 
Apocalypse Il, 157. 

41. Cf. 1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 523. 

42. See Court, Myth and History, 64, G. Mayer, TDOT III, 125-27. 
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phrase as having been “‘cast into the lake of fire” are the beast and false prophet 
(19:20) and the dragon (20:10; though unbelieving humans also find their destiny 
there (21:8]). However, Christ is in control of this devilish realm even now 
because of his victory over it through his resurrection (so 1:18). On this basis 
they do the bidding of Christ in plaguing the earth (€66n adtoic cbovota éni 
10 TETUPTOV Tis Yiic [“‘authority was given to them over a fourth of the earth’’]). 

The calamity they inflict is described in an allusion to Ezek. 14:21. As 
argued above, this rider generally summarizes the previous three (those of 
conquest, the sword, and famine, all of which would include to some extent 
“death’’), and adds one more (the plague of beasts; see the introduction to 6:1-8 
above). That this rider epitomizes the others is evident from his all-encompassing 
name of “death,” that is, all kinds of death, as is clear from the list in 6:8b of 
four typical causes of death).43 The four judgments from Ezekiel 14 are also 
found elsewhere in the prophets, usually in fourfold formulaic constructions and 
developments of the covenantal curse formulas of Lev. 26:18-28 and Deut. 
32:24-26.4 Most of these references mention idolatry as the cause of judgment, 
which enforces the suggestion made above that idolatry was part of the reason 
for the afflictions on unbelievers in 6:2-8. 

This fourfold form may also provide some basis for 6:1-8 as a whole. 
Some have seen a logic in the order of the four judgments in 6:1-8: this sequence 
would be expected after the devastation of war. Though possible, a logical 
sequence may not be intended, since the woes are found in different order both 
in the OT formulas and in Rev. 6:8b. Nevertheless, as in the OT formulas, the 
last three woes of vv 3-8a are calamities characteristic of war, so that they are 
specific delineations of the first rider, who introduces the notion of war in general 
(see above on v 3). The intention may be to organize the OT judgments into a 
logical order (see the introductory comments on 6:1-8 above). But the idea of 
nations battling one another and the attendant conditions of such warfare are 
not primarily thought of, although they are included. Uppermost in mind are the 
antagonistic actions of Satan’s forces aimed at the communities of both faith 
and unbelief. Therefore, the fourfold OT formulas concerning the judgment of 
literal warfare have been expanded by John to include woes of spiritual warfare. 

The repeated occurrence of the fourfold formulas of judgment outside of 
Ezekiel 14 enforces the idea that Rev. 6:8 is a broad summary of the previous 
three horsemen and, therefore, that all four are to be identified as essentially the 
same. This is because, without exception, all four calamities in these passages 
are identified with one another by parallelism as judgments from God on Israel 
or the nations. Furthermore, the fourfold judgments in Jer. 16:4 are all sum- 


43. Cf. Lund, Chiasmus, 371; Farrer, Revelation, 100; Caird, Revelation, 80. 

44. Tare. Jer. Frag. Deut. 32:22-26; Jer. 15:1-4; 16:4-5; 34:17, 20 (MT); Ezek. 5:16-17; Pass. 
Sol. 13:1-3; Sir. 39:28-31 (cf. Sir. 40:8-10); cf. also Pss. Sol. 15:8-11; m. Aboth 5.11; Sifre Deut. 
43. Three of the judgments occur in formulaic phraseology in Jer. 14:12-18; 21:7, 9, 24:10; 29: 17-18 
(MT); 42:17; 43:11 (MT); Ezek. 5:12; 6:11-12; 7:15; 12:16; 33:27; Bar. 2:25; 4QpPs* (4Q171) 37.1. 
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marized in 16:5 as acts in which God “removed peace from this people,” which 
is strikingly similar to the sword judgment of the second horseman, who is 
authorized to ‘‘take peace from the earth” (6:4). Similarly, the same four judg- 
ments in Ezek. 5:12, 16-17 (cf. also 5:1-2) are viewed metaphorically as dis- 
tributed by the use of a “pair of scales” (Cvy6c; so Rev. 6:5; Ezek. 5:1-2); each 
affect “a fourth part” (td tétaptov, as in Rev. 6:8) of Israel and are described 
in part as ‘‘arrows” sent against the sinful nation. 

These judgments in Ezekiel 5 are comparable to the rider with a bow in 
6:2. Note the wording of the four judgments in Ezek. 5:16-17, which is typical 
of the other examples: “And when I have sent against them arrows of famine 
(Aiydc), then I will break the strength of your bread . . . I will send forth against 
you famine (Ayé¢) and evil beasts (@npiov) . . . and pestilence (6dvatoc) . . . 
will pass through you . . . and I will bring a sword (poudaia) upon you.” 
Likewise, the covenantal judgments of Deut. 32:23-26 are summarized by the 
Targ. Frag. Jer. as “the arrows of my [God’s] vengeance,” which include *‘the 
four kingdoms [those of Daniel 7], which are like wild beasts of the field” 
(furthermore, the ‘“‘conquering”’ of 6:2 may correspond to the idea of ‘‘captivity”’ 
which is always in mind when the four judgments are listed in the OT and which 
is sometimes explicitly mentioned [e.g., Jer. 15:2]). Consequently, the links 
between the first two horsemen and the fourfold formula of Rev. 6:8b point 
further to the plausibility that the fourth horseman sums up the others. Rev. 6:4 
and 6:8 need not refer to different judgments only because different Greek words 
for “sword” are used, since the words are used synonymously in the LXX and 
interchangeably in the covenant curse formulas noted above (popoata occurs 
in Ezek. 5:17; 6:12; 7:15; 12:16; Sir. 39:30; 40:9; Bar. 2:25, while p&yo1pe is 
found in the other instances of the fourfold formula). 

As in Ezekiel 14, the trials here not only affect nations in general but 
have the dual purpose within the covenant community of purifying the faithful 
and punishing those disloyal to Christ. It is striking that in Sir. 39:25-40:9, 
which represents early Jewish exegetical tradition based on Ezek. 14:21 (and 
Lev. 26:18-28; Deut. 32:24-25; Jer. 15:1-4; 16:4-5; Ezek. 5:16-17), where the 
four judgments occur, there is also emphasis on these calamities affecting both 
the righteous and the wicked (cf. Sir. 39:25-27; 40:1, 8-9; on the other hand, 
Pss. Sol. 13:1-4ff. applies the four trials of Ezek. 14:13-23 and parallel OT 
texts only to the judgment of the “godless” and “sinner” and not to the 
righteous). Sirach 39-40 stands in the. exegetical tradition of Rev. 6:8 since it 
even identifies the agents executing the woes as “spirits” or ‘“‘winds” 
(xvevuata) sent by God (v 28), as also does Rev. 6:2-8 together with 7:1 and 
Zech. 6:5 (which have, however, Gvepot, see on 7:1 for its link with 6:2-8). 
In addition, two of these “winds” are explicitly said to “appease the wrath of 
God,” as in Zech. 6:5, 8, and more generally in Rev. 7:1ff. That the woes of 
the horsemen affect both righteous and unrighteous is consistent with the 
Exodus plague background of the following trumpet and bowl trials, since 
early Jewish tradition held that the Exodus plagues affected Israelites for their 
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sanctification and the Egyptians for punishment (Wis. 11:6-14; see the intro- 
ductory comments on ch. 8). 

The fourth rider demonstrates that the previous afflictions can and some- 
times do lead to death. He uses the preceding three woes to bring death. But 
they do not always result in death. These four plagues have a partial effect, since 
the last horseman summarizes the previous three and the disaster he brings is 
limited to “‘a fourth of the earth.” The four woes do not harm every person 
without exception. Nevertheless, their destructive force is felt by many 
throughout the world, since the four horses of Zechariah 1 and 6 also have a 
worldwide effect. The sphere of these calamities also likely extends beyond the 
borders of the NT covenant community to the whole world, since they have the 
same broader reference in Ezek. 14:12-23. The cosmic extent of the tribulations 
is emphasized by the fact that there are four horsemen, a figurative number for 
universality (see discussion of the “four living creatures’’ in the comments on 
4:6-8; see 7:1-3). ; 

Therefore, just as the four “living creatures’’ represent the praise of the 
redeemed throughout the entire creation, so the plagues of the four horsemen 
symbolize the suffering of many throughout the earth, which will continue until 
the parousia. That the horsemen’s plagues represent all kinds of woes is clear 
from the fact that the fourfold covenant curse formula cited in 6:8b is used in 
the same figurative manner in the OT.45 This is why no precise historical 
background can exhaust the meaning of these judgments in Revelation 6. 

In summary, through his death and resurrection Christ has made the world 
forces of evil his agents to execute his purposes of sanctification and judgment 
for the furtherance of his kingdom. This is most clearly seen in the reference to 
Jesus’ sovereignty over ‘death and Hades” in 6:8, which is a further develop- 
ment of ch. 1: through his death and resurrection Christ has power over “death 
and Hades” (1:18) and now he uses them as his agents to carry out his will. 
God intended that the suffering of the cross should have both a redemptive and 
a judicial purpose (i.e., with respect to the latter, the cross becomes a basis of 
judgment for those rejecting its saving significance). In like manner, the suffer- 
ings throughout the following age have the same aim (indeed, one of the 
criminals crucified with Jesus was converted through his suffering, while the 
other was hardened by the same circumstance). And, as with Jesus, the apparent 
defeat of Christians is their spiritual victory, if they do not compromise their 


faith in the midst of suffering or persecution. 

It is possible that in Rev. 6:8 the antecedent of abrois (“them”) in the phrase 2a 
25607 adtoic AEovola éni 1d tétaptov Thc Yiic Gnoxteivan (“and it was given to them 
authority over a fourth of the earth to kill’’) is all four horsemen and not only the fourth 
horseman. If so, then v 8b is a summary of all four horsemen in vv 1-84.46 In this case 


45. In addition to the figurative number “‘four,” Isracl was threatened with many more curses 
than four in Leviticus and Deuteronomy; see the broader list of covenant curses in D. Stuart, 


Hosea-Jonah, xxXiii-xxxix. 
46. So Michael, “Position of the Wild Beasts.” 
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the wild beasts would be parallel to the first rider and the last three horsemen would be 
represented respectively by the first three woes listed in v 8b (for elaboration of these 
parallelisms sec further below). This possibility is indicated by the fact that v 8b is a 
quotation of the fourfold formula of Ezek. 14:21, which itself is introduced by a reference 
to God’s “four evil judgments.” Nevertheless, the fourth horseman should still be seen 
as a summary of the preceding ones because he is the closest antecedent and because the 
first and second riders also have authorization clauses nearly identical to that of v 8 (x1 
e506n avtw, “and it was given to him”; avtw [“‘to him,” 1611 1854 2329 235] ™K lat 
sy co] in v 8 represents a secondary variant, since it likely arose from an attempt to 
conform this authorization clause to those of vv 2 and 4),47 

The fourth horseman’s purpose “to kill” (éoxteivan) affects believers, since the 
immediately following context portrays Christians as “‘slain’ and “killed” (dovoxtiv- 
veoda1) “because of the testimony that they held’’ (6:9-11). Although the fourth horseman 
generally sums up the preceding ones, his coming introduces the additional woe of “beasts 
of the earth.” This also suggests persecution of Christians, since @nptov (‘‘beast”) 
everywhere else in the book (34 occurrences) refers exclusively to the beasts who execute 
Satan’s will in persecuting saints, although only the singular is used. Though this con- 
clusion runs the risk of violating James Barr’s lexical axiom of “‘illegitimate totality 
transfer,” the following contextual observations make it plausible: (1) three times these 
beasts are said ‘‘to kill’’ the saints (11:7; 13:15; 13:10, where to be ‘killed with the 
sword” refers to the same reality [so 6:4]); (2) these same beasts also oppress Christians 
economically (as in 6:5-6); (3) just as the beasts in ch. 13 are under the hand of the devil 
(cf. 12:3-13:1a, 4, 11 with 13:1b-18), so the beasts in 6:8b are the agents of the satanic 
spectres ‘death and Hades” in 6:8a; (4) if the phrase “beasts of the earth” is precisely 
parallel to the first rider in 6:2, a possibility suggested above, then the equation with the 
“beast” later in the book (cf. esp. “beast . . . from the earth’’ in 13:11) is plausible in 
the light of the conclusion reached above that the first rider is a satanic figure attempting 
to oppress believers either through deception or persecution (see on 6:2). Therefore, the 
beasts of 6:8 may be equated with those of chs. 11 and 13, and, at the least, they should 
be considered satanic intermediaries or adumbrations of the beasts to come later. 

The following considerations also support the plausibility of this identification of 
the beasts in 6:8. 

(1) John could have inferred the evil character of the ‘‘beasts” in 6:8 from Ezek. 
14:21 itself (so 14:15), where the phrase “evil beast” (singular) occurs in the MT 
(whayyah ra‘ah; LXX has the plural @np{a novnpé (“evil beasts” ]). Syr® in Rev. 6:8 
has singular ev tw 6npiw tng yng (“by the beast of the earth’’),48 which could reflect a 
scribe’s attempt to identify this beast with the beast (also singular) later in the book (e.g., 
13:11: Onpiov . . . éx tig yfic, “beast .. . from the earth”). 

Ezek. 14:21 itself develops the fourfold covenantal curse formula of Lev. 26:18-29 
and the covenantal cursings of Deut. 32:23-27, where Jewish tradition more explicitly 
identifies the “beasts” with cosmic evil and especially with the wicked empires of the 
earth, which oppress God’s people. Jewish writings interpreted the horses of Zechariah 
1 and 6 likewise. For example, Targ. Jer. Frag. of Deut, 32:24 interprets “the teeth of 
beasts” as “the teeth of the four kingdoms [of Daniel 7}, which are like wild beasts’: 
Targ. Ps.-J. associates “the beasts of the field” in Lev. 26:22 with the four kingdoms 
that are mentioned twice in Lev. 26:44-45. Similarly, Targ. Zech. 6:1-8 identifies the 
horsemen as the evil heavenly counterparts of the four pagan kingdoms of Daniel 2 and 
7, where also four beasts represent four evil kingdoms who persecute God’s people. So 
likewise Sifre Deut. 320, while Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.4 identifies the horsemen as the 


47. Cf. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 62. 
48. Hoskier, Test of the Apocalypse II, 178. It is unlikely that the variant arose accidentally. 
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idolatrous nations;49 cf. “these (the four horse-drawn chariots] are the four kingdoms, 
which are like the four winds of heaven” in Targ. Zech. 6:5 with Targ. Zech. 2:1-4; 4:7, 
where the four kingdoms are mentioned and then one is identified with Rome: Aggadat 
Bereshit 56 interprets the red horses of Zech. 1:8 as symbolizing the angel-prince of 
Edom (= Rome) and the kings of Rome who, apparently because of greed, cruelly 
oppressed Israel.5° The MT of Jer. 12:9, “beasts of the field" (who come against Israel 
in judgment), is rendered by the Targum as “‘the kings of the nations and their armies” 
(Jer. 12:12-13 refers also to the punishment of a “sword” removing “peace” and to a 
lack of crop fertility). Also Targ. Hos. 13:9 interprets “beasts of the field” of 13:8 in the 
MT as “the nations (who) rule over you,” and Midr. Ps. 116:3 interprets ‘the power of 
the nether world (Sheol, Hades]” from Hosea 13:14 (cf. Rev. 6:8a) as “the kingdoms” 
of the earth. 

This Jewish identification of the horsemen and “beasts” with the four kingdoms 
of Daniel 7 is striking, since the two ‘“‘beasts” of the Apocalypse are also identified 
throughout the book with the same four kingdoms of Daniel 7, especially the fourth 
kingdom (see on 11:7; 13:1-2, 11; 17:3, 7-8; the same is true of the dragon in 12:3). 

(2) The Jewish traditions of the Leviticus and Zechariah texts are especially 
important, since those are two of the OT passages that have already been identified as 
dominant influences on the formation of Rev. 6:2-8. This identification of “the wild 
beasts” as anti-Christian forces may be suggested further by the fact that the first three 
woes in v 8b are strictly parallel with the last three horsemen and are listed in precisely 
the same order (sword, famine, and death; according to this proposed scheme “death” 
in v 8a would both summarize the previous riders and refer specifically to “pestilence’’). 
But the woe of “wild beasts” does not appear at first glance to correspond with the first 
horseman. 

(3) However, though perhaps it seems odd at first glance, “‘the wild beasts” could 
be a metaphorical representation of the first rider, since that nder most likely represents 
the deceiving and persecuting forces of Satan, as concluded above (see on 6:2; cf. Test. 
Naph. 8:4, 6; Test. Ben. 3:5; 5:2, where “wild beasts” are satanic agents who attempt to 
plague humankind; in Ignatius, Rom. 4-5 “the wild beasts” [t& @np{a) are the devil’s 
instruments in persecuting Christians). The reason for mentioning satanic woes first and 
last in the form of an inclusio would be to emphasize that all four judgments are instigated 
at the immediate will of the devil, who is under the ultimate hand of God. Even some 
who see the first horseman as a godly figure and the last three as represented respectively 
by “sword, famine, and death” in v 8b identify the “wild beasts” with the evil sphere 
of “‘Hades.”5! 

The phrase dwvi\y . . . Aéyovtos (“a voice . . . speaking”) in 6:7 is irregular, since 
the participle (neuter genitive) is out of concord with dwvtiv (feminine accusative), 
apparently due to assimilation with neuter genitive Caov (“living creature”). It is possible 
that the participle could properly modify “living creature,” but more probable syntact- 
cally that it goes with “voice,” especially in light of our discussion of 1:10-I1 (see on 
1:11). Could this irregularity fit into the pattern of similar solecisms employing participial 
forms of Aéyw (see on 1:10-11; 4:1; 10:8; 14:7, as well as plausibly 9:13-14 and 19:6), 
the awkwardness of which is designed intentionally to call attention to OT allusions? If 
so, the construction would serve to introduce allusions to Zechariah 6 and Ezekiel 14 in 
Rev. 6:8, and may also call attention to the participial forms of the same verb, A€ya, 


49. Cf. Soncino ed., 164, n. 1. 


50. So SB Lil, 802-3. 
51. E.g., Prigent, L’ Apocalypse, 113. Mulholland, Revelation, 173, is the only commentator 


who entertains the possibility that the beasts of 6:8 could be identified with the beasts later in the 
book, though his discussion is brief. 
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which likewise introduce the wording alluded to in their respective OT Greek contexts 
(though nominative and accusative forms are used: see Zech. 5:10; 6:4, 5, 8, each of 
which refers to an ange] speaking revelation; see also Ezek. 14:12). 


THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


The above conclusion that God and Christ are in ultimate control of the evil 
horsemen poses a theological problem: how can the righteousness and holiness 
of Christ be maintained if he is so directly linked as the ultimate cause behind 
all four of these satanic agents of destruction? 

Some commentators do not think there is a theological problem, since 
they do not view Christ as the immediate cause of the judgments. The problem 
is sometimes avoided by adopting secondary textual variants that view John as 
the recipient of the address “come,” while, on the other hand, Christ is some- 
times conjectured as the recipient of the address (see on 6:1). Those rejecting 
these two alternatives offer theological presuppositions about God’s holiness 
and love in order to deny the direct link, and there is the consequent assertion 
that Christ only ‘“‘permits’” or ‘‘tolerates” the four horsemen to execute their 
woes.>2 But not only do the commands issued to the horsemen by the cherubim 
argue against such an idea, but the major OT passages behind 6:2-8 without 
exception have God as the ultimate cause of the judgments (so Zech. 6:1-8; 
Ezek. 14:21; Lev. 26:18-28). 

The answer to the theological difficulty lies in the.ultimate purpose of the 
woes, which is to refine the faith of believers and to punish unbelievers. The 
direct connection between chs. 4-5 and 6:1-8 clarifies this issue further, That 
is, 6:1-8 describes an effect of Christ’s death and resurrection. He transformed 
the suffering of the cross into a triumph. Chs. 4-5 use the lens of Daniel 7 to 
explain that Christ defeated the evil powers and was exalted over them. There- 
fore, Christ has begun to fulfill Daniel’s prophecy of the son of man’s exaltation 
over the evil, beastly kingdoms, which John explicitly alludes to in 12:3 and 
13:1-2 (cf. likewise 4:6 and 5:5 with 15:2). Christ’s sovereignty over the four 
horsemen shows this, so that the four horsemen are equivalent to the four evil 
kingdoms of Daniel 7, 

Specifically, the horsemen represent the evil heavenly counterparts of 
these kingdoms, as Jewish exegetical tradition on Zech. 6:5 affirms (see above). 
This identification may also be understood as we recognize that both Daniel’s 
four kingdoms and Zechariah’s four sets of horses are directly associated with 
“the four winds of heaven" (Dan. 7:2; Zech. 6:5; Rev. 7:1). In addition, we 


52. E.g.. Caird, Revelation, 81-83. 
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observed earlier that the horsemen are summarized by the four judgments of 
Ezek. 14:21, cited in Rev. 6:8b, which targumic tradition elsewhere associates 
with the four kingdoms of Daniel 7. This identification of the four horsemen is 
enhanced by the observation that the Synoptic eschatological discourse, which 
is so formative for Rev. 6:2-8, is itself based on a meditation on Daniel 7-12.53 
This observation also shows why reference to the Synoptic discourse would be 
placed immediately following the Daniel 7 framework of Revelation 4-5. 


THE FIFTH SEAL: THE APPEAL TO GOD BY PERSECUTED 
AND GLORIFIED CHRISTIANS TO DEMONSTRATE HIS 
JUSTICE BY JUDGING THEIR PERSECUTORS WILL BE 
ANSWERED WHEN ALL HIS PEOPLE COMPLETE THE 

SUFFERING THAT HE HAS DETERMINED FOR THEM (6:9-11) 


Whereas 6:1-8 portrays suffering from the perspective of the decrees of the 
heavenly throne, 6:9-11 depicts the reaction of deceased and glorified saints to 
the trials inflicted on them by their persecutors, which is a development of a 
theme in chs. 1-3 (so 1:9; 2:9-11, 13; 3:8).54 Such sufferings are not meaningless 
but are part of God’s providential plan that Christians should pattern their lives 
after the sacrificial model of Jesus. Seen from the heavenly perspective, such 
sufferings ironically advance the kingdom of God, as was the case with Chnst 
himself (see on 5:5-6). 

Although the ordeals of 6: 1-8 affect people generally throughout the earth, 
here the reaction is specifically to those trials of the four horsemen that afflict 
Christians in the form of persecution.55 This connection is pointed to from the 
observation that the primary verbs used to describe two of the woes of the 
horsemen reappear to describe the persecution of the saints in 6:9-11 (og66u 
[‘‘slay”] in 6:4, 9 and Gnoxteive [“kill”] in 6:8, 11). Furthermore, 6:9-1] 
immediately follows 6:1-8, so that some logical link exists between the two 
sections. The link proposed here is the most plausible.5¢ This connection between 
6:1-8 and 6:9-11 is corroborated by the fact that the hymns of the Apocalypse 
typically summarize the themes of preceding sections. Since 6:9-1] should be 


53. Hartman, Prophecy Interpreted, 145-252: Farrer. Revelation, 6-13. Sweet, Revelation, 
19-21; and Beale, “Use of Daniel in the Synoptic Discourse,” see the Danielic/Synoptic tradition 
used at various points throughout the Apocalypse and especially in ch. 6. 

54, For broader discussion of the saints’ reaction to persecution in Revelation and early 
Judaism see J. J. Collins, “Political Perspective of Revelation” and sources cited there. 

55. So also Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 223-24. 

56. Cf. similarly Minear, New Earth, 78, 266-69, although he mistakenly views the woes of 
6:1-8 as applicable only to the church community. 
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included in the category of these hymns, it is to be seen as a continuation of the 
thought of 6:1-8 (in this regard, see further on 6:4). 

This link between the two segments is also suggested by 7:13-16, where 
“the great tribulation” of the saints consists of conditions of famine (note that 
the saints in 7:13-16 also have “white robes” which have been “washed .. . in 
the blood of the lamb”’; cf. the use of Isa. 49:10 [cf. vv 9, 19] in Rev. 7:16; cf. 
6:5-6). And in 21:4 their tribulation consists of, among other things, “death” 
(cf. 6:7). If our understanding of the chronological relation of chs. 5 and 6 is 
correct, then 6:9-11 reveals that persecution was already active against some 
sectors of the church in John’s time (note the limited nature of the woes in 6:8). 
Furthermore, the picture in vv 9-11 taken by itself suggests that Christians who 
have been persecuted in the past are presently petitioning God.’ Therefore, 
persecution is not merely expected. This theme of persecution continues to 
follow the pattern of the Synoptic eschatological discourse (cf. Matt. 24:9-10; 
Mark 13:9-13; Luke 21:12-18).58 

9 The opening of the fifth seal does not reveal an angelic decree of suffering 
from the throne room but a human response to suffering. John sees Chnistians who 
have been oppressed and killed and who have received a heavenly reward (so 
v 11a). They are described as ‘“‘souls having been slain’ who are standing ‘“‘under 
the altar.” They have been persecuted for bearing witness in word and deed to 
Christ’s redemptive work, which has its revelatory origin in God (for this under- 
standing of 5& tov Adyov tod Beod wai di& tiv paptupioy [“‘on account of the 
word of God and the testimony’’) see on 1:2, 9). Although OT saints could be 
included in the picture,9? the emphasis is on NT believers because the saints are 
described here as those who have been persecuted for their wimess to God’s 
revelation as it has come in recent history through Christ (cf. on 1:9), It is possible 
that only literal martyrs are in mind, but more likely “slain” is metaphorical and 
those spoken of represent the broader category of all saints who suffer for the sake 
of their faith (so 13:15-18 and perhaps 18:24; 20:4). 

This all-inclusive identification is clear from the use of ‘“‘overcome” in chs. 
2-3 and throughout the book not only of those who undergo execution for their faith 
but primarily of believers who conquer temptations to sin and to compromise in the 
face of various kinds of suffering (see concluding remarks on 2:26-29). This is also 
consistent with the figurative use of sacrificial martyr language in the NT generally 
(e.g., Matt. 10:38-39; 16:24-26; Rom. 8:35-39; 12:1-2; Phil. 2:17). Whether or not 
the saints here have been literally put to death for their faith, they have so committed 
themselves to “the word of God and the testimony”’ of Christ that they have come 
to be identified generally with the suffering destiny of the slain Lamb.© 


57. Cf. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 63. 

58. Cf. Heil, ‘Fifth Seal,” 221-22, 226, who sees parallels between 6:9-11 and chs. 1-3, 
suggesting that 6:9-11 pertains to realities beginning directly after Jesus’ resurrection. 

59. So Feuillet, ‘Les martyrs”; Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 295. 

60. Cf. A. F. Johnson, “‘Revelation,” 474-75. 
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Since the symbol of identity for all Christians is the slain Lamb, they all also 
can be referred to by the same metaphor. This identification is highlighted by part 
of the ms. tradition of 6:9 (1611°2351 MM sy"), which adds tov apviov immediately 
following 5a Tv paptuptay (“on account of the witness of the lamb”’).6! Romans 
figuratively applies this very imagery to all the varieties of suffering that Christians 
must endure (cf. dpviov .. . d&> éoarypévov [“‘a lamb. . . as having been slain’’] 
in 5:6 [cf. 6:9] with @¢ xpépata operyiic [‘‘as sheep for the slaughter”] in Rom 
8:36). All Christians must ‘‘take up their cross and follow Christ” and must “find 
their life by giving it up.” The only other place in the Apocalypse where deceased 
believers are exhorted to “rest” appears to be addressed to all saints in general who 
persevere by “‘keeping the commandments’. . . and their faith” and “die in the 
Lord”’ (14: 12-13). That more than just literal martyrs are in mind in 6:9 is evident 
from the almost identical phrase in 20:4: “the souls of those who had been 
beheaded because of the testimony of Jesus and because of the word of God.” This 
is apparent since 20:5 mentions “the rest of the dead,” which refers to all 
resurrected unbelievers and must therefore be in contrast to all resurrected believers 
in 20:4. The parallelism of 20:6 with 20:4 confirms that the latter concems a broader 
category of saints than just literal martyrs (see further on 20:4-6). 

The mention of the ‘altar’ here in association with those slain evokes the 
sacrificial nature of their suffering. This altar is not the brazen altar of sacrifice, 
although the sacrificial blood was poured out at the base of that altar (Lev. 4:18, 
30, 34), and in Rev. 6:10 the sacrificed saints are under the altar (also in Lev. 
17:11 the “blood” sprinkled on this altar is said to have “the soul of the flesh” 
in it). The better identification is with the golden altar of incense, which stood 
in the vicinity of the holy of holies (clearly referred to in 8:3-5 and 9:13 and in 
the developments of those references in 11:1; 14:18; and 16:7). The sacrificial 
blood of the Day of Atonement was poured on this altar, and incense was burned 
on it (Exod. 30:1-10; Lev. 4:7; Heb. 9:4). 

The saints are, strangely, “under the altar” instead of on it. This may 
allude merely to blood running down to the base of the altar after having been 
poured on its top. But what is more probably in mind is the association or virtual 
equation in both Revelation and Jewish writings of this altar with the throne of 
God, whose sovereign purposes ultimately protect the saints.6? Therefore, plac- 


61. A fraction of the majority text tradition also has “Jesus Christ” instead of ‘the lamb” 
(Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 179). 

62. E.g., Rev. 8:3-4; 9:13; 20:4, 6; ARN 26; b. Ketuborh 1118. b. Shabbath 152b. In Targ. 
1 Chron. 21:15 God ‘observed the ashes of the binding of Isaac, which were at the base of the 
[heavenly] altar... and the sanctuary-house, which was above, where the souls of the righteous 
are, and the image of Jacob, which was engraved on the throne of glory’; these three observations 
caused God to show mercy to Israel. Jewish tradition also affirmed that the souls of the nghteous 
were sacrificed on a heavenly altar (e.g., b. Menahoth 110a; see Charles, Revelation I, 176) and that 
those martyred were near the divine throne (b. Pesahim 50a; Midr. Rab. Eccl. 9.10.1; the actual 
martyrdom of saints is viewed as a sacrifice in 2 Macc. 7:37-38; 4 Macc. 6:28-29; 2 Tim. 4:6; 


Ignatius, Rom. 2:2; 4:2; Mart. Pol. 14). 
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ing the saints under the altar emphasizes the divine protection that has held sway 
over their ‘‘soul”’ despite even their loss of physical life because of persecution. 
Indeed, God sends these persecutions on them in order to test their faith and to 
bring them forth purified. Those who persevere through temptations sacrifice 
themselves on God’s heavenly altar, the counterpart of Jesus’ cross. 

Therefore, the imagery of the altar brings to mind the ideas of both 
sacrifice and prayers, as incense, asking God to vindicate those who have been 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. The comparison with Jesus’ suffering is 
enhanced by the description of the saints as “having been slain” (cf. o¢afo 
{‘‘slay”] in 5:6, 9, 12 and 6:9). The purpose of the comparison is to emphasize 
that, as with Christ, those following him will have their sacrificial suffering and 
apparent defeat turned into ultimate victory. 

10 Now the response to the suffering of 6:1-8 is verbalized. This is not 
acry for bitter, personal revenge, which would be irreconcilable with the prayers 
of Jesus (Luke 23:34) or Stephen (Acts 7:60). The petitioning saints are those 
who have been exalted to a heavenly state, now separated from the sinful 
influences of the world. We may speculate that they are able to pray curses onto 
people because they now have God’s knowledge of who is ultimately rebellious 
and reprobate.& Their response is prayer that the reputation of God and his 
people be vindicated. The reputation of God’s justice is at stake because he will 
be considered unjust if he does not punish sin (note similar appeals for divine 
faithfulness in executing justice in 7 En. 9:3-10; 22:5). The appeal is prefaced 
by the description of God as “‘holy and true” in order to emphasize that God is 
being asked to demonstrate his holiness and standard of truth by bringing 
wrongdoers to justice. This is confirmed by 6 &ytog xal GAnOivdc (“holy and 
true’’), which is equivalent to d&AnOival xal Sixaror (“true and righteous’) in 
16:7 and 19:2, which describe God’s answer to the appeal and the fulfillment 
of his promise to execute his “‘judgments”’ (so likewise 15:3; 16:5-6; cf. similarly 
18:5-6, 20, 24). Therefore, the saints appeal to God to judge unbelieving ‘‘earth- 
dwellers,” who have sinned by wrongfully persecuting the saints (for ‘‘earth- 
dwellers” as a technical phrase for unbelievers see on 3:10 and 6:17). 

The request in v 10 is answered at various points in the remainder of the book 
(e.g., 8:3-Sff.; 9:13; and especially 19:2).64 The expression “how long?” (ac néte) 
is typically used throughout the the Greek OT for questions concerning when God 
will finally punish persecutors and vindicate the oppressed (Pss. 6:4[3]; 12[13]:2; 
73(74):10; 78[79]:5; 79[80):5[4]; 88[89]:47[46]; 89[90]:13; 93[94]:3; Dan. 8:13 
Theod.; 12:6-13 Theod.). John’s emphasis on God's defending his own reputation 
by judging sinners who have persecuted the righteous is also evoked by “will you 
not vindicate our blood,” which is an allusion to Ps. 78(79):10 LXX: “let the 
vindication of your servants’ blood that has been poured out be known.” 


63. Cf. Thomas, “Imprecatory Prayers,” 129-30. 


64. See also Heil, ‘Fifth Seal,” for discussion of the various developments in the rest of 
Revelation. 
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In Psalm 78(79) this expression of vindication is introduced earlier by the 
question of “how long?” it would be until God acted against the enemy (vv 
5-6). The psalmist appeals to God to uphold his glorious name (v 9) and to 
demonstrate the truth of his existence (v 10) by judging sinners because they 
have not called on God’s name and have wrongly oppressed his people (v 6). 
Not by coincidence v 2 of the Psalm also mentions that as a result of persecution 
from the nations the saints’ bodies were eaten “by the wild beasts of the earth” 
(totg Onptotc tic yfic), a phrase virtually identical to the one in Rev. 6:8b. Those 
who have persecuted the saints have done so because they rejected their testi- 
mony about the truth of God. Therefore, part of the appeal is for God to judge 
these persecutors in order to demonstrate that he is the only true God. 

The saints’ cry “how long?” is also inspired by Zech. 1:12.65 There the same 
question, “‘how long?” is asked after the four groups of horses have patrolled the 
earth and reported that the nations that had persecuted Israel were enjoying peace. 
God then responds by proclaiming that he will remove this peace and judge those 
nations (Zech. 1:13-16), and the same horses become the agents of this judgment 
(Zech. 6:1-8). Likewise, here in Rev. 6:10 the same question arises after a similar 
depiction of the four horsemen. Now, however, John intends that the judgments of 
the horsemen in 6:2-8 should function as an implicit and partial anticipated answer 
to the cry of 6:10 (based on the notion that the horsemen execute not only trials for 
purification but also woes of cursing (cf. Ezekiel 14], as discussed earlier). Rev. 
6:12-17 is narrated as a conclusive answer to the cry of 6:10. 

Also included in the saints’ petition that God ‘‘vindicate their blood” is a 
desire that God demonstrate before the whole world that they were in the nght 
and their persecutors in the wrong. This is to be done by God’s justifying them 
in the heavenly court by overturning the wrong verdict on them rendered by the 
earthly courts (cf. Luke 18:1-8).6 And this takes place when God: judges the 
persecutors. 

The address 6 5eandtn¢ (“Lord”) is a nominative functioning as a vocative under 


Semitic influence.67 

For the background of God avenging the blood of saints against their persecutors, 
the “‘earth-dwellers,” cf. Hos. 1:4, ‘‘I will avenge the blood,” with Hos. 4:1-2, “the Lorp 
has a judgment against those dwelling on the earth,” partly because “they mingle blood 
with blood”; cf. more broadly Isa. 26:21. 

The attributes of “true” (GAnOtvdc) and “holy” (Sc10¢) are applied to God in the 
OT only in Deut. 32:4, where God judges Israel for idolatry with the same judgments as 
in Ezek. 14:21, etc. (32:24-25) and then encourages the faithful Israelites and Gentiles 
by punishing their persecutors (32:43, 16 alua tév vidv adtod exSixdctan mort Exdrxtioer 
... [he will vindicate the blood of his sons, and he will render vindication . . .”’)), Cf. 
also Zarg. Frag. Jer. Deut. 32:23-27. In addition to the parallel wording, there may be a 
reflection of Deuteronomy 32 in Rev. 6:10b, since it is probably alluded to in Psalm 
78(79) and also stands as one of the precursors to the traditional judgments developed 
in Ezek. 14:21, etc. For the similar phraseology of Rev. 6:10b cf. also 2 Kgs. 9:7. 


65. So also Court, Myth and History, 58. 
66. Caird, Revelation, 85. 
67. Cf. BDF §147.3. 
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11 An initial answer to the petition is now given in the form of a symbolic 
action: each deceased saint is given the reward of a white robe. The “white robes” 
received here and elsewhere in Revelation represent not the glorified bodies of 
saints, as Charles contends;®8 the image of robes can have this meaning elsewhere, 
but there is no mention of the robes being “‘white’’ where this meaning is present 
(e.g., J En, 62:16; 2 En. 22:8; Asc. Isa. 4:16; 8:14; 9:9). Believers will receive their 
glorified bodies only at the final resurrection at the end of the age.© Instead, the 
metaphor of white robes connotes the idea of a purity resulting from persevering 
faith tested by the refining fire of tribulation (see on 3:4-5; cf. 4 Ezra 2:39-44, which 
alludes to Rev. 6:11). The robes are not given as a reward for purity of faith but as 
a heavenly declaration of the saints’ purity or righteousness and as an annulment 
of the guilty verdict rendered against them by the world. Therefore, receiving the 
robes is an assurance to the petitioning saints that the unbelieving “‘earth-dwellers” 
will be declared guilty and punished for persecuting them. 

This assurance is then verbalized as a further response to the plea of v 10. 
The saints are told to ‘“‘wait/rest a little while longer until the sufferings (or “full 
number’’] of their fellow servants, their brothers who are about to be killed like 
themselves, should be fulfilled” (see 2 Esdr. 2:40-41, J En. 47:1-4; 4 Ezra 
4:33-37 for the same idea; cf. also 2 Bar. 21:19-23 with 23:47 and see also 
I Clement 2:7; 59:2).? Although it is not explicitly stated what will happen 
when this period of waiting elapses, it is clear that a positive answer to the 
request of judgment from the end of v 10 is to be understood. After the period 
of waiting God “‘will judge” the saints’ persecutors and so “vindicate” the saints 
(cf. similarly / En. 47:1-4; 97:3-5; 102:5; 104:3). 

The exhortation to rest means that the saints in heaven are to be patient in 
their desire for God to answer their request. The assurance that God will un- 
questionably punish the evil world becomes a motivation for Christians to per- 
severe in their witness through suffering on earth, knowing that they are key players 
in helping establish the kingdom in the same ironic fashion as their Lord (see, e.g., 
on 1:6, 9; 5:5-10 and pp. 269-72 above).7! This assurance also becomes a basis for 
glorified saints in heaven being able to “rest” in peace until the punishment is 
executed (cf. 14:9-11 with 14:12-13!). The final judgment will begin when all 
believers whom God has decreed to suffer finally fulfill their destiny. The word 
aroxtéwestat (‘to be killed’), as with oo&Co (‘‘slay”) in 6:9, is to be taken 
figuratively rather than literally, although actual martyrdom is included (cf. the 
combined figurative uses of @avatéw [“‘put to death” and oo&Cw [‘slay”] in 
Rom. 8:36). This is another link with 6:1-8, where likewise the four decrees of 
suffering, including that of saints, come directly from the divine throne. 

Wo. with the future form é&vanadcovtar could have a causal, final, or commanding 


68. Charles, Revelation 1, 184-88. 

69. Roloff, Revelation, 90. 

70. For further discussion of the relationship of Rev. 6:9-11 to J En 47:1-4; 4 Ezra 4:35-37, 
and 2 Bar. 23:4-5a see Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 48-56. 

71. Cf. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 56. 
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sense, though the latter is perhaps preferable on the basis of the direct address and the 
possible parallel in 14:13 (see the comments there).’2 Hence the rendering ‘‘that they 
should rest” is best. 

Instead of the aonist passive subjunctive nAnpwOd@ow (“they should be fulfilled,” A 
C 2344 pc latt, etc.) some mss. have the present active subjunctive nAnpwowow (‘they 
should fulfill,” 8 U1) or the future active indicative rAnpwoovow (“they will fulfill,” 1611 
2329 pc). The passive subjunctive is preferable not only because the other variants could 
have arisen from an accidental transcriptional error of sound or sight,”3 but also because it 
is supported by the best witnesses and is the most difficult reading: whereas the subject of 
the passive subjunctive is implied (“the full number”) and the nominative plural 
construction ol civéovAo1 abdtav xai of &SeAo{ consequently must most likely be taken 
as if it were genitive (‘‘until the full number of their fellow servants . . . should be fulfilled’’), 
the nominative plurals can be taken as the explicit subjects of the other two variants. But 
even these readings remain somewhat difficult because the predicate of the verb is not in 
either case stated (“until their fellow servants . . . complete their number” or 
“complete/fulfill their sufferings” [or their course or destiny]).”4 The meaning would not 
be radically altered even if one of the active forms were preferred, since the general idea of 
a divinely determined destiny would still be implicit in the phrase ‘‘a little while longer” 
(for nAnNpd6w as referring to the completion of a divinely determined destiny conceming 
judgment or redemption for a group of people see Gen. 15:16 (avarAnpdéw), Dan. 8:23; 
Matt. 23:32; Luke 21 :23-24; Rom. 11:25; Col. 1:24; 1 Thess. 2:16; cf. 4 Ezra 4:36-37). 

Yet this phrase itself presents a theological problem, since it appears to allude to 
an imminent end of history. But from God's viewpoint what may be but a few moments 
could be a long period from the human perspective, as is evident from comparison of 
the parallels in Rev. 12:12 (“short time”) and 20:3 (“thousand years”).75 Time in heaven, 
which is referred to in 6:11, may be reckoned differently than time on earth. This antinomy 
is part of the tension inherent in the already-and-not-yet aspect of eschatology in Rev- 
elation and the NT in general (e.g., 1 Pet. 3:1-14).76 

The portrayal of a group of apparently numerous martyrs presently petitioning 
God in vv 9-11 is also problematic, since chs. 1-3 do not picture a church that has begun 
to suffer full-scale martyrdom. However, this is not so problematic if our view is correct 
that the picture of martyrs here is figurative generally for those who are persecuted (see 
on v 9 above). Therefore, allhough martyrdom was not yet widespread, persecution was 
affecting many of the churches, as we have seen already in chs. 1-3. 


THE SIXTH SEAL: GOD WILL DEMONSTRATE HIS JUSTICE 
BY EXECUTING THE FINAL JUDGMENT ON THE 
UNBELIEVING WORLD (6:12-17) 


The answer to the saints’ plea of 6:10, which was only intimated in 6:11, is 
explicitly expressed in vv 12-17.77 God will finally vindicate the reputation of 
his name and display his justice by punishing the opponents of his people. If 


72. Cf. Porter. Verbal Aspect, 437. 

73. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 741. 

74. Cf. BAGD, 672 (§§5-6). 

75. Cf. A. E Johnson, “Revelation,” 475: cf. also 2 Pet. 3:8-13. 
76. See further Hoekema, Bible and the Future, 109-28. 

77. So also Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 230. 
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this segment is the response to the plea in 6:9-11, as most commentators agree, 
then it must deal only with the final judgment, since 6:11 affirms that all God’s 
people who are to suffer must complete their suffering before the last judgment 
is executed. Therefore, the calamitous scene in 6:12-17 assumes that the per- 
secution of all Christians who are to be persecuted has finally run its course and 
that all that remains is to execute final punishment on the persecutors, which 
strikes the very last note of world history. Consequently, this passage cannot 
deal with preparousia judgments of unbelievers during an extended tribulation 
period, since they have not yet finished persecuting the saints at that point. 

12-14 The judgment of the world is depicted with stock-in-trade OT im- 
agery for the dissolution of the cosmos. This portrayal is based on a mosaic of OT 
passages that are brought together because of the cosmic metaphors of judgment 
that they have in common. The quarry of texts from which the description has been 
drawn is composed primarily of Isa. 13:10-13; 24:1-6, 19-23; 34:4; Ezek. 32:6-8; 
Joel 2:10, 30-31; 3:15-16; and Hab. 3:6-11 (cf. secondarily Amos 8:8-9; Jer. 4:23-28; 
and Ps. 68:7-8). The same OT texts are also influential in Matt. 24:29; Mark 
13:24-25; and Acts 2:19-20 (= Joel 2:30-31), which themselves likewise form part 
of the apocalyptic quarry influencing the dramatic portrayal in Rev. 6:12-14 (Test. 
Mos. 10:3-6 and 4 Ezra 5:4-8 [cf. 7:39-40] stand in the same OT tradition). All these 
passages mention at least four of the following elements, which are found here in 
the Revelation: the shaking of the earth or mountains; the darkening or shaking of 
the moon, stars, sun, and/or heaven; and the pouring out of blood. 

The most formative influence among these texts is Isa. 34:4, after which 
Rev. 6:13-14a has most closely been patterned: 


Isa, 34:4 Rev. 6:13-14a 
“and the powers of the heavens “and the stars of the heaven fell to 
will melt, and the heaven will be the earth, as a fig tree casts its un- 
rolled up like a scroll (€{.yhoetan 6 ripe figs when shaken by a great 
obpavds ds PiBAlov); and all the wind, and the heaven was split as a 
stars will fall... as leaves fall scroll having been rolled up (xai oi 
from a fig tree (xoi\ névto. th dotépes tod odpavod Enecav ic 
Gotpa neceitar... o> minter THY YilV, ds ouxi PoAAEL tod¢ 
OoAAG and ovxI7I¢).” dAbvOovg adtiis bxd d&vépLov 


HeydAov ceropévy, xal 6 odpavdcs 
arexaplobn a Pipriov d&rcod- 
Hevov)”; for the phrase “the stars 
fell from heaven” cf. also Matt. 
24:29; Mark 13:25. 


The division of heaven is pictured as a scroll that has been split and each of the 
two halves then rolled up.78 On the other hand, if the passive form anexwpiodn 


78. So Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis, 752. 
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is to be translated as “vanished” (RSV, NEB) or “receded” (NIV), then the 
heavenly phenomenon is compared to a scroll being rolled up so that its contents 
are no longer visible (cf. the same metaphor in Sib. Or, 3.82 and its broader 
context, 3.64, 80-88; likewise Sib. Or. 8.232-36, 413). Furthermore, in Isa. 34:3-4 
“blood” is directly linked with “the power of the heavens melting,”’ and 34:5-6 
refers to God’s sword being “drunk” with blood ‘in heaven,” which may be 
related to the moon becoming like blood in Rev. 6:12b. Also included in the 
Isaianic depiction is the statement in 34:12 that judgment will fall on ‘the kings 
... and the rulers . . . and the great ones (ol. . . Baotteic . .. xa ol &pyovtes 
... xal ol peylotéves), which is nearly identical to the first three groups of 
people undergoing judgment in Rev. 6:15a: “the kings of the earth and the great 
ones and the rulers of a thousand” (oi Baoiieic tric Yiic xal of pejrotaves xai 
ol yUtapyor (cf. also Ps. 2:2]). 

Together with this influence Joel 2:31 (3:4 in MT; = Acts 2:20) stands 
behind the picture in 6:12b of the sun being darkened and the moon becoming 
like blood (though for the former depiction see also Joel 2:10; 3:15; Isa. 13:10; 
Matt. 24:29; Mark 13:25). And likening the darkening of the sky to “sackcloth” 
was suggested by Isa. 50:3: “I will clothe the sky with darkness, and I will make 
its covering as sackcloth (@>¢ odxxoVv).” 

There is debate over whether the description is literal or figurative. If it 
is literal, then the scene is that of the final dissolution of the cosmos, though 
some taking a literal view see the breakup of the earth as part of a long-drawn-out 
tribulation period (e.g., see the view of R. L. Thomas referred to below in the 
comments on 6:17). But if the scene is figurative, it could denote some temporal 
judgment or the last judgment. 

The likelihood is that the portrayal is figurative, since five of the deter- 
minative OT background passages mentioned above refer to the historical end 
of a sinful nation’s existence occurring through divine judgment, in which God 
conducts holy war by employing one nation to defeat another in war.’9 Further- 
more, the additionally formative texts of Matt. 24:29; Mark 13:25; and Acts 
2:20 have the same figurative significance and are based on one or more of these 
five OT texts.80 However, Isaiah 24 and Joel 3:15-16 may concem the final, 
universal judgment, although the two portrayals could be literal or figurative 


79. E.g., the defeat of Babylon (Isa. 13:10-13), Edom (Isa. 34:4), Egypt (Ezek. 32:6-8), 
Israel’s enemies (Hab. 3:6-1 1), Israel itself (Joel 2:10, 30-31; cf. Sib. Or. 3.75-90). Other OT examples 
of figurative cosmic disruption language include above all 2 Sam. 22:8-16 (= Ps. 18:7-15), figura- 
tively referring 1o David's victory over his enemies; Eccl, 12:1ff., referring to human death; Isa. 
2:19-21: 5:25, 30; Ezek. 30:3-4, 18; Amos 8:7-10; Jer. 4:23-28; Mic. 1:4-6. Some passages use the 
same language literally (Isa. 24:1-6, 19-23; 51:6; 64:1, Ps. 102:25-26; Ezek. 38:19-20; Hag. 2:6-7). 
Interestingly, Midr. Ps. 104.25 says “Wherever the term ‘earthquake’ occurs in Scripture il denotes 
the chaos between [the ial] of} one kingdom and [the rise of] another.” 

80. All three NT texts signal judgment on Israel in a.D. 70, although Acts 2 also includes a 
positive note of eschatological blessing. On the Synoptic passages see France, Jesus and the Old 


Testament, 227-39. 
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(cf. 1 En. 80; 4 Ezra 5:4-5; Sib. Or. 3.796-805). “The first heaven and the first 
earth passed away” in Rev. 21:2 could suggest that 6:12-14 is likewise literal. 
On the other hand, the reference to ‘‘stars.” “mountains,” and “islands” as 
symbols of human or divine powers in the LXX, the Jewish writings, and the 
Apocalypse itself would point further to a figurative interpretation (on which 
see below). 

Therefore, as in the OT, these cosmic descriptions are metaphors for God’s 
judgment of sinners whereby he conducts holy war and defeats them, except 
now the judgment is not merely against an individual nation but against the 
whole world of unbelievers.8! 

All commentators agree that the cosmic phenomena of 6:12-14 connote 
judgment as in the OT and other NT contexts, but they disagree whether this is 
merely a temporal tribulation before the actual, final judgment and end of the 
cosmos or whether it is the last judgment itself and the very end of the world. 
That the scene depicts figuratively the inauguration of the last judgment, not 
trials preceding that judgment, is indicated by the following considerations.82 

(1) The actual legal pronouncement and execution of this judgment is 
implicit in that it is expected directly after the description in v 17 (as 20:11-15 
bears out). We have already argued that 6:12-14 is a figurative sketch of the 
final judgment of the world because of its logical function in the immediate 
context, especially in relation to 6:9-11. 

(2) Context more broadly, that is, our understanding of the structure of 
the Apocalypse as a whole, also points this way (see pp. 108-51 above). 

(3) Various phrases in 6:12-14 are found later in the book in descriptions 
of the final judgment. For example, ceopdc ptyac éyéveto (‘‘a great earthquake 
occurred”’) in 6: 12a is repeated (ceicjiéc éyéveto ptyas and ceicpds odtw ptyas 
[“[it was] so great an earthquake”’}) in 16:18, where the final destruction of the 
cosmos is pictured. In 11:13 éyéveto cetopds péyas probably functions in the 
same way.®3 Likewise, né&v Spoc xal vijooc &x tOv ténwv adtdv exvienjoav 
(“every mountain and island were moved from their places’’) in 6:14b uniquely 
corresponds to n&oa. vijaos Epuyev xai Spy ody edpéOnoan (“every island fled 
and [every] mountain was not found’’) in 16:20, which continues the last judg- 
ment scene of 16:17-19. 

Although some also dispute whether 16:17-21 portrays the last judgment, 
the emphatic expressions there point to a consummation scene (e.g., 16:17b, 
18b). This is confirmed from 20:11, where at the time of the white throne 
judgment “heaven and earth fled away, and a place was not found for them” 
(Eouyev . . . xal tong oby edpéOn adtoic). Indeed, in 20:11 heaven and earth 
flee “from the presence of the one sitting on the throne,” almost the same phrase 


81. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 158-66, has reached the same conclusion. 

82. So, e.g., Vogtle, Das Neue Testament und die Zukunft des Kosmos, 72, 75-76. 

83. So likewise Bauckham, “‘Eschatological Earthquake,” who argues that all of the above 
uses of “earthquake” refer to the last judgment. 
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used in a similar manner in 6:16b. 6:14 has “the sky was split apart like a scroll 
when it is rolled up; and every mountain and island were moved out of their 
places” (cf. Ps. 45[46]:4[3]) and understands this upheaval as coming ultimately 
“from the presence of the one sitting on the throne” (6:16). 

(4) The language of 6:17 also has parallels with final judgment scenes 
elsewhere in the book (see on 6:17). 

(5) The whole of the sun, moon, and stars are destroyed in 6:12-13, 
whereas only a third of sun, moon, and stars are smitten in the clearly temporal 
affliction in 8:12. All the “stars of heaven falling to the earth” in 6:13 also 
contrasts with the partial judgments of “(a) star(s) falling from heaven to earth” 
in 8:10; 9:1; and 12:4. 

“Stars” can represent heavenly powers of good (e.g., Judg. 5:20; Dan. 8:10; Rev. 
1:16, 20; 12:4; see on 1:20 for further Jewish and OT references) or evil (Deut. 4:19; 
Isa. 14:12; 24:21 [so also Midr. Cant. 8:14}; 47:13; Jer. 8:2; Wis. 13:2; Rev. 9:1; 1 En. 
18:13-15; 21:3; Sib. Or 5.511-30). Isa. 34:4 (LXX B) interprets the MT’s “‘all the host 
of heaven will wear away” as ‘‘all the powers (ai Svvduetc) of heaven will melt,” and 
clearly identifies these as “stars” in 34:4.84 Likewise, Midr. Rab. Cant. 8:14 interprets 
God's “sword satiated in heaven” in Isa. 34:5a as judgment of evil angels who represent 
sinful Edom, who is then judged in 34:5b. Likewise, ‘“‘mountains” are forces of good 
(e.g., Zion, Dan. 2:44; 4 Ezra 13:6-7) or evil (Zech. 4:7 [cf. also the Targum]; Jer. 51:25, 
I En. 18°13; 21:3; 52; 108:4; 2 Bar. 36-40; b. Sukka 52a; Rev. 8:8). In 16:20 the 
dissolution of the “islands and mountains” primarily signifies the fall of an evil world 
power (Babylon, vv 18-19; similarly Jer. 51:25; 7 En. 18:13; 21:3; 52:2, 6). In 17:9-10 
the “seven mountains” are interpreted as ‘“‘seven kings.” In the LXX “islands” represent 
Gentile nations or kings (Pss. 71[72]:10; 96[97]:1; Isa. 41:1; 45:16; 49:1, 22; 51:5; 60:9; 
Jer. 38(31, MT]:10; Ezek. 26:18; Zech. 2:11; 1 Macc. 8:11). 

Although 6An (“whole”) following ceAtivn (“moon”) is omitted in some mss. 
(1611 2329 2344 m4 a* sa Prim), this reading is probably secondary because of the 
relative lack of external evidence and since 6A7 (‘‘whole’’) may have been unintentionally 
omitted because of confusion of its last two letters (AH) with the last four of the 
immediately preceding word (AHNH). 

15 The LXX has “‘the.. kings... and the rulers .. . and the great ones 
(oi... Pacidelc.. . xai oi &pxovtes... xat ol peytota&vec)”’ only in Isa. 34:12, 
and this, as noted above, is nearly identical to the first three groups mentioned 
in Rev. 6:15a (cf. also Ps. 2:2). As in Isaiah 34, so here these groups of people 
undergo divine judgment because they are an essential part of the corrupt world 
system, which must be destroyed. In both cases the precise reason for punishment 
is persecution of God’s people (cf. Isa. 33:1-34:13; 35:1-4; Rev. 6:9-12), That 
they are also judged because of idolatry is evident from the fact they “hide 
themselves in the caves and the rocks of the mountains . . . from the presence 
of the one sitting on the throne and from the wrath” (vv 15b, 16b), which is 
based on a typological understanding of God’s judgment of Israelite idolaters 
in Isa. 2:10, 18-21: ‘You enter into the rocks and hide yourselves in the earth 
from the presence of the terror of the Lorb. . . . But the idols will completely 
vanish. And they will go into caves of the rocks and into holes of the ground 


84. Cf. the apparatus in A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1935). 
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before the terror of the Lorp. . . . In that day they will cast away to the moles 
and bats their idols of silver and their idols of gold, which they made for 
themselves to worship, in order to go into the caverns of the rocks and the clefts 
of the cliffs before the terror of the Lorp . . . when he arises to make the earth 
tremble” (a similar description from Jer. 4:29 may be included in this typological 
inference; cf. Jer. 4:23-28; 5:7). 

That these classes of people in v 15a are idolaters is also clarified from 
Rev. 19:18-19, where the same groups are mentioned, apparently as allies of 
“the beast.” Likewise, in ch. 13 “‘the rich and the poor, the free and the slaves”’ 
are said to have “‘the mark of the beast” (13:16) and to worship the beast (13:15). 
The inclusive list of classes shows that all unbelievers living on earth at the time 
of final judgment are in mind, as the parallel in 19:18-19 bears out (see the 
comments there and the introduction to ch. 20). The inclusive list of classes also 
reveals that God is no respecter of persons but judges all on an equal basis 
regardless of their social, political, or economic standing. They are all alike to 
be judged because of their idolatry and consequent rejection of Christ’s kingship 
over their lives. 

16 The earth-dwellers’ appeal desperately to ‘‘the mountains and the 
rocks, ‘Fall on us and hide us!’ ’’ The petition alludes to Hos. 10:8, which, like 
Isaiah 2, speaks of judgment on idolaters and portrays them seeking refuge from 
divine wrath in mountains and rocks: “they will say to the mountains, ‘Cover 
us,’ and to the hills, ‘Fall on us’ ” (cf. Hos. 10:1-3, 8; 11:2). The similar imagery 
in Jer. 4:29 is also included in the allusion, which enforces further the idea of 
judgment on idolaters who try to hide from God’s anger (cf. Jer. 4:23-30; 5:7). 
They seek to avoid the judgment that is about to come ‘‘from the one sitting on 
the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb.”’ Behind Rev. 6:16 and even the 
Hosea and Jeremiah references stands an allusion to the incident in Gen. 3:9 in 
which Adam and Eve “hid from the presence of the Lorp’” (éxptBnoay ... 
and Tpocdrov xvpiov tod Ge0d). John understands Genesis as a typological 
prophecy on the basis of his presupposition that God has determined that sinful 
history must end in the same way that it began (so likewise the author of 
Barnabas interprets the OT on the basis of the same presupposition: cf. Barn. 
6:13: “Behold, I make the last things as the first’’). 

The language of “‘one sitting on the throne” (xa8npévov énl tod Opdvov) 
together with the imagery of creation fleeing ‘from the presence” (dnd mpo- 
odnov) of God occurs only here and in the final judgment scene in 20:11: 9odvov 
...%al tov xabrpevov én’ adtév, 0b and tod mpoodnov Eovyev t yi xa 6 
odpavdc (“a throne . . . and the one sitting on it, from whose presence the earth 
and the heaven fled”). The parallel is one more indication that 6:12-17 is a 
depiction of the final judgment. 

17 Now the “wrath” mentioned in v 16 is emphasized as the reason (81) 
that the idolaters flee from God and the Lamb. This is when the wrath of God 
and the Lamb is poured out in extreme measure, so that it can be called the time 
when “‘the great day of their wrath came (7AGev t tépa t peycAn this Opyiic 
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adta@v),” which no unbeliever will be able to resist (the answer implied by the 
question “who is able to stand?"’). This severe description most suits a last 
judgment scene (the similar description in J En. 62:1ff. is of a scene of final 
judgment). This is indicated also by the portrayal of the last punishment in 11:18, 
which has the parallel phrase “and your wrath came” (HA6ev 1) Opyt cov). In 
addition, a genitive form of 1 twépa 1 peyc&An (“the great day”) is found in 
16:14 referring to the final ‘war of the great day of God,” when “the kings of 
the whole world”’ will finally be defeated. The “great day” of 6:17 is also 
probably equivalent to “the great supper of God” in 19:17-18, where virtually 
the same classes of people listed in 6:15 are mentioned as being destroyed by 
Christ’s final judgment (as in 6:15, and similarly in 16:14; note also “the kings 
of the earth” in 19:19; for the same episode cf. 20:8-10). 

It is unlikely that v 17 depicts a misapprehension on the part of the wicked 
that the final judgment has come.®5 First, while this verse may be seen as the 
earth-dwellers’ continued response, it could just as well be the writer’s final 
commentary on the scene. Further, that this may be a response by the wicked 
does not mean that it must represent a mistaken interpretation of the events. 
And, above all, the imagery of this verse is from OT judgment contexts and 
continues some of the same OT cosmic descriptions of vv 12-14 (see further 
below). 

Since the cosmic conflagration imagery of Joe! 2:10, 31 is partially behind 
the picture introducing the segment of 6:12-17 (v 12), it is appropriate that the 
segment should conclude with what also concludes the description in Joel 
2:10-11: “for the day of the Lord is great (ueyGAn 1 tyépa tod xvplov) ... 
and who will be able to resist it?’ Joel’s description is supplemented by a phrase 
from the oracle of judgment on Nineveh, which likewise concludes a figurative 
depiction of the cataclysmic fall of the world (cf. Nah. 1:5-6: “the mountains 
quake because of him . . . the earth recoils from his presence. . . . Who will 
stand before his anger? And who will withstand in the anger of his wrath?”’; cf. 
also Nah. 1:4). The judgment in Nahum is linked to that nation’s idolatry (Nah. 
1:14; likewise Midr. Rab. Exod. 29.9). 

These OT allusions are figurative expressions in their respective contexts 
for divine judgment of Israel or Nineveh, which were historically fulfilled. Here 
they are taken as foreshadowings of the last judgment (for the same contextual 
use cf. also Isa. 13:9; Zeph. 1:14, 18; 2:2-3; Mal. 4:5, which could be additional 
background behind “the great day of their wrath came” in Rev. 6:17a). Only 
those who have trusted in Christ and “return [to him] . . . will stand before me” 
(Jer. 15:19).36 

Some mss. have avtov (“‘of him”) instead of avta@v (“of them”), and both 
readings have good supporting witnesses. The former may be a secondary attempt to 


conform an original plural to the preceding singular phrase “from the wrath of the Lamb,” 
although the singular pronoun as an original reading is found after mention of the throne 


85. Against I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 528-30, and Charles, Revelation 1, 183. 
86. Hughes, Revelation, 92. 
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of God and of the Lamb in 22:3. The plural may be preferable because it could have 
appeared ambiguous to later copyists, though it, too, might represent an attempt by a 
scribe to conform an original singular to all of v 16b, which pictures the wicked atternpt- 
ing to escape from the judgment of both God and the Lamb.8? 


THE THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
ALLUSIONS IN 6:15-17; THE JUDGMENT IN THE SIXTH SEAL 


What is the significance of the OT allusions in vv 15-16 that refer to judgment 
on idolaters in their respective contexts? Rev. 6:15-17 shows that the cosmos is 
dissolved (6:12-14), whether literally or figuratively, in order to emphasize not 
only judgment but also that the apparently secure home of the ‘‘earth-dwellers”’ 
(6:10) will be destroyed. Just as the cosmic metaphors of vv 12-14 are figurative 
of the fall of human kingdoms and not the literal dissolution of the world in the 
OT and NT, so likewise the earthquake imagery signifies the judgment of nations 
(srael) in both testaments (Hos. 10:1-3, 8; Luke 21:11; 23:30; cf. Heb. 12:27). 
That is the emphasis here also. 

The idolaters have committed themselves wholly to something in this 
creation, whether to political, economic, or social idolatries. In contrast to 
Christians, who are pilgrims on the earth and whose citizenship is in heaven, 
the ungodly earth-dwellers ‘tare at home in the present world order, men of 
earthbound vision, trusting in earthly security and unable to look beyond the 
things that are seen and temporal.’’88 It is for this reason that the remainder of 
the Apocalypse uses ‘‘ones who dwell on the earth” exclusively of idol] wor- 
shipers (so 8:18 [cf. 9:20]; 13:8, 12, 14; 14:6-9; 17:2, 8; the emphasis in 11:10 
is on unbelievers who persecute the saints). The unbelievers’ idol-refuge, the 
earth, must be removed because it has been made impermanent by the pollution 
of their sin, but the eternal home of believers with their God will remain (cf. 
Heb. 12:26-28; cf. Rom. 1:18-25 with 8:20-22; Asc. Isa. 4:18 pictures the 
judgment of the same heavenly and earthly elements as in Rev. 6:12-15a because 
they have been tainted with the influence of Beliar). And if the earth is also to 
be destroyed literally, this is to demonstrate that the idolatrous earthly securities 
of the earth-dwellers will be destroyed (cf. Test. Mos. 10:3-6 with 10:7, which 
makes the same connection). Humanity has become perverted and has worshiped 
the creation (cf. Rom. 1:21-25; Rev. 9:20). 

Therefore, creation itself (sun, moon, stars, trees, animals, etc.) has become 
an idol that must be removed. The Bible repeatedly refers to the heavenly bodies 


87. Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apocalypse-Textes, 2, 100. prefers the singular on 
contextual grounds. 


88. Caird, Revelation, 88. 
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as representing false deities worshiped by Israel and the nations (e.g., Deut. 
4:19; 17:1-4; 2 Kgs. 23:4-5; Jer 8:2; Ezek. 8:16; Amos 5:25-27; Acts 7:41-43). 
If the most permanent and stable parts of creation will be shaken to their roots 
(e.g., mountains and islands), so will those living on the earth. Their earthly 
securities will be ripped away so that they will appear spiritually naked before 
God's judgment seat on the last day. They will try unsuccessfully to hide their 
destitute condition from the divine gaze (vv 15-16) and to escape from the 
coming wrath (v 17). They will even rather die from the falling rocks and 
mountains than face God’s judgment (v 16). 

The earth-dwellers have not trusted in the Lamb who was slain for the 
sin of the world (cf. 1:5; 5:9). Therefore, they will have to suffer his destruc- 
tive wrath and will not be able to withstand it. The gentle Lamb who was 
slain on the cross is now in an exalted position over the whole cosmos (1:5; 
3:21, 5:5-6) to pour out his wrath. He is not only loving to his people but 
also a just judge of his enemies. The OT allusions used throughout vv 12-17 
heighten the Lamb's position, since they all picture judgment coming from 
God. Now the judgment is seen as coming not only from God on the throne 
but also from the Lamb, who must also be viewed as functioning in a divine 
judicial capacity. This is especially expressed in the Isa. 2:10 allusion 
(likewise Isa. 2:19, 21) in v 16 (cf. ‘‘from the terror of the LorD and the 
splendor of his majesty” with Rev. 6:16, where “‘the one sitting on the throne” 
corresponds to ‘‘the LorD”’ in Isaiah and ‘tthe Lamb” stands in place of “the 
splendor of his majesty’’).89 Likewise, the allusion to Joel 2:11 is another 
particular example underscoring the Lamb’s deity: ‘‘for the day of the Lorp 
is great’’ becomes in Rev. 6:17 “for the great day of their [God and the 
Lamb’s] wrath came.” 

In 1:5-6 two results of Christ’s resurrection are that he becomes both “ruler 
of the kings of the earth,” many of whom he judges (6:15; 16:12; 17:12-18; 
19:18-19), and a loving redeemer of his people. “The kings of the earth” who 
undergo the last judgment in 6:15 are to be identified with the same group being 
finally judged in 19:18-21 and not with those who are redeemed in 21:24 (a 
comparison of 21:8, 27 with 21:24 [see the comments there] also shows that the 
latter verse does not imply an ultimate universal salvation). 

Six parts of the cosmos are described as destroyed in vv 12-14: (1) earth, (2) sun, 
(3) moon, (4) stars, (5) heaven, and (6) “every mountain and island”; furthermore, vv 
15-17 speak of six classes of humanity to be judged: (1) kings, (2) great ones, (3) Tulers 
of thousands, (4) the rich, (5) the powerful, and (6) “‘every slave and free person.” This 
parallel points further to an intended identification of the idolaters with the earth as 
their ultimate idol. There are six and not seven members in both lists: the sixth element 
in each is composed of two parts put together as a literary and conceptual unity by the 
introductory nag (“‘every’’). This parallelism could also support the suggestion made 


above that the judgment of the cosmos in vv 12-14 is figurative for the judgment of 
sinners in vv 15-17. The parallel sixfold pattern may emphasize the imperfection of 


89. See further the analysis of the Isaiah 2 allusion in Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 
161-63. 
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both inanimate and human creation and, hence, the necessity that both be judged (cf. 
13:16).99 On the other hand, if a parallelism of seven parts of creation and seven classes 
of humanity were intended in vv 12-17, then the exhaustive, unqualified nature of divine 
judgment would be the emphasis. 

The cosmic order of nature and of the luminaries (the course of the sun, moon, 
and stars) was seen as essential to the ongoing welfare of the world’s existence (e.g., 
1 En. 2:1; 41:5-7). This order is interrupted and dissolved when humans go against the 
spiritual order of God’s moral laws, which are to regulate the course of their lives. (e.g., 
Test. Naph. 3:1-5; 1 En. 80:2-8; 4 Ezra 5:1-7; cf. Sib. Or. 5.504-11 with 5.512-30). Hence, 
God judges the heavens by destroying its orderly movements in order to indicate that 
humanity has violated his moral order and is being judged (likewise, in the OT the 
fruitfulness or barrenness of the land was a spiritual barometer of Israel's faith). In the 
light of these Jewish texts, one can see how Jer. 31:35-36 and 33:20-21, 25-26 imply the 
same thing (see further on Rev. 8:12). 

Some see vv 12-17 as depicting not the beginning of the final judgment but a 
period of tribulation during a few years preceding Christ’s final advent. The primary 
reason offered in support is that after the calamity of vv 12-14, people are still able to 
hide in the mountains in vv 15-16.9! However, this is the case only if historical sequence 
is assumed between vv 12-14 and vv 15-16. On the other hand, it is just as plausible, 
and more probable in the light of the overall analysis given above, that vv 12-14 and vv 
15-16 describe the same end-time calamity. The portrayal in vv 15-17 is not only of all 
people of the earth hiding; as they see the beginning signs of cosmic disruption signaling 
divine judgment, they also ask that the mountains and rocks fall on them. They hide, not 
to continue to live, but to die away from God’s presence and judgment. Therefore the 
scene is most likely contemporaneous with what is portrayed in vv 12-14 and is a 
depiction of the final judgment. 

Some also assert that the sixth seal cannot yet be the last judgment, since the 
seventh seal is yet to come.92 Our analysis below sees the seventh seal as another 
description of the end-tme judgment, the conclusion of the judgment introduced in the 
sixth seal. 


ANGELS PREVENT THE EVIL FORCES FROM COMMENCING 
THEIR DESTRUCTIVE ACTIVITY ON EARTH UNTIL 
BELIEVERS ARE GIVEN SPIRITUAL PROTECTION AGAINST 
LOSING THEIR FAITH (7:1-8) 


Rev. 7:1-8 explains how believers are sealed so that they can persevere through 
the first four tribulations enumerated in ch. 6. The vision in 7:9-17 reveals the 
heavenly reward for those who do persevere. It amplifies the brief picture of 
the saints in 6:9-11, who have finally entered into God's presence, after having 


90. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 129-31. 
91. E.g., Thomas, Revelation !-7, 451-52. For an attempt to identify the first six seals with 
Specific events in the latter twentieth century see H. Lindsey, New World Coming, 83-96. 
92. Ibid., 482. 
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successfully completed their course of suffering (see esp. 7:13-15). 7:9-17 also 
describes the kind of rest that the exalted saints were told to enjoy (6:11) “until 
the number of their fellow servants” who must endure yet further sufferings 
“should be completed.” This section also expands on when and how God will 
begin to vindicate Christians from the wrong verdict rendered against them by 
the world, a theme likewise introduced in 6:9-11. Saints who suffer in the 
tribulation are encouraged to persevere as they reflect on the divine protection 
they have through God’s sealing of them and as they recall the promise of their 
future heavenly reward. 

Therefore, the sealing of the saints explains further how Christ will “keep 
them from the hour of trial’’ which is “to test the earth-dwellers” who have 
persecuted them (cf. 6:10; see on 3:10 and 7:14 for the Dan. 12:1 background 
conceming the tribulation).93 All these connections concer matters that precede 
the final judgment and reward, so ch. 7 must function as an interlude or parenthe- 
sis in its placement after ch. 6. Yet the chapter also has a future aspect, especially 
toward the end (vv 15-17). From this perspective the chapter is also an answer 
to the concluding question of 6:17, “‘who is able to stand” before God and not 
suffer the wrath of the last judgment? This is the definitive answer to 6:17 and 
the main point toward which the visionary narrative of 7:9ff. drives. 

In this respect the “great multitude . . . standing before the throne”’ may 
be an explicit answer to the question of 6:17.94 This is so because (1) 6:17 and 
7:9 are close to each other and both use {otnmn (‘‘stand’’); (2) both refer to 
people standing before the throne and the Lamb; (3) the picture of the Lamb 
“standing” before the throne in 5:6 is closely associated with his resurrection 
existence, suggesting that those ‘‘standing”’ before the throne in 7:9 (who are 
called “sheep” in 7:17) are the resurrected saints; and (4) that the saints are said 
to stand “‘on the sea of glass’’ close to a later mention of the “Lamb” (15:2-3) 
also reflects the Lamb’s resurrection existence from 5:6.95 fotnpu (‘‘stand’’) 
could refer to resurrection elsewhere with regard to Christ (10:5, 8; 14:1), saints 
(11:11), and all of humanity (20:12). 

But one possible objection to this understanding of the ‘great multitude” 
as an answer to “who is able to stand?” is that {otnp is also used five times 
of angels in heaven with no association with resurrection (e.g., 7:1, 11) and four 
times of ungodly figures. Nevertheless, immediate context determines meaning, 
and even the “standing” of the angels before God’s throne alludes to an existence 
in which Christ and the saints begin to participate by virtue of resurrection, 
which enables them to ‘‘stand” through the last judgment. 

Therefore, ch. 7 does not present a new series of future events during a 
final tribulation period following that of ch. 6.9° Rather, the chapter is a parenthe- 


93. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 67; Rist, “Revelation,” 418. 
94. So, e.g., Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 231. 

95. So Hohnjec, Das Lamm, 80, for points | and 2. 

96. As, e.g., Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 464ff., contends. 
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sis explaining the vision of ch. 6 in more depth and providing a larger background 
against which it may be understood better. 7:1-8 immediately precedes the time 
of 6:1-8, and 7:9-17 focuses on the time after the final judgment, which has 
been portrayed in its initial phase in 6:12-17 (though the age before the final 
judgment could be secondarily in mind in 7:9-17, especially in vv 13-15, on 
which see below). 

1 The introductory Met& todto (“after this”) does not mean that the 
events of 7:1-8 are chronologically subsequent to those of ch. 6 but only that 
this vision appeared to John after the vision in ch. 6 (see further on 4:1). He 
sees first ‘four angels.” That they are “standing on the four corners of the 
earth” refers to their sovereignty over the whole world (so Isa. 11:12; Ezek. 7:2; 
Rev. 20:8; cf. 2 Bar. 6:4-7:2; Test. Asher 7:1-7; Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 3:6, 
cf. also 3 En. 48A:10). That “four winds” refers figuratively to the entire known 
world is clear from the use of the same phrase in Jer. 49:36; Dan. 8:8; 11:4; 
7 En. 18:2; 4 Ezra 13:5; Matt. 24:31; and Mark 13:27; Yarg. Isa. 11:12 renders 
the MT’s “four corners of the earth” as ‘‘four winds of the earth.” 

“The four winds of the earth’’ that the angels hold back are best identified 
as the four horsemen of 6:1-8, which were clearly modeled on the horsemen of 
Zech. 6:1-8, which are also identified as “the four winds of heaven” (Zech. 6:5; 
for this phrase in Ezek. 37:9; Dan. 7:2; and Zech. 2:6 in relation to Zech. 6:5 
see above on Rev. 6:8).97 This narrower understanding of “the four winds” is 
preferable over the more general idea of the phrase found elsewhere in biblical 
and Jewish literature because of the likelihood that the Zechariah context would 
still be hovering in the author’s mind so soon after he has expounded on it. This 
identification becomes clearer from understanding that the sealing of believers 
in vv 3-8 explains how they can be protected spiritually from the woes of the 
four horsemen, which they must endure. Therefore, the identification of the 
winds with the horsemen means that the sealing of believers in vv 2-8 takes us 
back even before the time when the four horsemen of 6:1-8 are unleashed.98 

That the winds must be held back to prevent their harmful activity is evidence 
of their rebellious and wicked nature.” They are evil angelic agents of judgment, 
as argued above in the comments on 6:2-8. The angelic aspect of the winds in Zech. 
6:5 may be implied, not only by the fact that they stand before God’s throne, but 
also by the fact that ruhdth (‘‘winds’’) can also be translated “spirits” (see further 
on Rev. 6:2, 8; winds are identified as angels or spirits elsewhere, as in Heb. 1:7; 
Jub. 2:2; 1 En, 69:22). If there is any significance in the change from Zechariah’s 
“winds of heaven” to “winds of the earth,” it may lie in an attempt to emphasize 
the earthly havoc that these heavenly agents accomplish. 


97. So Carrington, Meaning of the Revelation, 139; Kiddle, Revelation, 131-32; Caird, 
Revelation, 94; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 142; Morris, Revelation, 113: Wilcock, J Saw Heaven 
Opened, 79. 

98. Against Charles, Revelation I, 195, who views the events of 7:1-8 as coming after the 
events of 6:1-17 in historical time. 

99. Caird, Revelation, 94. 
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The angels must restrain the four winds so that they will not “blow on” 
and “harm neither earth nor sea nor trees” (vv 2-3). They thus prevent the 
horsemen from wreaking the havoc described in 6:1-8, which is likewise to be 
identified with the woes affecting the earth, sea, and trees in 8:7-8 (which 
recapitulate some of the woes of the first four seals [see on 8:7-8]). Whether 
the three objects to be affected by the winds are literal is not crucial, since 
together with the winds they form a picture representing the woes of 6:1-8 and 
are to be understood likewise. Probably earth, sea, and trees represent (by 
metonymy) the earth and its inhabitants, who are affected by the woes of the 
four horsemen from the preceding chapter. The delaying action that prevents the 
destructive effect of the winds is only temporary, as is evident from vv 2-3 (for 
similar delaying actions of angels before destruction see J En. 66:1ff.; 2 Bar. 
6:4—7:2; four angels continually restrain four winds of destruction in Questions 
of Bartholomew 4.31-34 [NTA I, 547f.)). 

Mounce, followed by Thomas, rejects the identification of ‘the four winds” of 
7:1 with the horsemen of 6:2-8, arguing that Zech. 6:5 distinguishes the four groups of 
horses from the four winds: “These [the four sets of riders] are going forth to the four 
winds of heaven after standing before the Lord” (so RSV, similarly JB).!© But this is 
an awkward rendering of the verse.!9! It depends on the conjectural preposition I- or "el- 
prefixed to “‘four’’ or a directive -ah as a suffix to “winds” indicating motion toward 
“the four winds,” which are lacking in all mss.!02 The traditional translation is also 
favored by the Masoretic accentuation and by the fact that it accords with the standard 
word order in Hebrew prose.!°3 Most translations and commentators support the more 
natural and likely translation of ‘‘These are the four winds of heaven, going forth after 
standing before the Lord” (so LXX, Luther’s translation, KJV, NEB, NIV, NRSV). 

Standing in the same tradition as Zechariah, and therefore possibly also behind 
Rev. 7:2-3, is Jer. 49:36, where “the four winds” are divine agents of judgment against 
a nation. | En. 76 may develop the Jeremiah text. There four groups of winds blow to 
the four ends of heaven to bring blessing and especially wrath. The latter are “hurtful 
winds” that “bring destruction on all the earth and the water on it, on ‘all who dwell 
thereon, and on everything that is in the water and on the land” (76:4; see similarly J En. 
34-35). This destruction, as in Rev. 7:2-3, 15-17; 8:7-9:21, etc., includes “drought,” 
“heat,” “locusts,” “burning,” and “plagues” (/ En. 76:5-14). Cf. likewise Pseudo- 
Revelation of John 15 (The Ante-Nicene Fathers VIII, ed. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson 
[reprint Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1970) 582-86). Note the association of “the quarters 
of the winds” with “the spirits of the winds,” who are angelic beings, in ] En. 69:22. 
For “winds” in general as agents of divine judgment elsewhere in the OT cf. Pss. 18:10; 
104:3-4; Isa, 19:1; 66:15; Jer. 4:11-12; 23:19; 51:1; Hos. 13:15-16; Jub. 2:2. 

Of relevance for comparison to Rev. 7:1 is Josephus, War 6.297-301, where 
heavenly chariots serve as warning signs of Jerusalem's impending destruction, followed 
by ‘‘a voice from the four winds,” also as a warning sign. 

One later Jewish tradition alludes to two heavenly beings coming out of the east 


100. Mounce. Revelation, 165; Thomas, Revelarion 1-7, 463, 465. 
101. As Calvin, Minor Prophets I, 146-47, also argues. 7 
102. Nevertheless, Wellhausen has conjectured a prefixed lamed preposition (cf. Edel, He- 


braisch-deutsche Praeparation, 79). 
103. In this case, subject + participle + other modifiers; so F. Andersen, Sentence; idem, 
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gate of a heavenly palace on the sabbath, having two seals in their hands to seal some 


to life and others to death. 104 
2-3 The reason that the four angels prevent the horsemen from being 


unleashed is now given. John sees another angel rising from the east (“‘from the 
rising of the sun’’). It is sometimes suggested that the eastern origin of the angel 
indicates that he brings blessing, since blessings in the OT and Judaism are 
sometimes pictured as emanating out of or associated with the east, often in 
connection with the appearance of God or the Messiah (Gen. 2:8; Ezek. 43:2-4; 
Matt. 2:1; Sib. Or. 3.652; cf. J En. 61:1ff.; Ignatius, Rom. 2). But this may not be 
the case here, since evil powers are portrayed elsewhere in the book as coming 
“from the rising of the sun” (16:12) or from the Euphrates, that is, from the east 
(9:14ff.), the only other references in the book to beings coming from the east. 

Could there be a hint of parody in that the angel who protects saints mocks 
the forces of evil threatening the saints by appearing to come from the same 
hellhole? Such parody would be consistent with similar parodies elsewhere in 
the book (see on 5:6; 6:2; 13:4, 7, 11-13). What follows in 7:2 is sufficient to 
demonstrate that this angel is a harbinger of grace, since he has the “seal of the 
living God.” He commands the four angels not to harm the earth until God’s 
servants are sealed. The four angels have been empowered by God to cause 
tribulation on the earth by means of the four horsemen or “four winds”’ (note 
the divine passive as part of the authorization clause: ois &566n adtoic &duxfjoar 
thy yfiv [“to whom it was given to harm the earth’’}; see on 6:2; ch. 13). 

Vv 1-3 must be referring to a time immediately preceding the plagues of 
6:1-8, a time when God gives believers a seal to protect them against the 
onslaught of the woes. The very close relationship of 7:1-3 and 6:1-8 is also 
indicated by the significant links between the two visions, especially the autho- 
rization clauses in 7:3 and in 6:4 and 8; for example, &566n adtotc é&Eovela éni 
1d TETAPTOV THs yijg (“‘authority was given to them over a fourth of the earth’’) 
in 6:8. If the time of 7:1-3 did not directly precede that of 6:1-8, there would 
be an irreconcilable contradiction between ch. 6 and 7:1-3, since it is clear in 
ch. 6 that the first six seals harm the earth and its inhabitants, while in the 
beginning of ch. 7 the earth and its inhabitants are portrayed as not yet harmed. 
Such a discrepancy within the space of so few verses is unlikely. 

The angels are to delay carrying out their commission until the command- 
ing angel and his helpers (‘‘we’’) “have sealed the servants of our God on their 
foreheads.” Therefore, God’s servants must be sealed before the wrathful events 
of 6:1-8 can be set in motion. Indeed, there would be no apparent purpose for 
providing believers with a protecting seal if they had already experienced the 
tribulations of chapter 6. Therefore, this sealing activity must take place before 
those woeful events. 


104. Zohar in Exodus, folio 100.1 (cited in Gill, Revelation, 748-49). For a literal under- 
standing of the ‘‘winds” as atmospheric winds that will be out of control during a future tribulation 
see Lindsey, New World, 102-3. 
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THE SEAL 
Its Nature and Its Background in Ezekiel 


Why God ‘“‘seals” his servants is debated. The main alternatives are: (1) for 
protection from physical harm, (2) for protection from demons, and (3) for 
protection from losing their faith and hence their salvation. Ezekiel 9 is often 
correctly proposed as the best background for the divine sealing. There God 
commands an angel to put a mark on all genuine believers but instructs other 
angels to slay unfaithful Israelites. The mark on believers is to protect them 
from the coming wrath, which will be inflicted by the Babylonians and which 
unfaithful Israelites will suffer. Ezekiel 9, like Ezek. 14:12-23, apparently speaks 
of the physical protection of the righteous remnant within Israel, who have been 
purged from the unfaithful by the fire of judgment. This is confirmed by the 
same function of the mark of blood over the Hebrews’ doors at Passover (Exod. 
12:7, 13, 22-28), which may stand behind Ezekiel 9 as well as behind Rev. 7:2-3 
(as is evident from the fact that the seal protects believers from the harmful 
effects of the following trumpet and bowl plagues, which have been modeled 
on the Exodus plagues). Spiritual protection of the Israelite faithful may also be 
included in these two OT texts. 

Whichever may be the case in Ezekiel or Exodus, uppermost in John’s 
mind is certainly not physical security but protection | of thé believers” Talth and 
salvation from the various sufferings and persecutions that are inflicted on them. 
whether by Satan or by his demonic and earthly agents (as enumerated, e.g., in 
6:1-11; the Qumran community applied Ezek. 9:4 to its members as the true, 
faithful remnant of Israel living in the last days [CD 1.12, ms. B = CD 19.12 
in some editions)). 

The sealing enables them to respond in faith to the trials through which 
they pass, so that these trials become the very instruments by which they can 
even be strengthened in their faith (see on 6:1-8). The protective function of the 
seal is obvious from 9:4, where the satanic powers are commanded “‘not to harm 
the grass of the earth . . . nor any tree, but only those who do not have the seal 
of God on their foreheads” (note the almost identical verbal parallel in 7:3; 16:2 
also implies the seal’s protective aspect). The nature of this protection is spiritual. 
This is apparent from the fact that believers and unbelievers suffer similar 
physical afflictions (see on 6:1-8). But, whereas these trials purify God’s ser- 
vants, they. harden the ungodly in their response to God (so 9:19-21). The seal 
is closely related to the salvation of the people who bear it. This is evident from 
14:1-4, where the group that has “written on their foreheads” the names of 
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Christ and the Father (v 1) is also said to be redemptively “purchased” (v 4; cf. 


v 3; see Pss. Sol. 15:6, 9). 

The Hebrew word for “mark” in Ezekiel 9 is raw, which is best understood as the 
full spelling for the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet (1). Some commentators have noted 
that at the time of Ezekiel the letter raw was written in the form of a cross (+ or x). They 
then speculate that this may have been a typological prophecy of the seal of Revelation 
7, While such conjecture is possible, it is unlikely, since John would probably not have 
been aware of how taw was written in Ezekiel’s time. But for John to view Ezekiel 9 as 
typological does not require this speculation about the taw. 

Pss. Sol. 15:6, 9 is a striking parallel to Rev. 7:2-3: “the mark of God is on the 
righteous so that they may be saved . . . the mark of destruction is on their [sinners’] 
forehead.”” This also develops Ezekiel 9 since the mark of the righteous protects them 
from being harmed by the fourfold plagues of Ezek. 14:12-23 (cf. Rev. 15:6-7 with 
15:8-13; 13:2-3). In both texts the mention of the seal or mark comes after mention of 
the fourfold plagues (cf. Rev. 6:1-8; in connection with Ezek. 9:4, b, Shabbat 55a refers 
to the faw as ‘“‘the seal of the Holy One”’). In both Ezekiel and Pss. Soi., faithful Israelites 
are protected from the temporal harm of the plagues. The destruction of the plagues 
affects only those who are unfaithful and openly demonstrates their unbelieving identity. 

Although John is also developing Ezekiel 9 and 14, he sees both believers and 
unbelievers as temporally affected by the fourfold plagues (cf. 6:1-11). These plagues 
affect Christians for the purpose of refining their faith. The seal protects them from 
responding in unbelief to the plagues and losing their faith. Those without the mark are 
only hardened by the same plagues, which are actually an anticipation of their final 
judgment. 

The integral connection of the seal with salvation in 7:2-8 may be deduced also 
from contemporary Judaism’s understanding of the mark in Ezekiel 9 as representing the 
divine name. This may have facilitated a Jewish-Christian identification of the raw sign 
(+ or x) with the cross and identification of the “seal” (ofpayic) from Ezekiel 9 with 
baptism, in which a convert would publicly submit to the name of God and acknowledge 
Christ’s lordship over his life.!05 


The Seal as a Metaphor of Salvation and Its Identification with 
the Names of God and of Christ 


Xoparyitew (‘‘to seal”) can also have the sense of ‘“‘to authenticate” and “to 
designate ownership of,” which are included with the idea of “protection” here. 
As the saints are empowered to persevere through adversity, the genuineness of 


105. Cf. Daniélou, Theology of Jewish Christianity, 329-31, and references therein; Sweet, 
Revelation, 148. See Black, ““Chi-Rho Sign,” 324-26, who argues that Ezekiel 9 and Pss. Sol. 15 
were formative for the Jewish Christian identification of the raw (+ or x) with the cross and the 
“seal.” For carly Christian texts equating the ‘‘seal"’ with baptism see Charles, Revelation I, 197-99, 
who recognizes that sealing and baptism in the NT both refer to a designation of the believer as the 
property of God or Christ; see similarly G. Fitzer, TDNT VU, 951-53. Cf. Hermas, Similitudes 
9.16-17, where “the name of the Son of God” is equated with ‘the seal,” and the latter is identified 
as “the water” of baptism (for other writings making this identification see Britsch, Offenbarung 
I, 322). Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 120, understands the seal in Rev. 7:3ff. as an allusion to baptism and 
argues plausibly that this best explains why the author paraphrases Ezekiel’s “sign” as “‘seal’’ and 
why the mark of the beast is later not referred to as a “‘seal” but a “mark.” 
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their profession is authenticated and they are shown truly to belong to God. The 
fact that those who are sealed are called ‘‘slaves/servants of God” highlights 
the idea of ownership, since it was a common practice in the ancient world to 
mark slaves on the forehead to indicate who owned them and to whom they 
owed service, !06 

That the seal includes the idea of authentication and ownership is evident 
from the fact that John equates it with the name of Christ and God in 14:1 and 
22:4, which has also been written “on their foreheads” (ént tv petanav abtav, 
which occurs in all three passages; in 2 Tim. 2:19 God’s “‘seal” and “name” 
together identify those who belong to God). In addition to the parallel of the 
figurative location of the seal on the ‘‘forehead,” John’s equation of the seal 
and the divine name is also discernible from 14:1, where those possessing the 
name, as in 7:4, number 144,000, while in 22:3-4 they are called “servants of 
God,” as in 7:3 (cf. dobA0vg tod Ge0d in 7:3 and of S0dA01 adtod in 22:3). A 
similar equation is discernible in Apoc. Elijah 5:4-6, which alludes to Revelation 
7: “those upon whose forehead the name of Christ is written and upon whose 
hand is the seal,” which indicates protection from satanic persecution (so also 
Apoc. Elijah 1:9-10; see the introductory comments below on 7:9-17). 

The equation of the seal with the divine name is confirmed by the fact 
that the “‘mark”’ of the beast on the forehead of unbelievers in 13:17 is identified 
as “‘the name of the beast,” and in 14:9-11 “‘a mark on his [the beast-worshiper’s] 
... forehead” is also called “‘the mark of his [the beast’s] name.” And, as we 
have seen in 2:17, identification with Christ’s name actually begins when Christ 
reveals himself to people and they confess his name. When this happens, it 
means that they have a new spiritual status and have been given “power... 
not to deny his name” and to persevere through the final tribulation (cf. 2:13a; 
3:8-10; cf. also John 17:6-26, where Christ’s revelation of God’s name to 
believers means that they now share in God’s protective presence; Luke 10:17- 
22). 

Hence, the seal empowers the 144,000 to perform the witnessing role 
intended for true Israel (e.g., Isa. 42:6-7; 49:6; 51:4-8).!07 Therefore, the “new 
name” and the “‘seal’’ are marks of genuine membership in the community of 
the redeemed, without which entry into the eternal ‘‘city of God” is impossible 
(cf. Hermas, Similitudes 9.16-17, where ‘the name of the Son of God” is equated 
with ‘the seal of the Son of God”). 

The equation of the “name” and the “seal” as designations of membership 
in God’s covenant community is also confirmed by the similar equation in Exodus. 
In Exod. 28:11-21 (= LXX of 28:11-21 and 36:13-21) most of the precious stones 
in Rev. 21:19-20 are mentioned and the names of the twelve tribes are written on 
the stones to name the members of the Israelite covenant community. These twelve 
stones are called “‘seals” (oppayic) worn on the high priest’s shoulders; the OT 


106. See references in C. Schneider, TDNT IV, 636-37. 
107. Sweet, Revelation, 147. 
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Greek textual tradition of Exod.:28:11 has various participial forms like Rev. 
7:Aff.'08 These seals correspond to the “‘seal” (apary{c) placed on Aaron’s fore- 
head, which also represented Israel (cf. Exod. 28:36-38(32-34]; 36:37-38[38-40); 
cf. 28:38[34)] [én tod petamov Aapdv, “on Aaron’s forehead”’] with Rev. 7:3 [éni 
T@V peta odbtav, ‘on their foreheads”]). The seal in Exodus 28:36(32) has 
written in place of the names of Israel the phrase “consecration of the Lord” 
(cryixcpa xvpfov), which conveys the idea of Israel as Yahweh's consecrated 
possession (so Exod. 19:6). The function of both seals respectively in Exodus 28 
is continually to maintain Israel and its offerings to God in a consecrated condition, 
set apart from sinful defilement and the consequent wrath. This consecration was 
accomplished through the high priest’s atoning sacrifices before the Lord. The 
attached names as seals are part of the equipment necessary for the high priest to 
enter and minister before the Lord.109 

Likewise, in Rev. 7:2-3 God’s seal identifies his people and sets them 
apart from sinful compromise with the world by means of the Lamb’s blood, 
which has been applied to them (see on 7:14). Consequently, they will not suffer 
the divine wrath that the world of unbelief must endure. It will become evident 
in the following verses that believers must also be sealed in order to enter the 
heavenly tabernacle and minister before God as priests (see on 7:13-15). The 
Exodus background provides the link between Rev. 21:12-20 and 7:3-8 (see 
further on 7:4-8). 


The Seal in Relation to Chapters 5 and 14; the 144,000 as the 
Entire Group of the Redeemed 


The community of the “redeemed” in 7:3-8 is the same as in 14:1-4 because of 
the verbal parallels and ideas observed above. The description of the group in 
the latter passage sheds more light on the identification of the multitude who 
are sealed in ch. 7. In 14:3-4 the 144,000 are ‘‘those purchased from the earth” 
and those who ‘‘were purchased from people . . . for God” (odt01 Hryopdo8ncav 
dnd tav avOpdrav . . . 7H Ged). A parallelism between 14:4 and 5:9b (the Lamb 
“purchased for God . . . from every tribe, tongue, people, and nation” 
(Tydpacac tH GEO . . . Ex NhoNS OvA Tc nai yAdoons xai Aaod xai EO@vous) is 
so close that the groups mentioned as “purchased” in both are probably identical. 
This would mean that the 144,000 in 14:1-3 are not some small remnant of 
ethnic Israelites but another way of speaking of the larger remnant of humanity 
living during the church age whom Christ has redeemed from throughout the 
world, 

If this identification is correct, then the 144,000 in 7:3-8 must also repre- 


108. E.g., opparyoueve in ms. 552: cf. further like variants in the apparatus of V7G. 


109. Kraft, Offenbarung, 125, apparently is the only other commentator who has observed 
this Exodus background. 
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sent the same redeemed remnant from all over the earth. In this case 7:9 would 
interpret the group of 7:3-8 as those who are “from every nation, tribe, people, 
and tongue.” This is virtually the same phrase as in 5:9b, both being based on 
the formulas of Daniel 3-7 (see further on 5:9b and 7:9). The number 144,000 
emphasizes figuratively that this is a picture of the church in its entirety, not in 
Pact whieh has been redeemed, as the vision of the multitude in 7:9-17 bears 
out, 

Further reasons for identifying the group sealed in 7:3-8 with the entire 
community of the redeemed are: (1) all redeemed believers are included when 
SodAot (“servants’’) is used elsewhere in the book (so 2:20; 19:5; 22:3);11! 
(2) the context of Ezekiel 9, which provides much of the background here, knows 
of no distinction between major groups of the faithful, but distinguishes only 
true believers from unbelievers;!!2 and (3) if Satan puts a seal on all his followers 
(13:16-17; 14:9-11), God presumably does likewise for all his followers, not 
just some of them.!!3 


The Sealing of All Christians 


Consequently, the group being sealed cannot be a special group of martyrs who 
are protected against physical | harm until, they 2y have opportunity to give their 
witness.!!4 Nor are they a last generation of believers living at the end of the 
age who are protected from severe destruction coming on the earth.!!5 Unlikely 
also is the speculation that they are an unconverted Jewish remnant who are 
physically protected through the tribulation, after which they are converted as 
they see Christ descending at his second coming.!16 One reason for this is that 
it would hard to understand why they are physically protected from the tribula- 
tion while the Gentile believers described in 7:9-17 are not so sheltered.!!7 
Nowhere else in Revelation nor the NT is there any thought of a preference or 
advantage granted Jews over Gentiles during the age between Christ's first and 
second comings.!!8 This is consistent with the above observation that 50bA0¢ 
(‘‘servant”) is never used exclusively of Jewish Christians anywhere else in the 
book, but always refers to believers in general or to all saints now viewed as 


110. Cf. also Sweet, Revelation, 147. 

111. So also Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 119; Rissi, Time and History, 89. It is unlikely that the 
word is restricted to a class of prophets in the church in 1:1; 10:7; 11:18; 22:6. 

112. Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 119. 

113. Hailey, Revelation, 205. 

114. Against Kiddle, Revelation, 133-36; Caird, Revelation, 96-99. For discussion of John's 
use of the language of martyrdom for Christians in general see on 6:4, 8, 9-0. 

115. Against Mounce, Revelation, 164. 

116. Against Gundry, Church and the Tribulation, 82-83. This view is often fueled by a 
similar interpretation of Rom. 11:25-29. 

117. Cf. Ladd, Revelation, 114. 

118. Cf. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 536. 
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prophets. Though, as acknowledged above, some view “servants” as a special 
class of Christians with a prophetic-role, it is probable that it refers to a role that 
all Christians now have (see on 1:1-2; 2:20).119 

Verse 3 specifies that the angels must seal “the servants of God,” which 
could imply that those receiving the seal are already servants of God and, therefore, 
believers. This could fit better with identification of these servants as a last 
generation of believers living at the end of history. But it is just as plausible to view 
v 3 as referring to a divine decree to seal all those who will believe throughout the 
church age. The decree will, then, be fulfilled as each person believes in Christ. 
This view is favored by the fact that the Lamb’s death and purchase of a select 
group of people out from the nations is presented as an indicative, not potential, 
transaction, one that was completed on the Lamb’s part at the cross (5:9; cf. 14:3-4). 
Furthermore, this elect group was determined ‘‘from the foundation the world” to 
benefit from the protecting influence of Christ’s death, whereas it was likewise 
determined that others would not so benefit (13:8; 17:8). Odes Sol. 8:13-19 (see 
also 4:7-8) develops the same thought and has Christ say: 


And before they had existed, I recognized them and imprinted a seal on their 
faces. I fashioned their members, and my own breasts I prepared for them, 
that they might drink my holy milk and live by it. 1 am pleased by them and 
am not ashamed by them. For they are my work and the power of my thoughts. 
Therefore who can stand against my work? Or who is not subject to them? I 
willed and fashioned mind and heart, and they are my own. And on my right 
hand I have set my elect ones. And my righteousness goes before them, and 
they will not be deprived of my name, for it is with them. 


The name and mark of believers is a sign of God’s sovereign authority 
over them, which means that they benefit from his protective presence (cf. 
likewise Targ. Pal. Gen. 4:15: ‘“‘the Lord sealed on the face of Cain the mark 
of the great and honorable name, so that any who might find him would not kill 
him when he saw it on him”). These two signs given to Christians stand in 
contrast to the satanic “‘name” and “‘mark”’ that unbelievers receive (b. Shabbat 
55a understands the mark protecting the faithful in Ezek. 9:4 as implying that 
a mark of destruction was placed on the unfaithful, which meant that they would 
suffer the wrath of the ‘“‘destroying angels’’). The name and mark of the beast 
identifies his followers with his own devilish character and with the ungodly 
“city of man’’: cf. 6vopa xouvov yeypappévov .. . 6 AapBdvev (“who receives 
a new name having been written”) in 2:17 and tc AapPdver 15 yapayna tod 
dvépatoc abtod (“who receives the mark of his name’’) in 14:11 (cf. 13:16-18: 
14:9; for full discussion of ‘‘name”’ see on 2:17). 

The divine seal and name empower the saints to remain loyal to Christ and 
not to compromise in the midst of pressures to do so by identification with the 


119. So Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 88. 
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idolatrous world system; similarly in Ezek. 9:4 the mark is received by a remnant 
who have remained faithful by ‘‘protesting” against the compromising sin and 
idolatry of the majority (cf. likewise b. Shabbat 55a; b. Abodah Zarah 4a; Ezekiel 
9-14). Because of the empowerment of the divine seal and name, those sealed in 
Rev. 7:3 refuse to identify with the harlot who has “the name ‘Babylon the Great’ 
written on her forehead,” which is an indelible mark of the ungodly (so 17:5). For 
the same reason they resist “‘receiving the mark [of the beast] on their foreheads” 
(20:4). They are beheaded and their blood is shed because they have not conformed 
to the ungodly world’s expectations and have maintained their witness (20:4). This 
identifies them further with those in 6:9 who are “‘slain because of their witness.” 
Although they may suffer and even lose their physical life, the seal protects them 
from losing their spiritual life with God. This is why the seal is said to be “from 
the living God’’ (genitive of source), who imparts to them the eternal life that he 
alone possesses (for the saints’ obtaining this kind of “‘life’”’ as a future inheritance 
cf. 2:7, 10-11; 3:5; 11:11; 20:4, 6; 21:6, 27; 22:12, 14, 17; cf. the attribute of God’s 
or Chnist’s eternal life in 1:18; 4:9-10; 10:6; 15:7). 

Those who never receive the seal are not protected in this way. Therefore, 
they are deceived into worshiping the forces of evil (13:8; 19:20). This is because 
they have been destined to be excluded from everlasting life with the Lamb (so 
13:8; 17:8; 20:15), The implication is that all who have been given a divine seal 
have been predestined to be safeguarded in their faith (the identical idea of 
“sealing” believers before the world began in order to protect their faith is found 
in 4 Ezra 2:38-41; 6:4-6; Odes Sol. 4:7-8; 8:13-19). 

Therefore, the seal also includes protection from the final day of judgment, 
which has just been mentioned in 6:17. Those without the seal and with the 
“mark of the beast” have no such safeguard, but suffer the eternal wrath of God 
(so 14:9-11). At that final day the redeemed will indeed be able to “stand” and 
receive in full measure their inheritance of eternal life with God, since the seal 
will have enabled them to persevere to the end. For the Lamb has suffered the 
inaugurated end-time wrath for his people at the cross so that they will not have 
to suffer it at the last day. The seal guarantees protection from this wrath for 
those believing that the Lamb has been dealt the deathblow for them (1:5; 5:6-9, 
12). Consequently, it is too restrictive to view the seal as protection only against 
demonic powers,!20 since it guards against anything that ultimately threatens 
the faith of the true believer. 

In the light of the broader theology of the NT, the “seal” may best be 
identified with the Holy Spirit, since the seal primarily connotes a guarantee of 
spiritual protection (cf. a similar function of “seal” as the Holy Spirit in 2 Cor. 
1:22, Eph. 1:13 and 4:30). However, John never explicitly states this. 


120. Against Charles, Revelation I, 194-99, 205-6. 
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48 Now the identity of those sealed is explained further. The number of the 
sealed is “144,000.” This group is identified further as a remnant of Israelites 
who have been saved from out of the whole nation. A detailed enumeration of 
those sealed in v 4 is stated in vv 5-8. Twelve thousand from each of the twelve 
tribes are sealed. 


The 144,000 


The identification of the group is debated.!2! Five general identifications have 
been offered. 

(1) Some commentators understand the number 144,000 as literal and 
conclude that those who are sealed are a remnant of ethnic Israelites.!22 This is 
based on the presupposition that John’s language is to be understood literally 
except where he states explicitly otherwise. It is also usually based on a futurist 
understanding of the book’s structure according to which 4:1—22:5 refers only 
to a future tribulation immediately preceding Chnist’s second coming. Accord- 
ingly, 7:4-8 is said to allude to a group of ethnic Israelites who come to believe 
in Christ during this tribulation period and who will be protected from martyr- 
dom during it. 

(2) Some commentators link 7:3-8 to the prophecy in Rom. 11:24-26 that 
all ethnic Israel will be saved at Christ’s second coming.!23 Most holding this 
view attach figurative significance to the number 144,000. But for many who 
hold this futuristic view of Romans 11, the phrase “all Israel” in 11:26 refers 
not to a remnant, which is clearly the idea in Rev. 7:3-8, but to the whole or a 
majority of the nation living at the time of the eschaton. 

(3) Similarly, Feuillet sees this group as a Christian remnant of ethnic 
Jews living in the first century, contrasted with unbelieving Jews of that time. 
This remnant emerged as a result of the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.p.124 

(4) Many commentators nightly understand the number to be figurative, 
since nearly all other numbers in the book have figurative significance. !25 Here, 
the group who is sealed represents the complete number of God’s people. 

144,000 is the result of the square of twelve multiplied by one thousand, 


121, For commentators who hold various positions see Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 326-28. 

122. E.g., Seiss, Apocalypse, 160-69, Walvoord, Revelation, 140-41; Thomas, Revelation 
1-7, 473-82, cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 126-28, who hoids only the latter idea. 

123. Although this is not the only interpretation of Romans 11. See, e.g., Robertson, “Is 
There a Distinctive Future for Ethnic Israel in Romans 11?" 

124. Feuillet, “Les 144,000 Israelites.” 

125. See the present commentary, passim. The objections by Thomas, Revelation I-7, 473-82, 
against such a figurative view are not compelling. 
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or the multiple of the squares of ten and twelve multiplied by ten. The use of 
twelve (and perhaps ten) heightens the figurative idea of completeness. The 
square of twelve may be merely the number of the tribes of Israel multiplied by 
itself or, more likely, the twelve tribes multiplied by the twelve apostles. Ch. 21 
confirms this suggestion, where the names of the twelve tribes and of the twelve 
apostles form part of the figurative structure of the heavenly city of God, “the 
new Jerusalem.” This city represents the whole people of God (21:9-10) in 
whose midst God and the Lamb dwell (21:12—22:5). The new Jerusalem has 
twelve gates, which are twelve pearls, on which are written the names of the 
twelve tribes. The city also has a wall one hundred and forty-four cubits in height 
with twelve foundation stones on which are written the names of the twelve 
aposiles (cf. also the similar figurative use of “twelve” twice in 22:2). 

If Gentile believers are clearly identified together with “the twelve tribes 
of the sons of Israel’’ as part of the new Jerusalem (21:12, 14, 24; 22:2-5), then 
it is not odd that John should refer to them together with Jewish Christians in 
7:4 as “the twelve tribes of the sons of Israel.’’ This receives confirmation from 
the prior observation that the “sealing” of 7:2-3 is equivalent to believers 
receiving a ‘‘name.”’ And it is clear that one of the names written on Gentile 
Christians, in addition to the names of God and Christ, is ‘“‘the name of the new 
Jerusalem” (3:12), which is a virtual reference to all Christians as “new” Israel. 
However, this name is not written on those ‘‘who say they are Jews, and are 
not” true Jews (cf. 3:9, 12). 

The sealed multitude have been redeemed “from every tribe of the sons 
of Israel.” Therefore, the identity of this group is qualified by the fact that they 
are Israelites. Yet the whole nation is not portrayed as saved. The sealed are the 
full number of redeemed Israelites who have been saved out of the twelve tribes 
as a remnant, which is highlighted by the thirteen uses of éx (“from,” “‘out of”’) 
in vv 4-8 (though this point could be, but need not necessarily be, nuanced 
significantly by the OT background of the military census lists [see below, the 
conclusion of the discussion of 7:4-8)). 

That Judah is listed first is striking since in the many OT lists of the twelve 
tribes Judah is rarely first (Num. 2:3ff.; 34:19; Josh. 21:4; 1 Chron. 12:23-37, 
where Judah occurs first perhaps because of the influence of the Gen. 49:10 
prophecy; likewise pseudo-Philo 25:4; cf. Judg. 1:2ff.). The priority of Judah 
here emphasizes the precedence of the messianic king from the tribe of Judah 
(cf. Gen. 49:10; 1 Chron. 5:1-2) and thus refers to a fulfillment of the prophecy 
in Gen. 49:8 that the eleven other tribes “will bow down to” Judah. Ezek. 
37:15-19 develops Gen. 49:8 by asserting that at the time of the restoration all 
“the tribes of Israel” will be incorporated into “the tribe of Judah” and will 
have Judah as their representative head. Consequently, Ezek. 37:24-25 says that 
a latter-day David from Judah will reign as king over all the tribes (likewise 
Ezek. 34:23-25). 

Developing this earlier tradition further, Midr. Rab. Gen. 98.2 interprets 
Gen. 49:2 (“gather together”) as referring to the end-time restoration of the ten 
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tribes and applies Gen. 49:1 (‘‘assemble yourselves’’) to the restoration of Judah 
and Benjamin, so that Jacob “thus commanded them to show honor to the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin” in the latter days. This not only confirms why Judah 
is placed first but may also hint at the reason for placing Benjamin last (though 
that is Benjamin’s usual position in the lists): it forms an inclusio with Judah, 
where only these two tribes are appended with the word “sealed” and form the 
literary boundaries for the tribal list. Accordingly, that Benjamin comes last 
suggests a position of importance. 

Therefore, this is a continuation of 5:5, where Jesus is identified as the 
fulfillment of the promised leader from Judah. Furthermore, the prionty of Judah 
is appropriate because Gen. 49:10 predicts that the coming leader of Judah will 
bring about “the obedience of the peoples”, the LXX of Gen. 49:10 has “he is 
the expectation of nations,” and Paul alludes to Gen. 49:10 in Rom. 1:5 by 
referring to “the obedience of faith among the nations,” which has been accom- 
plished by Christ, ‘the seed of David according to the flesh” (Rom. 1:3; cf. 
Rom. 16:26). Therefore, the tribe of Judah is mentioned first because through 
its new king it has become the door of blessing to the nations (so Rev. 5:5, 9). 
A royal descendant from David would be a natural choice to provide entry for 
the nations into the blessings of Israel because David was not a pure ethnic 
Israelite but a descendant himself from a Gentile who had converted to the faith 
of Israel (cf. Ruth 4:13-22). 

It is possible but unlikely that John intended his readership to understand 
that those sealed were only ethnic Israelites. Instead, this is another example of 
the ways that Christians are portrayed in the Apocalypse under the OT guise of 
the true people of God, the true Israel (in agreement with many commentators). 
If the number of the tribes is figurative, then plausibly so is the reference to the 
tribes themselves.!26 Already Christians have been depicted as true Israel (see 
the application of Exod. 19:6 in Rev. 1:6 and 5:10; Dan. 7:18, 22 in Rev. 5:9; 
Isa. 62:2 and 65:15 in Rev. 2:17 and 3:12; Isa. 43:4; 45:19; 49:23; and 60:14 in 
Rey. 3:9; see above on 2:9). The reference here is a further development of this 
depiction. 

The role that the twelve apostles play in the new Jerusalem also points 
toward this conclusion, since there is likely a link between this role in 21:14ff. 
and the number of saved Israelites here in 7:4-8 (see above) The integral part 
that the apostles have together with the twelve tribes in the construction of the 
new Jerusalem must mean that the former are considered part of true Israel. This 
is pointed to by the fact that the portrayal of the city in 21:10-22:5 is based on 
the prophecy of Israel’s end-time temple and city in Ezekiel 40—48 (see further 
on 21:9-22:5). This is in line with the pattern elsewhere in the NT, where the 
new covenant community is referred to with Israelite designations (e.g., Rom. 
2:29; 9:6; 2 Cor. 1:20-21; Gal. 3:29; 6:16; Eph. 1:11, 14; Phil. 3:3-8; Tit. 2:14; 
1 Pet. 2:19), 


126. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, 204. 
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Furthermore, the association of the apostles with foundation stones in ch. 21 
also alludes to OT texts that assert that twelve stones representing the twelve 
Israelite tribes were designated at various points in the nation’s history as a 
memorial to the foundational events wrought by God in creating and redeeming 
them (cf. the LXX of Exod. 24:4-9; 28:11-21 = 36:13-21; cf. Josh. 4:3-24; 
3 Kgdms. 18:31). Exod. 28:11-21, already seen above as partial background for 
the “‘sealing”’ (see on vv 2-3), is most relevant among these texts, since it mentions 
most of the same precious stones as Rev. 21:19-20, and the names of each of the 
tribes is actually written on each stone. The link between Rev. 21:12-20 and 7:3-8 
may have arisen partly because the twelve precious stones with the tribal names in 
Exod. 28:21 are said to be “seals” (odparyeic), which correspond to the ‘‘seal” 
opparyic) placed on Aaron’s forehead and which also represent Israel (Exod. 
28:36-38[32-34]; 36:37-38[38-40); see below on Hermas, Similitudes 9.16-17). 

Another reason militating against a literal interpretation of the tribes is 
that ten of the tribes had lost their national identity in the Assyrian exile, and 
the same fate befell Benjamin and Judah in 70 a.p. when the temple and 
Jerusalem were destroyed (it is possible that a remnant of Jews from the ten lost 
tribes in the first century still had an awareness of their original wibal roots; 
e.g., Acts 26:7). One strain of Jewish tradition held that the ten tribes would 
never be restored (b. Sanhedrin 110b; ARN 31b). Therefore, it is improbable 
that Joho expected either a literal restoration or salvation of a remnant from 
each of the tribes of Israel, since the twelve tribes were no longer in existence. 
Literalists respond to this by saying that although ethnic Jews do not know their 
own tribal identity God does.!2? Nevertheless, mixed marriages over the centu- 
ries have diluted this response. Even if it were viable, it would have to remain 
speculation until more evidence from Revelation 7 or elsewhere in the book 
could be adduced to support it. Instead, the immediate and broad contexts point 
to a transferal of the tribal names to the church (see above). 

However, John could be following a Jewish apocalyptic tradition that held 
that the lost tribes were kept in an unknown place of dispersion and would be 
restored to their land at the end of history (e.g., Pss. Sol. 17:23-51; Test. Mos. 4:6-9; 
Sib. Or, 2.165-73; 4 Ezra 13:40-48; 2 Bar. 78; 84:3-10; 85:4).!28 Rabbinic Judaism 
continued to develop this hope in various forms (e.g., Pesikta Rabbati 31 and cf. 
further b. Sanhedrin 110b; ARN 31b).!29 This tradition was part of a broader 
OT-Jewish tradition that held that there would be a restoration of all the tribes of 
Israel in the latter days (Isa. 11:10-13; 27:12-13; Jer. 31:7-9; Ezek. 37:15-23; Tob. 
13:13-18; Test. Jos. 19:1-7[A]; Matt. 19:28). But if John were aware of such a 
tradition, he more probably adopted it in order to apply it to the church,!30 


127. Walvoord, Revelation, 142-43. 

128. E.g., Glasson. Revelation, 52. 

129, Ginsberg, Legends V1, 408-9. Apparently on the basis of the Jewish apocalyptic texts 
Cited above and Acts 26:7, A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,”’ 479, enigmatically states that “the view 
that the twelve tribes were lost in the first century . . . hardly needs refuting.” 

130. E.g., Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 141. 
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And, even so, it is not clear that John is reflecting this tradition because 
he has already, as we have just seen, applied Israelite labels to the church. That 
4:3-8 could be another such application is consistent with the use of the OT 
elsewhere in Revelation and the NT, where OT restoration prophecies are inter- 
preted to have begun fulfillment with the salvation of the church (e.g., Rev. 
2:17; 3:9, 12; Rom. 9:24-26; 10:12-13; 2 Cor. 5:17; 6:2, 16-18).!3! In fact, a 
series of restoration prophecies are cited as being fulfilled in those who believe 
“out of every nation and all tribes, peoples, and tongues” in 7:9, 15-17. This is 
consistent with the identification elsewhere in the NT of the church as composed 
of Jews and Gentiles as true “Jews” (Rom. 2:28-29), “Israel” (Rom. 9:6; Gal. 
6:15-16), the true “circumcision” (Phil. 3:3), “the twelve tribes” (cf. Jas. 1:1; 
5:14), or dispersed Israelites (1 Pet. 1:1; 2:9). 

Therefore, John can refer to unbelieving ethnic Israelites as “those who 
say they are Jews and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan” (2:9; 3:9). This 
NT development stems from the OT, where Gentiles who converted to Israel’s 
religion became true Israelites (e.g., Exod. 12:37-38; Ruth 1:16ff.; 2 Samuel 
11), and such conversion formed a part of Israel's restoration prophecies (e.g., 
Pss. 47:9; 87; Isa. 66:19-21; Zech. 2:11; 8:23; 9:7; 14:16-19). 

The implausibility of a literal view of Rev. 7:3-8 is increased by the fact 
that it would mean that the OT allusions to the enemies of God’s people 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse must entail the bizarre belief on John’s part that 
all these enemies also will be literally revived (e.g., Sodom and Egypt in 11:8; 
Babylon in chs. 14-18; Gog and Magog in 20:8). 

In Hermas, Similitudes 9.16 believers possess ‘the name of the Son of God” and 
this is equated with ‘‘receiving the seal of the Son of God.” In 9.17 some of these believers 
are referred to as ‘‘twelve stones,” “twelve mountains,” “‘twelve tribes that inhabit the 
whole world,” and “twelve nations” who inhabit the world. These nations ‘were called 
by the one name of the Son of God . . . , having received the seal.” This reflects the 


earliest interpretation of Rev. 7:2-8 and 21:12-20, and it views the twelve tribes as the 
church, the true Israel. 

Some have attempted to argue for a nonliteral understanding of the twelve tribes 
on the basis that the tribes of Dan and Ephraim are omitted. This could suggest that John 
does not envision a literal restoration of Israel, since two tribes are missing, and the only 
restoration prophecy in the OT listing all the tribes includes Dan and Ephraim (Ezekiel 
48).132 But others suggest that Dan is omitted because of the Jewish tradition that held 
that the antichrist was expected to come from that tribe.!33 

Possibly Dan is omitted because it was closely associated with idol worship (Judg. 
18:16-19; 1 Kgs. 12:28-30; Targ. Pal. Exod. 17:8; Targ. Pal. Num. 11:1; Yarg. Cant. 


131. So Beale, “Old Testament Background of Reconciliation”; idem, “‘Did Jesus and His 
Followers Preach the Right Doctrine from the Wrong Texts?” 

132. E.g., Ladd, Revelation, 114-16. 

133. Cf. Test. Dan 5:6-7; cf. also Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 5.30.2; Hippolytus, De 
Antichristo, 14-15, who interprets Jer. 8:16-17 as a prophecy of the antichrist, who will arise from 
the tribe of Dan. Kraft, Offenbarung, 127, argues that Gen. 49:17 may have given rise to such a 
tradition, especially because of its parallelism to Gen. 3:15 and proximity to the Judah prophecy of 
Gen. 49:9-11. Midr. Rab. Num. 2.7 states that the emblem on the banner carried by the tribe of Dan 
was a serpent and cites Gen. 49:17 in support of this. Cf. also Midr. Rab. Num. 13.8. 
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2:15; Targ. Jer. 8:16; Midr. Rab. Gen. 43.2; Midr. Rab. Num. 2.10; b. Sanhedrin 96a; 
Pesikta Rabbati 11.13; 12.13; 46.3; Sifre Deut. 357 on Deut. 34:1). In Targ. Pal. Num. 
22:41-23:1 Dan is said to have been involved in “strange {i.e., idol] worship” and then 
in the latter part of ch. 23 the Targum says that “they who serve false idols are not 
established among the tribes of the sons of Israel.” The conjecture that a scribe mistook 
a supposed abbreviation AAN for MAN (= Manasseh) in Rev. 7:6 is unlikely because 
their is no ms. evidence for such an abbreviation. 

Ephraim likewise may have been excluded from the Revelation 7 list because of 
its association with idolatry. Ephraim was noted in distinction from the other tribes for 
its penchant for idolatry, for which it was to be exterminated by divine judgment (Hos. 
4:17~14:8; cf. Hos. 5:9). Some suggest that these two omissions could be a hint that John 
is conducting a polemic against a part of the professing church who are compromising 
through idolatry. But since these are omissions, they more likely point in the opposite 
direction, to an attempt to portray the professing church as apparently pure. Even though 
the whole church makes a profession of faith, it has become impure like Israel of old. 
And, as in Israel, only a remnant in the professing church will be saved. This is consistent 
with chs. 2~3, where the same portrait of the church is found, and with Ezekiel 9, where 
those marked are a remnant to be saved from the wrath coming on the majority of 
Jerusalem's inhabitants. 

Therefore, Revelation 7:3-8 does not picture the prophecy of Ezekiel 48 and other 
related restoration prophecies as fulfilled with literal precision, since Dan and Ephraim 
are excluded (in Ezekiel 48 Dan appears first and Ephraim sixth; also Test. Dan 5:9-13 
refers to the end-time restoration of Dan; the Temple Scroll (11QT 39. 11-13; 40.14-41.10] 
also includes Dan in its end-time tribal list; for evidence that John has in mind, at least 
partly, the list of tribes found in the Ezekiel 48 prophecy of the restored eschatological 
Israel, see above on 7:3 and on 21:9~22:5). This lends more plausibility to a figurative 
understanding of the tribal list in Revelation 7. Joseph is sometimes included in the OT 
lists (e.g., Genesis) and sometimes represented by Ephraim and Manasseh (Ezekiel 48). 
In Revelation 7 Joseph and Manasseh are apparently substituted for Dan and Ephraim 
in order to obtain the full number of twelve and thus to emphasize that this is the complete 
people of God.!34 : 

Corsini holds the unusual view that those sealed in 7:4-8 are ethnic Israelite saints 
who have been redeemed as a remnant throughout the OT period of the nation’s existence. 
He sees the number symbolically emphasizing that they are the totality of the redeemed 
from that period.!35 

The participle éodpayiopévor (“sealed”) is nominative, but should be genitive, 
modifying the directly preceding tov éoppayiopéve (“‘of the ones sealed”). Some solve 
the problem by saying that the nominative participle functions as a finite passive verb 
under the influence of Aramaic use of participles as verbs.!36 A more probable reason 
for the grammatical awkwardness is that it is deliberately used to introduce and draw 


134. The list of tribal names and their order in Revelation 7 is unique in all of biblical and 
Jewish literature. The OT has about twenty variants, including lists with from ten to thirteen tibes 
(cf. G. B. Gray, EB IV, col. 5209). Nevertheless, the number twelve is predominant. For a survey 
of tribal lists in early Judaism in comparison to Revelation 7 see Bauckham, “List of Tribes,’’ who 
also summarizes and evaluates other recent attempts to explain John’s list, primarily that of C. R. 
Smith, “Portrayal of the Church as the New Israel.” Cf. the brief analysis by Winkle, ‘Another 
Look at the List of Tribes in Revelation,” who contends that Dan is omitted because it was associated 
with Judas Iscariot and his forfeiture of apostolic office, though only later Christian tradition supports 
such an association. 

135. Corsini, Apocalypse, 158-59. 

136. S. Thompson, Semitic Syntax, 66-69. 
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attention to the inclusio formed by 5dSexa. yrrdec éopporyopévor (‘12,000 sealed”) 
in v 5a and v 8c, which plausibly reflects a similar inclusio of the numbering of the tribes 
of Israel in Num. 1:19 (“the [Moses] numbered them”) and 1:44 (“Moses and Aaron 
numbered [them]”; likewise LXX). The change to the nominative participle in Rev. 7:4 
and 8 may even echo the passive verb in Num. 1:19 (LXX “were numbered”’) and the 
passive participle in 1:44 (MT “‘were numbered’’)./37 

(5) Another view of the 144,000 is that it is a figurative number for the 
totality of the redeemed, formed as an army to conduct ironic holy war. Bauck- 
ham has argued convincingly that the numbering of Rev. 7:4-8 suggests that 
those numbered are an army.!38 The main evidence for the view is fourfold. 

(a) The reason for a census in the OT was always to determine the military 
strength of the nation (e.g., Num. 1:3, 18, 20, etc.; 26:2, 4; 1 Chron. 27:23; 
2 Sam. 24:1-9).139 The repeated phrases ¢x ovAtic (‘‘from the tribe of”’) in Rev. 
7:4-8 may echo the almost identical éx tig ovATic (“from the tribe of”) in Num. 
1:21, 23, etc. (note also “‘of the sons of Israel” in Num. 2:32 and the same phrase 
in Rev. 7:4). 

(b) Those counted in the OT were males of military age, and the 144,000 
in Rev. 14:1-4 are “male virgins.” 

(c) The military census of Numbers 1 has influenced the account in 1QM 
of the Qumran community’s understanding of the imminent messianic war, when 
they would reconquer the land of promise. For instance, 1QM organizes the 
army of the Qumran sect into the traditional grouping of twelve tnbes (2.2-3, 
7; 3.13-14; 5.1-2; 6.10; 14.16). 

(d) There is evidence that the end-time expectation of the return of the ten 
tribes also included a hope that they would take part in a final war to defeat 
decisively God’s enemies (though this point is less convincing, except for the 
appeal to Isa. 11:14, which is preceded by reference to ‘‘the root of Jesse,” 
probably alluded to in Rev. 5:5). Together with Isa. 11:14, this last point of 
Bauckham finds more support from Isa. 14:2 and Mic. 5:6-9, the latter of which 
in the LXX refers to a ‘‘ruler of Israel’’ from “Judah,” whose ‘‘exoduses are 
from the beginning” (5:1[2]), who will ‘‘shepherd his flock” (5:3[4]), which is 
called ‘‘the tribes of Israel” (4:14[5:1]), “the sons of Israel’’ (5:3), a “remnant 
.. as lambs” and a “remnant . . . as a lion’”’ (5:7-8 [B}). These OT prophetic 
descriptions behind Rev. 7:3-8 provide further reasons that Judah is first in the 
tribal list and hint at an identification of a remnant from ‘‘every tribe of the sons 
of Israel”’ in Rev. 7:3-8 both with 5:5 and the group in 7:9ff., who are also 
alluded to as sheep who will be shepherded (7:17). 


137. That this analysis of the purpose of the grammatical irregularity is viable is pointed to 
by Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 217-29, who has argued convincingly that the numbering 
described in Rev. 7:4-8 suggests that those numbered are an army commissioned for spiritual holy 
war (on which see directly below). 

138. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 217-29; so also in less developed form in Valentine, 
“Theological Aspects of the Temple Motif,” 219-23. 

139. The use of “thousand” in Revelation 7 may also have a military connotation, as in 
Numbers 1; 31:14, 48, etc.. So Boring, Revelation, 131. 
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In the context of Revelation, this military force in 7:4-8 conquers its enemy 
ironically in the same way in which the Lamb has ironically conquered at the 
cross: by maintaining their faith through suffering, the soldiers overcome the 
devil (see the concluding comments on 2:26-28; see also on 5:5-6; 7:14; 10:5-7; 
12:11). Consequently, they are those who ‘follow the Lamb wherever he goes” 
(14:4). In particular, 7:4-8 portrays an army ready to fight, and 7:14 interprets 
the manner of their fighting: they conquer in no other way than that of the Lamb, 
by persevering in the midst of suffering (see on 7:14; for identification of the 
group in 7:4-8 with that in 7:9-17 see further the introductory comments on 7:9). 

In the light of the original meaning of the OT census lists (Numbers 1ff.), 
“from the tribe of” in vv 4-8 may have no connotation of a remnant from a larger 
unbelieving community, but may be only part of the census terminology carried over 
from the OT. But the phrase ‘“‘from the tribe of” may in fact refer to a remnant 
because of (1) the added idea in the Revelation context of “‘sealing” and its 
redemptive meaning, (2) the War Scroll's idea of the Qumran community as a holy 
“remnant” from the larger Israelite nation, expressed in language drawn from the 
census in Numbers (e.g., see 1QM 13.8; 14.9),!40 (3) the similarity of & guAtic 
(“from the tnbe of’) in 7:4-8 to éx navtdc E6vouc xol dvAGV (‘from every nation 
and [all] tribes”) in 7:9, as well as in 5:9 (& nd&onc dvvAiic [“‘from every tribe’’)), 
which both refer to people redeemed from out of a larger mass of earth’s inhabitants. 
Furthermore, (4) the parallel in 14:1-4 speaks of the 144,000 holy warriors as both 
“purchased from the earth” and “purchased from among people” and then further 
defines the ‘‘earth”’ and “people” in 14:6 as “‘every nation, tribe, tongue, and people” 
(név EBvoc xal OvATV xa YA@ooav xai Aadév). Therefore, the conscription lan- 
guage of the OT census lists may have served the additional purpose of fitting into 
the theology of the remnant found throughout the Apocalypse and so was accord- 
ingly enriched. This points further to our above conclusion that the group of 7:4-8 
represents a remnant from the visible church, which professes to be true Israel. 

Bauckham notes that the saints’ washing of their robes fits the narration of ‘‘victory 
in a holy war, since the washing of garments was part of the ritual purification required 
after shedding blood (Num 31:19-20, 24; cf. 19:19).” He also observes that 1QM 14.2-3 
affirms that the sect’s warriors will be required to do the same after their holy battle: they 
“shall wash themselves of the blood of the guilty cadavers,” a holy war tradition that 
Bauckham sees ironically reinterpreted by Rev. 7:14: “and they washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.””!4! According to this view, “the blood of 
the Lamb” refers to the saints’ suffering, which is like Christ’s, and not to Christ’s atoning 
death for them. However, both may be in mind, as is argued below (see on 7:14). 


140. All men of twenty-five to sixty were to serve in some capacity in the army of Qumran 
(see Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, 52-53). This fighting force was to represent the women and the older 
and younger members of the community. The same representational aspect is present in the OT 
census lists. 

141. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 226-27. 
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GOD AND THE LAMB ARE PRAISED FOR MAKING MANIFEST 
THE REDEMPTION OF MULTITUDES BY PROTECTING THEM 
THROUGH A PURIFYING TRIBULATION (7:9-17) 


A number of commentators, including those holding to a literal view of the 
144,000, argue that this segment introduces a new group, different from the 
group in 7:3-8, because that group was precisely numbered, whereas the multi- 
tude in 7:9ff. is without number. Furthermore, the first group is identified as a 
remnant of Israelites and the second as peoples from throughout the earth. Others 
make a distinction along different lines, seeing the 144,000 as martyrs and the 
second group as all believers, including martyrs.!42 Some see both groups as 
only martyrs. !43 

However, as others have observed, the likelihood is that there is only one 
group, portrayed from different perspectives.!4 The first pictures the church as 
the restored remnant of true Israel, whose salvific security has been guaranteed. 
They are numbered exactly because God has determined exactly who will 
receive his redemptive seal, and only he knows the precise number of his true 
“servants” (so 7:3; 2 Tim. 2:19). Because of this, the exalted saints who have 
suffered so far are told in 6:11 that they must wait for vindication ‘‘a while 
longer until the number of their fellow servants .. . who were to be killed... 
should be completed.” The second picture in 7:9-17 understands the same host 
from the viewpoint of their actual vast number. Although they are a saved 
remnant, they are also those who have been gathered from all over the earth and 
have lived throughout the entire period of the church age. Therefore, they are a 
multitudinous throng. 

7:9-17 describes the heavenly reward for those who have been sealed and 
are able to persevere through the tnbulation that the four horsemen will finally 
unleash on the earth. The people in 7:3-8 and 7:9-17 can be identified from the 
fact that the group in vv 9-17 is described as fulfilling Isaiah’s and Ezekiel’s 
restoration prophecies conceming Israel (see on vv 15-17) and as persevering 
through the “great tribulation” foretold by Daniel as coming on faithful 
Israelites (see on v 14). In the interpretative paraphrase of Rev. 7:1-17 in 4 Ezra 
2:33-48 those sealed in 7:3-8 are understood to be Gentile citizens of Zion, and 
the multitudes in 7:9ff. as the same group (also identified with the saints in Rev. 
6:11). Likewise, Apoc. Elijah 5:4-6 merges the portrayal of the groups in 7:3-8 
and 7:9-17: saints are described as those who have “‘on their forehead the name 
of Christ,” and a “seal” on their hand being taken out of tribulation and led to 
a heavenly “holy land,’’ so that “the son of lawlessness [will not] be able to 
prevail over them’’; they are also described as wearing ‘“‘white garments” and 
promised that ‘‘they will not thirst’’ (so similarly Apoc. Elijah 1:9-10). This view 


142. E.g., A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 52-53, 99. 
143. E.g., Caird, Revelation, 93-103. 
144. E.g., see the analysis by Ulfgard, Feast and Future, 70ff. 
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of the relationship of the two segments in ch. 7 is strengthened by the pattern 
elsewhere: what John sees is interpreted by what he then immediately hears (cf. 
5:6 with 5:7-14; 14:1 with 14:2-5; 15:2 with 15:3-4; 17:1-6 with 17:7-18), or 
vice versa (cf. 5:5 with 5:6; 9:13-16 with 9:17-21). 

Bauckham plausibly observes that the relation between the two segments 
is precisely parallel to the relationship between the lion and the lamb in 5:5-6. 
Just as John hears about a lion and sees its meaning through the symbolism of 
a lamb, so he hears about the 144,000 and then understands what the number 
means by seeing a vision of the innumerable multitudes. ‘To the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah [5:5] . . . corresponds a list of the sealed of the tribes of Israel, 
headed by those of the tribe of Judah [7:5]. . . . To the Lamb standing (5:6), 
who has ransomed people from every tribe, tongue, people and nation (5:9), 
corresponds the multitude from all nations, tribes, peoples and tongues, standing 
before the Lamb (7:9).”!45 The parallelism between ch. 5 and ch. 7 is confirmed 
further by Bauckham’s earlier suggestion that 7:4-8 depicts the numbering of 
an army for holy war, led by Judah, which 7:9-14 pictures as fighting ironically 
by persevering faith in the midst of suffering and worldly defeat!46 (see the 
concluding comments on 7:4-8, especially on the significance of the Isaiah 11 
and Micah 5 background, the latter portraying latter-day Israel as a ‘‘remnant 
...@sS lambs” and a “remnant . . . as a lion” [LXX of 5:7-8 (B)]). This analysis 
falls in line with the end-time expectation of the regathering of the twelve tribes 
in Test. Jos. 19:1-8, where they are defended in the last battle by leaders 
described as ‘‘a lamb... and... . a lion” (though appearing in the midst of 
Christian interpolation, these metaphors appear to be original). 

That the group in 7:9ff. is the same group of warriors as in 7:4-8 is 
suggested further by the observations that “multitude”’ (SyAoc) in 7:9 can be 
translated “army” and that ‘“‘white robes” (7:9) and palm branches (7:9) are 
associated elsewhere with military victory (see respectively 2 Macc. 11:8 and 
1 Macc. 13:51; cf. Test. Naph. 5:4; see below on 7:9). The viable translation of 
outnpta in 7:10 as “deliverance, victory” would also seem to confirm this 
conclusion. !47 

Some have attempted to argue that if the two groups in 7:1-17 are not 
identified, that would imply that only ethnic Jews are sealed and that Gentiles 
do not benefit from the seal.!48 Logic does not demand this conclusion, but it 
is unlikely that John, or any other NT writer, would single out Jews for special 
blessings to which Gentiles have no access. This is especially the case here, 
since John has already referred to Gentiles with Israelite names and applied to 
them OT prophecies about the end-time salvation of Israel (see above on 7:4-8), 
and he will continue to do so in 7:9-17. 


145. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 215-16. 
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The identification of the Israelite tribes with the innumerable multitude is 
also suggested by observing (as seen above on 7:4-8) that all unbelievers have 
been given a satanic mark also on their foreheads, which ensures that they will 
not believe in Christ (13:16-17; 14:9-11). This implies that all other people 
receive the divine seal, both believing Jews and believing Gentiles. Therefore, 
it is unlikely that John would single out the Jews only as being sealed in 7:3-8. 

In this light, the following flow of thought is discernible in chapter 7: God 
and the Lamb are glorified (7:9-12) because of the heavenly reward of redemp- 
tive rest that they have bestowed on the entire people of God (7:15-17). This 
reward is a result of the people’s perseverance through “the great tribulation” 
(7:14) of the ‘four winds” (7:1-3; 6:1-8) by means of the protective seal given 
by God (7:3-8). 


Redeemed Humanity and the Heavenly Host Praise God and the 
Lamb for the Salvation That They Have Accomplished (7:9-12) 


9 Asin 4:la, Meté& taite (“after these things’’) does not mean that the events 
of this vision occur in history after those of 7:1-8 but only that this vision itself 
came after the preceding one. The innumerable group are those who have been 
saved ‘from every nation, tribe, people, and tongue,”’ the same phrase from 
Danie] 3-7 also found in Rev. 5:9 describing those who have been redeemed 
by the Lamb (see on 5:9 for the connection with Daniel). 

That this is the same group as in 5:9 is confirmed further by the fact that 
both here and there they are directly related to the Lamb (‘‘standing before . . . 
the Lamb”’). In 5:10 the redeemed are portrayed as fulfilling the prophesied 
reign of Israelite saints from Dan. 7:22, 27 and are given a title of Israel from 
Exod. 19:6. The “multitude” here is to be understood in like manner, especially 
since they also are described in what follows as fulfilling OT prophecies con- 
ceming Israel (see on 7:14-17). 

The phrase SyA0¢ noAtc, Sv dprOpfioa adtov ovdeic 25ivato (‘‘a great 
multitude, which no one was able to number”) evokes the promise to Abraham 
and Jacob that God would multiply their descendants, ‘‘who will not be num- 
bered for multitude” (i obx cpOunOricetar bnd tod nArBovc; cf. the LXX of 
Gen. 32:13[12]; 16:10 above all, as well as the LXX of Gen. 13:16; 15:5; 22:17: 
26:4; Hos. 2:1{1:10); Jub. 13:20; 14:4-5; Heb. 11:12).!49 The descendants or 
“seed” who would become so numerous are not the nations but Israel as it would 
be multiplied in Egypt and thereafter in the Promised Land. This promise began 
to be fulfilled in the Israelite seed by the time of the exodus (Exod. 1:7; Deut. 
1:10; 10:22) and later during Solomon’s reign (3 Kgdms. 3:8). 


149. See D’ Aragon, “Apocalypse,” 478; Mounce, Revelation, 171, Sweet, Revelation. 150, 
Hughes, Revelation, 95; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 223; and Ulfgard, Feast and Future, 94, 
who see the link, Cf. also Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 123. 
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Therefore, the multitudes in Rev. 7:9 are the consummate fulfillment of 
the Abrahamic promise and appear to be another of the manifold ways in which 
John refers to Christians as Israel. This falls in line with the first application of 
the fourfold Danielic formula in 5:9-10, where the redeemed from all nations 
fulfill the priestly mission of Israel from Exod. 19:6 and the prophesied reign 
of Israel from Daniel 7 (see on 5:9-10!). The Abrahamic promise is applied by 
Targ. Jer. Num. 23 to ethnic Israel: “‘Who can number the youth of the house 
of Jacob, of whom it is said ‘They are to be like the stars of the skies’ ” (for the 
same application see also 1QH 4.27; 9.38; Midr. Rab. Num. 2.11-18; cf. J En. 
65:12 and see below). The multitudes of 7:9 are the innumerable true Israelite 
descendants of Abraham (cf. Gal. 3:7, 29),150 

That these multitudes are to be identified with the tribes of Israel in 7:4-8 
may be implied by Jewish tradition, which saw either the census in Numbers or 
the tnbes of Israel as the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham that his descen- 
dants would be multiplied. For the latter, see 1 Chron. 27:23; Josephus, Ant. 
11.133. For the former, pseudo-Philo 14.2, after citing the promise of Gen. 22:17, 
states, ““By number they will enter the land, and in a short time they will become 
without number.” !5! Similarly, Midr. Rab. Num. 2.12 sees Num. 2:32 (“‘These 
are they that were numbered of the children of Israei"’) as a fulfillment of the 
promise’ God ‘made a promise to Abraham, and that promise was fulfilled when 
the children of Israel came out of Egypt.” Further, Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.147 
paraphrases Exod. 12:37-38 by asserting that “over six hundred thousand men 
of military age” departed from Egypt (cf. Exod. 12:37) in addition to “‘the rest 
of the multitude . . . [which] could not easily be counted” (od pddwe &pioun- 
@fjvan) together with a “crowd” (SyAo0c) of Egyptians. The LXX refers to “the 
mixed multitude’’ of the Hebrew text of v 38 as “a great mixed company” 
(éxipuxtog moAuc). Strikingly, Apoc. Abr. 29:17 refers to the Abrahamic promise 
being fulfilled in a remnant Israelite “seed” of the patriarch during the end-time 
trial, which will be ‘‘protected”’ and will ‘strive in the glory of my [God’s] name 
toward the place prepared beforehand for them.” This remnant ‘will exist together 
with a redeemed ‘‘great crowd” of Gentiles (Apoc. Abr. 29:3-4, though that is 
possibly a Christian interpolation). 

In reflecting on the promise to Abraham, later Jewish tradition even asked 
how some OT texts could affirm that the people of Israel could be counted even 
though the promise said that Israel would multiply so much as to be uncountable? 
One answer was that only God is able to know the exact number of the true 
remnant in Israel, yet no human is able to count the total number when con- 
sidered from the eternal or heavenly perspective (e.g., Midr Rab. Num. 2.14, 
18-19; Sifre Deut. 47; b. Yoma 22b). Another was that during any particular 
generation when the majority of Israel is disobedient, one can count the faithful 


150. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, 206. 
15]. Cf. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 223-24. who sees some association between the 
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remnant; but when the nation is faithful (in the messianic era when all the 
obedient are gathered together according to Midr. Rab. Num. 2.14) there are too 
many to count (so Midr. Rab. Num. 2.18; 20.25; Sifre Deut. 47; b. Yoma 22b). 
For example, Midr, Rab. Num. 20.25 affirms, “In this world ..., as a result of 
misconduct, [faithful] Israel are numbered, but in the time to come, the number 
of the children of Israel . . . cannot be measured or numbered.” It is striking 
that this tradition is based partly on Numbers 2, which has been seen above to 
lie partially behind the numbering in Rev. 7:3-8 and which links 7:3-8 to 7:9-17. 

The existence of such a Jewish interpretation concerning the simultaneous 
definite and indefinite number of Israel, though from later tradition, should be 
a caution that the same kind of distinction on John’s part is no basis for distin- 
guishing the numbered tribes of 7:3-8 from the innumerable multitudes of 
7:9-17.152 In fact, this may be another of the author’s ways of speaking of the 
church as true Israel: 7:3-8 speaks of the true remnant within the confessing 
church, and 7:9-17 concerns the innumerable accumulation of that remnant 
before God's throne for eternity. 

A similar parallel occurs in Gal. 3:16, 26, 29, where Paul sees that the 
promise of an Abrahamic seed is an easily countable remnant, yet also refers to 
many: the “promises to Abraham” did not refer “to many, but to one... 
[namely] Christ”; yet all Christians are ‘‘sons of God” through identification 
with Christ, so that they also “are Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.” 

The saints wear “white robes” (see on 3:4-5; 7:13-14) and hold ‘‘palm 
branches in their hands” as they stand before the throne of God and before the 
Lamb. “Palm branches” is an allusion to the festival of Tabernacles (e.g., Lev. 
23:40, 43; Neh. 8:15; 2 Macc. 10:7).!53 In the OT this was both an annual 
occasion of national thanksgiving for the fruitfulness of crops and acommemora- 
tion of Israel’s dwelling in tents under divine protection during the journey out 
of Egypt (Lev. 23:40, 43) and thus a reminder that Israel’s continued existence 
as a nation was traceable ultimately to God’s redemption at the Red Sea and 
victory over the Egyptians. In 1 Macc. 13:51 and 2 Macc. 10:7 palm branches 
signify victory over an enemy; likewise Philo, Leg. Alleg. 3.74, refers to a “palm 
tree [as] a symbol of victory” (goivié, odpBoAov vixnc; cf. Suetonius, Gaius 
32). John now applies this imagery to people from all nations, who rejoice in 
their latter-day exodus redemption, in their victory over their persecutors, and 
God’s protection of them during their wilderness pilgrimage (Rev. 12:6, 14) 
through the “‘great tribulation” (see on 7:13-14). 


152. See Disterdieck, Revelation, 238-44, who identifies the group of 7:4-8 as Jewish 
Christians and that of 7:9ff. as Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
153. See further Ulfgard, Feast and Future, 89-92, 95. 
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THE ABRAHAMIC PROMISE 
The Promise in Genesis and John's Understanding of It 


Bauckham asserts that Rev. 7:9 alludes precisely to the form of the patriarchal promise 
occurring in Gen. 17:4-6; 35:11; and 48:19, where the patriarchs are referred to as 
progenitors of a multitude “of nations.” He mentions in particular Gen. 17:4, whose “‘a 
multitude of nations” (rAt\Goug é6vav) he sees reflected in John’s “‘a great multitude . . . 
from all nations” (SyAo¢ modus . . . Ex Tavtd¢ EBvouc). This allusion is, he says, sign- 
posted by the placing of ‘‘nations” (f@vouc) first, which is unique among the fourfold 
formulas elsewhere in the Apocalypse (see on 5:9), and by the grammatical awkwardness 
of “nations” being set apart from the rest of the members of the formula. He concludes 
that the significance of this is that ‘7:9 as a reinterpretation of 7:4-8 indicates not so 
much the replacement of the national people of God as the abolition of its national limits,” 
which is consistent with 21:12, 24-26, where the gates of the new Jerusalem have ‘‘the 
names of the twelve tribes” and remain open for the nations to enter.!54 

This view is plausible and is not ultimately inconsistent with the conclusions drawn 
above. But ‘‘which no one could number” in 7:9 recalls specifically the patriarchal 
promises to the ethnic Abrahamic seed, as analyzed above, and is not from Genesis 17, 
35, or 48. Consequently, the allusion includes reflection on the other formulations of the 
promise. Furthermore, while Gen. 17:4-6 repeatedly calls Abraham “the father of a 
multitude of nations,’ which certainly includes Gentiles, it is the multiplication of the 
ethnic seed stemming only from Sarah that is later identified as the promised covenantal 
line of Abraham (17:8-19) and is contrasted with the noncovenantal multiplication “of 
nations” from Ishmael (17:18-21; cf. LXX). Therefore, the covenantal promise in 17:7 
to Abraham’s “seed” that God would ‘“‘be God to you and to your seed” is made to the 
ethnic seed through Sarah and the patriarchs, not to the other nations mentioned in 17:4-6. 
The reference to ‘‘a company of nations’ coming from Israel (= Jacob) in Gen. 35:11 
appears to be defined further in 35:12 as his ethnic Israclite “‘seed” to whom God would 
give the land; Ephraim’s seed “becoming a multitude of nations” in Gen. 48:19 may 
likewise be understood as referring to the increase of his tribal seed, especially in the 
light of the earlier promise to Jacob in 48:3-4. Therefore, the “nations” in Genesis 35 
and 48 may be figurative for the increase of the seed of ethnic Israel, not of Gentile 
nations. This has partial precedent in 17:20, where Ishmael’s ethnic seed is referred to 
as a “great nation” and “twelve princes,” the latter of which the LXX translates as 
“twelve nations.” Likewise, in contrast to Ishmael’s nations, Gen. 17:16 appears to refer 
to Sarah’s ethnic seed as ‘“‘nations,” which may be a way of referring to the twelve tribes 
of Israel. A weakness of this view is that the plural of géy (‘‘nation’’) in the OT in general 
and in the patriarchal promises outside 17:16; 35:11; and 48:19 in particular refers to 
nations outside Israel. This suggests that the same is true in the passages in question in 
Genesis 17, 35, and 48. On the other hand, singular géy (“nation”) does refer only to 
the ethnic patriarchal seed in 12:2; 18:18; 35:11; and 46:3. 

If this discussion is plausible, then 17:4-6 is the only text in Genesis that clearly 


154. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 224-25. 
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refers to the patriarchal progeny as “nations,” including Gentiles. All the other promises, 
perhaps even Genesis 35 and 48, refer to the ethnic seed that has national Israel in view. 
Furthermore, the designation of a multiplied “‘seed” never refers to Gentiles in the various 
forms of the promise, but only to the patriarchal ethnic line (though cf. Gen. 21:13 and 
48:19, the latter of which is under scrutiny). Together with these observations and the 
fact that the reference to Gentiles in Gen. 17:4-6 is not part of the salvific, covenantal 
promise of the passage, this passage is not singled out for allusion in Rev. 7:9. 

On the other hand, a more probable analysis is that Gen. 17:2ff. and especially 
Gen. 35:11 and 48:3-4, 19 refer to the increase of the Israelite seed, which becomes so 
dominant on earth that other “nations” identify with Israel and are accordingly blessed 
by being included in God's people, true Israel. This would be in accordance with the 
Gen. 1:26-28 commission, which is interwoven with all three of the patriarchal promises 
mentioned above. This analysis is confirmed from Gen. 22:17-18 and 26:4, which makes 
it explicit that the multiplication of the patriarch’s ‘‘seed”’ refers only to Israel and that 
the “blessing” of the “nations” results from the Israelite seed’s domination of the nations 
(cf. also Gen. 24:60). And this is the way the OT and Judaism later work out the promise 
with respect to the Israelite seed (e.g., Exod. 1:7; Deut. 1:10; 10:22; 3 Kgdms. 3:8; 4 Ezra 
3:15-17; pseudo-Philo 23) and Gentiles (e.g., Isa. 11:14; 14:2; 19:24-25; Mic. 5:6-9; Jub. 
22:11; 24:10-11; 26:23; Sir. 44:21; Apoc. Abr. 20:5; though Jub. 20:10 exceptionally 
appears to include all of Abraham’s children in the promise of seed). Such a concept 
would fit nicely with Rev. 7:9 and Bauckham’s view of it. 

John may have understood the patriarchal promises of Genesis 12 conceming 
progeny as referring to (1) the multiplication only of the Israelite seed, with the Gentiles 
blessed by that multiplication, (2) the multiplication of an Israelite seed together with the 
blessing of an increase of a Gentile seed, or (3) the blessing on the Gentiles being their 
ultimate inclusion in the multiplied Israelite seed as they identify with them by faith. 
Whichever view John held, it is probable that 7:9 reflects the idea that the Jewish Christian 
church is the fulfillment of the Abrahamic promise and that they are able to participate 
in that fulfillment because they have identified with the Messiah from Judah (the head 
of the tribes in 7:4-8), who is the end-time fulfillment of the true Israelite “seed” of 
Abraham (as in Gal. 3:16, 29, which aligns most with the first or third altematives; see 
on 2:17 and 3:12 of the saints’ identification with Christ as the fulfillment of true Israel). 

Closer to Rev. 7:9 than Gen. 17:4 or any of the other Genesis promises mentioned 
above is a textual tradition in Gen. 22:17-18: ‘your seed . . . which cannot be numbered 
because of the multitude (nu, ovx [eE]aprOnenoetat ano tov nAnBovc!55) ... and in 
your seed will be blessed all the nations (néevto. t& €6vN).” If John alludes to this textual 
tradition, then he regards the blessing on the nations resulting from the multiplied Israelite 
seed as the nations themselves becoming identified as a part of Israel. 


The Grammatical Problem 


There are three grammatical incongruities in 7:9. First, there is the redundant pronoun: 
“which no one was able to number if” (a similar redundancy is in 7:2). As before, this 
is probably a stylistic Semitism (see, e.g., on 3:8 and 13:8b). Second, singular TOV TOS, 
E8vouc (“every nation”) is followed by discordant plural terms for people groups (ai 
guia xal Aadv xa ywoodv), which forces the translator to understand navtéc as a 
plural (= “‘and all tribes, peoples, and tongues”; note also the following discordant plural 
participles). Third, the nominative participle éotétec (‘‘standing”) is followed by the 


155. Cf. this textual variant in VG apparatus: Tht I 196 661. 
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accusative nepifeBAnusvouc (“clothed”), which should be nominative in line with the 
case of the preceding participle. Some solve this difficulty by saying that the author 
carries over eidov (“I saw”) from the beginning of v 9, so that the second participle is 
accusative because it is seen as the object of the initial verb. However, this does not 
explain why the first participle is nominative rather than accusative. Some suggest that 
the second participle is an accusative absolute, reflecting a Semitic verbal style, which 
would enhance the OT color of v 9.156 

Bauckham suggests, perhaps rightly, that the second irregularity is intended to 
highlight the language associated with the Abrahamic promise, especially in light of the 
observation that “nation” does not occur first in the six other standard fourfold people- 
group formulas elsewhere in the book; furthermore, the formula of 7:9 is set apart from 
the rest, since it has a mixture of singular and plural, which is unique among all the 
others, which use either only plurals (11:9; 17:15) or only singulars (5:9; 13:7; 14:6). 
The irregularity of the redundant pronoun and the participial lack of concord may be 
stylistic signposts further hinting that an OT allusion is to be recognized. !57 


10 As true Israelites, the white-robed people celebrate an eschatological feast 
of tabernacles in heaven to commemorate joyfully their end-time salvation, 
which is attributed to “‘God, who sits on the throne, and to the Lamb.” Their 
“salvation” (Gw@tnpic) lies in their victorious resistance to the forces of evil, 
which have attempted to thwart their faith (so 12:10-11; 19:1-2). The “over- 
comers” acknowledge that their victory is really God’s victory, since it has been 
obtained by his power (so 12:10-11). “The salvation” includes the idea of 
preservation, since the white robes symbolize a purity resulting from persever- 
ance through testing (see on vv 13-16). The preservation of the saints’ faith is 
attributed to God’s sovereignty. God protects their faith in the midst of trials by 
means of the seal that he imparts to them (7:1-3). This salvific victory is 
consummated by God’s judgment of the sinful world, which has attempted to 
seduce the faith of his people and has persecuted them (19:1-2; for the ideas of 
victory and deliverance from persecutors in connection with owtnpia. see Ps. 
3:3 and its preceding context; cf. Jonah 2:9-10). 

This analysis of 7:9-10, which has emphasized the depiction of the mul- 
titude with Israelite designations, points further to an identification of the people 
in 7:9-17 with the sealed Israelites in the preceding section. !58 

Ywrtnpta (“‘salvation’’) in Paul often has the idea of “deliverance” from sin and 
judgment (likewise o@w [“save”] in Paul and in the Gospels; although in the latter 
“deliverance” from sickness is included, but usually as a metaphor for Jesus’ power to 
deliver from sin). However, the noun occurs only once in John and three times in 
Revelation. The context of sealing to protect from tribulation (7:1-8) and of rewarding 


for perseverance through trial (7:9-17) supports the classical meaning for oatnpic in 
7:10 of “preservation,” “deliverance,” “means of safety,” “suarantee for safety,” 159 
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which is still attested in the LXX and the NT (e.g., 1 Pet. 1:3-9 in its context in the 
epistle).160 

11-12 The angels surrounding the throne area also extol God in conjunc- 
tion with the praises offered in v 10. They glorify God for redeeming, protecting, 
and granting victory to the multitude. God has been able to do this because of 
his “wisdom ... and power and might.”” Consequently, the heavenly host rec- 
ognizes that this redemptive work demonstrates that only God possesses these 
sovereign attributes and is worthy of receiving eternal “blessing and glory... 
and thanksgiving and honor.” 

uty (“‘Amen’’) introduces and concludes the praise formula in order to 
confirm emphatically the certainty and factual truth of the redemption wrought 
by God.!6! Even though the Lamb is not explicitly mentioned, he is still in mind, 
since he and God are addressed with the same doxologica] language in 5:12-14, 
where they are praised for redeeming people from throughout the world. 

Although “amen” at the end of v 12 could be a liturgical addition,!62 that is 
unlikely because of a lack of external evidence (the omission is attested only by C pc t 
Fulg Prim). The double use of “‘amen” in Jewish liturgical contexts and elsewhere in the 
NT also suggests its originality here. For the OT-Jewish background of the liturgical 
praise language of 7:11-12 see on 5:12-14, especially with respect to Daniel. It is natural 
for the Danielic language to be positioned here because of the preceding formula from 
Daniel in 7:9 and the following reference in 7:14 to the tribulation of Dan. 12:1. Among 
all the prophets, the cosmic scope of God’s end-time victory and judgment finds most 
emphasis in Daniel. This is one of the reasons for its appearance here and elsewhere in 
the Apocalypse. 


Those Remaining Loyal to Christ through Tribulation Demonstrate 
That They Have Truly Been Cleansed by His Redeeming Death 
(7:13-14) 


The identity of the people ‘clothed with white robes” in v 9 is clarified, as is 
the question of where they came from before they appeared in the heavenly 
court. One of the elders asks John if he knows the identity and origin of the 
people. John does not know and refers the question back to the elder: “my lord, 
you know.” The address to the elder expresses an attitude of subordination, 
courtesy, or respect,!® but reveals nothing about. whether the speaker is an 
exalted saint or an angel (see on 4:4 for identification of the ‘‘elders”). The 
elder answers the question when it is clear that John does not know. 

The first answer is that these people have come ‘from the great tribula- 
tion.” Some assume that the people are a select group who have been martyred 


160. J. Schneider and C. Brown, DNTT III, 205-16. 

161. The Gospel of John has this double ‘‘amen” twenty-five times. In the Qumran documents 
the double use functions likewise in response to the priests’ praise of God’s glory and blessing on 
all who have entered into the community. Cf. H. Bietenhard, DNTT I, 97-99. 

162. Cf. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 742. 

163. Swete, Apocalypse, 102. 
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for their faith because they have died during the tribulation. But it is not clear 
that martyrdom is in mind.'® Nevertheless, even if these people are martyrs, it 
would be best to view them as representative of all believers who must suffer.!65 
Therefore, the picture would apply generally to all Christians who suffer in 
various ways for their faith (see further on 6:4, 8, 9-10). Christians begin to 
share in Christ’s death when they are baptized. “The approaching crisis will 
indeed demand faithfulness up to death (2:10, 12:11), but it is the pattern [of 
suffering], not the physical dying, which matters. . . .""166 


—_——— ree 


THE “GREAT TRIBULATION” 
Its Background and Nature 


Dan. 12:1 is acknowledged as the likely origin for the idea of “the great 
tribulation”: ‘‘there will be a time of tribulation, such tribulation as has not come 
about from when a nation was on the earth until that time’’ (Theod.). That Daniel 
is in mind is also apparent from the fact that the phrase “great tribulation” occurs 
in the NT outside Revelation only in Matt. 24:21 (@Aiyic pey&An), where it is 
part of a fuller and more explicit reference to Dan. 12:1 (cf. likewise Mark 
13:19; 1QM 1.11ff. prophesies that God will protect Israelite saints as they pass 
through the imminent, unprecedented “time of distress” prophesied in Dan. 
12:1, after which they will be rewarded with eternal blessing [1QM 1.8-9]). 

In Daniel’s tribulation, the eschatological opponent persecutes the saints 
because of their covenant loyalty to God (cf. Dan. 11:30-39, 44; 12:10). Some 
will apostatize and persecute those remaining loyal, especially attempting to 
cause them to forsake their loyalty (11:32, 34; 12:10; Dan. 11:32 of the Greek 
OT (Theod.; cf. LXX] makes the Jewish apostates, not the evil pagan king, the 
subject of the “seducing”). The same idea is involved in the tribulation in 
Revelation 7, since the seven letters in chs. 2 and 3 have revealed that three of 
the churches addressed (Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodicea) are in danger of losing 
their identity as the true people of God and two others are in the process of 
seriously compromising their loyalty to Christ (Pergamum and Thyatira). A 
similar idea occurs again in 7:3-8, where only a remnant among the professing 
new covenant community on earth, the church, is given a seal to remain faithful. 

Therefore, the tribulation consists of pressures to compromise faith, these 
pressures coming both from within the church community through seductive 


164. Against Charles. Revelation I, 209-14. 
165. So, e.g., Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 337. 
166. Sweet, Revelation, 151. 
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teaching and from without through overt oppression. Sometimes the persecution 
is economically oriented (so @Atyic [“tribulation”] in 2:9, and @Atyou [“‘to 
afflict” in Lev. 26:26, referring to a “famine of bread” and distributing “loaves 
by weight,” which stands partly behind Rev. 6:5-6). At other times the tribulation 
is heightened to include imprisonment and even death (so 6ATyic [‘‘tribulation”’] 
in 2:10). Whatever its nature, tribulation always comes because of believers’ 
faithful witness to Jesus (so @Atyic [“‘tribulation”] in 1:9; cf. 6:9). The “‘great- 
ness” of the tribulation is the intensity of the seduction and oppression through 
which believers pass. Some suggest that peyaAn (‘‘great’’) refers to the immense 
totality of tribulations that have occurred throughout the whole course of the 
church age,'§7 which is possible but is not emphasized. 

This period is also a time of punishment for unbelievers (2:22). The use 
of the article highlights that this is the expected tribulation prophesied both by 
Daniel and Christ. But this tribulation does not occur only at the very end of 
history.!68 The trial has already been set in motion in John’s day (see on 1:9; 
2:9-10, 22; so likewise John 16:33; Acts 14:22; Rom. 5:3; 8:35-36; 2 Tim. 3:12; 
21 of Paul’s 23 uses of 6Aiwic [“‘tribulation”) refer to a present reality). 

Elsewhere John sees the end-time prophecies of Daniel already beginning 
to be fulfilled (see on 1:1, 13, 19; note that John 5:24-29 sees the resurrection 
of the saints predicted in Dan. 12:2 as being inaugurated in Jesus’ ministry). 
This could be supported by viewing the article in 7:14 as anaphoric, referring 
back in part to the “great tribulation” that was to occur imminently in the church 
of Thyatira (@Atyw peyoAny in 2:22).169 “The great tribulation” has begun with 
Jesus’ own sufferings and shed blood, and all who follow him must likewise 
suffer through it, this corporate identification of suffering believers with Jesus 
is expressed especially by ovyxowavdc év ti OAlwet .. . xal bropovi ev Inood 
(“fellow-partaker in the tribulation . . . and endurance in Jesus’) in 1:9, as well 
as by Col. 1:24 and 1 Pet. 4:1-7, 12-13.170 

Indeed, the author of 1 Macc. 9:27 understood that the “great tribulation” 
of Dan. 12:1 had already begun in the second century B.c., as a result of the 
chaos produced by Judas’s death at the hands of Israel’s enemy: ‘‘So was there 
a great tribulation (OAiwic weyGAn) in Israel, the like of which had not occurred 
since the time that a prophet was not seen among them.” Midr. Ps. 119.31 applies 
the Dan. 12:10 tibulation prophecy to the afflictions of Israel throughout history: 
“we have long since become white, we have long since been tried . . . [with] 


167. Alford, Greek Testament IV, 628; Lenski, Revelation, 261. 

168. Against the Scofield Bible; Fiorenza, Priester fur Gort, 393, Mounce, Revelation, 173: 
A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 485; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 146-47; Charles, Revelation I, 199, 
209; Thomas, Revelation 1-7, 494-98. 

169. Thomas, Revelation, 1-7, 496, makes the same connection. but sees both Passages as 
referring to a future, severe stage of trial at the end of history. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 72, sees 
7:14 as developing the “hour of testing” in 3:10. 

170. See further Allison, The End of the Ages. See likewise H. Schlier, TDNT Ill, 145, who 
sees 1:9 and 2:9 as beginning stages of the “great tribulation” of 7:9. 
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all kinds of troubles. . . . Can there be a trial greater than this?” The midrash 
goes on to cite Ps. 79:10, as does Rev. 6:10, in a context of asking how long it 
will be before God takes vengeance against the persecutors. We have seen that 
the “hour of testing” in Rev. 3:10 also alludes to Dan. 12:1, 10, and that it 
appears to include the entire time before Jesus’ ministry and the parousia. If so, 
the present analysis of the tribulation in 7:14 is supported further, though others 
also see a parallel between 3:10 and 7:14, but see both as alluding to a final 
trial at the very end of history.!7! The tribulation has begun in the present and 
will be intensified in its severity at the end of history (e.g., 20:7-9; cf. 2 Bar. 
48:31; Test. Mos. 8:1 for a futuristic interpretation of the tribulation of Dan. 
12:1). 


Its Location in Time 


The variant reading @Atyeux peyaAng (“‘of a great tribulation”) in uncial A may reflect 
one of the earliest interpretations identifying ‘the great tribulation” of 7:14 with the 
“great tribulation” of 2:22 (@Aiyw peydAny), as well as with 1:9 and 2:9-10. This may 
also have been sparked by the scribe’s recognition that 6Aiyic (“tribulation”) predomi- 
nantly refers to a present reality in the Pauline literature. 

However, in support of an exclusively futuristic view of the tribulation in 7:14, 
Charles appeals to Shep. Hermas, Vision 2.2.7-8, which he rightly affirms is based on 
Rev. 7:14 and 3:8, 10: parxtpior tpeic Sco1 bropévete thw OAtyiv tiv epxouévny tiv 
HEYGAnV, xal boo1 obx dpviicovta: tiv Cwtv abtdv (“blessed are you, as many as 
endure the coming great tribulation and as many as will not deny their life,” which the 
next line defines as denying ‘their Lord”).!72 

Nevertheless, the context shows that the tribulation that will come in the future is 
but a continuation of what has already begun. Vision 2.3.1 describes Hermas himself as 
already enduring “great tribulations” (weydAac 6Afyers), as others have also (so 3.2.1). 
And 2.3.4 asserts that “tribulations come” (@Aiyic Epxetan) on others if they deny the 
Lord. The phrase “great tribulation,” found in 2.2.7-8 and 2.3.1 occurs also in 4.3.4-6, 
referring to a reality presently experienced by Hermas, which serves as a “type of the 
great tribulation that is to come” (or “‘type of the tribulation that is coming with great- 
ness”). These verses allude not only to the descriptions in Dan. 11:35 and 12:10!73 but 
probably also to the incomparable “tribulation” in Dan. 12:1, which suggests that the 
earlier references in Hermas to the tribulation are also based on Dan. 12:1, as is Rev. 
7:14. Some preterists believe that the great tribulation was to take place before and during 
the fall of Jerusalem in a.D. 70. But they do not adequately explain how the churches of 
Asia Minor would be affected by a future tribulation limited to Jerusalem or even to 


Palestine.!74 


171. E.g., Fiorenza, Priester fir Gon, 393. 

172. Charles, Revelation 1, 199. 

173. See Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 228. 

174. E.g., see D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 213-24. 
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CLOTHING WASHED WHITE: 
THE OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 


The effect of the tribulation on the saints is expressed in the last two phrases of 
7:14 concerning their attire. Their reaction to temptations to compromise and to 
oppression has been to continue to trust in the Lamb, who bought them by his 
blood (5:9). Such enduring faith to the end demonstrates that they have been 
“released from their sins by his blood” (1:5) so that their sins have been washed 
away and they have been purified (cf. Heb. 9:14; 1 John 1:7). The same thought 
may occur in 19:13-14, where Christians are said to be “‘clothed in fine linen, 
bright and clean.” They are clothed thus because they have identified with Jesus, 
who was “clothed with a robe dipped in blood.” This “fine linen represents the 
righteous acts of the saints,” which are expressions of their faith in Jesus’ 
cleansing blood (19:8), which achieved ironic victory at the cross. Some com- 
mentators see Christ’s garments stained with blood in 19:13 as an allusion to 
his death. But it more likely refers to the blood of his enemies, whom he defeats 
(see below and the comments on 19:13). 

That they have ‘washed their robes . . . in the blood of the Lamb” points 
to an identification of the saints’ endurance throughout the church age with that 
of Jesus’ own suffering (see likewise on 6:9; 12:11). This identification could 
be enhanced by the stnkingly similar portrayal of Jesus in 19:13 as ‘‘clothed 
with a robe dipped in blood.” Therefore, that ‘‘they washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb” in 7:14 means that, despite resistance, 
they have continued believing in and testifying to the Lamb’s death on their 
behalf, which has taken their sin away and granted them salvation (the aorists 
refer to action performed by the saints on earth during the tribulation). Herein 
lies the reason for their victory over the world (so also 12:11) and for their song 
of praise in 7:10 ascribing their ‘‘salvation’’ or ‘“‘victory’’ to the Lamb. Con- 
sequently, they have been “clothed in white robes” to signify their redemptive 
purity (nepipeBAnpevous otoAasc Aevxcic, 7:9; almost identically 7:13).!75 This 
generally reflects the OT metaphor of cleansing polluted garments, which con- 
notes forgiveness of sins in Isa. 1:18; 64:6; Zech. 3:3-5. ; 

The tribulation has refined their faith. It has tested them, and their per- 
severance through the trial has proven their faith as genuine. This is especially 
clear from Rev. 6:9-11, where “those who were slain because of the word of 
God and because of the testimony that they maintained” were given a ‘‘white 
robe” (otoAt| Aevxt}). Likewise, the twenty-four elders in 4:4 are ‘clothed in 
white garments” (nepifeBAnuévoucg tv ipatioig Aevxoic), probably because of 
their perseverance through suffering for the faith. Conversely, those in the church 
who compromise and do not witness to Christ because of trials have ‘soiled 
garments” (3:4) Such compromise demonstrates ungenuine faith (cf. 21:8),176 


175. On the salvific connotation of robes see further Holtz, Christologie, 71-74. 
176. Cf. A. F. Johnson, ‘Revelation,” 486. 
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The metaphor of making oneself white by persevering in faith through 
tribulation is found in the OT only in Daniel 11-12. Dan. 11:35 affirms that 
oppression and suffering come “in order to refine, purge, and make them white 
until the end time” (so also 12:10; cf. éxAevxaive [‘‘be made white’’] in Dan. 
12:10 (Theod.] and Aevxaive [“‘make white’’] in Rev. 7:14). The LXX of Dan. 
11:35 replaces the MT’s “‘in order to refine, purge, and make them white (labén) 
until the end of time” with ‘‘to cleanse (xo6apica1) themselves and in order to 
be chosen out, even in order to be cleansed (cig 1) xa8aproOfjvar) until the 
time of the end.’’ This change has the saints cleansing themselves and being 
cleansed by the end-time trial, which is part of God’s purpose of election (though 
éxAéyoua. [ “choose, select” could just as well be a refining metaphor in the 
sense of “‘selected out” as a result of a purifying process; the Greek represents 
Hebrew bdrar,'7" which can have the same two meanings). Theod. has “in order 
to test them by fire and to choose and in order that they should be manifested 
at the time of the end” (the implied subject of “to test’’ and ‘‘to choose’’ must 
be God because of the decretive nature of the verse). The LXX of 12:10 adds 
to the other MT and Greek terms that ‘‘many should be sanctified (4pac@io).” 

Therefore, the image of saints with ‘‘cleansed, white robes” in Rev. 7:9, 14 
and elsewhere in the book connotes a purity that has been demonstrated by 
persevering faith in Christ’s redemptive death (= “blood’’), that faith tested by a 
purifying fire. 3:18 emphasizes the aspect of purification by nearly equating the 
exhortations to “‘buy .. . gold refined by fire in order that you should become rich” 
and to “buy white garments in order that you should clothe yourself.” The reference 
in ch. 7 is a fulfillment of the Daniel 11-12 preview of the latter-day tribulation, 
where the saints are “made white” through the “refining,” “purging,” and 
“cleansing” fire of persecution, so that they come out as undefiled and blameless 
(cf. 14:4-5). This is yet another way in which the saved multitude from the nations 
are identified as authentic Israel. For it is they who fulfill the Daniel prophecy 
concerning the tribulation that the remnant of faithful Israel was to endure. 

Consequently, the ideas of the saints “cleansing” or “washing” them- 
selves and of them “‘being made white” are both found in Daniel’s expectation 
of the final distress, which is thus the most plausible background for these ideas’ 
presence in Rev. 7:14 (xa8apita [‘‘cleanse”] and mAbve [“‘wash’’] are some- 
times virtually synonymous in the LXX —e.g., Lev. 13:58-59; 14:1-11; the 
white robes are also called ‘‘clean” [xa@apdéc] in Rev. 15:6; 19:8, 14). This 
confirms further the link seen above with the same context of Daniel. And this 
OT background is also implicit in Rev. 3:4b-5a, where those receiving “white 
robes” have their names written in ‘the book of life,” a partial allusion to the 
book of life in Dan. 12:1-2. Bauckham has confirmed the presence of the Daniel 
11-12 background in Rev. 7:14, highlighting even the parallel of the retlexive 
nuance of the verbs in Dan. 12:10 and the Revelation text.!78 


177. See BDB, 140. 
178. Climax of Prophecy, 227-28. 
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In the light of this analysis, the metaphor of washing white robes in blood 
primarily connotes the objective reality that the saints have been cleansed from 
their sin by their persevering faith in Christ’s death for them, that faith having 
been refined by trials. The reference to the saints making themselves “white in 
the blood of the Lamb” may be intentionally ambiguous and may also suggest 
that their endurance through suffering is being modeled on Christ’s endurance 
through suffering.!79 Nevertheless, since ‘the blood of the Lamb” refers to 
Christ’s own blood and not that of saints, the focus is on the cleansing effects 
of his death on their behalf.'8° Indeed, references to Christ’s blood elsewhere 
always refer to his suffering (1:5; 5:9; 12:11). When John wants to refer to the 
saints’ suffering, he uses phrases like ‘‘the blood of saints” (17:6; likewise 6:10, 
18:24; 19:2). 

Therefore, the picture does not primarily connote the idea of a select group 
of martyrs, but encompasses the entire company of the redeemed.!8! This is 
confirmed by 22:14, where ‘‘those who wash their robes” in order to enter the 
new Jerusalem are contrasted with all unbelievers, who are not able to enter!82 
(v 15; note the same kind of contrast in 21:7-8). 

The image of washing robes in blood could also be derived from Gen. 49:11, 
where the prophesied ruler from the tribe of Judah is said to “wash his robe in wine and 
his garment in the blood of the grape” when he defeats his enemies in the last days (cf. 
49:1, 7). If there is such an allusion, the saints would be seen in Rev. 7:14 as corporately 
participating in the ironic victory that the Messiah has inaugurated at the cross (see on 
5:5-6, which alludes to Gen. 49:9; cf. also 6:9-10). Perhaps both Genesis 49 and Daniel 
1]-12 stand behind Rev. 7:14. This is supported by 19:13, where Jesus is depicted as 
“clothed with a robe dipped in blood,” behind which the picture in Targ. Pal. Gen. 49:11 
may stand: “his garments, dipped in blood, are like the outpressed juice of grapes” 
(likewise Targ. Neofiti; see further on 19:13). 

In place of &mAvvav (‘they washed”) part of the ms. tradition has emAatovav 
(“they enlarged” or ‘‘made broad” their robes). This is perhaps due to a scribe’s unin- 
tentional misreading or faulty hearing of the text. The change did not result from a scribe’s 
inability to accept the paradoxical metaphor of washing in blood, since the following 


verb “made white” poses the same paradox but remains unchanged throughout the ms. 
traditions. 


ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 
BACKGROUND OF 7:14FF. 


In addition to the Daniel 11-12 background, 7:14ff. possibly also evokes an escalated 
Exodus pattem applied to the church’s redemptive pilgrimage: (1) a great multitude 
coming out from tribulation (e.g., tiv GAiww Exod. 4:31 LXX), followed by (2) Israel's 


179. Likewise Krodel, Revelation, 186-87; Boring, Revelation, 131. 

180. Against Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 228-29, who sees the focus of ‘‘blood” on the 
saints’ own suffering. 

181. So also Britsch, Offenbarung I, 336-37; Hohnjec, Das Lamm, 86-87, the latter following 
others in seeing the portrayal of martyrs as representative for all saints. 

182. Cf. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 72. 
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“washing (rAvw) garments” (Exod. 19:10, 14) and (3) being sprinkled by blood (Exod. 
24:8) to (4) prepare for God’s tabernacling among them, which (5) provides them with 
food, water, protection, and comfort.!83 This follows naturally from 7:9, which echoes 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which commemorated Israel’s dwelling in tents under divine 
protection during the pilgrimage in the wilderness after the redemption from Egypt (Lev. 
23:40, 43; see above on 7:9). Ajlusions to the exodus are found elsewhere in the Apoc- 
alypse (e.g., 1:5-6; 5:9-10; 15:2-4; the trumpet series, the bowl series). 

Combined with Ezekiel 37 may be an echo of Isa. 4:4-6 in Rev. 7:14-16: “For the 
Lord will wash away (éxnAvvei) the filth of .. . Zion and Purge out the blood from the 
midst of them. . . . And it [God's glory] will be for a shadow from the heat, and as a 
shelter . . . from inclemence and from rain” (cf. Targ. Isa. 4:4-6).'84 


People Are Allowed Entrance into the Salvation Rest of God’s 
Presence Because They Have Been Redemptively Cleansed (7:15-17) 


15 The introductory 51& todto (“for this reason”) explains that the saints’ 
perseverance in Christ and resulting purity (vv 13-14) are the basis for their 
entrance into the presence of God and the Lamb (vv 15-17). Sinful people must 
flee ‘‘from the presence of the one sitting on the throne” because he is holy and 
must pour out his wrath on sin (6:16-17). But those believing that the Lamb has 
appeased God’s wrath on their behalf and consequently have been declared 
“clean” and “righteous” (cf. 19:8b) are allowed entrance “‘before God . . . the 
one sitting on the throne” (7:15). They are able to enter God’s tabernacling 
presence and serve him because the Lamb has reversed the effects of Adam’s 
fall by suffering the “painful curse of death” in their place (so 21:3-4, 6 and 
22:1-4; cf. 1:18; 5:6, 9, 12). Their steadfast faith qualifies them to enter, and 
their entrance itself is a reward for maintaining their faith despite tribulation (so 
22:14). The final reward of rest in the presence of God and the Lamb forms the 
basis for the saints’ glorifying God and the Lamb in 7:9-12. 


THE IDEA OF BELIEVERS AS PRIESTS AND ITS OLD 
TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 


V 15 is a development of the priesthood theme introduced in 1:6 and 5:10 (cf. 
5:9, 10 with 7:9, 15), which also alluded to Exod. 19:6. Similarly, Rev. 7:15 


183, Cf. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 167, for the basic pattern. 
184. See Ulfgard, Feast and Furure, 93-99, for an overview of the use of the OT in Rev. 7:9-17. 
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may continue to echo Exod. 19:10, 14, where the people must consecrate 
themselves by “‘washing their garments” in order to dwell in God’s presence. 
Those who have come out of the tribulation function as priests, since they wear 
white robes purified with blood and “‘perform service night and day in the 
temple,” which probably has a broader OT background: see Lev. 8:30, where 
the priests’ garments also are sprinkled with blood to signify consecration to 
serve God in the tabernacle. Moses consecrated Israel’s priests by sprinkling 
sacrificial blood on them and on the altar (Exod. 29:10-21). The priestly nature 
of the nation Israel is also suggested when Moses consecrates the Israelites in 
precisely the same manner as Aaron and his sons (Exod. 24:4-8). 

Similarly, in Rev. 1:5-6 and 5:9-10 believers are made a priesthood as a 
result of having been “loosed from their sins” and ‘‘purchased” “‘by the blood” 
of Jesus (likewise, Heb. 9:14 asserts that the result of Christ’s blood ‘‘cleansing”’ 
believers is to qualify them to ‘‘serve”’ [Aatpedw] God).!85 The connection with 
1:5-6 and 5:9-10 shows that here all Christians are in mind, not merely martyrs 
or some other special class of saints (note also the verbal parallel of 5:9 with 
7:9a and 7:14b). This is also evident from the fact that the same hymns found 
in 7:10-11 following the phrase “a great multitude . . . from every nation and 
all tribes and peoples and tongues” in 7:9 also follow the virtually identical 
description of redeemed multitudes in 5:9ff. 


THE “TEMPLE” AND ITS OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 


The reference to the multitudes being ‘‘in his temple” (év t@ vad adt0d), where 
God “tabernacles over them,” is a clear echo of the prophecy of Israel’s resto- 
ration in Ezek. 37:26-28 (cf. LXX). There God says, “I will establish my 
sanctuary (&yu) in the midst of them forever. And my tabernacle (xatacxtivw- 
016) will be over them... when my sanctuary (&yia) is in the midst of them 
forever.” The link with Ezekiel is confirmed from the parallel in Rev. 21:3, 
where Ezek. 37:27 is quoted more fully and is immediately followed in 21:4, 
6b by the same OT allusions found in 7:16-17. Yet again, the innumerable 
multitudes of redeemed in the church are viewed as the fulfillment of a prophecy 
conceming Israel’s latter-day restoration. The application of Ezek. 37:27 to the 
church is striking because Ezekiel emphasizes that when this prophecy takes 
place the immediate result will be that “‘the nations will recognize that I am the 
Lorp who sanctifies Jsrael, when my sanctuary is in their midst” (37:28). 
Therefore, Ezekiel 37 was a prophecy uniquely applicable to ethnic or 
theocratic Israel in contrast to the nations, yet now John understands it as fulfilled 
in the church (for the same kind of reversed application of OT prophecy see on 


185. Fiorenza, Priester fir Gott, 395-96, also views the redeemed in 7:15 as having a priestly 
role on the basis of the OT connotation of their “standing” in 7:9, their white robes in 7:14, and 
their “serving” (Aatpevw). 
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3:9, which also finds the title “Jews” inappropriate for unbelieving ethnic Jews). 
The application of this Israelite prophecy to the church is highlighted by the 
fact that Ezek. 37:27 refers to Israel as “‘my [God’s] people,” which is a title 
included in the fuller quotation of Ezek. 37:27 found in Rev. 21:3, which is 
likewise applied to the church. This is in contrast to rabbinic tradition, which 
understood the promise of Ezek. 37:27 to be ‘‘the extra advantage that Israel 
possesses over proselytes”’ and to be applicable only to “the tribes of the Lorp” 
and to “families of pure [ethnic] birth in Israel” (b. Kiddushin 70b). 

Rev. 7:15 does not portray a literal ‘‘temple’”’ in which the saints serve 
God (so 21:22). Rather, as the second part of the verse reveals, the temple now 
consists in the presence of the Lamb and of ‘‘the one sitting on the throne, who 
tabernacles over his people’ (so also 21:22). God ‘‘tabernacling” (cxnvéo) with 
his people also continues the theme of the Feast of Tabernacles from 7:9 (cf. 
toptr oxnvev in Lev. 23:34; Deut. 16:13, etc.). The exalted saints thank God 
not only for protecting them through their wilderness journey in the world but 
also because they are finally enjoying his full and intimate presence. 

The verb oxnvdw (“‘tabermacle’”’) in v 15 may be a play on words with Shekina 
and may therefore call to mind the presence of Yahweh with Israel in the wilderness and 
later in the temple. Shekina is a noun form of the Hebrew verb shdkan (“dwell’’), whose 
consonants are virtually identical as the infinitive form of oxnvdw (oxnvodv).!86 

Rev. 7:9-i7 may reflect a contemporary Jewish interpretation of Zechariah 14. 
Targ. Jon. Zechariah 14 adds to the MT the following elements: at the end time “spring 
waters will issue from Jerusalem” (v 8), ‘‘the inhabitants of the earth . . . will serve before 
the Lorp with one accord” (v 9), and the Lord ‘‘will surround the whole land” (v 10). 
In Zech. 14:16-21 both the MT and the Targum prophesy that “Jerusalem will dwell in 
security” (v 11) and that Gentiles will believe in the Lord and celebrate the Feast of 
Tabernacles in the house of the Lord.!87 In this connection, the prophecy of Zech. 2:10-11 
could have formed part of the background for the picture of God dwelling with the saints 
in the temple in Rev 7:15, together with Ezek. 37:27 (twice it says that “I [God] will 
dwell in your midst’’).!88 Zech. 2:11 also says that “many nations will join themselves 
to the Lorp in that day and will become my people,” a title elsewhere in the OT referring 
to Israel (e.g., Hos. 1:9-10; 2:23). Zech. 14:16-19 apparently prophesies that Gentiles 
will celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles at the end time because Zechariah 2 has already 
predicted that believing Gentiles will become part of faithful Israel in the latter days (cf. 
also Zech. 8:20-23). 


16-17. The saved multitudes who enjoy God’s presence continue to be de- 
scribed as the fulfillment of Israel’s prophesied restoration. They enjoy the 
comforts of the divine presence that were promised as a part of the restoration. 
John appeals to Isa. 49:10, which affirms one of the results of Israel’s restoration 


186. So Sweet, Revelation, 154; Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 338. 

187. On this see in further detail Draper, “‘Heavenly Feast of Tabernacles,” although he does 
not identify the multitudes with those sealed in 7:3-8. 

188. Cf. W. Michaelis, TDNT VII, 380. 
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into the presence of God: “‘they will not hunger or thirst; neither shall the heat 
or the sun smite them . . . and by fountains of waters he will lead them” (cf. 
John 6:35). The “fountains of waters” from Isaiah have now become “fountains 
of the waters of life.” Cwrjc (“‘of life”) could be an appositional genitive (“‘foun- 
tains of waters, which are life”) or more likely an adjectival genitive (‘‘fountains 
of living waters”). These “living waters,” which represent eternal life, have 
their origin in God and the Lamb (so 21:6; 22:1, 17; J En. 48:1-4 is a develop- 
ment of the Isaiah text together with Isa. 49:6; cf. also Jer. 2:13 LXX; J En. 
96:6; Pss. 36:8-9; 46:4-5; Prov. 14:27; Isa. 12:3; 33:21; 55:1-3; Joel 3:18; John 
4:14; 7:38; in contrast 1QH 8.4-10 identifies the Qumran Teacher of Righteous- 
ness as the fount of living waters from which the saints should drink). This is 
the life of eternal fellowship with God and Christ. 

This fellowship is reserved for those who have maintained their faith in 
the Lamb’s atoning death and their testimony to his redemptive work. Con- 
sequently, the church fulfills the restoration prophecy of Isa. 49:10, whereas 
Jewish tradition interpreted Isa. 49:10-13, 21 as fulfilled only by Jewish exiles, 
especially the ‘“‘ten tribes” (e.g., Pesikta Rabbati 31). Rev. 22:17 suggests that 
saints begin to partake of this water in the present age: “‘let the one who is thirsty 
come; let the one who desires take of the water of life freely” (see on 22:17). 

The Lamb’s position “in the center of the throne” corresponds to 7:10, 
where both God and the Lamb are praised by the multitudes for accomplishing 
salvation. As a result of his death and resurrection, the Lamb has been exalted 
to God’s nght hand. Consequently, in 5:11-14 and 7:10 he is given the same 
adoration as God, and in 7:17 he is located on the throne next to God because 
he has shown that he is equal to God (so initially 5:4-14),189 

It is Christ’s divine position “in the midst of the throne” that is the basis 
(6t1, v 17) for the removal of the saints’ former affliction (represented by hunger, 
thirst, and extreme heat). He is able to provide divine comforts because he is in 
the position of the divine. Because he is their divine shepherd and they are his 
sheep, he will protect them, as a shepherd protects his sheep. 

Even the image of the Lamb “shepherding them” in v 17 comes from Isa. 
49:9, where God says that “‘in all paths they will be pastured” (so also 49:10). 
Ps. 23:1-2 may also be echoed, since there also we see God as a shepherd, 
providing his people with water and leading them. Both Isaiah 49 and Psalm 23 
portray God as the shepherd, so that Christ’s shepherding role here enhances his 
position as a divine figure. “Shepherd them” (nowavei odtovc) in v 17 may 
be used in place of the almost synonymous “pasture” (BooxnOrjcovtat) found 
in the LXX of Isaiah. This is suggested by the context of Ezekiel 37, just alluded 
to in 7:15, which says that “David... will be one shepherd of all” Israel when 
God establishes his tabernacle among them (Ezek. 37:24-28; see also 34:23-25, 
where “David” as “one shepherd . . . will shepherd them [nowavei avtov<]’’). 

The association of the Lamb with David is natural because of the Lamb’s 


189. See further Hohnjec, Das Lamm, 89-91. 
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prior identification as ‘‘the Lion that is from the tribe of Judah, the root of 
David” in 5:5-6 and the emphasis given Judah by its priority in the list of tribes 
in 7:4-8 (see the comments there). Whether or not the image of one sheep leading 
others was a familiar one in ancient Palestine, the reason for the picture here is 
to emphasize the identity of the Lamb with his people. He is the corporate 
representative of his saints. Therefore, just as he first suffered and received his 
reward at the resurrection, so his flock follow the same pattern in their own lives 
(see on 1:5, 9, 20; 7:14). He led them by the Spirit on earth and will lead them 
in person in the future. 

An allusion to a restoration promise from Isa. 25:8 is appended at the end 
of the Isa. 49:10 wording: “God will wipe away every tear from their eyes.” In 
Isaiah this end of mourning is said to come because God ‘“‘will swallow up death 
for all time” (the opening of Isa. 25:8 = the end of 25:7 in English versions). 
Although John omits this reason, he probably assumes it here, and he does 
include it in Rev. 21:4: ‘death will be no longer,” which is placed directly after 
“he will wipe away every tear from their eyes.” The picture of a Father gently 
wiping away his children’s tears is but another metaphor Isaiah used for the 
joyous relief of the coming restoration. Those who had faithfully endured suffer- 
ing, including death, during the captivity would be comforted by God’s presence 
and rejoice in the salvation for which they had waited (Isa. 25:8-9; cf. Jer. 31:16 
for a similar metaphorical depiction of Israel’s restoration hope). As in 7:15-17a, 
John sees the OT hope of Israel’s joyous restoration fulfilled in the salvation of 
Christian multitudes who have so faithfully suffered for Christ. 


THE TEMPORAL LOCATION OF 7:13-17 


The scene in Rev. 7:9-17 does not only portray God’s protection of Christians 
on earth! or only the final reward of the church living only at the climax of 
history.!91 Vv 13-14 portray the overall process of those who persevere and 
enter into and begin to participate in the enjoyment of God’s presence and eternal 
blessings (see further below). 

But the focus of the second half of chap 7 is in vv 9-12 and 15-17, where 
all Christians appear to be pictured enjoying their eternal reward. And now, not 
merely a part receive this reward (as in 6:9-11), but the totality of the faithful 
who have lived throughout the ages. This is suggested by the fact that the section 


190. Against Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 82-83. 
191. Against Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 140, 144-45, who nevertheless acknowledges that 


wv 9-12 give the impression that the church of all ages is in mind and that vv 15-17 anticipate the 
eternal felicity of all of God's people. 
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follows a vision of the last judgment (6:12-17) and the sealing of God’s servants 
(7:1-8). Therefore, the saints’ eternal comfort is contrasted with the terror of 
punishment for the ungodly and is set forth as a reward for enduring the 
tribulation, as a result of being sealed. That this is a picture of the consummated 
eternal reward of all the saints is borne out by the verbal parallels between 
7:15-17 and the portrayal of the eternal state in 21:3-4, 6 and 22:3.!92 7:14-17 
depicts those who ‘“‘conquer” throughout the church age and have been promised 
that when they finish their witness they will receive white robes (3:4-5), a secure 
place in God's eternal temple (3:12), and nourishment, so that they will never 
hunger again (2:7, 17).!93 

The conclusion that all Christians are included in this picture of bliss is 
confirmed by the fact that the group with white robes in v 9 is the same as those 
who have come out of the tribulation wearing white robes and have entered into 
God's presence in vv 13-17. In v 9 this group is said to be innumerable and is 
“from every nation and all tribes, peoples, and tongues,” a formula that, as we 
have already seen, refers to all the redeemed throughout the church age (see on 
5:9; 7:2-3, 9; 14:3-4). This inclusivity in v 9 does not suit the idea that vv 13-17 
focus only on a final generation of martyrs or Christians or Jewish Christians. !™ 

The narrative of vv 13-17 is told at first in the present and past tenses: “who are 
they and whence have they come? . . . These are the ones who have come out of the 
great tribulation. They washed their robes and made them white . . . and are before the 
throne . . . and serve him” (vv 13-15a). Then vv 15b-17 are cast exclusively in the future 
tense. The shift in tenses is natural for an author recounting a vision that was seen in the 
past but predicted future events. Sometimes visions are introduced in the past tense and 
begin to be told in the past tense, but then shift to the present (e.g., 4:2-5; 5:3-5). This 
shift can indicate that John is no longer narrating what he saw in the past but what he is 
again recalling before his mind’s eye.!95 , 

On the other hand, the shift from past to present and then to future in 7:13-17 
more likely is a temporal ambiguity intended to indicate an overall process. John sees 
saints who have finished their life of testimony in the midst of trial (“they washed their 
robes and made them white’’) and are (eiow) entering God's presence after death 
throughout the church age (as in 6:9-11). Yet the future tenses indicate the completion 
of the process (to which 6:9-11 also looks toward).!96 The participle of épx6pevor (“those 
who come”’) in the first line of the elder’s words in 7:14 may function as a present finite 
verb, which is continued by two past tense finite verbs (the same Semitic verbal pattern 
is found in 1:5-6; see on 1:5).!% It is possible but not preferable to render the present 
tense in a perfect sense (‘they have come’’),!98 

That vv 14-17 speak of those in the church entering into God’s presence throughout 
the age and not merely at the end is highlighted by 22:14, where those in the church (cf. 
22:16) are “washing their robes” in the present (present participle ol nAvvovtec, “those 
who wash,” functioning as a finite verb). Then the same metaphor following the “wash- 


192. So also Briitsch, Offenbarung I, 329-30. 
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ing” in ch. 7 also follows in ch. 22 to emphasize the present possibility of blessing, but 
how present imperatives are used instead of future indicatives: ‘and ler the one who 


thirsts come (Epxéo@w); ler the one who wishes rake (AaBétw) the gift of the water of 
life’ (22:17).199 (AaPétw) the gift o ero 


THE SEVENTH SEAL AS THE CONCLUSION OF THE SEAL 
SERIES: THE LAST JUDGMENT IS DESCRIBED AGAIN AS A 
FORMAL RESPONSE TO THE SAINTS’ PETITION IN 6:10 THAT 
GOD PUNISH THE UNBELIEVING WORLD (8:1-5) 


1 When the Lamb finally opens the seventh seal the result is “silence in heaven 
for about half an hour.’” Many commentators argue that the silence demonstrates 
that this is the only seal with no content.2°0 This interpretation then allows for 
the idea that the trumpets and bowls, which follow, are then the actual content 
of the seventh seal.20! Some have contended that the silence indicates God’s 
rest, while others argue that it represents a temporary suspension of divine 
revelation.202 Others see it as humanity’s awestruck silence at the end of history 
in response to God’s full revelation of his sovereign, mysterious purposes 
throughout history.223 Sometimes the silence is seen as a dramatic pause making 
more impressive the following series of trumpet judgments.2°% Although this 
last suggestion may be generally correct, the key to the significance of the 
“silence” must lie in the connotation that it has in the OT and in Jewish writings, 
which suggests that the seventh seal had, in fact, significant conceptual content. 

The seventh seal probably continues the theme of the sixth, which intro- 
duced the beginning of the last judgment by portraying the cosmic conflagration 
and the shrieking cries of terror by the ungodly in response to their imminent 
judgment (6:12-17). This has been contrasted in ch. 7 with the portrayal of the 
sealed saints, whose faith is thereby protected (7:1-8). The result of this protec- 
tion is that the saints are enabled to stand in God’s presence forever as a reward 
for their faithful perseverance (7:9-17). The focus of the last half of ch. 7 is on 
the time after the final judgment, when the saints receive their eternal reward. 

The seventh seal picks up where the sixth left off in order to continue the 
portrayal of the final judgment. As such, like 6:12-17, it is a further answer to the 


199. For a similar analysis of the already-and-not-yet aspect of 7:9-17 see Ulfgard. Feast 
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saints’ request for judgment against the world that has persecuted them (so 6:9-11). 
The sixth and seventh seals answer this request and are thus the logical climax and 
main point of the entire seal series. The final judgment is therefore the main point 
of 6:1-8:1. God will show himself to be just and righteous at the conclusion of 
history. Saints in heaven and especially on earth can be comforted with that fact. 
Also, as in 6:12-17, the logical emphasis of the seventh seal is expressed through 
the contrast with the scene of the saints’ eternal reward in 7:9-17. 

The removal of the seventh seal indicates that all the seals have been 
removed. In the comments above on 5:2 it was concluded that the removal of 
the seals signified both Christ’s initial fulfillment of prophecy and his revelation, 
which clarifies the meaning of OT prophecy of redemption and judgment. The 
analysis above has concluded that the first five seals have set in motion the 
beginning of fulfillment of OT and NT prophecy. Christ’s death and resurrection 
have triggered the execution of the seal woes. Therefore, the first five seals 
indicate both inaugurated prophetic fulfillment and revelatory clarification of 
OT prophecy. The sixth and seventh have not yet been set in motion, since they 
refer to the Last Assize. They indicate only a clarification of OT and NT 
prophecy, which has yet to be fulfilled. Nonetheless, the cross was the beginning 
of the Last Judgment, carried out against Christ as a sacrificial substitute, so 
that his people will be able to ‘‘stand’’ through the consummation of the final 
judgment (see above on 6:17 and the introduction to ch. 7). Similarly, the first 
six trumpets are woes anticipating the day of final judgment (see below). 


“SILENCE” 
Old Testament Background 


Silence is used in a mundane, nontheological manner especially in contexts 
where someone has chosen not to speak. But the OT also associates silence with 
divine judgment (although Greek otyt{ [“‘silence”] occurs rarely in the LXX). 
Idolaters who die abide in silence (Ps. 115:17). Those who persecute God’s 
people are judged by God and consequently sit in silence in Sheol (Ps. 31:17). 
There will be a “primeval silence” at the end of history when all earth’s 
inhabitants die, immediately before the final judgment (4 Ezra 7:30; cf. 4 Ezra 
6:39, 2 Bar. 3:7). Babylon and Israel are silent because of God’s judgment 
against them (Isa. 47:5; Ezek. 27:32; Amos 8:2-3; Lam. 2:10-11; likewise in 
1 Macc. 1:3 “‘the earth was quiet before” Alexander after he defeated his ene- 
mies). An overt eschatological hope is formulated whereby “the wicked are 


silenced in darkness” because “the Lorp will judge the ends of the earth” 
(1 Sam. 2:9-10). 
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Especially relevant are Hab. 2:20 and Zech. 2:13, in which the Lord is 
pictured as being in “his holy temple” in heaven from which he executes 
judgment on the ungodly (i.e., on Babylon). That this temple is in heaven is to 
be assumed from other OT texts (e.g., Ezekiel 1) and Jewish apocalyptic texts, 
and is in fact evident from Hab. 3:3-6 and Zech. 2:13-3:2. The response or 
anticipated response to the judgment in these two texts is that “all the earth” 
and “all flesh” stand in silent awe (cf. likewise Isa. 23:2; 41:1-5). Jewish 
commentators affirmed that the Song of Moses, which predominantly predicts 
the judgment of Israel because of idolatry, caused the whole creation to respond 
in silence.205 Temple imagery is evoked again in Zeph. 1:7, where people are 
to “be silent’”’ because God is about to slay them like a cultic sacrifice (cf. also 
Zeph. 1:11: “‘all the people of Canaan will be silenced”). These three announce- 
ments of judgment from the Minor Prophets are perceived by their writers as 
cosmic eschatological expectations, as implied by the pregnant word ‘“‘all’’206 
(cf. also the note of universal eschatological judgment in Zeph. 1:2-3, 14). 

The “silence” in Rev. 8:1 is probably drawn from this OT background. 
This means that it cannot be taken as ‘‘emptiness” but represents judgment. A 
few commentators agree but see this silence as the silent calm before yet more 
tribulations before the parousia, so that the content of the seventh seal becomes, 
in essence, the following trumpets and bowls, and not the last judgment.2°” This 
is possible but unlikely because of the association of silence with climactic 
judgments in the OT texts just mentioned. Furthermore, as already suggested, 
it is not clear that the silence in these OT texts is intended to be construed as 
only temporally preceding judgment; it could be the response to judgment, and 
both understandings of it could generally be included. The main point is the 
horror of divine judgment, which has such an awesome effect that no human is 
able to verbalize a response. However brief the description, this idea‘of judgment 
composes the seventh seal. The seal should not be viewed as “empty” and 
needing to be filled with content from the trumpets. Silence has no connotation 
of emptiness at all in any of the relevant OT or Jewish texts (see further below 
on the background). 

This fits with our own argument that 8:1 is a continuation of the last 
judgment scene in 6:12-17 (and it is perhaps not coincidental that Zeph. 1:14, 
18 forms part of the OT background for “the great day of their wrath” in 6:17). 
As such, it portrays the dramatic calm either immediately preceding or imme- 
diately following the final judgment. However, such precision is likely not 
intended, so that all that can safely be said is that this is a general picture of 
the last judgment. The connection of 8:1 with 8:3-5 (developed more in the 
introductory comments on 8:6ff. below), shows that the silence is related to 
God’s heavenly temple and sacrificial altar, from which judgment emanates, 
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as in Hab. 3:3-6; Zech. 2:13-3:2; and Zeph. 1:7, 11. This emphasizes further 
the meaning of the silence — judgment — and its link with the same OT use 
of the idea. 

This meaning may be expressed by the Sahidic version of 8:1, which, in 
place of “‘there came about silence,” has ‘‘they held their mouths.”208 This 
interpretative paraphrase could correspond with Habakkuk 2, Zechariah 7, and 
Zephaniah 1, where the inhabitants of the earth are commanded to “hush” 
because they should stand in awe and dread of the coming horrific judgment. 
1QpHab 13.1-4 interprets the silence of Hab. 2:20 as “the day of judgment 
[when] God will destroy all those [among the nations] who serve idols.”’ Simi- 
larly the targumic versions of the Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah texts 
interpret the silence as the destruction of the wicked (as does Zeph. 1:11; the 
LXX of the other passages in Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah renders the 
“silence” of the Hebrew with evAaBéopar, “fear, be afraid’’). 

The idea here is not mere dread of tribulational woes.29 It is, rather, the 
calm either preceding or following the final judgment, as is evident also from 
the earlier observation that 8:3-5 continues the last judgment imagery of 6:12-17 
and 8:1. The association with final judgment is especially apparent in the light 
of the literary and thematic parallels with 11:19 and 16:18, as well as 15:2-4. 
These parallels highlight even more the fact that the last judgment is conducted 
from God’s heavenly temple. 

The silence occurs in heaven and apparently not on earth. This does not 
blunt the force of our conclusion that the silence connotes God’s judgment of 
sinners on the earth.2!0 Nor does it mean that judgment in some way takes place 
only in heaven. The metaphorical point is that the origin of divine judgment is 
God’s heavenly temple. Nevertheless, in both Hab. 2:20 and Zech. 2:13 the 
sphere of silence is focused on those on earth but only as they stand “‘before 
the Lorp,” who is in his heavenly temple. Therefore, the silence extends into 
the heavenly realm in front of the divine temple. And in Hab. 2:20 “‘all the 
earth” could represent the whole creation, including both heaven and earth. 
Consequently, while the emphasis here is on heaven, the sphere of earth is not 
excluded (cf. Ps. 76:8).2!! 


Jewish Background 


Rev. 8:1 also echoes the “‘primeval silence” expected to occur at the end of 
history, which is when all earth’s inhabitants die and which immediately 
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precedes the final judgment (4 Ezra 7:30). Silence was also understood as 
preceding the first creation in Genesis 1 according to 4 Ezra 6:39; 2 Bar. 3:7 
and pseudo-Philo 60:2. Midr. Rab. Exod. 39.9 says that immediately before the 
judgment of the Baal prophets at Mount Carmel] there was silence over the entire 
creation and compares this to the ‘waste and void” that preceded the first 
creation. 

The notion that Rev. 8:1 carries the connotation of “primeval silence” fits 
contextually, since the sixth seal has brought us up to the point when the heavens 
and earth are destroyed (6:12-14) and the last judgment begins (6:12-17; this 
follows the pattern of Targ. Pal. Deut. 28:15ff., which narrates the reaction to 
Moses’ announcement of curses coming on Israel: ‘“‘the earth trembled, the 
heavens were moved, the sun and moon were darkened, the stars withdrew their 
beams, the fathers of the world cried from their sepulchres, while all creatures 
were silent” ). Biblical thought in general and Rev. 20:11-21:1 in particular place 
the new creation after the day of judgment. Accordingly, 8:1 might be portraying 
the “silence’’ associated with that judgment, from which the creative word of 
God and the new creation come.2!2 Indeed, this Jewish tradition reflected in 
Revelation already had its antecedent in the OT: in Isa. 41:1 the nations are 
commanded to listen ‘in silence” to God’s declaration of judgment against them, 
which will precede the eschatological new creation of Israel’s land (41:17-20). 

OT and Jewish tradition also associate ‘‘silence” both with Egypt’s defeat 
and Israel’s redemption at the Red Sea. In Wis. 18:14, a “quiet silence” (jobzou 
. .  Ol¥ijG) immediately precedes God’s judgment of the firstborn in Egypt. The 
judgment originates from God’s “powerful word,”’ which “leaped from heaven 
out of [the] heavenly throne.” This last plague opened the way for Israel to leave 
Egypt (Wis. 19:1-2). This is directly followed in Wis. 18:21 by the interposition 
of a mediator (Moses), whose “‘prayer”’ (tpocevy1) for God’s protection of his 
people appears to be equated with a “propitiation of incense” (@vpidqiatog 
éE\Aaopov), as in Rev. 8:3-4 (see below). The death of the Egyptians in the sea 
is mentioned only a few lines later (19:3-5) and is followed by the deliverance 
of Israel through the sea (19:5, 8), the latter repeatedly called a new creation 
(19:6-8, 11, 18-21; the Exodus plagues are even seen as an inauguration of this 
new creation: so 11:17-18). This is strikingly similar to the association of 
judgment with silence and new creation found in other Jewish writings (see 
above), and it fits the pattern of ideas in Revelation 8. 

Other strands of early Jewish thought equate the Egyptians’ death in the 
sea with silence, followed by Israel’s deliverance (‘‘silence” is referred to twice 
in this way in Targ. Pal. Exod. 15). Ps. 75(76):7-10(6-9) says that when God 
overthrew the Egyptians in the sea, he “caused judgment to be heard from 
heaven; the earth feared, and was silent (1}ovx4&6), when God arose in judgment 
to save the meek.” This phrase is immediately preceded by the question “who 


212. So also Rissi, Time and History, 3-6; Sweet, Revelation, 159, cf. Wilcock, / Saw Heaven 
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will stand against you because of your wrath” (tig devrnotrcetat cor amd tic 
dpyiis dov;), which is almost identical to Rev. 6:16-17: ‘“‘from the wrath... 
their wrath .. . who is able to stand” (&nd tic Spyiic . . . tig Opyiic abtav . .. 
tic Sbvatar otadfvan). 

This Jewish background supports the contention made above that silence in 
8:1 continues the thought of 6:17 after the interlude of ch. 7. Further, Mekilra de 
Rabbi Ishmael, Shirata 8.20-23 interprets God’s incomparability in executing 
judgment at the Red Sea (Exod. 15:11a) as the divine silence issuing into that 
judgment (cf. Isa. 42:14). Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.7 asserts that when angels wanted 
to praise God on the night that Israel crossed the Red Sea, God prevented them 
because Israel was still in distress and neither the judgment of Egypt nor the 
redemption of Israel had yet been completed. In the MT and LXX of Exod. 14:14 
Moses commands the Israelites to ‘‘be silent” (ovydw) and not fight because the 
Lord will destroy the Egyptians. Then God commands Moses himself to stop 
praying for deliverance, with the implication that God was already in the process 
of answering Moses’ prayer (14:15). The Palestinian and Jerusalem Targums at this 
point paraphrase by saying that Israel was not to “shout . ..to confound” the enemy 
but was to “be silent” as an expression of ‘glory and praise . . . to God” for the 
imminent defeat of the Egyptians. Another reason given for the silence of Moses 
and the Israelites is found in the fact that God heard “‘the prayers of my people” 
and was about to answer them (cf. Targ. Onk. Exod. 2:24). The conclusions of this 
paragraph dovetail with those below concerning the silence in heaven referring to 
angelic silence during the time that God will hear and answer the saints’ prayers 
for vindication (see on 6:10; see below). 

These Jewish reflections on the silence in connection with the exodus 
confirm our earlier contention that the silence in Rev. 8:1 is directly associated 
with both judgment and new creation, and these Jewish traditions may in fact 
have contributed to Rev. 8:1, since John sees a final, eschatological exodus of 
God's people immediately before the last judgment and new creation (15:1-4). 
This has precedent already in Isaiah 40-55, where the promises of Israel’s 
restoration are formulated with exodus redemption themes together with new 
creation motifs (e.g., Isa. 43:2, 15-21; 51:3-16).2)3 

Indeed, the exodus narrative itself has creation themes built into it. For 
example, Exod. 15:1-18 presents as creation themes the ideas of God as warrior, 
the raging sea, and victory over evil resulting in the building of a sanctuary and 
establishment of kingship.?4 That the trumpet judgments immediately following 
in Revelation 8 are modeled on the plagues in Exodus enhances the plausibility 
that this background is already in mind in 8:1. The relevance of the exodus 
silence traditions, especially in Midrash Rabbah and the targums, is explored 
further below. 


213. See further StuhImueller, Creative Redemption, 66-73, Dumbrell, End of the Beginning, 
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The Meaning of the Silence 


In the light of the overall discussion, the ‘‘silence” of Rev. 8:1 can be taken as 
a metaphor with multifaceted meanings and associations (detailed more below), 
all of which revolve around the notion of judgment. 

Silence as an indication that God has heard the saints’ prayers. Jewish tradition 
affirmed that in the fifth heaven angelic servants praise God at night but become silent during 
the day so that the praises offered by Israel can be heard by God (b. Hagigah 12b; b. Abodah 
Zarah 3b). A variant of this idea may be reflected in Rev. 8:1: the angelic praise in 4:9-11; 
5:9-14, 7:11-12 ceases temporarily so that God may hear the prayers of the suffering 
saints.2/5 Ps. 65:1-2 may be a partial basis both for this Jewish tradition and Rev, 8:1: “there 
will be silence before you, [even] praise in Zion . . . you who hear prayer.” Midr. Ps. 65:1 
interprets this silence as the attitude of both God and his people before the judgment of the 
ungodly, and b. Erubin 19a interprets the silence in the Psalm as the appropriate response 
of those awaiting eternal condemnation (so likewise Midr. Psalm 31 on Ps. 31:18). Midr. 
Rab. Gen. 75.1 takes the judicial silence of Zech. 2:13 as a response to “the oppression of 
the poor and the needy sighing,” which is linked with prayer. That this OT and Jewish 
background is behind Rev. 8:1 is plausible because 8:3-5 refers to these very prayers, which 
are first uttered in 6:11 (although commentators have not identified these implicit prayers in 
8:1). On such a reading, these prayers would likely be for the final judgment of the ungodly 
(see on 6:11-12). 8:3-4 then speaks of these prayers ascending before the divine throne, and 
v 5 views them as answered by the execution of judgment (see below on vv 3-5), 

Bauckham has adduced further evidence from early and later Jewish writings in 
favor of the notion that there is silence in heaven so that the saints’ prayers for final 
judgment can be heard and answered, particularly four passages:2!6 Test. Adam 1:11-12 
(in a composite of the Syriac, Greek, and Armenian versions) mentions human prayers 
being heard and accepted in heaven, directly followed by the comment that angels become 
silent and incense is bumed by heavenly priests. 4QShirShabb® (4Q405) 20-22.7-9 
pictures the cherubim who cause the movement of the throne and praise God, but cease 
their movement and become ‘“‘still, the sound of joyous shouting ceases .. . [and] a voice 
of praise . . . [is heard) from the midst of all their battalions.” Midr. Rab. Gen. 65.21 
says that when Israel praises God, the ‘‘living beings” (from Ezekiel) ‘‘are silent and 
drop their wings.” Targ. Cant. 1:1 states that when Joshua fought against Gibeon and 
asked for the sun and moon (metaphors for heavenly beings) “‘to be silent” “they ceased 
reciting [their] song,” apparently so that Joshua’s request could be heard. 

Silence as an indication of a revelatory announcement by God. Another variant 
on this Jewish theme is reflected in Targ. Ezek. 1:24-25, which asserts that when the 
guardian cherubs were in motion they “were blessing and thanking” God, but “when 
they stood still, [they] became silent” in order to hear God’s revelatory word (the Ezekiel 
1 “living beings” are portrayed likewise in b. Hagigah 13b). That this revelation pre- 
dicted Israel's imminent judgment is clear from the context of both the MT and Targ. 
Ezekiel 1-3. For example, as part of this revelation Targ. Ezek. 1:8 adds that the cherubim 
had hands “‘fashioned for them . . . with which to take out burning coals of fire from. . . 
the expanse . . . placing them into the hands of the seraphim to sprinkle on the place of 
the wicked, to destroy the sinners.” Pesikta Rabbati 33.11 says that the “living creatures” 
of Ezekiel 1 (= the seraphim of Isaiah 6) lost two of their six wings when the temple 
was destroyed, the wings that had made “a sound of singing”: just as there are no longer 
earthly priests singing in the temple, neither do the priestly angels sing, because of the 
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judgment of the temple (similarly 5. Hagigah 13b; Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.15 contrasts the 
“living beings” who intermittently “recite song” and do not recognize God's likeness to 
those who “glorify God” and recognize his likeness because of the Red Sea deliverance). 
That these ideas associated with the living beings could well be included in the back- 
ground of Rev. 8:1 is pointed to by the repeated references in Revelation 4—5 to the Hing 
beings of Ezekiel 1-2 and by the allusion to the cherubim of Ezek. 10:2 in Rev. 8:5,21 
If they are included, then Rev. 8:1 represents the cherubim, together with the rest of the 
heavenly host, ceasing their otherwise constant praise of God and becoming silent to 
listen to God declare his verdict of final judgment on the wicked (similarly Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 29.9 says that the ophanim and seraphim ceased their praise and became silent 
when God revealed the law on Sinai).218 

Accordingly, Rev. 8:3-4 would indicate that the divine verdict is a response to the 
saints’ prayer for final judgment, and v 5 would be the execution of that verdict. A striking 
parallel occurs also in Zohar 3, Shemoth 4a-4b, where the cherubim, together with the 
angelic host, whose role is judgment, are moving God's throne and singing, but become 
silent both before and after the execution of judgment: ‘‘And the books are open. At this 
hour and moment [when] the Lord ascends to his throne . . . the singing ceases and silence 
falls. Judgment begins. . . . Angelic companions [again] fearlessly sing . . . [and again] 
the voices are silent. Then rises the Lord from the judgment throne” (this passage is also 
found in the Tosefta and purportedly spoken by R. Simeon). 

Silence in relation to the temple liturgy. The Mishnah’s explanation of the back- 
ground of the liturgy of the daily sacrifice in the temple makes even more cogent the 
association of prayer with the silence in Rev. 8:1 (cf. m. Tarnid).219 The order of the 
service roughly resembled the order of some of the significant images in the Apocalypse: 
(1). trimming of the seven lamps (Revelation 1-3), (2) slaying of the sacrificial lamb 
(Rev. 5:6), (3) pouring of the sacrificial blood at the base of the altar (Rev. 6:9), (4) offer- 
ing of incense, during a time of silence and prayer (so Luke 1:10; cf. Rev. 8:1, 4-5),220 
(5) the burnt offering and drink offering (Rev. 16:1) together with the sounding of 
trumpets (Rev. 8:6), and (6) singing of psalms (19:1-8). 

Therefore, the relative lack of description of the event contained in the 
seventh seal should not lead to the conclusion that the seal has no content. Rather, 
the brevity suits the seventh seal as the first mention of the final judgment in 
the three series of seven plagues. Rev. 8:1 moves us a brief step further on from 
the scene of impending punishment in 6:12-17. John is satisfied to state the bare 
fact of judgment almost implicitly and does not dwell on the details of that 
punishment, since he plans to do so repeatedly later in the book (so 11:14-19; 
14:14-20; 16:17-21; 18:9-24; 19:19-21; 20:11-15).221 

And there is in fact further description of the final judgment in 8:3-5. But 
the description of the new creation must await the narrative in 21:1]-22:5. Part 
of the detailed description of the silence may be given in 18:22-24, where the 
sounds of the old world are hushed by judgment, and then the “Word of God’’ 


emerges (19:13), followed by the new creation (21:1—22:5; see further below).222 


217. Cf. likewise Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 87-96. The targumic addition in Ezek. 1:8 
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Why the silence lasts ‘for about a half hour” is not entirely clear. The 
prefixing of dc (“‘as, about’) 10 typdprov (“‘a half hour’) shows that this was 
only an approximation, so that it could be almost equivalent to po (“hour’’) 
elsewhere in the book, which figuratively refers to the suddenness and con- 
sequent crisis of an appointed time of judgment of the ungodly (3:3, 10; 11:13; 
14:7, 15; 18:10, 17, 19, in chs. 14 and 18 referring to the sudden fall of 
“Babylon,” “the great city”; so likewise the LXX of Dan. 4:17a; 5:5; 11:45). 
“A half hour” could not so much refer to the precise temporal duration of the 
silence as figuratively emphasize the suddenness and unexpectedness of a 
decreed judgment and the crisis that it introduces (for &pa in this sense see on 
18:10-19). Silence underscores the gravity of the crisis. The apocalyptic use of 
“half” in numerical designations of time elsewhere in Revelation and in Daniel 
confirms that the number here concems a time of crisis and judgment (11:3, 9; 
12:6-9; 13:5; Dan. 7:25; 9:27; 12:7).223 

The closest verbal parallel is Dan. 4:19 Theod. (= v 16 in the Bagster LXX 
ed. and v 19 in MT), where Daniel stands speechless, “his thoughts troubled him,” 
and he was “amazed about one hour (@or dpav piov)” after hearing the dream 
foretelling Nebuchadnezzar’s doom. This silence is inspired by the gravity of the 
coming judgment (likewise Dan. 4:19 LXX). A similar idea lies close in Rev. 8:1, 
since the concept of “‘silence” in some of the closest OT parallels refers to the hush 
of humanity prompted by the realization of the seriousness of the imminent 
judgment (Hab. 3:3-6; Zech. 2:13; Zeph. 1:7; cf. Zeph. 1:11). 

The closest analogies in the Apocalypse are in 18:10, 17, 19, where the 
severe gravity of Babylon’s final judgment is to occur in ‘‘one hour,” and in 
each instance the time indicator is introduced by the grave, sorrowful expression 
“woe, woe.” Furthermore, the last occurrence of the expression ‘‘one hour” in 
18:19 is directly followed in vv 22-23 by a description of the aftermath of 
judgment, which is absolute silence (note the repeated “will not be heard in you 
any longer’). The relevance of ch. 18 is enhanced by the fact that the references 
to “one hour” allude directly to Dan. 4:17a LXX, which refers to the period of 
the Babylonian king’s judgment as “‘one hour”; John applies this to end-time 
Babylon’s demise (see on 18:10).224 

Interestingly, some who hold to an a.D. 70 preterist view of Revelation understand 
the silence to refer to the death of Christ, which has ended the OT cult administered by 
the angels.225 

Some mss. have ote (“‘when”; so 8 052 MM) instead of 6tav (“whenever”). The 
latter is preferable because of its better witnesses (A C 1006 1611 1841) and as the harder 
reading, because it usually is used to refer to repeated actions and not definite action (it 
is often translated ‘‘whenever”’). Consequently, Ste is what a scribe would have expected 
here for the definite past reference to the opening of the seal.??6 Furthermore, Ste is used 
to introduce the first six seals. Some grammarians view 6tav as suggesting a repeated 
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act of opening the seal,22’ although this is unlikely because of the uses of Ste in 6:1, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 12.228 Furthermore, 5tov refers to a definite future action in 18:9 and possibly 
in 4:9. Consequently, 8:1 is conditional in form but definite in force.?2 


ee 


2 The vision of the seven trumpet angels appears to be an interruption of the 
last judgment scene that began in v 1 and continues in vv 3-5 (as will be argued 
further in the introduction to 8:6ff.). The verse seems out of place in that it 
introduces a new series of judgments that are not picked up again until v 6. We 
have already explained the apparent awkwardness as part of an interlocking 
literary transition together with 8:3-5, a device that has parallels elsewhere in 
the book. The placement of v 2 before vv 3-5 allows vv 2-5 to act as a parentheti- 
cal transition both concluding the seals and introducing the trumpets. The tran- 
sition functions on both a literary and thematic level (see further pp. 460-64 
below). The narration of the trumpet series resumes in 8:6. 

The seven angels may be identified with the seven well-known archangels 
of Jewish apocalyptic writings. The article tovc (‘‘the’”’) before éxt& cryyéAouG 
(‘seven angels”) bears this out239 (see on 1:4; cf. Tob. 12:15; J En. 20:1-8; 40; 
54:6; 71:8-9; 81:5; 90:21-22; Test. Levi 3:5; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 4). Whether 
or not this is true, it is tempting to identify them with the seven guardian angels 
of the seven churches in chs. 2~3 (see on 1:19). Angels as divine agents executing 
the plagues follows the trajectory of biblical and Jewish tradition, according to 
which God appointed angels to perform the judgments against the Egyptians, 
especially at the Red Sea (Exod. 12:23; Ps. 78:47-48; Targ. Jer. Frag. Exod. 
4:25; 12:42; 15:18; Jub. 49:2; Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallah 7.30-35, 
40-45). 

3 The primary thematic function of the parenthesis in vv 3-5 is to pick 
up and conclude the description of final judgment begun in 6:12-17 and 8:1. As 
already suggested, the temple atmosphere of this section is part of the OT 
judgment imagery that includes the element of silence. Therefore, this parenthe- 
sis continues the imagery of the last judgment from 8:1, which, as previously 
noted, is supported by verbal parallels elsewhere (see the introduction to ch. 8 
above; cf. especially 8:5 with 11:19 and 16:18, as well as the context of 8:3-5 
with that of 15:2-4). 

Another angel appears and stands by the heavenly altar. This may be ‘‘the 
angel of the presence”’ (as in Isa. 63:9 and Jub. 1:29) or even Christ himself (as 
in 10:1 and 14:14).23! The altar in view is the altar of 6:9, under which the souls 
of persecuted saints stand (see on 6:9). It is possible but unlikely that this altar 
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is to be distinguished from the one mentioned in the last part of 8:3; some 
identify the first ‘altar’ and the one in v 5 as the altar of burnt offering and the 
second “‘altar” in v 3 as the altar of incense. As in apocalyptic literature in 
general, so here the heavenly altar combines aspects of both the incense altar 
and the altar of burnt offering in the earthly temple.232 It is at this altar that the 
saints petition God to punish their persecutors (6:10). 

The response to their prayer is that punishment cannot be executed until 
the number of God’s people destined for persecution is completed (6:11). This 
cannot happen until history comes to an end. Therefore, if 6:12-17 and 8:1 are 
viewed as a response to this petition, they must be understood as depicting the 
last great judgment (see the introductory comments on 6:12-17). 8:3-5 makes 
this connection between 6:9-11 and 6:12-17 + 8:1 explicit by formally alluding 
to 6:9-10. That the altar of 8:3 is the same as the one in 6:9 is confirmed not 
only by the repetition of “altar” (@uvc1aotipiov) but also by the “much incense” 
added “‘to the prayers of all the saints.” This phrase is repeated almost verbatim 
from 5:8, which is developed in 6:9. That we read now of “the prayers of all 
the saints” confirms our earlier contention that the picture of martyrs under the 
altar in 6:9 is not a narrow reference to a group of literal martyrs but a figurative 
representation of a/l saints who suffer to whatever degree (this likewise confirms 
the same conclusion conceming the “overcomers” in the letters). The signifi- 
cance of the “‘golden altar” being “before the throne” is brought out in v 4.233 

4 That “the smoke of the incense went up with the prayers of the saints 
from the hand of the angel before God” indicates that the petition of 6:10 is 
now being formally presented before God with angelic favor and authority.24 
The angel also represents the saints as he bears their prayers before God’s 
presence (note the angels’ representative function in the letters; see on 1:19; cf. 
Tob. 12:12, 15). The fact that the angel presents the saints’ request-implies that 
the request has not only angelic but divine approval. Consequently, the angel is 
an agent of God whose actions merely indicate prior divine decision. Angels in 
the Apocalypse are divine agents executing God’s will. This is expressed in v 3 
by the divine passive of Sida (“give”) followed by the active voice of the 
same verb (£6607 ab16 Gupidpata n0Ade (va. ddcer [ “much incense was given 
to him in order that he put on’’}).235 

Therefore, the symbolic portrayal of the angel’s mediatorial role in ac- 
cepting the saints’ prayers and bearing them before God occurs only to show 
that God has already accepted the prayers favorably (see further below). This 
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is consistent with the saints’ presentation of their prayers directly to God and 
not an angel in 6:10, which demonstrates their direct access as priests to the 
divine throne. Furthermore, angels do not have a superior status above that of 
saints in Revelation but even acknowledge that they are “fellow servants” 
together with the saints (so 19:10; 22:8). The “much incense . . . with the 
prayers” which “went up . . . before God” is metaphorical of acceptance by 
God: “prayer . . . as incense” in the OT connotes prayer accepted by God (e.g., 
Ps. 141:1-2; cf. Midr. Rab. Num. 13.18). Divine acceptance was also indicated 
by the fragrant “smoke of incense” in the OT temple (e.g., Lev. 16:12-13; cf. 
@vplaya. [“‘incense”’] in the LXX and its equivalent in the MT). This means that 
the saints’ petition for retribution is already in the process of being positively 
received by God. 

In the OT and NT incense is always associated with sacrifices (cf. Test. 
Levi 3:6a, where angels offer ‘‘to the Lord a sweet-smelling savor, a reasonable 
and bloodless offering”’). Incense was added to the burning sacrifice to make it 
acceptable to God (such as that on the Day of Atonement, e.g., Lev. 16:11-19; 
cf. Exod. 29:18, 25; Lev. 2:1-2; Eph. 5:2).236 Ps, 141:2 places in parallel “‘may 
my prayer be counted as incense before you” and ‘‘the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening offering’”’ (cf. similarly Luke 1:9-10). The fragrant odor was 
metaphorical of that which was acceptable. Rev. 8:3-5 echoes Lev. 16:12-13: 
the priest ‘will take his censer full of coals of fire off the altar, which is before 
the Lorp; and he will fill his hands with . . . incense . . . and he will put the 
incense on the fire before the Lorp, and the smoke of the incense will cover 
the mercy seat’ (LXX). Similarly, Exod. 30:8-10 virtually equates “incense” 
with “burnt offering’’ and “meal offering”’ and directly links it with the Day of 
Atonement. In Wis. 18:21 Moses is a mediator whose “prayer” (xnpooevy1) for 
God’s protection of Israel is almost equated with a “‘propitiation of incense” 
(Bupidpatos cEvaopdév), as in Rev. 8:3-4 (see further above on 8:1: “ ‘Silence’: 
Jewish Background”’). 

Therefore, associated with the saints’ prayer in 8:3-4 is the idea that 
believers have suffered and even given their lives sacrificially because they have 
remained faithful to Christ. The petition in 6:10 that God will punish those who 
have persecuted the saints is acceptable to God because they have offered their 
lives in holy war as sacrifices in service to their Lord: “‘they were slain because 

. . of the testimony that they maintained” (6:9; likewise Rom. 12:1; Heb. 
13:10-15; for the relation of 8:4 to the holy war theme see the introductory 
comments on 8:6 below). Similarly, Wis. 3:1 affirms: “the souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God. . . . In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die . . . 
yet is their hope full of immortality . . . they shall be greatly rewarded: for God 
proved them and found them worthy . . . as gold in a furnace he has tried them 
and received them as a burnt offering” (cf. strikingly also Rev. 3:4, 18; 6:9-10). 
This parallel lends further confirmation to the conclusion that in 8:4 the saints’ 
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prayers in 6:10 have already been accepted because they have offered their 
bodies as sacrifices to God. 

Incense is a symbol showing that their prayers are accepted because of 
their faithful sacrifice, which was an aroma pleasing to the Lord. That it demon- 
strates the acceptability not only of prayer but also of Christian sacrifice is 
apparent: (1) the place from which the saints cry out their prayer for vindication 
— “beneath the altar”’ (6:9) — is where they are answered (‘‘at the altar,” 8:3); 
(2) the first mention of “incense, which are the prayers of the saints,” is in 5:8, 
where the phrase is directly linked with sacrifice, coming between the image of 
the slain Lamb approaching the throne (5:6-7) and mention of the fact that he 
“was slain” (5:9). 

In Dan. 9:20ff. and 10: 10ff. an angel answers Daniel’s prayer, but only as an agent 
sent from God to communicate the answer God has already given. For the mediatorial 
role of angels in prayer cf. also ] En. 9:3; 89:76; 99:3; Test. Dan 6:2; 3 Bar. 11:1-9; Midr, 
Rab. Exod. 21.4; 18.5; b. Sotah 33a (= b. Shabbath 12b); Midr. Ps. 19.7; 88.2. Especially 
close to Rev. 8:3-4 is J En. 9:1-11, where saints cry to angels to tell God to vindicate 
them, and God answers by announcing the flood (likewise / En. 99:3). 

Dative taic xpocevyaisg could be taken temporally (‘‘simultaneously with the 
prayers’’),237 as a simple dative of accompaniment (“with the prayers”),238 or even as 
a dative of advantage (“‘in favor [in behalf] of the prayers”).2?9 These are also plausible 
options for the same dative in 8:3. The above understanding of the context points to the 
last option. However, Caird plausibly suggests, on the basis of 5:8, that in 8:4 we have 
a dative of reference (‘‘in token of the prayers’’), and he thus understands the incense as 
symbolic of the prayers.240 

For the integral relation of incense to offerings and prayers see Life of Adam and 
Eve (Apocalypse) 29:3-6: Adam says, “‘let me take fragrances . . . so that... . I might 
bring an offering to God so that God will hear me.” 

5 God’s formal acknowledgment of the angel’s presentation of the saints’ 
prayers and his positive response is the unmentioned link between vv 4 and 5. 
This is evident as we recognize v 5 as a clear divine answer to the petition in 
6:10. The verse formally interprets the scenes of woe in 6:12-17 and 8:1 as the 
answer to the prayer of 6:10.24! If this is correct, then 8:5 concerns the last 
judgment, which is God’s answer to the prayer.242 

In response to the saints’ prayer God sends judgment on the earth. The 
angel is the agent who executes the judgment. The picture of the angel filling 
his censer and casting ‘‘fire from the altar . . . onto the earth” connotes the final 
judgment (as suggested by the close parallel in Test. Mos. 10: 1ff.). 

We will argue directly below (and in the introductory comments on 8:6ff.) 
that this is the Last Judgment because the fire results in “thunders, sounds, 
lightnings, and quaking,” which is almost identical to the description of the last 


237. Moule, Jdiom-Book, 43. 

238. Cf. MHT I, 75. 

239. BDF §188.1; MHT Ill, 238; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §55; Mussies, Morphology, 99. 
240. Revelation, 107. 

241. Cf. Harrington, Revelation, 135; Beasley-Murray, Revelanon, 150-51. 

242. Cf. also Kiddle, Revelation, 147. 
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assize in 11:19 and 16:18. This fourfold chain of cosmic disturbance has a 
precedent in the OT, where it also refers to divine judgment (e.g., esp. Exod. 
19:16, as well as v 18; Ps. 77:18-19; Isa. 29:6; Esth. 1:1d LXX; cf. Ps. 18:7-13). 
Since the formulaic phrase concludes the series of trumpets and bowls by 
referring to the Last Judgment, the same formula here likewise must conclude 
the series of seals. It develops the partial phrase ‘“‘lightnings, sounds, and 
thunders” ‘proceeding from the throne” in 4:5, and shows that 4:5 is an intro- 
ductory note concerning the final condemnation (for further demonstration of 
this see on 15:2). 4:5 is not a description of the Last Judgment on earth but only 
an expectation, since the theophany there is limited to heaven. Therefore, “‘earth- 
quake” would have been inappropriate there.243 

The Sinai theophany of Exod. 19:16-18 is partly in mind in 8:5, since it 
was part of the allusion, if not the primary one, in 4:5 (besides Exod. 19:18, 
“quaking” is also viewed as a part of the Sinai phenomena even more emphati- 
cally in Pss. 68:8; 77:17ff.; Habakkuk 3). Early Jewish and Christian writings 
utilized the earthquake imagery associated with the Sinai theophany and the 
exodus to portray the end of the cosmos.2 This gives further plausibility to the 
notion that the same use occurs in Rev. 8:5. Sometimes an earthquake is one of 
a series of cataclysmic signs that precede the final cosmic destruction but are 
not part of that destruction (2 Bar. 27:7; 70:8; 4 Ezra 9:3; Apoc. Abr. 30:6; Matt. 
24:7, Mark 13:8; Luke 21:11). But in such cases the earthquake imagery is 
always general, and never a clear allusion to the Sinai or exodus context. When 
the Sinai or exodus earthquake is explicitly alluded to as an eschatological event, 
it is always a sign of the climactic destruction of the world. The same is true 
when an earthquake is mentioned as the sole eschatological sign. 

In Rev. 8:5 the climactic end of the cosmos is in mind, since there is 
allusion to Sinai together with mention of the earthquake. It is true that “quak- 
ing” occurs in v 5 together with “‘thunders, sounds, and lightnings,”’ but these 
are further references to the Sinai phenomena, which contributed there to the 
shaking of the mountain and serve the same purpose here. And we have seen 
that the same phrase occurs in 11:19 and 16:18, where it is an obvious reference 
to the final judgment. In Apoc. Abr. 30 ten eschatological woes on the godless 
are listed, being modeled on the Egyptian plagues. In 30:8 ‘thunder, voices, 


243. So Bauckham, ‘Eschatological Earthquake,” 227. 

244. I En. 1:3-9; Assumption of Moses 10:1-7; Apoc. Abr. 30:8; Heb. 12:25-27. 4 Ezra 3:18 
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texts cited above as explicitly referring to the eschaton, including Sib. Or. 3.675-93, 4 Ezra 6:11-16; 
1 En. 83:3-5 (referring to the flood); 102:1ff.; 2 Bar. 32:1. In J En. 1:3-9; 83:3-5; Apoc. Abr. 30:8; 
4 Ezra 6:11-16; 2 Bar, 32; and Heb. 12:25-27 the earthquake is the only sign of the world’s final 
destruction. 
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and destroying earthquakes” is the last of the plagues. This last plague in Rev. 
8:5 is an allusion to the Sinai phenomena as a climax of the plague series, which 
introduces the final judgment.245 

Not only are the virtually identical phrases in 4:5; 8:5; 11:19; and 16:18-21 
all Sinai allusions, as generally acknowledged, but they are linked together by 
the theme of final judgment. Furthermore, Bauckham has observed that these 
phrases form a progressive sequence of allusions to Exodus 19, which are 
systematically built on one another: 


4:5 “‘lightnings, sounds, and thunders” 

8:5 “thunders, sounds, lightnings, and quaking” 

11:19 “‘lightnings, sounds, thunders, quaking and great hail” 

16:18-21  “‘lightnings, sounds, thunders, and quaking . .. great. . . 
and great hail.” 


“The progressive expansion of the formula accords with the increasing severity 
of each series of judgments, as the visions focus more closely on the End itself 
and the limited waming judgments of the trumpets give place to the seven last 
plagues of God’s wrath on the finally unrepentant.”246 Therefore, after the 
introductory note of 4:5 announcing the expectation of the final judgment, each 
of the remaining phrases is a formal notation that the end has been narrated, but 
not exhaustively so. 

Exod. 19:16-19 also includes the sound of a trumpet twice, so the preced- 
ing and following ‘‘trumpets” (Rev. 8:2) and “sounding of a trumpet” (8:6ff.) 
in Revelation 8 partly echo that exodus imagery for the wrath of God. The 
trumpets in Revelation have both an inaugurated and final end-time connotation - 
(note Apoc. Abr, 30:8-31:1, where “I will sound the trumpet” directly follows 
“thunder, voices, and destroying earthquakes” from Exod. 19:16-18, both of 
which signal the Last Judgment). 

That 8:5 is about the Last Assize is confirmed from 14:18-19, where the 
Judgment Day is commenced apparently by the same angel described in the 
same language as here in 8:3-5: ‘‘another angel, the one who has power over 
fire, came out from the altar” and commanded a second angel to execute God's 
consummative wrath against the earth. 

8:3-5 is modeled to great extent on Ezek. 10:1-7. There also an angelic 
figure stands in the heavenly temple (cf. Ezek. 1:1ff.) and “fills his hands with 
coals of fire from between the cherubim [presumably from the altar] and scatters 
them over the city” of Jerusalem (10:2; cf. 10:6-7). This comes immediately 
after the narrative in Ezekiel 9 in which angels are commanded to slay all the 
unfaithful in Jerusalem, on whose foreheads God’s angel did not give a protective 


245. Our interpretation of the earthquake language in Rev. 8:5 and its parallels outside 
Revelation concurs with the conclusions of Bauckham, ‘‘Eschatological Earthquake.” 
246. Bauckham, “Eschatological Earthquake,” 228. 
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mark. The destroying angels then execute the command to slay. Ezekiel 10 is a 
repetition to emphasize the decree of judgment narrated in ch. 9: the command 
to the angel to take fire from the temple and cast it on Jerusalem highlights the 
point of the preceding chapter conceming the inevitability of the coming judg- 
ment on Jerusalem. As the book of Ezekiel reveals, the judgment is actually to 
be carried out by the invading Babylonians, who apparently operate under the 
guidance of the angels mentioned in chs. 9 and 10. The remainder of Ezekiel 
repeats again and again from various perspectives the inevitability of this coming 
judgment. 

It is not accidental that Rev. 8:3-5 also comes after the discussion of those 
who have been sealed (7:1-8). Because they are sealed, believers are able to 
persevere in the midst of threats to their faith and are provided ultimate protec- 
tion against the Last Judgment (7:9-17). The seal is what enables them to enter 
before the divine throne and to dwell there forever (7:15-17). The vision in 8:1, 
3-5 shows what happens ulumately to those who do not have the seal. The 
pattern of this passage follows broadly that of some OT depictions of divine 
judgment against sinners: prayer for help and then divine response to prayer, 
which leads to fire proceeding from the heavenly temple to consume the per- 
secutors (e.g., Ps. 18:6-15; Hab. 2:20—3:1-15). Those without the seal suffer final 
judgment. This repetition of the Last Judgment from 6:12-17 is a reflection of 
the pattern of recapitulating judgments in Ezekiel. 

efngev (“he took”) is recognized by some grammarians as a typical example of 
the aoristic perfect, since it is used contextually with the same definite past nuance as 
the following aorist ¢yéj0ev (“he filled’”).247 Robertson, however, prefers to call it a 
“dramatic colloquial historical perfect,”248 and Turner makes the superficial proposal 
that John mistakenly viewed it as an aorist because it had no reduplication.249 Thompson, 


on ne plies hand, attributes the aoristic use of the perfect to John’s characteristic Semitic 
style. 


The Transition from the Seals to the Trumpets 


8:3-5 continues the final judgment scene of 8:1 and is a continuation of the 
seventh seal. V 2 is a parenthetical introduction to the revelation of the seven 
trumpet trials beginning in v 6.25! This is indicated by v 6, where the seven 
angels have not yet sounded their trumpets, so that the trumpet judgments have 


247. Cf. Burton, Syntax, §80. 

248. Grammar, 899. 
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not been inaugurated. Yet, v 5 speaks of an actual activity of judgment executed 
by the angel: “he threw it [fire} to the earth, and there followed peals of thunder, 
sounds, lightning, and quaking.” 

Therefore, 8:3-5 records an activity of judgment distinct from the subse- 
quent trumpet woes and builds on 6:9-11, where the persecuted saints are 
depicted “under the altar” appealing to God to judge their persecutors. This is 
apparent above all from the mention three times in 8:3-5 of the “altar” in direct 
connection with ‘‘the prayers of the saints.”’ An angel takes incense and combines 
it with the prayers of the saints, and the smoke from the incense together with 
the saints’ prayers ascend before God’s throne. This can be nothing other than 
the saints’ prayer in 6:9-11 that God punish their persecutors, which now is given 
angelic approval and is formally presented before the divine throne for con- 
sideration. The divine response in 8:5 is to send judgmental fire against the earth 
by the hand of an angel. The response is to be interpreted as the final judgment 
and not as some trial preliminary to that judgment since “peals of thunder, 
sounds, flashes of lightning, and an earthquake” occurs (though in different 
order) in descriptions of the last judgment in 11:18 and 16:18 as part of the 
seventh trumpet and the seventh bowl in conjunction with the mention of the 
heavenly temple. That 8:3-5 continues the last judgment scene of 6:12-17 is also 
hinted at by the fact that the entire portrayal of that earlier scene is characterized 
as a “‘quake”’ affecting both the heavens and the earth, and 8:5 concludes with 
mention of a “quake” (ce1oyidc [ “quake’’] in 8:5 and 6:12, as well as the verbal 
form in 6:13; for the “earthquake” as a sign of the final judgment see above on 
8:5). 

Therefore, 8:3-5 is an answer to the saints’ prayer for vindication on their 
persecutors and continues the final judgment scene of 8:1, which itself has 
resumed at the point where 6:17 stopped. The unity of 8:3-5 with 8:1 is indicated 
by the observation that the silence of 8:1 probably refers, at least in part, to the 
ceasing of angelic praise in heaven in order that God would either hear the 
prayers for judgment or that the angels themselves would hear God’s revelatory 
answer to those prayers (see on 8:1). 8:3-5 states the divine answer anticipated 
in v 1. 

The main problem with this analysis is that the introduction to the trumpet 
judgments is “stuck” between 8:1 and 8:3-5. Some conclude that vv 3-5 are 
part of the introduction to the trumpets. Yet it is clear that the trumpet judgments 
do not begin until after the narration in v 5. The best explanation is that vv 3-5 
serve both as a conclusion to the seals and as an introduction to the trumpets. 
We have observed that literary transitions between the major segments of the 
Apocalypse have an “interlocking” function with respect to the preceding and 
following sections so that they respectively conclude and introduce these sec- 


tions.252 
But in what precise way does this literary style of interlocking conclude 
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and introduce? It is certainly illogical and therefore unlikely that 8:3-5 is to 
be seen as a concluding last judgment scene and at the same time a beginning 
of temporal trials preceding the last judgment (understandably a position that 
no one holds). On a typical futurist reading of ch. 8 an interlocking phenom- 
enon is not observed, since the seventh seal (v 1) is not regarded as having 
any content, and the rest of the chapter fills in that content. According to such 
a perspective, 8:2-5 serves only as part of the introduction to the trumpets. 
However, an interlocking function would not be incompatible with a futurist 
reading, since 8:2-5 would still primarily introduce the seven trumpets, even 
if these judgments are seen as a continuing answer to the saints’ petition in 
6:9-11, 

But, as argued above, it is probably better to perceive the backward 
reference of the interlocking in 8:3-5 to refer to a resumption of the last judgment 
of 6:12-17 and 8:1. This would be a continuing answer to the petition for 
judgment in 6:9-11. This is supported further by 15:2-4, which is parenthetical 
and has an interlocking function exactly parallel to 8:3-5. It, too, is preceded by 
an introductory reference to the seven angels who will execute the subsequent 
sevenfold judgments, and that introductory reference is not continued until 15:5. 
15:2-4 temporarily interrupts the beginning narration of the following plague 
series by continuing a description of the final judgment scene found in 14: 14-20. 
That this interruption resumes the theme of the final judgment is clear from 
15:2, where the saints are depicted as finally defeating the “beast” at the end 
of history. 

Furthermore, in 15:4 “‘all the nations . . . come and worship before’ God 
because he has ‘“‘manifested”’ his “‘judgments’’ (for the consummative nature of 
this language see on 15:4). Charles was so troubled by the apparently awkward 
placement of 8:2 that, in his typical fashion, he conjectured that it had been 
misplaced by an editor from its original position following v 5.53 But it is hard 
to say why an editor would do such a confusing thing. Furthermore, the phe- 
nomenon of interlocking proposed here in ch. 8 and observed in 15:2-4 is a 
sufficient explanation how 8:2 could have originally functioned as an introduc- 
tion to vv 6ff. followed by a parenthesis further developing v 1. 

But how does the interlocking parenthesis of 8:3-5 relate to vv 6ff.? As 
with 15:2-4, so here the interlocking does not indicate primarily a thematic 
relation but a literary connection, which functions as a transition from one 
sevenfold series to the next. Whatever thematic relation exists may lie in con- 
necting the trumpet judgments in some way with the saints’ prayers for punish- 
ment of their persecutors in 6:9-11, which has been heavily alluded to in the 
parenthesis in 8:3-5. Therefore, the parenthesis functions in a dual manner. it 
primarily continues the description of the last judgment of the seventh seal as 
a divine response to the saints’ prayer of 6:9-11, but secondarily it likewise 
shows that the entire following series of trumpets is also a divine response to 
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the saints’ petition.25+ This is a further demonstration of the rationale for the 
original placement of v 2 between v 1 and vy 3-5.255 

If this is a plausible assessment concerning the trumpets, then, not only 
the last judgment of the seventh seal (and probably also the seventh trumpet) 
should be viewed as a divine response to 6:9-11, but implicitly so also should 
the first six trumpet woes, preceding the trumpet of the last judgment (11:15- 
19).256 This would mark a progression in thought from the series of seals to that 
of the trumpets: whereas the first five seals were not formally a response to the 
saints’ plea of 6:10, the first six trumpets are part of such a response. This 
suggests that God is beginning to answer the saints’ prayer for retribution even 
as they are praying and before the climactic and fundamental answer of the 
Judgment Day. 

Indeed, prayer is one of the important military tactics used by the soldiers 
of Christ (see further below on “The Old Testament Background of the Trumpet 
Judgments’’). This would also imply that the punishments signaled by the first 
six trumpets set in motion woes that are part of the Last Judgment, which is 
signaled by the seventh trumpet, in that those punished are marked out as those 
deserving the judgment of the final trumpet. Furthermore, it is implied that the 
seventh trumpet is the climax of a process of suffering inaugurated by the first 
six trumpets. 

Connecting the trumpets with the prayer for judgment in 6:9-11 indicates 
further that the first four seal woes were primarily trials to test the faith of God’s 
people. But the trumpet woes depict trials that punish the unbelieving persecutors 
during the same period of the entire church age when the faith of believers is 
tested. As argued throughout this commentary, false Christians in the visible 
covenant community suffer the same punishment as unbelieving outsiders. And 
as argued in particular in the comments on 6: 1-8, the same trials sanctify genuine 
believers, but punish unbelievers, so that the trumpets are another way of looking 
at the seal trials. The dual purpose of the trumpet plagues is also suggested by 
the model of the exodus plagues, where the elements that struck the Egyptians 
were transformed to protect the Israelites (see further below). 

Some commentators view the first six trumpets as following the sixth seal 
in the chronological sequence of historical events. The seventh seal is then seen 
as having no content in itself, so that the seven trumpets and the seven bowls 
are considered the content of the last seal.25? The primary argument against such 
a view is our conclusion that the seventh seal does have its own content, which 
is a figurative narration of the last judgment (see above on 8:1). 

That the seventh seal has its own content is supported by our interpretation 


254. For the latter cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 135. 
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of 8:3-5 as a continued description of the final judgment begun in 8:1 (see above 
on 8:3-5). If this understanding of 8:1, 3-5 is correct, then the trumpet series 
must inaugurate a recounting of events that precede the Day of Judgment. For 
example, if the earth, sun, moon, and stars have been completely destroyed in 
the sixth seal, their partial destruction in the first and fourth trumpets must 
precede that complete destruction. In particular, the first six trumpets are tem- 
porally parallel with the first five seals because of a variety of parallels and 
comparisons between the two (see below on 8:6—9:21); both the seals and 
trumpets are divided into units of four and then two, with parenthetical sections 
between the sixth and seventh. The first four trumpets signal judgments affecting 
the sources of human life, while the final three signal judgments directly striking 
humans themselves. As will be seen, the seventh trumpet is likewise parallel 
with the sixth and seventh seals. 

Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.143, affirms that “the same elements in the same place and at 
the same time brought destruction to one people and protection to the other” (see likewise 
Vit. Mos. 1.146). Wis. 11:5-12 testifies to the dual function of the Egyptian plagues, 
according to which God used the elements plaguing Egypt to help Israel in their wilder- 
ness sojourn: ““By what things their enemies were punished, by the same they [Israel] in 
their need were benefited. .. . For when they were tested, albeit but in mercy chastised, 
they knew how the ungodly were judged in wrath and tormented, thirsting in another 
manner than the just. For these you did admonish and test, as a father; but the others, as 
a severe king, you did condemn and punish. . . .” Wis. 11:13 appears to focus only on 
the dual effect of the exodus plagues prior to the sojoum: ‘when they [the Egyptians] 
heard that by their own punishments the other to be benefited, they had some feeling of 
the Lord” (cf. also Wis. 16:24). 

The trumpets are clearly patterned after the exodus plagues (cf. below). This OT 
background highlights the trumpets as an answer to the prayer for vindication of 6:9-11, 
as evident from the introduction to the plagues in Exod. 3:7-9: ‘I [Yahweh] have surely 
seen the affliction of my people who are in Egypt, and have given heed to their cry 
because of their taskmasters, for I am aware of their sufferings. So I have come down to 
deliver them from the power of the Egyptians . . . the cry of the sons of Israel has come 
to me; Ponneemore; I have seen the oppression with which the Egyptians are oppressing 
them.” 


258. So Wilcock, J Saw Heaven Opened, 91. 


8:6-11:19: The Seven Trumpets 


THE OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND 
OF THE TRUMPET JUDGMENTS 


The Exodus Plagues 


The trumpet judgments are sometimes understood as intended primarily to warn 
unbelievers that they will suffer the final judgment if they do not repent. The 
key to understanding the nature of these as “warning judgments” is the formative 
OT background. The first five trumpets are patterned after five of the plagues 
inflicted upon the Egyptians immediately preceding Israel’s exodus: 


the first trumpet (8:7) corresponds to Exod. 9:22-25, 

the second and third trumpets (8:8-11) corresponds to Exod. 7:20-25, 

the fourth trumpet (8:12) corresponds to Exod. 10:21-23, and 
the fifth trumpet (9: 1-11) corresponds to Exod. 10:12-15.! 


This broad influence can be discerned despite the different order and despite the 
fact that not all the descriptions of the trumpet woes correspond precisely to the 
descriptions of the exodus plagues. 

God’s overall intention in the plagues was to harden Pharaoh's heart so 
that he would not release Israel (Exod. 4:21) and to give himself the opportunity 
to perform his plague signs (Exod. 7:3; 10:1-2). These signs were not intended 
to coerce Pharaoh into releasing Israel but functioned primarily to demonstrate 
Yahweh's incomparable omnipotence to the Egyptians (Exod. 7:5, 17; 8:6, 18; 
9:16, 29; 10:1-2). God continued to harden Pharaoh’s heart so that he could 
multiply his signs. Otherwise Pharaoh would have let Israel go, and God would 
not have had occasion to demonstrate his omnipotence through the performance 
of the signs. The exodus plagues also served to demonstrate the hardness of 
heart in Pharaoh and the majority of the Egyptians. In this light, the plagues are 
also judgments executed against the Egyptians for their hardness of heart, for 
their idolatry, and for persecuting God’s people. That idolatry was in view is 
shown by the fact that each plague is a judgment uniquely suited for a particular 
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Egyptian god and is therefore meant as a polemic and judgment against that 
‘od. 2 

The ultimate purpose of the plague signs was to glorify Yahweh. Even 
when God grants Pharaoh a change of heart so that Pharaoh releases Israel, he 
hardens it again. This leads to the defeat of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, which 
again results in God’s glory (Exod. 14:4, 8, 17). And this is certainly the ultimate 
purpose of all of the plague signs and of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (cf. 
Exod. 9:16). Therefore, the final defeat of the Egyptians at the Red Sea is but 
a culmination of the purpose inherent in all the preceding plagues. 

Consequently, while the exodus plagues may be conceived as warnings, 
they are not ultimately meant to cause Pharaoh and the majority of Egyptians 
to repent but to demonstrate that they are being judged because of their hardness 
of heart and to demonstrate Yahweh’s incomparability and glory. At the heart 
of every plague sequence is Moses’ command to let Israel go, followed by an 
indictment of Pharaoh and announcement of the coming judgment. The indict- 
ment assumes that Pharaoh will not release the people and that judgment will 
definitely follow. This assumption is based on the knowledge that Pharaoh’s 
heart is still in a hardened condition. His reaction to the signs is determined to 
be negative because his heart has been hardened by God. Although the plagues 
are warnings for which Pharaoh will be held accountable if he does not heed 
them, they are ultimately intended as judgments. For not only has God fore- 
known and predicted Pharaoh’s obdurate response (Exod. 3:19; 4:21; 7:3), he 
has also caused it (4:21; 7:3).3 Therefore, the plagues are best viewed not so 
much as warnings for the majority of Egyptians as actual judgments (see further 
Exod. 7:14-25; 7:26-8:11; 8:16-28; 9:1-7; 9:13-25; 10:11-20).4 

On the other hand, Josephus, Ant. 2.14.1, states that one reason for re- 
counting the exodus plagues is to wam “humankind” in general that when they 
offend God as the Egyptians did, they will be punished in the same way (cf. 
Amos 4:10). More pointedly, Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.95, says that one purpose of the 
plagues was to bring the Egyptians to their senses, and he subsequently notes 
that some “were converted and brought to a wiser mind” (1.147). These com- 
ments rightly recognize that Exodus implies that some Egyptians were converted 
by the plagues, so that the plagues did function for them as positive warnings 
(so Exod. 12:38). This does not contradict the analysis above, since the majority 
of the Egyptians did not repent. For the majority, the purpose of the plagues was 
to harden them in their intractability. 

The exodus plagues are both a literary and a theological model for the 
trumpets. Therefore, the trumpet plagues are better viewed primarily as actual 


2. E.g.. Davis, Moses and the Gods of Egypt. 
: 3. So Beale, “Hardening of Pharaoh’s Heart”; Piper, Justification of God, 139-51, who also 
mention authors for and against this theologically charged conclusion. 
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judgments on the majority of earth’s inhabitants, though secondarily they are 
warnings for only a remnant. Their secondary function as warnings is indicated 
by the limitation of the judgments in Rev. 8:7-9:21, which implies that God is 
restraining his wrath to allow for repentance. Some who think that the main 
purpose of the trumpets is to warn appeal to 9:20-21, where it says that none of 
the unbelievers “‘repented” from their sins.5 On the other hand, this text could 
just as easily suggest that the overall purpose of the trumpets from God’s 
perspective was, after all, to judge by hardening unbelievers further. If the 
trumpets are modeled only literarily on the exodus plagues, then it is possible 
to view their ultimate aim as admonitory. But if the theology of the exodus 
plagues has been formative for the composition of the trumpets, then the trum- 
pets must ultimately be understood as punishments that further harden the 
majority of people. The trumpets are not intended to coerce unbelieving idolaters 
into repentance but primarily to demonstrate to them God’s uniqueness and 
incomparable omnipotence. The trumpets also.serve to demonstrate human 
hardness of heart and the fact that people are being punished because of this 
hardness, which is expressed by their persistence in idolatry (so 9:20-21) and 
their persecution of the saints (cf. 6:9-11). Nevertheless, a remnant of unbelievers 
will repent in the face of these plagues, though that is not the primary aim of 
the plagues. 

All of these temporal judgments climax in the great Last Judgment, which 
is described in the seventh trumpet (11:15-19). The exodus plagues are probably 
understood by John as typological foreshadowings of punishments on the un- 
godly during the eschatological church age, which precedes the final exodus of 
God’s people from this world to the new creation (see further above on 8:1 and 
below, pp. 485-89). The result and goal of all seven trumpet judgments is not 
only to demonstrate God’s incomparability and the just judgment of sinners, but 
above all to highlight God’s glory (so 11:13, 15-16; cf. 15:4; 19:1-7). These 
plagues are judicial punishments of the persecutors of God's people because 
they have already refused to repent. The indictment assumes continued failure 
to repent because of a hardened attitude. The reaction to the signs of woe is 
determined to be negative because God has not given to these sinners the “seal,” 
which would enable them to respond in faith (cf. 7:1-8 and 9:4). Indeed, God 
intends that these plagues afflict only those both within and outside the visible 
community of faith who do not have his protective seal. Israelites in Egypt who 
did not mark their doors with the lamb’s blood also suffered the fate of the 
unbelieving Egyptians. 

This analysis is consistent with an understanding of the trumpets as God’s 
answer to the saints’ plea in 6:9-11 that their persecutors be punished. The 
connection with 6:9-L1 also explains why the trumpets are not mainly warnings 
but punishments for unrepentant persecutors and idolaters. 


5. So Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 156. 
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Trumpets in the Old Testament 


The imagery of trumpets has a number of connotations in the OT and Jewish 
writings, which are determined by the context in which the image appears. In 
the OT trumpets predominantly indicate: a warning to repent, judgment, victory 
or salvation, enthronement of Israel’s king, eschatological judgment or salvation, 
or the gathering together of God’s people.§ 

In the NT the trumpet is sounded to indicate the end-time coming of Christ 
and the gathering together of his people (Matt. 24:30-31; 1 Cor. 15:52; 1 Thess. 
4:16). In the context of Revelation and against the background of the Exodus 
plagues, the emphasis is on judgment more than on wamings to repent (trumpets 
in the Pseudo-Apocalypse of John announce the last judgment). But since both 
the seals and the trumpets are trials unleashed because of the resurrection of 
Christ (cf. 5:5-6:1ff.), the trumpets must be seen as judgments ultimately ex- 
ecuted as an expression of Christ’s assumption of kingship and consequent 
sovereignty over history, following from the resurrection. We are reminded again 
in 8:1 with the revelation of the seventh seal that the exalted Lamb is still leading 
on the woeful evenis of history. The close relation of 8:1 to the trumpets in 8:6ff. 
points further to Christ being the one who ultimately unleashes the trumpet 
judgments as he did the seal woes. 8:2 clearly says that the seven angels received 
their power from God to execute the trumpet judgments (this is also supported 
by the use of the divine passive not only in 8:2 but also in 9:1, 3, 5). 

In the OT, trumpets also announced an alarm that holy battle was to be 
engaged against Israel’s enemy or against Israel as God’s enemy (e.g., Judg. 
7:16-22; Jer. 4:5-21; 42:14; 51:27; Ezek. 7:14; Hos. 8:1; Joel 2:1; Zeph. 1:16). 
The primary background here is the story of the fall of Jericho, where trumpets 
announced the impending victory in a holy war. That this is at work in Revelation 
is evident from the parallel of seven trumpets blown by seven priests (Joshua 
6) or seven angels (Revelation 8-9), who are priestly figures (15:5-6).? The 
priests represent God’s authority, which is symbolized by the ark with which 
they are formally associated (the presence of the ark in Rev. 8:3-5 is implied by 
the explicit reference in 11:19). And in both Joshua and Revelation “silence” 
precedes the trumpet judgment.® 

This background clarifies two important ideas necessary for understanding 
the trumpet woes in Revelation. First, the emphasis with the trumpets is on 
judgment more than warnings to repent. In fact, the Jericho account confirms 
what we have seen from the theological background of the exodus plagues. The 
trumpets blown by the priests, like the plagues on Egypt, are not wamings at 


6. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 107-11; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 152-54; Num. 10:1-10; 
G. Friedrich, TDNT VII, 76-85; M. J. Haris, DNTT III, 874-75; for a survey of usage in Jewish 
writings see Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 82-115. 

7, So Buchanan, Revelation, 204. 

8. Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 232. 
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all, but indicate ultimately only judgment, which God has already decided to 
bring on his enemies and those of his people.9 

The second idea highlighted by the Joshua 6 model is that the first six 
trumpets in Revelation 8—9 are punishments preliminary to a climactic judgment. 
Strictly speaking, the first six trumpets in Joshua 6 announce the judgment to 
come on the seventh day, which climaxed with an earthquake. But they are also 
part of the process leading up to and necessary for what will be done on the 
seventh day, which culminates in the decisive judgment of Jericho. Likewise, 
the first six trumpets of the Apocalypse should be viewed as necessary prelimi- 
nary woes leading up to and climaxing in a decisive judgment. The definitive 
judgment signaled by the seventh trumpet is the last judgment at the end of 
history (see on 11:15-19). At this time the “Great City” (so 11:8), of which 
Jericho is an anticipatory type, will finally and decisively be destroyed, as 
described in 11:13: ‘‘in that hour there was a great earthquake, and a tenth of 
the city fell” (for this as the beginning of the final-judgment and not some partial 
temporal trial see on 11:13). The trumpets are viewed as prophetic adumbrations 
of the trials that are destined to afflict the persecutors of God’s people during 
the times leading up to the Last Judgment. 

In the light of 9:20-21 (‘‘the rest . .. who were not killed by these plagues 
did not repent . . .”’), the trumpets can also be seen as warnings to repent, 
warnings that, like those in Egypt and Jericho, are not primarily intended to 
produce repentance but are punishments for those who are intractably obdurate. 
If ‘‘the rest” (ol Ao.nof) is taken absolutely, then punishment, not warning, is 
the only purpose of the trumpets. If the reference connotes only those who prove 
to be ultimately intractable, then the trumpets could convey the secondary notion 
of warming. The latter notion is more plausible in the light of the dual purpose 
of the exodus plagues (see above). Together with the idea of judgment, the 
trumpets at Jericho also indicated victory for God and his people. This confirms 
the same thrust as the trumpets in Revelation. 

It is suitable that the trumpet judgments would be placed immediately 
after Revelation 7, where the people of God have been portrayed as a fighting 
army (7:3-8) conducting victorious holy war ironically by remaining faithful 
despite earthly suffering (e.g., 7:14). The blowing of multiple trumpets, in 
contrast to only one trumpet, indicates a call to fight against the enemy in Num. 
10:2-9. This suggests that the depiction of the war camp in Numbers Iff., which 
is behind both the military organization at Qumran and Rev. 7:4-8, also was 
formative for Qumran’s view of trumpets in the last battle (see below) and 
continues to be evoked in the trumpet woes of Revelation 8-9. 

We have seen that the saints’ prayers from 6:9-11 for vindication against 
their persecutors is answered both in the final judgment of the seventh seal 


9. Against the position of most commentators, who see the primary thrust being warnings 
intended to induce genuine repentance — e.g., Sweet, Revelation, 161; Wilcock, J Saw Heaven 


Opened, 95; Ladd, Revelation, 124. 
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and in the following trumpet woes. These prayers arise to God, and God 
responds by causing inaugurated and final judgment on the earth. The trumpet 
inflictions coming on the heels of ch. 7 should be seen as another of the ways 
the saints carry on holy war: they pray that God’s judicial decree will be carried 
out against their persecutors. They wage ironic warfare by means of sacrificial 
suffering, which makes their prayer of vindication acceptable to God (see 
further on 8:4). This is closely paralleled by the Qumran strategy for the 
end-time battle: part of the war plan was to write prayers for the destruction 
of the enemy on trumpets to be blown during the battle (see below). World 
disturbance and the apparently evil occurrences of history are not a sign that 
events are out of God's control, but are an expression of holy war, coming as 
aresult of the church’s prayers and God's sovereign response to those prayers.!0 
As at Jericho, the saints do not directly fight, but wait on God to fight for them 
from heaven. 

God typically fought Israel’s holy wars from heaven by causing the ele- 
ments of nature (inclement weather, etc.) to thwart the enemy. He defeated the 
Egyptians through the ten plagues and then the miracle at the Red Sea. Likewise, 
the sun, the moon, and hail were employed to defeat the Amorites (Josh. 10:10- 
15). “‘The stars fought from heaven”’ against the Canaanites, causing them to 
be defeated through a flood (Judg. 5:19-21). Some of the descriptions of victory 
in holy war are literal (Exodus 7-15), others figurative (Ps. 18:4-19), and still 
others a mixture of the two (as in Judges 5). Most are figurative (see on 6:12-14 
and below). Against this background, the portrayal of the trumpet plagues in 
Revelation 8-9 with the same OT imagery enhances further the notion that the 
trumpets depict God conducting holy war. 

It is beyond coincidence that ‘‘a very loud trumpet sound” summons Israel! 
to Mount Sinai to acknowledge God’s kingship and presence among them after 
the plagues of Egypt have been executed (Exod. 19:6, 13-19).!! Indeed, Philo, 
Spec. Leg. 2.188-92, says that the Feast of “Trumpets” was based on Exod. 
19:16, where the ttumpet was blown because it “‘is the instrument used in war 
. . . for engaging battle and also for recalling the troops . . . to their respective 
camps”; the feast expressed thanks “to God the peacemaker . . . who [first] 
destroys faction both in cities and in the various parts of the universe.” Philo 
adds that both the trumpet of Exod. 19:16 and the festive trumpets were directed 
“partly to the nation [Israel] in particular, partly to all humankind.” 

This OT pattern of destructive plagues followed by the peace of kingship 
has been partially formative for John’s introduction of the end-time kingship of 
God in 11:15-19 by the seventh trumpet following the plagues of the preceding 
trumpets. The presence of the Exodus background is clear from the fact that the 
theophanic description of Exod. 19:16, 18 (“sounds and lightning flashes . . . 
quaking’’) has been formative for the similar descriptions that both introduce 


10. Torrance, Apocalypse Today, 60-61. 
11. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 154. 
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(Rev. 8:5) and conclude (11:19) the trumpet series (see further on 4:5; 8:5; 
11:19). 

We have concluded above that the trumpets represent punitive judgments against 
hardened unbelievers instead of mere wamings to induce repentance. This is strikingly 
similar to the systematic use of trumpets in the last eschatological battle to be conducted 
by the saints of Qumran against the forces of Belial (so 1QM 3; 8.10-9.16; 10.6-8; 
11.9-11; 16; 17.10-15; 18.3-5). The Qumran battle is also based partly on Joshua 6 and 
Numbers 10 (note the appeal to Num. 10:9 in 1QM 10.6-8). Seven Aaronic priests are 
mentioned in the War Scroll (1QM), though only six have trumpets. The trumpets 
announce the judgment and defeat of the enemy, as is clear from the inscriptions that 
were to be written on them (1QM 3.3-11 — e.g., “to put to flight all who hate righteous- 
ness, and withdrawal of favors from those who hate God,” “vengeance of. his anger on 
all the sons of darkness,” “‘to destroy ungodliness”’). This is emphasized by the summary 
of all the trumpets as “trumpets of slaughter” (8.8-9; 9.1-2; 16.9). The very blowing of 
the trumpets partly brings about the defeat. The defeat heralded by the trumpets also 
means that the saints “will be remembered before . . . God and saved from [their] . . . 
enemies” (10.7-8). The priest without a trumpet is to walk in front of all the troops “to 
strengthen their hands in battle.” The other six priests are to sound their trumpets seven 
times for each assault that the troops of Qumran make against the enemy. The enemy 
will be routed after the seventh assault, and the saints are to pursue them until they are 
finally destroyed (8.12-9.7). 

In addition, seven Levitical priests are to go with the seven Aaronic priests and 
are assigned to carry seven “‘homs” and blow them during the battle to bring about 
victory by confounding the enemy (7.13-15; 8.9-10). This is related to the Talmudic 
reflection that a trumpet was to be blown on Tishri 1, which in the rabbinic period came 
to be viewed as the first day of the new year. God was expected to judge all people on 
this day at the end of history. The trumpets are blown on this last day not only to herald 
the last judgment but also to confuse Satan (6. Rosh Hashanah \6a-b). 

Indeed, the trumpet symbol in postbiblical Judaism had a predominantly eschato- 
logical significance (cf. also Isa. 27:13; Joel 2:1, 15; Zeph. 1:16, 9:14; Pss. Sol. 11:1; 
4 Ezra 6:23).!2 The trumpets and hors in the War Scroll do not produce a magical effect 
of victory or signify that the saints on earth win the battle merely by their own efforts. 
They indicate, rather, the ultimate fact that the defeat of the enemy is a result of God 
conducting battle from heaven through his angelic hosts (e.g., 1QM 9.10-16, 11.17- 
12.11). This judgment of the enemy is likened to that brought on Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians (11.9-11; 14.1). 

The main difference between the trumpet judgments at Qumran and in Revelation 
is that the former immediately precede the climax of history, whereas, on our reading, 
the latter encompass the whole of the church age. Only the last trumpet heralds the very 
end of history (although the seventh trumpet could have been imminent from John’s 
perspective, as would then be the case with every Christian generation throughout the 
church age). . 

Life of Adam and Eve (Apocalypse) 22:1-3 portrays “‘the archangel . . . sounding 
his trumpet” to signal that God was about to pass “sentence” and “judgment” on Adam 
and Eve. This is in direct connection with mention of them “hiding” from God (25: 1-2), 
which is also alluded to in Rev. 6:17. 

Possibly also in the background are the seven trumpets blown by the Levites, 
which formed part of the music for the temple liturgy (1 Chron. 15:24 {note the associa- 
tion with the ark of God]; Neh. 12:41). These were blown each of the seven days of the 
week (cf. the context of 1 Chron. 15:24-16:7, 37; Neh. ]2:41-47). These trumpets were 


12. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 111-113. 
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to be a “reminder” of Israel’s needs ‘before . .. God” and were to remind the Israelites 
to thank God for the way in which he had graciously remembered them in past times 
(e.g., 1 Chron. 16:4; Num. 10:10; Psalm 150). 
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THE FIRST SIX TRUMPETS: GOD RESPONDS TO THE SAINTS’ 
PRAYER BY USING ANGELS TO EXECUTE JUDGMENTS ON 
THE PERSECUTING WORLD, LEADING UP TO THE LAST 
JUDGMENT (8:6-9:21) 


The First Four Trumpets: God Deprives the Ungodly of Earthly 
Security Because of Their Persecution and Idolatry in Order to 
Indicate Their Separation from Him (8:6-12) 


The trumpets portray judgment on unbelievers because of their hardened attitude, 
thus demonstrating God’s incomparable sov sovereignty and glory. These judgments 
are not intended to evoke repentance but to punish because of the permanently 
hardened, unrepentant stance of the unbelievers toward God and his people. As 
suggested above, although 8:3-5 primarily shows that the last judgment is God’s 
answer to 6:10, it is possible that 8:3-5 also functions secondarily to link the 
trumpets with the prayer in 6:10 for the world’s punishment. If this is correct, 
then, not only should the Last Judgment, represented by the seventh seal (and 
probably also the seventh trumpet), be viewed as a divine response to 6:9-11, 
but also the first six trumpet woes preceding that of the Last Judgment (11:15-19) 
should be so viewed, especially as anticipating and finding their climax in the 
final punishment. Another indication that the trumpets are an initial formal 
answer to the prayer for vindication against ‘“‘those dwelling on the earth” (6:11) 
is that the last three trumpets are called “woes” against “those dwelling on the 
earth” (8:13; so likewise 11:10). This would mark a progression in thought from 
the seals to the trumpets. 

But regardless of whether or not this suggested link is plausible, the 
trumpets mark the beginning of a new series of judgments. The first six woes 
precede the last punishment, represented by the seventh seal and the seventh 
trumpet. Therefore, the trumpets do not follow the seventh seal chronologically 
but only literarily. The trumpets recapitulate the seals. But whereas the first five 
seals focussed on the trials through which believers must pass, now the focus 
in the first six trumpets is on judgments that unbelievers, both inside and outside 


13. For broader background discussion of the tumpets see Caird, Revelation, 107-11. See 
Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, for a major analysis of the first four trumpets and their 
OT and Jewish backgrounds, though important qualifications must be made about his approach. For 
evaluation see Beale, Review of Paulien. 
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the visible church, must endure. The trumpets resemble some of the trials 
pictured in the seals, but now the primary purpose of the trials is to punish. 

6 Now the description of the seven trumpet angels, introduced in v 2 but 
abruptly interrupted, is continued. They prepare to sound the trumpets and so 
to unleash their respective afflictions. 

I En. 90:21-27 depicts seven angels who are agents of the final judgment in that 
they bind and present evil angels and humans to God for sentencing. 

The future indicative instead of the subjunctive following (va. (“‘in order that’’) is 
a Semitism, which is apparent from the LXX translation of Hebrew imperfects preceded 
by final conjunctions (so likewise 8:3).!4 

7 The first angel sounds his trumpet, and the first of the new series of 
judgments is sent forth. The judgment consists of “hail and fire mixed with blood, 
and it was cast onto the earth” (in Sib. Or. 5.377 “‘fire and blood” rain from heaven 
as part of the end-time judgment). The phrase nip . . . 2BA1}6n cic tiv yilv (“fire . . . 
cast onto the earth’’) is almost identical to mupdc . . . #Borev cic tiv yi (“fire .. . 
he cast onto the earth”’) in 8:5. This may suggest that both refer to the same judgment, 
but this is unlikely since 8:5 refers to the last judgment and its effect consequently 
is unlimited (cf. 11:19; 14:18; 16:18), while the effect now of the first trumpet woe 
is limited to “a third of the land . . . a third of the trees . . . and all green grass.” 

Verse 7 is patterned after the Egyptian plague of hail and fire in Exod. 
9:22-25: ‘And the Lorp gave .. . hail, and fire ran upon the land. And the Lorp 
rained hail on all the land. And there was hail and flaming fire mingled with 
the hail... . And the hail struck in all the land. .. . And the hail struck all the 
vegetation in the field. And the hail shattered all the trees in the field.” In both 
Exodus 9 and Rev. 8:7 hail and fire are sent from heaven against three parts of 
creation: earth/land (‘yij), trees, and grass. One Greek ms. [75] of Exodus 9 even 
adds xa caAnvyyac (“and trumpets’’) to the description of the storm plague in 
Exod. 9:23 (probably under influence of Exod. 19:16-19): “the Lorp sent 
thunderings and hail and trumpets.” The commentary on Exodus 9 in Wisdom 
16:19, 22 also mentions fire burning in the midst of water and hail. 

Revelation modifies the Exodus plague in that now only a third of the 
land and the trees are harmed, yet the affliction of all the grass remains un- 
changed, though the limitation to one third may be carried over from the previous 
clauses, as is more clearly the case in 8:11b.!5 Although in one sense the trial 
has thus been limited in its effects, it has also been universalized in that it now 
has effect throughout the inhabited earth and not just within one nation (unless 
one adopts a preterist reading of the Apocalypse in which either Israel or the 
Roman Empire is the scene of the woes). Revelation also emphasizes that fire 
did the major harm, whereas Exodus gives this role to the hail. The addition of 
the element of “blood” may come from the first Egyptian plague, the Nile 
turning to blood, so that the first plague becomes an aspect of the first trumpet.!6 


14. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 98-99. 
15. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 556-57. 
16. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 163. 
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This woe is not referring to literal fire that will burn up part of the earth. 
This is consistent with 1:1, where the visions are said to be a “‘communication 
by symbols.” Furthermore, “fire” elsewhere is used figuratively (so most clearly 
4:5 and also in 1:14; 2:18; 10:1; and 19:12; see also on 9:17 and 11:5). 4:5 is 
especially relevant because there the “‘fire burning before the throne” in heaven 
receives a formal figurative interpretation, and the ordeals signaled by all the 
trumpets also have their origin “before God” (8:2) and therefore before the 
heavenly throne (8:3-4 explicitly equates “‘before the throne” with ‘before 
God’). The parts of the earth affected are associated with food supplies, which 
is clear from Exod. 9:25, 31-32. The Exodus plague destroyed only part of the 
food supply (Exod. 9:31-32: “flax and barley were smitten . . . but wheat and 
rye were not’’). This is strikingly similar to the description in Rev. 6:6, where 
there is famine, and wheat and barley are scarce but still available. 

Consequently, the first trumpet may refer figuratively to the famine 
depicted by the third horseman. The harm may be limited in 8:7 to a third of 
the land and the trees because of the limitation of the harm in Exod, 9:31-32 
itself. People and animals may also undergo harm from this woe, since this is 
the case in Exod. 9:19, 22, 25. How the harm occurs is not clear, although it 
probably is an effect of the famine itself. 

But the tribulation is probably limited to a third of the land above all because 
of the influence of Ezek. 5:2, 12 (cf. also Zech. 13:8-9). There the effect of the 
coming judgment is determined metaphorically by the use of “scales for weigh- 
ing.” Israel is divided into thirds and judged accordingly. One third is to be burned 
with fire, one third to be struck by the sword, and the remaining third to be scattered 
in captivity (Ezek. 5:2). In Ezek. 5:12 the precise judgment of fire from 5:2 is 
omitted and interpreted as “plague and famine.” Ezekiel 5 concludes the prediction 
of coming judgment with an emphasis on famine (vv 16-17). Moreover, the entire 
chapter is introduced in 4:9-17 by a prediction that the coming judgment will 
consist of famine. The metaphor of weighing in scales (5:2) is a continuation of 
the similar picture in the immediately preceding verses (4:16-17): “I am going to 
break the staff of bread . . . and they will eat bread by weight... and drink water 
by measure . . . because bread and water will be scarce.” 

So in Ezekiel 5 the picture of Israel judged by thirds is set within an overall 
framework of famine, and the aspect of coming judgment most highlighted is 
the severity of famine, which is figuratively expressed as a “burning fire at the 
center of the city.” Ezekiel 5 confirms the suggestion made above that the fire 
that burns a third of the land and the trees and all the grass in Rev. 8:7 is a 
metaphorical portrayal of a judgment by famine. Similarly, Sib. Or 3.540-44 
utilizes Ezek. 5:12 by stating that ‘‘one-third of all humankind will survive” a 
severe famine (two-thirds will not), which is portrayed as a “bronze heaven... 
drought . . . the earth iron . . . lack of sowing and planting .. . fire on the earth.” 
A difference in Rev. 8:7 from Ezekiel 5 is that ‘all the green grass” is struck 
and not merely a third of it. Nevertheless, the grass represents a third object that 
the famine strikes. 
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Fire as a figure for famine is also implied by Rev. 18:8: “her plagues will 
come, pestilence . . . and famine, and she will burned up by fire”; cf. tv mup\ 
xataxovercetot with mip... éBAr@n elo thy viv... xal... xatexén in 8:7 
(“fire . . . was cast onto the earth ... and. . . it was burned up"’). The repeated 
emphasis in the Ezekiel background of weighing in scales further connects Rev. 
8:7 with the famine woe of Rev. 6:5-6, which uses the same metaphor for famine. 
In Ezekiel the famine results in suffering for some and death for others (4:16-17; 
5:10, 12, 16-17). This also confirms the proposal made above in the light of 
Exod. 9:19-25 that the same suffering should be assumed in Rev. 8:7. Ezekiel 
5, like the exodus plagues, shows that the first trumpet judgment is not primarily 
meant to induce repentance but to punish hardened idolaters (so Ezek. 5:9, 11). 
This is expressed explicitly in Rev. 9:20-21. There all the sinners not killed by 
the sixth tumpet woe (or, presumably, by the first five trumpets) do not repent 
of their idolatry. 

8:7 also echoes Ezek. 38:22, which refers to the final end-time defeat of Gog by 
the Lord: “I will judge him . . . with blood, and sweeping rain, and hailstones. And | 
will rain fire on him.”*!7 Jewish exegetical tradition used Ezek. 38:22 in connection with 
the hail-plague tradition of Exodus and applied it to end-time events (Pesigta Rabbati 
17.8; Pesigta de Rab Kahana 7.11; Midr. Rab. Exod. 12.2; cf. also Mekilta, tractate 
Beshallah, 2.83-84 and 7.30-35, which use Ezek. 38:22 to expand interpretatively the 
victory over the Egyptians at the Red Sea). If Ezek. 38:22 is partly alluded to in Rev. 
8:7, then its imagery of the final battle is applied to earlier, inaugurated latter-day 
judgments by God throughout the age, which lead up to the last engagement. Note also 
the application of Ezek. 38:22 to the last battle and judgment in Sib. Or. 3.689-94 and 
possibly in 3.287 and 5.377. 

Perhaps also on the basis of Ezekiel 5 and in striking similarity to Rev. 6:6, b. Baba 
Metzia 59d also refers to a famine that struck the world by thirds: after the purportedly 
unjust excommunication of Rabbi Eliezer for untrue teaching, “the world was then 
smitten: a third of the olive crop, a third of the wheat, and a third of the barley crop.” 
Midr. Ps. 2.9 says that ‘“‘suffering is divided into three portions,” one of which is reserved 
for the latter-day generation of the coming Messiah, a hope that for Chnstians began 
realization at Christ’s first coming. 

Rev. 8:7 might also evoke Zech. 13:8-9, which says that at the end time a fiery 
judgment will affect “thirds” in Israel: “two parts will be cut off and perish, but the third 
will be left in it. And I will bring the third through the fire."’ Both the righteous and the 
ungodly suffer the same trial, but the trial positively refines the righteous, but only 
punishes the ungodly. Midr. Rab. Deut. 2.33 views the “third” of Zech. 13:8 as Israel 
and the two-thirds as the idolatrous nations. 

Gill identifies the “trees” in Rev. 8:7 as unbelieving people of high rank, partly 
on the basis of Targumic interpretation of “trees” in Hebrew texts as unbelieving “kings’’ 
(e.g., Targ. Isa. 2:13; Targ. Zech. 11:2).!8 Cf. also the imagery in Isa. 10:16-20, which 
could be echoed in Rev. 8:7.!9 : 

8-9 The second trumpet continues the judgment theme of the first. The 
seer has a vision of something “like a great mountain burning with fire thrown 
into the sea.” The likeness of a mountain could be metaphorical for a kingdom, 


17. So also Paulien, Decoding Revelation'’s Trumpets, 243, following others. 
18. Gill, Revelation, 758. 
19. See Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 246. 
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as elsewhere in the Apocalypse, in the OT, and in Jewish apocalyptic writings 
(so Rev. 14:1; 17:9; 21:10; see further on 6:14 for OT and Jewish references). 
Fire in the Apocalypse and elsewhere is an image of judgment. Consequently, 
the burning mountain connotes the judgment of an evil kingdom. This meaning 
is supported by 18:21, where “one strong angel took up a stone like a great 
millstone and threw it into the sea.” The angel immediately interprets the 
symbolism of his action: “Thus will Babylon, the great city, be thrown down 
with violence, and will not be found any longer.” 18:20 also interprets this to 
mean that “God has pronounced judgment for you [saints, et al.] against her." 

Jer. 51:25 refers to Babylon’s judgment thus: “I am against you, O de- 
stroying mountain . . . and I will make you a bumed out mountain” (note 
likewise ] En. 18:13 and 21:3, in which the preliminary judgment of the fallen 
angels is spoken of as “stars like great buming mountains”; see similarly Sib. 
Or. 5.512-31). That this judgment is alluded to in Rev. 8:8 is apparent from the 
repeated allusion to it in the seventh trumpet (see on 11:18b) and from Jer. 51:27: 
“Blow a trumpet among the nations,” which is a signal to gather armies against 
Jerusalem. Later in the same oracle of judgment Jeremiah speaks of a scroll of 
woe written against Babylon, tied to a stone, and thrown into a river. Jeremiah 
interprets this symbolic action by saying, “so shall Babylon sink down and not 
Tise again” (Jer. 51:63-64). Here we have the basis of Rev. 18:21. Since the 
stone and the mountain, metaphors for Babylon undergoing judgment, are both 
found in Jeremiah 51, it is plausible that the metaphors are also related in 
Revelation 8 and 18. 

All this enforces the conclusion in Rev. 8:8 that the burning mountain cast 
into the sea refers to the judgment of a wicked kingdom. This kingdom is to be 
identified as ‘‘Babylon,” “the great city” of Revelation 11-18, which holds 
sway over the evil world system. That the burning mountain is the object of 
God’s judgment and not the agent of judgment is clear from Jeremiah 51 and 
from the fact elsewhere in the OT that mountains representing nations are always 
portrayed as the objects of God’s judgment (e.g., Isa. 41:15 [the Targum has 
“Gentiles and kingdoms’’]; 42:15; Ezek. 35:2-7; Zech. 4:7).20 

Therefore, the picture in Rev. 8:8 did not originate from an attempt to 
depict a literal volcanic eruption or some other natural phenomenon occurring 
in the first century or predicted for later.?! A literal reading is rendered unlikely 
here and throughout the visionary section by the simple observation that the 
catastrophes are inspired primarily by OT literary models that contain figures 
of speech.22 This does not mean that such models could not have been used to 
describe literal disasters, but the burden of proof is on those who hold to a literal 
understanding in addition to a figurative perspective. 

The second trumpet continues the same kind of woe introduced with the 


20. Ibid., 388. 
21. As Swete, Apocalypse, 110-11, suggests both here and for v 7. 
22. So also Prigent, Revelation, 134-35. 
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first, though it now affects a third of the sea, a part of the cosmos not harmed 
by the first trumpet. As in v 7, the image of fire may again refer to severe famine 
conditions. The reference to “‘a third” shows that this is again a limited judgment. 
“A third of the sea became blood” is a direct allusion to Exod. 7:20, where 
Moses tums the water of the Nile into blood. Just as the fish in the Nile died, 
so Rey, 8:9 says that ‘‘a third of the creatures in the sea died.” 

This portrayal and its OT background again fit with conditions of famine, 
now also with a resulting partial hindrance of maritime commerce: “‘a third of 
the ships were destroyed.” This adds further to the picture of a cutback in 
resources that were formerly plentiful, which will be elaborated in ch. 18. The 
destruction of ships here anticipates the description in 18:11-19 of the complete 
destruction of “‘the great city, Babylon,” the source of maritime commerce: 
“every shipmaster and all who sail anywhere and every sailor and as many as 
work on the sea . . . cried out when they saw the smoke of her burning . . . and 
they were weeping and mourning, saying ‘woe, woe, is the great city, through 
which all those who have ships in the sea became wealthy because of her 
wealth’ "’ (18:17-19). The seafarers mourn because they realize that Babylon’s 
destruction entails their own demise. There may be in 8:9 an implicit idea of a 
shortage of water, since that was a major effect of the Nile tuning into blood 
(Exod. 7:18-19, 21, 24), which would intensify the picture of maritime disaster 
here. But that aspect of the Exodus background is expressed explicitly only with 
the third trumpet. 

The judgment of the great city (“the great mountain” = “Babylon the great”) 
results in famine, which affects parts of the entire world, here ‘‘the sea.”’ “The sea”’ is 
figurative for unbelieving peoples in 17:1, 15, but that may not be the case here because 
8:9b continues with a description of what was in the sea. On the other hand, in the light 
of influence from Jeremiah 51, it is probably no coincidence that Jer. 28(51):42 LXX 
describes Babylon’s demise with the metaphorical picture of a “sea” that “has come up 
on Babylon... and she is covered.”’23 Jer. 51:55 MT describes Babylon as engulfed by 
“many waters."’ In both cases, the sea is a metaphor for foreign invaders (as in Isa. 8:7). 
If this is in mind in Revelation, then the “sea” could be a metaphor for unbelieving 
nations, and it would be parallel with the “many waters” of Rev. 17:1 (cf. 17:15). 

Ezek. 29:3-5 predicts judgment on a later pharaoh through another plague on fish. 
But this Pharaoh is described as a ‘‘great monster that lies in the midst of his rivers” and 
that will be caught. His people are called ‘the fish of your Nile," who “will cling to 
your [Pharaoh’s] scales” (Jarg. Ezek. 29:3-5 makes the identification of people and fish 
explicit). This may represent a figurative development of the exodus plague in which 
fish in the Nile died (later Jewish writings identified the pharaoh of the Exodus with the 
depiction in Ezek. 29:3 and associated the passage with the exodus plague tradition: e.g., 
Midr. Rab. Exod. 5.14; 8.1-2; 9.3; 20.6). If so, “‘the creatures that were in the sea”’ in 
Rev. 8:8 likewise could be understood as figurative for people. Since the “sea” here and 
elsewhere might represent nations, the fish may stand for people among the nations.24 
Hab. 1:14 refers to those subjugated by the Babylonians as “‘like the fish of the sea.” 

Note the solecism tdé éyovta woyds (“those having life’), which should be 
genitive rather than nominative to agree with its antecedent tov xtiopdtov (“of the 


23. Cf. Paulien,.Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 258. 
24. So ibid., 262. 
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creatures”). The lack of agreement may be due to Semitic influence, since Hebrew had 
fewer declined forms than Greek. In particular, the phrase may reflect Gen. 1 :20,25 where 
the phrase nephesh hayy4 (literally “‘soul of life” = “having a soul of life’’) is undeclined 
according to Hebrew conventions but according to syntactical position is in apposition 
to the cognate accusative sherer (“‘swarming things’’). 

Most mss. have 0c Spoc péyo. up xawWpevov (“as a great mountain burning with 
fire” ) but some omit mupt (“with fire”; so MX sy? Tyc). There is no obvious motive for 
adding zvpt, and it is unlikely that such an addition could have been made accidentally. 
But there is a possible motive for the omission, since the next trumpet has the similar 
phrase péyac xardpevoc (‘a great [star] burning”) but without mupt (v 10). A scribe may 
well have confused the two similar phrases and read the omission into v 8 from v 10. 
The omission could also have been an intentional effort to maintain a more consistent 
parallelism between the two trumpets or to eliminate an apparent redundancy with 
xodpevov (“buming”).26 At any rate, the omission is best considered secondary, and 
the inclusion of nupt{ is supported by mss. of better quality (e.g., A & MA 2053 2344) 
and occurs in mss. from different families and geographical regions. 

10-11 With the third trumpet the judgment of famine appears to be 
continued. The misery of foul, undrinkable water implicit in the second trumpet 
is brought to the fore. Therefore, Exod. 7:15-24 still stands in the background, 
as is also evident from the statement here that “rivers and springs of waters” 
were affected (cf. Exod. 7:19). The similarity is enhanced by Ps. 78:44, which 
paraphrases the exodus plague by saying that God ‘changed their rivers into 
blood, and their streams, that they should not drink’’ (uncial A omits ‘‘and on 
the springs of water’ in Rev. 8:10, perhaps because a scribe unintentionally 
skipped to the xai [‘‘and’’} at the beginning of v 11). 

As with the second trumpet, so again here a great fireball is thrown from 
heaven. This time it is not depicted as “a great mountain” but as “‘a great star 
burning like a torch.” If this is a continuation of the similar judgment of the 
first two trumpets, then the fire can again be understood as a metaphor of famine. 
We have observed elsewhere that stars represent angelic beings in Revelation, 
the OT, and post-biblical Judaism (see on 1:19). These angels themselves often 
corporately represent earthly peoples and kingdoms, and fire typically symbol- 
izes judgment in the Apocalypse and other related literature (see on 8:8). The 
same must be the case here. As in v 8, we see here the judgment of an angel 
who is a legal-like representation of sinful people. 

Furthermore, Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.9 interprets the Exod. 7:16-18 plague on 
the waters, which is still in the background of Rev. 8:10, as a judgment on 
heavenly beings (i.e., the Nile god) who are legal agents representing sinful 
people, the latter of whom are likewise affected. Isa. 24:21 is adduced in support 
of the midrashic interpretation: “the Lorp will punish the host of heaven on 
high and the kings of the earth on earth” (cf. also b. Suk 29a in its comment 
on Exod. 12:12). So similarly Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.15 affirms that both the 
Egyptians and their guardian angel were judged at the Red Sea).27 This inter- 


25. So ibid., 252-53. 
26. E.g., B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 742. 
27. Cf. Ginsberg, Legends of the Jews Il, 25; VI, 6-8. 
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pretation is supported by / En. 18:13 and 21:3, which describe the judgment of 
fallen angels as “‘stars like great buming mountains,” and J En. 108:3-6, which 
borrows the same image to portray the punishment of sinful people (cf. also 
I En. 86-88). 

Rev. 8:10 appears, then, to portray judgment that people and their repre- 
sentative angel(s) endure throughout history and that precedes their final con- 
demnation at the end of history. The burning star could, on the other hand, 
represent merely an agent of divine judgment. However, the observation that 
the descent of the burning mountain in v 10 is parallel to the descent of the 
buming star in v 8 also indicates that the star should be identified as an angelic 
representative of an evil kingdom undergoing judgment. Here the judgment of 
Babylon's angel is in view, since v 8 concems the judgment of Babylon the 
Great. 

The identification of the star as Babylon's representative angel becomes 
more convincing if v 10 is understood as alhiding to Isa. 14:12-15.28 There the 
judgment of the king of Babylon and his nation is said to occur because its 
guardian angel, “the star of the morming,”’ has ‘fallen from heaven, . . . thrust 
down to Sheol . . . to the recesses of the pit’ That the judgment of the Baby- 
lonian world system is in mind in Rev. 8:8, 10 is consistent with the imagery 
in Sib. Or. 5.158-60: ‘‘a great star will come from heaven into the divine sea 
and will burn up the deep sea and Babylon itself and the land of Italy.” 

The star is called ““Wormwood,” and, as with the judgments in vv 7-9, a 
third of the waters that it strikes are tumed into wormwood, and many people 
die from drinking the water. Philo, Vir. Mos. 1.100, also affirms that the Exodus 
plagues, including the plague on the waters, resulted in “a great multitude of 
people killed.” The scene of judgment here is based on Jer. 9:15 and 23:15, 
which both affirm that God ‘will feed them [Israel] . . . with wormwood and 
give them poisoned water to drink.”’ The polluting judgment comes because 
Israel’s religious leaders have spiritually polluted the nation with their idolatrous 
Ba’al worship. This judgment in Jeremiah is part of a description of coming 
famine, which is alluded to earlier in Jer. 8:13-14: “There will be no grapes on 
the vine and no figs on the fig tree, the leaf will wither, and what I have given 
them will pass away . . . the Lorp has doomed us and has given us poisoned 
water to drink.” There also the woe of famine occurs because of idolatry (Jer. 
8:19). 

“Wormwood” is a bitter herb, and water contaminated by it can be poi- 
sonous if drunk over a long period. The occurrences of the word in Jeremiah 
are metaphors for the bitterness of suffering resulting from judgment. The 
metaphor was chosen to show that judgment was well-suited to the crime: 
because the prophets figuratively “‘polluted” Israel with idolatry, so God is 
pictured as polluting them with bad water, that is, with the bitterness of suffering. 


28. So likewise Caird, Revelation, 115; J. M. Ford, Revelation, 133, Sweet, Revelation, 163; 
Buchanan, Revelation, 215. : 
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This figurative meaning is confirmed from the indisputable metaphorical uses 
of the word everywhere else in the OT, where it also represents severe affliction 
resulting from divine wrath (Deut. 29:17-18, again in connection with idolatry, 
Prov. 5:4; Lam. 3:15, 19; Amos 5:7; 6:12; cf. Hos. 10:4). The Targum to Jer. 
9:15 and 23:15 places ““wormwood” in a simile (“I am bringing distress . . . 
bitterness like wormwood’’) and changes the “‘poisoned water” of the MT into 
“the cup of cursing.” So likewise in Rev. 8:11 Babylon, the prevailing world 
system, has influenced the earth-dwellers and some in the covenant community 
to become idolatrous. And the consequence of such idolatrous pollution is 
judgment on both Babylon and those held under its sway. 

Against the OT background, the third trumpet does not unleash a woe in 
which water becomes literally poisoned. Rather, the tone is one of judgment 
that brings bitter suffering, including death, not only on “outsiders” to the 
covenant but also on purported members of the community of faith. The judg- 
ment could be identified specifically as famine, but this itself could represent 
even broader affliction. The obviously symbolic reference to ‘‘bitterness” in 
10:9-10 (again using the verb mxpatva, “make bitter”) also signifies judgment 
and points to the conclusion we have come to here (see on 10:9-10). 

The judgment of poisoning water with wormwood in 8:11 conveys the 
idea of famine and so continues the theme of the preceding two trumpet woes. 
This is in line with ideas seen in early Jewish writings. In 4 Ezra 6:23 the blowing 
of the latter-day trumpet is directly associated with a judgment that brings 
conditions of famine, even affecting “the springs of fountains,”’ as in Rev. 8:10 
(cf. 4 Ezra 6:22, 24). In Apoc. Abr. 31 the trumpet similarly introduces the final 
denouement, which consists of fire destroying all the ungodly (similarly Zech. 
9:14). But this is not a mere shortage of good water. The severity is emphasized 
by the fact that people are forced to drink bad water and suffer from doing so. 

The first three trumpets have been judgments of fire affecting parts of the 
earth, humanity, sea, and rivers. The partial nature of these woes is not only 
indicated by their limitation to “thirds” but also by the contrast with the related 
portrayal in Sib. Or. 4.174-77, where a trumpet heralds the burning of ‘‘the whole 
earth, the whole human race, and all the cities and rivers and the sea.” 

The preposition éx in the phrase éx t@v dddétov is to be rendered causally (‘‘be- 
cause of the waters'’); the following 6m can be translated either as “that” or “because.” 
At the end of v 11 most mss. have éx tév bd4twwv (“because of the waters”) but uncial 
A has én (literally “upon”) instead of éx (‘‘from, because’), Nevertheless, both can have 
the basic meaning of ‘‘because.’’29 

mrtg VSatwv (“springs of waters,” Rev. 7:17) and rnyii¢ tod HSatoc (“spring 
of water,” 21:6) are almost verbatim parallels to nyc tav DSatwV (‘springs of waters”’) 
in 8:10. But both are modified by “‘life’’ (Car), whereas the phrase in 8:10 is directly 
linked to “death” (8:11: “many died from the waters”). This likeness and contrast suggest 
an antthetically parallel meaning: if the “living waters” of chs. 7 and 21 represent the 
reward of eternal, spiritual life for faithfulness through suffering (see on 7:17; 21:6; cf. 
22:1), then the waters of death in ch. 8 represent a punishment of suffering associated 


29. E.g., BAGD, 286, 1.b.8. 
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with eternal, spiritual death; such a meaning would be a fitting transition to the fourth 
and fifth trumpets.30 


12 The fourth trumpet continues the theme of woe from the preceding 
trumpets, but it does not refer to famine. Now the sun, moon, and stars are under 
attack, but again only a third of each heavenly body and of light during day and 
night are affected. The seemingly awkward statement that a third of the day and 
the night should not shine must be a figurative expression of a diminishment of 
the light usually given off by the sun during the day and the moon and stars 
during the night. Consequently, this is not yet the final judgment but a trial 
affecting part of the earth and preceding the final judgment. 

The trial has striking similarity to the initial description of the last judg- 
ment in 6:12-13. There the sun is made black, the moon is covered, and the stars 
fall to the earth. The likeness of the two judgments emphasizes what is different, 
namely the partial nature of the judgment here, since 6:12-13 speaks of the 
whole of the sun, moon, and stars as affected. The parallelism also suggests that 
something about the two judgments is the same: the cosmic disturbances in ch. 
6 are judgments on idolaters, indicating the impermanence of the apparently 
secure earthly home in which they ultimately trust and which has become an 
idolatrous refuge for them (see on 6:17). The same idea is likely included in 
8:12. 

The woe in 8:12 is partly based on Exod. 10:21, where God causes 
darkness over Egypt for three days and three nights. Most of the exodus plagues 
were designed to be judgments on the false Egyptian gods (cf. Exod. 12:12).3! 
This was true with the plague of darkness, which was partly a polemic against 
the sun god Ra, of whom Pharaoh was considered an incarnation. This lends 
further force to the idea that the partial darkness of the fourth trumpet is sent 
against idolaters. The limitation to a third in Rev. 8:12 may be sparked by the 
three-day limitation in Exodus and by the additional restriction that the darkness 
did not affect the light in Israelite houses (Exod. 10:23). The judgment of 
darkening the luminaries over a later generation of Egyptians in Ezek. 32:7-8 
could also be in mind. 

Early Jewish tradition understood the plague of darkness as having sym- 
bolic significance. Wisdom 15-17 (from the first century B.C.-A.D.) contains an 
extended commentary on the plague narratives. The plagues are seen as punish- 
ments on the Egyptians because of their idolatry and oppression of Israel (see 
particularly chs. 14-16; 17:1-2, 7-8). In particular, the plague of darkness is 
viewed as coming because the Egyptians had persecuted Israel with harsh 
bondage. The darkness obscured “‘the light . . . of the stars,” and the Egyptians 
were “deprived of light” from the “sun” (17:5, 20; 18:3-4). They are punished 
ironically in that they became “prisoners of darkness” and were ‘‘fettered with 
bonds of a long night” (17:2) and “‘were all bound with one chain of darkness” 


30. Likewise Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 280-81, 284-85. 
31. Cf. J. J. Davis, Gods of Egypt 
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(17:17). The darkness “‘came on them out of the bottoms of inevitable hell” 
(17:14) and symbolized their exile “from the eternal providence” (17:2). “Over 
them was spread a heavy night, an image of the darkness that would afterward 
receive them” forever (17:21; so likewise Midr. Rab. Exod. 14.2 on Exod. 9:22; 
Philo, On Dreams, 1.114, speaking of Exod. 10:21). The darkness also caused 
them to suffer from horror and fear. ‘ 

These texts from Wisdom provide an early precedent in Jewish interpreta- 
tion showing that the exodus plague of darkness was understood partly as a 
theological metaphor. Rev. 8:12 may reflect the same theological understand- 
ing.32 That is, John sees the plague of darkness coming on part of the world to 
punish people because of their idolatry and oppression of the saints. The judg- 
ment is partial to indicate its nonconsummative nature, but it is an emblem of 
humans’ separation from God and inevitable final condemnation, which will 
result in their dwelling in eternal darkness. The darkness is probably not literal 
but refers to all those divinely ordained events intended to remind the idolatrous 
persecutors that their idolatry is folly and that they are separated from the living 
God. Such events cause them to live in fear and terror in response to their 
desperate plight (in Luke 21:25-27 changes in the sun, moon, and stars preceding 
the parousia also cause ‘dismay, perplexity, and fear” among the nations). 

The spiritual significance of the images in Rev. 8:12 is also hinted at by 
the use of the same images in 12:1-4. Aspects of both the old and new covenant 
communities are partially symbolized by the sun, moon, and stars in 12:1 and 
by the dragon in 12:4, who “‘swept away a third of the stars’’ (“‘star[s]”’ also 
represent angels in 1:20; and Christ in 2:28 and 22:16).33 This could refer to 
Satan’s deception, which causes some of the covenant community’s angels to 
fall (cf. 12:9). This portrayal probably also includes the deception of some on 
earth dwelling in the midst of the covenant community, since angels represent 
saints in Daniel, Jewish apocalyptic writings, and the Apocalypse (see on 12:1-4, 
9). If the images have the same general connotation in both 8:12 and 12:1-4, 
then the judgment in 8:12 must also concern deception of both angels in heaven 
and people in the covenant community, the church (note “‘wandering stars” as 
a metaphor for false teachers in Jude 13). 

The ungodly persecutors outside the church are surely, and perhaps pri- 
marily, also in mind because of the widespread extent of the trials in all the 
trumpet woes. The judgment is directed against idolaters both inside and outside 
the covenant community. The judgment comes directly from the devil, but 
originates ultimately from the divine throne, as in 9:1-11. This is consistent with 
12:9, 12, where it is said that ‘the devil .. . , who deceives the whole world, 
was cast down to the earth. . . . Woe to the earth and sea because the devil has 
descended to you with great wrath.” Likewise, the sea and the earth are re- 


32. Cf. Kuhn, “Erklarung des Buches der Weisheit,” 334-38, who draws some parallels 
between Wisdom and the trumpet plagues. 
33. Cf. Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 394-95, 
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peatedly the focus of the woes in 8:7-11.% This explanation of the relationship 
between 8:12 and 12:14 is validated by its compatibility with the thematic 
parallels in Wisdom (see above) and with the fifth and sixth trumpet woes. In 
particular, the fifth trumpet also portrays the darkening of the sun and associates 
it with demonic deception of unbelievers (see below on 9:2ff.). 


THE INTERRUPTION OF PATTERNS OF COSMIC LIGHT 
SOURCES AS AN INDICATION OF COVENANTAL JUDGMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH WRITINGS 


That the interruption of the regular patterns of the cosmic sources of light indicates a 
covenantal judgment in Rev. 8:12 is evident from Jeremiah. Here God’s potential] judg- 
ment of his covenant people is indicated by the interruption of “the fixed order of the 
moon and stars for light by night” and of “the sun for light by day” (Jer. 31:35-36), “‘so 
that day and night will not be at their appointed times” (33:20-21, 25-26). Jeremiah uses 
this language not to signify judgment but to give assurance that God will fulfill his 
unconditional covenant promises. Nevertheless, we may legitimately infer that the partial 
or complete darkening of these three light sources elsewhere in the OT is a sign that 
people have violated their covenant obligations to God and are undergoing judgment (for 
the relevant OT references see above on 6:12-14, 17). And this idea stands behind Rev. 
8:12. 

Jewish interpretation of the two Jeremiah texts bears out this inference. The world 
was said to have been created for the sake of Israel (e.g., 4 Ezra 6:55; 2 Bar. 14:17-19; 
Assumption of Moses 1:12, though these texts do not explicitly mention Jeremiah 3) or 
33).35 In the light of this belief, Jewish writings built a theology explicitly based on the 
Jeremiah passages. If Israel would not fulfill its purpose by accepting and keeping the 
Torah when it was given at Sinai, then God would reduce the world to its original chaos 
and darken its luminaries (e.g., Midr. Rab. Exod. 47.4; Midr. Ps. 20; b. Abodah Zarah 
3a). Such destruction would be inevitable because the world had been created by the 
agency of the Torah (e.g., Midr. Rab. Exod. 47.4; Midr. Rab. Lev. 35.4; cf. b. Shabbath 
88a), and, consequently, the Torah had become the “pillars” supporting the world (Midr. 
Rab. Num. 10.1). Even after Sinai, the existence of creation was dependent on whether 
Israel was faithful to the Torah, which Israel had covenanted to keep. Israel’s disobedience 
to the Law would lead to the destruction of the cosmos (e.g., Tanna de-be Eliyahu, p. 105; 
Midr. Ps. 6.1; cf. also b. Pesahim 68b; b. Shabbath 137b; b. Megiliah 31b; b. Nedarim 
31b-32a; b. Sanhedrin 99b). 

The same kind of reasoning stands behind the figurative language of the dissolution 
of the luminaries, which describes God's judgment of Israel through her foes in Jer. 15:9 
(‘her sun has set while it was yet day’’), Amos 8:9 (“I will make the sun go down at 
noon and make the earth dark in a day of light”), and elsewhere (see further above on 
6:12-14, 17). Likewise, the extermination of faithful Israel by other nations would result 


34. Paulien, Decoding Revelation's Trumpets, 395. is the only other commentator seeing Rev. 
12:9-13 as an “intentional parallel to the first three trumpets.” 
35. See further Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews V, 67. 
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in the destruction of the heavens and earth (Midr. Rab. Esther 7.11, 13; Midr. Rab. Exod. 
15.6, in context). 

The same line of thought, although without allusion to Jeremiah 31 or 33, was 
applied by Jewish commentators to the nations. The world was also made for humanity 
(2 Bar. 14:17-18). But when people reject God’s Torah, then the light of the cosmos is 
darkened (Midr. Rab. Exod. 6.6; Midr. Rab. Gen. 11.2, 6 notes that the same thing resulted 
from Adam's disobedience). Cosmic chaos will prevail over nations to the degree that 
they persecute Israel and disobey divine law, though the order of cosmic light will remain 
on faithful Israelites. This was the case with the plague of darkness in Egypt (so Midr. 
Rab. Exod. 6.6 on Exod. 10:22) and later with Rome. Rev. 8:12 seems to be following 
the same trajectory of understanding of the exodus plague (b. Sukkah 29a interprets the 
plague of darkness likewise by the application of Exod. 12:12 to the judgment of nations 
and their false gods). As with Israel, so the figurative language of cosmic destruction 
could be applied to divine judgment of the Gentiles (see above on 6:12-14, 17). 

This theology of cosmic interruption is confirmed from other OT and Jewish texts 
that, though again not directly commenting on Jeremiah 31 and 33, affirm that God has 
entered into a covenant relationship with the luminaries. These passages also assert that 
God alters the fixed patterns of sun, moon and stars to indicate judgment on those who 
have wrongly altered his moral patterns, especially through idolatry (see further on 6:17; 
cf. b. Sukkah 29a). The cosmic order of the luminaries is essential to the continued welfare 
of the world (e.g., Ps. 148:3-6; Job 38:31-33; J En. 2:1; 41:5-7; Sir. 26-28; Pss. Sol. 
18:11-14). This order is interrupted when humans stray from the ordained spiritual order, 
which is to regulate the way they live (e.g., Test. Naph. 3:1-5, 1 En. 2:1-5:7, 41:5-8; 
80:2-8; 4 Ezra 5:1-7; b. Shabbath 88a; cf. Sib. Or 5.504-11 with 5.512-30). Therefore, 
the cosmos becomes disordered when human behavior becomes disordered (e.g., Isa. 
24:3-6, 16-21; b. Shabbath 88a; Midr. Tanch. Gen. 1.12; note the use of ‘“‘will,” “ordain,” 
“decree,” and “oath” in the texts cited in this paragraph). 

Although neither Jeremiah nor any of the passages cited above is directly alluded 
to in Rev. 8:12, what is reflected is the general theological background of why God 
interrupts cosmic order. Celestial intervention is a sign demonstrating that people are 
judged for having violated the covenantal and moral order that God has established on 
earth. That the interruption of light sources in v 12 is figurative is indicated by the fact 
that the vast majority of uses of such imagery in the OT is clearly not literal but 
metaphorical, and the language of 6:12-14 may be taken likewise (see on 6:12-14 for 
discussion of the imagery there and especially of the OT passages that have a bearing 
here, most of which are figurative, as Jer. 15:9 and Amos 8:9 clearly are). In this regard, 
Joel 2:1-2, 10, 15 and 3(4):15 are included in the thought of Rev. 8:12, since there the 
“blowing of a trumpet’’ announces the coming ‘‘day of darkness,” which is equated with 
the darkening of the sun, moon, and stars (Joel itself draws on the exodus plague 
traditions, see on Rev. 9:2, 7-8). This is clearly a figurative portrayal of the coming 
judgment of Israel (cf. Zeph. 1:15-16, which also includes the blowing of a trumpet; see 
more generally Isa. 13:10, Ezek. 32:7-8). A striking parallel to Rev. 8:12 occurs also in 
Eccl. 12:1-2, where ‘the evil days” leading to death (so 12:6-7) are a time when “‘the 
sun, the light, the moon, and the stars are darkened, and clouds retum . . .” (cf. similarly 
Job 3:3-10). Again, this is obviously symbolic and shows that it is appropriate to the 
same kind of language used elsewhere as figurative. 

Amos 8:9 possibly also stands in the background of Rev. 8:12: ‘I will make the 
sun go down at noon and the earth dark in broad daylight.” This prediction of a coming 
Judgment on Israel is patterned after the plague of darkness that struck Egypt (the double 
reference to the waters of the Nile in v 8 and to the “mourning for an only son” in v 10 
confirm that v 9 is a reflection of the exodus background) and occurs together with a 
woe of spiritual famine, in which people will “stagger to and fro to seek the word of the 
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Lorp, but they will not find it” (vv 11.12). Because they rejected God, he will reject 
them and will withdraw his presence and his word from them. The plague of darkness 
in v 9 is probably a metaphor for judgment (see esp. the continuing explanation in v 10) 
and especially of the woe of God’s withdrawal from the nation. 


CONCLUSION TO THE FIRST FOUR TRUMPETS 


The fourth trumpet is the logical climax and emphasis of the first four trumpets 
and an emblem of the hardened unbeliever’s spiritual separation from God. The 
darkness is figurative and refers to all those divinely ordained events intended 
to remind the church's idolatrous persecutors, and those within the church who 
have aligned themselves with the idolatrous culture, that their idolatry is vain, 
that they are separated from the living God, and that they are already undergoing 
a beginning form of judgment. The fourth trumpet thus expresses the underlying 
thought of the first three and is the logical climax of vv 6-11. 

All four trumpets are concemed with sufferings imposed on the ungodly 
that indicate their separation from God and the beginning of their judgment (in 
Midr. Rab. Exod. 11.2; 12.4; 13 the plague of fire and insects is compared with 
the eternal judgment of hell that the wicked suffer). This conclusion is confirmed 
by 7:1-3, where the faith of genuine believers is protected by being ‘‘sealed” 
from the harm directed at the “earth, sea, and trees.” In 8:7-11 it is the unsealed 
who are affected by the trumpet woes since the same three objects, earth, sea, 
and trees, are portrayed as harmed. It can therefore be no coincidence that 7:3 
is based on Ezek. 9:4-6 and that 8:3-5 is modeled on Ezek. 10:1-7 (see on 8:5). 
Just as the pouring out of punitive coals on Jerusalem occurs (Ezekiel 10) after 
the righteous remnant in the covenant community have been given.a protective 
mark on their foreheads (Ezekiel 9), so the same pattern is intentionally followed 
here and combined with the recollection that the Israelites also received a mark 
on their doors to protect them from the exodus death plague.*6 The Exodus- 
Ezekiel background suggests further that the trumpet trials plague the unsealed 
both inside and outside the visible boundaries of the covenant society. 

The trumpet of darkness provides an appropriate transition to the demonic 
judgments of the fifth trumpet.37 In both the sun is darkened, which the fifth 
trumpet clearly associates with demonic harm (probably deception: see on 9:3- 
4). Those who abide in spiritual darkness must be plagued by the forces of 
darkness, whose work is to draw the dark curtain of unbelief permanently over 
the spiritual eyes of the ungodly. The fourth and fifth trumpets are thus an 
interpretation of the exodus plague of darkness along a similar trajectory as in 
Wisdom, which also connects darkness with the demonic (Jewish tradition 
generally believed that demons and evil angels stood behind the hardening of 
the Egyptians’ hearts and their opposition to Israel, e.g., Jub. 48:9-18; Testament 


36. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 113-14. 
37. Cf. more generally Sweet, Revelation, 164. 
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of Solomon 25; Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.11; 15.15). Leading from the darkness of 
Rev. 8:12 and arising from the ‘bottomless abyss” and darkness of 9:1-2 are 
the demonic specters of 9:3-10, which are a spiritualized application of the 
exodus plague tradition as it is found in Joel. Likewise, in Wis. 17:3-21 the 
Egyptian idolaters are tormented by severe darkness and demonic beings arising 
from the pit of hell (see below on 9:3). 

The tribulations of 8:6-12 are executed throughout various parts of the 
earth at all times during the church age, but do not affect the entire earth or all 
people. The partial nature of the judgments signifies that these are not descrip- 
tions of the last judgment. It is possible that they affect all unbelievers until the 
complete punishment of the judgment day. The formula in 10:11 referring to 
ungodly peoples living throughout the world shows the widespread effect of the 
judgments (the same is probably implied by the ‘‘earth-dweller” formula in 8:13 
and 11:10; see on 6:10, 17). There John is commanded to “‘prophesy again” to 
people throughout the earth, who must be identified with the people against 
whom he prophesied in 8:7—9:21. 

The use of nAnyt (“plague’’) of the trumpet woes also indicates that most 
of the woes occur throughout the latter-day church age (9:20; 11:6; nAfjoom 
[‘‘strike’’] in 8:12). In 22:18 mAny} is used of a curse that can strike anyone 
within the church in the late first century and throughout the church age who 
does not faithfully heed the message of the Apocalypse: “God will add to him 
[the disobedient hearer of John’s message] the plagues that are written in this 
book.” This must include the trumpet woes. This strongly suggests that some, 
if not most, of the trumpet judgments happen during the entire period between 
Christ’s first and second comings, not merely at a tribulation period immediately 
preceding and including the second coming (the same conclusion about rany} 
is applicable to the bow] judgments in chs. 15-16). 22:18 is a further pointer to 
the trumpet judgments striking both inside and outside the church (see further 
on 22:18-19). 

All four trumpets have in common that they affect three parts of the created 
order. The parts that are struck suggest that the basic content of creation is being 
systematically undone. Though not in the same order as in Genesis 1, the 
elements affected are light, air, vegetation, sun, moon, stars, sea creatures, and 
humans.3® The notion of a ‘‘de-creation” is supported by the fact that the 
Apocalypse climaxes in new creation (21:1ff.) and that the trumpet series has 
begun a new overview of history after having spun out of the seventh seal, which 
partly evoked the silence following the destruction of the old creation. Further 
confirmation of a ‘‘de-creation” idea is found in association of the exodus 
plagues themselves with such an idea.*? Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.96-97, can say that 


38. Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 229-30. 

39. Cf. Ellul, Apocalypse, 74, 76, who holds to a “‘de-creation"” notion in Rev. 8:7-12 only; 
see A.C. C. Lee, “Genesis 1 and the Plagues Tradition in Psalm 105,” who sees the exodus plagues 
mentioned in Psalm 105 as a reversal of creation, though he draws no connection to Rev. 8:7-12. 
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God designed the Egyptian trials into three sets of three judgments so that “‘the 
materials that had served to produce the world should serve also to destroy the 
land of the impious; . . . what God shaped . . . to create the universe, he turned 
into instruments for the destruction of the impious. . . .” The destruction brought 
by the plagues was even seen as part of the inauguration of a new creation (so 
Wis. 11:17-18). They led to Israel’s deliverance through the sea (Wis. 19:5, 8), 
which was a new creation (Wis. 19:6-8, 11, 18-21). 

The limitation of the destruction signaled by the trumpets in most instances 
to a third of that part of creation which is affected may be based on the partial 
effect of the exodus plagues themselves. But in Rev. 8:7 the restriction of the 
tribulation to a third of the land is due to the influence of Ezek. 5:2, 12, and the 
same passage may also have provided the same influence in the other three 
trumpets, which would highlight the trumpets as judgments that come because 
of idolatry (cf. Ezek. 5:9-11). This conclusion is pointed to further by Rev. 9:20 
and the reference to “‘earth-dwellers” in 8:13 (see on 6:17). ; 

The parallelism of the first four bowls with the first four trumpets confirms 
that the judgments in both series come because of idolatry (16:2) and persecution 
of the saints (16:5-7). In particular, the second and third bowls portray water 
becoming “‘blood,” and the third explains that this punishment was fitting 
because those judged had “poured out the blood of saints and prophets.” There- 
fore, God was just when “he gave them blood to drink; they are set apart for 
it.’ Likewise, the two trumpets that signal water becoming blood must be related 
to the same.concern that persecutors get their just deserts. 

Judgment of the ungodly throughout the world because of persecution is 
clearly in mind in 8:6-12 because the trumpets are seen as God’s continuing 
answer to the saints’ prayer in 6:10-11 that God “‘judge and vindicate their blood 
from the earth-dwellers.’’ Revelation 8-9 understand the exodus plagues as a 
typological foreshadowing of the trumpet plagues, whose effect is escalated to 
the whole world (as first recognized by Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 4.30.4). 
The exodus plagues had already been typologically broadened to apply to Israel 
in its land (cf. Amos 4:10) and in exile (Deut. 28:27-60) and to unbelievers 
throughout the earth (Midr. Rab. Exod. 11.2; 12.4, 7; 14.3; Test. Dan 5:8). OT 
and Jewish tradition also held that the exodus judgments would be enacted 
against the world at the end of history, when Israel would again be redeemed 
(Mic. 7:10-17; Targ. Ps.-J. Zech. 10:9-12; 1QM 11.9-11; 14.1). Apoc. Elijah 
2:44 typologically applies the plague of water turning to blood (Exod. 7:19-20) 
to woes immediately preceding the appearance of the Antichrist. Similarly, the 
plague of darkness (Exod. 10:21-23) is applied to historical Rome (Sib. Or. 
12.215-16). Josephus, Ant. 2.14.1, says that one purpose for retelling the story 
of the exodus plagues is to warn “humankind” in general that when they offend 
God like the Egyptians they will be chastised in the same way (likewise Philo, 
On Dreams 1.114, with respect to the plague of darkness in Exod. 10:21; cf. 
Philo, Spec. Leg. 2.188-92, with respect to which see p. 470 above). 

As | have already argued, the first three trumpets evoke conditions of 
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famine. Whether this is literal famine or a figurative portrayal of suffering is 
hard to determine. Or it may be both, the literal famine conditions representing 
much broader suffering (so that the figure is a synecdoche, a part being named 
to represent the whole). 

The figurative nature of all of the first four trumpets is pointed to by at 
least four observations: (1) The use of dc (‘‘like’”), 6po10¢ (“‘like’”’), and such 
expressions (8:8, 10; 9:2, 3, 5, 7-10, 17, 19) indicates a lack of precision in 
these descriptions of what was seen in a vision and, in particular, suggests that 
the portrayal is metaphorical.4 This is underscored by the use of onpatva 
(‘communicate by symbols’’) in 1:1 and its background in Daniel, where it 
connoted a figurative depiction (see on 1:1 and also pp. 50-69 above). (2) The 
exegesis of various images throughout the four trumpets has shown a probable 
figurative bent (e.g., the “mountain” and the “star’’; see likewise the speaking 
“eagle” in 8:13 and see on 9:1-19). For example, it is hard to imagine a literal 
situation in which one meteor could fall on a third of the world’s fresh water 
at the same time.4! (3) The use of the Egyptian plague narratives in Jewish 
writings provides precedents for a figurative understanding, as is clear from 
Wisdom 15-17. (4) In a similar manner Apoc. Abr. 29:15-16 and 30:1-8 uni- 
versalize the exodus plagues and apply them to the judgment of “all earthly 
creation,” which is associated with the sounding of a trumpet (31:1). Further- 
more, the first four plagues mentioned there also emphasize famine conditions 
together with fire (Apoc. Abr. 30:4-5: “sorrow from much need«. . . fiery 
conflagrations for the cities . . . destruction by pestilence . . . famine of the 
world’’). Such sufferings would indicate one’s separation from God and the 
beginning of judgment. 

The first four trumpet woes could also represent a wide range of sufferings 
brought on people because of their idolatrous trust in the temporary world system 
instead of in the eternal God. The sufferings are continual reminders of the 
impermanence of the idolatrous object of the earth-dwellers’ trust. The sufferings 
are deficiencies in the world’s resources, which the ungodly depend on to meet 
their needs. These trials, coupled with actual death, remind them that they are 
ultimately insecure. The reason for their predicament is their trust in what is 
unstable. 

The climax of these temporal judgments and sufferings is the final de- 
struction of the entire world and its wicked system. The destruction occurs in 
order to demonstrate the world’s ultimate insufficiency as an object of religious 
trust (in this regard, see further on 6:12). In addition, God alters the fixed patterns 
that regulate the continued well-being of the earth, sea, sun, moon, and stars in 
order to indicate the judgment of those who sinfully alter his moral patterns (see 
further on 6:17). Regardless of how figurative 8:7-12 is, the portrayal of God’s 
interference with the regularity of various aspects of the cosmos connotes a 


40. Paulien, Decoding Revelation's Trumpets, 362-63. 
41. Paulien, Decoding Revelation’s Trumpets, 363. 
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judgment on people because they have changed God’s laws, which were estab- 
lished to regulate their lives.4° 


Introduction to the Last Three Trumpets (8:13) 


The last three trumpets are marked off from the first four by the introductory 
vision formula in v 13 (“Then I looked, and I heard’’) together with an eagle’s 
proclamation of a threefold “‘woe”’ to come on the ungodly through the remain- 
ing three trumpet blasts. The purpose of this literary division is to highlight the 
greater harshness of the remaining trumpets. The exodus model is still in mind, 
since there also the plagues became increasingly severe and more specific in 
their application.4? The greater gravity of the last trumpets will also be suggested 
by the longer descriptions they receive in comparison to the first four trumpets. 
The appearance of ‘‘an eagle flying in midheaven” (évdc detod netopévon ev 
Lecovpavipat.) forebodes climactic trials, since “flying in midheaven”’ else- 
where always refers to creatures whose appearance anticipates the judgment at 
Christ’s second coming (an angel in 14:6, birds in 19:17; a woe of demons 
together with devouring birds is also a mark of the final judgment of Babylon 
in 18:2). The creature is able to address the entire habitation of “earth dwellers” 
from its metaphorical cosmic zenith point (see on 3:10 and 6:17 for “those 
dwelling on the earth’). 

The fifth and sixth trumpet woes do not allude to the final judgment, but the 
seventh does, and the eagle’s vantage point has already signaled that final judgment 
is anticipated. Furthermore, the fifth and sixth trumpet woes are like the final 
judgment in that they strike all people who are ultimately intractable in their 
unbelief. They lay the basis for the seventh woe by speaking of torments of 
unbelievers ina way that adumbrates their eternal torment (see on 9:4-6, 11, 17-21). 

These woes are also worse than the initial four in that they directly strike 
the wicked. The wicked are directly affected because the first four judgments, 
those against the environment that supported their lives, have not led them to 
repentance. The spiritual nature of the judgments now becomes more explicit. 
“God is using, to expose the true character of the wicked, the same method 
which in the case of Job was used to expose the true character of the righteous 
(Job 1:8-12; 2:3-7).”44 The spiritual heightening of the last three trumpets is 


42. Lindsey, A New World Coming, 114-19, views the first four trumpets too literally as 
depicting nuclear destruction and its aftereffects. Similarly, Seiss, Apocalypse, 192-99, understands 
the trumpets as describing literal natural disasters. 

43. So also D. C. Chilton, Days, 242. 

44, Wilcock, [ Saw Heaven Opened, 96. See above on v 6. 
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indicated by the direct involvement of demons. The greater severity of these 
trumpets is also expressed by their being called “woes,” whereas no such general 
term was given the first four trumpets. In fact, the last three trumpets are not 
even called “trumpets” in 9:12 but only ‘‘woes.”’45 

The implicit theological reason for the interruption of the regular patterns 
of nature’s cycles on earth and in heaven in 8:7-12 was to connote judgment on 
sinners who had broken God’s established ethical and covenantal patterns (see 
above on 8:12). Beginning at 8:13 this implicit theology is made explicit: the 
judgment is primarily spiritual in nature. As with the first four seals and the first 
four trumpets, so also the woes of the fifth and sixth trumpets are active 
throughout the entire course of the church age (see pp. 108-51 above). 

OT announcements of coming judgment include the image of an eagle as 
a metaphor for destruction (Deut. 28:49; Jer. 4:13; 48:40; 49:22; Lam. 4:19; 
Ezek. 17:3; Hos. 8:1; Hab. 1:8).46 Particularly relevant are Hos. 8:1 (‘‘Put a 
trumpet to your lips, like an eagle against the house of the LorpD”’) and Jer. 4:13, 
where the destructive image of an eagle is followed by “woe to us,” together 
with a threefold sounding of a trumpet (vv 5, 19, 21) as an announcement of 
judgment. The picture in Rev. 8:13 is of an eagle hovering over its prey. 
Unbelieving “earth dwellers” are the prey. That this is an image of judgment is 
pointed to by the same vivid portrayal in Job 9:26: ‘‘a flying eagle seeking prey.” 
Similarly, Luke 17:37 portrays hovering vultures to connote judgment of sinners 
(Getod can be translated “vulture” as well as ‘“‘eagle’”’). The covenant curses 
threatened against Israel included being eaten by birds (e.g., Deut. 28:26, 49; 
Jer. 7:33-34;, 16:3-4; 19:7; 34:18-20; Ezek. 39:17-20; see also Rev. 19:17-18, 
which alludes to Ezek. 39:17-20 and refers to birds flying in midheaven).47 

The eagle here announces the coming destruction of the sinful prey. The 
eagle could be one of the living beings of 4:7, the one that is “like a flying 
eagle” (6yovov Get@ netouév@). That earlier creature would, in fact, be a suitable 
messenger of judgment, since it was first introduced as part of a heavenly 
judgment scene, directly following the “‘lightnings and sounds and thunders” 
(4:5, alluding to Exod. 19:16), which has been developed in 8:5 as an indicator 
of final judgment (a general comparison occurs in 2 Bar. 77:19 and 87:1, where 
an eagle carries a message of blessing and judgment from Baruch to the nine 
and a half tribes of Israel). The metaphorical association of the eagle with 
judgment is not inconsistent with the probability that it also represents-an angelic 
being, as pointed to by the parallel with 14:6.48 The placement of the eagle 
figure here in 8:13 is natural, since it was part of the exodus tradition. In Exod. 


45. Cf. the later Gnostic parallel discussed by Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 77, for a comparable 
declaration of “woes” against sinners, which is dependent on Rev. 8:13. 

46. For Jewish writings see Ginzberg. Legends of the Jews V1, 100. 

47. See Chilton, Days, 241. 

48. The parallel with 14:6 is probably behind the substitution in the archetype of MA of 
axyyeAov (“angel’’) for detod (“eagle”), the scribe perhaps conjecturing that one of his predecessors 
had misread AITEAOY as AETOY. 
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19:4 God compares himself as the protector of his people to an eagle, in 
connection with the plagues on the Egyptians: ‘“‘You saw what I did to the 
Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself” 
(cf. Deut. 32:11). Here the link with the eagle’s plague-like wrath from the 
Exodus text is emphasized. The Exodus 19 background in common between 4:5 
and ch. 8 may explain why only the eagle-like creature was chosen here from 
among the other three creatures introduced in 4:7. 

The declaration of woe in v 13 immediately following the cosmic disorder of v 12 
is consistent with the theological cosmology of Isa. 24:16-18 (LXX; cf. MT): “Woe to 
the despisers that despise the law. Fear, a pit, and a snare are upon you that dweil on the 
earth... he shall be caught by a snare: for windows have been opened in heaven, and 
the foundations of the earth will be shaken. .. .” This is preceded by the statement in 
24:3-6 that ‘‘The earth will be completely laid waste .. . she has sinned by reason of her 
inhabitants; because they have transgressed the law and changed the ordinances, [even] 
the everlasting covenant. Therefore, a curse will consume the earth, because its inhabitants 
have sinned... .”’ In a similar manner Hos. 4:1-3 (LXX) says that “the Lord has a 
judgment against the inhabitants of the earth (land) because there is no truth. . . . There- 
fore the earth [land] will mourn and be diminished. . . .” If these OT passages are in 
mind in Rev. 8:13, then the same thought in 8:12 of ethical disorder bringing cosmic 
disorder may be continued here. 


The Fifth Trumpet: Demons Are Commissioned to Torment 
Hardened Unbelievers by Further Impoverishing Their Souls and 
Reminding Them of Their Hopeless Spiritual Plight (9:1-12) 


1 The fifth angel sounds a trumpet, and John sees another vision of judgment. 
First, he sees ‘‘a star that had fallen from heaven to the earth.” The nuance of 
the perfect tense mentwxdta. (“had fallen’’) is that John did not see the star fall 
but saw it after it had fallen and identifies it as such.49 This image has been 
given various identifications.5° The main debate is whether this is a good or evil 
being. It could be either the archangel Uriel, who was chief ‘‘over Tartarus,” or 
the archangel Saraqael, who was “over . . . the spirits, who sin in the spint” 
( En. 19:1; 20:1-6; 21:1-10; Testament of Solomon 2). But J Enoch never calls 
those figures ‘‘fallen stars.” Instead, this description is reserved exclusively for 
fallen angels under the confinement of the archangels. 

The star should rather be interpreted in the same way as the star in 8:10 
because of the parallel wording (“a star fell from heaven’’).5! We argued that 
the star in 8:10 was either an angel executing judgment or, more probably, in 
line with Isaiah 14, an angel representing sinful people, undergoing judgment 
along with those people. The portrayal of a heavenly being “falling like a star 


49. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 143. 
50. See Morris, Revelation, 127, for a list of options. 
5}. Walvoord, Revelation, 158, inconsistently views the star of 8:10 literally and this one 
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from heaven” elsewhere also represents judgment of either Satan or his angels. 
In J En. 88:1-3 an evil angel (perhaps Satan, cf. 7 En. 10:4) is referred to as a 
“star that had fallen from heaven . .. into an abyss... . narrow .. . and dark” 
(so also 86:1-2; cf. J En 18:11-16; 86:3; 90:23-26, where disobedient angels 
are “stars” that have been cast into the ‘“‘abyss”). Jesus uses virtually the 
identical expression to describe Satan's judgment in Luke 10:18: “I was seeing 
Satan as a star falling from heaven.” In Luke 10:17-20 Jesus identifies Satan as 
head over the demons and, with them, in the process of being subjected to him 
and his disciples. The expression in Rev. 9:1 may be another way of saying that 
“Satan... was cast to the earth, and his angels with him were cast” (12:9; cf. 
12:13). Testament of Solomon 20:14-17 says that good angels do not fall like 
stars from heaven because they “‘have their foundations laid in the firmament”; 
but ‘‘demons” appear as ‘“‘stars . . . falling from heaven:. . . dropped like flashes 
of lightning to the earth” because they have no such foundation. 

Similarly, Sib. Or. 5.72 speaks of a heavenly being representing Egypt, 
whose judgment is described as ‘‘fallen from the stars” (‘‘wandering stars, for 
whom the black darkness is reserved forever” in Jude 13 is also comparable). 
Greek Apocalypse of Ezra 4:29ff. and Apoc. Elijah 4:11 ff. also apply Isa. 14:12ff. 
to the Antichrist, who leads people astray. 

Some commentators wrongly attempt to argue that the falling star image 
does not necessarily represent an evil figure because good angels ‘‘descend”’ 
(sata Bofve) to visit the earth in the Apocalypse (10:1; 18:1; 20:1).52 That is 
different metaphorical language from that of a falling star, which is uniquely 
reserved for evil angels in the OT, Jewish writings, and the NT. Commentators 
have not adduced one example where a falling star metaphor is applied to a 
good angel. ‘‘Descending” could be used of the judgment of evil heavenly beings 
(/ En. 86:3), but this does not mean that the falling star metaphor must be seen 
as interchangeably applicable to good angels. The picture of the falling star 
corresponds to the language of being “‘cast down,” which also refers only to 
the judgment of evil angels in Revelation and elsewhere (e.g., ] En. 86:3; 88:3; 
Rey. 12:4, 9-10, 13). 

In addition to the resemblances with falling star depictions elsewhere 
(mentioned above), the conclusion that this is not a good angel but a fallen 
angel is also suggested by v 11. There the ‘‘angel of the abyss” is called ‘‘king 
over” the demonic locusts and is called ‘“‘Abaddon” (“Destruction”) and 
““Apollyon” (“‘Destroyer”’). The heavenly being who is sovereign over the 
abyss and the locusts in vv 1-3 is probably the one called their “king” inv 11 
(for the satanic nature of this angel see on v 11). Therefore, the angel in v 1 
is either Satan or one of his minions (the latter would be parallel with 2 En. 
42:1, which portrays “those who hold the keys . . . of the gates of hell” as 


52. Charles, Revelation 1, 238-39, and others following Charles, e.g., Ladd, Revelation, 129, 
Morris, Revelation, 127. Mounce, Revelation, 192; cf. also I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 560-61; Rist, 
“Revelation,” 431. 
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“like great serpents, and their faces like extinguished lamps, and their eyes of 
fire, their sharp teeth”’). 

This angel, then, represents sinful humanity, and his role is to inflict woe 
on humanity because Christ has begun to judge him. He is not, therefore, the 
angel to be mentioned in 20:1, 3, who is a good angel and does not “fall” but 
descends on a mission, holds ‘‘the key of the abyss,” and imprisons the devil 
there. The fallen angel of 9:1 is “given” sovereignty (‘the key”) “over the shaft 
of the abyss,” which is the realm of demons over which Satan rules (the last 
genitive phrase can be rendered “the shaft leading to the abyss [or pit]”’). Christ 
is ultimately the one who bestows this key, since he has overcome Satan and 
now “possesses the keys of death and Hades” (1:18). Neither Satan nor his evil 
servants can any longer unleash the forces of hell on earth unless they are given 
power to do so by the resurrected Christ. 

As the visions beginning in ch. 9 are unveiled the readers are given an 
ever-expanding definition of the extent of God and the Lamb’s sovereignty. God 
and the Lamb are in ultimate control of Satan’s realm.5> And the saints are to 
remember this when the forces of evil direct their wrath against them or self- 
destructively against their own allies, the followers of Antichrist. There is a 
grand purpose which God is working through it all, which is a basis for hope 
and encouragement for beleaguered Christians (for discussion of how a good 
God can be sovereign over evil see the conclusion of the comments on 6:1-8). 

This conclusion about the evil nature of the being in 9:1 is supported by the use 
of the word &Buccog (‘“‘abyss, pit’’) in the LXX. In Job the “abyss” (41:23[22]-24[23]) 
is the abode of the cosmic sea dragon (40:17[12); 40:25(20]; 41:10[9)); cf. also Isa. 27:1 
and Ps. 73[74]:12-13, with Amos 9:3), who has “the appearance of the moming star” 
(41:10[9]), is ‘‘king of all” in his realm (41:26[25]), and is antagonistic to God (e.g., 
40:32[27]). This abode became symbolic for the forces of evil (Ps. 76(77]:16). The 
“abyss” is synonymous with the concept of Hades (Job 38:16; Ezek. 31:15; Jonah 2:6) 
and is the realm of suffering (Ps. 70[71]:20) and death (Exod. 15:5 [AZO]; Isa. 51:10; 
63:13; Wis. 10:19). Isa. 24:21-22 says that God will punish angels and evil kings, and 
“they will be gathered together as prisoners in the pit (b6r], and will be confined in 
prison, and after many days will be punished.” Fallen angels were said to be imprisoned 
in the pit to await final judgment (J En. 10:4-14; 18:11-16; 19:1; 21:7; 54:1-6; 88: 1-3; 
90:23-26; Jub. 5:6-14; 2 Pet. 2:4; cf. 4 Ezra 7:36; Prayer of Manasseh 3). The pit became 
also the place where that judgment was to be endured and the prison of demons, where 
they are tormented (Luke 8:31; / En. 21:7-10), as in Rev. 9:1-3.54 It is also where the 
“beast” and the “dragon” are to be confined (Rev. 11:7; 17:8; 20:1-3). All of these 
associations of the abyss are included in the word in 9:1, but uppermost in mind is the 
idea of a place of punishment where evil spirits are confined under God's sovereignty. 

2 Dense smoke arises from the abyss when the angel opens it. The smoke 
darkens both the sun and the air. Darkening of the sun and other parts of the 
cosmos has already been seen to connote judgment (see on 6:12ff.; 8:12). The 
image is an allusion to the repeated expression ‘‘the sun will be darkened” in 
Joel 2:10, 31; 3:15 (cf. Isa. 13:10), where it is a sign of judgment. Partly included 


53. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 155. 
54, See Charles, Revelation I, 241, for additional references in J Enoch. 
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is Exod. 10:15, where there were so many locusts “that the land was darkened” 
(Targ. Pal. Exod. 10:5, 15 says that the sun was also darkened). Joel’s imagery 
is itself probably a development of Exod. 10:1-15 (see above on 9:7; Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 14.2 says that the darkness of Exod. 10:22 came from Hinnom, which is 
the nether world), which describes a judgment of the Egyptians’ hardness of 
heart in rejecting God’s word through Moses. There is no reason to think that 
the connotation of judgment has changed here, especially since “smoke of a 
furnace” is always associated with judgment in the LXX (Sodom and Gomorrah 
in Gen. 19:28; cf. Exod. 19:18, which may also suggest divine wrath) and 
because ‘“‘smoke” has the clear connotation of judgment later in this chapter 
(Rev. 9:17-20) and later in the Apocalypse (14:11; 18:9, 18; 19:3). 

Consequently, the picture in v 2 indicates that the judgment formerly 
limited to the demonic realm is being extended to the earthly realm. As a result 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, the devil and his legions have begun to be 
judged, and now the effect of their judgment is about to be unleashed on 
unbelieving humanity, who give their ultimate allegiance to the devil. An essen- 
tially identical pattern of widening judgment occurs in 12:7-12; 13:3-8; 16:10, 
and 17:8 (although in 12:12ff. the saints are also affected by the extension of 
judgment in the form of persecution and attempted deception). 

The precise form of judgment anticipated in 9:2 is explained beginning 
in v 3. It partly involves deception (vv 3-6), which is metaphorically anticipated 
by the darkness caused by the smoke. Throughout the NT, and especially in the 
Johannine corpus, darkness symbolizes spiritual blindness. The darkness con- 
notes a mournful condition resulting from suffering (v 6; in Midr Rab. Lam. 
1.2, 23 the imagery of Joe] 2:10 becomes a metaphor for Israel’s weeping 
because of suffering in exile). 

Classic cases of homoeoteleuton are exhibited in the variants of v 2. The initial 
phrase xat fvorkev 1 opéap tic &Piooon (‘and he opened the shaft of the abyss”) was 
left out (e.g., & 1611. 2053 MM) because of a scribe jumping from tij¢ Biocon (“of 
the abyss”’) at the end of v 1 to the same phrase in v 2 and continuing from there. The 
clause éx tod xaxvod Tod opéatos (“from the smoke of the shaft’) concluding v 2 and 
beginning v 3 was omitted in X* (vgs) as the result of a scribe’s eye inadvertently 
skipping from the éx tod xanvod (‘from the smoke’’) of v 2 to the identical phrase at 
the beginning of v 3. Contrary to Mounce,55 the two omissions were probably not the 
result of a conscious attempt to prevent redundancy, since repetition is a characteristic 
biblical style, especially in Revelation (e.g., note the visionary formulas and the é566n 
[‘‘it was given”] divine authorization clauses, which sometimes are repeated within the 
space of one verse, as in 6:4) and should not have posed severe problems for a scribe 
here. Such unintentional omissions are found repeatedly later in ch. 9 (vv 13, 19, 20). 


3 Demonic-like beings portrayed as locusts arise from the smoking abyss 
and go out to the earth. “‘Authority was given to them”’ (65667 odtaics covcia), 
which means that they were commissioned by someone to execute a task. Either 
God or Christ commissioned them, as we can see from use of the same autho- 
rization clause in 6:2-8; 8:2 and elsewhere in the Apocalypse (see further on 


55. Mounce, Revelation, 193. 
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6:2-8 and esp. on 13:2-7). The model of the exodus plagues here confirms that 
God is the one who has absolute sovereignty over the plagues. The authority of 
the locusts is likened to the power that scorpions have over their prey (Pliny, 
Natural History 11.30.86-88, records a report of scorpions who were “‘poisonous 
like snakes” and had wings). The victims of these locusts are people on the 
earth, as the following verses reveal. 


In exercising this power the locusts execute judgment, as has already been 
intimated by their association with ‘“‘smoke” (see on 9:2). Could Isa. 14:29, 31 
also stand in the background, since it strikingly portrays an enemy who will 
oppress and “demoralize” (see below on 9:5-6) unbelieving Philistia as “‘a flying 
serpent’ associated with “‘smoke’’? The harmful nature of the judgment in Rev. 
9:3 is also expressed by the description of the beings here as ‘‘locusts” going 
out “into the earth.” They are destructive as a swarm of locusts devouring all 
vegetation in their path. The wording of this expression is based on Exod. 10:12 
(“let the locust come up on the land/earth”), which introduces the locust plague 
against Egypt. Therefore, the fifth trumpet is partly modeled literarily and 
thematically on the exodus plagues, as were the preceding trumpets. Yet, as we 
have already seen, Wisdom’s interpretation of the Exodus plagues approximates 
that of John (see on 8:12). Likewise, Wis. 16:9 speaks of the Egyptians being 
“killed” by “the bitings of locusts and flies . . . neither was there found any 
remedy for their soul, because they were worthy to be punished by such things.” 
Although John stops short of saying that these locusts kill, he sees them as more 
directly harming unbelievers than the Exodus narrative states (see further on 
v 5; indeed, the demonic beings of the sixth trumpet do kill). And just as the 
frogs of the third exodus plague symbolize demons in Rev. 16:13, so here the 
locusts that physically plagued the Egyptians now represent demonic forces. 

In Wis. 17:3-21 the Egyptian idolaters were said to be “under a dark veil, being 
horribly astonished and troubled with strange apparitions . . . and sad visions appeared 
to them with heavy countenances” (vv. 3-4). They were terrified by ‘‘hissing serpents” 
and “died for fear” (vv. 9-10). They were “vexed by monstrous apparitions” that 
arose from “the bottoms of . . . hell’’ (vv. 14-15; cf. v. 21). And just as the demonic 
beings of Rev. 9:4 cannot harm those who ‘have the seal of God,” so the darkness 
and its apparitions did not affect the Israelites (cf. Wis. 16:9-10; 17:20; 18:1; Rev. 
9:2-3 and Wis. 17:10 both speak of dark “air” and directly associate it with “scor- 
pions” or “serpents”’). Cf. locusts as a sign of divine wrath in Pliny, Natural History 
11.35.104. 

4 The locusts in Exod. 10:15 destroyed ‘‘the land and devoured the 
vegetation and all the fruit of the trees . . . [and] there was no green thing left 
on the trees” (so also Ps. 105:33-35). But the locusts here are commissioned 
“not to harm the grass of the earth or any green thing or any tree.” They are to 
harm only unbelievers, ‘‘those who do not have the seal of God on their fore- 
heads” but have the “mark of the beast” ‘‘on the forehead” (13:16-17; the 
addition of povovs [“‘only”’) after dvopa@noug [‘‘people”] in 2053 pc vg arm 
TR is a secondary attempt to make the text more explicit). 

The seal was given only to genuine believers as a sign of God’s sovereign 
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authority and ownership over those destined ultimately to be members of his 
kingdom and not of Satan’s domain. Thus the faith of Christians is safeguarded 
by God’s protective presence (see further on 7:2-3; 2:17). Of course, there are 
unbelievers who become believers throughout this time, but they are the ones 
who have been “sealed” beforehand by God’s decretive will. In fact, they 
become Christians as a result of the sealing activity directed toward them (on 
the nature and time of the sealing see further on 7:2-3). All who have been 
sealed, whether they actually believe yet or not, pass through and are affected 
by the locusts’ spiritual harm. The damage is ultimately turned to work toward 
their salvation. 

Therefore, the locusts are able to inflict spiritual harm on those unbelievers 
who have not been sealed, who do not benefit from the seal’s protecting nature, 
and who will never benefit from it. If the darkness associated with the fifth 
trumpet has any link with the darkness of the fourth trumpet, then part of the 
harm has to do with keeping unsealed unbelievers in spiritual darkness (see on 
8:12). At the same time, this link with 8:12 implies that these devilish beings 
cause events that remind the ungodly that they are separated from the living 
God. Such reminders induce fear and despair as people are forced to reflect on 
their hopeless situation. That this kind of torment is in mind is made explicit by 
vv 5-6. Just as the plagues did not harm the Israelites but only the Egyptians 
(Exod. 8:22-24; 9:4-7, 26; 10:21-23), so true Christians are likewise protected 
from the fifth plague. 

That the locusts are not to harm “‘the grass of the earth or any green thing 
or any tree” does not contradict 8:7, where “all the grass was bummed.” The 
emphasis here is that the trumpet woe is directed against rebellious humanity 
and not nature. Furthermore, the fifth trumpet may be temporally paralle) with 
the first, so that there would be no inconsistency. 

Sweet has rightly noticed a parallel between 9: 1-4 and Jesus’ words in Lk. 10:18- 
20: “I was watching Satan fall from heaven like lighting. Behold, I have given you 
authority to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy, and 


nothing shall harm you . . . your names are recorded in heaven.” Revelation is developing 
the Lukan teaching.56 

The use of the future indicative (45vxtjcovow, “harm”’) after {va (“in order that,” 
“so that") is in contrast to typical classical usage. Therefore the subjunctive textual 
variants are secondary corrections.57 The future may be explained as a stylistic Semitism, 
the Hebrew verbal system lacking a specific form to indicate a subjunctive mood. The 
LXX rendered the Hebrew imperfect verb after a final conjunction not only by tva with 
the subjunctive but also by {va with the future indicative, and the Apocalypse sometimes 
follows suit.58 Here the future construction functions like a subjunctive with imperatival 
force. 


5 Included in the locusts’ commission (€566n avtoic, “it was given to 


56. Sweet, Revelation, 169. 

57. See BDF §369 and Robertson, Grammar, 992, who cite the same phenomena elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse, e.g., 9:20. 

58. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 98-99, 

59. Similarly Porter, Verbal Aspect, 420. 
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them") is a twofold limitation. First, they are not to kill anyone (i.e., in a literal, 
physical manner, as is evident from v 6 and in contrast with vv 15-20). Secondly, 
they are to “torment” people for a limited period. The five-month period could 
owe its origin to the five-month life cycle of the locust or the dry season, also 
about five months, during which locusts could strike. If so, this is a severe 
locust plague, since these locusts do not strike occasionally, like literal locusts, 
but unceasingly throughout the five months.6! The period of time here and in 
v 10 should not be taken literally, since most numbers elsewhere in the book 
are not literal, even in this chapter (cf. v 16).62 God is the one who commissions 
the judgment, as is evident from the characteristic use of ¢560n (“it was given”) 
clauses elsewhere as “divine passives” (e.g., see on 6:2; 9:3). That he is also 
the one who imposes limitations on the judgment is clear from the fact that he 
determined the temporal limitations of the Egyptian plagues, which are in mind 
here. 

The affliction brought by the locusts is again compared to that of a 
scorpion’s sting (cf. literal stings in Deut. 8:15 and figurative stings in 3 Kgdms. 
12:11, 14; Sir. 26:7). The “torment” (Bacavisids and the cognate verb 
Bacavitw) is primarily spiritual and psychological, since this is the connotation 
of the word elsewhere in the Apocalypse with reference to the nature of trials 
both preceding and including the final judgment (cf. 11:10; 14:10-11; 18:7, 10, 
15; 20:10; the uses in ch. 18 are synonymous with the emotional pain of 
“weeping” and ““mouming”). 

In Wis. 16:1, 4 BacaviCw is used twice of the “torment” of Israel’s enemies, 
which was inflicted by “beasts’’ and “the stings of crooked serpents”’ (16:5). This 
torment is directly associated with “the bitings of locusts” that the Egyptians 
suffered (16:9). The same verb is also used to say that the Egyptians “were 
tormented . .. with a double grief and groaning” (Wis. 11:9, 12; so similarly Exod. 
12:30). The demonic beings caused the Egyptians to be so psychologically “tor- 
mented” (Baoavoc, Wis. 19:4) that they were extremely fearful and depressed 
(Wis. 17:3-21). The ‘‘torment” of idolaters included their deception (Wis. 12:23- 
25). That is, the trials they suffered did not bring them knowledge of the true God, 
but only hardened them further in their ignorance. Likewise, Testament of Solomon 
25:5 says that a demon gave Pharaoh “pangs of anxiety and hardened his heart and 
the hearts of his subordinates.” The only other occurrence of B&aavog in Wisdom 
is in 2:24-3:1, 5-6 (but cf. 2:19), which is also remarkably like Rev. 9:4-5: “those 
who are of his [the devil’s] side find’’ death, “but the souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God, and there no torment will touch them. . .. God proved them and 
found them worthy . . . as gold in a furnace he has tried them and received them as 
a burned offering” (cf. strikingly also Rev. 3:4, 18; 6:9-10). 


60. E.g., Mounce, Revelation, 195. 
61. Cf. Rissi, Time and History, 26, who also surveys other interpretations of the five months. 
62. Walvoord, Revelation, 161-63, J. M. Ford, Revelation, 149, and others inconsistently lake 
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Deuteronomy 28 also predicts that “‘in the latter days” (so. 32:20; 4:30) 
Israel will suffer the plagues of Egypt (vv 27, 60), including the plague of locusts 
(vv 38-39, 42), because of idolatry (e.g., v 14; 29:22-27; 30:17; 31:16-20). This 
latter-day affliction includes “‘plagues” (v 61) of “‘madness (LXX “‘insanity’’] 
and . . . bewilderment of heart, and groping at noon, as the blind man gropes in 
darkness” (vv 28-29), “being driven mad” (v 34), “trembling heart. . . despair 
of soul” (v 65); their “‘life will hang in doubt” and they will have “dread of 
heart” (vv 66-67). Rev. 9:6 explains the torment of v 5 in a similar psychological 
manner. Just as the time of torment in Rev. 9:5 is limited, so Wis. 16:5 asserts 
that Israel’s suffering in the wilderness ‘endured not forever.”’ The parallels 
with Wisdom and Deuteronomy show that the Egyptian plagues are still in the 
background of Rev. 9:4-6. 

6 John now gives a partial interpretation of the vision he has just seen. 
The demonic locusts impose a form of psychological suffering that will induce 
a desire for death, yet an unwillingness to commit suicide. “They will seek” 
and ‘‘they will desire” are in synonymous parallelism to emphasize that the two 
sentences make the same point (see further on 9:5). As elsewhere in Scripture, 
so again here severe suffering causes a desire for death in place of a life of 
torment (e.g., 1 Kgs. 19:1-4; Job 3:1-26; 6:8-9; 7:15-16; Jer. 8:3; 20:14-18; Jonah 
4:3, 8; Luke 23:27-30; cf. Sib. Or, 2.307 and 8.353, which are dependent on 
Rev. 9:6 and apply it to the torments of, respectively, hell and the period 
preceding the final judgment). The effect of the locusts is to remind com- 
promisers and some of the church’s ungodly persecutors that their idolatry is 
vain and that they are separated from the living God and consequently have no 
hope. That idolatry is one of the major sins for which these people are being 
punished is evident from 8:13, which labels the victims of the last three trumpets 
as “‘earth dwellers,” a technical term in the Apocalypse for idolaters (see on 
3:10; 6:10, and cf. esp. the occurrences in 13:8, 12, 14; 14:6-11; 17:2, 8). 

Likewise, the Exodus plagues demonstrated that the gods of Egypt were 
false and that Yahweh was the only true God.® This realization caused the 
Egyptians psychological turmoil because of the realization that their religious 
commitments were vain and that they were in opposition to God through their 
idolatry and their persecution of God’s people. This realization included an 
anxious conviction of sin, not accompanied by repentance (so Pharaoh’s re- 
sponse in Exod. 9:27-28; 10:16-17). As with the Egyptians, so now the fifth 
trumpet plague also hardens the victims against turing to God from their 
despair. Such hardening is actually a deceptive influence of the demons. These 
events make people live in fear and terror in response to their hopeless plight, 
the reality of which has dawned dramatically on them (see also on 8:12). 

Those who are not affected by the torment because they have the seal 
remain in the truth. Consequently, “the peace of God, which surpasses all 
understanding, will guard . . . hearts and minds in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4:7). 


63. J. J. Davis, Moses and the Gods of Egypt. 
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Ironically, they do not fear death, and they may even desire death in order to 
enter into the presence of their Lord (Phil. 1:23). In contrast to the ungodly, they 
take ultimate pleasure in the torments, even death, that the world imposes on 
them, so that they may give testimony to Jesus and the word of God: “because 
of the blood of the Lamb and because of the word of their testimony . . . they 
did not love their life even to death” (Rev. 12:11; cf. 1:9; 2:10; 6:9; 20:4). 

The notion of people desiring death but not having their desire fulfilled occurs 
also in Apoc. Elijah 2:5, 32, where it is applied to sufferings that will precede the 
appearance of the Antichrist. In Apoc. Dan. 12:4 the desire for death occurs because of 
the work of demons in league with the Antichrist. These texts are probably dependent 
on Rev. 9:6 to some degree. 

The present tense ¢evyei (“flee”) is a futuristic, prophetic present, emphasizing 
vividly the certainty that death will elude those who desire it.64 Some mss. (1854 2329 
2351 IM lat bo, etc.) have the future tense, an attempt to harmonize the verb with the 
preceding verbs. 

7 Detailed description is now given of the locusts. The use of “likeness” 
(6potmpa) and the repeated ‘‘like”’ (6po1oc) in vv 7-10 expresses the inability 
of John to describe precisely what he has seen.65 The vision sparks in his mind 
similar scenes from the OT, as the following verses reveal, and his approximate 
portrayal of what he has seen is based on his understanding of how the vision 
relates to the OT prophetic tradition. The same process of depiction has occurred 
repeatedly and will again, since it is part of the warp and woof of John’s method 
throughout the Apocalypse. 

The portrayal in vv 7-9 is based on Joel 1-2, which describes a plague of 
locusts devastating Israel’s land (whether the description there is literal® or 
figurative for an invading army®’ is not crucial for the present purposes). Just 
as here a trumpet has signaled the coming of the locusts (Rev. 9:1), so also in 
Joel 2 the locust judgment is introduced and concluded with ‘sound the trumpet”’ 
(2:1, 15). 

This judgment in Joe] is itself modeled on the plague of locusts in Exodus 
10 (note the clear allusions in Joel 1:2 and 2:2 [Exod. 10:6, 14]; 1:3 [Exod. 
10:2]; 2:9 [Exod. 10:6]; 2:27 [Exod. 10:2; 8:18, 22]). It is natural, therefore, that 
John uses Joel to supplement the description from Exodus already alluded to in 
vv 3-5. The locust plague came as a judgment because of the Egyptians’ hardness 
of heart and was not intended to induce repentance (Exod. 10:1-2, 20). Neither 
Joel nor John departs from this intention; although in Joel it appears that repen- 
tance is the purpose in 2:18-30 because of coming blessing on the nation, 
nevertheless 2:31-32 reveals that only a remnant in Israel was to be saved in 
the future. 

The depiction in Rev. 9:7-10 emphasizes that the demons are fierce and 
horrific beings that affect people in a tierce, horrific, and destructive manner. 


64, Cf. MHT III, 63; Robertson, Grammar, 869-70, Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 225-26. 
65. Cf. Prigent, Revelation, 142. 

66. So Keil, Minor Prophets, 71-78. 

67. So D. Stuart, Hosea—Jonah, 232-34, 241-42. 
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Whether Joel portrays actual locusts or an army, the result of their onslaught is 
severe famine (Joel 1:5-12, 16-20; 2:25). The response to the locusts themselves 
is “wailing” (1:8, 13; cf. 2:12) with “people in anguish” and “all faces turning 
pale” (2:6). Perhaps famine is one of those events used by the demonic locusts 
here to cause psychological torment. In Joel 1:10-11 the famine harms the 
“wheat (oitoc) . . . wine (olvoc) . . . oil (EAatov) . . . and barley (xpv61),” 
precisely the same things mentioned in association with famine in Rev. 6:6 (cf. 
also Joel 2:24). 

Famine was also a predominant idea in the OT contexts alluded to in Rev. 
8:7-11. But 9:4 has stated that the locusts are nor to harm the earth’s vegetation. 
Nevertheless, the idea of famine from Joel is still present, but is spiritualized, 
as are the locusts, and the damage envisioned is now that of a famine of the 
soul (the prophets sometimes spiritualized famine, as in, e.g., Amos 8:11-14). 
This suggests that actual famine conditions observed in the first three dumpets 
ultimately point to punishments coming on sinners because of the spiritual 
famine and barrenness of their souls. The locusts cause and reveal to the wicked 
the hunger and emptiness of their hearts, which was also a function observed 
with the fourth trumpet plague. The exodus plague pattern still overshadows the 
harrative: just as the crops damaged by hail and fire were then devoured by 
locusts (Exod. 9:22-25; 10:12-15), so, following on the heels of the first trum- 
pet’s plague of hail and fire, demonic locusts prey on the souls of the ungodly, 
who have survived the first four trumpet blasts. 

Commentators have noted that the description in these verses is based on 
an exaggeration of the actual characteristics of locusts that is attested in later 
Semitic tradition: their heads are like those of horses (cf. German Heupherd, 
literally “hay horse,” for “‘locust’’). Their “hair” corresponds to the antennae 
of actual locusts. Their ferocious ‘‘teeth”’ represent the destructive effect of their 
mouths (v 8). The sound of the onrushing locusts is like that of “chariots” going 
to war. Their iron suggests armor-like scales on their thoraxes, which could also 
resemble the scaly breasts of serpents (v 9).68 Charles is probably right to say 
that the comparison of the locusts’ faces to those of humans with crowns on 
their heads (v 7) evokes their demonic nature.®? The attempt to find the dominant 
model for the locusts in modem warfare instead of OT imagery is hermeneuti- 
cally misguided,’0 

The locusts are said to be “like horses prepared for battle.” It is hard to 
know if horses are only one metaphor for the locusts followed by others or 
whether all the pictures in vv 7-10 are part of a larger horse metaphor (the 
description in vv 17-19 would point to the latter). But this ambiguity does not 
affect the overall meaning. The locusts (or horses) have ‘faces like human 
faces.” Similarly, Joel 2:4-7 describes the locusts there as “like the appearance 


68. See Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 162, for sources. 
69. Charles, Revelation, 1, 244-45. 
70. E.g., Lindsey, New World Coming, 123-24, suggests a comparison with war helicopters. 
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of horses, and like war horses so they run . . . like a mighty people arranged for 
battle . . . like mighty men... . like soldiers.” 


The spiritual application of the locusts and famine of Joel 1-2 is also reflected in 
3 Bar. 16:3. There God punishes unfaithful Israel with ‘‘the caterpillar, the unwinged 
locust, mildew, and the common locust,” and this is directly related to God’s punishment 
of ‘their children with demons.” This fourfold locust plague is explicitly based on the 
LXX of Joel 1:4 and 2:25. For example, Joel 2:25 refers to “the locust, the caterpillar, 
the palmerworm, the cankerworm’’; Bpotyoc, translated as “caterpillar,” could be cognate 
with Bpoy1, which can mean “rain, moistening, steeping,” or possibly “mildew” in some 
contexts and could have been misread as Bpodyoc by the author of 3 Baruch or a tradition 
on which he depended. 


8 Except for the possible exaggeration of locusts’ antennae, there is no 
convincing parallel for locusts having ‘‘hair like the hair of women.’’7! The 
statement that “‘their teeth were like [those] of lions” is based on Joel 1:6: the 
locusts there were like “a nation” whose “teeth are the teeth of a lion.” Later 
Jewish writings compared the teeth of the locusts that plagued Egypt to the teeth 
of lions.72 If this reflects earlier tradition, then it shows that the link between 
the locusts of Exodus and Joel would have been a natural one, as we have already 
seen for other reasons. 

9 “Iron breastplates’’ is a general description of part of the armor of a 
soldier (or battle horse; cf. Job 39:19-20; Targ. Nah. 3:17 likens the scaled armor 
of Assyrian soldiers to the scaled thoraxes of locusts).73 This may allude partly 
to Job 39:19-25 (LXX and MT), which describes a war horse going forth only 
at the ‘‘trumpet sound,” clothed ‘‘in terror” and “in perfect armor,” and “who 
leaps like the locust.”74 “The sound of their {the locusts’] wings as the sound 
of chariots, of many horses running into battle” alludes to Joel 2:4-5: “their 
appearance is like the appearance of horses, and like war horses, so they run, 
like the sound of chariots they leap on the tops of the mountains . . . arranged 
for battle.” ; 

Included likewise are echoes of Jer. 51:14, 27: “I will fill you with people 
like locusts, and they will cry out” (the targum has ‘“‘troops of nations who are as 
many as the locust, and they will lift up theit voice”), “Bring up the horses like 
bristly locusts.” 75 This allusion is confirmed in that: (1) Jer. 51:27 is introduced by 
“sound the trumpet among the nations” in the same way that a trumpet has signaled 
the coming of the locusts here in Revelation. (2) The second trumpet (8:8-9) has 
already alluded to the burned out mountain cast into the sea from Jer. 51:25, 63-64, 
so that what we have here is a continuation of the earlier allusion. (3) The LXX of 
Jer. 51:27 (28:27 LXX) is closer to Revelation than the Hebrew is: “bring up horses 
against her as a multitude of locusts.” The allusion reinforces the idea that the 


71. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 142, for a list of speculative proposals including legendary 
centaurs, the scorpion of mythological astrology, long-haired Parthian warriors, etc. 

72. E.g., Ginzberg, Legends Il, 345. 

73. Cf. Gordon, “Loricate Locusts.” 

74. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 141-42. 

75. Buchanan, Revelation, 224. 
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trumpet woes are directed to a significant degree against idolatrous persecutors 
outside the church, since Jer. 51:14, 27 is an announcement of coming vindication 
for Israel against idolatrous Babylon (51:10, 17-18), who has wrongfully come 
against Israel and its temple (€.g., 51:11). 

Note further parallels between Targ. Jer. 51:26-27 and Rev. 9:7, 9: “I will lift up 
the plague of my power against you . . . appoint against her those who make war, whose 
horses shall come up speeding like a locust.” Also comparable to Rev. 9:9 is Isa. 33:1, 
3-4, which is a prediction of doom on Israel's oppressor: “Woe to you . . . at the sound 
of the tumult peoples flee . . . as locusts rushing about, men rush upon it.” 

Testament of Solomon 2:2-4 speaks of demons who have wings, fly, and resemble 
human-like lions. 

10 The picture of the locusts concludes as it began in vv 3-5 with a 
comparison of their authority to the power that scorpions have over their prey 
and with a limitation of their power over people to “‘five months.” Added to the 
summary are further features of scorpions and how they execute their power: 
the locusts “‘have tails like scorpions and stings, and in their tails is their power 


to harm people.” 
The metaphorical combination of the sound of war horses that devour and 
serpents who bite “with the pain of [a] . . . distressed heart” occurs in Jer. 


8:16-18. This is parallel with the picture of the horse-like scorpion-locusts of 
Rev. 9:3-6, 9-10, which is even more striking, since the metaphors in Jeremiah 
also connote judgment of idolaters (cf. Jer. 8:19; Rev. 9:4, 20). The targum of 
Jeremiah 8 sees this as part of a “plague” in which the people “will delight in 
death rather than life” (v 3). Early Jewish writings held that the Antichrist was 
expected to come from the tribe of Dan, from which the horses arise in Jer. 8:16 
(cf. Test. Dan 5:6-7; cf. also Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 5.30.2), and this 
tradition was associated with Jer. 8:16 (cf. Hippolytus, De Antichristo 14-15, 
which interprets Jer. 8:16-17 as a prophecy of the Antichrist, who will come 
from Dan; this may be the reason that Dan is omitted from the list of true Israelite 
tribes in Rev. 7:4-8). The devilish beings of the fifth trumpet may be the spiritual 
forces of the Antichrist, of the devil, or of both, which vv 1 and 11 confirm (cf. 
1 John 2:18-26; 4:1-3, where the spirit of Antichrist works through deception 
brought by false teachers in the church). 


Jewish tradition held that in Sheol and Abaddon there were “‘angels of destruction” 
who were in authority over thousands of scorpions. The sting of the scorpions was lethal. 
However, some of the stings do not kill, but only torment the inhabitants of hell.76 


11 The name of the angel who controls the realm of the demons is Abaddon 
(APadéav, a transliteration of Hebrew “baddén, ‘‘Destruction”) and Apollyon 
(AnoAAtev, Greek for ‘“Destroyer”). In the OT “Destruction” is sometimes 
equated with Sheol or ‘‘death,” the realm of the dead (Job 26:6; 28:22; Ps. 88:11; 
Prov. 15:11; 27:20). These names together with the statement that the angel is “king 
over” the demons suggests that this is a satanic figure (‘‘the prince of Gehinnom” 
in b. Arakhin 15b and b. Sanhedrin 52a refers to the same figure, who is probably 


76. Ginzberg, Legends I, 11-16; Il, 312. 
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satanic). This king also suggests the unnatural yet supernatural character of the 
locusts, since in the natural world ‘locusts have no king” (Prov. 30:27). 

Whether or not this is a good or evil angel is perhaps not immediately 
obvious. But the LXX of Amos 7:1 portrays the army coming to invade Israel 
as ‘‘a swam of locusts coming from the east,” which is led by ‘‘one caterpillar, 
king Gog.” This associates the locusts with the Gog and Magog tradition of 
Ezekiel 38-39, which is developed in Rev. 20:8, where Satan is the leader of 
Gog and Magog. This background suggests that the similar figure in Rev. 9:11 
is likewise satanic; although the figure here is a punishing angel, the repeated 
references to “‘angels of punishment” in Jewish apocalyptic writings do not 
specify whether they are good or evil (e.g., / En. 53:3; 56:1; 62:11; 63:1; 65:6 
may imply the satanic nature of these angels). 

The ‘Destroyer’ in Rev. 9:11 is either the devil himself or an evil repre- 
sentative of the devil; either alternative receives confirmation from Jewish 
exegetical tradition on Exodus (see below).’7 Rey. 12:3-4 and 13:1ff. are com- 
patible with this conclusion, since there the devil and the Beast respectively are 
pictured wearing royal diadems and leading evil forces. This is also in line with 
the same conclusion already reached about the angel’s identification in 9:1. 

This conclusion is also indicated by the identification of ““Abaddon” as 
the hellish home of Belial, the satanic “asp,” in 1QH 3(11).16, 19, 32. There 
the “‘pit” and “abyss” open and fulminate out billows, arrows, and “‘the spirits 
of the asp” (3{11].16-18; 5[13}.27) against hardened hypocrites (3[11).25-27), 
“leaving [them with] no hope.’ This destruction emanating from the pit is 
interpreted as deceptive influences, especially false teaching, affecting unbeliev- 
ers but not those truly loyal to God (2[10].12-34; 4[12].5-22; 1QS 3-4.14, the 
last referring to angels of destruction from the pit, who inflict “most sorrowful 
chagrin and most bitter misfortune” as allies of the spirits of perversity and 
darkness). This scenario for Rev. 9:11 is similar to the picture in 9:1-6, where 
the tormenting despair is rooted in deceptive influences (see also on 9:17-19). 

The name formulas in 6:8 and 8:11 introduce titles whose meaning con- 
veys a destructive effect of the respective plagues there. The formula has the 
same function here.78 The two names for Satan express his function in utilizing 
demons so to work among the impious that they will eventually be destroyed 
by death of body and spirit. The demonic activity lasts only “five months” and 
is but a part of the process leading to this final macabre goal.”9 The sixth trumpet 
portrays the completion of this process. 


Many commentators have seen in the name Apollyon a reference to the god Apollo, 
who may sometimes have been symbolized by a locust.80 Apollo's name originated from 


717. This conclusion is contrary to that of Mounce, Revelation, 198. 


78. Cf. Lenski, Revelation, 297. 
79. So Kiddle, Revelation, 159. 
80. For the evidence see Charles, Revelation I, 246. and I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 563-64, 


though they are ambivalent about the allusion. A. Oepke. TDNT |, 397. cites more evidence and is 
persuaded by it. 
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the same Greek word that is behind Apollyon (é6AAnpn, “destroy,” as in Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 1082). If there is such an allusion in mind here, then the point might be to 
show that the devil himself is behind Domitian and all other rulers who claimed to be 
an incamation of Apollo. Augustus enjoyed playing the role of Apollo in private dinner 
plays, and Romans sometimes referred to Apollo as the “Tormentor” (Suetonius, Augus- 
tus 70).8! This would also be a further hint that the figure in v 11 is Satanic and that evil 
angels are to be identified with sinful rulers and peoples. 

The best background against which to seek the identification of the angel is that 
of the exodus plagues, since they have been in mind up to this point. However, in the 
biblical and Jewish accounts the issue is stil] not clear. Both good and evil angels were 
at work during the plagues and at the Red Sea (see on Rev. 8:2, 10-11). But the clear 
references to good angels primarily limits their activity to the Red Sea deliverance. In 
striking likeness to Rev. 9:1, 4-5, 11, the angel that killed the firstborn Egyptians is called 
“the destroyer” (Exod. 12:23, a synonym of the word in Rev. 9:11), ‘‘the destroying 
angel,” “‘the angel of death, to whom is given the power to destroy, but has no dominion” 
over the Israelites (TJarg. Pal. Exod. 12; Targ. Pal. and Jer. Exodus 4 use the same titles 
for the angel who opposed Moses). Jubilees repeatedly identifies this angel as “prince 
Mastema,” another name for Satan and therefore a parallel to the angel of Rev. 9:11 (the 
“king” of the demons; Jub. 11:5; 17:16; 18:9, 12; 48:2-15). This prince-angel was the 
one who tried to kill Moses on his retum to Egypt and who struck down the Egyptian 
firstborn (Jub. 48:2; 49:2). God gave Mastema sovereignty over the wicked spirits after 
the deluge, so that he became known as “‘chief of the [evil] spirits” (Jub. 10:7-8; 11:5; 
19:28). Not only does “‘the destroyer” oppose Moses, but he opposes the Israelites after 
they leave Egypt (Wis. 18:22-25). In this light, the plural “destroying angels”’ in Targ. 
Pal. Exodus 12 who executed the plague of hail and struck down the firstborn are evil 
spirits unleashed by Satan. Ps. 77(78):49 LXX explicitly refers to these angels as “‘evil 
angels” (Gyyé\wv novnpa@v), through whom God “‘sent out . . . anger, wrath, and afflic- 
tion.” Therefore, all these spirits remained ultimately under God’s hand (e.g., Exod. 
12:12-13, 27-29, OT and Jewish tradition based on Exodus 12 affirms both that God is 
the one who struck down the firstborn and that he used an angelic agent to execute his 
will (Exod. 12:23]). The Satanic source of the plagues is also noted in Wis. 17:14 (where 
the plague of darkness came from “the bottoms of . . . hell’’). 

In Hermas, Vision 4:1, the seer has a vision of ‘a huge beast, like some sea monster, 
and from its mouth flaming locusts were pouring out.” 

Names are usually introduced in the case required by their place in the syntax. But 
here ABodddv and AnoAAdwv are nominative rather than accusative, probably because 
they were well-known titles (the same phenomenon may occur in 1:482 and elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse).83 

Comparable to the dual name in v 11 is the twofold personification of 
“Death/Hades” in Hos. 13:14b: “Death, where are your plagues [LXX ‘‘punishment"’]? 
Sheol (LXX “Hades”], where is your destruction [LKX xévtpov (“sting”), as in Rev. 
9:10]? Compassion is hidden from my eyes.” The point of the statement in Hosea’s 
argument is that God is sovereign even over the realm of death, but will not deliver sinful 
Israel from death because Hosea’s generation has become irreclaimably wicked.84 Con- 
sequently, “pains like a woman in travail will come” on them (Hos. 13:13). This scenario 
and language is much like that of Rev. 9:6, 10-11, and could stand in the background, 
since allusion has already been made to it in 6:8. 


81. E.g., Morris, Revelation, 131; Sweet, Revelation, 170. 
82. Cf. DM, 70. 

83. See BDF §143 on the use of the nominative in 9:11. 
84. So Calvin, Minor Prophets I, 475-80. 
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12 This transitional verse summarizes the preceding trumpet and intro- 
duces the next two. Does it indicate that what is portrayed in the last three 
trumpets follow one another chronologically, or is the order just in the sequence 
of the visions? One hint that the second meaning is intended is found in the 
opening statement, “The first woe has passed.” This means not that the events 
have already transpired in history but only that the vision containing them is 
now past. That the emphasis is on the “woes” as visions rather than events is 
also implied in the second sentence by the introductory {800 (‘‘behold”) and by 
the concluding pet& tata (“after these things”), which elsewhere in the Apoc- 
alypse and other apocalyptic literature refers not to the order of historical events 
but to the order of visions (see on 4:1). Consequently, the sense of v 12 is: “The 
presentation of the first vision of woe has passed. See, two more visions of woe 
will be presented after this first one.”. The primary concern is with the order of 
visions and not the order of history represented in the three visions. 

Some significant mss. indicate that peti tatta (‘‘after these things”) introduces 
v 13 and thus the sixth trumpet (046 1006 1854 2329 2351 MK) instead of concluding 
v 12 (as in A 1611 1841 MA and some versions and fathers). Perhaps an original 
concluding position was altered to conform to the usual position of the phrase throughout 
the book (of the nine occurrences of petéx tabta [or todto], seven introduce a statement 
and only two function as conclusions [cf. 1:19; 4:1]). On the other hand, that the phrase 
introduces v 13 is favored by mss. that appear to have smoothed out the more awkward 
pete tadta xat to xa pet: toda (046), petd 5é tadto (0207), or pete todta (Pp? X 
2344 pc some versions). This is strengthened by observing that if pet tabta concludes 
vy 12, then it is redundant after én (‘‘yet, still”). John never uses &t1 tautologically 
elsewhere, and most scribes would not have been sensitive to such a subtle stylistic 
pattern.85 Nevertheless, it is hard to know what the original position of pet& taita was. 
The position does not radically affect the meaning. 

Singular Epyetou (“it comes”) does not agree with the apparently plural dvo0 
(“two”; plural Zpyovtan [“they come’’] in some mss. is certainly a secondary harmoni- 
zation). However, the construction is not abnormal if the feminine 5vo (“two’’) has the 
idea of multiplicity, which Hebrew feminine numerals have. Consequently, 550 is to be 
understood as a Hebraism with the sense of ‘‘twice”: ‘“‘there comes yet a twofold woe 
after these things.’’86 


The Sixth Trumpet: Demons Are Commissioned to Judge 
Hardened Unbelievers by Ensuring the Final Punishment of Some 
through Deception until Death, Leaving the Deceived Remainder 
Unrepentant (9:13-21) 


13° A voice coming “from the four homs of the golden altar that is before God” 
commences the description of the the sixth trumpet’s content. This may be 
Christ’s voice, as in 6:6, or an angelic voice, as in 16:7. 9:13 ties the sixth 
trumpet judgment in further with the saints’ prayers for retribution in 6:10-11 


85. Cf. Charles, Revelation I, 247. 
86. So Mussies, “AYO”; Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 80-81. 
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and 8:3-5, the latter of which is the first formal development of the prayers from 
ch. 6 (see above on 8:3-5). The transition in 8:3-5 showed that the seventh seal 
and the seven trumpets were God's response to the saints’ petitions. As with the 
initial development in 8:3-5, so the reference to the same altar in 9:13 intensifies 
the role of the sixth trumpet as God's continuing answer to the prayers in 6:10-11. 

“Four” connotes completeness and “thorns” represent power (though usually in 
connection with animal metaphors). People sometimes expressed a desire to seek safety 
and protection from others by holding on to the homs of the altar (1 Kgs. 1:50-51, 
2:28-34). Could the “four homs of the golden altar” here refer to the full power of God 
that will be expressed in answering the cry of the saints by judging the wicked in the 
following trumpets?87 A positive answer to this question is suggested by 14:18, where 
the altar is directly linked to power over judgment: ‘‘another angel came out from the 
altar, the one having power over fire.” The Vulgate develops this line of thought by 
paraphrasing “the golden altar that is before God” with “the golden altar that is before 
the eyes of God.” This apparently refers back to 5:6, where the “‘horns” of the Lamb are 
pictured together with his ‘seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God, having been 
sent out into all the earth.”’ This link with 5:6 is appropriate, since there the OT back- 
ground of the “eyes” refers. to God’s omnipotence in supporting his people, which is 
linked to temple imagery (e.g., Zechariah 4; see above on 5:6b). Indeed, though évamov 
(“before,” ‘‘in the presence’) occurs many times in the Apocalypse, it appears seven 
times in connection with explicit reference to some aspect of God’s presence in the 
heavenly temple: 4:5 refers to the notion of judgment coming from the divine presence 
in the temple, 5:8; 8:3-4; and 9:13 are linked by the theme of cultic prayer concerning 
judgment before God’s presence, and 7:15 and 11:4 are linked by the idea of protection 
in God’s cultic presence, though 11:4 also includes the motif of judgment against per- 
secutors (see below on 11:1-6). These links also point to 9:13 as an allusion to God's 
power to judge in response to the saints’ prayers. 

Some mss. include tecodpwwv (‘‘four.” e.g., M), but the evidence points to its 
omission (e.g., p*7 A 0207 1611 2053 2344 and some versions and fathers). The word 
could have been omitted accidentally by a copyist skipping too quickly to the following 
word xepétwv (“‘horns’’), which has similar characters.°8 Or an overzealous scribe might 
have wanted to clarify the identification of the altar with the altar in the OT tabernacle. 
which had four corners with four horns (cf. Exod. 27:2). Or teca&pwv might be original 
as part of the vision or as John's attempt to make the identification more explicit. 

14 The voice from the altar commands the sixth trumpet angel to “‘re- 
lease” four angels who have been “bound.”’ These angels have apparently been 
restrained against their will, like the demons confined to the abyss in 9:1-3. They 
are probably also wicked angels.®9 That they have been held at “the great river 
Euphrates” evokes the OT prophecy of an army from beyond the Euphrates 
(from “the north”) whom God will bring to judge sinful Israel (Isa. 5:26-29; 
7:20; 8:7-8; 14:29-31; Jer. 1:14-15; 4:6-13; 6:1, 22; 10:22; 13:20; Ezek. 38:6, 
15; 39:2; Joel 2:1-11, 20-25) and other ungodly nations around Israel (Isa. 14:31; 
Jer. 25:9, 26, 46-47; 50:41-42; Ezek. 26:7-11; cf. Assumption of Moses 3:1; 
Amos 7:1 LXX speaks of an army like locusts ‘coming from the east’’). 

The strongest OT echo comes from Jeremiah 46, which portrays the 


87. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 161. 
88. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 744. 
89. Cf. Morris, Revelation, 133. 
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coming judgment on Egypt: the army of horsemen from the north are like 
serpents, innumerable locusts, wearing breastplates (cf. 46:4, 22-23) and stand- 
ing “by the Euphrates River” (LXX énxit@ notoLa Evopdtn, 26[46]:2; likewise 
46:6, 10). In John’s time the Parthian threat from beyond the Euphrates was 
identified with this OT tradition; this invasion was also to be instigated by angels 
(1 En. 56:5-8; in 2 Bar. 6 four angels representing the Babylonians stand at the 
four corners of Jerusalem prepared to destroy the city at the appointed time). 
Mention of the Euphrates here anticipates the battle of the sixth bowl, where 
the Euphrates is again mentioned (16:12). Indeed, the sixth trumpet and sixth 
bowl describe “‘the same event from different points of view”?! (on this link 
see further on 9:19). 

As in the OT parallels of the invader from the north, so here it is God 
who ultimately unleashes the corrupt angelic invaders. These angels could be 
identified as the angelic counterparts to the wicked nations who dwell at or 
beyond the Euphrates (e.g., Dan. 10:13, 20-21). Therefore, they may be wicked 
angels, as in Rev. 9:1, 11. They have been ‘‘bound”’ by God, and now he releases 
them, the command to “release” them coming from the altar in heaven. These 
four angels could be the ones mentioned in 7:1, but most commentators think 
otherwise, presumably because the angels in 7:1 hold back destructive forces, 
whereas those here do not restrain but are restrained and are those who are to 
carry out destruction. 

A better parallel between 7:1 and 9:14 lies in identifying ‘‘the four winds 
of the earth” held back in 7:1 with the four angels bound at the Euphrates (see 
on 7:1 for the identification of the winds with malevolent angels). The destruc- 
tive winds ‘at the four corners of the earth” may now be unleashed against the 
unsealed once God's people have been sealed so that they cannot be harmed by 
the effect of the angelic winds (7:3-8). That the four angels of 9:14 are at the 
Euphrates and not at the four corners of the earth is a mixing of metaphors: the 
river sums up the end-time expectations concerning the direction from which 
the final onslaught of the Satanic enemy against the whole world will come (see 
further below). 

The definite article in “‘the four angels” (tot¢ téooupac cryyéAouc) may serve 
merely to refer to the following phrase touc Sebepévouc tm tH notaLa tO HEYAAD.. . 
(“the ones who have been bound at the great river . . .’").93 Alternatively, it may connote 
that the angels were “the four [well-known] angels.” As such, it could recall the four 
angels introduced in 7:1 or repeat the article with the “four winds” in 7:1, since here the 
angels are evil (see further below). A connection is also implied by the association of 
“the four winds of the earth” and “the [four] comers of the earth” of 7:1 and “‘the four 
homs of the altar” and ‘“‘the four angels” of 9:13-14. In the tabernacle the four homs 


were situated at each of the four comers of the altar (Exod. 27:2). So here the four homs 
of the altar may represent the four comers of the cosmos, over which God is sovereign, 


90. A. Y. Collins, “Apocalypse (Revelation),” 1007. 
91. Ibid. 

92. So Kiddle, Revelation, 161-62. 

93. Disterdieck, Revelation, 285. 
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since elsewhere in Revelation parts of the heavenly temple represent parts of the cosmos 
(e.g., Rev. 21:1-22:5; see above on ch. 5; in the OT and the ancient Near East in general 
the temple typically represented a microcosm of the world).95 

Two characteristic solecisms occur here. The antecedent of the accusative mascu- 
line Aéyovta (“saying”) is the accusative feminine dwvtv (“voice”). The participle may 
be masculine in order to agree with the masculine gender of the angel (6 tyyeAoc) behind 
the voice (v 13). Or the irregularity may function to get the readers’ attention and prepare 
them to recognize an OT allusion in v 14 (Jeremiah 46 [= 26 LXX); for fuller discussion 
of this solecistic use of participles of A¢yw see further on 1:11; 4:1; 6:7; 10:8; 14:7). The 
antecedent of nominative 6 Eyav (‘‘the one having”) is dative dcyyéAw (“‘angel’’). The 
nominative may be used because John may have understood 6 &ywv as an angelic title. 
“The one having the trumpet” is best construed as parenthetical,” referring back to the 
nominative “the sixth angel” in v 13a. 

15 That the four angels had been ‘‘bound”’ means that they had not been 
allowed to carry out the function for which they had been waiting. They ‘had 
been prepared’’9” “‘to kill a third of humans” at the appointed time (‘‘at the hour 
and day and month and year’’). This is parallel to 2 En. 66:1, which says that 
at the time of the deluge there were “angels of punishment . . . prepared to come 
and . . . to bring judgment and destruction.” The plague of hail in Exod. 9:25 
also “killed” a significant percentage of Egyptians (for dnoxteivy [“kill”] see 
on Rev. 9:18-19). 

John hears the voice say that the time has now come. The angels are 
released according to God’s sovereign timetable. The time that these angels are 
to be released is specified down to the hour to emphasize that “‘all the forces of 
history are under the sovereign control of God. He is the Almighty One (1:8; 
4:8; 11:17; 19:15; etc.).”"8 A similar portrayal of angels stirring up kings from 
the east in J En. 56:5-6 represents the same OT tradition developed here (see 
above on v 14 and below on 16:12-14). 

B® adds pl between {va and dnoxte(vwonv, thus reversing the meaning found in 
all the other witnesses (“‘in order that they should nor kill”). This probably was not the 
result of an unintentional mistake. The addition was, rather, probably motivated by an 
attempt to harmonize the function of the angelic beings of the sixth trumpet with that of 


the beings released by the fifth trumpet (9:4: {va ur &duxtoovow [“‘in order that they 
should not harm’). 


94. For a thorough study of such imagery throughout the book see Snyder’s “Combat Myth.” 

95. E.g., Nelson, “Egyptian Temple,” 150-51; Jeffrey J. Niehaus, No Other Gods, ch. 5; and 
Wright, “Temple,” 170, 180, who also discusses the cosmic significance of the four horns in the 
temple; on this point I have discovered support in Swete, Apocalypse, 121. Especially with respect 
to the OT and Jewish evidence for the temple as a microcosmic model of the entire cosmos, see 
C.H. T. Fleicher-Louis, “‘The Destruction of the Temple and the Relativization of the Old Covenant: 
Mark 13:31 and Matthew 5:18,” 156-62. 

96. So Prigent, Apocalypse, 144. 

97. The basic sense of the perfect is reflected in the perfect participle of *toyouévor (“who 
had been prepared’’), highlighting the resulting state of an implied earlier occurrence of *‘preparing” 
(Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 416-18). 

98. Mounce, Revelation, 201. For similar precise designations for God’s appointed time to 
unleash the forces of the underworld, as in Rev. 9:15, see 4 Ezra 4:36-43; J En. 79:1-3; 81:1-3; 
92:2. 
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16 The four angels have power over ungodly spiritual forces, which are 
portrayed as a multitude of armies on horses. They carry out their mandate to 
“kill” by means of these forces. 

The number of those in the army is a “double myriad of myriads” (10- 
wupuabes pupiddeov). Some calculate this number literally as 2 x 10,000 x 10,000 
(= 200,000,000), but it is unlikely that an exact number is intended. Although 
diopupréc (“twice ten thousand”) does not occur in biblical literature, when wopuic 
(“ten thousand”) designates a countable number, it is always in the singular and 
prefixed by limiting numerical adjectives (e.g., | Macc. 11:45: Sd3exo. popiidac 
[120,000]; cf. the singular of prdptot [“‘ten thousand”) with a numerical adjective: 
diopvpror [“20,000”] in 2 Macc. 8:9 and tp1avpw [30,000] in Esth. 1:7 LXX). 

On the other hand, without exception, pupris (“ten thousand’’) designates 
an incalculable immensity wherever it is used without any numerical adjective.% 
In the LXX it has a figurative connotation of an innumerable, indefinite host, 
especially in the plural (Gen. 24:60; Lev. 26:8; Num, 10:35(36]; Deut. 32:30; 33:2, 
17; 1 Kgs. 18:7-8; 21:12[11]; Ps. 3:7[6]; Cant. 5:10; Sir. 47:6; Mic. 6:7; Dan. 7:10; 
in Ps. 90[91]:7 the singular is used figuratively).!0° Noteworthy is J] En. 40:1, 
where a figurative meaning is explicitly stated as a development of Dan. 7:10 (“ten 
thousands of ten thousands,” to which Rev. 5:11 also alludes): “I saw thousands 
of thousands and ten thousand times ten thousand, | saw a multitude beyond number 
and reckoning”’ (cf. I En. 60:1; note pupionAconov [‘‘ten-thousandfold”’) in Ps. 
67([68]:18). The same is true in other early Jewish and Christian writings (Philo, 
De Agricultura 35, 113; Josephus, Ant. 7.318; J En. 1:9; 14:22; Sib. Or 4.139; Luke 
12:1; Acts 21:20; Heb. 12:22; Jude 14; J Clement 34:6).}0! 

The use of the double plural pupiddec poprddev (“ten thousands of ten 
thousands”’) in Rev. 5:11 in referring to an innumerable host confirms the same 
figurative use of the almost identical double plural here.!°? The prefix d10- 
(“‘twice’’) intensifies the figurative aspect of innumerability. Therefore, a figu- 
rative meaning is demanded by a literal translation of the number, since its plural 
forms leave it too indefinitely stated to be calculated precisely: “twice ten 
thousands of ten thousands” (or “two hundred millions,” as in the Moffatt 
translation). !0 


99. Cf. BAGD, 199, 529; Josephus, Ant. 7.318-20 is a classic example of both kinds of usage. 

100. Cf. BAGD, 199, 529; Josephus, Ant. 7.318-20. 

101. Cf. M-M, 419. Another notable occurrence among these like J En. 40:1 is Hellenistic 
Synagogal Prayers 12:81-83: “Innumerable armies of angels worship you — archangels . . . saying 
together with thousands of thousands of archangels, and ten thousand times ten thousand angels.” 
Though ‘‘ten thousand” in both texts includes a limiting numerical adjective with the singular of 
“thousand,” it is still figurative. 

102. See Mussies, Morphology, 225; idem, “AYO,” 153, on OT precedents for the figurative 
use. 

103. Such figurative use discounts recent modem attempts to calculate the number and to 
try to apply it to contemporary armies. E.g., Lindsey, Late Great, 84-87; idem, New World Coming. 
125-26; Walvoord, Revelation, 166, do this with respect to reports in the 1960s that Communist 
China had a standing army of two hundred miilion. 
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The allusion to Jer. 46(LXX 26):2, 4, 6, 10, 22-23 in Rev. 9:14 may shed light on 
the number of troops in 9:16. The conquering soldiers in Jeremiah are associated with 
the Euphrates and are described as riding horses and wearing ‘‘scale armor” ; their “sound 
moves along like a serpent, for they move on like an army . . . they are more than the 
locusts and there is no number to them.”!04 Jeremiah appears to have been part of an 
OT tradition drawn on in Revelation 9 that formulaically portrayed armies from the east 
or from beyond the Euphrates as uncountable: “as the locust in multitude and there was 
no number to them”’ (so Judg. 6:3, 5; 7:12; Judith 2:20, 24 is almost identical; the Judges 
context is organically tied in to the armies from the Euphrates portrayed later in the sixth 
trumpet [see below on 16:16]; similar traditions are reflected in Rev. 20:8). Similarly, 
4 Ezra 13:8, 11, 34-36, 44-SO mentions an “innumerable multitude” associated with the 
Euphrates and opposed to the Messiah at the end time. This tradition points further to a 
link between the demonic locusts of the fifth trumpet and the demonic figures of the 
sixth trumpet. 

In Jos. Asen. 16:17-19 bees rise from the cells of a honeycomb: ‘“‘the cells were 
innumerable, ten thousand (times) ten thousand and thousands upon thousands . . . their 
wings like purple and like violet and like scarlet... and golden diadems were on their 
heads, and they had sharp stings, and they would not injure anyone. And all those bees 
encircled Aseneth from feet to head.” The bees appear to represent God’s innumerable 
forces protecting the righteous in virtual antithetical parallelism to the destructive forces 
portrayed in Rev. 9:16-19. 

Some mss. read pruputbes ppvpiddov (‘ten thousands of ten thousands,” /006 16]! 
1841 [1854] 2053 2329 M* sa™: Tyc). Though supported by some good minuscule mss. 
(esp. preceding italicized mss.), this reading is secondary, since the other reading is 
attested by better mss. (e.g., A 2344, as well as X p*”, the latter of which support a reading 
approximating thal of Siovpitidec pupiddov (“twice ten thousands of ten thousands”); 
MA also supports the reading of A and 2344). Possibly copyists either intentionally or 
unintentionally conformed the number to 5:11. 

17 What John has heard in vv 13-16 is explained further in a vision 
recounted in vv 17-19. This description of the devilish army of v 16 is the sole 
subject of the vision. It is quite similar to the description of the demonic locusts 
in vv 3-10. The demonic beings of vv 17-19 are presented as monstrous horses, 
and like the earlier locusts (vv 7-10), they are like lions with breastplates and 
with tails that inflict harm on people. Here again the piling up of monstrous 
metaphors underscores that the demons are ferocious and dreadful beings that 
afflict people in a fierce, appalling, and devastating manner. 

The hellish horses have “‘breastplates of fire, hyacinth, and sulphur” (al- 
though this could refer to the horsemen, it probably applies to both, as the NEB 
conjectures). ‘The heads of the horses are like the heads of lions,” which empha- 
sizes their fierceness. The “fire, smoke, and sulphur proceeding from their mouths” 
portrays their destructive force. This lethal power is emphasized by the Tepetition 
of “fire and sulphur” (rip xo. . . @etov) for both the breastplates and what comes 
from the horses’ mouths. Elsewhere in the Apocalypse the same phrase is always 
used in references to the final judgment of ungodly idolaters (14:10; 21 :8) and of 
the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet (19:20; 20: 10). 


104, It is possible that the innumerability in Jeremiah refers to the conquered Egyptians (so 
Peshitta, NASB), though more probably it refers to the conquering army (so apparently most 
translations, especially Moffatt, JB, NRSV, NIV). See likewise, Keil, Jeremiah, 192-93. 
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Therefore, 9:17 speaks of a similar judgment, but one that precedes the 
final punishment. Likewise in the OT ‘“‘fire and sulphur,” sometimes with 
“smoke,” indicate a fatal judgment (Gen. 19:24, 28; Deut. 29:23; 2 Sam. 22:9; 
Isa. 34:9-10; Ezek. 38:22). “Proceeding from their mouths” (x tav otopétov 
adtdv exnopevetor) heightens the destructive nature of this judgment, since 
John figuratively uses the identical phrase with this emphasis on other occasions. 
The idea of God’s judgment of his enemies is figuratively expressed in 2 Kgdms. 
22:9 (= Ps. 18:8) LXX by the similar phrase xorvoc . . . xa nip éx otdpatos 
abtod (‘‘smoke . . . and fire from his mouth”). In Rev. 11:5 the expression “‘fire 
proceeds from their mouth” refers to the punishment that the two faithful 
witnesses execute against their persecutors. Fire is a metaphor for their “proph- 
esying”’ and “‘testimony”’ (11:6-7). The rejection of their testimony commences 
a spiritual judgment of the persecutors and lays the basis for their future final 
judgment (see further on 11:5-6). 

That the image of fire proceeding from a mouth is figurative is apparent from the 
parallels in Rev. 1:16 (cf. 2:12, 16) and 19:15, 21, which portray Christ judging his 
enemies by means of ‘‘a sharp sword proceeding from his mouth.” 2:16 alludes to some 
form of temporal punishment, whereas 19:15, 21 has to do with the defeat of Christ's 
enemies at his parousia. Like the fire in 11:5, the sword in Christ’s mouth is figurative 
and probably refers to the condemnation of sinners through his word (as implied from 
19:10-13). The figurative interpretation of all these references is supported by the explicit 
parallel in 4 Ezra 13:37-39. There the vision of the Son of man buming the wicked by 
fire proceeding from his mouth (13:10-11) is interpreted as his “rebuking” them, “‘re- 
proaching them . . . with the tortures with which they are destined to be tortured”’ and 
“destroying them without labor by the Law” (so likewise Pss. Sol. 17:24-26; cf. J En. 
62:2). 

18 The destructive nature of the judgment executed by the demonic 
horses is emphasized again by a repetition of the phrase concluding v 17: “from 
the fire and the smoke and the sulphur proceeding from their mouths,” though 
now the word order is reversed and a participle rather than a finite verb is used. 
The overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Gen. 19:24, 28 is uppermost in 
mind, among other possible background passages, since the precise combination 
of rip (‘‘fire’’), xoatvdc (‘smoke’), and @eiov (“sulphur”) occurs only there. !05 
This link is confirmed from the earlier allusion to the same text in 9:2 (note that 
the fiery destruction of the two cities is called a plague in Deut. 29:22-23). This 
OT background underscores the lethal severity of the judgment here. 

Fire, smoke, and sulphur are now called “three plagues” from which “a 
third of humans died” (in Lev. 26:21, 25 God threatens to afflict unrepentant 
Israel with ‘‘seven plagues,” one of which is ‘“‘death’”: “‘I will send out death 
against you”). This continues the description from v 15, which means that these 
fiendish horses are the agents through whom the “‘four angels” “kill a third of 
humans” (v 15). 

Do the three plagues “kill” people physically or in some figurative or 
spiritual manner? Most of the Apocalypse’s uses of dxoxteive (“kill”) outside 


105. So also Prigent, Apocalypse, 146. 
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9:15-20 appear to refer to literal death (about nine times). Whereas the locusts 
are “not permitted to kill,” the horses from beyond the Euphrates are permitted 
to kill. They kill the whole person, both physically and spiritually. They carry 
out not the final judgment but one that is linked to it and that prepares for it 
They cause the physical death of idolaters, compromisers, and persecutors of 
the church, who are all already spiritually dead (cf. 3:1-2; recall that 8:13 has 
called the recipients of the last three trumpets idolatrous “‘earth dwellers”; see 
on 9:6, 20-21). 

This plague of death includes all the forms of death that the ungodly 
undergo (from illness, tragedy, etc.). The death stroke against their bodies makes 
certain their spiritual death for eternity, since those who physically die in an 
unbelieving state remain in that condition forever. In this sense, it can be said 
that death here is both spiritual and physical. “Fire and sulphur” (ndp xai... 
@Geiov), found three times in 9:17-18, is used elsewhere in the Apocalypse 
exclusively of the final and eternal judgment of ungodly idolaters (14:10; 21:8) 
and of the dragon, the beast, and the false prophet (19:20; 20:10). This connec- 
tion with final judgment in other passages of the book implies that the execution 
of death by the demonic horses here is a kind of first act securing unbelievers 
for their great judgment in 14:10 and 21:8, for which they must wait. — 

The concept of trials plaguing the wicked in contrast to the faithful as a first 
installment on their final judgment is also found in Pss. Sol. 15 in connection with the 
“sealing” in Ezekiel 9 (see also above on 7:2-3). Particularly striking is the parallel 
between Pss. Sol. 15:6-13 and the fifth and sixth trumpets (e.g., 9:4ff.), the former of 
which includes: “the flame of fire . . . against the unrighteous will not touch him .. . for 
the mark of God is on the righteous so that they may be saved. . . . Famine, sword, and 
pestilence [will be] far from the righteous, .. . but will pursue sinners and overtake [them] 
. .. for the mark of destruction is on their forehead. And the inheritance of sinners is 
destruction and darkness. . . . Sheol beneath . . . sinners will perish forever in the day of 
the Lord’s judgment.” 

Beckwith observes that the “hyacinth” on the breastplates in v 17 is meant as a 
metaphorical synonym of the “‘smoke” in the last two clauses, since both are a purple-blue 


color. This means that “fire and sulphur” are really part of a threefold clause, emphasized 
by its threefold synonymous repetition in vv 17-18. 106 


19 The three plagues “‘harm” (d&6vxéo) the ungodly, but this harm may 
be broader than just physical death. It could include forms of suffering similar 
to the “harm” brought by the fifth trumpet plague (9:4, 10, where &dixéo is 
also used). The placement of the “authority” of these demonic horses in their 
tails, which are likened to serpents and which “harm,” must have the same 
meaning as with the scorpions in 9:10, which have “‘their authority in their tails 
to harm.” If so, the “harm” here, as in v 10, is not death but spiritual torment 
preceding death.!°’ Furthermore, this trumpet, like the fifth, is most likely a 
judgment only against those not having the divine seal (cf. 9:4). In 2:11; 7:3; 
and 9:4 &ixéw has as its focus spiritual harm, which cannot ultimately affect 


106. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 568. 
107. Cf. also I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 568; Lenski, Revelation, 305. 
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the genuine saint. True saints can be physically slain, but this does not seal their 
spiritual fate, but releases them for even greater spiritual blessings and life (e.g., 
2:10-11; 20:4-6). 

In contrast to the fifth trumpet, the sixth includes death together with 
deception. Therefore, the sixth trumpet intensifies and develops further the woe 
of the fifth.!98 The intensification is signified by the fact that, whereas smoke 
affects people in the fifth trumpet, in the next trumpet they are affected by smoke 
together with the fire from which it comes. This conclusion fits with the obser- 
vation above that the smoke of Gen. 19:24 is initially alluded to in 9:2 and then 
in 9:17-18 the full combination of smoke with fire and sulphur from the Genesis 
text is developed. 

This means that these demons both torment, at least partly by deception, 
and then make certain the spiritual fate of their victims by imposing physical 
death. The smoke and resulting darkness are metaphorical for a punishment of 
deception (see on 8:12; 9:2-3), and the fire is metaphorical for lethal judgment 
(see on 9:18 and below). Again, there is still emphasis on the powerful mouths 
of these evil creatures as the source of judgment: “for the power of the horses 
is in their mouths.”’ The metaphorical focus on the mouth in vv 17-19 connotes 
not only death but a judgment of deception. This deception is an essential aspect 
of the torment, since the mouths and tails are so closely associated in v 19. 

The deception manifests itself partly through false teachers affirming the 
legitimacy of some form of idolatry for Christians (cf., e.g., 2:6, 14-15, 20-21). 
The harm of deception is also seen as a judgment in the OT and NT generally 
(e.g., Isa. 6:10-12; 29:9-14; 63:17; Pss. 115:8; 135:18; Rom. 1:18-27; 2 Thess. 
2:9-12; the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in Exodus 4-14 is a well-known 
example). The deceptive facet of the sixth trumpet is implied by its unique 
parallels with the sixth bowl, especially the judgment of deception and the 
manner in which it comes: the pouring out of the bowl on “‘the great river, the 
Euphrates,” results in the coming of ‘kings from the east,” and of ‘‘three unclean 
spirits like frogs” coming “‘out of the mouth (¢x tod otépatoc)”’ of the dragon, 
of the beast, and of the false prophet to gather together ‘‘the kings of the earth” 
for battle (16:12-14; so also 17:17; 20:8; cf. 17:8). The equation of the sixth 
trumpet with the sixth bowl is a natural one, since elsewhere in the exodus 
plague tradition the frogs are paralleled with serpents and scorpions as instru- 
ments of judgment (Midr. Rab. Exod. 10.1). 

In like manner, the dragon's attempted deception of the church is depicted 
by the metaphorical statement “he cast from his mouth (EBadev éx tov otdpa- 
toc) after the woman water like a river” (12:15; cf. 12:16). The remaining uses 
of “mouth” (otéya) with reference to Satanic beings, all in ch. 13, confirm 
beyond doubt the association of deception with the mouth. Here especially the 
beast is given “authority” (€Eovefa) from the dragon, which causes people to 
“worship” the beast (vv 3-8). The “authority given to him” is also explained 


108. Likewise Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 83. 
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as “a mouth speaking great things and blasphemies~. . . against God . . . [and] 
his name and his (people]” (vv 5-6). This transferred authority means that the 
beast can “conduct [verbal, spiritual] war against the saints” in order to deceive 
them (v 7). But he.can only deceive those who have not been “written from the 
foundation of the world in the book of life of the slain Lamb” (vv 7-8). Therefore, 
part of the effect of the demons’ mouths in 9:17-19 is to intensify the deception 
of unbelievers. 

“The power” (1 Eovoia) of the horses lies not only in their mouths but 
also “in their tails.” The last clause of v 19 could well portray the bizarre image 
of tails with heads, which inflict harm: ‘‘for their tails are like serpents, having 
heads, and with them they do harm” (the feminine participle &yovcat [“‘having”’] 
has feminine odpoaic [“‘tails’”] as its antecedent, not masculine Sdeow [“‘ser- 
pents’”’]). Commentators have attempted to offer various conjectural explana- 
tions for the background of this weird picture, such as a serpent-like creature of 
ancient mythology that had a tail at either end, Parthian archers who shot behind 
themselves on horseback, etc.!09 

But tails with serpents’ mouths may not be the picture intended. Tails 
“having heads, and by them they do harm” could be a suppressed metaphor 
with the sense of ‘‘their tails are like snake’s heads, and by them they do harm.” 
The first clause notes the similarity of the demonic horses’ tails to serpents, and 
the second clause continues the metaphor by saying that the harm inflicted by 
the horses’ mouths is as lethal as venomous serpents. In this case, the descnption 
is like some of the awkward pictures in 5:1-7, which are intended to make sense 
on a cognitive level rather than a pictorial level. The piling up of metaphors not 
completely consistent with one another is not intended to portray a nicely 
systematic picture but to give cognitive emphasis (e.g., it is inappropriate to the 
intention of 5:8 to ask how each elder is able to hold a harp and play it and hold 
bowls of incense at the same time; see further on 5:2). 

Whichever metaphor is intended, the point of the comparisons in v 19 is 
to emphasize the lethal power of the horses by comparing them to serpents. 
These beings are comparable to serpents who harm people by poison in their 
mouths (cf. Num. 21:6, where “serpents” punished sinful Israel with physical 
death in the wildemess; cf. Deut. 32:24; Jer. 8:17). The metaphor of the serpent 
enforces further the connotation of the mouth as that which harms by means of 
deceptive falsehood. The tacit intention is to identify the beastly horses with 
Satan himself, who is known in the Apocalypse as ‘‘the Serpent.” Elsewhere in 
the Apocalypse, dtc (“serpent”) is used only of Satan, and in each instance 
Satan is engaged in the activity of deception (12:9, 14-15; 20:2; cf. 2 Cor. 11:3). 
And in 12:4 the sweeping of the Serpent’s ‘‘tail” is symbolic of his deception 
of the angels whom he caused to fall. 

The description of the creatures in the sixth trumpet also echoes Job’s 
portrait of the sea dragon, the symbol of cosmic evil (Job 40-41). This enhances 


109. See these and other explanations listed in I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 569. 
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the identification of these creatures with Satan and his deceptive work. That 
deception along with spiritual and physical death is implied is suggested by the 
fact that the saints cannot be harmed by these plagues. The essence of the saints’ 
seal is not immunity from physical death but protection against being deceived 
and losing the covenantal relationship with God. Could the repeated image of 
the demonic beings performing the evil they do from behind (vv 3, 5, 10, 19) 
further enhance the notion that “they act by the power of the lie’’?110 

The images in vv 17-19 are not figurative for the destruction wrought by 
modem warfare, but connote the destruction of deception leading to spiritual 
and physical death. This conclusion has been arrived at by a contextual com- 
parison of the images within the Apocalypse, instead of first comparing the 
images with the world of modem warfare!!! or past warfare.!12 

The omission of xai év tac obpais adtév (‘and in their tails") by MA is the 
result of a scribe’s eye skipping from [x]a1 to ai and omitting the intervening clause. 


THE METAPHORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF 
SERPENTS AND SCORPIONS IN JUDAISM 


The combination of serpents (9:19) and scorpions (vv 3, 5, 10) reflects a broader linkage 
in biblical and ancient thought, where the combination was metaphorical for judgment 
in general and deception or delusion in particular (e.g., Deut. 8:15; Sir. 39:30; CD 8.9-11; 
Luke 10:19; m. Aboth 2.10; Midr. Rab. Num. 10.2). In Num. 21:6 and Deut. 8:15 the 
reference is to ‘‘fiery serpents,” which is similar to the threefold repetition of fire in 
connection with serpents in Rev. 9:17-19. In Num. 21:6 the serpents’ bite, as here, kills 
a significant portion of the people because of unbelief. Sir. 39:27-31 provides a striking 
parallel with Rev. 9:3-4, 15-19: “All these things are for good to the godly; so to the 
sinners they are tumed into evil. There are spirits created for vengeance, which in their 
fury lay on sore strokes; in the time of destruction they pour out their force, and appease 
the wrath of him that made them. Fire and... death... all these were created for 
vengeance ... scorpions [and] serpents... punishing the wicked to destruction . . . they 
will be prepared on earth, when need is; and when their time is come, they will not go 
beyond his word."' These afflictions occur generally throughout all ages. 

Likewise, John understood that the sufferings he was narrating were already 
occurring and were not to be limited to a period immediately preceding the parousia. 
This is also hinted at by another conspicuous parallel, Luke 10:17-19, where ‘‘the 
demons” are called “‘serpents and scorpions and . . . the power of the enemy,” over which 
Christians presently have power, but which can still “harm” unbelievers. The harm 
associated with the two repellent creatures is sometimes metaphorically expressed as 
deception, which is undoubtedly implicit in the Lukan text. Ps. 57(58):4(3)-7(6) refers 


110. As Ellul, Apocalypse, 75, affirms. 
111. As do Walvoord, Revelation, 167, and Lindsey, New World Coming, 124-29, 
112. Cf. Lenski, Revelation, 300-306, who surveys attempts to identify the scene with the 


Islamic invasions of the fifteenth century. 
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to the “lie” that sinners “speak” as “venom . . . like that of a serpent, as that of a deaf 
asp. ..”; these liars also have “the cheek teeth of the lions” (cf. Rev. 9:8-10, 17; cf. 
also Sir. 21:2). CD 8.9-13 compares the High Priest in Jerusalem and the Roman authori- 
ties with “the poison of serpents and the head of asps.” This metaphor explains the harm 
of false teaching and deception that the High Priest had caused (cf. also CD 1.14-15). 
Jesus calls the Pharisees ‘“‘serpents, . . . brood of vipers’’ partly because they were “blind 
guides” to others (Matt. 23:15-33). In CD 5.12-14 those participating in the same false 
teaching are compared to “kindlers of fire and lighters of brands’ and to spiders and 
adders. Similarly, Targ. Pal. Deut. 32:33 refers to the “evil counsels . . . {and] wicked 
thoughts” of idolatrous Israelites as being “as serpents’ heads”; likewise, Targ. Jer. Deut. 
32:33 speaks of “their malice like the head of asps.” Targ. Onk. Deut. 32:32-33 affirms 
that the “plagues” on Israelite idolaters “will be evil as the heads of serpents, and the 
retribution of their works like their venom,” and then compares this punishment to that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, as does Rev. 9:18. Midr. Rab. Num. 10.2 says that God's 
judgment of the idolatrous nations persecuting Israe] will be like ‘‘the basilisk [who] 
severs man from life,” and God’s judgment on the wicked within Israel is compared to 
“a bee sting and a scorpion bite.” Those suffering the latter affliction will have “their 
minds . . . deranged, and their heart will utter confused things.” We see here that serpents 
and scorpions may have been used to signify doctrina) deception because their bite or 
sting can cause mental delusion leading to death. Prov. 23:32-33 is adduced to supplement 
the imagery. 

In Proverbs the harm of too much wine is likened to “bites like a serpent and 
stings like a viper” resulting in the eyes seeing “strange things’’ and the “mind... 
uttering perverse things.’’ Consequently, again, in the Midrash and Proverbs the serpent- 
scorpion metaphor concerms a woe of delusion (cf. Prov. 23:29; not coincidentally, the 
severity of the judgment in the Midrash is compared to that of Pharaoh in Exodus). In 
1QH 3(11).16-18, 25-27; 5(13).27 the “pit” and “abyss” open and spit out billows, 
arrows, and ‘“‘the spirits of the Asp” against hardened hypocrites, “leaving [them] no 
hope.” This affliction arising from the pit is interpreted as deceptive influences (especially 
false teaching) affecting the ungodly but not those truly loyal to God (2[10].12-34; 
A(12).5-22). In b. Aboth 2.10 the words of the wise exponents of Torah do harm to those 
who do not obey them, and, in apparent contrast to the preceding imagery, describes this 
harm as ‘“‘the sting of a scorpion . . . the hiss of a serpent . . . coals of fire.” Yet this is 
similar to Rev. 11:5 and overlaps generally with some of the above imagery in its emphasis 
on judgment through the infliction of harm. Indeed, the reference associates closely the 
metaphors of scorpions and serpents with teaching, though in this case the focus is on 
the results that true teaching has for those responding wrongly to it. 


OTHER OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH 
PRECEDENTS FOR 9:17-19 


The description in Job 40-41 (LXX) includes numerous parallels with Rev. 9:17-19. Job 
40 opens with “‘send forth angels with wrath, and lay low every proud one” (40:11(6)]). 
The cosmic sea monster is described as “‘chief of the Lord's creation” (40:19[14]), the 
“dragon” (40:25[20)), “king over all the sons of pride” (41:34 MT), as having “‘the 
appearance of the moming star” (41:10[9]; cf. Isaiah 14), with a metal “breastplate” 
(41:5-7[4-6]), a large tail (40:17{12], 31[26]), and “power lodged in his neck” 
(41:14[13)). “Terror is around about his teeth” (41:6[5]); he “wages war with his mouth” 
against God (40:32[27}-41:2). There is a repeated metaphorical stress on ‘‘fire proceeding 
out of his mouth” and similar phrases (41:11[10)-13[12]: é otduatog avtot 
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éxtopevoviat Oo Aapndées xapeva... do... mupdc. "Ex puxtipav adtod 
énropevetat xanveg xapivon xa1upévnc mpi... "H woz? adtod t&vOpares, gAdk dé 
&x otduatog avtob éaopetetat). 

_The imagery of Rev. 9:17-19 also has precedents in Wis. 16:5, where the Egyptians 
are said to have been plagued with the “horrible fierceness of beasts . . . and they perished 
with the stings of crooked serpents.” They were also destroyed by “serpents,” ‘‘lions,” 
and “unknown wild beasts, full of rage . . . breathing out either a fiery vapor, or filthy 
scents of scattered smoke, or shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes” (Wis. 11:15-19). 
In Job 20:15-16 (LXX) the judgment of the unjust oppressor is described similarly: “an 
angel [“‘of death” in codex A] will drag him [the wicked] out of his house. And let him 
suck the poison of dragons, and let the serpent’s tongue slay him.” Here, as in Rev. 12:3-9 
and 20:2, Spéauov (“‘dragon’’) is made synonymous with 56tc (“‘serpent; so likewise Isa. 
27:1; Sir. 25:15-16). This background also testifies to the evil nature of the intermediary 
divine agents who judge ungodly people. 

A similar trajectory of thought to 9:17-19 also occurs in Targ. Jeremiah 8, where 
deceived (v 5) Israel is punished for not repenting (vv 5-6, 22) from idol worship (vv 2, 
16, 19) by being “killed” by “poisonous serpents” (vv 14, 17), which metaphorically 
represent armies God is ‘‘letting loose on” Israel. This death is referred to as a “plague” 
(v 22). 


20 These plagues inflict terrible death, and those who escape are nevertheless 
affected. They do not repent, which implies that they were touched in some 
manner by the woes, though the harm done to them still did not induce repen- 
tance. That the three plagues strike all the wicked in some way is expressed by 
the NEB’s rendering of v 20a: “The rest of mankind who survived these 
plagues.” At the least, the plagues served as warnings, though they were not 
intended to have a redeeming effect but a damning effect. But more than this, 
the survivors are likely affected by actual torment by the horses’ tails, which 
was not lethal (see on v 19). That is, the demons bring physical death on many 
whom they have held in a condition of deception, while tormenting and keeping 
the remainder in such a state. As noted, this means that the sixth trumpet is an 
escalation of the fifth by its introduction of death, but the sixth trumpet continues 
to unleash the affliction of the fifth against all the surviving nonelect. 

The “plagues’’ were never intended to cause the vast majority of idolaters 
to “repent” of worshiping demons, but only have the effect that those “not 
having the seal of God” remain in their hardened condition (cf. 9:4). These 
plagues will have a redeeming effect only on a remnant of compromisers inside 
the church and idolaters outside the church, who, it will turn out, will have been 
sealed beforehand and finally benefit from its protective function (see further 
pp. 472-73 above). 

The pattern of the exodus plagues is still apparent. Just as the plague of 
death against the firstborn of Egypt ultimately led to hardening instead of 
softening the remaining Egyptians, so the plagues here have the dual effect of 
death and continuing delusion for the remainder (cf. Exod. 14:4-8, 17). Just 
as the death of the firstborn led to the decisive judgment at the Red Sea, so 
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here the death of others as a warning sign does not induce repentance but 
prepares for the final judgment of the intractably impenitent at the seventh 
trumpet (11:18). This reaction is implicitly part of the purpose of the plagues, 
especially in the light of the overall intention of hardening inherent throughout 
the exodus plagues (see pp. 489-91 above) and the idea of deception and 
judgment inferred from 9:17-19. This is consistent with the probability that 
the sixth trumpet, like the fifth, is meant as a judgment only against those who 
do not have God’s protective seal (9:4). Therefore, the sixth trumpet includes 
spiritual-physical death for some and hardening, resulting in deception, for 
others as they refuse to heed the divine warnings and to tum in faith to the 
true God. 

This theology is expressed explicitly in Wisdom’s explanation of God’s 
purpose in judging the Canaanites, which directly follows a similar theological 
narration of the Egyptian plagues: God did not “destroy them at once with cruel 
beasts .. . but judging them little by little, you gave them a place for repentance, 
not being ignorant that their generation was evil, that their depravity was bred 
in them, and that their reasoning would never be changed. For it was a seed 
cursed from the beginning; neither did you for fear of any man give them pardon 
for those things in which they sinned” (Wis. 12:9-11; see similarly Rom. 1:18- 
25). 

The reason for ‘‘warning”’ the remaining unbelievers is not to accom- 
plish actual repentance among the majority, since they did not have it in them, 
so to speak, to repent. Rather, the theological purpose is that God, by provid- 
ing sufficient opportunities for spiritual reform, should demonstrate his 
sovereignty and especially his justice in finally judging the entire host of 
“unsealed’’ people at the seventh trumpet. The pastoral purpose is to remind 
readers that antagonism to their faithful witness will continue to the end of 
history and that they should not be disheartened since it is part of God’s plan, 
in which they can trust.!!3 Similarly 7 En. 92:2 exhorts discouraged saints: 
“Jet not your spint be troubled on account of the times; for the Holy and 
Great One has appointed days for all things.’’ This issue of God’s sovereign 
plan over against human repentance cannot be analyzed fully here and can 
only be discussed adequately by appeal to relevant passages elsewhere in 
Scripture.114 

The remainder of v 20 together with v 21 tells from what the ungodly did 
not repent. First, idolatry — “the work of their hands.” We get here the typical 
OT list of idols according to their material composition, here closest to Dan. 


113. Cf. also Kiddle, Revelation, 157-58, 165. 

114. On the theological tensions revolving around divine sovereignty, perseverance, account- 
ability, and repentance see, ¢.g., Luther, Bondage of the Will; Calvin, Eternal Predestination; 
Boetiner, Reformed Doctrine of Predestination; Carson, Divine Sovereignty and Human Responsi- 
bility; Piper, Justification of God; Volf, Paul and Perseverance — all versus, e.g., Marshall, Kept 
by the Power of God; Daane, Freedom of God; Shank, Elect in the Son; Forster and Marston, God's 
Strategy; Pinnock, Grace Unlimited. 
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5:4, 23 (see also Pss. 115:4-7; 135:15-17; Deut. 4:28).115 Daniel announces a 
verdict against the Babylonian king because he did not heed the warning about 
judgment carried out against his father. Instead, he continued to “praise’’ the 
idols. The same unchanging, nonrepentant attitude is reflected in Rev. 9:20. 

But the catalogue of sins is prefaced by a summary of the idols’ spiritual 
essence: behind the idols are demonic forces (as in Deut. 32:17 LXX; Ps. 95:5 
LXX; Ps. 105:36-37; Jub. 11:4; 1 En. 19:1; 99:6-7: 1 Cor. 10:20). Indeed, if the 
horrible creatures of vv 17-19 are demonic beings, which is likely, then it is 
improbable to think that they would attempt to cause idolaters to repent 
completely of their idolatry, since this would mean that the demons would lose 
control over the idolaters. Idols are one of the main instruments used by the 
forces of darkness to keep people in darkness. 

The typical lists of idols include interpretive comments on their nature, as 
here: idols ‘are not able to see, hear, or walk"’ (so also Wis. 15:15-17; Sib. Or, 
5.78-85; Ep. Jer. 4-73). Faith in idols is vain because nothing is behind the idol 
itself (1 Cor. 8:4) except demons who use them to deceive. Part of the OT 
judgment of idolaters is that they ironically reflect the unspiritual image of the 
idols, so that they likewise are spiritually not able “to see, hear, or walk.” Thus 
Pss. 115:8 and 135:18 conclude lists of idols with “Those who make them will 
be like them, everyone who trusts in them” (cf. Isa. 6:9-10).!16 This may be the 
precise manner in which the demons anesthetize the idolaters of Rev. 9:20-21 
with spiritual ignorance and insensitivity. Hence, idolaters are punished by their 
own sin. Therefore, part of the harm mentioned in v 19 includes deceiving people 
to participate in idolatry. The hardening influence of the demons causes them 
to be insensitive to divine warnings and to refuse to repent of their idolatry, even 
when warned by the miserable deaths of their fellow idolaters. 

noi ta eTSwAco. (“and the idols”) and xai té& yaAx& (‘“‘and the brass things”), and 
otite éx tOv xAeupatwv avtdv (‘not from their thefts”) were omitted in some mss. 
because of confusion with the following clause (homoeoteleuton). 

21 + Neither did the idol worshipers repent from other evil deeds. The list 


of sins here cannot be separated from the context of idolatry. The Ten Com- 
mandments may have inspired the list, since there idolatry is mentioned first 
and followed by three of the four sins mentioned here (as noted by most 
commentators). Furthermore, these four vices are associated with idol worship 
elsewhere in the Bible (e.g., Jer. 7:5-11 [!]; Hos. 3:1-4:2; Wis. 12:3-6; 2 Kgs. 
9:22; Isa. 47:9-10; 48:5; Mic. 5:12-6:8; Nah. 1:14; 3:1-4; Acts 15:20; Rom. 
1:24-29; Gal. 5:20; Eph. 5:5; Col. 3:5; see on Rev, 2:14, 20-22 with respect to 
“immorality” [nopveta]; see also 21:8; 22:15). Such sins are either part of the 


115. So also Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 83. Dan. 5:4, 23 Theod. has the complete list of metals 
and wood, whereas only two of the six are mentioned in the Psalms and Deuteronomy texts. Dan 
5-23 LXX substitutes ‘‘all the idols, the works of human hands” for the list in MT and Theod. So 


also Prigent, Apocalypse, 147. 
116. See the pattern in Isaiah 6, as well as throughout Isaiah, and elsewhere in the OT in 


Beale, “A Retributive Taunt against Idolatry.” 
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activities involved in idolatry or they actually become acts of idolatry them- 
selves. Indeed, idolatry is the root sin responsible for these other vices (Wis. 
14:22-29. Rom. 1:18-32).117 

The majority of the Apocalypses’s uses of “repent” (uetavoéw) are in chs. 
2-3 (seven occurrences), the rest here (vv 20-21) and in 16:9, 11. In the letters 
(chs. 2-3) the prevailing problem from which the readers were to repent was 
compromise with pagan culture, especially idolatry (e.g., see on 2:6, 9-10, 13-15, 
20-22; 3:4). “Repent” here could be linked with “‘repent”’ in the letters, espe- 
cially in 2:21-23, where the word occurs three times in a challenge to repent 
from idolatry, which is referred to there as “fornication” (xopveta). There also 
is the only explicit reference in the letters to failure to repent, the penalty for 
which is death. If such a link exists between the letters and ch. 9, the point 
would be that there are many in the churches who will not repent from their 
compromising attitude toward the idolatrous culture. The warning to the indeci- 
sive is that horrible demons stand behind the idols that they are tempted to 
worship. They are to know that idols are the tools employed by demons to keep 
people under the anesthetic effects of spiritual ignorance. The gruesome para- 
bolic description of the demons is intended to shock the true people of God out 
of their complacent condition, as they realize what spiritual specters really lurk 
behind the idols (see on 2:7). 

otte éx tiv xAepatwv adtdav (“nor from their thefts’) was omitted in some 
mss. because of confusion with the preceding similar wording (homoeoteleuton). Some 
mss. (NX A pc) have zovnpiac (‘evil’) instead of xopveias (“fornication”), which is 
preferable, since all the other vices in the list are specific and not general, and fornication 
was characteristic of idolatrous activities. 


THE PARENTHESIS IN CHAPTERS 10-11 


Just as there was an interpretative parenthesis between the sixth and seventh 
seals (ch. 7), so there is a similar parenthesis between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets. Here the parenthesis extends from 10:1 to 11:13. Chs. 10-11 are put 
within the cycle of trumpets to connect the two halves of the Apocalypse 
together. This is a literary device of interlocking, which functions to introduce 
the second part of the book and to link it to the first part (see pp. 108-51 
above).118 

Ch. 10 is the introduction to the main content of the parenthesis in 11:1-13. 
The main point of this introduction is the recommissioning of the seer for the 
prophetic task that he has already undertaken. His task is twofold. He is to 


117. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 174. 
118. So A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 65-66. 
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prophesy about the persevering witness of Christians, which brings them suffer- 
ing, and about the lot of those who react antagonistically to their witness. Ch. 
10 itself can be broken down into four sections on the basis of thematic shifts 
(vv 1-2, vv 3-4, 5-7, vv 8-10). 

Like the parenthesis in ch. 7, chs. 10 and 11 do not narrate future events 
following those of the preceding chapters (chs. 8-9), but cover the same period 
of time (see further pp. 108-51 above).!!9 According to 10:6-7 the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet will signal the time when there will be no further delay 
in the completion of God’s plan for history. And so beginning in 11:15 the 
seventh trumpet sounds, and the eternal kingdom is established and the final 
judgment takes place. If the events described in 11:1-13 occurred chronologi- 
cally after the “no delay” in 10:6-7, then there would be a contradiction, a 
delay, in fact, before the consummative seventh trumpet. This inconsistency 
would be heightened by the fact that the angel has ‘“‘swom’’ that there will be 
no delay. ; 

Therefore, 11:1-13 is not a chronological delay but a parenthetical literary 
delay like the one in ch. 7.120 Whereas the first six trumpets have focused on 
judgments that the godless suffer throughout the church age, the parenthesis 
in 10:1--11:13 explains the relationship between the godless and the godly 
during the same time: the godless persecute the godly. Non-Christians are 
punished by the trumpet judgments throughout the church age because of this 
relationship. 

The literary parallel of delay between the sixth and seventh seals and 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets suggests a thematic parallel. Ch. 7 shows 
that Christians are sealed against the spiritually destructive harm of the six 
trumpet judgments. 1]:1-13 reveals that Christians are sealed so as to bear an 
enduring and loyal witness to the gospel,!2! which begins to lay a basis for the 
final judgment of those who reject their testimony. 

Therefore, the parenthesis does not intervene chronologically between the 
sixth and seventh trumpets but offers a further interpretation of the church age, 
the period of time covered by the first six trumpets. In particular, the interlude 
explains the theological basis for the punishment portrayed in the trumpets. This 
expresses more explicitly the hint of the preceding chapters that the trumpets 
are God’s answer to the saints’ petition for their vindication and punishment of 
their oppressors (so 6:9-11; 8:3-5; 9:13). Consequently, John’s prophecy in chs. 
10-11 focuses more on the judgment of the ungodly than on the reward of the 
godly. The narration of the Christian witnesses in ch. 11 is intended primarily 
to show how they lay a basis for the judgment of their persecutors. The witnesses’ 
vindication is the outcome of the testimony they bear in the midst of suffering. 

Rev. 10:6b-7 together with 11:14 announces that there will be no delay to 


119. So also Rissi, Time and History, 43. 
120. So Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 150-51. 
121. So Sweet, Revelation, 175. 
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God bringing an end to history (11:11-13, 18) when the full number of suffering 
believers have reached the predetermined number (6:10; 11:7a) and impenitence 
has reached its intractable height (9:21; 11:7-10).!22 


JOHN IS RECOMMISSIONED TO PROPHESY ABOUT 
JUDGMENT, CONCERNING WHICH HE PARADOXICALLY 
REJOICES AND MOURNS (10:1-11) 


The Vision of the Angel with a Little Book (10:1-2) 


1 Johnsees a heavenly being ‘descending from heaven.”’ Some commentators 
have noted that the seer’s position now is no longer in heaven, in contrast to 
4:1-2. But even there he was caught up into the heavenly dimension “‘in spirit” 
and not in body. Nevertheless, there is a change in the location in which 
revelation is being received. 

The vision consists of “another strong angel descending from heaven,” 
who subsequently “cried out in a great voice’’ (v 3). The first ‘“‘strong angel”’ 
appears in 5:2 and also “proclaims in a great voice.’ These are the only two 
times in the book where a “‘strong angel” cries out “‘in a great voice,” and this 
angel is the first of several links between this chapter and ch. 5. The links indicate 
that the revelation here will be similar to the revelation given in ch. 5,!23 

Although this heavenly being is called an ‘‘angel,”’ he may be more than 
an angel, and, therefore, in a different class from the ‘‘strong’’ angels in 5:2 and 
18:21. If he is an angel, he is an extraordinary one, since he is described in a 
majestic way, unlike any other angel in the book. He is given attributes that are 
given only to God in the OT or to God or Christ in Revelation. Therefore this 
heavenly being is either the divine Christ himself or the divine angel of Yahweh 
(see below). Some recognize the angel’s resemblance to other descriptions of 
Christ in the Apocalypse, but conclude that the angel cannot be Christ, since 
tiyyeAoc (“‘angel’’) is never used of Christ elsewhere in the book but only of 
lesser heavenly beings.!24 However, the ‘‘one like a son of man” in 14:14 may 
be considered an angelic being in his relation to the six other angels in the 
immediate context (see on 14:14-16; furthermore, there is a close association, 
if not an identification, of the Son of man in Dan. 7:13 and the archangel Michael 
in Daniel 8). 


122. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 123. 

123. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 125. 

124. Alford, Greek Testament IV, 649, Swete, Apocalypse, 126; I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 
580; Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 149; Ladd, Revelation, 141; Morris, Revelation, 137. 
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The first indication of the angel’s divine aura is that he is ‘‘clothed with 
a cloud.” In the OT God alone comes in heaven or to earth in a cloud (for the 
OT background see below). The only possible exception is Dan. 7:13, where 
the Son of man comes on the clouds to receive authority from the Ancient of 
Days (note also NT citations of Dan. 7:13: Matt. 24:30; 26:64; Mark 13:26; 
Luke 21:27; Acts 1:9; Rev. 1:7; 14:14-16). That the two witnesses “ascend into 
heaven in the cloud” in 11:12 does not necessarily negate the point being made 
here, since this probably refers to the divine glory cloud from which God speaks 
and which escorts the witnesses to heaven.!25 And the clouds in Dan. 7:13 are 
a hint of the divine nature of the manlike figure there. The LXX (in contrast to 
Theod.) emphasizes what is implicit in the MT: “‘with the clouds of heaven one 
like a Son of man came and as (a¢) the Ancient of Days he came” (for additional 
Jewish and Chnistian references to the deity of the Son of man see on 1:13). 

Another reference to clouds occurs in Rev. 14:14, where John sees “a 
white cloud, and sitting on the cloud one like a Son of man.” The immediately 
following verse mentions that ‘‘another angel came out of the temple,” strongly 
suggesting that the ‘‘Son of man”’ there is an angelic figure (see on 14:14-15). 
In this light, the figure in 10:1 is probably equivalent to “the angel of Yahweh” 
in the OT, who is referred to as Yahweh himself (e.g., Gen. 16:10; 22:11-18; 
24:7; 31:11-13; Exod. 3:2-12; 14:19; Judg. 2:1; 6:22; 13:20-22; cf. Zech. 3:1-3 
with Jude 9; see also Dan. 3:25; Acts 7:30, 35, 38). 

This is confirmed further by two allusions to Dan. 7:13 in Revelation 1, 
where the one ‘coming with the clouds” in v 7 is identified further in v 13 as 
“like a Son of man” and is given the attributes of the divine Ancient of Days. 
This is consistent with our earlier observation that Daniel’s Son of man was 
interpreted as a divine figure in early Judaism and Christianity (see on 2:18 for 
further references). In Dan. 7:13 (MT, Theod.) and Rev. 1:7 the divine Son of 
man comes “with the clouds,” implying that he is surrounded by clouds, like 
the ‘“‘strong angel” in Rev. 10:1. Since the Son of man figure in Revelation 1 is 
clearly Jesus, he is also to be identified with the angel of the Lord figure in 10:1. 

Another indication that the angel of 10:1 is a divine being is the rainbow 
on his head. Especially near in thought is Ezek. 1:26-28, where “‘the glory of 
the Lord” is described as an “appearance of a man . . . and from the appearance 
of his loins and downward I saw something like fire, and a radiance around him 
as the appearance of the [rain]bow when it is in the cloud.” This passage in 
Ezekiel is especially appropriate because it has already been drawn on in the 
portrait of the Danielic Son of man in Rev. 1:13ff.!26 and because the pattern 
of the Ezekiel 1-3 vision is followed later in Rev. 10:2, 8-10, where the heavenly 
being, like the one in Ezekiel, holds a book, which is taken and eaten by a 


prophet. 


“ 


125. On this concept in the OT and NT and in Revelation see below and Kline, Images of 


the Spirit. 
126. Cf, Rowland, “Risen Christ in Rev. i.13ff.” 
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The only other NT reference to “rainbow” (ipic) is in Rev. 4:3, where “a 
rainbow is around the [divine] throne” (for the OT background of the rainbow 
see on 4:3). In contrast to 4:3, Ipts here has the article 1, “the rainbow” (the 
omission of 1) in X! 2053 MA is surely due to secondary scribal activity). This 
is likely an article of previous reference.'!27 Consequently, the rainbow of 4:3 is 
now applied to the heavenly being of 10:1. The purpose of the transferral is to 
identify further the heavenly being here with God as he is spoken of in 4:3. The 
basis for the application is that Christ has already been associated with ‘‘the 
Ancient of Days” (1:13-14). 

The concluding two phrases of v 10 confirm at least the christological, if 
not divine, character of the angel. ‘“‘His face as the sun” (td xpdowrov adtod 
di 6 HA10¢) recalls the almost identical phrase describing Christ in 1:16, “‘his 
appearance as the sun” (1 Syic adtod we 6 Aw) and exactly reproduces the 
phrase describing Christ’s transfigured appearance in Matt. 17:2. The final 
description in 10:1 harks back to 1:15, which portrays ‘‘his (Christ’s] feet like 
bronze refined as in a furnace.” This again confirms an intentional link between 
the description of Christ in ch. 1 and the description of the angel in 10:1. 

It is implicit in v 1 and clear in vv 2-6 that the portrait of the angel in ch. 
10 is modeled on the heavenly being in the vision of Daniel 10-12. This is 
significant because that being is referred to ‘‘as the likeness of a son of man”: 
Wc dpoiwoc viod avepanov (Dan. 10:16 Theod.; cf. also 10:6, 18 LXX and 
10:18 MT). This substantiates further the link between the Son of man vision 
of Revelation 1 and the depiction of the angel here, especially keeping in mind 
that the inaugural vision in ch. | is also based partly on Daniel 10 (see on 
1;12-18). What validates the conclusion that the figure in 10:1 is a divine angel 
of the Lord like that in the OT is the small change in wording between the clause 
of 1:15 and here (the heavenly being in Dan. 10:6 [MT, LXX] likewise has “‘feet 
as the appearance of polished bronze’’): the feet of the heavenly being are now 
called “pillars of fire” instead of ‘‘bronze as having been fired in a furnace.” 
The reason for the change is to evoke the presence of Yahweh with Israel in the 
wilderness, where he appeared as “‘a pillar of cloud . . . and a pillar of fire’ to 
protect and guide them (see below for the use of this phrase in the OT). 
Beasley-Murray contends that the similarity of language between the OT and 
Rev. 10:1 is coincidental, so that there is no intention to allude to any OT 
background.!28 Nevertheless, Revelation is riddled with such subtle but inten- 
tional OT allusions. Possibly the “feet’’ of the heavenly being should be under- 
stand as “legs” (perhaps by metonymy), since legs rather than feet are more 
easily likened to pillars.!29 

The point of the reference to God's presence with Israel in the wilderness 
is that the same divine presence is to protect and guide the faithful witnesses of 


127. Also noted as a possibility by Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 118. 
128. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 171. 
129. Buchanan. Revelation, 233. 
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the new Israel in the wilderness of the world, as the following chapters reveal 
(so 11:3-12; 12:6, 13-17).!30 The allusion to the rainbow and the wildermess 
theophany is an echo of God’s faithfulness in carrying out his covenants, and 
here it anticipates the angel’s affirmation in vv 6-7 that God will again be faithful 
in executing his covenantal plan for all of history.!31 

Therefore, the angel is the divine Angel of the Lord, as in the OT, who is 
to be identified with Christ himself.!32 Enhancing this identification is the 
observation that Christ is compared to a lion in 5:5, as is this angel in 10:3.!33 
Some argue against the identification on the basis that &Aoc always means 
“another”’ of the same kind, so that this must be an angel like the angels in the 
previous chapters.!34 But that is not necessarily the typical meaning of &AAo¢.135 
Even if it were the meaning here, it could merely connote that the being of 10:1 
was like other angelic beings in appearance. At the least, Christ is presented in 
the trappings of the OT Angel of the Lord. Indeed, the divine Angel of the Lord 
appeared in the OT like an angel but was certainly higher in status than any 
other angelic creature. The pattern here of a divine Angel of the Lord appearing 
to commission a prophet is but a reflection of the repeated pattern in the OT 
(e.g., Genesis; Exod. 3:2-12; Judg. 6:22; 2 Kgs. 1:3-15; 1 Chron. 21:18). 

The divine ange! of the Lord himself appears in Judges in the prophetic role as 
God’s mediator of a covenant lawsuit against sinful Israel (Judg. 2:1-3; 5:23; cf. 6:8-10, 
which probably refers to the Angel of the Lord [so 6:11), but if not, at least shows that 
the angel's role in 2:1-3 and 5:23 is prophetic). He appears to others in order to commis- 
sion them as prophets to replicate his own prophetic role. In Revelation 10 Christ appears 
in the same manner in order to commission John to replicate his role as prophetic witness. 
Ch. 11 bears this out, since the “two witnesses who prophesy” are a development of 
John’s commission as a prophet.!36 

In addition to what is mentioned above, the following OT background also shows 
that the description of the angel in Rev. 10:1 is a depiction of a theophany or a chris- 
tophany or both. In Exod. 19:9-19 God’s descent on Sinai “in a thick cloud” and “in 
fire” is announced by “thunder” and ‘the sound of a trumpet.” This is echoed in 
Revelation 10, where “thunder” and a “trumpet sound” follow in vv 3-4, 7 (Philo, De 
Decalogo 44, paraphrases Exod. 19:18 as “the descent of a cloud which like a pillar 
stood with its foot planted on the earth"). No other beings in the OT and NT except God 
or the Son of man (for references to the latter see above) come in heaven or to earth in 
a cloud. Some saints are identified with the glory cloud, but only in order to designate 
their association with God, certainly not divine identity (so Exod. 24:18; 1 Cor. 10:1-2; 
Rev. 11:12). During Israel’s wilderness wanderings God dwelled among the Israelites in 
the form of a “pillar of cloud” and “‘pillar of fire” (so Exod. 13:20-22; 14:24, Num. 
14:14; Neh, 9:12, 19; cf. likewise Exod. 40:38; Num. 9:15-16; 14:14; Deut. 1:33; 4:11; 
5:22; Pss. 78:14; 105:39; Isa. 4:5; Ezek. 1:4). Sometimes God is spoken of as dwelling 
in only a “pillar of cloud” (Exod. 14:19; 33:9-10; 34:5, Num. 12:5; Deut. 31:15; Ps. 


130. So also Kiddle, Revelation, 169; Mounce, Revelation, 207-8; Caird, Revelation, 126. 
131. Farrer, Revelation, 123. 

132. So likewise Kline, /mages, 70-75, 82-84; Kraft, Offenbarung, 147. 

133. Mulholland, Revelation, 200. 

134. So Walvoord, Revelation, 169-70. 

135. Cf. BAGD, 39-40. 

136. See Kline, Jmages of the Spirit, 70-96, for further explanation of this idea. 
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99:7). Even when reference is made merely to a “cloud” in connection with a heavenly 
being’s coming, that being is always God (Exod. 14:20; 16:10; 19:9, 16; 24:15-16, 18; 
40:34-37; Lev. 16:2; Num. 9:17-22; 10:11-12, 34; 11:25; 12:10; 16:42; 2 Sam. 22:12; 
1 Kgs. 8:10-11; 2 Chron. 5:13-14; Pss. 18:11-12; 68:4; 97:2; 104:3; Isa. 19:1, Jer. 4:13; 
Dan. 7:13; Ezek. 1:28; 10:3-4; Nah. 1:3; Matt. 17:5; Mark 9:7; Luke 9:34-35). 

Itis possible that the angelic figure of Rev. 10:1 is merely an angelic representative 
of Christ who therefore possesses Christ's traits. If so, Michael would be a good candidate, 
since he represents Christ in 12:7-9 (see the comments there). Some think that the 
heavenly being in 10:1 is Gabriel, whose name means “‘strong man of God.""!37 In 
3 Enoch 35:1-4 “every angel” is described as gigantic “‘in height,” and ‘‘the appearance 
of their faces like lightning . . . and feet like burnished bronze, and the roar of their voices 
when they speak is as the sound of a multitude”; they compose a court before which 
“books were opened” (in allusion to Dan. 7:10; cf. Rev. 10:1-2). 

2 The angel has a scroll in his hand. BiBAapidiov is to be translated 
“little scroll,” since it is a diminutive of BipAdpiov, which itself is a diminutive 
of BifAtov, the word used in ch. 5.!38 The scroll here is small enough for the 
seer to swallow (vv 9-10). 

Some have been reluctant to propose a specific identification for this scroll 
and identify it only generally as God’s word, in which the mystery of the gospel 
is contained.!39 Others see it as a book containing only judgments to be an- 
nounced against the world. Sometimes it is narrowly defined as containing only 
the contents of Rev. 11:1-13 on the assumption that the larger scroll of ch. 5 
contains only 6:1-8:5.!40 

But this argument is too mechanical.!4! We have argued against it on other 
grounds (see pp. 108-51 above and on 5:1ff.). Furthermore, the statement in v 11 
that John will also prophesy against “peoples, nations, tongues, and many kings” 
cannot be limited to 11:1-13, since the same universal formula is used in 
subsequent chapters for multitudes who undergo forms of judgment (11:9; 13:7- 
8; 14:6ff.; 17:15). “Kings” is added to the formula to anticipate the “kings” in 
the later visions who will be judged (so 16:12, 14; 17:1-2, 10-12, 15-16, 18; 


137. So Charles, Revelation I, 258-59; Farrer, Revelation, 123; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 
170. 

138. PiBAapt&tov may therefore be a double diminutive in relation to BYBAfov, which would 
emphasize the smallness even more. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 171, calls both BiBAap(Si0v and 
PiBAlov diminutives, meaning “little book,” so that there is no semantic difference between the two. 
However, PaBAtov had lost its original diminutive force long before NT times, being, for example, 
the common word in the LXX for the Torah and other OT writings (as a translation of Hebrew 
séper, “book”; so G. Schrenk, TDNT 1, 615-20; U. Becker, DNTT I, 243-44), The diminutive 
meaning of BipAapidiov is pointed to by the fact that apparently the book has to be small enough 
for the seer to eat and swallow (so vv 9-10; cf. Mussies, Morphology, 116). Furthermore, when the 
various diminutive endings (see below), including -apté.ov, are added to the root BiBA-, they typically 
have a diminutive meaning (whereas, e.g., dpviov in ch. 5 has lost its diminutive meaning). Cf. 
Mussies, Morphology, 116-17. 

139. Morris, Revelation, 138-43. 

140. So, e.g., Charles, Revelation 1, 260, 269; Lilje, Last Book, 158; Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 
87; Lohse, Offenbarung, 56; Schrenk, TDNT I, 619; Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 73; Rissi, Time and 
History, 43. 

141. So Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 171. 
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18:3, 9; 19:18-19). While it is true that 11:1-13 elaborates on ch. 10, the 
elaboration is continued in subsequent chapters. 

Therefore, the scroll refers at least to the contents of chs. 11-16. Another 
prophetic commission may be indicated in 17:1-3, and it unleashes a new series 
of prophetic visions. But the scroll may even include chs. 17-22, if the prophetic 
commission in ch. 17 is merely another renewal of the previous commissionings. 
Some conclude that the scroll is like the one in ch. 5 but “little” to signify that 
it develops only one of the aspects of the earlier scroll. Thus the two scrolls are 
sometimes viewed as containing judgments against Israel and Gentiles respec- 
tively, the latter contained in seed form in the former.!42 

Indeed, this open scroll is difficult to identify unless it is linked with the 
scroll in ch. 5, which the Lamb was given to open (cf. dvotEa1 16 BiBAfov, ‘‘to 
open the book,” in 5:2-5 and BipAapidiov tvewypevov, “an opened book,”’ here 
and in vv 8-10; cf. also 5:9).'43 There are some differences between the two 
books: in ch. 5 God holds the book, but here an angel holds it; in ch. 5 the Lamb 
takes the book, but here John takes it (10:8-10); in ch. 5 heavenly praise results 
when the book is opened; in ch. 5 the scene is in heaven, not on earth. 

But the similarities are so striking that a close connection between the two 
scrolls is probable:'# (1) both books are opened; (2) both are held by Christ (as 
the Angel of the Lord in ch. 10), (3) who is likened to a lion (5:5; 10:3); (4) both 
are allusions to the scroll of Ezekiel 2 and (5) are associated with a “strong 
angel,” who ‘‘cries out,” and (6) with God, who “lives forever and ever” (5:13; 
10:15); (7) both books are directly related to the end-time prophecy of Daniel 
12; (8) in both visions someone approaches a heavenly being and takes a book 
out of the being’s hand; (9) in both visions John’s prophetic commission includes 
nearly identical language in reference to the voice speaking from heaven (10:4 
and esp. 10:8, 1) ¢@v7) fv Hxovea éx tod odpavod naAL AaAODGaY HET’ Evod 
nai Aeyovoay, “Yroye AGBe, with 4:1, év 1 odpava . . . H devi 1 xpawtn tiv 
Fxovoa a> odAnryyos AaAovons pet’ Euod Agywv, Avéfa de); (10) finally, 
both scrolls concern the destiny of “peoples, nations, tongues, and tribes/kings”’ 
(cf. 5:9-10, where kings are directly linked to the fourfold formula, and see 
below on 10:11 on why kings is added to the formula there). 

Therefore, a reasonable assumption is that the meaning of the scroll of ch. 
10 is generally the same as that of ch. 5. The scroll there was symbolic of God’s 
plan of judgment and redemption, which has been inaugurated by Christ’s death 
and resurrection. Christ received the scroll from God on the throne and opened 
it, which represented his assumption of authority over his Father’s plan and his 
beginning to complete it. On the basis of his death and resurrection, by which 


142. Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 226; for other proposed identifications of the book see 


Britsch, Offenbarung I, 408. 
143. So also Sweet, Revelation, 176, and A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 65-66, but against A. F. 


Johnson, “Revelation,” 496, who denies any link with ch. 5. 
144. So also Prigent, Apocalypse, 151. 
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he redeemed his people, he was worthy to take the book, assume authority over 
the plan in it, and establish his kingdom over the redeemed (5:2-5, 9-10, 12). 
The plan in the book encompassed history from the cross to the new creation, 
since a summary of the scroll’s contents are revealed in chs. 6-22 (see pp. 108-51 
above). This historical panorama is decretal and eschatological in nature, since 
chs, 6-22 are summarized in 4:1 with a Danielic eschatological allusion: ‘‘what 
must take place after these things.”” The Daniel 7 and 12 background of the book 
(see on 5:2-5, 9) also highlights its decretal and end-time aspect. What is decreed 
concerning redemption and judgment is delineated in detail throughout the 
visionary section of the Apocalypse: Christ’s sovereignty over history, the reign 
of Christ and the saints throughout the course of the church age and in the new 
cosmos, his protection of his people who suffer trial, his temporal and final 
judgments on the persecuting world, the final judgment, and so forth. 

The interpretation of 5:9-10 by the hymn in 5:12 also indicated that the 
book there is a testament or will containing an inheritance ‘to be received.” 
The scroll was understood as a covenantal promise of an inheritance, especially 
when seen against the background of Roman wills and in the light of the broader 
theological context of the whole Apocalypse concerning paradise lost and re- 
gained (cf. 2:7; 3:12; 12:14-17; 13:3; 22:1-5). God had promised to Adam that 
he would reign over the earth. Although Adam had forfeited this promise, Christ, 
the last Adam, was to inherit it. A human had to open the book, since the promise 
was made to humanity. But no person was found worthy to open it because all 
are sinners and stand under the judgment contained in the book (5:3). Neverthe- 
less, Christ was found worthy because he suffered the final judgment as an 
innocent, sacrificial victim on behalf of his people, whom he represented and 
consequently redeemed (5:9). Undoubtedly, he was also considered worthy 
because he overcame the final judgment imposed on him by redeeming his 
people and by his resurrection (cf. 5:5-6). Therefore, Christ was able to inherit 

«the promises of the book (i.e., he could “open the book”’), as do all those who 
are represented by him (so 5:10 shows that they also participate in his kingdom 
and priesthood; cf. 1:5-6). 

Ch. 5 revealed though that persevering through suffering was the ironic 
means Christ used to overcome and take sovereignty over the book as his 
inheritance. The book of ch. 10 is associated with the same ironic pattern, to be 
explained in the following verses. 

The second clause of 10:2 bears out our understanding of the scroll in ch. 
5 as a testament with cosmic contents, which is finally inherited. “The rainbow” 
around the divine throne in 4:3 is applied to the angel (10:1) to signify that 
Christ has taken over the reins of the Father’s plan, which is the Son’s inheri- 
tance, The opened book and where the angel stands are not unrelated: that the 
book is now opened enables the angel to “place his right foot on the sea and 
his left on the earth.” Possession of the scroll/testament means that Christ now 
has dominion over the entire cosmos (placing one’s foot on something indicates 
sovereignty over that thing, as in Josh. 10:24-26). This is the basis for the 
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command to John to prophesy about Christ’s sovereignty to ‘peoples, nations, 
tongues, and many kings” in v 11.145 

The observation that the “feet” placed on sea and land are “‘as pillars of 
fire” connotes the kind of sovereignty Christ has over the earth. Without excep- 
tion, nip (“fire”) elsewhere in Revelation is metaphorical for judgment of 
unbelievers (about twenty-four occurrences). Even the “pillar of fire” in Exodus 
was associated not only with God’s protecting presence among his people but 
also with judgment on the Egyptians (Exod. 14:19-25). The description of 
Christ’s ‘“‘feet like bumished bronze having been fired in a furnace” (ndde¢ 
avtod ... >... mevpw@pévyc) from 1:15 is again applied in 2:18 in order to 
emphasize his role as judge over compromisers in the church at Thyatira (cf. 
2:20-27). Therefore, the point here also is that Christ stands as judge over all 
the unbelieving ‘earth dwellers.”’ This is the first indication of many in ch. 10 
that judgment is the predominant focus of the “‘little book” and of John’s 
prophetic message of v 11. 

The universal sovereignty of the angelic colossus is also apparent from 
the use of ‘‘sea and earth” alone (not with heavens, mountains, air, stars, moon, 
or the like). When so used the phrase designates generally the totality of God’s 
creation (so Job 11:9; Ps. 146:6; Prov. 8:29; Isa. 42:10; Jonah 1:9) and particu- 
larly the whole earth over which Adam, Noah, and the coming ideal Davidic 
king were to have dominion (Gen. 1:26, 28; 9:2; Ps. 72:8; Zech. 9:10; likely 
also Ps. 89:25 [cf. vv 11-12]; note the use of “‘covenant”’ in Genesis 9, Zechariah 
9, and Psalm 89). 

The heavenly being’s sovereignty over ‘‘sea and land’”’ shows that God is 
also ultimately in control over the dragon when the dragon “‘stands on the sand 
of the sea” (12:18) to conjure up the beast “from the sea” (13:1) and the “‘beast 
arising from the earth.” 146 Indeed, the dragon only exercises his authority over 
earth and sea becausc he has been expelled from heaven and placed in the earthly 
sphere by God’s punitive hand (so 12:12-13). This is why the six uses of £5607 
(“‘it was given”) explaining the authorization of the beasts’ activities in ch. 13 
must ultimately be understood as divine passives. God’s decree finally rules over 
all the activities of the devil and his servants (cf. 17:17). 10:3-7 explains further 
what kind of sovereignty the angel has over the cosmos. 

The participle tywv (“having”) may reflect Semitic style and function as a finite 
verb,!47 though the independent use of a nominative participle as a verb is attested in 
early and Koine Greek.'48 Nevertheless, the verbal use is still the exception rather than 
the rule, which explains why a scribe would alter the participle to the finite form etyev 
(“he had”; so M- latt). This change would also have solved the lack of concord in case 
between the nominative Eywv and its antecedent, the accusative &yyehov loxvpdov 


xotaPaivovta. (“a strong angel descending’’). 
The above analysis of 10:1 concluded that the last two clauses of that verse were 


145. Lenski, Revelation, 313. 

146. So also Briitsch, Offenbarung 1, 393. 

147. So MHT I, 225; Robertson, Grammar, 1135; Mussies, Morphology, 325. 

148. Robertson, Grammar, 1132-35; MHT I, 222-24; Porter, Verbal Aspect, 375-76. 
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direct developments of 1:15-16, which was filled with OT allusions, especially to the 
heavenly Son of man from Dan. 10:6; 12:6-7 (where the man stands “‘above the waters”). 
In particular, xl Excov (literally “and having”) in 10:2a follows portrayal of the heavenly 
figure’s feet as having fiery appearance, which reflects the same sequence in 1:15-16, 
where xal &xwv also follows soon after the similar depiction, which is based on Dan. 
10:6. A plausible reason for the exceptional use of the participle is to draw attention to 
the OT allusions in 10:1-2, which have occurred earlier at 1:15-16 and here introduce 
the fuller allusion to the heavenly man (10:5-7). Consequently, the exceptional use is 
better explained as a stylistic Semitism, since it occurs in the midst of OT allusions. It 
appears to be designed to draw attention to a precise OT allusion or to refer back to 
1:15-16, or both. This conclusion is pointed to further by the fact that xal Eyuv (“and 
having’) in 1:16 has the same textual variant as does the same phrase in 10:2 (efyev [‘“‘he 
had’’], 8* 2344 pc latt, though uncial A has neither verb nor participle), and that the 
participle in 1:16 is also best explained as a stylistic Semitic indicator of OT allusions 
in the midst of which it stands.!49 


IS THE “BOOK” IN CHAPTER 10 IDENTICAL 
TO THE “BOOK” IN CHAPTER 5? 


Some maintain that the book in ch. 10 is identical in every way to the one in 
ch. 5. The last seal has been opened in 8:1 or at least after the sixth trumpet 
Therefore, the “open” book in the hand of the angel in 10:2 is the book that 
had been sealed up. Among the strongest arguments for this are: (1) the numer- 
ous parallels, listed above, between the two books; (2) the contention that 
BiBAaptéov is not a diminutive of BiPAiov, since other diminutive forms in 
Revelation have lost their diminutive meaning,!5° BuBAfov is the preferred textual 
reading in 10:8,!5' and BiPAapidiov and PiBAtdiov are clearly synonyms of 
BiBAiov in Hermas, Vision 2.1, 4;!52 and (3) the scroll in Ezek. 2:9-10, on which 
the books of Revelation 5 and 10 are modeled, was at first not opened and then 
was opened by God so that the prophet could read it, which suggests that the 
book of ch. 10 was at first not opened (in ch. 5) and then was unsealed for 
John.!53 

Bauckham makes two significant theological conclusions on the assump- 


149. Charles, Revelation 1, cxxiv, who views Eyav (“having”) in both 1:16 and 10:2 as 
functioning as a finite verb under Hebrew influence. Robertson. Grammar, 414, 1135, sees nomi- 
native masculine Exwv in 1:16 as in the wrong case if genitive aitob (“‘of him’’) is the antecedent 
or in the wrong gender if feminine ¢wvf (“voice”) is the antecedent; he concludes that it is an 
independent verbal use of the participle. 

150. Mazzaferri, Genre of Revelation, 268-69. 

151. fbid., 267ff. 

152. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 244, who also follows Mazzaferri on the prior two 
points. 

153. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 246-47; also Boring, Revelation, 139-40. 
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tion of the exact identity of the two books. First, the opening of the scroll reveals 
two limited judgments on the whole world, which are designed to bring repen- 
tance, but fail to do so. Second, and in contrast, the sealing of the seven thunders 
(10:4) indicates that God will no longer use warning judgments as a strategy 
for repentance, which is apparently underscored by John’s eating of the book.154 

That the books are identical is plausible, but we must make important 
qualifications. (1) First, to say that BiPAapisiov has lost its diminutive nuance 
because other diminutive forms in Revelation have lost their diminutive meaning 
is a possible but not necessary inference (especially since Mazzaferri discusses 
only four examples). (2) Though never sacrosanct, the consensus of the major 
lexicons is that AiBAap{éiov means “‘little book,” especially in Revelation 10.155 
(3) Rather than concluding that BiBAapt{éiov is synonymous with BiBAtov in 10:8 
and has therefore lost its diminutive sense, could it not be that BiBAtov has in 
this context retained its original diminutive idea or more simply that it is a 
reference to the “‘little book” as a ‘‘book”?!56 Perhaps the same is true in 
Hermas, Vision 2.1, 4.'57 (4) The book in 10:2 is introduced without a definite 
article, leaving the impression that John is seeing it for the first time.!58 (5) No- 
where is there any reference to the opening of the sealed book of ch. 5.!59 
(6) Above all, there remains the stubborn fact that John has chosen to use 
BiBAapféiov only here and nowhere else in the Apocalypse, whereas he uses 
BiBAiov about twenty times (and BiBAoc five times). It is difficult to believe that 
the unique introduction of the word in ch. 10 and its repetition there have no 
significance whatsoever. 

Whether the two books are exactly identical does not radically alter the 
overall interpretation of ch. 10. Bauckham’s conclusion that the church’s suffer- 
ing is offered as a better strategy for achieving repentance than limited judgments 
remains possible, but is not the only logical inference even assuming the books’ 
identity. The analysis in the present commentary from ch. 5 on has underscored 
the purpose of judgment more than repentance, and that could easily fit with 
the identity of the books. In fact, the suffering of the church from ch. 11 on 
continues to highlight judgment more than repentance. The focus there will be 
not on a new strategy for converting the world but on the world’s rejection of 
the church’s witness, which lays a basis for coming judgment and even instigates 
the beginning of judgment in the present (see below on 11:5-13). 


154. Climax of Prophecy, 257-60. 
155. E.g., BAGD, 141; G. Schrenk, TDNT I, 617; H. Balz, EDNT I, 217; GELNT I, 61, cf. 
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Though it is not explicitly stated, it is certainly possible that the ch. 5 book 
was opened after the breaking of the seventh seal. The trumpets go over the same 
ground as the seal woes, but from a different perspective. Then, in ch. 10, the angel 
is seen holding the ‘“‘open book,” which indicates a deepening of the revelation 
already present in chs. 5-9. Perfect tense tvewyiévov, “opened,” could include 
both the past act and its continuing effect (“having been opened’’),!© though the 
focus in ch. 10 is on the continuing results of the book remaining “open.” 
Accordingly, Michaels concludes that, if true, the identification of the two books 
could allow “John’s visions to be seen as a unity in that the plan of God introduced 
in chapters 1-11 as a heavenly mystery comes to public — even political — 
realization in the dramatic events of chapters 12 [or 11?]-20."’!61 

On the other hand, the idea that the BuBAaptétov is introduced to connote 
a “‘little book” on a smaller theological scale than the bigger book of ch. 5 stll 
seems to be more preferable. 

Instead of BiBAaptdiov tvewypévov (“open little book,” in X* AC? P 1 2351 af), 
some witnesses have BiBAfov tvewypévov (‘open book,” in p*7“'4 M1 gig vg™s). Possibly 
the former was misread as the latter. More likely, at an early stage of transmission the 
former was changed to the latter in order to harmonize v 2 with v 8, where the strikingly 
similar phrase BiBAfov td t\ve@ypeévov appears. Adding to the impetus to harmonize is 
the fact that BiBAiov and its synonym BiPAoc are used elsewhere throughout the Apoca- 
lypse, whereas BiBAapidiov appears only in 10:2, 9-10. Furthermore, in addition to 10:8, 
BiBAfov appears five times elsewhere with drvolyw (5:2-5; 20:12). The other major variant, 
PiPAsapiov (“little book”), in v 2 has the same meaning as PiPAcpidiov (so [X'] C* 
1006 1611 1841] 2053 2344 al), thus lending more evidence that ‘“‘little book” was the 
original reading. The external evidence (e.g., A C) also favors this preference (likewise 
BiBAtStov, a variant for BubAapt{diov in v 10, also means “‘little book"’). 

For the same reasons BipAapidiov is to be considered the preferred reading over 
BiBAfov in 10:9-10. The difference in supporting witnesses for the variant readings 


between v 2 and vv 9-10 is relatively minor, so that the conclusions for v 2 still hold in 
vv 9-10. 

The same variants are found also in v 8, but there BifAtov is preferable because 
of the support of A C 2053 and other minuscules, whereas A and C support the “little 
book” reading in vv 2, 9-10. 


The Angel’s Cry and the Seven Thunders (10:3-4) 


The angel’s loud cry is a proclamation expressing the cosmic sovereignty de- 
scribed in v 2. The cry is likened to that of a lion in loudness. The lion metaphor 


160. See Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 103-20. 

161. Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 61. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 257, himself 
affirms that the opening of the scroll in chs. 11ff. reveals the fuller significance of the suffering to 
which the church has already been called in ch. 7. 
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also connotes the sovereign position the angel has over creation by virtue of 
possession of the scroll, since the lion image has a similar connotation with 
respect to the scroll in 5:5. A further hint that the angel is Christ or at least his 
unique representative is that in 4 Ezra 11:37; 12:31 the messiah’s judgment of 
the wicked is described with the wording “‘as it were a lion . . . roaring.” It is 
also probable that the reference to the roar of a lion in Rev. 10:3 alludes to Amos 
3:8, since there is a clear allusion to Amos 3:7 in Rev. 10:7: ‘A lion has roared! 
Who will not fear? The Lorp God has spoken! Who can but prophesy?” !62 This 
underscores further not only the christological nature but also the divine aspect 
of the angelic speaker in v 3 (God’s voice is likened to that of a lion also in Isa. 
31:4; Hos. 11:10). 

The sovereign voice is heard commanding ‘‘the seven thunders,” with the 
result that ‘‘they uttered their voices.” That the two sounds are related in this 
way is indicated by the fact that the angel’s voice, like the thunder voices, relays 
no understandable message.!63 The thunders are to be viewed as metaphors for 
declarations of a heavenly being or beings. This is apparent from 6:1, where the 
command of the “‘living creature” is called d> gwvi Bpovtiic (“like a voice 
[sound] of thunder”’), and the same phrase in 19:6a is used of the heavenly host’s 
praise, which is verbalized in 19:6b-8. Likewise the “‘voice from heaven” in 
John 12:28-29 is referred to both as ‘‘thunder” and as an angel’s voice. '6 

But when John is about to write the revelation of the thunders, a heavenly 
voice forbids him to record it: ‘‘seal what the seven thunders have uttered, and 
do not write it.” Farrer suggests that the voice is Christ’s, on the basis of the 
similarity to 4:1, which picks up the description of Christ’s voice from 1:10: 


4:1 10:4 
tv t@ odpave . . . h dwavt 7 mpat Tixovea daviv &% tod obpavod 
fv ixov0a w>o odAmLyyOS Myovoav (“I heard a voice from 
AoAovenNS (‘in the heaven . . . the heaven saying’’).!65 
first voice that I heard as a trumpet 


speaking”’) 


John’s attempt to write down the message of the thunders immediately 
after hearing it may reveal that, throughout the visionary experience, he has 
been recording at least some of the visions as they came to him. Alternatively, 
his comments about writing may merely be a literary convention. That is, he is 
intending later to put into writing what the thunders have spoken, together with 


162. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 259. 

163. Cf. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 85; Lohse, Offenbarung, 56. 

164. There is not enough evidence to determine if the thunders in Rev. 10:3-4 are to be 
identified with the “seven spirits of God” in 1:4 and 4:5, as Kraft, Offenbarung, 148, and others 
attempt to argue. 

165. Farrer, Revelation, 127. 
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everything else that has been revealed to him in the visions (as he was com- 
manded in 1:11, 19), until he is explicitly told not to write the revelation of the 
thunders. 

Commentators have puzzled over the meaning of the prohibition and the 
precise identification of the “seven thunders.” Some have said the point is that 
God wants to demonstrate his sovereign omniscience by not revealing all] future 
judgments to his people, thus forcing them to be more dependent on him.1 
Others have drawn a parallel with 2 Cor. 12:4, so that John, like Paul, received 
a revelation but was unable to write it down because the revelation was ineffable. 
In that case, the prohibition emphasizes that the revelation is not for the rest of 
the church to hear.!67 The point could be that, despite God’s disclosures 
throughout the Apocalyse, the totality of his plans will still remain hidden from 
humanity until the end of history.168 

Caird has suggested that the prohibition means that God, because of his 
gracious overtures to unrepentant humanity, has “‘cancelled"’ the judgment sym- 
bolized by the thunders. God is cutting ‘short the time” in order to stop the 
advance of humanity’s sin and self-torment and, thus, in order to save more of 
humanity.!© But this proposal is hard to harmonize with the fact that later John 
does write down the revelation of the seven bowls of judgment.!79 Also the 
metaphor of ‘‘seal up” refers throughout apocalyptic literature, especially 
Daniel, not to canceling future events but either to delayed fulfillment of pre- 
destined events in the present or to not revealing how such events will be 
fulfilled. Either of these two meanings is possible, since Dan. 12:4-9 is explicitly 
alluded to in Rev. 10:5-7 (see on 5:1ff., where the “sealing” metaphor from 
Daniel 12 has already been alluded to with these ideas in mind). 

Similar to the above, but closer to John’s intention, is Mounce’s suggestion 
that the seven thunders represent another series of plagues that could be released 
on earth, though God has decided not to send them forth. The reason they will 
not be released may be that the lack of repentance in the face of the six trumpet 
plagues demonstrates that the godless will not repent in response to any other 
plagues. Since there will be no more plagues (on the assumption that the bowl 
woes are temporally parallel with the trumpets), the judgment of the end time 
may now come. This is why the angel proclaims in 10:6b that “there will be no 
more delay”’ for the end. The plagues of the seven thunders are not revealed to 
John because they will never occur.!7! History does not have to wait for the 
execution of these plagues, so the end may be reached all the sooner. But as 
plausible as this view is, there is no hint elsewhere in the Apocalypse that God 
cancels judgments. In fact, the Apocalypse’s emphasis is on judgment of the 


166. E.g., Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 149-50. 

167. E.g., Charles, Revelation 1, 261-62; Morris, Revelation, 139. 

168. A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 497. 

169, Caird. Revelation, 126-27. So also Farrer, Revelation, (25; Michael, “Thunder Voices.” 
170. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 172. 
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unrepentant. As noted above in response to Caird’s view, the apocalyptic idea 
of “seal up’’ does not have the sense of ‘“‘cancel.” 

Alternatively, if Mounce’s view is not adopted, the seven thunders could 
represent another sevenfold series of judgments parallel to the seals, trumpets, 
and bowls that for some unknown reason is not revealed. This is hinted at by 
the phrase “‘a voice of thunder,”’ which comes from heaven in 6:2 and introduces 
there the first sevenfold series of judgments. That this is John’s intention is 
discernible against the background of the use of Bpovty (“thunder”) in the OT 
and the Apocalypse to indicate judgment (Exod. 9:23-34 [five occurrences]; 
19:16, 19; 1 Sam. 7:10; 12:17; Pss. 29:3; 77:17-18; 81:7; Isa. 29:6; Rev. 4:5; 
6:1; in 19:6 the word refers to heavenly praise for God’s judgment of the “great 
harlot’ — cf. 19:1-5). The seven thunders may be based on Psalm 29, where 
God’s thunders of punishment are equated with ‘‘the voice of the Lorp,’’ which 
is mentioned seven times.!72 These judgments in the Psalm demonstrate that 
God “‘sits as King forever.” John employs the Psalm’s thunders to underscore 
the newly obtained sovereignty of Christ (10:2), which has been handed over 
by the eternal God (v 6a). Christ’s sovereign authority is expressed by his (or 
his angel’s) voice, which unleashes the revelation of the seven thunders. 

Like the article before “‘rainbow” in v 1, so the definite article (at) with 
“seven thunders” makes this a reference to something already known to John 
and perhaps also to his readers. It could refer to “the” seven thunders just as a 
well-known apocalyptic image.!73 But it is more likely that the definite article 
functions as a kind of introductory formula to introduce the allusion to Psalm 
29 (as may also be the function of *QSe with the definite article in 13:10, 18; 
17:9). In Jewish tradition God’s voice of thunder at Sinai (Exod. 19:16-19) is 
referred to as “seven voices” or “sounds” (Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.28 and pre- 
sumably 28.6;!74 b. Shabbath 88b and Midr. Rab. Exod. 5.9 say God’s word at 
Sinai was divided into seventy languages). In addition, the divine thunders of 
Ps. 29:1-9 are adduced in Jewish writings to give supplementary explanation of 
Exod. 19:16-19 with respect to God’s thunderous giving of the Torah at Sinai.!75 
This is suggestive, since the formula including ‘‘thunders” in Rev. 4:5, 8:5; 
11:19; and 16:18 is coined on the basis of Exod. 19:16-19 (see on 8:5). 

“Thunders,” as part of the expression “thunders, sounds, lightnings, and 
earthquake,” marks the last judgment in the Apocalypse (see on 8:5; 11:19; 
16:18; in 14:2, however, Bpovtt refers to the sound of heavenly harpists). On 
the basis of its use in the OT and elsewhere in the Apocalypse, the image of 
thunders here could designate some judgment preceding the final judgment since 


172. E.g., see Kiddle, Revelation, 169: Wilcock, | Saw Heaven Opened, 101; Sweet, Rev- 
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the word is used apart from the fuller expression of chs. 8, 11, and 16 and the 
seventh trumpet, which introduces the final judgment, has not yet been 
reached. !76 

That the seven thunders refer to yet another series of seven judgments 
together with the seals, trumpets, and bowls may reflect the model of the four 
sevenfold plagues in Leviticus 26. If so, then the last judgment is included in 
the thunders as the seventh element (likewise, in Midr. Pss. 92.10 the thunders 
of Psalm 29 are applied to the final judgment, which will occur when the Messiah 
comes). In fact, already, the pattern of the four plagues of Leviticus has partially 
molded the composition of the first four seals (see the introductory comments 
on 6:2-8). The seven thunders are kept hidden perhaps because they are so 
repetitive of the previous two synchronous sevenfold cycles that they reveal 
nothing radically new.!77 Enough has been said about the various punishments 
unleashed against the unrepentant throughout the church age. 

Now the focus is on the relationship between the unrepentant and the 
faithful witnesses during the time that the seals and trumpets occur. The reason 
for the punishments is now the focus. The wicked suffer because they reject the 
message of the witnesses and persecute them. This proposal about the seven 
thunders is not inconsistent with the observation that another sevenfold series 
is revealed in ch. 16, since that series will reveal something not as clearly evident 
in the seals and trumpets: the bowls portray the relationship unbelievers have 
to God and to the beast. They are unrepentant toward God because they remain 
loyal to the beast. This also expands more deeply on the theme introduced in 
9:20-21. 

The command to “‘seal up” the revelation of the thunders is in contrast to 
the command not to “seal up the words of the prophecy” in 22:10. So here we 
have the only part of the prophecy that is not to be written down and communi- 
cated to the churches (in J En. 59:1-2 “‘the mysteries of lightnings” and “‘the 
secrets of the thunder and the secrets of . . . its voice” refer to both events of 
blessing and cursing on earth). The command in v 4b reflects the similar com- 
mand given to Daniel by the angel who is the model for the angel here and in 
vv 5-6 (Dan. 12:4, 7, 9 Theod.; note the common use of ogpayita [‘‘seal’”] here 
and in Daniel; cf. also Dan. 8:26). In Daniel 12 the way in which the prophecy 
was to be fulfilled was sealed, that is, it was not revealed to Daniel or to others. 
John, like Daniel, received revelation, but, unlike Daniel, he understood it. His 
comprehension of the revelation may be apparent from the definite article, 
implying that the thunders were known to him (perhaps through the Jewish 
tradition concerning the seven thunders of Sinai and Psalm 29). That he was 
about to record the revelation of the thunders before being commanded otherwise 


176. On the same basis I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 574, 578, says that the thunders are 
premonitions of divine wrath; the thunder of John 12:28-31 is interpreted as signifying judgment on 
the world, which begins with Christ’s death and resurrection. 
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also suggests that he understood their significance to some degree. Nevertheless, 
like Daniel, he was not to make it known to his readers.!78 Also in line with 
Daniel 12 is the possibility that the sealing alludes to the seven thunders as 
judgments that, in contrast to most of what is in the other sevenfold series, were 
all to occur in the distant future. 


The Angel’s Oath (10:5-7) 


5-6 In contrast to the preceding command to seal up the revelation of the 
thunders, the angel makes an oath to God that reveals how redemptive history 
culminates.!79 The description of the angel and his address to God is a direct 
allusion to Dan. 12:7. An oath with év (“by him who lives forever”) is unusual 
in Greek, but the construction is used here here because of the attempt to conform 
the language to that of Dan. 12:7. 

Dan. 12:7 is a development of Deut. 32:40, which also may be secondarily 
in mind here in Revelation. In Deut. 32:40 God swears that he will judge the 
ungodly. The focus on judgment there enforces a similar focus in Dan. 12:7, 
and this dual OT background points also to Rev. 10:6 being part of an introduc- 
tion to a declaration of judgment. Some commentators argue that the angel 
cannot be a divine being, since swearing an oath would be below the dignity of 
God or Christ.'80 But God does swear an oath in Deuteronomy 32 and elsewhere 
in the OT (Gen. 22:16; Exod. 32:13; Isa. 45:43; Jer. 49:13; Ezek. 20:5; Amos 
6:8; Heb. 6:13).!8! Furthermore, as in John’s Gospel, Christ is portrayed here 
as a witness to God’s faithfulness in carrying out his covenant. This develops 
the earlier description of Christ as a “witness” in 1:5 and 3:14.!82 

The inclusion of Deut. 32:40 in the background here is also pointed to by 
the fact that in Deut. 32:32-35 God’s judgment is described as “the wrath of 
serpents and . . . of asps” (cf. Rev. 9:19). Indeed, Targ. Pal. Deut. 32:33 com- 
pares the plans of the wicked to “serpents’ heads” and “the head of asps,” which 
was a Significant image in the preceding context in the Apocalypse (9:19). The 
Deuteronomy context contains another striking likeness to the present passage. 
Deut. 32:34-35 states that God’s judgments are “sealed up” (sppayiCw). Targ. 
Jer. Deut. 32:34 amplifies this and applies it to the final judgment: “Is not the 
cup of punishment, mixed and ordained for the wicked, sealed in my treasuries 
for the day of the great judgment?” This also shows further that the apocalyptic 
metaphor of “sealing” did not have the idea of “canceling” but connoted a 
hidden decree that would be fulfilled according to God’s promise (so Deut. 
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32:40; Philo, Leg. All. 3.106 understands Deut. 32:34-35 as indicating that God 
“sives time for repentance” before executing judgment). Additional similarity 
is found in the imminence of the judgment: Deut. 32:35 (LXX) states that “the 
day of destruction is near (€yyq) . . . , and the prepared judgments are present 
(mépeut).” 

This Deuteronomy background is a further indication that the seven 
thunders in Rev. 10:4-5 are another series of seven judgments, whose contents 
are not revealed but whose execution is ever imminent and have even begun; 
the inauguration and imminence of part of the seven thunders is based partly on 
our prior argument that they are parallel with the seals and trumpets and that 
the first six woes of each series are inaugurated. In addition, the judgment in 
Deut. 32:32 is referred to as one of ‘‘bitterness”’ (nxpia), the same word John 
uses in 8:11 to describe the third trumpet plague and in 10:9-10 to describe the 
woe of 11:1-13. 

An expanded description of God is given before the content of the oath. 
God is the creator of the entire cosmos. The references to heaven, earth, and the 
sea, followed in each case by al t& év adi (‘‘and the things in it’’), underscore 
the absolute sovereignty of God in creating all things. This emphasis is intended 
to connect God’s universal sovereignty over the beginning of creation to Christ’s 
absolute rule (or at least that of his representative angel) over creation in the 
latter days of the church age and of the coming new creation.!83 The magnified 
expression of universality in v 6 establishes the interpretation of earth and sea 
in v 2 — and again in v 5 — as symbolizing Christ’s universal rule. The Cre- 
ator’s worldwide sovereignty has now been handed over to Jesus. Therefore the 
book held by the cosmic angel has a message relevant for all living on earth. 
The same connection between God’s universal sovereignty and Christ’s was 
made in chs. 4 and 5 in direct reference to the book in ch. 5, a further indication 
of the link between those chapters and ch. 10. In fact, the reference here to 
heaven, earth, and sea is similar to the expression in 5:13 and based on the same 
OT texts.18 

The oath continues to follow Dan. 12:7, though the idea has been altered 
somewhat. In Daniel the oath is “that it would be for a time, times, and half a 
time, and as soon as they finish shattering the power of the holy people, all these 
events will be completed” (see below for the LXX rendering). In contrast, the 
oath here is that ‘“‘the time will be no longer.” This is not to be understood in a 
technical philosophical sense that at the end of history there will be an abolition 
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of time, which is to be replaced by timelessness.!85 Such a doctrine may be 
deducible on the basis of other biblical and apocalyptic texts concerning the 
nontemporal aspect of the eternal state (e.g., 2 En. 33:2; 65:7), but Rev. 10:6 
yields no information concerning this philosophical question. The idea here is 
that there is a predetermined time in the future when God's purposes for history 
will be completed.!86 The expression could be translated “there will be delay 
no longer”’ (ypovi€w has the meaning of delay in Hab. 2:3, where the fulfillment 
of the prophetic vision “will not delay” when the appointed time arrives for its 
execution; so likewise Matt. 25:5; 24:48; Heb. 10:37). The point is that when 
God has decided to complete his purposes and to terminate history, there will 
be no delay in its termination. 

In place of the concluding phrase of Dan. 12:7 MT, “‘as soon as they finish 
shattering the power of the holy people, all these events will be completed,” the LXX 
has “(then will be] the completion of the severe diaspora [cf. Theod.] of the holy people, 
and then all these things will be completed.” 

The omission of xai thy yiv xai te év ade (“and the land and the things in it’) 
in IW is due to a scribe confusing the phrase with the almost identical preceding xo tu 
év abta (“and the things in it”) and so skipping directly to the following xal tiv 
OhAacoay xxi te Ev aut (‘‘and the sea and the things in it”). Similarly, some mss. 
have omitted xai tiv OdAacoav xa té& év adti (e.g., 8* 1611 2344) and A has omitted 
the last two clauses because the scribe’s eye jumped from the initial xai t& év abt to 
the end of the formula. The quality and number of the extemal witnesses having all three 
phrases are grounds for preferring their original inclusion. 

7 This verse is filled with difficult expressions that deserve careful 


analysis. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS IN 10:7 


The Time Scope 


The more precise meaning of the oath “that time will be no longer” is now 
given. The continuation of the oath also unpacks further how the meaning of 
the oath from Daniel is being altered. The prophecy in Dan. 11:29-12:13 con- 
cemed the end-time suffering and persecution of God’s people, God’s destruction 
of the enemy, the establishment of the kingdom, and the reign of the saints. The 
prophetic events were to lead up to and result in the consummation of history. 
Dan. 12:7 says these prophetic events would occur during “a times, time, and 
half a time,” after which God's prophetic plan would “be completed.’ The 
occurrence of éteAgo@n (‘‘it will completed”) in Rev. 10:7 betrays the continuing 
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influence of Dan. 12:7 (auvteAcoOrjceton, “it will be completed,” in Dan. 12:7 
LXX). John views the “times, time, and half 4 time” as the church age, leading 
up to the final judgment (see further on 11:3; 12:6, 14; 13:5). 

This identification of the threefold time formula from Daniel is deducible 
especially from Rev. 12:4-6, where the period begins from the time of Christ’s 
ascension and refers to the church’s time of suffering and is concluded by Christ’s 
final coming (so also 12:14).!87 Therefore, 10:6-7 speaks of the end of this 
period, which is the end of history. Daniel ‘could not understand” this prophecy 
fully (cf. Dan. 12:7-8). He asked the angel how long it would be until the 
prophecy would be fulfilled (Dan. 12:6) and how it would be fulfilled (Dan. 
12:8: its ‘“‘outcome’’). The angel told Daniel that he would not be able to 
understand these things because the full meaning of the prophecy was to be 
“concealed and sealed up until the end time,” when finally it would be fulfilled 
and all would be revealed to the “wise” (maskilim) living then (Dan. 12:9). 

In contrast to Daniel 12, the angel’s oath in Revelation 10 begins an 
emphasis on when and how the prophecy will be completed, which is amplified 
in ch. 11. When the seventh angel sounds his trumpet, the prophecy of Daniel 
11:29-12:13 will be fulfilled and history will come to an end; that is, God’s 
purposes in history will be completed, so that no more time is needed in this 
historical epoch for him to execute such purposes (in this sense “time will be 
no longer’). The introductory words “in the days of the voice of the seventh 
angel” may mean that the sounding of the seventh trumpet embodies a span of 
time and is not one distinct act. On this basis Charles, Ladd, and others identify 
its content too broadly with the seven bowls or with a final, brief period of 
tribulation.188 Lang agrees, adducing the verbal similarities of Mark 13:4 and 
Luke 21:7 as support, but he draws too much out of the grammatical parallels 
(see below).!89 Charles sees that vv 6-7 focus on the idea that when a point in 
history is reached when the Antichrist is ordained to come on the scene, he will 
appear without delay, and the final tribulation will begin.!9° This is plausible if 
“in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he is about to sound” refers 
precisely to a brief period of trial immediately before the consummation of 
history, which is signaled by the last trumpet. But this may be overly precise 
and may even be an inaccurate translation. Therefore, ‘‘the voice of the seventh 
angel” comes not at the last stage of tribulation, which is to come without delay, 
but at the very end of all history.!9! 


The phrase dtov wéAAn GoAniCerv could be translated literally ‘“‘when he is about 
to sound,” which may imply that the mystery is to be completed before the angel sounds 
his trumpet (so NASB, NIV). And this would leave room for a last, short time of trial. 
Indeed, the majority of the uses of yéAAw with an infinitive in the Apocalypse could 
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support this understanding. But 14). with an infinitive can emphasize divine determi- 
nation (e.g., 1:19; 6:11) or have the sense of a future indicative, especially when the 
action is not merely potential but will definitely occur.!92 Two-thirds of the twelve such 
constructions in the book are susceptible of either or both of these nuances (the remaining 
four referring to potential, imminent futurity). A better rendering in 10:7 is “when he 
will begin to sound” (KJV) or ‘“‘when he will sound.” Therefore, the mystery of God 
will be completed when the seventh angel begins to sound his trumpet (NEB).!93 

6tav wéAAT with an infinitive occurs elsewhere in the NT only in Mark 13:4 and 
Luke 21:7, where it has either a determinative or definite future sense (probably both 
senses are included; note that in Mark the infinitive is a form of ovvteAéa, similar to 
teAéw in Rev. 10:7, which further explains the “sounding” of the trumpet). The definite 
future meaning is evident from the fact that the context concems the issue of when the 
present age will finally end.!94 Also, in both Mark and Luke the synonymous parallelism 
of Stav pé)Aq + infinitive with the preceding n6te tata ota (“when will these things 
be?’’) confirms the absolute future nuance there (cf. also the synonymous use of dei 
[‘“must’’] in the following verses, Mark 13:7, 10 and Luke 21:9). 

If the nuance of divine necessity were emphasized in Rev. 10:7, the resulting 
rendering would be ‘when it is necessary that he sound” (this is the meaning in 1:19, 
where péAAw is parallel with Sei (‘‘must”) in 1:1; 4:1; and 22:6). Since 10:6-7 is clearly 
a development of 6:11, either the future rendering or the determinative rendering is most 
viable. 


The Content of the “Mystery” 


The conceptual link between 6:11 and 10:6b-7 is strongly hinted at by their 
verbal similarity: 


6:11 10:6b-7 
Et ypdvov uixpdv, Eas 6u ypdvog otxén Koto .: . dtav 
nAnpwedory (“yet a little time until .. . GteA€oOn T pvotiiprov tod 
[their sufferings) should be ful- 8cod (“that time shall be no longer 
filled’). . when... the mystery of God is 


fulfilled’’). !95 


This parallel shows that the content of the mystery in ch. 10 concerns God’s 
decree that the saints suffer, which leads directly to the judgment of their 
persecutors. In 6:10 the saints ask how long it will be before God judges their 
oppressors. The divine response is that the judgment and the saints’ vindication 
will not be for “‘yet a little time,” until the decreed sufferings (or full number) 


192. Burton, Syntax, 36. 
193. So also Mounce, Revelation, 212. 
194. Contra Lang. Revelation, 180-81, who sces there an emphasis on a span of time before 


the end. _ 
195. In 10:6 &n is also found as part of the initial 6t1 clause in some mss. of the Majonity 


text-type and in some versions (Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 272), which may betray an early 
scribal attempt to link the passage with 6:11. 
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of “their servants, even their brothers who are about to be killed even as 
themselves, is fulfilled” (6:11). 10:6-7 affirms that, in response to the saints’ 
prayers, the final judgment will begin without delay only when all believers 
whom God has decreed to suffer finally fulfill their destiny.'!% 

The connection with the cry for vengeance in 6:11 is supported by the 
dual allusion to Dan. 12:7 and Deut. 32:40 in 10:6. The Deuteronomy allusion 
is continued in v 7. The point of both OT texts is God’s assurance that he will 
vindicate his people after their oppression by judging their oppressors. Dan. 12:7 
says that the judgment of Israel’s persecutor (cf. 11:32-45) will occur after the 
enemy finishes “shattering” Israel (in Midr. Pss. 119.30-31, Dan. 12:7 is used 
to make the same point, and there Ps. 79:10, the key allusion in Rev. 6:11, is 
adduced to emphasize the point). Deuteronomy 32 explicitly affirms that “the 
Lorp will vindicate his people’ (v 36), will “take hold of justice,” “will render 
vengeance on his adversaries” (vv 41, 43), and will ‘‘avenge the blood of his 
servants” (v 43, which probably is alluded to in Ps. 79:10). The identical Daniel- 
Deuteronomy combination was employed in Jewish wnitings to make the same 
point, especially with regard to God’s judgment of the ‘‘four kingdoms” (of 
Daniel) and of ‘“‘Gug and Magog”’ (Midr. Pss. 17.9-10; Pesikta Rabbati 31). 

And, of course, these kingdoms are the same opponents who persecute 
the saints and are judged in the following chapters of Revelation. 

It is possible to argue that there is a link with 6:10-11 and still maintain 
that the idea of ‘‘no delay” includes a brief postponement of the last judgment 
consisting of a final stage of severe tribulation.!9’ But this is hardly persuasive. 
But even if the opening phrase of v 7 does imply a period before the very end 
of history, it does not necessarily refer to a last historical stage of severe 
tribulation. Instead, it may merely be a period encompassing the beginning stage 
of the final judgment (e.g., as in 6:12-17; 17:14; ch. 18) leading immediately to 
the consummation of that judgment (11:14-19; 20:11-15). But such a span of 
time still implies a delay, which is the opposite of the emphasis in v 6b: “there 
will be no delay.”’ Consequently, “in the days of” could merely be a collective 
expression for the definitive time when the decisive blow of the last judgment 
is struck. 

The point of the assertion that there will be no delay is to affirm that the 
consummation of God’s covenant plan for history, which was prophesied to 
Daniel, will finally reach fulfillment. “Then the mystery of God is completed” 
in v 7 is an elaboration of “time will be no longer” in v 6 (xai is not a mere 
conjunction but a temporal consecutive, “then’’). Not everyone is able to pene- 
trate the meaning of the historical ‘time’ leading up to the end, since it is 
enveloped in a “‘mystery.” God has hidden the meaning, so that it is mysterious. 


196. Likewise Kiddle, Revelation, 172-73; cf. Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 233-34, for a link with 
6:9-11. 

197. Moffatt, “Revelation,” 412, and Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 173-74, in partial agree- 
ment with Charles; cf. also Lilje, Last Book, 155; Lohse, Offenbarung, 56. 
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Therefore, “of God” in “the mystery of God” (10 prvottpiov tod G00) 
is best taken as a genitive of source or a subjective genitive, since God is the 
revealer of the mystery in Daniel. Amos 3:7 is combined with the Danielic 
mystery idea, which further confirms this understanding of the genitive: Amos 
says that God “reveals his secret counsel [séd] to his servants the prophets” 
(the same Daniel-Amos combination appears also in 1QpH 7.4-5).!98 That Amos 
stands in John’s train of thought here is evident not only from the parallel 
revelation of a mystery to God’s servants the prophets (Rev. 10:7) but also from 
the wider context of Amos 3:4-8: God roaring like a lion (Amos 1:2; 3:4, 8; 
Rev. 10:3) and a trumpet sounding (Amos 3:6; Rev. 10:7), both of which betoken 
judgment in Amos 3 and Revelation 10.199 Only those to whom God reveals the 
mystery can understand the meaning of this history. Daniel could not understand, 
but now the angel is beginning to reveal the meaning of the mystery to John 
and to the churches to whom John is writing. 

The mystery can be revealed because the death, resurrection, and exalta- 
tion of Christ have inaugurated the latter days and the fulfillment of Daniel’s 
prophecies for the latter days. Christ’s removal of the seals from the scroll in 
ch. 5 connoted precisely the same idea of new revelation due to the inauguration 
of the latter-day prophecies from Daniel 12 (see on 5:1-5, 9). Therefore, the 
fulfillment of the prophetic mystery of the age between Christ’s first and second 
comings will be completed when ‘“‘time will be no longer.” “‘The mystery of 
God’ extends from the time of Christ’s exaltation (or from his ministry) until 
the consummation of history, which will occur when the seventh trumpet sounds. 
This means that God’s prophetic mystery began to be revealed at Christ’s first 
coming. The striking parallel of 10:6-7, 11 with Rom. 16:25-26 corroborates 
this conclusion: “Now to him who is able to establish you according to the 
revelation of the mystery, which has been kept secret for long ages past, but now 
is manifested, and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the eternal God, has been made known to the nations... .” 

The word pvotripwov (“mystery”) is chosen because of its Danielic flavor. 
The word is used in the Greek OT with a latter-day implication only in Daniel. 
Here, likewise, John uses it to refer to the interpretation of end-time prophecy 
as that which is understood only when accompanied by further revelation (so 
Dan. 2:19, 27-30, 47; cf. Dan. 4:6[9] Theod.). Furthermore, some other NT 
occurrences of the word speak of fulfillment of OT prophecy in a manner 
opposite to what the Jews expected (e.g., Matt. 13:11; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10; 
2 Thess. 2:7 [cf. Dan. 8:23-25; 11:30-45]; Rom. 11:25; Eph. 3:3-4, 9).200 Such 
use with reference to Danielic fulfillment has already been seen to be the case 


198. See Beale, Use of Daniel, 35-37. 


199. So Farrer, Revelation, 124. 
200. Cf. Ladd, Presence of the Future, 222-29, on the Gospel uses; see Beale, John’s Use 


of the OT in Revelation, ch. 3, where it is argued that Evotripiov throughout the NT, including 
Revelation, refers to an unexpected beginning fulfullment of OT prophecy. 
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in Rev. 1:20 (see the comments there and the concluding comments on ch. 1). 
The connection of pootiptov (“‘mystery’’) with Daniel is also borne out clearly 
in 17:5, 7, where it appears in an allusion to Dan. 4:6(9). 

Therefore, here the angel is beginning to explain to John the “when’’ and 
“how” that Daniel did not understand about his own prophecy. The ange] tells 
John that the final completion is to be at the last judgment and establishment of 
the kingdom announced by the last trumpet. Daniel knew that much, but was 
not given hope to expect it in his own time, as John is, although even John’s 
expectation needs to be balanced by an ‘‘already-and-not-yet”’ perspective (on 
John's imminent expectation see on 1:1, 3, 7; 2:5, 16; 3:3, LL; 16:15; 22:6, 7, 
10, 12). Daniel was also given no hope for the fulfillment of the events preceding 
the consummation. In contrast, John is made to understand that Daniel’s end-time 
prophecies concerning events preceding the consummation have actually been 
set in motion by Jesus’ redemptive work. What was distant from Daniel’s 
perspective is happening now in John’s time. This understanding of eschatologi- 
cal inauguration is most evident from the angel’s possession of the open scroll 
(in the light of our conclusions about Christ’s possession and opening of the 
scroll in ch. 5). . 

John is also given insight into “how” Daniel’s prophecies are being 
fulfilled. This explanation of the manner of fulfillment is also a focus of the 
“mystery.” V 7 interprets Dan. 12:7b, which foretells that the kingdom of evil 
will not be defeated unt it finishes defeating “the power of the holy people.” 
The angel explains to John that this prophecy is being fulfilled in a mysterious 
manner. That is, the prophecy of God’s defeat of the evil kingdom is being 
ironically fulfilled by this evil kingdom’s apparent physical victory over the 
saints. God’s people are already beginning to win spiritually in the midst of their 
physical defeat. Their enemies are already beginning to lose spiritually in the 
midst of their apparent physical victory. Unbelievers begin to undergo unseen 
loss, since their persecuting activities begin to lay the basis for their ultimate 
punishment. Such antagonistic actions also betray their allegiance to and iden- 
tification with Satan, who has already begun to be judged at the cross and Jesus’ 
resurrection. They also already stand under this inaugurated judgment. “The 
persecution of the church is thus the secret weapon by which God intends to 
win his victory over the church’s persecutors.”201 At the second coming this 
judgment will be consummated. 

The mysterious nature of the saints’ victory is to be understood as having 
the same ironic nature as Christ’s victory through his apparent defeat by the 
same evil kingdom. The legitimacy of this comparison is based on the earlier 
observation that ch. 10 is parallel to ch. 5 and is to be interpreted in its light. In 
ch. 5 Christ’s death was already an initial victory because he was a “faithful 
witness” resisting the spiritual defeat of compromise (1:5) and because he was 


201. So Caird, Revelation, 128, who proposes a similar link with Daniel 12 to that discussed 
above. 
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accomplishing the redemption of his people by paying the penalty of their sin 
(so 5:9-10; 1:5-6). Jesus’ death was also a victory because it was an initial step 
toward the resurrection (1:5; 5:5-8). Likewise, ch. 10 is saying that those believ- 
ing in Christ will follow in his footsteps. Their defeat is also an initial victory 
because they are faithful witnesses withstanding the spiritual defeat of com- 
promise, and their death is a spiritual resurrection, when they will receive a 
crown of victory (2:10-11). 

There is one difference between the scrolls of ch. 5 and the scroll here, 
yet even this suggests the ironic interpretation I have just given. The “scroll” 
in ch. 5 is a BiBAiov, whereas in 10:2, 9-10 it is a BuBAapiSiov, “a little scroll.” 
The similarities between the scrolls (see on 10:2), together with this small 
difference, connote that, like Christ, so Christians have their “book,” which is 
also symbolic of their purpose: they are to reign ironically as Christ did by being 
imitators on a small scale of the great cosmic model of the cross. And this may 
be why Christ, or perhaps his representative angel, is portrayed as a large, cosmic 
figure overshadowing the earth (10:1-3). 

Therefore, the little book is a new version of those same purposes sym- 
bolized by the book in ch. 5 insofar as those purposes are now to be accomplished 
by the people of God.2©2 The scroll of ch. 10 is also referred to once, somewhat 
inconsistently, as a BuBAfov (v 8), which shows that the two books are generally 
the same. This clue enables the reader to think of the ch. 10 scroll not as a totally 
different kind of book from that of ch. 5, but only one on a smaller scale.2% 
That this is the intent of the diminutive form used in 10:2, 9-10 is pointed to by 
the fact that it is the only diminutive form with diminutive meaning (‘‘little’’) 
in the entire Apocalypse.2 John wants to underscore the fact that this is a “‘Little 
book” in comparison to the big book of ch. 5, and that it is modeled on that 
larger book. . 

This understanding of the mysterious way in which the Daniel 12 prophecy 
is being fulfilled is proved not only by the parallels with ch. 5 but also by what 
follows in 11:1-13. There the persecution and defeat of the witnessing church 
is the means leading to the resurrection of Christians and to their enemies’ defeat. 
The parallel between 10:7 and 6:11 described above shows that the content of 
the mystery in ch. 10 concems God’s overt decree that the saints suffer, which 
leads directly to the final judgment of their persecutors. Therefore, the revelation 
of the mystery in 10:7 involves not only the idea that fulfillment of prophecy 
has begun (as most commentators affirm) but also the formerly hidden manner 
in which prophecy would be fulfilled. 

11:1-13 focuses on the suffering of the witnesses, which finds its climax 
in the final reward of the righteous and judgment of the ungodly (11:14-18). 


202. So Caird, Revelation, 126; cf. similarly Britsch, Offenbarung I, 401, 407-8; Prigent, 
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The seventh trumpet (11:15-18) is most plausibly taken as the content of the 
“third woe,” since it directly follows the statement that this “woe is coming 
quickly” (11:14). The expression of imminence (“‘coming quickly’’) is synony- 
mous with the expression “there will no longer be time (delay)” in 10:6. 


The “Announcement of the Good News” 


The last phrase of v 7 explicitly identifies the content of the preceding oath as 
a development of what God prophesied in the OT “to his servants the prophets.” 
As is partly true with the phrase “‘the mystery of God,” the phrase “his servants 
the prophets” occurs twice to introduce the prophecy of Daniel 9, which points 
further to a preoccupation with the Daniel prophecy in Rev. 10:5-7. However, 
“his servants the prophets” also appears as a repeated formula elsewhere in 
prophetic writings of the OT (fifteen times outside Daniel). Therefore the Daniel 
prophecy in mind here is understood as part of the broader sweep of OT prophecy 
pertaining to the end times, and it includes NT prophets as well.2° Elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse Christian witnesses are called “prophets” (11:10, 18; 16:6; 
18:20, 24; 22:6, 9), and these instances include both OT and NT prophets (esp. 
22:6, 9; 18:24, seen in relation to Matt. 24:34-37 and 1 Thess. 2:15). Even the 
phrase ‘‘your servants the prophets” in 11:18 can include both, especially be- 
cause it is another allusion to the OT formula in 10:7. John himself is one of 
the NT prophets, since his own work is a “prophecy” (1:3; 22:7, 10, 18-19; cf. 
11:6 and 19:10, where ‘‘prophecy”’ is attributed to Christians). 

The ‘‘gospel” of Christ, including both salvation and judgment, was pro- 
phetically “announced” by God (ednyyéAicev) to his prophets in the OT, and 
its inaugurated fulfillment has been announced to the prophets of the new age. 
The fulfillment of the prophesied gospel is occurring and will continue to occur 
in a mysterious and unexpected manner from the human perspective. Neverthe- 
less, God planned from eternity that the prophecy would be fulfilled in this way. 
This is why God is referred to in v 6 as ‘“‘the one living unto the ages of the 
ages.” Not only is he eternal in his essential existence, but his plan concerning 
the gospel has been made from eternity. Likewise, the allusion to God as Creator 
in v 6 has the similar function of implying that because God is sovereign over 
creation, he will be able to accomplish throughout creation his eternal intentions 
with respect to the gospel. 


Here we have the only use of the verb evayyed{{w (‘announce the good 
news/gospel’’) in Revelation. The noun ebayyedia (“gospel”) occurs only in 14:6, where 
it is used of the “eternal good news” about Jesus, which entails salvation (14:1-5) and 
judgment (14:6-11); note also that 14:6-7 also contain the same fourfold universal formula 
as 10:11 and the fourfold cosmic formula of 10:6, further pointing to an association of 
the meaning of evoryyeAif@ and ebaryyedia in the two passages. 

In the DSS ‘“‘mystery”’ (raz) is used against the general background of Danie] with 
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reference to the beginning of fulfillment of prophecy in the midst of the Qumran com- 
munity. What was a “mystery” from the OT prophets’ perspective is now uncovered by 
the community’s inspired interpreters.206 

Kraft argues that the secrets of the thunders (v 4) and the “mystery” (v 7) concem 
the resurrection of the dead. He argues this on the basis of parallels with 1 Cor. 15:51 
and Dan. 12:2-4, 7-13, which both concem the eschatological resurrection. 1 Cor. 15:51 
has in common with Revelation 10 the “mystery” conceming the coming end of history, 
which is signaled by “‘the last trumpet” (cf. the trumpet signaling the resurrection of the 
dead in 1 Thess. 4:16). The secret of the thunders concems how the end-time resurrection 
of the body will take place, a subject that Daniel and John were to “seal’’ but that Paul 
reveals. Consequently, Kraft argues, the “thunders” and the “mystery” refer only to the 
seventh trumpet.207 The proposal is suggestive, since the resurrection is certainly one of 
the events associated with the end of history, which is the focus of the seventh trumpet. 
That 10:5-7 concerns the topic of the resurrection may have contextual support from 
11:11-12, which narrates the resurrection of the two witnesses and is part of the overall 
segment of 11:1-13, which is a development of the ch. 10 scroll. Therefore, the topic of 
the resurrection may well form part of John’s eschatological expectation in 10:5-7, but 
it should not be seen as his exclusive concern here. _ . 

Some witnesses (1854 2351 MA) changed aorist indicative éteAgo@n (‘was ful- 
filled”) to aorist subjunctive teAéa@q (‘should be fulfilled”) because the subjunctive (or 
the future) would be expected in a reference to the future, especially after the preceding 
use of Stav with the subjunctive (Stav péAAn oaAriCew, “when he should be about to 
sound’’). The original text, the aorist indicative, represents a Semitic prophetic perfect, 
emphasizing the certainty of the yet future event. The aorist might be used as a result of 
John construal of xai as equivalent to waw, which in Hebrew would convert the imme- 
diately following perfect form to an imperfect, so that here the literal translation would 
be “it will be finished.”’298 Or it could be a “timeless aorist,” which would transfer the 
action to the future.2°9 NEB renders it as a future perfect passive (‘‘will have been 
fulfilled’’). 


The Renewal of John’s Prophetic Commission (10:8-11) 


8 Now the heavenly voice of v 4, which commanded the seer not to write the 
revelation of the seven thunders, commands him to “take the open book in the 
hand of the angel standing on the earth and the sea.” This command continues 
the contrast of vv 5-7 with v 4, the angel's revelation of truth about the climax 
of redemptive history following the sealing up of revelation. In vv 8-10 more 
revelation issues from the hand of the same angel in the form of the book. 
This is the third time that John mentions that this angel is standing on the 
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sea and the earth. The repetition is not for mere rhetorical purposes,?!0 but more 
likely emphasizes the fact that now this angel (Christ) exercises sovereignty 
over the whole earth (see on v 2). Jewish interpreters also viewed the scroll 
from Ezekiel 2-3 (clearly alluded to in vv 9-10) as having a universal scope: in 
ARN 25 the scroll refers to ‘‘this world and the world to come”; in b. Erubin 
21a it is taken as pertaining to God's law, which is “longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea’”’; in Targ. Ezek. 2:10 it refers to “that which was from the 
beginning and that which is destined to be in the end.” Therefore, the book held 
by the angel and then given to John has a message applicable in some way to 
all the inhabitants of earth. 

Also for emphasis ‘“‘the open book’’ is repeated from v 2, since the fact 
that it is open symbolizes the angel’s recently gained sovereignty (see on v 2). 
The action of approaching and taking a scroll from the hand of a heavenly figure 
who has divine characteristics is a significant parallel between chs. 5 and 10: 


§:7-8 10:8 

WAGev xai ender &x tho del vais “Ynarye AGBe 16 BiBAtov t6 thvewy- 
tod xaBnpévon Ent tod @pdvov, hévov ev ti xeipi tod ayyeAov tod 
xo Ste Ehafev td PiPrtov... (“he tatatos éni tijc Caddoons xoi én 
came and took [it] from the right this Yiic (“Go, take the book which 
hand of the one sitting on the has been opened in the hand of the 
throne, and when he took the angel who has been standing on the 
book . . .”) sea and upon the earth’’; cf. v 10: 


EAafov 10 BiBAapidiov éx tis 
ZXEIpdc tod dyyéAov [‘he took the 
little book from the hand of the 
angel” ]). 


This matching language, together with the parallels already seen between chs. 
5 and 10 (see on v 2), mean that John’s approaching and taking of the book has 
similar significance to the Lamb’s same actions in ch. 5. We have seen already 
what this meant in 10:2 for the angel. The meaning of the symbolic possession 
of the open book by Christ in ch. 5 and by the exalted heavenly being in 10:1-2 
is also to be applied to John’s possession of the opened book. The Lamb's taking 
and opening of the scroll symbolized his newly gained authority over God’s 
plan of judgment and redemption, which was inaugurated by his own death and 
resurrection. John’s similar action shows that he participates in and identifies 
with Jesus’ authority in executing judgment and redemption. 

John is certainly not identified in every way with Christ’s sovereignty over 
the book, since only Jesus redeemed humanity by his death and resurrection, 
and he alone is sovereign in guiding the rest of history to its predestined end. 


210. As Mounce, Revelation, 214, thinks. 
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But John does share in the reign of Christ, as do the saints throughout the course 
of the church age and in the new cosmos. In this sense, John also partakes of 
the promised inheritance that the Son has received. Furthermore, just as the 
Lamb began to reign ironically by persevering through suffering, so John reigns 
in the same manner with Jesus (so also 1:9). As noted more fully in regard to 
10:7, Christians, like Christ, have their “book,” which is also symbolic of their 
purpose: they are to reign ironically as Christ did by being imitators on a small 
scale of the great cosmic model of the cross. 

However, the emphasis in this chapter is on the significance of John’s 
possession of the book. The primary focus is not on how all Christians identify 
with Christ’s possession of the book. Nevertheless, the interpretative link be- 
tween chs. 10 and 11 will reveal that what is true of John as a prophet and of 
his reigning through suffering is true of all Christians in general. This is clear 
from the fact that both John and the “two witnesses” of ch. 11 are referred to 
as prophets (11:6, 10, 18; cf. similarly 16:6; 18:20, 24; 22:6, 9),2!! 

The phrase } ¢wvt) fv (“the voice that’) was either misread or consciously 
changed to accusative ¢wvnyv by a scribe who perhaps thought it more fitting that davt 
be the object of txovca (“I heard”), especially in line with the parallel in v 4 (so 1006 
1841 1854 2053 2329 2344 al a [gig] vg"; Tyc Prim). The nominative is shown to be 
original by its better ms. testimony. 

The phraseology of 10:8 focuses attention on the nearly identical phrase in 10:4: 
cf. Hxovsa doviv Ex tod obpavod Afyoucav (“I heard a voice from heaven saying,” 
10:4) and 1 dwvih fv thxovaa éx tod odbpavod mAw Akyouoay (“the voice that | heard 
from heaven again speaking,” 10:8). m&A.v (“again”) formally links v 8 with v 4, as 
does the initial relative clause in v 8a (the relative clause in v 5 functions similarly).2!2 
The participial forms of AcAéw and A¢yw (both “speak”’) following “the voice that I 
heard from heaven’’ were probably changed from original accusatives to nominatives (so 
mm) to bring them into concord with the original nominative 4 dwvi (“the voice”) or 
so that they could serve as proper subjects, designating the speaker of the following 
imperatives. The preponderance and quality of the external evidence confirms the authen- 
ticity of the accusative participles. 

These participles are used in an exceptional manner as independent indicative 
verbs. This participial usage probably reflects Semitic style (see below).2!3 As such, they 
strengthen the backward-looking function of v 8 with respect to v 4, where one of the 
participles has occurred, also followed by imperatives. 

We have seen grammatical irregularities in the uses of participles of Afyw 
(‘speak’) in 1:10-11 and 4:1 as stylistic Semitisms, serving to highlight OT allusions. 
That the same thing is occurring here is clear because (1) the language of 1:10-11; 4:1; 
and 10:4, 8 is similar; (2) all these uses of participles focus on “the voice” and (3) either 
directly follow or introduce allusions to Ezekiel’s prophetic commission (Ezekiel 1-3), 
which is applied to John’s commission (see on 1:10, 4:1-2; 10:9-10); and (4) all are also 
closely linked with Exod. 19:16-19’s allusions to the thunderous voice on Sinai. The 
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atypical syntax of 1:10-11 focuses on the “voice” at Sinai in Exod. 19:16-19. It is 
probably not happenstance that in 10:4 we could see a link between Exod. 19:16-19 and 
the “seven thunders” (see on 10:4 and on 10:1 on the pattern of Exod. 19:9-19 in Rev. 
10:1, 3-4, 7: a divine being’s descent from heaven in a “cloud” and “fire” is announced 
by “thunder” and associated with “the sound of a trumpet”). 

In this light, the signpost méAww (“again”) with the exceptional verbal use of the 
participles may even be meant to bring the focus back onto the OT allusions in 10:4, to 
which “the voice” refers as a larger context for understanding 10:8. The participles in 
10:8 hark back to the participle in 10:4, which introduced an allusion to Dan. 12:4, 9: as 
with Daniel, so also for John there is some revelation that remains hidden for the readers 
(see on 10:4), yet vv 7-11 indicate that John's audience receives more revelation from 
him because they live at the turn of the ages: the judicial thunders of Sinai and the Law 
are no longer the primary theological framework through which salvation and judgment 
are understood, as in the OT, but the ‘‘good news” of the gospel now reveals the ironic 
suffering of Christ and the church as the escalated paradigm within which salvation and 
especially judgment are understood. At the least, the backward-looking language in 10:8 
is meant to contrast what is not revealed in the ‘‘seven thunders” of 10:4 with what is 
revealed in the “open book” (see further on v 4, where also the same contrast was 
observed with 22:10).214 

9-10 The command to take the book and consume it and the carrying 
out of the command portray John’s formal recommission as a prophet. This 
commission has already been given in 1:10 and 4:1-2, as here, by means of 
allusions to Ezekiel’s commission. The precise reference here is clearly to Ezek. 
2:8-3:3. Ezekiel, like John after him, is commissioned by being told to take a 
scroll and to eat it, and for both the scroll’s revelatory message ‘‘was sweet as 
honey in my mouth.” 

The full meaning of Ezekiel’s commission is to be understood from the 
broader commissioning narrative of all of Ezekiel 2-3. Ezekiel is called to warn 
the Israelites of impending doom if they do not repent of unbelief and idolatry 
(3:17-21; chs. 5-14). He is to preach so that they will “know that a prophet has 
been among them.”’ Yet he is also told that ‘Israel will not be willing to listen” 
to his message because “the whole house of Israel has a hard forehead and a 
stiff neck” (2:2-8; 3:4-11). Therefore, his message is primarily one of judgment. 
This is explicitly emphasized by the description of the scroll: “it was written 
on the front and back, and lamentations, mourning, and woe were written on it” 
(2:10). The prophet’s eating of the scroll signifies his identification with its 
message (cf. 3:10: “take into your heart all my words [of woe] that I will speak 
to you”’). He is the appointed minister of God not only to deliver the warning 
but especially to announce the judgment on which God has already decided. 
But there will be a remnant who will respond and repent (3:20; 9:4-6; 14:21-23). 

The scroll’s sweet taste represents the life-sustaining attribute of God’s 
word, which empowers the prophet to carry out his task (Deut. 8:3). The sweet- 
ness of the words also represents the positive and joyous effect God’s words 
have in instructing and guiding those who submit to them (e.g., Pss. 19:7-11; 


119:97-104; Prov. 16:21-24; 24:13-14). Although Ezekiel's task is a sober one, 
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he takes pleasure in the message of woe because it is God’s will, which is good 
and holy. The sweetness is a brief pleasure, representing the prophet’s brief 
delight. He does not contemplate delight in the message for long because he 
focuses on the overall purpose of his call, which is to announce judgment. 
Although Ezekiel does not refer to the scroll as being bitter in his stomach, as 
John will, he does refer to its “lamentations, mourning, and woe” (2:10), which 
elicit in him a “‘bitter’’ response (3:14) after he eats it (cf. 3:3a). The bitterness 
is a response either to his grief over Israel’s impending doom or to his anger 
over their refusal to repent. Notable parallels are found in Jer. 6:10b-1la and 
especially Jer. 15:16-17: “Your words were found and I ate them, and they 
became for me a joy and the delight of my heart. .. . You filled me with anger.” 
The delight and anger at God’s words, which Jeremiah eats, refer respectively 
to the prophet’s own comfort and to the judgment of his enemies (for MT za‘am 
{‘‘anger’’] LXX has nuxpta [‘‘bitterness’’], the nominal cognate of the verb used 
in Rev. 10:9-10). 

John’s eating of the scroll has the same meaning as Ezekiel’s, although 
the historical situation is different. It represented for both prophets their total 
identification with and submission to the divine will as a prerequisite for their 
service as prophetic instruments in God’s hand. Their message carries with it 
the power of God’s word because it is, in fact, God’s word. But John is warning 
not Israel but the church. He wars the church against unbelief and compromise 
with the idolatrous world, and he also wams the world of unbelievers themselves 
(see below on v 11 and on ch. 11). 

John and other Christian prophets actually take pleasure in God’s pro- 
nouncement of judgment (1) because God’s word expresses his holy will, which 
will ultimately make even events of woe redound to his glory (11:17-18; 14:7; 
15:3-4; 19:1-2); (2) because God’s righteousness, justice, and holiness are dem- 
onstrated when he punishes sin; (3) because punishment of the church’s per- 
secutors vindicates Christians and reveals that they have been in the right all 
along, contrary to the world’s verdict (cf. 6:9-11; 18:4-7). Saints are even 
depicted in 19:1-4 as shouting ‘‘hallelujah” when God executes his judgment. 
Finally, (4) the expansion of 10:8-11 in 11:1-13 shows that part of the message 
about judgment is an encouragement to the faithful to endure in loyalty to God’s 
word, which is a message of sweetness to John. Nevertheless, Christians, like 
God, do not take sardonic pleasure in the pain of punishment as an end in itself 
apart from the broader framework of justice. 

Sweetness, as in Ezekiel, is a metaphor for brief pleasure, since con- 
templation of the main thrust of his message causes John to focus on judg- 
ment. This emphasis is brought out in v 10, where v 9’s order of bitter and 
then sweet is reversed: John first tastes the sweetness and then digestion of 
the scroll brings bitterness. The more enduring sensation is bitterness,?!5 
which signifies John’s response to the contemplation of judgment. The first 
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and last position of bitterness thus forms an inclusio and thereby receives the 
stress.216 

Some commentators regard the bitterness of the digested scroll as a new 
development added to the Ezekiel background. But, as we have seen in Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah, the element of bitterness was already connected with the scroll 
and with the consumption of the divine word.2!7 Though some do not see the 
bitterness in Ezek. 3:14 as corresponding to the bitterness experienced by 
John,2!8 in both Ezekiel and Revelation the emphasis of the message is judgment. 
John expresses the aspect of bitterness more explicitly. The nonrepentant re- 
sponse to his message in the church and the world is a “bitter” or mournful 
thing for John to contemplate, as it was for the OT prophets and Jesus (Luke 
19:41; cf. Jer. 9:1).2!9 With nuxpatve (‘‘be bitter’) the emphasis is on John’s 
anguish over the thought of inevitable judgment and that there will be many 
who do not respond to the Christian witness. 

The notion of judgment is highlighted by the fact that the only other use 
of the verb in the Apocalypse refers to the judgment of the third trumpet plague, 
which killed “many people” (see on 8:11). This is an appropriate association, 
since 10:1—11:13 is a parenthetical interpretative summary of the whole period 
preceding the seventh trumpet judgment, which is a time that includes the third 
trumpet of “bitterness” (see also nuxpia. or mxpéc as a metaphor for suffering 
resulting from divine judgment in Deut. 29:18; Prov. 5:4; Jer. 23:15; Lam. 3:15, 
19). As in Ezekiel 2-3, the symbolic focus of John’s scroll is on judgment, which 
11:1-13 will elucidate. The allusion to the scroll of woe from Ezekiel 2-3 further 
links Revelation 10 to ch. 5, which alluded to the same scroll. 

Also included in the metaphor of the scroll is the idea that the sweetness 
fefers to God’s redemptive grace in the gospel to those believing and the 
bitterness to the fact that this grace must be experienced in the crucible of 
suffering (cf. 2 Cor. 2:15-16), since the little scroll connotes the Christian's 
purposes on a small scale in imitation of the large-scale purposes of Christ 
signified by the larger book of ch. 5.229 Certainly, part of these purposes is the 
experience of divine grace through suffering. Part of the gospel’s sweetness is 
that Christians already begin to be vindicated because of their persevering 
testimony when they reach heaven (6:9-11) and finally when God vindicates 
them before all eyes at the end of history (e.g., 11:11-13, 18). Perhaps sweetness 
and bitterness simply represent redemption and judgment, as they did in later 
Jewish exegetical tradition (see below). 

But, however much these ideas are in mind, the emphasis on judgment is 
paramount, as seen against the Ezekiel background and the following chapters 
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of Revelation, which focus more on judgment than on reward, especially ch. 11. 
This is also confirmed in that the scroli of ch. 5 highlighted judgment, being 
modeled on Ezekiel’s scroll and on Daniel 7:10; 12:4, 9 and other OT theopha- 
nies introducing messages of judgment.22! The seven seals showed further that 
the ch. 5 scroll was primarily a scroll of woe. 

ARN 25 and b. Erubin 21a understand the scroll of Ezekiel 2 as referring meta- 
phorically to both redemption and judgment. 

In Rev. 10:9 some mss. substitute xapéiav (“heart,” A 2351 pc) for xovviav 
(“stomach”), probably unintentionally because of the similarity of the words, or perhaps 
in order to interpret the figurative significance of “stomach” on the basis of the allusion 
to Ezek. 3:10 and the parallel in Jer. 15:16-17, where “‘heart’’ occurs. 

11 This verse is directly linked by xai to the sweetness and especially 
the bitterness of the scroll in v 10. xat has the sense of “therefore,” ‘‘on this 
basis,” or “in this regard.” John is to announce the bitter and sweet judgment 
of the scroll against the ungodly peoples of the earth because that is the message 
that he has been commissioned to deliver. Having digested the scroll, he must 
now make its contents known to others.222 The symbolic version of John’s 
recommissioning in vv 8-10 is interpreted to mean that he is to “‘prophesy again 
(n&A1v).” He has been commissioned on at least two previous occasions (1:10-20 
and 4:1-2), although the first commission includes the whole book and the 
second probably includes the remainder of the book from that point. These two 
previous commissions directly resulted in the prophetic tracts of chs. 2-3 and 
chs. 4—9 (some commentators hold that only the commissioning of 4:1-2 is in 
mind in 10:11). 

Feuillet believes that the intention of ch. 10 is to show that John is 
commissioned for a new and different prophetic task. In contrast to his former 
task of prophesying judgment against Israel in chs. 6-9, now he is commissioned 
to prophesy against the nations of the world.?23 Feuillet’s argument rests on his 
analysis of chs. 4-9, 11, with which I have disagreed. 1 have argued for a 
universal understanding of chs. 4—9 rather than a limitation of the judgments 
there to Israel (see, e.g., on 6:12-17; 7: 1-8 — the twelve tribes are not understood 
literally, in contrast to Feuillet’s view). Furthermore, the fourfold formula of 
universality in 10:11 and in 11:9; 13:7; 14:6 has occurred earlier (5:9; 7:9); there 
it indicated the universal scope of redemption, while now it will signify the 
universal scope of judgment (which is also implied in chs. 5 and 7, since all 
those not included in worldwide salvation are certainly judged). The presence 
of the formula throughout both segments of the book shows that a universal 
focus is found equally in both.224 

But the crucial point in 10:11 against Feuillet’s position is the command 
to John to “prophesy again”’ to the nations of the world. Feuillet’s view would 
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require something like “prophesy from now on,” “prophesy this time,” or 
merely “prophesy to the nations.” néAwv (“again”) implies not a contrast with 
the prophesying in chs. 6-9 but, if anything, a continuation of the same kind of 
prophesying about the same people. méAtv does rarely mean “‘in tum” or “on 
the other hand,” which would be in line with Feuillet’s understanding,225 but 
our analysis of the context favors the ordinary meaning of the word. If the object 
of John’s prophesying is a different people than in the preceding chapters, ch. 
10 gives no hint of it. Therefore, in 10:11 John’s previous prophetic commission 
is merely renewed and deepened.226 

The seer is addressed by a plurality of heavenly beings: “‘and they said 
(Agyovotv) to me.” This may be the angel of vv 1-3, 9-10 together with the 
being behind the “voice from heaven” in vv 4, 8. Or the plural may represent 
the consensus of Yahweh’s angelic council. 

Most translations render ént as ‘‘about”’ or ‘‘conceming: “prophesy about 
peoples, nations, tongues, and many kings” (so RSV, NIV, JB; NEB has ‘‘over” 
and KJV “‘before’’).227 This suggests that John’s prophetic focus is general and 
concems equally those who will suffer judgment because of sin and others who 
will suffer for their faith and be redeemed. But the accent is on judgment of the 
unrepentant, as is evident from the immediate context and the use of the same 
language in other judgment contexts. rpogntevw én appears in the LXX only 
twice in Jeremiah, twice in Amos, and twenty-one times in Ezekiel.228 The 
expression typically refers to a prophecy “against” sinful Israel or some other 
nation (so eighteen times); only three times, all in Ezekiel, does the phrase refer 
to a prophecy of blessing. The phrase is appropriate here in the Apocalypse since 
it is used most by Ezekiel, which has been uppermost in mind in vv 8-10. The 
translation “prophesy about’’ is not wrong, but “prophesy against’ is more 
precise.229 

“Prophesy against’’ is also preferable because of the negative manner in 
which John uses the fourfold phrase ‘‘peoples, nations, tongues, and many kings” 
in the remainder of the book. The same fourfold formula was used differently 
in a positive way in 5:9 and 7:9 to indicate peoples throughout the earth who 
were redeemed by the Lamb. The phrase in chs. 5 and 7 and throughout the 
book (though in different order and varying combinations) is coined on the basis 
of the same phrase repeated in Daniel, where it is also a universal reference (see 
on Rev. 5:9). In Dan. 3:4, 7 LXX the formula precedes and follows “‘the sound 
of a trumpet,” and here in Rev. 10:11 it is preceded by ‘‘the sound of the seventh 
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angel when he is about to sound the trumpet” (10:7). John has used the phrase 
of all who are redeemed (5:9; 7:9), but now and hereafter he uses it of unbeliev- 
ers, who will be judged because they identify with Babylon or the beast (so also 
11:9; 13:7-8; 14:6ff., 17:15). ‘Kings’ has been inserted into the formula to 
indicate its negative character, since it anticipates the “kings” in the following 
visions who will be judged (so 16:12, 14; 17:1-2, 10-12, 15-16, 18; 18:3, 9; 
19:18-19). 

“Prophesy against” is also warranted by the use of the scroll image from 
Ezekiel 2-3 in vv 8-10, which in the context of Ezekiel refers without doubt to 
judgment. Furthermore, 11:1-13, which develops the ideas in ch. 10, has judg- 
ment as its emphasis. 

Npopntevw (‘‘prophesy’’) does not merely refer to God’s word about the 
future but also includes God’s revealed interpretation of present reality. The use 
of npognteia (‘‘prophecy’’) in 1:3 and 22:7-10, 18-19 shows that the entire book 
has this focus on the present, since John exhorts his first-century readers to 
“hear” and “keep the words of the prophecy of this book.” If they do not obey 
God’s precepts in the book, then they will suffer in the present age the plagues 
that are wnitten in the book (22:18-19). Therefore, the book’s “prophecy” 
includes divine precepts for living in the present, about which the readers must 
make a decision. This understanding of “‘prophecy”’ is consistent with the OT 
idea, which emphasizes revealed interpretation of the present together with the 
future, demanding ethical response for the present audience (see on 1:3). The 
focus in the OT and here is on the situation of the present hearers and their 
response to God’s interpretation of that situation. Therefore, John's prophesying 
is not only against the ungodly outside the covenant community, but also against 
compromisers within the new Israel, who are from all “peoples, nations, and 
tongues” and ally themselves with the world from which they have purportedly 
been redeemed. Just as Ezekiel directed his message against old Israel, so John 
directs his against the new Israel, the compromising church. 

The original plural Aéyovow (‘“‘they said”) was changed by some copyists to Aéya 
(“he said’’) because it seemed more natural to have the angel of vv 9-10 speaking rather 
than an unknown group. The change is a harmonization with xoi A€yet po in v 9b. 

Mazzaferri argues that m&Atv (“again,” “in tum’’) indicates not that the commis- 
sioning here is a recommissioning but that John is being commissioned to prophesy 
“again” like the OT prophets, in particular to put on Ezekiel’s prophetic mantle.230 But 
this idea is already included in the allusion in vv 9-10 to Ezekiel’s recommissioning, 
though it could be intensified here with the additional mention of xéAww. Nonetheless, it 
is better to understand m4Avv as specifically referring to a repeated commission of John 
like the commissionings in 1:10-11 and 4:1-2, since those verses have already applied 
allusions to Ezekiel’s commissioning to John, even though the commissioning here in 
10:9-10 draws more heavily on Ezekiel’s commissioning narrative than do the allusions 


in chs. | and 4. 
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GOD’S DECREE ENSURES HIS PRESENCE WITH HIS PEOPLE 
AND THEIR EFFECTIVE WITNESS, WHICH LEADS TO THEIR 
APPARENT DEFEAT AND CULMINATES IN JUDGMENT OF 
THEIR OPPRESSORS (11:1-13) 


11:1-13 shows that the church is sealed in order to bear an enduring and loyal 
witness to the gospel, which begins to lay a basis for the final judgment of 
those rejecting their testimony. Ch. 10’s focus on the recommissioning of John 
for his prophetic calling is now followed by the message he was commissioned 
to deliver. The message is one of judgment on those who reject the persevering 
witness of Christians and who persecute them. This message, secondarily 
included in the introduction of ch. 10, is now the central focus. The judgment 
is the first explicit answer to the saints’ prayer for vindication and retribution 
apainst their antagonists (in development of 6:9-11,; 8:3-5; 9:13). This explicitly 
expresses what the trumpets imply. We have argued that the events of 11:1-13 
occur during the same time as the first six trumpets (see pp. 108-51 and 520-22 
above). 

Some have hypothesized that 11:1-13 is an adaptation of one or more pre—a.D. 70 
Jewish sources.23! Two sources are usually posited, one in vv 1-2 and the other in vv 
3-13. For example, some hold that the original source behind vv 1-2 was directed to Jews 
who took refuge in the temple during the a.D. 70 Roman siege.232 The message was that 
they would be protected by God but that the city would be destroyed.233 When the 
original prophecy “was not fulfilled on the literal level, it seems to have been handed 
on with one or more new interpretations,” one of which was John’s spiritual interpretation 
of the altar, sanctuary, and worshipers and his understanding of the ‘outer court” as the 
earthly Jewish temple and city of Jerusalem, which was destroyed.234 Though possible, 
the plausibility of the theory is difficult to establish because there is no evidence outside 
Revelation for the existence of such a source.235 And even if such a source existed, we 
cannot know what it meant, since we do not know its literary or oral context and 
application. This makes it impossible to know how John might be adapting the source 
for his own purposes. For the same reason it is unlikely that the segment was originally 
a saying from a Christian prophet who interpreted the events of a.p. 70 “from the 
perspective of the Christian community.”’236 The crucial question is what role this section 
plays in the context of Revelation. 
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God’s Decree Ensures the Establishment of His Presence among 
His People, Which Protects Them in the Midst of Persecution and 
Suffering (11:1-2) 


The metaphors in these verses are difficult and require careful scrutiny. 


THE METAPHORS IN 11:1-2 


The beginning of the prophetic message is an acted-out parable. John is given 
areed and commanded to measure “‘the sanctuary of God and the altar and those 
worshiping in it.”” He is not to measure ‘‘the outer court of the sanctuary .. . 
because it was given to the Gentiles, and they will trample the holy city for 
forty-two months.’’ Though it is not explicitly stated, apparently the commis- 
sioning angel] of 10:9-10 gives John this command. 

This is a consistent use of singular Aéywv (‘‘saying”’) in v 1a rather than an instance 
of the indeclinable form being equivalent to the Semitic é’mdr, as perhaps in 4:1; 5:12; 
11:15; 14:7,237 though note the possible parallel in Gen. 22:20 LXX. The inclusion of 
2 ELOTT|XEL O axyyeAos in some mss. is an attempt to clarify who is speaking (so N* 046 
1854 2329 2351 al a sy Tyc Bea). 


The Major Interpretations 


There are at least five broad interpretations of these two verses, and vanants of 
each. 

1. The dispensational futurist understanding of Revelation, along with 
some modified futurist views, projects these verses into the time of tribulation 
immediately preceding Christ’s final parousia.?38 Some commentators interpret 
the whole chapter in a more thoroughgoing literal manner than others.?39 Typi- 
cally, the temple and the altar are taken as referring to a literal restored temple 
in the literal ‘‘holy city’ of Jerusalem. ““Those worshiping in it” are a remnant 
of believing ethnic Jews. The measuring of temple, altar, and worshipers indi- 
cates that they will be physically protected by God, though there are differing 
interpretations of this. For example, on analogy with the use of “rod” in 2:27; 
12:5; and 19:15, Seiss proposes that the idea is chastisement of Jewish believers 
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for the purpose of sanctification.24 But those other uses of “rod” refer to 
judgment of unbelievers and are citations of Ps. 2:9, whereas 11:1 alludes to 
Ezekiel 40ff. (see below). Accordingly, the ‘‘outer court” is usually identified 
with Gentiles who will persecute the remnant and overrun a literal Jerusalem 
during a literal forty-two month period. 

2. The preterist understanding of Revelation takes a similar literal ap- 
proach, also viewing the temple, altar, and outer court as an actual cultic complex 
in Jerusalem, but not of the future. What is portrayed is events occurring before 
and during the literal destruction of the temple and of Jerusalem in a.D. 70. 

3. Some modified futurist perspectives relegate the narrative to the future, 
like view 1 above, but understand the descriptions figuratively.24! The images 
of the sanctuary, the altar, and the worshipers refer to those within ethnic Israel 
whose salvation is secured at the end of history by the “‘measuring.”’ The outer 
court and the holy city represent Jewish unbelievers, whose salvation will not 
be secured. Both groups will undergo persecution and suffering for about forty- 
two months. 

4. Another position is similar but does not relegate the scene to the future. 
It identifies the outer court with the professing but apostate church, which. will 
be deceived and will align itself with unbelieving persecutors of the true, spiritual 
Israel.242 This view has broad contextual merit, since John has already acknowl- 
edged that some in the churches may not prove to be genuine worshipers of God 
(e.g., 2:6, 14-16, 20-23; 3:1-3, 16). Furthermore, NT uses of ‘‘cast outside”’ 
(éxPéAAw with Ew) can have the negative sense of exclusion from the true 
community of faith (Matt. 5:13; Luke 13:28; 14:35; John 6:37; 12:31; 15:6). 

5. A final view also understands the text figuratively but interprets the 
outer court as the physical expression of the true, spiritual Israel which is 
susceptible to harm.243 This view is linguistically allowable because ‘cast out- 
side” can also refer to what happens to God’s true people as they are rejected 
and persecuted by the unbelieving world (Matt. 21:39; Mark 12:8; Luke 4:29; 
20:15; John 9:34-35; Acts 7:58; cf. 1 Macc. 7:16-17; Jos. War 4.316-17; Heb. 
13:11-12). The significance of the measuring means that their salvation is se- 
cured, despite physical harm that they suffer. This is a further development of 
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the “‘sealing” in 7:2-8 and is consistent with J En. 61:1-5, where the angelic 
“measuring” of the righteous elect ensures that their faith will be strengthened 
and not destroyed, despite the destruction of their bodies. In the OT “measuring” 
is used as a metaphor for a decree of protection (e.g., 2 Sam. 8:2; Isa. 28:16-17; 
Jer. 31:38-40; Ezek. 29:6 LXX; Zech. 1:16) or of judgment (e.g., 2 Sam. 8:2; 
2 Kgs. 21:13; Lam. 2:8; Amos 7:7-9). Interestingly, Mic. 2:5 refers to Israelites 
who will not be protected from God's coming judgment by saying that “you 
will have no one casting a measuring line for you by lot in the assembly of the 
Lorp.” 


Elaboration of the Figurative View 
against the Background of Ezekiel 40-48 


The measuring is best understood against the background of the temple prophecy 
in Ezekiel 40-48.2“4 There the sure establishment and subsequent protection of 
the temple are metaphorically portrayed by an angel measuring various features 
of the temple complex (in the LXX of this section Svapetpéw and pétpov each 
occur about thirty times). In Rev. 21:15-17, also in dependence on the same 
Ezekiel text, an angel “measures with a reed” (uetpéw with xéAcpoc, as in 
11:1) “‘the city and its gates and its wall.” There the measuring represents the 
security of the city’s inhabitants against the harm and contamination of unclean 
and deceptive people (so 21:27). This cordoning off guarantees the protection 
of God’s eschatological community. This temple community will be composed 
of Jewish and Gentile Christians (as is evident from 3:12; 21:12-14, 24-26; 22:2). 
What is figuratively established by the measuring in Ezekiel and in Revelation 
21 is the infallible promise of God’s future presence, which will dwell forever 
in the midst of ‘‘a purified cult and purified community.” 245 

In Revelation 11 the measuring connotes God’s presence, which is 
guaranteed to be with the temple community living on earth before the consum- 
mation. The faith of his people will be upheld by his presence, since without 
faith there can be no divine presence. No aberrant theological or ethical influ- 
ences will be able to spoil or contaminate their true faith or worship. In ch. 11 
this means that the promise of God’s eschatological presence begins with the 
establishment of the Christian community. The command to measure is to be 
viewed from God’s perspective as representing a decree already enacted prior 


244. So also Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 89-91; Ernst, Die eschatologischen Gegenspieler, 130, 
Kraft, Offenbarung, 152; Prigent, Apocalypse, 199. Strand, “Old Testament Background to Revela- 
tion 11:1,” argues against dependence on Ezekiel because of various differences. But his argument 
is not convincing because the very nature of the analogical use of the OT in the Apocalypse involves 
application of OT images not in a thoroughgoing manner but with varying degrees of contextual 
awareness, depending on the Apocalypse’s own purpose at each point (cf. Beale, “Use of the Old 


Testament in Revelation’). 
245. J. W. Wevers, Ezekiel (NCBC; London: Nelson, 1969), 295-96. 
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to the issuing of the command. Even before the church age began, God made a 
decree that secured the salvation of all people who would become genuine 
members of the church. Therefore, the measuring has the same meaning as the 
sealing in 7:3-8 (see on 7:3).246 

Unconvincing is the argument that the measuring implies that the temple 
being measured had not been acknowledged as representing God’s people up to 
that time in history (A.D. 95). Unpersuasive also is the deduction from this that 
the measuring could not apply to the church because it had already existed for 
about sixty years when John wrote.247 

If the literal view of the temple, altar, and city were correct, then John 
would be distinguishing believing Jews (in the sanctuary) from the nation of 
unbelieving Jews (the outer court). But no such distinction occurs anywhere else 
in the Apocalypse.248 It is unlikely that the outer court would represent false 
believers (view 3 above) because in what follows in ch. 11 there is no mention 
of apostates or compromisers, only a contrast of true witnesses with those who 
persecute them. The symbolic nature of the language in vv 1-2 is evident in part 
from the implausibility of literally measuring people (the “‘worshipers”’) with a 
reed, regardless of its size.249 A theological objection to the futuristic literalist 
view is that a future temple with an altar represents the revival of the OT 
sacrificial system, whereas Heb. 10:1-12 affirms that Christ’s sacrifice typologi- 
cally fulfilled and abolished that system forever. The response that such future 
sacrifices will be mere memorials of Christ’s sacrifice is unconvincing. The fact 
that the temple prophesied in Ezekiel 40—48 includes a sacrificial system must 
be reinterpreted in the light of Heb. 10:1-12 (see below). 

Consequently, some form of the fifth view described above is most 
plausible. The majority of commentators take the outer court as some kind of 
negative reference because Gentiles could congregate there but could go no 
further into the inner confines of the temple complex because of their unclean- 
ness. But it does not have to be negative, since the outer court did not have a 
completely negative function. This outermost portion of the Herodian temple 
was designed for ‘“God-fearing” Gentiles. Within the outer court, the court “of 
the Gentiles,” came the court of (Jewish) women, the court of Israel (male Jews), 
and the court of the priests.25° Though Gentiles were considered cultically 
unclean, they could worship God in that outer court (see Acts 13:43; 16:14; 
17:4, 17; 18:7, where “God-fearers” are sometimes positioned in a part of a 
synagogue). In fact, just for this reason “the outer court” may be a positive 
reference to God's true people, since now, for John, Gentiles are accepted on 
an equal footing with Jews into the new covenant community (“the dividing 


246. So also Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 89, Emst, Die eschatologischen Gegenspieler, 130. 

247. Against Seiss, Apocalypse, 236-37. 

248. So A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 502. 

249. So Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 235-36; most speculate that measuring reeds were 
between six and ten feet long. 


250. Morris, Revelation, 146, assumes that the Herodian temple is the background here. 
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wall of the barrier has been abolished,” Eph. 2:14). And, if Rev. 11:1-2 have in 
mind only the Solomonic temple, second temple, or Ezekiel’s eschatological 
temple, the positive implication of the outer court is retained even more strongly. 
Those temples were essentially divided only into inner and outer courts. The 
contrast would, then, be between the innermost sanctuary and the outer court, 
the latter of which was intended for Israelite worshipers. 

But, as noted above, it is the eschatological temple of Ezekiel 40-48 which 
is John’s focus, and not the Herodian or Solomonic temples.25! Therefore, 
Revelation 11 reflects not on the Jerusalem temple before its destruction in A.D. 
70, so there is no argument here for a pre-70 date for the Apocalypse. This 
Ezekiel connection also makes it unlikely that Revelation 11 was based origi- 
nally on Jewish sources written with the pre-70 temple in mind.22 

In Ezekiel, measuring secured both the inner and outer courts against the 
contamination of Israel's former “abominations,” namely, unbelievers worship- 
ing false gods in the sanctuary and priests participating in idol worship in the 
sanctuary (44:8-10). The exclusion of this contamination from the end-time 
temple is emphasized by a fifty-cubit buffer between the temple walls and the 
common land outside.253 If John has the Ezekiel context in mind, then it is 
unlikely that he is now affirming, contrary to Ezekiel’s expectation, that part of 
the real end-time temple will be inhabited by unbelievers and idolaters. Rather, 
the bodies of those whose souls are a part of the invisible temple will undergo 
degrees of suffering. But their souls will not be contaminated with idolatrous 
influences, so that they do not become unbelievers, who participate in idol 
worship. 

Ezekiel’s expectation is interpreted as beginning fulfillment in this unex- 
pected way because of Christ’s death, which has brought the redemptive- 
historical turn of the ages. Christ’s work is now the dominant interpretative lens 
through which one understands OT expectations. In Rev. 11:1-2 the temple of 
the church is patterned after the cross of Christ, who is the true temple.2 Like 
Christ, the church will suffer and will appear to be defeated. Nevertheless, 
through it all, God’s presence will abide with the church’s members, protect 
them from any contamination leading to eternal death, and guarantee them 
ultimate victory. That believers throughout the entire Christian age are in view, 
rather than only those of the first century or those living at the end of history, 
is suggested by the observation that 11:1ff. patterns the Christian community 
after the suffering of Christ (see further below), a pattern characteristic of all 
saints throughout the inter-advent age. 

Though vadc (“sanctuary”) is sometimes used of the whole temple com- 
plex (Matt. 26:61; 27:5; John 2:20), here it refers to the inner sanctuary or inside 


251. So also Quispel, Secret Book, 73. 
252. Cf. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 91. 
253. Cf. Keil, Ezekiel Il, 268-73. 

254. So Krodel, Revelation, 220. 
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house, where only priests were allowed (and this appears to be its meaning in 
the other approximately thirteen uses in Revelation). Some commentators think 
the “temple” is a metaphor for Christians, another way of speaking of them as 
true Israel. This is generally correct. The phrase “temple of God” in the OT 
referred to that place where God's presence uniquely dwelled on earth (“‘of god” 
being perhaps a genitive of possession or content). In the prophecy of the new 
temple in Ezekiel 40-48 (esp. 43: 1-12; 37:26-28) God promises that his presence 
will be reestablished forever. In Rev. 11:1 the focus is now on the whole covenant 
community forming a spiritual temple in which God’s presence dwells (so also 
1 Cor. 3:16-17; 6:19; 2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:21-22; 1 Pet. 2:5). This is not merely 
a spiritual interpretation of Ezekiel’s temple prophecy.255 It is also a redemp- 
tive-historical understanding: what Ezekiel prophesied has begun to find its real, 
true fulfillment on a spiritual level and will be consummated in fuller form 
physically and spiritually in a new creation (see on Rev. 21:1-22:5). 

Already in John 2:19-22 Christ identifies his resurrection body as the true 
temple. This is developed in Rev. 21:22 (likewise Mark 12:10-11 par.). There 
John says that he “saw no temple” in the new Jerusalem, “for the Lord God 
... and the Lamb ate its temple.” There is no reason to limit this identification 
to the new, future Jerusalem, since the identification began to be made when 
Christ was resurrected, and the resurrected Christ is the central feature of the 
heavenly temple scene in Rev. 1:12-20. 

Therefore, Christians, that is, those who are identified with Christ, are also 
presently identified with the temple. Without exception vadc elsewhere in Rev- 
elation refers to the present heavenly temple (7:15; 14:15, 17; 15:5-6, 8; 16:1, 
17) or to the temple of God’s presence that will dominate the future new age 
(3:12; 7:15; 11:19; 21:22). This usage points to the same identification in 11:1-2: 
the people of God, the members of God’s temple in heaven, are referred to in 
their existence on earth as ‘“‘the temple of God.” Indeed, the only other use of 
the phrase “temple of God” in Revelation (11:19) refers to the end-time heavenly 
temple, which is the same reality that protects believers during their sojourn on 
earth. Not coincidentally, the OT temple was conceived of as providing a link 
between heaven and earth.256 Rev. 11:1-2 depicts the temple of the age to come 
as having broken into the present age. If one wants to insist on identifying the 
sanctuary in 11:1-2 as the earthly temple structure instead of the invisible, 
heavenly temple, then one must assume that this is a completely unique em- 
ployment of that concept and a unique use of vaéc (‘‘sanctuary”) within the 
book.2357 

Already in Jewish tradition the “top stone” of the temple, mentioned in 


255. Which Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 89, and Emst, Die eschatologischen Gegenspieler, 130, 
highlight. 

256. Terrien, ““Omphalos Myth,” 317-18, 323, and bibliography therein: see also the sec- 
ondary sources cited in the comments on 9:14 above. 

257. Bachmann, “Himmlisch,”’ 478. 
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Zech. 4:7, was interpreted as God’s “Anointed,” who “will rule over all king- 
doms’”’ (so Targ. Ps.-J. Zech. 4:7). Zech. 6:12-13 calls a messianic figure 
“Branch” and repeats twice that ‘‘he will build the temple ... and rule. . . [and] 
be a priest on his throne”’ (the Targum substitutes ‘“‘Anointed”’ for “Branch’’). 
Likewise, Targ. Isa. 53:5 affirms that the Isaianic Servant “will build the sanc- 
tuary.” 

The Qumran community also spiritualized Ezekiel’s temple. Its members 
declared the Jerusalem temple apostate*58 and regarded themselves as the true, 
spiritual temple (1QS 5.5-6; 8.4-10; 9.3-6; 11.7ff.; CD 3.19-4.6; 4QFlor 1.2- 
9).259 God’s presence in the Qumran temple would insure its invincibility against 
the deceptive designs of Belial (4QFlor 1.7-9;260 CD 3.19). This spiritual in- 
vincibility was seen as a fulfillment of the Ezekiel 44 temple prophecy (cf. CD 
3.19-4.6; 4QFlor 1.15-17). Metaphors of measurement are even used to express 
the inviolable security of this temple (cf. “cord of righteousness” and ‘‘plumb- 
line of truth” in 1QH 11.26; cf. 11.19-27).261 

As with the two witnesses in Rev. 11:3-7, so at Qumran, worship in the 
spiritual temple consisted not of literal offerings, but of proclaiming God’s word 
and obedience out of a sincere heart (1QS 9.3-5; 4QFlor 1.6). After the destruc- 
tion of the temple and its altar of atonement, sincere commitment to the Lord 
and consecration of one’s own table by words of the Law were able to make 
atonement. This spiritualization of the altar was based on the altar in Ezek. 41:22 
(m. Aboth 3.2, 6; b. Berakoth 55a; b. Menahoth 97a). To engage continually in 
study of the Law was equivalent to building the temple prophesied in Ezekiel 
40-47 (Midr. Rab. Lev. 7.3). Repentance could be accounted to a person “‘as if 
he had . . . built the temple and the altar and offered sacrifices there” (Midr. 
Rab. Lev. 7.2; note the similarity to Rev. 11:1). 

Literally, 16 @vo.woT prov can be translated “the place of sacrifice,” 262 
which here would be the suffering covenant community. The ‘‘altar” refers to 
the way God’s people now worship in the community. In line with 6:9-10 it 
represents the sacrificial calling, which entails suffering for the faithful witness 
(as affirmed by 11:3-9; see on 6:9-10). The close proximity of believers to the 
altar in 6:9-10 implies that both in that passage and here they are not only 
worshipers but also priests who have brought themselves to be sacrificed on the 
altar of the gospel, to which they have been called to testify. The portrayal of 
Christians as both temple and priests worshiping in the temple is found also in 
1 Pet. 2:5. Indeed, Rev. 1:6 and 5:10 allude to the same OT text (Exod. 19:6) 
as 1 Pet. 2:5 in identifying Christians as priests. How this living temple on earth 
in 11:1-2 relates to the other references in Revelation to the heavenly temple 


258. See references in J. M. Ford, Revelation, 174-75. 

259. So Gartner, Temple and Community, 16-44, and McKelvey, New Temple, 45-53. 

260. Dupont-Sommer, Qumran, 312, regards 4QFlor as emphasizing assurance against per- 
secution. 

261. Cf. McKelvey, New Temple, 52. 
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must be clarified in later chapters. In brief, however, Christians are members of 
a heavenly community dwelling on earth. 

This view of 8vo.aotipiov is corroborated by its use elsewhere. In Heb. 
13:9-16 believers have an altar (i.e., Christ) where they offer up sacrifices to 
God. They are exhorted not to be deceived by false doctrine and not to place 
their hope in the impermanent “city” of Jerusalem, but to “seek the city that is 
to come” and is already here (cf. Heb. 11:22). They are to heed this exhortation 
by focusing on the spiritual altar and by being willing to ‘‘go out to him outside 
the camp [the camp = the temple and Jerusalem] bearing his reproach” (so Heb. 
8:1ff. and 10:19-20 speak of Christ in the true temple and say that believers 
enter it in the present through him). 

“The ones worshiping in it [the temple]” refers to believers worshiping 
together in the temple community. In J En. 61:3-4, which sheds light on the 
meaning of Rev. 11:1, the measuring of the saints results in their being “strength- 
ened in righteousness” and faith, so that “the elect begin to dwell with the elect.” 
Possibly the “‘worshipers” in Rev. 11:1 are to be identified as members of the 
heavenly court, though they still live on earth, since zpooxvvéw (‘worship’) 
is used elsewhere in the Apocalypse of the “elders” in heaven worshiping God 
(4:10; 5:14; 7:11; 11:16; 19:4; cf. also Heb. 12:22-23),263 The earthly location 
of the ‘“‘worshipers” is suggested in vv 1-2 and by the broader context of vv 
3-10, where the community of faith is on earth. But the focus may be on people 
who have been qualified to worship in heaven, as suggested by: the measuring. 
This focus is suggested in the near context (11:11-12) by the ultimate, heavenly 
destiny of the earthly community of believers, by use of npooxvvéw elsewhere, 
and by 13:6: “his tabernacle, [which consists of] those who dwell in heaven.” 
Certainly, the measuring of the “‘worshipers”’ guarantees their membership in 
the heavenly spiritual temple, despite what happens to them on earth.26+ 

The above analysis of the “altar” corresponds to early Christian interpretation. In 
Ignatius, Eph. 5:2 “the place of the altar” is the authoritative unity of “the whole church” 
(so also Trallians 7:2; cf. Philad. 4). The exhortation to maintain such unity is based on 
“the one temple [vadc], even God . . . [and] the one altar . . . the one Jesus Christ” to 
whom all should come (Magnesians 7:2). This altar is later equated with believers being 
“stones of a temple [vadc],”" which is a “temple shrine [vacdépou]” carried by all in the 
church (so Eph. 9; likewise Eph. 15). Cf. also Rom. 12:1, where believers are exhorted 
to offer their bodies “‘as a living, holy sacrifice, acceptable to God, [which is] your 
reasonable service of worship.” See on 6:9 with regard to whether the altar in 11:1 refers 
specifically to the altar of incense or the altar of burned offering. Some prefer the latter, 
though the former is more probable. 

The clause thy abAty tiv EEwdev tod vaod could be rendered ‘‘the outer court 
of the temple” or “‘the court that is outside the temple.”265 The former is preferable, 
since tiv EEwBev would be in classic attributive position modifying thy adAtv, whereas 
the latter reading must transform the article into a pronoun and supply “‘is,”” which is 


263. Cf. Giblin, “‘Revelation 11.1-13,” 455. 
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possible. The interpretation is not necessarily altered either way.26 Snyder prefers “the 
court that is outside the temple,”’ which she concludes refers to the court outside the 
sanctuary where the altar of bumed offerings was located; consequently, for her it is that 
altar which is in mind in 11:2 instead of the altar of incense.267 However, this identifi- 
cation is not clear nor logically necessary. 

In v 2a a few mss. have ‘‘inner [Eowev) court” instead of “outer [EEw8ev) court” 
(NX 2329 al vg syP Vic). This represents an unintentional change resulting from a scribe’s 
confusing 6 [Z) for § [=] because of similarity of script or sound. The change may also 
be due to copyists thinking that the inner court of the temple originally was in mind and 
that their predecessors had miscopied the text.268 Likewise, ms. A has petpnoovow at 
the end of v 2b probably because of confusion of rarrfoovavw for the preceding LETONONG. 


The Forty-Two Months 


The number of the ‘‘forty-two months” is not literal2©9 but figurative for the 
eschatological period of tribulation repeatedly prophesied by Daniel (7:25; 9:27; 
12:7, 11-12). Jewish writings understood the duration of Daniel's three and a 
half years in various ways: as a general time of trial for believers (Midr. Ps. 
10.1), as the time associated with Israel’s Babylonian captivity (b. Sanhedrin 
97b, combining Dan. 7:25 with Hab. 2:3 and Ps. 80:6), or as the period that 
must pass before Israel’s final redemption (b. Sanhedrin 97b-98a). 

Why some of the periods in Daniel and Revelation are not stated with 
precisely the same formula is not clear.27° But the exact number ‘‘forty-two”’ 
here and in 13:5 is probably intended to recall Elijah’s ministry of judgment 
(see on 11:6), which is expressed the same way, and Israel’s wilderness wander- 
ing, which included forty-two encampments,27! and which might have been 
reckoned as forty-two years, since it appears that two years passed before Israel 
incurred the penalty of remaining in the wilderness for forty years.272 This 
background continues the Exodus themes of the first six trumpets and anticipates 
the overt allusions to the Exodus that will follow in ch. 11 (e.g., vv 6-8) and 
chs. 12-16. Indeed, 12:6 and 12:14 affirm that the community of faith wanders 
in the “wilderness” for three and a half years. On the other hand, the “time, 
times, and half a time” in 12:14 is so formulated to correspond precisely with 
the Danielic formula (Dan. 7:25; 12:7). 

Therefore, all four of the references to three and a half years in chs. 11-13 
represent an eschatological and typological interpretation of Elijah’s ministry 
and Israel’s wilderness joumeying, via Daniel. ““Twelve-hundred sixty days” 
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has the same interpretative nuance, though the reason the period is named in 
terms of days is not clear. The focus of the tribulation in Daniel is on the attack 
on the temple (so 9:27 and 12:11, which specify the more vague references in 
7:25 and 12:7; cf. 8:11-13). The initial fulfillment of the “abomination of 
desolation” in the temple occurred during Antiochus Epiphanes’ oppression from 
167 to 164 B.c. (1 Maccabees 1-3; 2 Maccabees 5; cf. 1 Macc. 1:20-64 with 
4:52ff.; Josephus, War 1.19 and 5.394 summarize the period as “three years and 
six months”). In Matt. 24:15 and Mark 13:14 the fulfillment of Dan. 9:27 was 
seen as about to be fulfilled in the Roman siege of Jerusalem, which lasted for 
about three and a half years (cf. Luke 21:20-24). Indeed, some have seen Rev. 
11:2 as a historical “flashback” to the siege of Jerusalem.273 

These initial fulfillments intensified the idea of Daniel’s three and a half 
years being one of tribulation, especially for the temple. This is clearly the use 
in Rev. 11:1-2. Rev. 13:5-6 refers to the same period, though there the attack is 
against God's “‘tabernacle,” which is defined as ‘‘those tabernacling in heaven.” 
But it is likely that the time period and attack there are the same as in 11:1-2: 
oppression of saints who live on earth but whose true identity is God’s heavenly 
temple (see on 13:5-6). The uses in 12:6 and 12:14 confirm that 11:1-2 alludes 
to an attack on the community of faith throughout the church age. In 12:6 the 
Messianic community (the “‘“woman”’) is safe from the dragon’s onslaught during 
the three and a half years by taking refuge in “the wilderness, where she has a 
place prepared by God.” 12:14 is virtually identical. The ‘place’ (témo¢) in 
which Christians are kept safe from the devil is probably the invisible sanctuary 
of God, since in Daniel that is the object of attack during the three and a half 
years and since that is the idea in Rev. 11:1-2 and 13:5-6. t6éxo¢ can be a synonym 
for “sanctuary” in the NT and often in the LXX, including Daniel 8:11 [LXX, 
not Theod.] (for this meaning of témo¢ see below on 12:6). Since 12:6; 12:14; 
and 13:5-6 are parallel with 11:1-2, we have a further basis for defining the 
temple in 11:1-2 not as a literal structure but as the community of believers 
undergoing persecution yet protected by God. 

Therefore, the three and a half years reveals two perspectives about the 
saints’ destiny:2”4 they undergo tribulation (11:2; 12:14; 13:5-6), but are none- 
theless protected from ultimate spiritual harm. Their existence as a community 
is guaranteed until the parousia, so that they can fulfill their corporate call to 
witness (11:3; 12:4, 14). 

Within the context of Revelation it is unlikely that the figurative three and 
a half year periods in |1:3; 12:6, 14 are to be distinguished from the same period 
of time in 11:2 and 13:5-13.275 The proximity of 11:2 and 11:3 of course argues 
for this identification. Nevertheless, some commentators have identified 11:3 
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and 12:6, 14 with the first part of the tribulation, when the two witnesses preach, 
and 11:3 and 13:5-13 with the last part of the tribulation, when the persecution 
is severe and Antichrist rules absolutely. This division is based on a possible 
reading of Danie] 9 and 12 and of Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse (Mark 13 par.; 
so Victorinus, Hippolytus, and Augustine).276 Dan. 9:27 mentions an eschato- 
logical “week” of years, which is divided into two parts — therefore, two 
periods of three and a half years each — during which events of tribulation 
happen. 

All the references in Revelation to the period appear to be general 
allusions only to a figurative three and a half years based on all the references 
throughout Daniel, not only on 9:27. But it is possible that Daniel 9 is specifi- 
cally in mind, so that the time periods in 11:2-3 and 12:6, 14 are the earlier 
part of the tribulation and that 13:5-7 refers to severe persecution at the end 
of the church age (see on 13:5; note the reference to 1,335 days in Asc. Isa. 
4:12; cf. 4 Ezra 5:4). But if so, the idea of a literal three and a half years or 
a literal last half of the tribulation period would not be in mind. In this respect, 
the figurative emphasis would be not so much on time as such but on the 
severity of the persecution, which is the idea in Daniel. No matter how long 
the church’s tribulation lasts, the period may be divided into two phases with 
respect to the severity of persecution. Regardless of which Danielic three and 
a half year period(s) Revelation alludes to, the point is that there is no time in 
which the church is ever in a peaceful relationship with the world, whether 
during the course of its testimony or at the end.277 

Rev. 12:5-6 shows that the three and a half year period was inaugurated 
at Christ’s resurrection and will be consummated at his final coming (see on 
12:5-6 and cf. 14:14-20). 11:2 indicates the period when “the holy city” is 
“trampled.” V 8 implies that this trampling, and therefore the three and a half 
years, was set in motion when “the Lord was crucified” in Jerusalem, especially 
since the ultimate basis for the trampling — the persecution of the church — is 
Christ’s death (for Christ's death and resurrection as the ground for persecution 
of the church see on 12:12).278 So this period was inaugurated at Christ’s 
resurrection and will be consummated at his final coming. 

Another reason that a three and one-half year period is chosen to represent 
the church's witness is that Christ’s ministry lasted about that amount of time.?79 
Yet again the witnesses are identified with the Witness (cf. 11:2, 7 with 1:5; 
3:14). The pattern of the narration of the witnesses’ career in 11:3-12 is intended 
as a replica of Christ’s career: proclamation and signs result in satanic opposition, 
persecution (John 15:20), and violent death in the city where Christ was 
crucified; the world looks on its victim (Rev. 1:7) and rejoices (cf. John 16:20); 


276. Cf. Glasson, Revelation, 67-70; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 503. 


277. Sweet, Revelation, 183. 
278. See Rissi, Time and History, 40. 
279. E.g.. cf. G. Ogg, NBD 223-25; House. Chronological and Background Charts, \02-8. 
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then the witnesses are raised and vindicated by ascension in a cloud.?8 The 
prophetic precedents of Moses and Elijah also point to this pattern and are 
alluded to in vv 3-13 to give the pattern more detail. This period in v 2 is the 
same as the time of the “mystery of God” in 10:7, since, as we have argued, 
11:1-13 is an expansion of the period mentioned there (see on 10:6-7). 

In Apoc. Elijah 2:52-53 the time of “abundant well-being” and “rest” of believers 
who have been afflicted lasts three and a half years and precedes Antichrist’s final 
onslaught. Beasley-Murray identifies the three and a half year period in Rev. 11:1, 3-13 
and 13:5 as the reign of Antichrist directly preceding Christ’s coming.28! 


The Holy City 


The futurist literalist perspective is implausible because of its misreading of 
John’s visions, which contain heavenly symbols and not photographic images 
with a one-to-one identity to earthly realities. Here, for example, though “the 
holy city” (1 641g éryic) is used in the OT and elsewhere in the NT of the 
literal Jerusalem, the use of 746A1¢ in Revelation must be determinative. In 21:2, 
10 and 3:12 n6Atc is used of the future heavenly city of God inhabited by faithful 
Gentiles and Jews. ‘‘The holy city” in 11:2 likely refers to some aspect of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, since the other occurrences in Revelation of the phrase 
(21:2, 10; 22:19) refer to the heavenly Jerusalem. 11:2 must refer to the initial 
form of the heavenly city, part of which is identified with believers living on 
earth. 20:9 includes the period of the church age and speaks of “‘the beloved 
city,” referring thereby to the earthly expression of the heavenly community of 
faith. The reference to the heavenly city in Hebrews also has the same ‘‘already- 
and-not-yet” character (11:10; 12:22; 13:14). 

The trampling of the holy city in 11:2 helps us to understand the preceding 
clause (note xat) concerning the outer court, which on this basis, in confirmation 
of our analysis above, would also be identified in a positive manner, like the 
holy city. If, as we have argued, “‘the holy city” is the persecuted true people 
of God, then it is not difficult to understand the outer court, which was certainly 
no less profane than the city in general, as also representing true believers. 

That the city is to be measured in 21:15-17 shows its close identification 
with the Ezekiel 4048 temple, and, therefore, its identification with the temple 
in Rev. 11:1-2. Believers on earth are members and representatives of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. This identification of the holy city is confirmed by the fact 
that the dragon and beast persecute the “woman” (= the NT covenant commu- 
nity) and the saints for precisely the same time period of ‘‘three and a half years” 
(see on 11:3; 12:6, 14; 13:5). 

Therefore, the outer court is part of the temple, the community of faith in 
which God dwells. It is the earthly expression of the temple. That it is an essential 


280. So also Kline, Images of the Spirit, 90-91. 
281. Beasley-Murray, 200-201. 
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part of the temple complex is suggested by the assumption in v 2 that it was 
formerly under the protection of the temple walls but is now to be “cast out” 
of that protection. The symbolic aspect of the portrayal comes to the fore in that 
John is certainly not saying that part of the material temple building is to be 
picked up and thrown outside.282 That the outer court is cast out and not 
measured means that it will not be protected from various forms of earthly harm 
(physical, economic, social, etc.). 

The court and the city thus both represent the people of God who will be 
persecuted. The persecution will occur during the time when, as Daniel pre- 
dicted, “the holy place [t &yov] and the host are to be trampled” [ovpnatn- 
@roeta1] (Dan. 8:13 [Theod.]; so also 1 Macc. 3:45, 51; 4:60; 2 Macc. 8:2, 
which use xatanatéw; likewise, Isa. 63:18 uses wording similar to that of Daniel 
(xatanatéw) to speak of how Israel’s “adversaries trampled down your sanc- 
tuary’’). Zech. 12:3 LXX (cf. xatanxatéw), which could be parallel to the idea 
of “trampling” in Dan. 8:13, may also partially be alluded to: “I will make 
Jerusalem a stone trampled by all the nations: everyone who tramples it will 
utterly mock at it.”283 For “the nations” to “trample down the city” is equivalent 
to them “trampling down the altar” and the temple (as also in Pss. Sol. 2:2, 20 
[19]; 7:2; 17:25). 

Consequently, the outer court and the city of Jerusalem were spoken of 
with both positive and negative connotations, and John has chosen to emphasize 
the positive metaphorical associations. He has done the opposite in v 8 with the 
city, which is evident in part by the contrast of “great city” there with “holy 
city” here. The ‘‘nations” who “trample” are persecutors who are not part of 
the true covenant community, as is clear from Daniel 8 and Isaiah 63. This 
background for the understanding of “trampling” shows that those being meta- 
phorically trampled are not being deceived or becoming apostates but represent 
the true community of faith undergoing persecution. In Revelation the persecu- 
tors include both unbelieving Gentiles and Jews (for the latter see on 2:9-10; 
3:9). 

One possible objection to the above analysis is that 11:2b appears to be 
parallel with Luke 21:24, which predicts the punishment of the Jews: “Jerusalem 
will be trampled underfoot by the nations until the times of the nations be 
fulfilled.” In contrast, our analysis could see John transforming this into a 
prophecy of the persecution of the church.?84 But both Luke’s context (and the 
Synoptic parallels) and Rev. 11:2 are developing the prophecy about end-time 
tribulation from Daniel 7-12.25 In the Synoptic contexts the oppression of 
Jerusalem comes because of Jewish unbelief. But genuine believers suffer to- 


282. So Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 237. 

283. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 270-71. 

284. Which Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 236-37, judges improbable. 

285. For the argument in the Synoptic eschatological discourses see Hartman, Prophecy 


Interpreted, 145-77. 
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gether with unbelieving Jews, as in the Babylonian invasion and captivity. 
Indeed, one of the main purposes of the Synoptic accounts is to prepare Christ's 
followers for imminent suffering so they will not stumble because of it. Rev. 
11:2 develops this particular theme of the Synoptic narrative instead of the idea 


of punishment. 

John is mainly developing the Daniel prophecy of the saints’ suffering by 
combining the persecution of the temple and saints with that of Jerusalem (Dan. 
8:11-13) and adding that it will last for three and a half years (7:25; 9:27; 
11:31-41; 12:7, 11). While he may have the Synoptic tradition in mind, he is 
also going behind that tradition and further interpreting it with the aid of Daniel, 
where ‘‘trampling” is the persecution of the temple and the true saints. That is 
the primary thrust of the prophetic sections about tribulation in Daniel 7-12. 
Perhaps the real question is why Luke develops the “trampling” in the way he 
does. Rev. 11:2 is consistently developing the thought of Daniel. 

Bauckham recently has lent further support to the idea that Daniel is a significant 
background for both the “‘casting out” of the outer court and for the “‘trampling’’ of the 
city.286 11:1-2 continues where 10:7 left off. There John alluded to Dan. 12:7 concerning 
“how long” it would be to the end of history. The angel told Daniel that the end would 
not come until the enemy would “finish shattering the power of the holy people,” and 
a typical Danielic time period is given for the duration until the end (Dan. 12:11). In Rev. 
11:1-2 John interprets Dan. 12:7 with the aid of a similar passage, Dan. 8:13-14, which 
also begins with a “how long?’’ that is answered by a standard Danielic time period. 
Whereas what leads up to the end in Daniel 12 is the “shattering” of the saints, in Dan. 
8:13b what leads up to the end is ‘concerning the regular bummed offering, the transgres- 
sion that makes desolate, and the giving over of the sanctuary and host to be trampled” 
(NRSV). In particular, the conclusion of Dan. 8:11, usually translated ‘‘the place of his 
sanctuary [the court outside the temple building} was cast down,” could viably be 
rendered “the place of his sanctuary was cast out.” This implies that the inner sanctuary 
and the priests in it are preserved in some way from defilement and trampling of the 
outer court by the Gentile powers. This specifically lies behind John’s ‘‘cast out the court 
outside the temple.” Therefore, John alludes to Dan. 8:11-13 to refer to the same reality 
as Dan. 12:7, which for him refers to the physical suffering of the church as the temple, 
but also suggests the spiritual protection of Christians as priests of God, serving in a 
spiritual temple. 

For literal uses of n6A1c see, e.g., 2 Esdras 21:1 (= Neh. 11:1); Isa. 48:2; 52:1; 
66:20; Dan. 9:24; Tob. 13:10(9); Pss. Sol. 8:4; 2 Macc. 1:12; 3:1, 14; 9:14; 15:14; 3 Macc. 
6:5; Matt. 4:5; 27:53. 


Conclusions 


The descriptions of temple, altar, worshipers, outer court, and holy city underline 
different but complementary aspects of the new people of God as, respectively, 
those among whom God uniquely dwells on earth, who have a sacrificial calling, 
whose sacrificial living is the way they worship, especially as this entails suffer- 


286. Climax of Prophecy, 267-73. 
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ing for their witness as a Gentile-Jewish church, and who are the set-apart 
community among whom God is present. If this analysis is correct, then temple 
and city form an inclusio so that God’s indwelling presence in the community 
of believers introduces and concludes the description of God’s people. God's 
people are characterized by his presence even, and especially, in the midst of 
persecution. This theme will be developed in vv 3-13. 

The identification of temple, altar, outer court, and holy city as the Chris- 
tian community is in line with our previous identifications of the church with 
Israelite prophecies, names, and institutions (e.g., see on 1:6-7, 12; 2:9, 17, 
26-27; 3:9, 12; 5:10; 7:2-8, 14-15). The symbolic nature of vv 1-2 is also 
substantiated by the continued use of obvious symbols in vv 3-7. 

That these five descriptions in 11:1-2 can all be figurative and can be 
applied to the believing community has precedent in 3:12, where five similar 
images are figuratively applied to overcomers: pillar, temple, God’s name, the 
name of the city of Jerusalem, and Christ’s new name. 

So also 13:6 portrays the beast’s antagonistic activities toward the believing com- 
munity as “opening his mouth against God, to blaspheme his name and his tabernacle 
— [that is] those who tabernacle in heaven.”’ 

The concluding év adt@ of v 1 has three possible antecedents: the measuring rod, 
the temple, or the altar. The first alternative would be rendered “[measure . . .] with it” 
or “by (means of) it,”287 though xéAcpog (“reed”) is probably too far away to be 
considered a viable antecedent. The second option, the temple, is viable, especially 
because év obt@ can then be rendered in its most typical sense: “those worshiping in it 
[= the temple].’”’ But “‘aliar” is probably the antecedent because it is nearer, though év 
must then be rendered as “by,” “near,” before,” or “at”: “those worshiping at it.’288 
If “temple’’ or “altar” is the antecedent, then the “worshipers” are not to be equated 
with the temple or the altar. If so, especially if the antecedent is “altar,” then the precise 
picture is that of believers dwelling in the midst of God’s presence (= the temple, or 
possibly the altar) as they serve him by sacrificing their lives for his sake (= “worshiping 
at the altar’’). On the other hand, John may not have intended that the metaphors be so 
precisely analyzed. In this case, the temple may refer to God’s presence with and in his 
people, which would identify them as part of the temple, the altar referring to their 
sacrificial destiny and their worship to the priestly service they render to God in the 
temple. Could the xa introducing the phrase ‘‘the ones worshiping in it” possibly even 
function appositionally (i.e., “‘namely [or, that is], the ones worshiping in it,” thus 
equating the worshipers with the temple and altar)? Such a rendering of xai is possible 
in the light of 13:6, where God’s “tabernacle” is clearly defined (though not with xa) 
as ‘‘the-ones tabernacling in heaven” (some translations of 13:6 explicitly have “‘his 
tabernacle, thar is, those tabernacling in heaven” [RSV, NRSV, NASB, Moffatt; essen- 
tially New Living Translation}; see on 13:6). A further hint of an appositional force of 
xal is that, as seen above, John alludes to Dan. 8:11 in Rev. 11:1-2 and in 13:6, which 
is significant since there God’s “‘host”’ of saints appears to be equivalent to “his sanctu- 
ary” (see further on 13:6). 


287. BAGD, 260. 
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God’s Presence among His People Ensures the Triumph of Their 
Prophetic Witness in the Midst of Oppression, Which Results in 
Inaugurated Judgment of Their Oppressors (11:3-6) 


3 Verses 3-6 explain the primary purpose of the “measuring” in vv 1-2. That 
is, God’s establishment of his presence among his end-time community as his 
sanctuary is aimed to ensure the effectiveness of their prophetic witness (on 
pdcptvs, paptupia, and paptupéw see on 1:2, 5, 9; 2:13; 3:14; 6:9). They are 
to be prophets like the great prophets of the OT (like Moses and Elijah, vv 4-6). 
They bear prophetic witmess to Jesus (cf. the waptvg word-group with this sense 
in 1:9; 2:13; 12:11, 17; 17:6). 

The introductory xa Saou (‘‘and I will give’) continues the thought of 
vv 1-2 by stating the effect or aim of the permanent establishment of God's 
presence among his people, despite their suffering. Though God will authorize 
that his people “be given (€566n) to the Gentiles” to suffer under their earthly 
jurisdiction (v 2), yet he will “give” the saints strength to persevere in faith. 
And he will also commission them to prophesy spiritual judgment against their 
persecutors: “and I will give to my two witnesses in order that they will 
prophesy.”289 This shows that the community of faith shares in some way in 
the prophetic recommissioning of John in 10:11, especially since both John 
and the whole community are to prophesy to “peoples, tongues, and na- 
tions,’’290 

The future tense of Sao (“I will give’) and xpogntedoovow (‘they will 
prophesy”) here and of xatr\covow (‘‘they will trample”) in v 2b could mean 
that the events of vv 1-6 are yet to come from John’s perspective. But the tense 
by itself cannot determine the time because the tenses and moods alternate from 
future to present and from indicative to subjunctive in this passage (present 
tenses in vv 4, 5a-b, 6a-b). The future tense verbs probably emphasize divine 
determination rather than future time, just as aorist passive £56@n in v 2 has the 
same sense and does not refer primarily to past time. In the same way ¢56@n 
need not be taken as a classic instance of a prophetic perfect.29! The context 
must be the ultimate determiner of time, and our analysis of the context has 
argued that vv 1-6 include the entire church age — past, present, and future.292 

The ‘‘two witnesses” are not two individual prophets, whether Moses and 
Elijah, Enoch and Elijah, Paul and Peter, or the two Jewish high priests killed 
in A.D. 68.293 Neither are they only a part of the Christian community, whether 


289. For the use of SiS (“‘give’’) in authorization clauses sce on passive ¢866n in 6:2-11. 
In 11:3 the future active has the same nuance. 

290. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 163-65. 

291. As S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 40, does. 

292. Those who restrict the time reference to the future classify the present tenses of vv 4-6 
as ‘‘futuristic presents’; e.g., Mussies, Morphology, 33. 

293. Moses and Elijah according to Lindsey, New World Coming, 149-50; Enoch and Elijah 
according to Seiss, Apocalypse, 242-68: Lang, Revelation, 185 (on the expected return of these OT 
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Jewish Christians or Christian prophets or martyrs. One indication that prophets 
here and elsewhere in the book are not limited to martyrs is the fact that the 
angel (!) who refuses John’s attempts to worship him in 19:10 and 22:9 also 
identifies himself respectively as ‘‘a fellow servant of yours and of your brothers 
who hold the testimony of Jesus . . . the spirit of prophecy” and “‘a fellow servant 
of yours and of your brothers the prophets.” pdpguc (and its word-group) in 


Revelation has not yet taken on the technical definition of “martyr.” It means 
only ‘‘witness.”’294 The two witnesses also do not represent concepts like “the 


word of God” and “‘the testimony of Jesus” because they are portrayed as people 
who perform actions and speak words.295 


Rather, they represent the whole community of faith, whose primary 
Hinetion iy Gea ciglsic-ataeas’ "Juste Tin the Bapist wa om wera 
reappearance of Elijah, but came ‘“‘in the spirit and power of Elijah” (Luke 1:17), 
likewise the witnesses are not Moses and Elijah reincarnated.2%” Nevertheless, 
the two witnesses are patterned after these two OT figures (see on vv 5-6). The 
witnesses are called “‘lampstands’”’ because their word is to burn like a lamp, 
just as Elijah’s “‘word bumed like a lamp” (Sir. 48:1) and as John the Baptist’s 
word was like a “lamp that was buming and was shining” (John 5:35). The 
witnesses have the prophetic mantle of these two prophets. It is improbable that 
the witnesses represent both the church throughout the age, and then two in- 


prophets see 4 Ezra 6:26; Apoc. Elijah 4:7, 5:32; Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter 2; cf. Irenaeus, 
Adversus Haereses 5.5; Tertullian, De Anima 50; Hippolytus, On Daniel 22; Gospel of Nicodemus 
[Acts of Pilate] 25; History of Joseph the Carpenter 31), Paul and Peter according to Munck, Perrus 
and Paulus, e.g., 17-19; Court, Myth and History, 90-104. Against Munck see Satake, Gemeindeord- 
nung, 128-29. The two Jewish high priests martyred in 68 a.D. (cf. Josephus, War 4.314-18) or 
unknown prophets according to Alford, Greek Testament IV, 659; Leivestad, Christ the Conqueror, 
228-30; Walvoord, Revelation, 179. See Considine, “‘Two Witnesses,” 290-92; Prigent, Apocalypse, 
165; Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 19-20; and Mounce, Revelation, 223, for lists of other identifications, 
such as two Jewish Christians martyred by Titus, etc. M. Stuart Apocalypse II, 226-27 implausibly 
identifies the witnesses as Christian prophets predicting the doom of Jerusalem directly prior to A.D. 
70. Neither are the witnesses only a part of the Christian community, whether Jewish Christians 
(Britsch, Offenbarung II, 7-29; Rissi, ‘‘Judenproblem," 49-50, who argues for Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem), specially gifted prophets (A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 504, and apparently Minear, 
New Earth, 99), or martyrs (so Kiddle, Revelation, 183, Caird, Revelation, 134-38, Trites, New 
Testament Concept of Witness, 164-70; Morris, Revelation, 147-48). 

294. See further Trites, ““Mé&ptuc and Martyrdom.” For the use of paptupia (‘witness’) as 
legal testimony see on 1:9. Though the word-group does not always have the legal sense, it is 
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dividuals who are to come at the end of the age.298 The OT had prophesied that 
the entire eschatological community of God’s people would receive the Spirit's 
gift of prophecy (Joel 2:28-32). The early Christian community understood that 
Joel’s prophecy had begun fulfillment in their midst (Acts 2:17-21). This pro- 
phetic gift would be the means by which the entire church would “witness” to 
the whole world (Acts 1:8). 

The corporate identification of the witnesses is warranted by six considera- 
tions. 1. The witnesses are called “two lampstands” in v 4, which should be 
identified as the churches. Similarly Sifre Deut. 10 and Pesikta Rabbati 51.4 
liken righteous Israelites of the end time to the lampstand of Zech. 4:2-3, and 
Pesikta Rabbati 7.7 interprets the same lampstand as representing “all Israel.” 
More important is the explicit identification of the lampstands in Rev. 1:20: “the 
seven lampstands are the seven churches.” It is unlikely that the lampstands are 
different here than in ch. 1. And just as the lampstands there are identified as 
“a kingdom and priests,” as is the entire church in 5:10, so 11:4 associates the 
witnesses with kingly and priestly functions (see on 11:4). 

2. Verse 7 says that “‘the beast . . . will make war with them and overcome 
them.” This is based on Dan. 7:21, where the last evil kingdom prophesied by 
Daniel persecutes not an individual but the nation of Israel. , 

3. The corporate interpretation is pointed to by the statement in vv 9-13 
that the entire world of unbelievers will see the defeat and resurrection of the 
witnesses. This means that the witnesses are visible throughout the earth. But 
this argument has no force for those like Lindsey? who think that John has in 
mind an episode that will be seen on worldwide television! 

4. The two witnesses prophesy for three and a half years, the same length of 
time that “‘the holy city,” “the woman,” and “those tabernacling in heaven’’ are 
to be oppressed (11:2; 12:6, 14; 13:6). If these texts speak of the persecution of a 
community, then it is plausible to identify the witnesses likewise. If the image of 
an individual woman signifies the community of faith existing during the three and 
a half years, then the image of two individual prophets might also represent the 
same reality during the same time period (similarly an individual harlot represents 
the ungodly community in ch. 17). If it is correct to see 11:3 continuing what is in 
the preceding two verses, then the two witnesses are another depiction of the true 
Israel, “the holy city,” during its time of distress. As already noted, the period of 
three and a half years is based on Dan. 7:25; 12:7, 11 (and perhaps Dan. 9:27), 
which prophesies a time of tribulation for Israe) as a community. The number 
represents a concept rather than a literal enumeration, as with other numbers 
throughout the Apocalypse (see the comments on, e.g., 1:4, 12, 16, 20; 2:10; 3:10; 
4:4-7; 5:1, 6; 6:1-8; 7:1-9; 9:5, 10, 14-15). Here the figurative emphasis is on the 
the true covenant community experiencing tnbulation, irrespective of how long 
the tribulation lasts in literal time. 


298. As Ladd, Revelation, 154, altempts to argue. 
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5. Often elsewhere in the book the entire community of believers is 
identified as the source of “testimony” to Jesus (6:9; 12:11, 17; 19:10; 20:4). 

6. A final hint that these prophets are not two individuals comes from 
observing that the powers of both Moses and Elijah are attributed to both the 
two witnesses equally, and not divided among them.3 They are identical 
prophetic twins.30! 

But why are there two witnesses instead of, for example, seven, in accord 
with the number of the lampstands in ch. 1? The difference is not intended to 
elicit the idea of individuality but just the opposite. The number two is from the 
OT law requiring at least two witnesses as a just basis for judging an offense 
against the law (Num. 35:30; Deut. 17:6; 19:15). The legal principle is continued 
in the NT on the basis of Deut. 19:15 (cf. Matt. 18:16; Luke 10:1-24, where 
there are thirty-five groups of two witnesses each; John 8:17; 2 Cor. 13:1; 1 Tim. 
5:19; Heb. 10:28). Therefore, the emphasis is on a just or valid legal witness, 
For this reason God sometimes sends two angels to announce judgment, to 
execute judgment, or to validate the truth of a divine communication (e.g., 
2 Macc. 3:26, 33; 3 Macc. 6:18; 2 En. 1:4; pseudo-Philo 27:10; 64:5-9; 3 Enoch 
18:23-24; Luke 24:3-9; Acts 1:10-11; Gospel of Peter 36-42; two humans can 
play the same role: 1Q22). 

This legal atmosphere is enhanced by the use of paptupica (‘witness’), 
which we have seen refers to a legal witness (see on 1:9). This nuance is bome 
out by observing that in at least six of the nine uses of the word in the Apocalypse 
it refers to a witness that is rejected by the world’s legal system and that results 
in penal consequences (so 1:9; 6:9; 12:11, 17; 20:4). This is clearly the case 
with pdaiptus in 11:3 and paptupta. in 11:7. In fact, rejection of the Christians’ 
witness in the world court here becomes a basis for judgment of the persecutors 
in the heavenly court. ‘ 

Another possible reason for the number two is that only two lampstands 
(churches) among the seven in the Jetters (chs. 2—3) are not rebuked for some 
inadequacy in their witness. If so, in v 3 this would emphasize further the 
effective witness of the church. Some argue that two lampstands, as opposed to 
the seven of chs. 2-3, indicate that only a part of the church is in mind in 11:3ff. 
— either prophets, martyrs,302 or Jewish Christians. This is a possible figurative 
meaning, but it comes close to a literal view in that the conclusion is reached 
that 11:3-4 refers to two-sevenths of the church.203 But that all the churches in 
chs. 1-3 were called to be witnessing ‘‘lampstands” suggests that the focus here, 
where the witness is described, is on the church as a whole. Our entire discussion 
of ch. 11 bears out this figurative emphasis. 


300, Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 275-16. 
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The witnesses are ‘clothed in sackcloth,” which suggests mouming over 
the judgment that their message will result in, possibly with the hope that some 
may repent.304 The OT refers to sackcloth primarily with a view to mourning 
over judgment, though sometimes repentance is also in mind, 27 of about 42 
OT occurrences refer only to mourning, and an additional 13 refer to mourning 
together with repentance. Likewise, in Matt. 11:21 and Luke 10:13 oGxxog is 
used in reference to repentant mourning. Just as Elijah (2 Kgs. 1:8) and his 
typological counterpart, John the Baptist (Mark 1:6), were attired in sackcloth, 
so the church is similarly clothed, since its members have the same prophetic 
calling (for sackcloth as the garb of the prophet who laments over the sin and 
judgment of others see Asc. Isa. 2:9-11).305 The OT legal background of “two 
witnesses” noted above and the evidence of the following verses bear out the 
emphasis on mourning because of judgment. The stress on judgment is also 
apparent from the witnesses’ judicial relationship to their persecutors (esp. vv 
5-6) and from the fact that their prophetic task is not a hopeful evangelistic 
campaign, as 11:13 bears out (see the comments there). 

4 Verses 5-6 show that judgment is inaugurated through the witnesses 
themselves in that part of the essential content of their testimony is the guilty verdict 
against those rejecting the testimony. But the identification of the witnesses is 
defined in more detail in v 4 before the inaugurated verdict is portrayed in vv 5-6. 

The legal nature of the testimony is intensified by the position of the 
witnesses as they bear their testimony in an unseen courtroom, “‘standing before 
the Lord of the earth.”” The Lord is the earth’s omniscient judge because “‘his 
eyes .. . range to and fro throughout the earth” (cf. Zech. 4:10, 14; Rev. 5:7). 
This proximity to the Lord also emphasizes the witnesses’ direct divine inspira- 
tion and commission.>°6 Though they live in a world of danger, they are never 
far from their Lord’s sovereign presence. Nothing can separate them from their 
secure relationship with him.*0’ This idea appears to be part of a larger concep- 
tion, since in Jewish writings “standing before the Lord” connoted an eternally 
secure relationship of the faithful with God (e.g., Jub. 30:18-20; 1QH 4[12).21; 
18.24-29[21.9-14). 

The lampstands in the tabernacle and the temple were in the presence of 
God, and the light that emanated from them apparently represented the presence 
of God (see Num. 8:1-4; in Exod. 25:30-31 the lampstand is mentioned directly 
after the “‘bread of presence”’; likewise 40:4; 1 Kgs. 7:48-49). Likewise, the 
lamps on the lampstand in Zech. 4:2-5 are interpreted as representing God's 
presence or Spirit, which was to empower Israel (= the lampstand, v 6) to finish 
rebuilding the temple, despite resistance (cf. vv 4:6-9). 


304. G. Stablin views sackcloth here as connoting the task of threatening punishment (TDNT 
VII, 63). 

305. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 184. 

306. So Kraft, Offenbarung, 157. 

307. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 156-67. 
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So now the new Israel, the church, as God’s spiritual temple on earth, is 
to draw its power from the Spirit, the divine presence, before God’s throne in 
its drive to stand against the world. This continues the theme from 11:1-3 of 
God's establishment of his presence among his end-time community as his 
sanctuary, which is aimed to ensure the effectiveness of its prophetic witness. 
The temple of vv 1-2 can be harmed externally but not internally, and this theme 
is continued by the portrayal of the witnessing church as a temple that is 
vulnerable to the beast’s attacks (11:7-10) but is ultimately immune to any fatal 
consequences of the attack (11:11-12),308 

The witnesses are identified as ‘‘the two olive trees and the two lamp- 
stands.” As noted above, “‘lampstands” refer to the church, since that was the 
repeated meaning of “‘lampstands” in chs. 1~2. It would be “‘a defiance of 
common sense to use the same distinctive symbol for two different ideas, within 
the compass of one book.’’309 

Olive trees and lampstands together, along with the concluding clause of 
v 4, come from Zech. 4:14 (cf. 4:2-3, 11-14). In Zechariah’s vision the lampstand 
represented the second temple (the part representing the whole), for which 
Zerubbabel had laid the foundation (see above on 1:13-15). On either side was 
an olive tree that provided oil for the lamps. Zechariah interprets the olive trees 
as “the anointed ones who are standing before the Lorp of the whole earth” 
(4:14), that is, as Joshua the high priest and Zerubbabel. 

The meaning of the entire vision in Zechariah 4 is summarized in vv 6-10. 
Though the building of the temple had begun, opposition from hostile powers 
halted the work (“the mountain” of v 7 probably representing the Persians or 
other lesser local forces). The main point of Zechariah 4 is divine assurance that 
the opposition will be overcome and the temple completed — “not by [fleshly] 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit” and manifold grace (vv 6-9) — even 
though the initial construction appeared inauspicious and the possibility of 
completion improbable in view of the opposition (v 10a). God will provide his 
fruitful Spirit (the oil) and cause it to issue forth from the priest and the king 
(the olive trees) to lead to the completion of the temple. It is notable that the 
“stone” of Zech. 3:9 is associated with “seven eyes,” which are to be identified 
with the ‘‘seven eyes of the Lorp” in 4:10. In both cases the eyes providentially 
watch over the foundation stone of the temple and figuratively indicate that the 
laying of that stone is divine assurance that the temple will be completed. 

This background shows the appropriateness of John’s use of Zech. 4:14 
at this point. His creative use of Zechariah does not violate its meaning in its 
original context.3!9 John has spoken of the establishment and preservation of 
the true temple, despite opposition, in 11:1-2, and now he uses Zech. 4:14 as a 
climax to the same section. Just as the priest and the king there were the Spirit's 


308. So Minear, ‘Ontology and Ecclesiology,”’ 98. 
309. Kiddle, Revelation, 181. 
310. Though ef. Court, Myth and History, 91-92. 
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key means for the establishment of the temple against opposition, so here two 
witnesses are likewise empowered by the Spirit to perform the same role in 
relation to the temple of 11:1-2. As with the temple in Zechariah 4, the spiritual 
temple of God appears insignificant, especially because it is invisible, and its 
destiny seems questionable because it is opposed by worldly powers. The Tar- 
gum sees Zechariah’s antagonistic ‘“‘mountain” as Rome, which is the opponent 
John has in mind (Targ. Ps.-J. Zech. 4:7;3!! see below on Rev. 11:8). Despite 
resistance, the Christian community’s successful establishment as God's temple 
throughout the church age is assured by means of the Spirit’s empowerment of 
the church's faithful prophetic witness (see on 1:13-15; 19:10). Of course, as 
observed above in the discussion of 11:1-2, the church is a temple because of 
its identification with Christ, who is the true temple. The Spirit itself is evidence 
of Christ’s victory through the resurrection. Targ. Ps.-J. Zech. 4:7 similarly 
identifies the comerstone of the temple as the Messiah, who will ensure the 
completion of the temple by defeating the evil kingdoms. 

The allusion to Zechariah enforces the thought of the prophet’s inspiration 
by the Spirit, since John has already identified the lamps of Zechariah 4 with 
God’s Spirit (4:5; 5:6).312 Rev. 11:4 is a symbolic picture of the church’s 
commission in Acts 1:8. In contrast with Zechariah, the priestly and kingly 
figures are not individuals but represent the church universal. Indeed, the dual 
kingly-priestly role of the corporate church has already been explicitly affirmed 
(1:6; 5:10), and will be again (20:6). Similarly, Jewish writings interpreted Zech. 
4:3, 11-14 as referring generally to priestly and royal figures, as well as to all 
the righteous in Israel (see below). 

The broader context of Zechariah 4 shows the richness of the connection 
to the present context: (1) in Zech. 1:16-17 and 2:1-5 an angel ‘“‘measures’’ 
Jerusalem to signify that it will surely be reestablished so that ‘‘God’s house 
will be built in it,” and God “will be the glory in her midst” (cf. Rev. 11:1-2). 
(2) However, Satan, together with the world powers, opposed the reestablish- 
ment of God’s temple in Jerusalem (Zech. 3:1-2; 4:7), just as the beast and the 
world oppose the witnesses (Rev. 11:5-10). 

Jewish writings interpreted Zech. 4:2-3, 11-14 as referring generally to priestly 
and royal figures (cf. Midr Rab. Num. 18.16-17; Midr, Rab. Lam. 1.16, 51; Pesikta 
Rabbati 8.4) and sometimes understood the same verses as referring to priestly and kingly 
figures with specific messianic connotations (CD 9.10-11; Midr. Rab. Num. 14.13; ARN 
30b; and perhaps Testament of Simeon 7:1-2 and Test. Levi 2:10-11).33 Rev. 20:4-6 
shows that these king-priests are not just martyrs or some other special group in the 
church but the whole people of God.3!4 In b. Sanhedrin 24a the two olive trees of Zech. 


4:3, 12-14 are interpreted as those skilled in applying Torah (halakah), which is com- 
parable to the prophetic testimony of the two witnesses in Rev. 11:5-6. 


311. Codex f in Sperber, Bible in Aramaic III, 482. 

312. Prigent, Apocalypse, 166-67. 

313. In the Kairaite tradition the two figures of Zech. 4:14 are identified with a messianic 
Elijah and a Messiah ben David (Wieder, ‘‘Doctrine of the Two Messiahs among the Kairaites’’). 

314. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 129-30. 


The golden lampstand of Zechariah 4 was also viewed in Jewish writings as a 
figurative representation of the righteous in Israel. It is particularly identified with 
Israelites from all epochs gathered at the end of time (see on 1:12 for references). 

Midr. Rab. Num. on Num. 8:2-3 affirms that the reward for Israel continually 
lighting the seven lamps on the lampstand will be that God will preserve their ‘‘souls 
from all evil things’’ (15.4) and that their blessings will “never be abolished” (15.6). 
God’s presence dwells in the light of these seven lamps (15.9). 

Some texts omit “the two olive trees” from the beginning of v 4 because a scribe’s 
eye jumped from the first af vo directly to the second (so 2053" pc). 

N? 1006 1841 1854 2053 and MA replace masculine plural éotdres (‘‘standing”) 
with feminine plural eotwoa to agree with feminine plural al 840 éAaion xal al Sto 
Avxzviat al (“the two olive trees and the two lampstands”). The masculine plural may 
be another instance of John’s stylistic lack of concord, though it may merely be a 
resumption of the introductory masculine plural obtot (“these’’),3!5 or it may be mascu- 
line merely to correspond with the male persons behind the symbolism (Moses and 
Elijah),3'6 or it may well have been inserted following al 800 éAaion xal ai S00 Avyvieu 
to maintain the order of wording in Zechariah 4, where feminine at 500 éAcian in direct 
connection with the lampstand in 4:1) is identified in the following verses as the mascu- 
line of 500 viol ... napectiixacty 16 xupin naon, Tis vic (“the two sons... [who] 
stand by the Lorb of all the earth,” Zech. 4:14; one LXX variant [393] reads the explicit, 
though unusual, masculine form o1 napeotnxovow for napeotixacty). 

5 The purpose and effects of the ‘‘measuring” are explained further. Now 
the fire of the Spirit burning on the two lampstands is seen to be unquenchable, 
which makes the lampstands themselves spiritually invincible.3!7 The souls of 
the witnesses cannot be harmed because they are protected by the invisible 
sanctuary within which they dwell. “If anyone wishes to harm them’’ because 
of their prophetic witness, then such people themselves will be harmed by the 
witnesses. God’s assured presence among his people guarantees that they will 
not be harmed in any ultimate, eternal sense. Therefore, the powers given to 
them in vv 5-6 do not demonstrate outwardly their prophetic legitimation but 
indicate rather God’s protection of them.3!8 They may undergo bodily, economic, 
political, or social harm, but their eternal covenant status with God will not be 
affected. One reason they were measured was so that they would prosper in their 
prophetic witness despite persecution. Though they may suffer and even die, 
they will invincibly and successfully carry out the spiritual mission for which 
they have been ‘‘measured” and commissioned,?!9 to which v 7a attests (“when 
they complete their testimony” ). Their witness focuses on the redemptive history 
of Jesus (e.g., see on 1:9; 6:9), especially his death, resurrection, and lordship 
(e.g., see on 1:12-18 and ch. 5). V 5 portrays those who reject the witnesses’ 
message and oppress them. Rejection of the testimony lays the basis for the 
future, consummative judgment. When hostile repudiation of the witness occurs, 
the final judgment of the oppressors is set in motion by the truth of the prophetic 


315. So Robertson, Grammar, 410, 704. 

316. Cf. Mussies, Morphology, 138. 

317. Cf. Wilcock, | Saw Heaven Opened, 105. 
318. Cf. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 125. 

319. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 167. 
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message, which includes warming of judgment (cf. John 12:48: “the word I 
spoke is what will judge him on the last day’’). 

This initial legal and spiritual phase of the last judgment is expressed by 
the concluding clauses respectively of v 5a and v 5b. The first such clause, “fire 
proceeds from their mouths and consumes their enemies,” is not to be taken 
literally.32° It is best viewed as the legal pronouncement of the ensuing judgment 
of the enemies. This indictment is actually a beginning phase of that judgment 
and so, at least to that extent, sets it in motion. 

’ This figurative understanding receives support elsewhere in the Apoca- 
lypse. In 1:16 (cf. 2:12, 16) and 19:15, 21 John figuratively portrays Christ 
judging his enemies by means of “a sharp sword proceeding from his mouth.” 
The same picture in 2:16 alludes to some form of temporal punishment, whereas 
19:15, 21 has to do with the defeat of Christ’s enemies at the parousia. The 
sword in Christ’s mouth is a metaphor for his pronouncement of the truth, 
including condemnation of sinners through his word (as implied by 19:10-13; 
cf. 2:23 with Heb. 4:12). The fire from the witnesses’ mouth in Rev. 11:5 has 
the same condemnatory sense but is not spoken at the consummation, as is 
Christ’s indictment. But it may be temporally parallel in part with the meta- 
phorical indictment issued by Christ in 2:16. 

The figurative interpretation of these references in chs. 1, 2, 11, and 19 
finds an explicit parallel in 4 Ezra 13:25-39. There the vision of the Son of man 
burning the wicked by fire proceeding from his mouth (13:10-11) is interpreted 
as his “‘rebuking”’ them, “‘reproaching them . . . with the tortures with which 
they are destined to be tortured” and “‘destroying them without labor by the 
Law.” The same figurative picture of the Messiah’s righteous judgment is given 
in Isa. 11:4: “the will strike the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips he will slay the wicked.” The messianic judgment is likewise 
figuratively portrayed elsewhere in Jewish writings (Pss. Sol. 17:24-26; cf. ] En. 
62:2). Similarly, in the OT God’s judgment is pictured as fire coming from his 
mouth and devouring (2 Sam. 22:9; Ps: 18:8; cf. Ps. 97:3; Asc. Isa. 4:18). 

The prophetic tasks generally associated with Jeremiah and Elijah may be 
in mind (recollection of Jeremiah may have been inspired by expectation, re- 
flected in Matt. 16:13-14, that Jeremiah would come again). The judgment given 
through Jeremiah is also metaphorical: ‘‘Because you have spoken this word, 
behold, J have given my words in your mouth [as] fire . . . and it will consume 
them” (Jer. 5:14; cf. S{Scpu [“give’] here in the LXX and Rev. 11:3). As in 
Rev. 11:5, Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning repentance became a tool of judg- 
ment when the nation rejected the exhortation. Likewise, in perhaps partial 
response to King Ahaziah’s idolatry, Elijah repeatedly called down fire to con- 
sume the king’s soldiers (cf. 4 Kgdms. 1:10-17: xatéBn mip .. . xa xetédoryev, 


320. A similar metaphor occurs in 2 En. 1:5, where the two angels guiding Enoch are 


siraultaneously portrayed as having “‘out of their mouths . . . fire coming forth,” and as “singing.” 
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“fire descended . . . and consumed”: cf. also Joseph in Jos. Asen, 25 and 
Abraham in Test. Abr. A 10:11-12). Elijah called down this fire “‘to prove... 
he was a true prophet’’ (Josephus, Ant. 9.23; cf. 4 Kgdms. 1:10). The echo of 
Elijah here in Revelation anticipates the explicit reference to him in the next 
verse. Moses’ prophetic office was also demonstrated by his ability to call down 
fire from heaven to judge the ungodly. Moses and Elijah were sometimes 
compared partly on the basis of their ability to call down fire (Philo, Vit. Mos. 
2.282-84; Pesikta Rabbati 4). 

The same clause, mip éxnopevetar tx tod otdpatoc abta@v (‘fire 
proceeds from their mouth”) occurs twice in 9:17-18, though in different word- 
order the first time. There fire comes from the mouths of demonic horses to slay 
antagonistic earth-dwellers. The use of that metaphor refers to the execution of 
spiritual and perhaps physical death of unbelievers by the demonic horses, which 
is a first stage of securing them for their great judgment in 14:10 and 21:8. In 
our discussion of 9:17-18 we saw that the same parallels from Revelation 1, 2, 
and 19, 4 Ezra, Psalms of Solomon, and I Enoch point to this sort of figurative 
interpretation of the picture there. That conclusion supports and is consistent 
with a figurative interpretation of the fire metaphor in 11:5. Rev. 9:17-18 together 
with 2:16 also provides precedents for this fire metaphor being applied to an 
inaugurated, nonconsummative judgment, which is likely the case here also. 
9:17-18 is not an announcement of judgment but a beginning of judgment. In 
11:5 the pronouncement itself is either a first stage of judgment, or it unleashes 
the initial phase of the final judgment.32! Both may be the case. That the fire is 
actually said to ‘‘consume their enemies” shows the reality of the beginning 
judgment. 

The manner of the judgment is further explained in 11:5b. Those who 
attempt to kill the witnesses will themselves be killed. This is typical of the 
judgments delineated in the Mosaic law, where the pattern of the punishment 
fits the crime (lex talionis). In fact, this is a continued allusion to Deut. 19:15, 
which was first hinted at in v 3. Not only were two witnesses required in order 
for a just verdict to be rendered, but the punishment often was to be patterned 
after the crime itself: ‘‘then you shall do to him just as he intended to do to his 
brother” (Deut. 19:19). Num. 35:30 may also be echoed: “‘If anyone kills a 
person, the murderer shall be put to death at the mouth of witnesses, but no 
person shall be put to death on the testimony of one witness” (cf. Lev. 24: 17-21). 

The ironic pattern of justice in 11:5b is repeated elsewhere in the Apoca- 
lypse (see on 16:6; 13:10; 18:5-7). The witnesses of the church are sometimes 
even killed on account of their testimony (so also 2:13; 6:11; 13:15), but encoded 
in the church’s prophetic message is the declaration of spiritual death for all 
those rejecting the witness. 


What follows shows that et with the subjunctive in v 5b (“If anyone should want 
to harm”) does not introduce a conditional element in the narrative but is like ef with 
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indicative at the beginning of the verse (‘‘If anyone wants to harm’’), describing a situation 
construed as real.322 Some mss. interpreted it this way by substituting the indicative (e1 
tic @eAe1) for subjunctive ef tig GeAtion (C M, Prim). Brooks and Winbery consider the 
construction a “grammatical error which later scribes corrected,” 323 but Porter notes that 
the construction is well known in Hellenistic Greek and occurs even in classical 
sources.324 

6 This verse is laden with layers of OT background. 


THE MINISTRIES OF MOSES AND ELWAH 
AS A MODEL FOR THE TWO WITNESSES 


The penal effect of the witnesses’ prophetic announcement of judgment is 
inaugurated during the period of their witness. Not all the witnesses die from 
persecution, though they do suffer. They inflict spintual punishments by means 
of their continuing witness during persecution. They have prophetic ‘‘authority”’ 
in executing these punishments. Their ‘‘authority” is patterned after the prophet- 
ic authority by which Elijah and Moses carried out their punitive tasks against 
their opponents. This is highlighted by John’s use of é€ovoia (“authority’’) 
twice in correlating the ministries of the two OT prophets to the two witnesses. 
They are the fulfillment of the OT and Jewish expectation that the prophets 
Moses and Elijah were to come again before the end of history to restore Israel 
and to judge the ungodly (see below for references to this hope). 

Indeed, in Mark 9:4-7 Elijah and Moses appear in order to witness to 
God’s declaration that Jesus is God’s Son. “‘My two witnesses” of Rev. 11:3 
likely has these two figures in mind.325 The allusions to the two prophets may 
imply that the witnesses testify to what the Law (represented by Moses) and the 
Prophets (represented by Elijah) ultimately pointed to.326 That the witnesses are 
called “lampstands” (v 4) is suitable, since the OT often portrays the Law 
metaphorically as a “light” or lamp (e.g., Ps. 119:105; Prov. 6:23; Test. Lev. 
14:4; ps.-Philo 15:6). The number “‘two”’ also fits the association with the Law, 
since the number is based on the OT requirement that there be a minimum of 
two witnesses to condemn a transgressor of the Law (see on v 3). 

This identification with the Law is reflected also in Midr Rab. Deut. 


322. Cf. BAGD, 219. 

323. J. A. Brooks and C. L, Winbery, Syntax of New Testament Greek (Lanham: University 
Press of America, 1979), 121. 

324. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 309. 

325. So Court, Myth and History, 98. 

326. So, e.g., Charles, Revelation 1, 283: J. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 595-96; Feuillet, 
Johannine Studies, 245-47, McDowell, Meaning and Message, 113, Ladd, Revelation, 154-55; 
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3.16-17, where the two tablets of the Law in Deut. 10:1 are said to “correspond 
to two witnesses (that must testify to a cause] . . . to this world and the world 
to come.” The Midrash then identifies the two witnesses as Moses and Elijah: 
Moses not only served “‘in this world,” but “‘so too in the time to come when 
I [God] bring Elijah, the prophet, to them, the two of you will come together.” 
Here the judicial role of Moses and Elijah is emphasized. The specific allusions 
are to Elijah’s prevention of rain in Israel (1 Kings 11; cf. Deut. 11:16-17) and 
Moses’ turning water into blood (Exod. 7:17-25). Both inflictions were responses 
to kings who persecuted God's people, disobeyed God, and were idolaters. The 
plagues were not intended to induce repentance but were punishments of kings 
who were hardened and intractable. 

The same is true in Rev. 11:6, except that the focus is no longer on either 
individual prophets or kings. Now the whole prophetic community of the church 
executes afflictions against antagonistic idolaters and reprobates who persecute 
the church. The last clause of 11:6 concludes that the city of God “strikes the 
ungodly community with every manner of plague,” following the wording of 
the summary of the Egyptian plagues in 1 Sam. 4:8. 

It is not beyond possibility that Peter and Paul are part of the model here 
along with Moses and Elijah, since they represented respectively the church’s 
witness to Jews and to Gentiles (Gal. 2:7-9). Furthermore, they were both put 
to death in Rome for their witness.327 The description of the two witnesses is 
drawn according to a “transcendental model” of all true prophets, ‘taking as a 
central clue the story of Jesus’ appearance in Jerusalem and describing the 
common vocation in language drawn from the stories of many prophets.’’328 

If our figurative interpretation of 11:1-5 has been correct, then the plagues 
mentioned in v 6 are also to be understood as figurative. The figurative use of 
the exodus plague imagery throughout the first six trumpets and in early Jewish 
literature also bears out a figurative analysis (see pp. 485-89 above). The shutting 
up of the heaven and lack of rain is imagery of heavenly intervention, which is 
a sign (as in 8:10-12), revealing that people are being judged because they have 
violated the covenantal and moral order that God has established on earth. As 
in the OT, so here judgment comes because of idolatry (so 1 Kgs. 17:1; Lev. 
26:1, 19). The ceasing of the regular order of the course of nature in the heavens 
is probably not literal but refers to all those divinely ordained events intended 
to remind the persecutors that their idolatry is folly, that they are separated from 


327. For comparisons between the figures in 11:5-6 and Peter and Paul see Munck, Petrus 
und Paulus, 1950; Court, Myth and History, 90-104. 

328. So Minear, New Earth, 103. With respect to the “transcendental pattern” of all genuine 
prophets, which the depiction of the two witnesses shares, see also Jub. 1:12-13, which says of the 
OT prophets collectively: ‘I will send wimesses to them, that I may witmess against them . . . and 
they will slay the witnesses and will persecute those who seek the law." Jub. 30:4, 15-18 affirms 
that ‘‘the two sons of Jacob” (Simeon and Levi) executed plagues on the ungodly “‘and slew all in 
torments,” and that their actions are to be followed by faithful Israelites in punishing those who 
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the living God, and that they are already experiencing an initial form of judg- 
ment. Such events cause them to live in fear and terror in response to their 
desperate plight (see on 8: 10-12). 

The three and a half year ministry of torment inflicted by the witnesses 
corresponds not only to the length of Christ’s ministry but also to Elijah’s 
ministry of judgment ‘“‘when the sky was shut up for three years and six months” 
(Luke 4:25; Jas. 5:17).329 The fire unleashed from the witnesses’ mouths in 11:5 
further confirms their connection with Elijah, whose prophetic ministry of judg- 
ment was attested by fire descending from heaven. The precedent of comparing 
Elijah’s ministry to a lamp and his prophetic word to fire is seen already in, for 
example, Sir. 48:1: “then stood up Elijah the prophet as fire, and his word burned 
like a lamp.” And just as Elijah’s ministry ends with Israel “‘not repenting” or 
“departing from their sins” (Sir. 48:15), so also the ministry of John’s two 
witnesses is met by the same response (see 11:11-13; cf. 9:20). 

But the literal ministry of destroying enemies by fire like Elijah is no 
longer suitable in the gospel age. That sort of ministry is transmuted to a spiritual 
level in the lives of the gospel’s suffering servants. Partial precedent may be 
found in comparing Luke 9:54-62 with Luke 10:1-16: an allusion to Elijah’s 
Ministry of judging by literal fire is followed by a teaching on the difficulty of 
discipleship and is applied figuratively to the preaching of judgment by the 
seventy disciples, as they are commissioned by Christ and sent out two-by-two. 
The figurative application in the Revelation text is evident from the fact that no 
fire ever came from any prophet’s mouth in the OT. Furthermore, Elijah called 
down fire from heaven, whereas in Revelation 11 fire comes from the prophets’ 
mouths. The church does not have precisely the same prophetic authority as 
Moses, Elijah, or Christ since the prophetic ministry is not now attested by such 
miracles. Nevertheless, the church’s prophets stand before God’s presence like 
the prophets of old (v 4) and in contrast to the masses of Israelites who were 
excluded from the closer divine fellowship that accompanies the Spirit’s pro- 
phetic gifting. Consequently, the church’s witness has prophetic authority, and 
the church’s testimony cares with it judgment in response to unbelief and 
persecution and blessing in response to belief. 

The church’s prophetic declaration of God’s truth concerning the gospel, 
including the message of final judgment, unleashes torments toward those who 
remain ultimately impenitent. The torments anticipate the last judgment and 
harden the reprobate in their sinful stance, making them ever more ripe for the 
punishment of the great day. These torments primarily affect the spiritual realm 
of a person, especially plaguing his or her conscience. This is evident from 
11:10, where the earth-dwellers rejoice because of the death of the prophets who 
“tormented” (éBacdvicav) them. The earlier effect of the prophets’ ministry 


“34 329. See Mounce. Revelation, 225 on this figure for the cessation of rain dunng Elijah’s 
ministry in relation to the more indefinite time references (but less than three years) in 1 Kgs. 17:1 
and 18:1. Vitae Prophetarum 21:5 sets the period at three years. 
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caused the ungodly to be discouraged over their desperate plight. Perhaps Felix 
is an example of the kind of torment suffered by the unrighteous when they 
reject the gospel message: Paul “‘was discussing righteousness, self-control, and 
the judgment to come,” and Felix had Paul sent away because of fear and 
resentment of the truth (Acts 24:25). 

In m. Aboth 2.10 the words of the wise teachers of Torah do harm to those who 
do not obey them. This harm is likened to “the sting of a scorpion . . . the hiss of a 
serpent . . . coals of fire.” John similarly sees that rejection of the prophets’ witness lets 
loose judgments that he portrays in ch. 9 as being executed by demonic scorpions and 
serpents. 

For the OT and Jewish expectation that the prophets Moses and Elijah would come 
again before the end of history to restore Israel and to judge the ungodly see, for Moses, 
Deut. 18:15; John 1:21; 6:14; 7:40; Acts 3:22-23; CD 9.10-11; 4QTest. 4-8; 1 Macc. 
4:44-46; Josephus, Ant. 20.97-99; Targ. Pal. Deut. 33; Midr. Rab. Exod. 2.4; Midr. Rab. 
Deut. 2.9; Sifre Deut., Piska 355; J. Jeremias, TDNT IV, 856-73; for Elijah, Mal. 3:1-5; 
4:1-6; Sir. 48:1-10; Matt. 11:10-14; 27:47, 49, Mark 9:11-13; 15:35-36; Luke 1:15-17; 
pseudo-Philo 48:1; m. Eduyoth 8.7; b. Menahoth 45a; Midr. Rab. Exod. 18.12; Midr. Rab. 
Num. 14.4; Midr. Rab. Cant. 1.1 §9; Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer 43, Ginzberg, Legends IV, 
233-35; Justin, Dialogue 49:1; Jeremias, TDNT II, 928-41; for the expectation that both 
would come see Midr. Rab. Deut. 3.17; 4 Ezra 6:26, though the latter may refer to Elijah 
and Enoch; Pesikra Rabbati 4, which also draws out extensive comparisons between the 
two. Targ. Jer. Exod. 12 asserts that Moses and the royal Messiah “will proceed together” 
in the time to come; see Hahn, Titles, 352-406, for discussion of the two expectations in 
Judaism; cf. Targ. Cant. 4:5 and 7:4 for the expectation of two messiahs, who are 
compared to Moses and Aaron; for literature on the Jewish expectation of two messiahs 
see K. Berger, Auferstehung, 265-66. 

Our analysis of the witnesses has a precedent in Qumran. The Qumran Scroll of 
the Rule (1QS 8.4-10) portrays the entire community as the true temple, which cannot 
be destroyed, and as ‘‘witnesses of truth unto judgment . . . and to bring down punishment 
on the wicked . . . and to decree the judgment of wickedness.” Furthermore, Qumran 
also combined Zechariah 4 with Deut. 18:15-18 to speak of the end-time coming of the 
Prophet (like Moses) and of the priestly and kingly messiahs (CD 9.10-11, 4QTest 3-8). 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE TWO WITNESSES’ MINISTRY TO 
THE TRUMPET PLAGUES 


The nature of the plagues and torment is likely the same as that experienced by 
the ungodly from the first six trumpets, especially the first two woes (for 
explanation of the torment and the Jewish and OT background see on 9:5-6).330 
This is pointed to by the following Jexical and conceptual parallels: (J) Both 
are referred to as “plagues” (nAnyt, nAtiaoa, 8:12; 9:20; 11:6) (2) directed 
against ‘‘earth-dwellers” (tovg xatomodvtac Eni THs YG, 8:13; 11:10) (3) by 
beings whose mouths have been ‘‘authorized”’ to judge (€Eovoia, 9:3, 10, 19; 
11:6). (4) The plagues include famine conditions (cf. 8:8-9; locusts in 9:7-10; 
11:6a), (5) “killing” (Gxoxtetvw, 9:15, 18, 20; 11:5), and (6) “harming” 


330. So also Lenski, Revelation, 339; Giblin, “Revelation 11.1-13,” 444. 
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(&Bixéeo, 9:10, 19; 11:5) (7) “fire proceeding out of the mouth” of executioners 
(xdp éxnopevetar Ex tod otépatos adtav, 9:17-18; 11:5; cf. 16:8-9), (8) water 
becoming “blood” (aia, 8:8; 11:6), and (9) effects in and from “heaven” 
(ovpavéc, 8:10; 9:1; 11:6; cf. 8:12). (10) The plagues also have the effect of 
“tormenting” the minds of unbelievers by reminding them of their hopeless 
spiritual plight, which results in forms of depression (Bacavicpd¢ and the verbal 
cognate, 9:5-6; 11:10). (11) The narratives of the first six trumpets and of the 
witnesses both conclude with a specific percentage of unbelievers being killed 
and “those remaining” continuing unmoved in their unrepentant stance (so 9:20 
and 11:13, both with ot Aoutof). 

Therefore, the nature of both the trumpets and the witnesses’ prophesying 
and the spiritually depressing effects of both are apparently the same. The 
witnesses’ testimony is like the first four trumpets, which deprived the ungodly 
of earthly security because of their persecution and idolatry in order to indicate 
their separation from God (see on 8:6-12; 11:10). The effects of the witnesses’ 
message, like the fifth and sixth trumpets, also torment and punish hardened 
unbelievers. That the ungodly suffering judgment here are the same as those 
suffering under the trumpet woes is suggested by 10:11, where John is told to 
“prophesy again” to people throughout the world. 

This judgment is the first explicit answer to the saints’ prayer for vindica- 
tion and retribution against their antagonists (6:9-11; 8:3-5; 9:13). The parallel 
wording, “‘the witness that they had maintained” in 6:9 and “‘they should finish 
the testimony” in 11:7, sustains this interpretation (for fuller comparisons see 
below on 11:7; cf. 11:3). Both passages have in view the same idea of believers 
who persevere in their testimony to the end and are persecuted for it. The saints 
in heaven requesting judgment against their persecutors are told now that the 
“witness that they had maintained” and for which they suffered is itself the 
instrument of the initial judgment of the oppressors. This explicitly expresses 
what the trumpets imply (cf. the relation of the prayers to the trumpets in 8:3-5 
and 9:13). This note of inaugurated comfort because of inaugurated judgment 
provides concrete assurance that the prayers for judgment will be answered in 
an ultimate, consummate way. 

A further integral relationship may be observed between the trumpets and 
the witnesses on the basis of the contextual relation of the witnesses’ role to the 
saints’ prayer and on the basis of the semantic and thematic parallels seen above 
between the six trumpets and the witnesses. Intractable impenitence in the face 
of the prophetic witness sets in motion the judgment, which is part of the witness 
itself, whose main theme is God’s righteousness (cf. Acts 24:25). The two 
prophets announce the gospel and woe and are portrayed as beginning to execute 
it, but it is actually the trumpet angels who enact the punishment by unleashing 
the demonic judgments. This chain of agents in performing judgment is con- 
sistent with the exodus plague background. There, judgment came from God 
through the testimony of Moses because of rejection of that testimony. Some of 
the judgments were executed through angelic agents (e.g., Exod. 12:23; 14:19- 
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28). And Jewish tradition understood that many more of the Egyptian plagues 
were administered through evil angels and demonic agents. 


Jewish tradition generally believed that demons and evil angels were the means 
by which God hardened the Egyptians’ hearts (e.g., Wisdom 17-19; Jub. 48:9-18; Testa- 
ment of Solomon 25; see on 8:12). 


Earthly Persecutors Defeat the Visible Church at the End of Its 
Period of Witness (11:7-10) 


7 The introductory phrase “‘when they should complete their witness” shows 
that what follows in vv 7b-13 is to occur at the end of history. The church will 
have completed its role of bearing witness to Christ before the world and will 
appear defeated (so Matt. 24:9-22). This will happen immediately before Christ’s 
second coming and the final vindication of all the saints (see on 11:11-12). 

V 7 shows that the ‘‘measuring” in vv 1-2 guarantees the successful 
completion of the church’s witnessing task. It includes the protection of Chris- 
tians’ faith and salvation throughout the church age, since this is a presupposition 
for their effective witness. Here, with an echo of 6:9, 11, is portrayed the 
intensified severity and historical climax of suffering for the Christian temple, 
the church, to which v 2 has referred.33! 


6:9, 11 11:7 
Ts yoxits tdv Eshaypévon .. . 51a Otay teAgoworv tiv paptuplav 
mv paptuptav fv elyov .. . £ae advtdv... dxoxtever adtovs 
TANpWOG@oIV Kai... oi WEADOVTEG (‘when they should complete their 
dnoxtévvecdat (‘‘the souls of the witness .. . he will kill them’’).332 


ones who had been slain . . . on ac- 
count of the witness that they main- 
tained . . . until {the number] should 
be completed also . . . [of] the ones 
to be killed’). 


Both texts portray saints being “killed” by an antagonistic world because of 
their ‘‘witness-bearing.” The role of witness is to be “completed” at an appointed 


331. Cf. Mulholland, Revelation, 206-7. 

332. The link with 6:9-11 may have been recognized by some mss. (p47 & 2344) that add 
in 11:7 that the beast will arise at the “time” (xéte) when the witnesses complete their task. note 
occurs (otherwise) in Revelation only in 6:10, where the saints ask “how long” it will be before 


their vindication. 
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time (6tav, fac) in redemptive history. Though the witnesses are to be defeated 
in the eyes of the world (vv 7-10), their demise will lead to the world’s final 
defeat (vv 11-13). This consummate judgment of earthly persecutors is the full 
answer to the saints’ petition in 6:9-11. 

The saints’ defeat is expressed in language from Daniel 7: 


Daniel 7 Rev. 11:7 
The fourth ‘‘beast arising from the “The beast who ascends from the 
abyss” (v 3, Onpia davéBaivov &x abyss will make war with them and 
Tig GoAdconc) “will make war overcome them’’ (td @npiov 16 d&va- 
with them and overcome them” Boivov éx tij¢ aPvaoov noujcer 
(v 21 Theod., énoiet nOAcHov peter pet’ abtdv ndAEHov xal vixticer 
tov cyiwv xai ioxvoev mpds adtovg).333 
avtovc; cf. likewise v 8 LXX, 
énoier TOAELOV pete: tTOv crylwv). 


Dan. 7:21 is a prophecy of a final kingdom on earth that will persecute 
and defeat God’s people. Afterward, the persecutors themselves will be judged 
and the saints will inherit the kingdom of the world (so Dan. 7:22-27). In 
particular, Dan. 7:22 says that God “‘gave judgment to the saints,” which is a 
suitable anticipated, prophetic answer to the saints’ prayer for judgment of the 
oppressors in Rev. 6:10-11. John sees this prophecy from Daniel as fulfilled in 
the world’s persecution of the church at the end of history. The definite article 
26 before Onptov (“beast”) is one way of specifying that this is not just any 
opponent of the saints but the one that Daniel prophesied. And Revelation 12, 
13, and 17 will further describe this beast through more allusions to Daniel 7. 

Since Dan. 7:21 refers to an attack on the Israelite saints, here also in the 
Apocalypse the beast makes war on not two individuals but the community of 
the faithful. That this multiple view of the witnesses is beyond doubt is shown 
by the use of the same Dan. 7:21 allusion in Rev. 13:7, where ‘‘saints” is 
substituted for ‘“‘witnesses’”’: novijoot néAepov pete tav dylav nol viniioor 
avtovs (‘to make war with the saints and to overcome them”). The collective 
interpretation of “witnesses” is validated further from Revelation 19-20. In 
20:8-10 the beast conducts the final ‘‘war’’ against ‘‘the camp of the saints and 
the beloved city.’’334 A corporate interpretation of the prophets in 11:7 is also 
pointed to by 19:19, though that verse refers to a subsequent battle (there the 
beast is said ‘‘to make war against” Christ and “against his army” in the final 
battle). 


The substantival participial phrase 10 &voBaivov & tic aBvocon (“the 


333. Uncial A adds that the beast in v 7 is the “fourth (tetaptov) beast,” thus linking the 


verse more closely with Dan. 7:21, where the opponent of God's people is explicitly associated with 
the “fourth beast” (so Dan. 7:19). 


334. So Minear, “Ontology and Ecclesiology,” 97. 
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one arising from the abyss”) is temporally vague enough to include the idea 
that the beast has been characterized as rising from the abyss throughout the 
period of the church’s witness. Especially in view of the definite article repeated 
in this participial phrase (cf. the preceding 1d @npiov), the phrase focuses on 
what is characteristic of the beast and is now applied to the demise of the church 
at the end of the age.335 That is, the beast’s spirit has stood behind the earthly 
persecutors throughout history, and at the end he will manifest himself openly 
to defeat the church finally (which is the precise thought of 1 John 2:18 and 
4:3, also based on the same Danielic expectation). That the beast’s “rising” 
begins throughout the church’s period of witness and not merely at its completion 
may be confirmed by Rev. 13:1, 7, where again his activity is described by two 
allusions to, again, Dan. 7:3, 21 (though Rev. 13:7 may refer to a final period 
as in 11:7). In ch. 13 one reason that ‘the beast” “arises from the sea” (Dan. 
7:3, && Tic GaAdoons Enptov avaBaivov) is “to make war with the saints and 
to overcome them” (Rev. 13:1, 7). 

The beast in Daniel 7 represents an evil king and kingdom that persecute 
the saints. The persecution by antagonistic earthly authorities described in Rev. 
11:7 takes place for ‘‘forty-two months,” as v 2 implies. This same period of 
time is referred to in regard to the church’s tribulation and witness in 11:2-3 and 
12:6, 14 (the dragon “‘making war with” the woman’s seed in 12:17 possibly 
refers to the same idea as 13:7). Yet this language of “the beast arising from 
the abyss” has primary reference here to his actual earthly appearance at the 
end of the church age, when he will attempt to exterminate the church but will 
himself be destroyed by Christ at the parousia (so 17:8-14). The same verbal 
phrase of the beast ‘making war” is used of his final defeat later) in the book 
(16:14; 17:14; 19:19-21). 

The description of “the beast arising from the abyss” in 11:7 refers to his 
final onslaught against the saints directly preceding his own ultimate demise. 
This is demonstrated by the parallels in 17:8; 11-14; and 20:7-10: 


11:7 17:8 20:7 


Stav teAfowow tiv wap- 10 @npiov ... wéAAer devaBat- Stav tedecOy te xiAra Et, 
tuptav avtdv, td Onplov td vei &x tig aftccov xaicic —_ AvOroetot 6 Latavac éx thg 
cvafiaivov éx tig &Picoov dcbAgiav bméryer (‘the beast — gudariig abrod (“when the 


.. (‘when they should . .. iS about to ascend from thousand years are completed, 
complete their witness, the the abyss and he goes to de- Satan will be loosed from his 
beast who arises from the struction’’). prison’’). 
abyss .. .°”). 


That 11:7 refers to the final onslaught against the saints at the end of history is 
thus especially clear from the repetition of 11:7a in 17:8 to refer to this last 
assault (see further on 17:8; 20:7). It is the “dragon” who inspires the beast to 
make war throughout the age (13:1-4) and at the end (19:19-21; 20:7-10). 


335. Cf. Court, Myth and History, 100. 
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Because of this association the dragon is also said to wage a last-ditch effort to 
destroy the saints, and this is to be identified with the same attack by the beast 
(see on 13:5ff. and 20:7-10 in comparison with 17:8, 11ff.; 19:19-21; 20:7-10). 

The death of the witnesses by persecution is patterned after both Christ’s death 
and the expectations of Elijah’s suffering in the end time. According to one viable 
interpretation of the Elijah expectation in the Gospels, Christ asserts that “it is written” 
that Elijah would be persecuted and that the Son of man would be persecuted, and yet 
that Elijah would come again to “‘restore everything” (Mark 9:11-13). John the Baptist 
is identified as the Elijah who has recently been persecuted, but the Elijah to come is not 
identified. But where was it “written” that Elijah would suffer? There is speculation that 
such an expectation was found in lost apocalyptic works.336 But the expectation probably 
developed from a typological understanding of 1 Kgs. 19:2, 10 (v 10: “they seek my life 
to take it away”). Ps.-Philo 48:1 may reflect the result of such an understanding: Elijah 
was translated into heaven but would retum to earth in the latter days when “the time 
arrives and you will be tested in that time. And you will shut up heaven then, and by 
your mouth it will be opened up. And afterward you will be lifted up into the place where 
those who were before you were lifted up, and you will be there until I remember the 
world. Then I will make you all come and you will taste what is death.” The early church 
also expected Enoch and Elijah to come at the end of time and be killed by Antichrist 
and rise again (Gospel of Nicodemus 25[9]; History of Joseph the Carpenter 31). 

Along with Elijah, Moses was also associated with suffering and rejection (Luke 
24:26-27; Acts 7:17-44; Heb. 11:24-27). Assumption of Moses 3:11 says that Moses was 
a “witness” in the midst of his sufferings. Recent studies have argued that Moses was a 
model for the suffering servant of Isaiah 53.337 

8 The picture of the witnesses’ bodies lying on the “street of the great 
city”’ probably does not indicate literally that the entire church will be extermi- 
nated so that it cannot bear witness any longer. Rather it emphasizes by hyperbole 
that the true church will seem defeated in its role of witness, will appear small 
and insignificant, and will be treated with indignity. Indeed, nonburial was an 
indignity in the biblical world (1 Sam. 17:44, 46; 2 Kgs. 9:10; Ps. 79:1-5; Isa. 
14:19-20; Jer. 8:1-2; 9:22; 16:4-6; 22:19; Tob. 2:3-8; Pss. Sol. 2:30-31[26-27], 
Sib. Or. 3.634-46; Jub. 23:23; Josephus, War 3.376-78, 380-84; 4.314-18; 5.33; 
Philo, De fosepho 25). 

At the time thus portrayed the church’s public influence will not be felt 
as formerly because persecution will have grown more severe and the church 
will have been reduced to a remnant — not been completely annihilated but 
driven underground.338 Though parts of the church’s voice throughout history 
may be temporarily silenced, a universal silence will fall on the church at the 
very end of history. And just as small groups of believers continued to exist 
throughout earlier temporary silencings, so a small remnant of witnesses remain 
in the future scenario of vv 8ff.339 The continued existence of a small church is 


336. So Black, “Rev. 11:3f.,"” 237, though Bauckham, "Martyrdom of Elijah,” concludes 
that neither Apoc. Elijah nor any other source furnishes evidence for a pre-Christian Jewish tradition 
of Enoch’s and Elijah’s martyrdom. 

337. E.g., Allison, New Moses, 68-71, and esp. Hugenberger, ‘Servant of the Lord.” 

338. Farrer, Revelation, 134. 

339. Cf. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 157. 
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pointed to by other references in the Apocalypse to a small community of 
believers undergoing persecution in the period immediately preceding the final 
judgment (so 20:7ff.; 17:8; so also Matt. 24:15-22, 37-39). In fact, the parallels 
in Revelation and the Gospels indicate that if God did not defeat the church’s 
persecutors at this point, the church would actually be wiped out entirely. 

Many commentators understand the ‘‘city” in v 8 as the real geographical 
Jerusalem, a continuation of the (supposed) literal allusion to the city in v 2 (see 
on v 2 for the various perspectives espousing a literal understanding). This would 
limit the persecutors primarily to non-Christian Jews.>40 The title “the great 
city” (WY mOA1c 1) peyaAn) is used elsewhere of literal Jerusalem (Jer. 22:8; Sib. 
Or. 5.154, 226, 413; cf. Josephus, Ap. 1.197, 209). But “‘the great city” where 
the bodies lie is best identified as the ungodly world and not the earthly city of 
Jerusalem.*4! All other uses of “‘the great city” in the Apocalypse refer to 
“Babylon the Great,”’ not Jerusalem (14:8 [in 11]; 16:19; 17:18; 18:10, 16, 18, 
19, 21). 

A possible rejoinder to this from the preterist perspective is that apostate 
Jerusalem now deserves the name of Babylon. It is sometimes argued that the 
remaining references to “the great city” are combined with allusions to OT 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem. But the prophecies, in their OT 
contexts, refer to the judgment of nations outside of Israel. And even if the 
prophecies did refer to Jerusalem, this would pose no insurmountable problem 
since all sorts of OT prophecies regarding Israel have been reapplied to the 
church or the nations (e.g., 1:7b; 3:9; 7:3-9). 

Therefore, in 11:8 the ungodly world in general is designated by the 
metaphor of ‘‘the great city,” Babylon. The OT prophets typically speak of 
Babylon as the region in which God’s people lived as aliens in-exile under 
ungodly regimes, where, that is, they were tempted to compromise their faith 
with pagan state religion and were persecuted if they did not compromise (e.g., 
Daniel 1-6). 

“The great city” is ‘spiritually called Sodom and Egypt.” That is, the 
ungodly world is likened not only to infamous Babylon but also to other well- 
known wicked nations of the OT. They were “spiritually” like Babylon, since 
they were also places where the saints lived as aliens under persecution. The 
“city” is like Sodom in that it is wicked and will be destroyed in judgment (cf. 
Deut, 29:22-26; 32:28-33; Isa: 1:9-15; 3:9; Jer. 23:14-15; Asc. Isa. 3:10). It is 
like Egypt because it persecutes the saints. According to Joel 3:19, Egypt is 
where “violence [was] done to the sons of Judah, in whose land they have shed 
innocent blood.” It had become a symbol for all nations who persecuted Israel 
(Mid. Rab. Gen. 16.4; Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5; cf. Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael 


340. E.g., among others note the preterist perspective of D. C. Chilton, Days, 279-84; cf. 
also Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 29-30, though he sees secondary reflections of other world communi- 
ties. 

341. So also Minear, ‘Ontology and Ecclesiology.” 95. 
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Beshallah 6). Egypt and Sodom appear to be considered together as persecutors 
in Wis. 19:14-17. The two places have a seductive influence on God’s people 
(Ezek. 16:26, 44-57). Just as Israel became like Sodom and Egypt and would 
be punished accordingly (Amos 4:10-11), Rev. 11:8 portrays the world as 
likewise resembling Israel, Sodom, and Egypt and bound to suffer the same fate. 

mvevpatixds (“‘spiritually””) shows that the city is not to be understood 
in a literal, earthly manner, but figuratively through spiritual eyes (so likewise 
rvevpatixds in 1 Cor. 2:14).342 The city is ungodly and is not to be located in 
any one geographical area but is any ungodly spiritual realm on earth. Of course, 
if the city is assumed to be a literal Jerusalem, then mvevpamxé¢ must refer 
only to the spiritual character of that city. However, we have found such a limited 
identification to be improbable. 

“Where also their Lord was crucified,” provides the main reason that 
some commentators identify “the great city” with literal Jerusalem here and in 
the rest of Revelation. Sov (“where”) is taken not as subordinate to mvev- 
pamxéc with “Sodom and Egypt” but as a resumption of a literal description 
of Jerusalem: “the great city . . . where also their Lord was crucified.” ‘‘Which 
is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt” is taken as a parenthesis describing 
Jerusalem’s spiritual character. The problem with this is that it is awkward to 
see the last clause of the verse as referring back to the beginning of v 8 instead 
of continuing the immediately preceding clause. The last clause is more naturally 
taken as introduced by mvevpatixdc and continuing the description of the city’s 
spiritual character, adding the crucifixion alongside “Sodom and Egypt.”%43 

This conclusion is confirmed from the use of Snov (“‘where’’) elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse, where it never introduces literal but always symbolic, spiritual 
geography. It refers to spiritual realms either where God's protection is found 
(12:6, 14; 14:4) or where Satan and his spiritual allies dwell (2:13; 20:10; cf. 
17:3 with 17:9), The antecedents of nov are symbolic places (“‘wilderness” in 
12:6, 14; “heads” and “‘mountains” in 17:9; ‘‘lake of fire and brimstone”’ in 
20:10; so probably also the remaining uses). Though 5xov should not be taken 
as a technical term for ‘‘spiritual geography,” its use elsewhere with this meaning 
and the most natural reading of the syntax of 11:8 (Snov referring back to the 
closest possible antecedent, spiritual ‘Sodom and Egypt’’) point to the likelihood 
that it has the same meaning here. 

The world-city is spiritually like Jerusalem, which had become like other 
ungodly nations, and even worse, by killing Christ. Persecution is the main 
characteristic of the city. This allusion to Jerusalem is meant as a climax of the 
series of spiritual descriptions. In John’s time “the great city” would refer 
primarily to Rome, and any of its allies, since it was the center of the ungodly 
empire that persecuted God’s people at that time. In the order of the spiritual 
descriptions, this term for Rome comes first, and then the order goes on to 


342. See also references in PGL, 1105. 
343. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 137-38. 
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identify “the great city,” thinking chronologically, with Sodom, then Egypt, and 
then Jerusalem. 

The subject of “they see” in v 9 is people throughout the world and 
continues the plural antecedent of “their” (avtav) here in “their Lord was 
crucified.” Therefore those represented by “their” must be people around the 
world and cannot be restricted to the inhabitants of literal Jerusalem, either in 
the past or future, who ‘“‘crucified their [Israel’s] Lord.” 244 But how could Christ 
be called the “Lord” of unbelievers? The best approach is to see “where their 
Lord was crucified” as a general metaphor for unbelieving Israel being applied 
to the whole world of unbelievers. The essence of the metaphor is the killing of 
Christ (ascribed to the Jews of Jerusalem in, e.g., 1 Thess. 2:15; Acts 2:36). 
Therefore, the world is characterized by persecution of Christ’s followers. And 
Revelation speaks of Christ as Lord not only of Israel but also of the unbelieving 
world (e.g., 1:5; 17:14; 19:16), so that it is appropriate to think of him here as 
Lord of the world (cf. esp. 11:15Sa). 

The “‘city” in 11:8, 13 has been identified in at least five different ways: (1) Rome, 
(2) Jerusalem in general, (3) unbelieving Jerusalem, (4) the antagonistic world, and 
(5) the apostate church. Reader describes the shortcomings and strengths of each of these 
views?4> but fails to observe the difference between “the holy city” in v 2 and “the. great 
city” in v 8. The two adjectives are used respectively of the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
ungodly world-city elsewhere in the Apocalypse. Reader's rejection of the fourth option 
neglects not only this distinction, but also is based on an assumpuon that this option must 
see 11:13 as referring to a mass conversion of the depraved world at the end of history. 

Almost all of the variant readings in v 8 are due to attenipts to smooth out the 
awkwardness or brevity of the original text. Numerous witnesses change singular 10 
rt@ua (“the body,” A C 1006 1841 2053 2351 IK Tyc) to ta mtwpata to agree with 
the following plural odtév (p47 & 1611 1854 2329 MA latt sy [sa bo)) and with the 
plural variant t& rtapata abta@v in v 9b. The verb eotan (“will be’) is added between 
“their bodies” and ‘‘on the street’ to express what the text implies. Thirdly, 6 xdpwe 
abvtav (“their Lord”) is changed to 6 xdpiog hav (‘our Lord,” 1 pc) because of the 
theological difficulty of understanding how Christ could be referred to as the Lord of 
those who killed him (for the same reason p*? X* omit adtéav). 

9 The universal, pejorative identification of the city argued for in the 
comments above on v8 is indicated further by the worldwide reference to 
unbelievers once in v 9a and twice in v 10. These are the citizens of the ungodly 


city, those who walk its global street. 

V 9 portrays people antagonistic to the church who see the bodies of the 
two prophets and do not allow them to be buried. The universal formula tav 
Lady xal ovrdv xal yAMsodv xai gevav (“the peoples, tribes, tongues, and 
nations”) shows that the sardonic onlookers live throughout the earth. This is 


344. As preterists and futurists respectively contend; possibly the plural att@v of v 8b has 
the two witnesses of v 8a (10 rt@pa avt@v) as its subject, as argued by Holtz, Christologie der 


Apokalypse, 9-10. ra 
345, Reader, ‘Riddle of the Polis,” 411-14. For a select historical overview of identifications 


of the “‘city” in 11:2, 8, 13; 14:20; 16:10, 19 from 1637 to 1965 see van der Waal, Openbaring van 
Jezus Christus, 249-50. 
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evident from the positive use of the same formula for the redeemed throughout 
the earth in 5:9 and 7:9, which is based on the universal meaning of the repeated 
formula in Daniel (see on 5:9). Negative use of the formula began in 10:11, 
which is part of the introduction to ch. 11. Many commentators view éx with 
the genitives “‘peoples, tribes, tongues, and nations’’as partitive, thus referring 
‘to some people throughout the world. A dating before a.D. 70 for the book would 
see the construction referring to the people in Jerusalem from all the nations.>46 
More plausibly, the construction may be not so much a specific partitive idea 
(‘some’) as a general reference to the whole world of unbelievers, which is 
bome out by the use of the formula in 10:11 and by the parallel with “those 
dwelling on the earth” in 11:10. 

The plural subject of BAgnovow (‘they see’’) is clearly the people scattered 
across the whole world. The plural continues the antecedent of odté@v at the end 
of v 8. The picture of those who look on the ‘dead bodies” (ta TTOUATA KVTAV) 
continues the hyperbole of v 8a that the church will seem defeated in its role of 
witness, appearing small and insignificant. 

70 nt@pa (“the body’’) could be a collective singular. This would be 
consistent with the use elsewhere of singulars for that which each of a number 
of people possesses (e.g., Gen. 48:12; Lev. 10:6; Judg. 13:20; Wis. 4:18; Acts 
18:6).347 Such use is clear in 11:5, where the singular of otépa (“‘mouth’’) 
appears in the phrase ‘‘their mouth” (tod otépatoc adt@v). But we must ask 
why singular forms of 16 mt@po (“the body”) in vv 8a and 9a are followed by 
plural ta ntdyata (“the bodies”) in v 9b. Swete’s answer, that the context of 
burial now demands separate treatment,>48 is not convincing. The likely reason 
for the change in number is to connote the corporate nature of the witnesses.349 
They are one “‘body”’ of Christ who witness, but they are also many witnesses 
scattered throughout the earth, as is evident elsewhere (e.g., ovycotvavdg ev TH 
OAiper xai Paoveia xi Dropovi év ‘Inoov, 1:9). A similar phenomenon occurs 
in 12:4-5, 13, 17, where the Christ child and ‘“‘those who have the testimony of 
Jesus” are both identified as the offspring of “the woman.’’35° This corporate 
interpretation is especially plausible if the understanding of the two witnesses 
as the church, argued for above, is correct. 

The three-and-a-half-day period during which the bodies are observed 
evokes the period Christ was in the tomb (though that was only three days). 
This further figuratively identifies the witnesses with Christ, “the faithful wit- 
ness”’ (1:5). Therefore, just as the three and a half year duration of Jesus’ ministry 
is identified with the course of the witnesses’ ministry (11:2-3), so also the time 
of his apparent defeat at the end of his ministry is associated with the conclusion 


346. Cf. Charles, Revelation I, 288. 

347. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 601; Swete, Apocalypse, 137. 
348. Swete, Apocalypse, 138-39. 

349. So also Krodel, Revelation, 226. 

350. MHT, Ill, 22, views 1d mt@pa as a generic singular. 
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of their period of testimony. The short half-week of “‘three and a half days”’ is 
also intended to be a contrast to the long half-week of “three and a half years.” 
The contrast is meant to emphasize that Antichrist’s victory is brief and insig- 
nificant in companison to the victorious testimony of the witnesses.35! 

The ungodly onlookers ‘‘do not permit the bodies to be placed in a tomb.” 
This also suggests severe persecution, since the picture may be derived from 
Ps. 78(79):3b. In the Psalm “the nations” defiled ‘‘the holy temple” and “laid 
Jerusalem in ruins”’ (v 1), ‘gave the bodies of your servants for food to the birds 
of heaven, the flesh of your holy ones to the beasts [@npiotg] of the earth. They 
poured out their blood . . . round about Jerusalem, and there was no one to bury 
thern” (vv 2-3); both dead and surviving Israelites became ‘‘a scorn and derision” 
to the persecutors “round about’’ (v 4). The Psalm includes a prayer for a lex 
talionis punishment (v 12). This is the same pattern found in Rev. 11:1-10, where 
“the nations” defile the physical expression of God’s spiritual “temple” (vv 
1-2a) and trample underfoot “Jerusalem” (v 2b), the witnesses torment their 
oppressors with a punishment fitting the pattern of their persecution (vv 5, 10), 
“the beast’’ (td Onpiov) kills the witnesses (v 7), their bodies are not allowed 
burial (v 9), and their persecutors express joyful scorn at their shameful deaths 
(v 10). These parallels cannot be accidental because, as we have seen, ch. 11 
develops 6:9-11 in various ways and in particular is partly a continued answer 
to the saint’s cry for vengeance in 6:10, which is based on Ps. 79:5, 10. The 
background in the Psalm and the connection with Rev. 6:9-11 indicate again 
that more than only two individuals are in mind in 11:7-12 and that the two 
witnesses represent the faithful covenant community of Christians.352 

Similar to Rey. 11:7-10 is | Macc. 7:16-17, where sixty godly Israelites are slain 
by an ungodly king in league with apostates. Ps. 79:2-3 is quoted to describe the incident: 
“they have cast out the flesh of your saints and have shed their blood around Jerusalem, 
and there was none to bury them.” As in Rev. 11:7-10, the use of the Psalm in 1 Macc. 
7: 10-30 is associated with an allusion to the eschatological opponent prophesied in Daniel 
(e.g., Dan. 11:30-35). 4QTanh (4Q176) | applies Ps. 79:2-3 to the end-time period and 
refers to “the bodies of your [God's] priests” who lie unburied; this lines up with the 
two witnesses’ association with saints’ ‘‘worshiping in the sanctuary” (11:1). 

10 The beginning and end of v 10 refer to those throughout the world 
who look on the witnesses’ corpses as “those dwelling on the earth” (ol xa- 
torxodvtes én tis Yii¢) This is a technical term repeated throughout the book 
(see on 3:10) for unbelievers who suffer under incipient divine judgment because 
they persecute God’s people (6:10; 8:13). The present context enforces the idea 
that the phrase is a reference to persecutors dwelling throughout the earth (for 
the universal use of the phrase in the OT see Isa. 24:6; 26:21). But unbelieving 
persecutors are also called “‘earth-dwellers” because they are idolaters. The 


351. Farrer, Revelation, 136; Briitsch, Offenbarung Hi, 31. 

352. On Revelation 11 as a partial answer to the saints’ plea for vengeance in 6:9-11, see 
above on 6:10 and the introductory comments on ch. 11. See also on 11:1 with respect to the altar, 
on 11:6 with respect to the witnesses’ execution of judgment, and on 11:7 concerning the completing 


of the witnesses’ task and suffering. 
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phrase is used exclusively of idolaters in chs. 13-17 (so 13:8, 12, 14; 14:6-9; 
17:2, 8; cf. also 8:13 with 9:20). Idolaters are labeled “‘earth-dwellers” because 
they ultimately trust in some aspect of the world and not in God (see on 6:17). 

These insights from elsewhere in the Apocalypse provide a better under- 
standing of why “the earth-dwellers” “rejoice and are glad” and celebrate when 
the witnesses are defeated. The two prophets preached not only that salvation 
is in Christ but also that rejection of Christ amounts to idolatry and will be 
punished by judgment (cf. Acts 17:30-31; 1 Thess. 1:8-10). The judgment in- 
cludes destruction of the earth in which unbelievers trust (6:12-17; 21:1). The 
world will not last and consequently will not provide protection against God’s 
judgment. This declaration of judgment ‘‘tormented” the earth-dwellers, since 
it threatened what they regarded as their ultimate security. The cessation of this 
announcement meant comfort for the idolaters. Part of their torment came from 
an actual inauguration of judgment against them (on the nature of the “torment” 
see on 11:6; 9:5-6). The defeat of the witnesses also meant that the persecutors’ 
awareness of the beginning form of their own judgment was diminished. They 
are gleeful because they deduce from the death of the witnesses that the predicted 
judgment will not occur. 

“Those dwelling on the earth/land” is sometimes used in the OT of those living 
in Israel who were about to undergo judgment (e.g., Hos. 4:1; Joel 1:2, 14; 2:1; Jer. 6:12; 
10:18). Preterist interpreters, among others, understand the phrase in this way here and 
understand the Apocalypse as predicting the historical judgment of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70.353 The phrase is used in J Enoch of saints on some occasions and unbelievers in 
other instances.354 Its meaning must be determined by context, as we have attempted to 
do in Revelation. 

Various mss. change present tense yalpovaw (“they rejoice’) and etopatvovtar 
(“they are glad’’) to the future tense (respectively 2020 latt co and 2329 INK latt), thus 
bringing these verbs into harmony with the other future tense verbs and with the overall 
future time scope of vv 7-13. 

11:3-10 reflects the eschatological pattern of Mark 13:9-13, which says that 
Christ’s “witnesses” will be empowered by the Holy Spirit to speak to the hostile world, 
will be hated as a result, and will be persecuted and put to death.355 


God Causes His People to Triumph by Restoring Them from 
Defeat and Executing Final Judgment on Their Oppressors 
(11:11-13) 


11 God restores the witnesses to himself after their apparent defeat at the end 
of the church age. The restoration consists in an overturning of their vanquished 
condition. The portrayal of the restoration depicts God raising the witnesses 
from the dead before the eyes of their enemies. The portrayal of resurrection is 


353. E.g., Charles, Revelation I, 290-91, though not a preterist otherwise. 
354. So ibid., 289. 


355. So Kiddle, Revelation, 196-200. 
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taken directly from Ezek. 37:5, 10 LXX (some copyists altered elofjAev év 
adtoig [“entered in them,” A 1006 1841 1854 2329 2351] to ELOTIABEV EIG 
avutous [p47 & MK] to conform to the exact wording of Ezekiel 37:10 LXX). 
Ezek. 37:1-14 is a prophecy of God’s restoration of Israel out of the Babylonian 
exile. The nation in exile is likened to corpses of which only dry bones remain, 
and their restoration to the land and to God will be like bones coming to life. 
Like the witnesses in Revelation, Israel is seen as “slain” by persecutors and 
then coming to life (Ezek. 37:9). It seemed that God had deserted the witnesses 
by leaving them in a subdued condition (so Ps. 79:10: “Why should the nations 
say, ‘Where is their God?’”). But he vindicates them by delivering them and 
demonstrating that he is their covenantal protector. 

The deliverance in 11:11-12 could be literal resurrection from the dead. 
But that appears not to be the focus, since the conquering of the witnesses did 
not entail all of their (literal) deaths (see on v 7). Rather, as parallels to this 
episode elsewhere in Revelation show, a community of believers still exists and 
God vindicates them by destroying their oppressors (so 20:7-10, which is based 
on Ezekiel 38). At the least, the ascent of the witnesses figuratively affirms a 
final, decisive deliverance and vindication of God’s people at the end of time. 
This figurative understanding is enforced by the Ezekiel prophecy, which uses 
nonliteral resurrection language to speak of Israel’s restoration from captivity. 

Ezek. 37:10-13 refers to restored Israel as ‘‘an exceedingly great army... 
the whole house of Israel . . . my people.’’356 Since Ezekiel prophesies the 
restoration of an entire faithful nation to God, John sees the fulfillment in all 
the faithful of the church, and not merely in two faithful individuals. Indeed, if 
the two witnesses are symbolic persons, then both their martyrdom and their 
exaltation should be understood symbolically.35? John applies Ezekiel’s words 
to the restored church because he sees its members finally released from their 
earthly pilgrimage of captivity and suffering. This demonstrates that they are 
God’s true people (cf. Ezek. 37:12-13). 

“Great fear fell on those perceiving” the deliverance of the witnesses. 
This “fear” (66Poc) is not a believing ‘fear’ of God on the part of saints or 
those repenting, as it is elsewhere in the OT, the NT, and Revelation itself (14:7; 
15:4; 19:5). Rather, it is the reversal of the rejoicing and gladness over the 
witnesses’ demise in v 10, the painful alarm of the church’s “enemies” (so v 12) 
at the unexpected deliverance of their godly opponents. d6Boc is used in this 
manner elsewhere in Scripture. The other two uses of the noun in Revelation 
occur with this meaning: in 18:10, 15 it is used of the painful awareness of 
unbelieving kings and merchants that “the great city, Babylon” suddenly had 


356. Assumption of Moses 10:8-10 reflects the same corporate idea of Israel's exaltation: at 
the consummation “‘you, O Israel, will be happy. . . . God will exalt you .. . he will cause you to 
approach the heaven of the stars. And you will look from on high and will see your enemies in 


Gehenna.” Cf. also Odes Sol. 29:3-5. 
357. So also Briitsch. Offenbarung Il, 32; Considine, ““Two Witnesses,” 389. 
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been destroyed. This fear caused them to “weep and lament” because their lives 
depended on Babylon for sustenance. 

Here the earth-dwellers’ fear is like that of the Egyptians when they beheld 
the unexpected plagues and the Israelites’ deliverance: “‘great fear fell on them” 
(cf. 11:11b with Ps. 104[105]:38: péyas énénecev 6 o6Bos émi tobds adtovc). 
The same description based on the Red Sea deliverance is applied to the ungodly 
inhabitants of the promised land who were to have “fear and trembling fall on 
them” because of the surprising deliverance of the Israelites through the sea and 
the realization of their own impending doom (Exod. 15:16: émnéoor éx’ adtod<¢ 
Tpdp0¢ xa od6Poc). The same language for the terror of unbelievers is found in 
response to God’s intervention in Jonah 1:10, 16 (likewise Acts 19:17). Believers 
may also respond this way, though even then it is not necessarily a response of 
faith but of mere alarm and awe (e.g., Luke 1:12; 2:9; Acts 5:5, 11; ef. Luke 
8:37). Not coincidentally, the OT Exodus tradition affirms that before the Red 
Sea calamity the Egyptians “were glad when they [Israel] departed because the 
dread of them (the plagues] had fallen on them” (Ps. 105:38; cf. Rev. 11:10). 
And in Israel’s Red Sea deliverance God “spread a cloud” to cover them and 
subsequently provided heavenly help (Ps. 105:39-40, cf. the “‘cloud’’ in Rev. 
11:12). Such a strong echo of the Exodus is appropriate here because the plagues 
performed through Moses have been alluded to in 11:6 and the exodus plague 
background stands behind much of the narration of the trumpets in chs. 9-10. 

ths TPE Hépas xa tyicv (“the three and a half days’) is shortened in some 
mss. to tpeic hwépas xal Huicy (N 1854 2344 MA), The omission of the article (‘the’) 
was motivated by an attempt to conform this to the use of the phrase in v 9, which has 
no article. Later scribes were thus insensitive to the function of té&g as drawing attention 
to the previous use of the phrase in v 9. 

Some texts read eneoev (‘‘fell,” p47 & 1841 2053 MK) instead of éénecev (“fell 
on”’) either because the latter appeared redundant with the immediately following éxi 


(“on”) or because the latter was accidentally misread for the shorter similar verb 
form. 


12 The description of the witnesses’ deliverance continues. Again, as in 
v 11, this could be a literal description, as with references elsewhere to the literal 
bodily rapture, when a voice calls the church up into the clouds (1 Thess. 4:16-17). 
If we have here the literal rapture, then the rapture occurs for the whole church 
after, not before, they have suffered the tribulation. But the parallels with Rev. 4:1 
are so striking that 11:12 is best interpreted first with a nonliteral focus, like 4:1: 


4:1-2 11:12 
tv 17 obdpave@.. . H dwvi} 1) xpath txoveav uviic peyaAnc éx tod 
WW txovoa .. . AaAovonc per’ odpavod ALyovons avtoics, 
thot... Avéfa dé... éyevounv AvéBate be xai dvéproav cig 
tv mvevpat.. . év 7 obpave tov obpavev 


The point of 4: 1-2a is to signify that John is being commissioned as a prophet. 
It is the second such commissioning narrative, after 1:10ff. Both are based on 
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Ezekiel’s repeated nonliteral rapture in the Spirit, which indicated his prophetic 
commission (see on 1:10ff.; 17:1-3; 21:9-10). In 4:1 John catches a glimpse of 
Yahweh’s heavenly council, since this scene is a reproduction of the angelic council 
visions that Ezekiel, like other OT prophets, witnessed. These visionary experi- 
ences established the prophets’ prophetic office (note the allusions to scenes like 
Isa. 6:1ff. and 1 Kgs. 22:1ff. in Rev. 4:2b, 8a, b, 9a, 10a). Like the OT prophets, in 
4:1 John is commissioned and called as a prophet by being summoned into the 
Lord’s secret council, which is in a timeless and invisible dimension of heaven. In 
11:11, itis said that ‘‘the Spirit .. . entered” the two witness/prophets, which is like 
the end of 4:2a, “I was in the Spirit.” In the light of these connections with 4:1, the 
“great voice . . . speaking” in 11:12 may represent the beginning of the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet, since the “voice” of 4:1 is identified as “a great voice as 
a trumpet speaking” (cf. daviv peyGAnv ao oGAmyyos Aeyotons in 1:10-11 with 
4:1; cf. 1 Cor. 15:52; 1 Thess. 4:16-17). 

Therefore, just as there was little basis for seeing John’s spiritual rapture 
in 4:1-2 as symbolic of the church’s physical rapture, so it is not likely that the 
same description in 11:12 can be understood merely as a literal rapture of the 
witnesses. This conclusion is likewise supported by the use of &nogépw 
(“bring”) in almost identical nonliteral rapture language in 17:1-3 and 21:9-10, 
which again attest prophetic authorization and are based on the same Ezekiel 
texts. The heaven that the witnesses enter in 11:12 is not seen with eyes but is 
an invisible dimension. John’s rapture in ch. 4 is like that of the witnesses on 
the level of theological intention, not exact photographic depiction. 

We have already suggested that John’s third prophetic commission in ch. 10 
is applied to the witnesses in ch. 11, as seen in the parallels between the two chapters 
(see on 10:8):358 (1) The cloud in which they ascend and from which “they heard 
a great voice from heaven speaking” in 11:12 is to be identified with the cloud in 
10:1, in which the angelic Christ ‘descended from heaven” and from which “he 
cried out in a great voice.” The article with “cloud” (th vedéAn) in 11:12 is best 
taken as referring back to the cloud in 10:1, where there is no article. (2) Both John 
and the witnesses are called ‘‘prophets” (10:11; 11:3, 10, 18). (3) Both announce 
judgment (4) to “every people, tribe, tongue, and nation” (10:11). This confirms 
further the identification of 11:12 with a scene of divine legitimation of a prophetic 
call. Indeed, the one speaking to John in 11:1-13 is most plausibly a continuation 
of the voice of the angelic Christ who was commissioning him in 10:9-10 (see on 
10:1 for the identification of the angel with Christ).359 

The acceptance of the witnesses into the cloud shows the divine approval, 
since the cloud in 10:1 and in the OT was representative of God’s presence 
either in judgment or in commissioning his prophetic servants.3 The validity 


358. So also Kline, Jmages of the Spirit, 92-93. 


359. CF. ibid. 4 a 
360. See on 10:1 and Kline, Images of the Spirit, passim, for this significance of the heavenly 


cloud in the OT. 
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of Elijah’s prophetic authority was confirmed by God at the end of his ministry 
in the same manner (1 Kgs. 2:11): “Elijah was taken up by a storm-wind to 
heaven” (‘‘storm-wind” [sé‘ard] is used in the OT typically of theophanies and 
is equated with “‘a great cloud” of a theophany in Ezek. 1:4). On analogy with 
the conclusion of his earthly career, Elijah was expected to have so much 
authority in the eschaton that his future coming was inextricably linked with the 
general resurrection of Ezek. 37:1-14 (Midr. Rab. Cant. 1.1, 9). 

Likewise, the NT and Jewish tradition also maintained that Moses’ min- 
istry was concluded with his ‘‘assumption” to heaven (see below), which would 
have been seen as a vindication of his ministry. Likewise, Jesus’ validity as 
God’s spokesman was confirmed at the end of his earthly ministry when there 
was ‘‘a loud voice in heaven . . . [and] the heavens opened” (Gospel of Peter 
35-36), and “he was taken away and a cloud took him away . . . into heaven” 
(Acts 1:9, 11). Jesus’ ministry is associated with those of Moses and Elijah when 
both prophets appear with him on the Mount of Transfiguration and God speaks 
his approval from a cloud. Jesus predicted that his future coming on clouds 
would vindicate him and his suffering followers and would be a sign of judgment 
for persecutors (Mark 13:9-27; 14:62; so likewise Rev. 14:12-20).36! Perhaps 
the article preceding “cloud” in 11:12 secondarily refers to these other NT cloud 
texts as well as pointing back to 10:1. 

At the end of the age the unbelieving world has consummately rejected 
the witnesses’ prophetic message of judgment and salvation (vv 4-10). But Christ 
will finally vindicate the wimesses by demonstrating to all that they are true 
prophets (that the voice is Christ’s is implied by the parallel with 1:10-11 and 
4:1-2). It is appropriate that it is not the Father but Christ who makes this 
acknowledgment, since the world also questioned his prophetic legitimacy. If 
the voice is from the Father, then the declaration is overtuming the world’s 
verdict of the witnesses, as the Father likewise did with the world’s verdict of 
Christ. 

This vindication is given in the same language of prophetic commission 
applied to Ezekiel and especially John. Both Ezekiel and John were commis- 
sioned as prophets primarily to pronounce judgment against those rejecting 
revelation and secondarily to exhort the believing remnant to perseverance (e.g, 
see on 4:1-8 and the conclusion of ch. 5). In the same way, the main ministry 
of the witnesses is to pronounce judgment. The difference is that they are 
formally designated as prophets at the end of their ministry instead of at the 
beginning. The persecutors “‘perceive’’ this divine seal of prophetic approval 
and are plagued by “‘fear” because they now have the awful realization that the 
prophets’ announcement of judgment was not empty but will come to pass. In 
what exact way God vindicates the witnesses before the world is not clear in 
the text itself. But the point of the narrative is not the precise form of vindication 
but the revelation that the witnesses are God’s true spokesmen. 


361. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 188. 
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But we know from other NT texts (1 Cor. 15:52: 1 Thess. 4:16-17), as well as 
Revelation itself (20: 12-15 and probably 21:1ff.), that God’s people will be vindicated, 
as was Christ, by physical resurrection at the end of the age. In this light, though the 
point of 11:11-12 is conveyed symbolically and is meant to underscore the figurative 
meaning of prophetic vindication and validation, these other passages in Revelation and 
the NT indicate that the precise form of vindication will be through literal resurrection. 
Interestingly, Judaism sometimes understood Ezek. 37:1-14, which is alluded to in Rev. 
11:11, as a literal prophecy of the future final resurrection (e.g., Sib. Or. 2.221-25; Midr. 
Rab. Gen. 13.6, 14.5; 73.4; 96.5; Midr. Rab. Deut. 7.6; Midr. Rab. Lev. 14.9; cf. 4 Macc. 
18:18-19 and the early Christian Odes Sol. 22:8-9). 

On the tradition that Moses’ ministry was concluded with his “assumption” to 
heaven see Philo, De Sacrificiis Abeli et Caini 3.8; Josephus, Ant. 4.320-26: Midr. Rab. 
Deut. 9.5; Sifre Deut. Piska 357; Assumption of Moses 10:11-13. Note also the implication 
of Jude 9. These texts are probably based on interpretation of Deut. 34:5-6 (cf. Targ. Pal. 
Deuteronomy 33).362 Test. Levi 2:10-11 says at the end time Levi “will have ascended 
.. . [and] stand before the Lord . . . and will declare his mysteries to people. .. . And by 
you (Levi} and Judah will the Lord appear among humans.” Gospel of Nicodemus (= Acts 
of Pilate) 25 affirms, probably in dependence on Revelation 11, that Enoch and Elijah 
“will live until the end of the world. But then they will be sent by God to withstand 
Antichrist and to be killed by him. And after three days . . . they will rise again and be 
caught up in clouds to meet the Lord.” 

Stnkingly similar to Rev. 11:11-13 is 4 Ezra 6:23-27, which states that at the end 
of time “the trumpet will sound aloud, at which all people, when they hear it, will be 
struck with sudden fear. And at the same time, the earth shall be stricken with fear. . . . 
And those who have been taken up, who have not tasted death from their birth, will 
appear. . . . For evil will be blotted out.” This may be a further hint that Rev. 11:11-13 
is.associated with the seventh trumpet of final judgment. 

Some variants of v 12a have rxovea (“I heard,” p*7 N° M a gig sy co Tyc Bea) 
rather than tixoveav (‘they heard’’). The latter is attested by strong external evidence 
(8 ACP 2053 pc vg sy?*) and is preferable on internal grounds. The first person singular 
is an attempt to conform the wording to similar passages in Revelation where, without 
exception, the voice from heaven is heard only by John (1:10; 4:1; 5:11, 13; 6:1, 3, 5, 
6, 7; 7:4; 8:13; 9:13, 16; 10:4, 8; 12:10; 14:2, 13; 16:1, 5, 7; 18:4; 19:1, 6; 21:3). These 
parallels may also have enforced a scribal bias that profane ears were incapable of hearing 
and comprehending divine voices from heaven. 

Some texts rewrite the entire genitive phrase dwviji¢ peyaAng éx tod odpavod 
Acyotons (‘‘a great voice from heaven saying”) with accusatives (dwvnv peyoAnv ex 
Tov ovpavov Aeyoudav, A 1611 2053 2329 2351 MX). This is probably an attempt to 
conform to John’s style elsewhere, which usually has an accusative form of dwv1 after 
éxove (about fifteen times). The change was probably influenced particularly by 12:10, 
frxoven duviv peyGany év ta obpava Afyovoay, which has no variants. Therefore, the 
genitive is probably original, since it is the harder reading (though a genitive of ¢avt 
does occur in 14:13; 16:1; 21:3). Therefore, Revelation generally, though inconsistently, 
follows the distinction sometimes found elsewhere, in both classical and biblical Greek, 
of &xobw followed by the genitive of dwv1j to indicate perception of sound without 
understanding or by the accusative of dwvt) to indicate perception of sound with under- 
standing.363 


362. See also J. Jeremias, TDNT IV, 855, on the belief that Moses never died (cf. Sifre Deut. 


357; b. Sotah 13b). 
363. Cf. T. Owings, A Cwnulative Index to New Testament Greek Grammars (Grand Rapids: 


Baker, 1983), 103; Hanna, Grammatical Aid, 206, and references therein. 
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1611 and possibly p*” read ou te ex8po1 avtov (“their fifteen enemies”) instead 
of of éy@pot orbtav (“their enemies”). The variant is due to transcriptional oversight of 
the uncial form OIEXOPOIAYTON whereby the I and E were reduplicated. 1 was read 
as the final letter of OI, then the IE were viewed as the numeral fifteen, and finally the 
E was taken again as the first letter of EXOPOI.364 

13 The judgment of which the witnesses spoke commences immediately 
after the wicked see the vindication of those they have misjudged. It is described 
in these terms: “there was a great earthquake” (¢yéveto ce1opdc wéyac), Which 
occurs otherwise, in differing word-order (ce1opdc péyas tyéveto), in 6:12 and 
16:18, which both describe the last judgment. If we have been correct in saying 
that the events of 11:11-13 transpire at the conclusion of world history, then the 
parallels with chs. 6 and 16 confirm this. 

The wording actually comes from Ezek. 38:19, where oe1apdc péyas is 
used of the final judgment of Gog at the end of history, when Gog attempts to 
exterminate restored Israel.365 The reference to Ezekiel 38 is natural, since 
Ezekiel 37 explains Israel’s restoration through the image of resurrection (the 
only other occurrences of the phrase are in Ezek. 3:12 and Jer. 10:22, referring 
respectively to a theophanic adumbration of Israel’s judgment and to Israel's 
imminent judgment). The same pattern is followed in Rev. 11:11-13. This allu- 
sion to Ezek. 38:19 associates v 13 with the final denouement, since that appears 
to be the natural interpretation of Ezekiel 38, and that is how John uses Ezekiel 
38-39 in Rev. 19:17 and 20:8-9. 

The appearance of ceiopidc (“‘earthquake’’) in the description of the last 
judgment in Rev. 11:19 points further to a last judgment scene here as well. Just 
as the “great earthquake” in 6:12 marked the beginning of the last judgment, 
which is then consummated by the seventh seal, so the ‘“‘great earthquake” of 
11:13 indicates the initial phase of the same final judgment, which is consum- 
mated by the following seventh trumpet. Indeed, in both the seventh seal and 
the seventh trumpet the judicial climax of history is signified by the fuller 
formula of “lightings, sounds, thunders, and an earthquake” (8:5 and 11:19, 
the latter adding “great hail”; see on 8:5 for further discussion of this formula). 

The partial effect of the earthquake indicates that this is but the beginning 
of the last assize: “‘a tenth of the city fell, and there were killed in the earthquake 
seven thousand names of people.” The seven thousand killed may signify that 
a lex talionis penalty has been imposed on the unbelievers. That is, the two 
witnesses may be identified implicitly with the seven thousand faithful as- 
sociated with Elijah in the OT. If so, just as the figurative seven thousand faithful 
witnesses (= the two witnesses) were killed, so must their persecutors be killed 
(see on 11:5-6 for the initial instance of a punishment being patterned to fit the 
crime), and this correspondence is expressed by the number.366 ‘‘A tenth of the 
city” could, in fact, be calculated as seven thousand if Jerusalem were in mind, 


364. So Royse, “Text of Rev. xi.12.” 
365. Cf. also P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 130. 
366. So Caird, Revelation, 140. 
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since Jerusalem might have had a population of about 70,000 in the first century 
(though earlier it had a population of 120,000 [Josephus, Ant. 1.22, 197]).367 
Therefore, some understand the number literally and see it as referring to actual 
inhabitants of Jerusalem.368 However, Jerusalem could still be in mind but 
figuratively representing the whole world, as argued in the comments on 11:8.39 

The last part of the verse poses a difficult question: are the survivors of 
the earthquake to become genuine believers, or do they remain antagonistic, 
though compelled to acknowledge the power of God. Their reaction of “fearing” 
and “giving glory to the God of heaven” could easily be understood positively 
on analogy with Dan. 4:34, because of the similar language and because both 
passages concern inhabitants of Babylon, ‘‘the great city” (cf. Dan. 4:30; Rev. 
11:8). In Daniel the Babylonian king confesses “I give glory to the King of 
heaven” after he has experienced divine punishment (cf. Dan. 4:37 Theod. 
[50G4Cw tov Pacviéa tod obpavod) with Rev. 11:13 [ESm@xav d6tav tH Ged 
tod ovpavod]). This could be an expression of genuine covenant faith, as 
elsewhere (cf. Isa. 42:12; Jer. 13:16; Matt. 5:16; possibly also Dan. 5:21-23; 
Luke 7:16; 17:18; 18:43; 1 Pet. 2:12; Test. Abr. 18:11). Furthermore, where glory 
is given to God elsewhere in the Apocalypse, it is given only by beings who are 
part of God’s spiritual community (twelve occurrences). 

A figurative understanding of the ‘‘tenth of the city” which fell and the 
“seven thousand” who died conforms to this viewpoint. The two numbers would 
emphasize the totality of unbelievers judged at the conclusion of history. In fact, 
the full number of the last generation of ‘‘earth-dwellers’’ experiencing the 
climactic judgment in 6:12-17 are likewise classed in seven social groups (as 
are the different parts of the cosmos which are destroyed; see on 6:12-17). 
Accordingly, this would mean that the judgment of all hardened unbelievers 
caused the survivors to repent truly and to believe the message of the wit- 
nesses.370 

On the other hand, Nebuchadnezzar’s response in Daniel 4 may not 
express true conversion to the faith of Israel. Elsewhere in the OT “giving 
glory to God”’ does not always indicate the response of true Israelites but may 
also be the response of unbelievers who nevertheless are forced to acknowledge 
the reality of God’s sovereignty (e.g., Josh. 7:19; 1 Sam. 6:5; cf. 1 Pet. 2:12; 
the use in John 9:24 could be taken either way; see similarly Prov. 1:24-32; 
Acts 12:23). Furthermore, in Dan. 2:46-47 the king’s recognition of God’s 
sovereignty is only temporary, since it is followed in ch. 3 by his attempt to 


367. For varying estimates of the population see Court, Myth and History, 183. 

368. E.g., Charles, Revelation I, 291-92, sees this as the meaning in the purported Jewish 
source used by John. 

369. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 187. 

370. So, most persuasively, Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 273-83. See below for others 
following Bauckham and variants of the view. Bauckham concludes that the repentance is the result 
of the martyrdom of the witnesses together with their following vindication by God (so also 


Harrington, Revelation 124). 
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force the saints to worship an idol. Further, in both Daniel 2 and Daniel 4 there 
is no hint that the king gave up worshiping the Babylonian gods. He appears 
merely to have added Yahweh to the others. Eschewing other gods was a 
necessary requirement of the faith of Israel (Exod. 20:3-5; Deut. 6:4-15). 
Adding new gods among others was not unusual in the syncretistic world of 
the ancient Near East and would have been natural for Nebuchadnezzaar. That 
the king’s son is portrayed as worshiping idols in Daniel 5 implies that no 
formal denouncement of other gods followed the episode of Daniel 4. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was constrained to acknowledge God in much the same way as the 
world of unbelievers will at the end of the age (Phil. 2:10-11; possibly 1 Pet. 
2:12; for further reasons in favor of this assessment of Nebuchadnezzar's 
response see below on Rev. 14:7). 

The concluding phrase in v 13, “God of heaven,” is used without excep- 
tion in the OT in reference to God’s sovereignty over events on earth (so the 
Hebrew text of Gen. 24:7; 2 Chron. 36:23; Ezra 1:2; 6:9-10; 7:23; Neh. 1:4-5, 
2:20; Ps. 136:26; Dan. 2:18-19, 37, 44; Jonah 1:9; so probably also Gen. 24:3, 
Ezra 5:11; 7:12, 21). The title occurs three times in the LXX expansion of the 
account of Nebuchadnezzar’s praise of God in Dan. 4:37. Together with the four 
other uses in Daniel 2, this use shows further evidence of the Daniel 4 back- 
ground here in Revelation. Assuming the correctness of the negative analysis of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s response, this dependence on Daniel 4 enforces the idea that 
Rev. 11:13 is speaking of those who acknowledge God’s heavenly sovereignty 
but remain unbelievers. 

Possible allusions to Jonah 1:9-10, 16 in Rev. 11:11b, 13 further enhance 
this conclusion. The Philistine sailors prayed to their gods in response to the 
storm (Jonah 1:5). On hearing of “the God of heaven” (6edv tod odpavod) 
“they feared a great fear” (EpoBrGnoav . . . ¢dBov péyav). Again, “they feared 
a great fear” after the storm had been calmed, “‘and they offered a sacrifice to 
the Lorn, and vowed vows (1:16).”’ There is no hint that they stopped worshiping 
their other gods. This is a classic example of syncretistic worshipers becoming 
persuaded of the need to worship yet another god.37! It is not a case of genuine 
covenantal repentance. 

The twofold “fear” of the Jonah text is echoed in Rev. 11:11-13. Jonah 
also fits the broader context of Revelation, where some in the churches think 
they can remain faithful to Christ and still participate in idolatry (e.g., see above 
on 2:12-29), This is also consistent with Rev. 6:12-17 and 11:10ff., where 
idolaters are those who undergo the final judgment (see also on 8:13; 9:20). 
Also similar to the Jonah text is 1 Sam. 6:5ff., where the Philistines are exhorted 
to ‘‘give glory to the Lorp” by returning Israel's ark so that their plague will 
be removed “‘from you and from your gods” (1 Kgs. 6:5-6 LXX). But this is 
hot an exhortation to give up the other gods. After the Philistines obey the 
exhortation, they remain enemies of Israel (1 Sam. 7:7ff.). Again, this is not an 


371. See D. Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, 462-65. 
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example of true faith in Yahweh (cf. also the striking parallel with Rev. 11:11-13 
in Wis. 2:14-16 and 5:1-14, which fits into the same pattern). 

We have already argued that the demise, disgrace, and vindication of the 
witnesses follows the pattern of the end of Christ’s ministry. Matt. 28:1-4 uses 
the same language as Rev. 11:11-13 to narrate the patter of the conclusion of 
Christ’s ministry: Christ is raised, there is ‘‘a severe earthquake,” ‘an angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven,” and “the guards shook for fear of him, and 
became like dead men”: 


Matt. 28:1-4 Rey. 11:12-13 
oeionds éyéveto péyas .. . &yyedoc pdfog péyac énénecev tn tod 
... xatapdis & odpavod... and BEwMpodtvtas .. . dwviic peydAns éx 
Se tod gdfov avtot éacic6noav tod ovpavod ... éyéveto oeiapog 
... EyevtOnoav ws vexpot. héyac... dnextévenaay ev th 
GELOL® .. . of Aotrol 4udofor 
eyévovto, 


Rev. 11:12-13 describes the reaction of the persecutors to the ascent of the 
witnesses: ‘‘a great fear fell on those perceiving . . . a great voice from heaven 
... there was a great earthquake . . . they were killed in the quake . . . the rest 
were fearful.” The background in Matthew 28 would confirm further the iden- 
tification of the “fearing ones” with unbelievers (though cf. also Matt. 27:51-54, 
which describes the events surrounding Christ's crucifixion and the centurion’s 
probable response of faith). 

EugoBos is also typically translated “startled, alarmed, terrified, fright- 
ened, in fear, afraid.’ It is never used in either the LXX or the NT in any 
expression analogous to “fear of the Lord,’’ where the noun $6Boc is used. 
Though $6Bo0¢ may also be used negatively like Eudofoc, EudoBos is never used 
synonymously with the positive nuance of 66foc. The noun form $6Boc is used 
only negatively elsewhere in the Apocalypse (11:11; 18:10, 15; & 2351 pc lat 
sy?" have ev dow in place of &goPot in v 13). It would be natural to see Eupofoc 
in v 13 having the same sense as $6Bo¢ in v 11. 

In fact, EudoBo¢g with a form of ylvopat always means “terrified” or 
“frightened” in the NT, and never includes any sense of faith, though it is applied 
to both believers and unbelievers (cf. Luke 24:5, 37; Acts 10:4; 24:25). This 
hegative sense of &1d0Boc could be confirmed from the parallels in Rev. 9:20; 
19:21; and 20:5, which, like 11:13, speak of ot Aownoi (“the rest”) and pertain 
to the end of the age, but use oi Aoinoi only of unbelievers, who undergo the 
beginning of the last judgment (though other case forms of Aowtds in 2:24 and 
12:17 refer to God’s people). The preceding analysis does not necessitate that 
Eugofoc be understood as a technical term for “unbelieving fear” wherever it 
occurs, since each context is the ultimate determiner of meaning. Nevertheless, 
such a meaning is probable in 11:13, since other contextual factors favor it and 
usage elsewhere shows, at the least, that this meaning is typical. 
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The “tenth of the city” that fell and the ‘seven thousand” killed suggests 
that God was beginning to judge a significant portion of ungodly humanity, and 
the rest were soon to follow suit. In this respect, the judgment of the “seven 
thousand” terrified the survivors so that their only possible response was to 
accept their own imminent judgment and to acknowledge God as true sovereign 
in that judgment, as in 6:16-17 (and as implied in Phil. 2:10-11; cf. Isa. 45:23-24). 
NIV’s translation “terror” in 11:11 and “terrified” in v 13 reflects the tenor of 
the passage. 

The pattern of Rev. 11:9-13 is found in striking fashion in Micah 7:8-17: 
(1) an enemy (€y@pé) “rejoices” (éntyo{pw) over Israel’s defeat; (2) Israel’s 
deliverance and restoration from captivity are portrayed as “rising” and likened 
to “the exodus out of Egypt’’; (3) the enemies “‘see’”’ the deliverance, “‘lay their 
hands on their mouth,” and (4) are shamed by it; (5) then their “cities are leveled 
and parted” in judgment; (6) the last response of the enemies is that they become 
“amazed” and “afraid” (¢oBéw) of God. It is clear that Micah 7 stands in the 
background of Revelation 11 because of the striking parallels and the overt 
association with the exodus, which already has been echoed throughout Rev- 
elation 11. This background supports the conclusion that the enemies’ “‘fear” is 
not true conversion, since the judgment in Micah is all-encompassing and the 
“fear” there is the terror experienced by those undergoing severe judgment. 

Furthermore, the context of judgment beginning at Rev. 8:6 up through 
11:12 together with the OT background favors an identification of the survivors 
in 11:13 as unbelievers suffering judgment.>72 That vv 11-12 emphasize God’s 
vindication of the whole church at the end of the age implies that those not 
vindicated in vv 11-13 are not among God’s people. In addition, the purpose of 
the prophets’ witness in 11:3-6 is apparently not to induce repentance but to 
“torment” (so 11:10). They are God’s agents executing his beginning judgment 
on recalcitrant humanity (see on 11:5-6, 10).373 

On the other hand, perhaps this is the first note in the Apocalypse that a 
“remnant” will be saved at the time of God’s judgment, which stands in contrast 
Trespectively to the “remnant”’ in 9:20-21, who do not repent, and to the reprobate 
in 16:9, who “did not repent, so as to give him glory” (cf. 16:11). 21:24-26 
could be another instance of such a mass repentance (though see the comments 
there for a contrary assessment). In addition, the exhortation that unbelieving 
nations “fear God and give him glory’ in 14:7 and the expression applied to 
the nations in 15:4 (“Who will not fear, O Lord, and glorify your name?”) are 


the strongest evidence that the similar language in 11:13 alludes to saving 
faith 374 


372. So also Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 159; Rist, ‘‘Revelation,” 449; Lenski, 
Revelation, 351; Preston and Hanson, Revelation, 90; Mounce, Revelation, 229; cf. MeNicol, 
“Revelation 11:1-14," who thinks that unbelieving Israel is the object of judgment. 

373. So likewise Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 122, 132-33. 

374. As urged especially by Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 273-83; Harrington, Revelation, 
123; Kredel, Revelation, 228; Fiorenza, Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 79. 
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However, a conversion at the time of historical consummation is an idea 
found nowhere else in the Apocalypse, one that contradicts the basic thought 
that those to be redeemed are ‘a limited group” or remnant who are delivered 
from the world of unbelief (7:1-8; 14:1-5: 18:4).375 Some who identify this 
purported repentance with the final conversion of Israel can appeal to Romans 
11, but others who think Rev. 11:13 refers to the conversion of the majority of 
Gentiles on earth at the conclusion of history have no other passage to appeal 
to for precedent, either in Revelation or elsewhere in the NT. And in fact any 
sort of conversion would seem to be ruled out because v 13a portrays the 
beginning of the last judgment and not the repentance of the majority of “earth- 
dwellers” — the earthquake imagery of v 13a marks the beginning of the final 
punishment, which is consummated by the earthquake imagery of the last assize 
in 11:19. Indeed, the very fact that the seventh seal, which partly includes a 
description of the last judgment (11:18), follows on the heals of 11:13 confirms 
this conclusion, especially since the earthquake imagery of 11:19 is the climax 
of the seventh seal itself.376 

Therefore, any conversion, whether of Jews or of Gentiles, must be ruled 
out, since it would have to be placed after the commencement of the last 
judgment, which is signaled in v 13a. Such a “second chance” conversion 
especially has no other analogy in biblical literature. 

The upshot of this thorny discussion is that the cumulative weight of 
evidence favors the view that the response described in v 13 should not be 
viewed as conversion.377 

It will be concluded later that the question “who will not fear and glonfy your 
name?” in 15:4 refers broadly to universal recognition, both voluntary and involuntary, 
by both believers and unbelievers, of God's incomparable justice and righteousness. See 
on 14:7 for a similar view but only with respect to coerced worship on thé part of the 
wicked. In Testament of Solomon 17:4 Solomon commands an evil, demonic spirit “to 
fear the God of heaven and earth,” which is not a call to conversion but a call for the 
demon to respect God's sovereignty. 

Wis. 4:10-5:5 is similar to Rev. 11:3-13 and may likewise have been assimilated 
into the Elijah-Moses-Christ pattern and speaks of not a Jast repentance but final deliver- 
ance of the godly and judgment of the wicked. It speaks either metaphorically of the 
righteous in general or literally of Enoch or Elijah: “‘he was translated . . . speedily was 
he taken away... . Thus the righteous that is dead shal] condemn the ungodly. . . . They 
will see him and despise him . . . he [God] will shake them from the foundation, and 
they will be utterly laid waste . . . they will come with fear .. . Then the righteous man 


375. So Reader, “‘Riddle of the Polis,” 413. 

376. Cf. also M. Stuart. Apocalypse II, 239. 

377. Others besides Bauckham seeing in v 13 a mass end-time conversion of the majority 
of unbelievers are Krodel, Revelation, 227-28; Fiorenza, Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 79; 
Caird, Revelation, 140; Beasley-Murvay, Revelation, 187; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 507; J. T. 
Beckwith, Apocalypse, 589-90; Giblin, “Revelation 11.1-13,” 444-54; Lund, Revelation, 135. Trites, 
Concept of Witness, 169-70; Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 249-50; Britsch, Offenbarung II, 35-36, 
Harrington, Revelation, 157; Ladd, Revelation, 159-60; and A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 73, see in 
v 13 the final conversion of Israel; cf. similarly and unconvincingly D. C. Chilton, Days, 285. 
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will stand in great boldness before the face of those that afflicted him. . . . When they 
see it, they will be troubled with terrible fear and amazed at the strangeness of his salvation 
... they ... will say within themselves, “This was he whom we once held in derision 
and as a proverb of reproach; we fools accounted . . . his end to be without honor; now 
he is numbered among the children of God, and his lot is among the saints.’ Greek 
Apocalypse of Ezra 7:5-13 refers to God's power in raising “the prophet Elijah to the 
heavens" and directly links that with the idea that ‘‘all things fear and tremble from the 
face of your power,” which is followed by reference to final salvation and judgment. Sib. 
Or. 2.221-50 alludes to Ezek. 37:1-10 in describing the final resurrection in conjunction 
with Christ, “who will come in glory on a cloud” together with nine OT prophets, 
including Moses and Elijah; at that time final salvation and judgment occur. Apoc. Elijah 
4:7-14 alludes to Rev. 11:7-9, which is climaxed by reference to the last assize (Apoc. 
Elijah 5:22-35). 

Rev. 11;3-13 is in line with Jewish expectations of end-time prophets. Note Apoc. 
Elijah 5:32-39: in the latter days “Elijah and Enoch descend, lay aside the flesh of the 
world, take their spiritual flesh, pursue the son of iniquity, and slay him.”378 Rev. 
11:11-13 also depicts the ultimate victory of the witnesses over the world and therefore 
over the beast, as 15:2-4 makes clear. If Revelation reflects the interpretative tradition 
represented by the Apocalypse of Elijah, then John has taken that tradition and subsumed 
it within the Elijah-Moses framework in order to supplement it (just as he adapted the 
Elijah-Moses pattern into the more dominant prophetic-christological paradigm. for the 
two witnesses).379 

Some who disagree with the conclusion that the purpose of the prophets’ witness 
in 11:3-6 is not to induce repentance but “‘to torment” do so on the purported basis that 
the passage reflects the Semitic style of blurring purpose with result.3®° Accordingly, the 
torment would be only a human response to the prophets’ ministry, not a divinely ordained 
purpose. However, this view of “Semitic style” is a presupposition that needs further 
grounding. 

The shifting or interchange of past, present, and future tenses throughout the 
Apocalypse’s visions, including 11:1-13, is hard to account for. The past tense verbs may 
represent the time that John saw the visions (here an audition). The present tense verbs 
would then be expressions of vivid remembrance, as if he were experiencing the vision 
again. Some of the future tense verbs are included because the visions refer to the 
future,38! but not all the visions refer to the future (as argued throughout this commen- 
tary). Some of the future tense verbs refer merely to the time immediately after John’s 
visionary experience, after the death and resurrection of Christ, or after whatever other 
temporal starting point a particular context may provide. Of course, the three tenses may 
refer to actual past, present, and future from the point of view of the visions (see on 
7:16-17). The past tenses used together with futures in the future time frame of 11:7-13 
may be explained as prophetic perfects, in line with OT usage.382 


378. Cf. Black, ‘Rev. 11:3f.,” 229-30, for discussion. 
379. Cf. Apoc. Elijah 4:7ff. (cf. Charlesworth I). 


380. For the application of this principle to other NT passages see Moule, idiom-Book 
142-43, 


381. So Mussies, Morphology, 334-36, 181. 


382. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 47-49. For additional analysis see 
also Porter, Verbal Aspect, 236. 
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THE SEVENTH TRUMPET: GOD ESTABLISHES THE 
CONSUMMATED KINGDOM AND EXECUTES THE 
CONSUMMATED JUDGMENT (11:14-19) 


Introduction (11:14) 


The literary and theological parenthesis in 10:1-11:13 has ended. Therefore, 
v 14 begins where 9:21 ended: “the second woe has passed” in 9:13-21, and 
“behold, the third woe comes quickly.” As in 9:12, the chronological language 
does not concern the order of the history represented in the three woe visions 
but refers only to the order of visions (see further on 9:12; 4:1). The second 
vision of woe has been completed, and the third is imminent. Because of the 
nature of this visionary chronology, descriptions of the last judgment can be 
included both in the conclusion of the parenthesis in 11:11-13 and again in the 
conclusion of the seventh seal in 11:18-19. 


IS 11:15-19 THE CONTENT OF THE 
THIRD WOE/SEVENTH TRUMPET? 


It is sometimes thought that 11:15-19 is not the content of the seventh trumpet 
but rather anticipates the content of the trumpet. Chs. 12-14 are viewed as events 
leading up to or explaining in further detail the seven bowls of ch. 16, which 
are the formal content of the third woe/seventh trumpet.383 Some think that only 
chs. 12-14 form the content of the third woe,384 while others view all of chs. 
12-21 as its content.385 The brief hymn in 11:15-18 is viewed only as an 
anticipation of what will happen in ch. 20.38 One reason for saying that 11:15-19 
is not the full content of the final woe/final trumpet is that then no action would 
be set in motion by the blowing of the seventh trumpet, only songs that declare 
a series of otherwise undescribed actions.38? 

In contrast to these views, we see 11:15-19 as an explanation of the consum- 
mation of history, since 10:7 has announced that when the seventh trumpet sounds 
“then will be completed” God’s accomplishment of his plan for history. The songs 
here depict actions of judgment and redemption and do not merely anticipate such 


383. E.g., I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 608; Lang, Revelation, 187-88; Ladd, Revelation, 160; 
Walvoord, Revelation, 184; Krodel, Revelation, 229. Chs. 12-20, according to Seiss, Apocalypse, 
270-71. See further pp. 108-51 above. 

384. See Sweet, Revelation, 190; see pp. 108-51 above. 

385. Charles, Revelation 1, 292-93. 

386. E.g., Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 251; Sweet, Revelation, 191-93. 

387. So also Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 187-88; cf. similarly Morris, Revelation, 152. 
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actions. In principle, the lack of direct description — or the hymnic instead of 
visionary form — should not be decisive for identifiying the hymns as only 
anticipating the content of the seventh trumpet. The descriptions are not detailed 
because they have begun in 6:12-17, and John knows that more will come 
repeatedly later. Furthermore, the descriptions in 11:15-19 are no briefer than what 
we have in the first four trumpets, though it is briefer than the first two woes, that 
is, the fifth and sixth trumpets. Furthermore, a song can depict the content of a woe 
or trumpet as well as a vision can (e.g., 5:8-10 is a hymn narrating past events). 

Still, some think that vv 15-19 cannot compose the content of the seventh 
trumpet because there is so much emphasis on the establishment of the kingdom 
instead of the severity of judgment. But what could be more severe than the last 
judgment, regardless of how short or long its description? Indeed, the emphasis of 
this section lies not only on the kingdom but also on the woe of the final judgment 
(vv 18-19), which demonstrates that the consummated, eternal kingdom of God 
has finally appeared on earth. The coming of God’s kingdom is a woe on the 
enemies because it guarantees their demise in judgment. In our view, the seventh 
trumpet of 11:15-19 is a more severe woe than the fifth and sixth trumpets, since 
it represents the climactic final judgment, the time when all the unbelieving dead 
are judged and destroyed (so v 18). Its brevity may be accounted for partly on the 
basis that the final judgment is a decisive event not covering a long period, whereas 
some of the earlier trumpet woes do cover extended periods of trial. 

If this analysis is correct, then it serves as a response to another reason 
for not accepting 11:15-19 as the content of the third woe — namely that obdai 
4 tp{ty (‘the third woe’’) is never explicitly used of 11:15-19, whereas the fifth 
and sixth trumpets are clearly identified as “‘woes’’ (9:12; 11:14). But oda is 
used of part of the ch. 12 vision (see on 12:12), and the third woe is, because 
of all this, identified with chs. 12ff.389 But 8:13 has already announced that the 
three woes will be equivalent to the last three trumpets.39 If 11:15-19 is the 
seventh trumpet, then it must be also the third woe (similarly, in Sib. Or. 8:239-43 
the final judgment begins with ‘‘a trunpet from heaven,” which makes a sound 
of “‘wailing for . . . woes of the world’’). 

Therefore, the most natural interpretation of the statement in 11:14 that “the 
third woe is coming quickly” and in 11:15a that ‘‘the seventh angel sounded the 
trumpet” is that the immediately following verses, vv 15b-19, form the content of 
the third woe/seventh trumpet. Whether or not some part of what begins at 12:1 
could also form part of the content of the seventh trumpet must await the exegesis 
of ch. 12 (for the negative conclusion see pp. 108-51 above and below on 12:1 ff.). 


388. See pp. 108-51 above; so also, e.g., Lenski, Revelation, 360. 


389. E.g., Sweet, Revelation, 190; note Briltsch, Offenbarung U, 37, citing Forck. 
390. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 171. 
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15 The “third woe” is the seventh trumpet. John hears “‘great voices” resound- 
ing in heaven when the seventh trumpet sounds. The voices may be from angels 
or, more probably, from the heavenly multitude of saints (as in 7:9; 19:1, 6). 
The first and second woes (the fifth and sixth trumpets) also began with heavenly 
declarations (8:13; 9:13-14). 

The heavenly voices can proclaim that ‘‘the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ has come”’ because the enemies of the kingdom have all been defeated and 
judged (so 11:18). God now takes to himself the rule that formerly he permitted 
Satan to have over the world.39! The seventh trumpet, like the seventh seal and the 
seventh bowl, narrates the very end of history (see pp. 108-51 above). 

Whether or not this section anticipates the formal content of the final 
trumpet or is that content itself (see above), its past tense verbs could be seen 
as prophetic perfects.392 But this could also be a projection into the future, when 
the kingdom has been established and the heavenly host offers praise in response. 
In that case, the past tense verbs would describe what are past actions from the 
perspective of the future. 

It is not clear whether it is ‘‘our Lord” or ‘this Chnist’”’ who ‘‘will reign 
forever and ever.’’ It may well be that “the singular comprehends God and his 
Christ as an inseparable unity’’393 (for the same phenomenon see on 22:3). But 
vv 16-17 show that it is the Lord whose eternal reign is focused on here (5:12-13, 
like Luke 1:33, shows that the Lamb shares in this endless mle. and therefore 
would be included here). The consummated fulfillment of the long-awaited 
messianic kingdom prophesied in the OT finally has come to pass (12:10 makes 
the same point). It is difficult to say how Christ’s delivering up the kingdom to 
the Father and subjecting himself to the Father at the consummation in 1 Cor. 
15:24-28 relates to the present text. Perhaps Christ gives up the redemptive 
historical phase of his rule and then assumes an eternal rule alongside but in 
subjection to his Father. 

If there is an OT precedent here, it would have to be Daniel 7. There the 
evil kingdoms of the world are defeated and handed over to the authority of the 
Son of man, who reigns forever (for the pattern elsewhere cf. Sib. Or. 3.46-56; 
Pss. Sol. 17:1-5). That the change in power structures from Daniel 7 is in mind 
is apparent from 11:7, which has already alluded to Dan. 7:3, 21 concerning the 
antagonistic world kingdom that will persecute the saints, which will be replaced 

“by the reign of the Son of man and the saints (Dan. 7:13-14, 18, 22, 27). 

The prophecy in Dan. 2:44 Theod., dvaottoet 6 Bedg tod odpavod Paovreiav 
tris eig tod aidvas, may also be evoked by ‘Eyéveto 4 Baovtela... tov xupiov... 
Bacttevoet cic tods aidvas tv aidvéav (cf. also Dan. 7:14, 27). The acknowledgment 
of God’s sovereignty at the Red Sea victory over the Egyptians also rings in the back- 


391. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 609. 
392. So Rist, “Revelation,” 451. 
393. Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 202. 
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ground (cf. Exod. 15:18: xvpiog Pacthevav tdv aléva éx’ aidva; see also Pss. 10:16; 
144[145]:13; 146:10; Mic. 4:7; Wis. 3:8, which are the only other OT occurrences of the 
same basic phrase; cf. more broadly Obad. 21; Ps. 21[22]:28; Zech. 14:9). On this 
background see further on vv 18-19. On the allusion to Ps. 2:2 im 11:15 see on 11:18 
below. 

It is hard to decide between the masculine participle A¢yovtes (A 2053 2351 mr) 
and feminine Xeyovoan (p*? X C051 1006 1611 1841 2329 2344 MA) on external grounds 
since good witnesses are on both sides. But the masculine is certainly the most difficult 
and best explains how the feminine developed. The scribal tendency would have been 
to change the masculine to the feminine in order to bring the participle into agreement 
with the preceding feminine gwvai peyéAcx, which is the subject of the participle. As we 
have seen, this lack of concord is a characteristic feature of the Apocalypse and is always 
accompanied by scribal tendencies to smooth out the awkwardness. The masculine may 
represent John’s understanding of the voices as emanating from masculine beings (note 
mention of the elders in v 16 and the introduction of their praise in v 17a with A€yov- 
rec).3%4 

Alternatively, this could be an instance of the indeclinable form being equivalent 
to the Semitic /2’mér. As such, it could be a stylistic Septuagintalism serving to introduce 
the OT allusion, attracting attention to it through its regular Greek grammatical form. 
In this respect, interestingly, Aéyovtes also introduces the Song of Moses (Exod. 15:1: 
“they spoke, saying”), which is significant, since part of that song is alluded to in Rev. 
11:15 (cf. Exod. 15:18). The same participial form is also found in Daniel 2 as part of 
an introductory request that the entire revelatory dream of Danie] 2 be made known (Dan. 
2:7 LXX: “they answered a second time, saying”). The redundant /é’médr (directly 
following a verb of speaking) is translated hundreds of times in the LXX by A€éyaw/A£yov- 
te¢/Aéyovoa (often indeclinable), and the same phenomenon occurs in Rev. 5:9; 6:10, 
7:2-3, 10, 13; 14:18; 15:3; 17:1; 18:2, 15-16, 18; 19:17; 21:9.395 Rev. 15:3 is especially 
striking because there the redundancy (%Sovmv tiv div Mavoctac . . . Aéyovtes, 
virtually identical to 5:9) directly alludes to the Song of Moses (Exod. 15:1), demonstrat- 
ing that that precise OT passage is clearly in John’s mind elsewhere. 

16-17 The twenty-four elders around God’s throne fall down and worship 
him in response to the heavenly proclamation of v 15 (see on 4:4 for identifi- 
cation of the elders). They thank him for consummating the kingdom. That this 
is the completed form of the kingdom is apparent from v 18, where it is said 
that all the enemies of God have received their final defeat and judgment. The 
parallel in 19:6 (AAAnAovié, bt: EBacitevcev xipios 6 Gcdc 6 navtoxpetmp) 
also shows that the mention of God’s mile at the end of 11:17 alludes to the 
consummated form of the kingdom (Ebyaptotodpeév oor, xdpte 6 Bed¢ 6 mav- 
toxpétap ... én... éfaclAevoac). The praise in 19:6 responds to the final 
judgment of “Babylon the Great,” the ungodly world system. That the elders 
are sitting on thrones implies that they share in God’s kingship (as in 4:4). 

In thanking God the elders address him with a significant variation of the 
threefold name attributed to him in 1:4, 8 and 4:8. There he is the God of past 


394. Cf. Robertson, Word Pictures, 384; M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 240. 

395. So S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 70. For statistics of LXX occurrence 
see Porter, Verbal Aspect, 138-39, who also contends that parallels of the pleonasm occur in “all 
periods of Greek,” though he has not shown it was a much-used idiom in all periods, as in the LXX; 
nevertheless, his conclusion that the pleonasm could be a ‘“‘well-accepted Greek idiom enhanced by 
the LXX” is an acceptable qualification of Thompson; see also on 4:1. 
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(“who was”), present (“who is”), and future (“who is coming”’). This threefold 
divine name is used in the OT and Jewish writings in contexts describing God 
as the incomparable sovereign Lord of history, as he who is therefore able to 
fulfill prophecy by delivering his people despite overwhelming odds, whether 
from Egypt, from Babylon, or from the nations (see above on 1:4, 8 for this 
background). The same idea is included here as in the earlier uses of the formula 
in the Apocalypse. The God who transcends time guides the entire course of 
history because he not only stands as sovereign over its beginning and end, but 
is also in its midst, invisibly guiding it (see on 1:4, 8). The addition of the title 
nope 6 Bed¢ 6 navtoxpatwp (‘‘Lord God Almighty”) enforces this idea, since 
it is repeatedly used in the prophets to refer to God as the one who sovereignly 
directs his people's history (see further on 1:8). 

The last part of the threefold clause, 4 épydpevoc (‘the one who is 
coming’’), is replaced here by 5t elAngas tiv Sdvapiv cov tiv peydAnv xal 
tfactievoas (“because you have taken your great power and have begun to 
reign’’).3% This means that the last part of the triadic name for God is not merely 
a general reference to his sovereignty over the future but specifically speaks of 
the end time, when God will break into world history and end it by overthrowing 
all opposition to his people and setting up his eternal kingdom. Though this had 
not yet happened in John’s time, the seventh seal vision showed him what would 
happen at the end. The events about which he now hears are cast in the past 
tense because they have already happened from the perspective of those offering 
praise. This change in the formula and the verb tense enforce the thought that 
this section is narrating the actual establishment of the kingdom and the judgment 
as the content of the seventh trumpet. The same kind of alteration occurs in 
16:5, where the last clause of the formula is changed to ‘‘because you have 
judged these things.” 16:5 stresses the irruptive final judgment and 11:17 the 
final kingdom. Though God has reigned throughout history, the final kingdom 
is the reign that he will consummate on earth together with his Son and his 
people by completely subduing all opposition. 

Some say that this reign was consummated in the a.p. 70 destruction of 
Jerusalem by Christ stirring up the Romans against Israel.397 But this would 
merely be equivalent to the kind of sovereignty exercised over the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians in stirring them up against Israel in the OT. The force of 
the change in the last clause of the threefold formula points to a more compre- 
hensive and consummative understanding of God’s rule than was exercised in 
the OT, as v 18 will show. This is a rule in which God not merely controls world 
events but has defeated the spiritual and physical powers that held “‘the kingdom 
of the world” in its sway (so v 15). It 1s more likely that God’s rule over “the 
kingdom of the world” in v 15 is to be understood as a universally decisive 


396. Some copyists added xal 6 épydpevos to conform 11:17 with the earlier forms of the 


formula. See further below. 
397. E.g., D. C. Chilton, Days, 290-91. 
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defeat of all forces antagonistic to him. This is not merely a decisive defeat of 
Israel in which other ungodly nations are used to punish Israel (the Apocalypse’s 
only other uses of xdop0g, in 13:8 and 17:8, have a universal reference). 

Others assert that the reign of 11:15-16 was fulfilled in Christ’s death and 
resurrection.298 Psalm 2 is seen as beginning its fulfillment at Christ’s first 
coming elsewhere in the NT (Acts 4:25-27; Heb. 1:1-5) and in Rev. 2:26-28 and 
12:5. This is possible in Rev. 11:15-18, but, unlike these other passages, here 
we have a context of judgment. The use of Psalm 2 in Rev. 19:15 also occurs 
in a context of judgment. Since 19:15-21 refers to the beginning of the final 
judgment, so the use of Psalm 2 in ch. 11 could plausibly refer to the same 
event. Also, 12:10, which concems the kingdom inaugurated at the first coming, 
is sometimes adduced as a parallel with 11:15 in order to show that it concerns 
the same event. But this is not a convincing paralle}. Statements about the initial 
form of the kingdom and the consummated form are scattered throughout the 
Apocalypse, and the two should not be confused (the former in 1:5-6, 9; 2:26-28; 
3:21; 5:5-10; the latter in 7:12; 15:2-4; 19:1-8; 21:1-22:5). Our overall analysis 
of 11:15-19 argues that the hymn speaks of the consummated form of the 
kingdom. The striking parallel noted below between 11:18a and 20:12-13 sug- 
gests strongly that this is the case. The consummate nature of the kingdom is 
also indicated by the greater emphasis on God’s reign rather than Christ’s. This 
suggests a parallel with 1 Cor. 15:25-28, where God’s rule is emphasized over 
Christ’s because the consummation of Christ’s rule has been reached. 

In the background of the phrase “and you reigned” (xai éBactevoas) can be 
discerned the repeated refrain “the Lord reigns [over the nations}” found in the LXX of 
the Psalms (Pss. 46[47]:9[8]; 92[93]:1; 95(96]:10; 96[97]:1; 98[99]:1).399 

The copyist of p*’ unintentionally omitted ém tod Opdvoug adtév (“‘on their 
thrones’’) by skipping from the initial em to the ex- of Exeoav immediately following 
the omitted phrase. 

Some witnesses add xau before Sti (p*? N C 2344 pc a vg™); St by itself is 
supported by 8° A P 046 | 1611 1854 2053 and some Latin and Coptic mss. The external 
support is to be given the edge in favoring the xo. Furthermore, xa1 611 is syntactically 
awkward and it would be tempting for a scribe to smooth out the text by deleting the 
xa. It is possible, however, that a scribe wrongly added xau by glancing momentarily 
at either the preceding or following xau. Or the addition of xa. may have been conscious 
and due to the influence of the other threefold formulas appearing earlier in the book, 
where xan always introduces the third clause (see below). The additional variant xa. 0 
Epxopevoc ott resulted from an attempt to conform 11:17 with the threefold formula in 
1:4, 8 and 4:8 (051 1006 1841 2042 2065 2073 2432 al vg*! [bo] Tyc [Bea]). 

18 Charles and Krodel4° see the order of descriptions in this verse as 
depicting the order of events to take place after the millennial kingdom purport- 
edly described in vv 15-17. After that kingdom there will be a final uprising, 
followed by the final judgment and reward. The problem with this is that the 
kingdom of v 15 is said to be eternal. Furthermore, the last description of v 18 


398. E.g., McDowell, Meaning and Message, 121-26; Hailey, Revelation, 262-63. 
399. So Joms, Das hymnische Evangelium, 102. 
400. Charles, Revelation I, 295-96; Krodel, Revelarion, 230. 
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repeats in different language the theme of last judgment found at the beginning 
of the verse, which means that the whole of vv 15-19 is not a strictly chrono- 
logical account of the end. 

It is best to see this verse as taking the reader back a step in the eschato- 
logical program to the time immediately preceding the establishment of the 
eternal kingdom of vv 15-17. But the first part of the verse can be taken as the 
first expression of God’s beginning end-time reign. His first act is to judge the 
ungodly and then to reward his people. If so, then éBactAevoac at the end of 
v 17 and opyio8noavy at the beginning of v 18 would be ingressive aorists: “you 
began to reign” and “‘they became enraged.’’40! 

V 18 begins and ends with judgment of the ungodly. The middle part of 
the verse emphasizes the “reward” (j11606c) that God will give to the faithful 
while others are being judged. The reward is that of the saints’ deliverance, a 
position of reign with Christ, and the accompanying blessings.4°2 The verse’s 
accent is more on judgment, since the verse is bounded by that theme, but the 
reward probably includes vindication of saints by judgment of their persecutors. 
Likewise, 22:12 applies ,110@6c¢ both to those receiving eternal life and those 
being judged (see on the use of Isa. 40:10 in Rev. 22:12, the only other occur- 
rence of 1086c in the Apocalypse). 

First, the wicked nations are pictured as being “enraged” against God and 
his people. ““The Lord and his anointed one” (so Ps. 2:2; Rev. 11:15b) judge 
the nations wrathfully in response to their sinful outrage (following in part the 
model of Ps. 2:1-2, 5, 10-12). The final judgment is expressed by the clause 
“your wrath (épyf) came.” Every use of dpy in the Apocalypse concerns the 
time of the final great outpouring of wrath at the end of history (see on 6:16, 
17; 14:10-11; 16:19; 19:15). God’s punishment of the nations’ rage (opyio@n- 
cav) by his wrath (dpyij) is another example of the pattern of the punishment 
fitting the crime.403 The beginning of the nations’ judgment on earth through 
the witnesses’ testimony was already marked by such irony (see on 11:5). The 
following phrase “‘and the time for the dead to be judged”’ (6 xaipdg tv vexpav 
xpi67jva1) confirms without doubt that this passage is a description of the last 
judgment. 

The OT and Jewish writings expected the judgment of all dead unbelievers 
at the conclusion of history (e.g., Dan. 12:2). The parallel of Rev. 20:12-13 
makes this interpretation explicit: éxpi@noav oi vexpoi . . . 6 Ging Edwxav tod 
vexpods . .. xa éxpt6noav (‘the dead were judged. . . . Hades gave up the 
dead . . . and they were judged”). The end of v 18 expands on the nature of the 
judgment. God will “destroy” (51ag@eipa) the oppressors because they have 
been “those who destroyed (tovc dSiapGeipovtac) the earth,” that is, God's 
people. The use of the same verb for both God’s judgment and the oppression 


401. E.g., Burton, Syntax, §54. 
402. Kiddle, Revelation, 209. 
403. Morris, Revelation, 153. 
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it answers is to emphasize once again that divine punishment is patterned to fit 
the sin. Now the consummated punishment resembles the same ‘‘eye for an eye” 
verdict. The gravity of the punishment equals the gravity of the crime. As with 
murder in the OT, so here the crime of destroying God’s people merits destruc- 
tion by God. “Their sins have come back on their own head” (e.g., Ps. 7:14-16). 

The judgment, as in 8:8 and 19:2, is clearly pattemed after Jeremiah’s 
announcement of the judgment of historical Babylon: 


Jer. 28(51):25 Rev. 11:18c 
10 SegGappévov, 16 diadGeipov SiaGeipar tod¢ SiapGelpovtac tiv 
naoav tiv yiv (‘the destroyed yijv (‘‘to destroy the ones destroy- 
mountain, which destroyed the ing the earth’’). 


whole earth”; cf. Odes Sol. 1-2). 


Babylon is a type of the eschatological world community, which will be judged 
at the end. This ties v 18 with Babylon, “the great city,” which is destroyed in 
11:13 (see also on 11:8). 

The reward of the faithful is sandwiched literarily between statements 
about judgment to indicate that part of their reward is the satisfaction arising 
from knowing that God has vindicated them by judging their persecutors. Again, 
this is linked to the prayer for retribution by the witnesses in 6:9-11. The trumpet 
woes and the parenthesis in 10:1—11:13 have shown how God has begun to 
answer that prayer in the midst of history, but now God gives the climactic 
answer to the prayer. This is one reason that those receiving the reward are called 
“prophets’’: this identifies them with the witnesses in 11:3-12 who “prophesied” 
(11:3) as “prophets” (11:10; cf. 10:7). 

They are also called “servants,” “‘saints,” “‘those fearing” God’s name, and 
“the great and the small.” All this also shows that this verse is a fulfillment of the 
petition in 6:9-11. This is further evident from the parallel in 18:24-19:5, where 
God is praised by “all his servants [and] those fearing him [and] the great and 
small” because he “judged the great harlot [Babylon] who destroyed the earth... 
and avenged the blood of his servants on her” (cf. EoGe1pev trv yijv in 19:2 with 
tods Suapdeipovtas thy fv in 11:18b; so likewise 16:6). This punishment comes 
also because Babylon shed “‘the blood of prophets and saints and of all those who 
were slain on the earth”’ (see on 18:24b and 19:2b, which together form the ultimate 
answer to the petition in 6:10). 18:24—19:5 is, like 11:18 concerned with the 
climactic judgment that terminates history, and this thematic connection is 
strengthened by the parallel observed above between 11:17 and 19:6. 

Mounce argues that v 18 distinguishes two groups of believers: 
(1) “prophets” and (2) other believers, called ‘‘the saints and those fearing your 
name ... the great and the small.’’494 Mounce bases this conclusion on the 


404. Mounce, Revelation, 232. So also Lenski, Revelation, 356-57. 
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apparent distinction between the two in 16:6 (‘‘saints and prophets”), 18:24 
(“prophets and saints’), and 22:9. This is possible but not certain, since these 
other verses themselves may be giving fuller descriptions of one group.495 If 
we have been correct in identifying the two prophetic witnesses in 11:3-13 as 
the church in general, then each of the various descriptions of the faithful in 
11:18 applies to the whole church.46 19:5 confirms this, since there “all his 
servants,” “those fearing him,” and “the small and the great” appear to be 
synonymous (see the similar equation of “saints” and “‘prophets” in 16:6; 18:20, 
24),407 

But if a distinction such as Mounce and others propose exists in v 18, why 
then is the nonprophetic part of the church given four separate designations, 
while the more gifted group is called only “‘prophets’’? According to this kind 
of reasoning, the unlikely conclusion could be deduced that five separate groups 
within the community of faith will receive a reward. Certainly, that ‘‘my/his 
servants the prophets” in the OT refers to a special class within Israel could 
well point to a similar distinction here (see on 10:7 for OT parallels). But if our 
conclusion is correct that the “prophetic witnesses” of 11:3-12 represent the 
church, then the same identification is probable in 11:18. In the new age of the 
latter days the Spirit endows all in the covenant community with a prophetic 
status in their relationship with God (so Joel 2:28-32 in Acts 2:16-21). Further- 
more, that one group is in mind is evident from the fact that the whole church 
bears “testimony” to Jesus (see on 1:9; 2:13; 6:9-11; 12:11). Furthermore, 19:10 
affirms that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Therefore, the 
entire church carnies a prophetic stamp. 

This identification of the prophetic character of the whole church is seen 
further in that just as prophets are called ‘‘servants’’ (10:7), so all believers also 
bear the name ‘‘servants” (see on 2:20; 7:3; 19:2, 5; 22:3). Just as the fourfold 
formula ‘‘peoples, tribes, tongues, and nations” in 11:9 refers to all unbelieving 
humanity, so the descriptions in v 18 refer equally to the entire community of 
faith. Therefore, the supposition that there are three separate groups — “proph- 
ets,” “saints” (Jewish Christians), and ‘‘those fearing his name” (Gentile Chris- 
tians) — is unlikely.408 

The view that vv 15-19 refer to God’s judgment on Israel in A.D. 70 
stumbles not only on the heightened descriptions of the consummated kingdom 
and judgment (see, e.g., on v 17b) but also especially on the reference in v 18 
to “‘the time for the dead to be judged.” Though almost all commentators and 
translations render xpiOfjvar as “to be judged,” some preterists translate it as 
“to be vindicated,” that is, not the unbelieving dead undergoing the last judg- 


405. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 609-10. 

406. So also Prigent, Apocalypse, 174; Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 39, 51-53, 57, 92; Briitsch, 
Offenbarung I, 41-42. 

407. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 57. 

408. Against Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 252-53, Harrington, Revelation, 159-60; Lang, 
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ment, but the Christian dead being vindicated by God's destruction of Jerusalem, 
which is purportedly mentioned in the last clause of the verse.409 The weakness 
of this view is evident from the fact that the other eight uses of xp{ve in the 
Apocalypse ali refer to judgment of the ungodly (6:10; 16:5; 18:8, 20; 19:2, 11; 
20:12-13). Likewise, xpioug always refers to “judgment” of non-Chnistians 
(14:7; 16:7; 18:10; 19:2). If John had intended to express “vindication’’ of dead 
believers, he would have used éx51xéo, which explicitly has that meaning and 
is used in that way in 6:10 and 19:2. Furthermore, the parallel in ch. 20, which 
clearly refers to the judgment of the wicked, confirms that xp.6qjva1 in 11:18 
refers to judgment of the unbelieving dead (cf. éxpi@noav ol vexpol . . . tod¢ 
vexpods . . . Expi@noav in 20:12-13 with 6 xaipd¢ tov vexpav xprerjvon in 
11:18). Lastly, since Psalm 2 is used in 19:15-21 to refer to the judgment of all 
ungodly forces, the use of Psalm 2 here in a context of judgment likely has the 
same reference. 

Ps, 113(115):21(13), “the ones fearing the Lord, the small and the great” (tod< 
hoPoupévous tov xiptov, tods pixpods xal toc weyéAouc), probably stands behind the 
virtually identical toic doPovpévors td Svopa Gov, tos pixpods xal tods peydAouc. In 
the Psalm this phrase contrasts the attitude of true Israe] with that of the idolatrous nations. 
This fits here in the Apocalypse because of the persecutors’ idolatry (cf. 11:10; 9:20; 
8:13; 6:12-17). 

Some mss. (p*7 A [2351] pc) change dative toig é&yio1g xal toic doPovpevois to 
accusative Tous ayLovs xa TOVG HoPovpEVOUs to agree with the immediately following 
accusative plural tobc pixpods xal tod peydAous. The alteration was further motivated 
by an attempt to make the wording agree with that of the Psalm. On the other hand, other 
mss. (N2 M) change the phrase tobds prxpods xal tod peydAous to tog pIxpoKy xo 
To1g weyorAoig to harmonize it with the directly preceding dative toic cryio1g xal tots 
goPouptvorg, 

19 Another note of the final judgment is struck. The closing ‘‘lightnings, 
sounds, thunders, earthquake, and great hail” has already been a repeated in- 
dicator of the last act of judgment (so 4:5; 8:5; 16:18; see on 8:5b). In the OT 
such series of cosmic phenomena indicate theophanies.*!® Here the series comes 
from the innermost part of God’s heavenly temple. With the seventh trumpet, 
as with the seventh seal, the very end of history has been reached. The combi- 
nation of the phenomena here emphasizes that God is appearing to execute the 
final judgment. 

The seventh trumpet may be built around a segment from the Song of 
Moses in Exod. 15:13-18. There God is praised for redeeming his people by 
“calling them into your holy resting place” (v 13); when “the nations heard” 
about this deliverance ‘‘they became enraged” (0vn . . . @pyio@noav in Exod. 
15:14 LXX, as in Rev. 11:18); in spite of the nations’ rage, God brought his 
people into his “habitation” and ‘‘sanctuary” (Exod. 15:17). So then, it is 


409. E.g., D. C. Chilton, Days, 291. Though the rendering “vindicate” for xpive is theoreti- 
cally possible, it is not mentioned in BAGD, 451-52, among the numerous ranges of meaning found 
elsewhere in the NT and relevant literature; neither is such a meaning included in LSJ. 

410. So Jéms, Das hymnische Evangelium, 106. 
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declared, “‘the Lord reigns forever and ever” (v 18; see the verbatim parallel in 
Rev. 11:15). These allusions are an appropriate way to conclude the series of 
trumpets, since the first six have been modeled on the exodus plagues, which 
have led up to Exodus 15. Furthermore, the appearance of the ark in Rev. 11:19 
after an “earthquake” destroys part of the city (v 13) and before another refer- 
ence to an “earthquake”’ (v 19b) calls to mind the fall of Jericho, which marked 
the successful conclusion of Israel’s entry into the promised land after the exodus 
and the wilderness wanderings. 

Therefore, Rev. 11:15-19 notes the end of the evil world kingdoms and the 
church’s reward in escalated typological fulfillment of the Exodus-wilderness- 
Jericho pattern. The sevenfold trumpet pattern of the Jericho episode is another 
connection. Trumpets were blown on six successive days, and then on the seventh 
day the trumpet blasts brought the wall down (on this background see further the 
introductory comments on ch. 8). In that episode the ark followed the trumpet 
blowers. This suggests further that 11:15-19 forms the content of the seventh 
trumpet. There are no more half-weeks (cf. 11:2-3, 10-11); the full week of 
consummation has been reached. 

Yet the appearance of the ark signals not only judgment but also God’s 
gracious presence with his redeemed community and his provision of grace by 
atonement. On the OT Day of Atonement the sacrificial blood was sprinkled on 
the mercy seat of the ark as a covering for the nation’s sins. This ensured God’s 
continued presence with his people. This was the significance of the ark residing 
in Israel’s tabernacle and temple. Though the ark disappeared during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, some Jews expected its retum at the end of time, when God 
would graciously restore Israel, dwell in the midst of its people (2 Mace. 2:4-8; 
2 Bar. 6; cf. Josephus, Ant. 18.4.1), and resurrect them (Lives of the Prophets 
2:11-19). The OT did not expect a literal reappearance of the ark at this time. 
Interestingly, except in 2 Maccabees 2 and 2 Bar. 6, Jewish writings do not 
expect a literal reappearance of the ark but affirmed that it had been buried.41! 
Rather, the OT looked forward to a reappearance of God’s presence in Israel, 
which was what the ark had represented (as clarified by Jer. 3:16-17). 

This presence of God without a literal reappearance of the ark is the idea 
in Rev. 11:19, which is expanded in 21:3, 22, where the establishment of the 
end-time temple is interpreted as God's presence in the midst of his people. At 
the consummation God dwells with his people in a more complete and intense 
manner than previously, as indicated by the observation that the curtain that has 
separated the ark from the rest of the temple and from the people is now gone.4!2 
All believers, “small and great,” enjoy God’s presence in a greater manner than 
was possible in the OT. Therefore, the ark in 11:19 is a suitable symbol for both 
the judgment and the reward of the last day. Therefore, the full answer to the 
saints’ petition for vindication in 6:9-11 is revealed in 11-15-19. 


411. Cf. Charles, Revelation I, 298. 
412. Cf. Mulholland, Revelation, 211-12. 
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A Jewish midrash affirms that the seven soundings of the trumpet announcing the 
resurrection of the dead are patterned after the seven sounds on Sinai, developed partly 
on the basis of Exod. 19:16,4!3 which also forms part of the basis for the fourfold cosmic 
phenomena of Rev. 11:19b (see on 4:5; 8:5). This is also linked with the traditions 
surrounding the thunders at Sinai, already seen as standing behind the “seven thunders” 
in 10:3-4. 

Standing in the background also may be the seven trumpets blown by the priests 
each day of the week as a part of the temple liturgy (1 Chron. 15:24; Neh. 12:41; cf. 
1 Chron. 15:24-16:7, 37; Neh. 12:41-47; note the association with the ark of God in 
1 Chronicles). Part of the purpose of these trumpets, as in Rev. 11:16, was to remind 
Israel to thank God for the way in which he had graciously dealt with them in the past 
(e.g., 1 Chron. 16:4; Num. 10:10; Psalm 150). In Rev. 11:15-19 the trumpet sounds at 
the end of the week of history to declare the saints’ thanksgiving to God for saving them, 
establishing the kingdom, and judging the wicked. 

Talmudic tradition also held that a trumpet was to be blown on Tishri 1, which in 
the rabbinic period came to be viewed as the beginning of the New Year. God’s eschato- 
logical judgment of all people was expected to fall on this day (cf. b. Rosh Hashanah 
16). The New Year was regarded “‘not merely as an anniversary of creation, but also — 
and more importantly — as a renewal of it. [This is when] the world is reborn from year 
to year."414 The New Year trumpet also proclaimed hope in the ongoing and ultimate 
kingship of God, in God’s judgment and reward according to people’s deeds, and in 
Israel’s final restoration.4!5 This obviously is very much like the Apocalypse’s declaration 
with the seventh trumpet of God’s final establishment of his kingdom and accomplishment 
of judgment and may also stand behind what John has written. 

Ps. 98(99):1-5 may also allude to Exodus 15: “The Lorp reigns — let the people 
rage; he is the one sitting above the cherubim... . let them give thanks to your great 
name. ... You have executed judgment.”’ Then vv 6-8 of the psalm associate the pre- 
ceding verses with Moses and with Israel’s exodus experience. The psalmist’s attraction 
to the Exodus 15 pattern shows the plausibility for John’s use of the pattem and may 
itself have contributed to Rev. 11:15-19. But it is mistaken to construe the aorists in Rev. 
11:17-18 as “timeless” on analogy with Ps. 98:1 (‘‘you are reigning, and the nations 
rage”).416 They are, rather, equivalent with OT prophetic perfects.4!7 

Codex C accidentally misread e606n (“was given’’) for d@n (“‘was opened”). 
mol ceropsc (‘and earthquake”) was unintentionally omitted in M* and sy?" by copyists 
skipping from the xl before ceicpdéc to the xa after ceropds. 


413. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews VI, 39. 

414. Gaster, Festivals of the Jewish Year, 109. 

415. For references in the OT and Judaism see b. Rosh Hashanah 16; Goulder, Midrash and 
Lection, 175, 312-13, 338; cf. D. C. Chilton, Days, 288-90, citing Goulder, The Evangelists’ Cal- 
endar: A Lectionary Explanation of the Development of Scripture (London: SPCK, 1978), 245ff. 

416. As L. L. Thompson, Revelation, 40, does. 


417. See Gesenius* Hebrew Grammar, ed. E. Kautzsch and A. E. Cowley (Oxford: Clarendon, 
71910), §106n. 


12:1-15:4: Deeper Conflict 


AS A RESULT OF CHRIST’S VICTORY OVER THE DEVIL, GOD 
PROTECTS THE MESSIANIC COMMUNITY AGAINST THE 
DEVIL’S WRATHFUL HARM (12:1-17) 


Revelation 12 “has always been, consciously or not, considered as the center 
and the key to the entire book.” ! The chapter begins a new series of visions, 
which end at 15:4. 

From a literary perspective, 11:19 not only concludes the seven trumpets 
but also introduces the vision that follows.2 The same wording as in 11:19 serves 
in 8:3-5 in what is both the thematic conclusion to the seven seals and the literary 
introduction to the seven trumpets. ‘‘Lightning, sounds, and thunders” also forms 
part of the introduction to the vision in chs. 4 and 5. And the opening of heaven 
or a temple in heaven also introduces major visions in 4:1; 15:5; and 19:11. We 
have already argued for the interlocking function of these verses (see on 8:2-5 
and 15:2-4). But 11:19 is not precisely like 8:2-5 and 15:2-4 in that it is not 
sandwiched between the introduction of a new vision and concluding narration 
of a preceding vision. ; 

Though 12:1-15:4 can be divided in various ways, the best way to discem 
its divisions objectively is to trace the repeated introductory vision formulas like 
“and I saw” (xai eléov) and “‘and behold” (xai iSo0). Thus seven sections or 
“signs” are seen: (1) the conflict of the serpent with the woman and her seed 
(ch. 12), (2) persecution by the beast from the sea (13:1-10), (3) persecution by 
the beast from the land (13:11-18), (4) the Lamb and the 144,000 standing on 
Mount Zion (14:1-5), (5) the proclamation of the gospel and of judgment by 
three angels (14:6-13), (6) the Son of man’s harvest of the earth (14:14-20), and 
(7) the saints’ victory over the sea beast and their victory song (15:2-4). 

Some commentators have used the same criteria and found seven some- 
what different sections, beginning respectively at 13:1, 11, 14:1, 6, 14; 15:1, 2.4 


1. Prigent, Apocalypse 12, 1. 
2. Cf. Wilcock, ! Saw Heaven Opened, 112-15, who argues that 11:19 is not a conclusion to 


ch. 11 but functions only to introduce the following visions. 
3. Against Rissi, Time and History, 18, who sees attempts to discern any kind of sevenfold 


structure as “much too ingenious and violent.” 
4. E.g., Wilcock, { Saw Heaven Opened, | 15; see Rist, ‘Revelation,’ 452ff. (on chs. 12-13). 
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But this omits the first introductory vision formula contained in 12:3 and includes 
the formula in 15:1, which is actually the beginning of the next sevenfold vision 
series, the bowls. Morris and Kiddle also find seven sections, though not solely 
on the basis of literary indicators.° 

The list of sections we have given above is preferable also because it fits 
into the “interlocking” technique observed elsewhere in the book. The seventh 
section, 15:2-4, comes after the parenthetical introduction in v | of the next 
sevenfold series, the bowls, which is taken up again beginning in 15:5. 

That seven sections can thus be discerned by objective means is hardly 
surprising, since other parts of the book (the seals, trumpets, and bowls) are also 
divided into seven sections marked by clear introductory formulas. The explicit 
sevenfold structure of these other sections confirms the sevenfold structure of 
12:1-15:4, though the objective basis for the seven sections here, admittedly, 
could be questioned because it does not provide a sufficient basis for excluding 
15:1. 

Many divide ch. 12 into different visions. But it should be seen as one 
vision with various parts and an interpretation of the vision in the middle (vv 
10-12) because the whole chapter has only one introductory vision formula (v. 3 
together with v 1), and the entire chapter can be seen as one continued, develop- 
ing vision. 

Regardless of how 12:1-15:4 is divided, significant interpretative issues 
are not affected. 

Despite the fact that ch. 12 starts a new vision, it does continue to develop 
the themes of the previous sections of the book. It goes into the deeper dimension 
of the spiritual conflict between the church and the world, which has been 
developed progressively in chs. 1-11. In the seven letters John has explained 
the conflict as one in which Christians are tempted to compromise in various 
ways. These temptations arise from both inside and outside the church. In each 
subsequent vision John depicts in increasing intensity the spiritual sources of 
the conflict. The seven seals reveal that spiritual forces of evil are ultimately 
unleashed against believer and unbeliever alike by the cherubim, in accordance 
with the command of the resurrected Christ. The seven trumpets show that 
demonic forces of judgment are sent forth to punish hardened humanity. Yet 
even these forces are released by good angelic forces. Passages interspersed 
throughout the seals and trumpets sections demonstrate that God’s people will 
be protected spiritually through the woes, which for true Christians serve as 
trials to refine their faith. 

Chs. 12-22 tell the same story as chs. 1-1] but explain in greater detail 
what chs. 1-11 only introduce and imply.® Ch. 12 now reveals that the devil 
himself is the deeper source of evil. Intimations of him have come in 6:8 and 
9:11, 11:7 referred to the appearance of “the beast” at the end of history. Now 


5. Morris, Revelation, 44, 155; Kiddle, Revelation, 213-14. 
6. So A. Y. Collins, The Apocalypse, 80. 
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ch. 12 uncovers a greater fiend. The devil is the grand initiator of the trials and 
persecutions of the saints. He unleashes the ‘“‘beast’”” and the ‘false prophet.” 
The whore Babylon is also his servant. In chs. 12-20 John chiastically pictures 
the four figures rising in this order and then meeting their demise in the reverse 
order, thus highlighting the devil as the initiator, from first to last, of all re- 
sistance. In this respect ch. 12 can be seen as introducing the second half of the 
Apocalypse.? 

But the devil is not autonomous. He and his agents can only persecute 
saints within divinely prescribed time periods (12:6, 14; 13:5). In fact, the devil 
is enraged and attacks Christians because his decisive defeat has already been 
set in motion by Christ's resurrection, and his time of rage is limited by God 
(12:7-17). One purpose of this chapter is that its Christian readers perceive that 
behind their earthly persecutors stand forces of spiritual evil, led by the devil 
himself (see on, e.g., 12:2; 13:1-2). Such perception should motivate them to 
persevere all the more, since they know that their “struggle is not against [mere] 
flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the powers, against the world- 
forces of this darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness in the heaven- 
lies” (Eph. 6:12). 

They should be all the more motivated to persevere in the face of Satanic 
onslaughts because Christ has already defeated the devil and his host through 
his death and resurrection (12:5, 7-12; cf. Eph. 1:19-21 with Eph. 6:10-13). In 
fact, the troubles of the persecuted saints occur now not because Satan is too 
powerful for them but because he has been decisively overthrown. He does all 
the damage he can, but he cannot prevail over the church in any ultimate way.® 
The readers can now know that if they compromise, they are not merely com- 
promising with the world but with the devil himself. This realization should 
shock them out of any degree of spiritual complacency. The exhortation “the 
who has ears to hear, let him hear” at the end of each of the letters and in 13:9 
underlines the need to perceive these underlying spiritual stumbling blocks. 
Instead of thinking of compromise, they should rather reflect on the divine 
resources with which they have been provided to withstand Satanic attacks (see 
12:6, 11, 14-16; 7:1-8; 11:1-6). 

Just as John retells the conflict of the earlier chapters from the deeper 
spiritual perspective, so he starts the story again from the perspective of time. 
He begins from the time immediately before Christ’s birth (12:1) and narrates 
up through Christ’s birth and resurrection (vv 2-5, 7-10) to the destiny of Christ's 
followers in the subsequent age (vv 5-6, 11-17). Most of the portrait in ch. 12 
depicts the destiny of believers during the church age. In characteristic style the 
story is told through repeated OT allusions.? As will be seen, various sections 


7. So Hendriksen. More than Conquerors, 162-63. 
8. Mortis, Revelation, 163. 
9. Though such specific influence is sometimes denied (e.g., see I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 


on 12:1-2, 13-14). 
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of the chapter are temporally and thematically parallel and thus tell the story 
over again from different perspectives. Vv 6, 13-16, and 17 are essentially the 
same in that they all narrate the protection of God’s people as they go through 
trials. Vv 5, 7-9, and 10-12 all describe the same victory over the devil.!° Ch. 
12 is thus divided into three scenes: vv 1-6, vv 7-12, and vv 13-17. The first 
and third form a frame around the middle section, which provides the central 
interpretation and theological underpinning of the first and third.!! 

Therefore, the main point of ch. 12 is the protection of God’s people 
against Satan because of Christ’s decisive victory over Satan through his death 
and resurrection. The purpose is to encourage the readers to persevere in their 
witness despite persecution. !2 


God Protects Christ and the Messianic Community against Satanic 
Harm (12:1-6) 


Many ancient mythologies contain a story of an evil usurper who is doomed to 
be vanquished by a yet unbor prince. The usurper tries to escape his destiny 
by killing the prince when he is born. But the prince is unexpectedly snatched 
away from danger until he is old enough to kill the fiend and claim his rightful 
inheritance and throne.!3 The version of this story best known in Asia Minor 
was that of the goddess Leto who was pregnant with Apollo, the son of Zeus. 
She was attacked by the dragon, Python, because he knew that her offspring 
had been appointed to kill him. But she was carried to a safe island by winds 
sent by Zeus. The god Poseidon hid the island under the water so that Python 
could not find the woman and her child. Four days after Apollo was born, he 
found the dragon and slew it. 

In ch. 12 John records the same story, but he gets his account from the 
OT.!4 None of the pagan stories from Babylon, Ugarit, Persia, Egypt, or Greece 
has all the essential elements found in Revelation 12, so John may be reflecting 
on them collectively!5 and interpreting them through the lens of the OT and 
Jewish tradition.!© He would claim that his is the authentic story from which 


10. Cf. Lumd, Chiasmus, 398-402; idem, Revelation, 137-44, though only the broad outlines 
are convincing. : 

11. Roloff, Revelation, 145. 

12. For the main lines of the history of the interpretation of Revelation 12 in the Christian 
church from the fathers up through the early twentieth century see Prigent, Apocalypse 12. See also 
Le Frois, Woman Clothed with the Sun, 11-6], for a survey of interpretation of Revelation 12 in the 
first eight centuries of the church. On theories that Revelation 12 is a reworking of a collection of 
various sources, Jewish or otherwise, see Briltsch, Offenbarung Il, 54. 

13. See further Caird, Revelation, 147-48; Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 66-67. 

14. So also Kraft, Offenbarung, 172. 

15. So Charles, Revelation I, 310-14, 316; I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 614-15. 


16. As many argue, including McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 190-92, 
217-26. 
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the others are bastardized reflections.!7 Indeed, the whole pagan mythological 
system, including the Roman emperor’s claims to deity (some emperors iden- 
tified themselves with Apollo), is none other than the devil’s lie.!8 John was 
certainly as capable as English poets of almost two millennia later who inten- 
tionally utilized mythical material in order to give it a Christian interpretation. !9 

1 After John sees the temple scene of 11:19, he sees another “sign,” 
which ‘appeared in the heaven.” The sign appears in the same heaven that he 
has been viewing in 11:19, which is the otherworldly dimension in which he 
receives all of his visions. He first sees ‘ta woman clothed with the sun and the 
moon under her feet and on her head a crown of twelve stars.” Vv 2-6 reveal 
that this woman is a picture of the faithful community, which existed both before 
and after the coming of Christ. This identification is based on the OT precedent 
in which the sun, the moon, and eleven stars represent Jacob, his wife, and the 
eleven tribes of Israel (Gen. 37:9; cf. Test. Naph, 5:3ff.), who bow down to 
Joseph, who represents the twelfth tribe. Strictly speaking, Joseph is not explic- 
itly identified as a star in Genesis 37, though Philo, Dreams 2.113 refers to 
Joseph as the twelfth star in that dream. 

The depiction could also reflect the portrayal in Jewish writings of 
Abraham, Sarah, and their progeny as sun, moon, and stars (Test. Abr. B 7:4-16); 
in Midr. Rab. Num. 2.13 the sun symbolizes Abraham, the moon Isaac, and the 
stars Jacob and the seed of the patriarchs. Jewish exegetes believed that the sons 
of Jacob were likened to stars in Genesis 37 to connote the indestructible nature 
of Israel: as stars appear far from earth and immune from destruction by any 
earthly force, so also (true?) Israel was ultimately indestructible (Midr Rab. 
Gen. 9; Targ. Neof. Gen. 50:19-21). The representation of Jacob and his offspring 
as stars in Midr. Rab. Num. 2.13 underscores the immunity of his seed from 
humiliation or shame in the “messianic era.” Probably in reflection on Genesis 
37, Philo affirms that the number of twelve tribes is ‘‘the perfect number, the 
copy and likeness of the zodiac cycle”; just as the zodiac is “the source of 
increased welfare” for things on earth, so Israel’s identification with the stars 
means that they are “‘kept safe from harm, perfect and united.”’20 Similarly, the 
Israelites are likened to stars to underscore that in the time to come they will 
rule and not be ashamed (Midr. Rab. Deut. 1.14). 

The OT also associates Jerusalem with Solomon’s queen, who was “as 
beautiful as the full moon, as pure as the sun” (Cant. 6:10 and the parallel in 
6:4). This radiant imagery is applied to faithful Israel in later Jewish literature 
(Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.6, Num. 2.4, and Num. 9.14; Midr, Pss. 22.11-12; Pirke 
de Rabbi Eliezer 42; Tanna debe Eliyyahu, Pirke Hay-Yerdot, S, p. 56). These 


17. So also Kiddle, Revelation, 216-17. 

18. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 196. 

19. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 225. For bibliography on these myths see Feuillet, Apocalypse, 
109-10. For a summary of pagan mythological parallels see A. Y. Collins, Combat Myth, 57-100; 
Prigent, Apocalypse 12, 120-22. 

20. Philo, On Rewards and Punishments 65. 
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descriptions emphasize Israel’s faithfulness to God either in the wilderness 
wandering or in exile. Cant. 6:10 is combined with other OT texts to describe 
the faces of “righteous” Israelites in the latter days as resembling “the sun, the 
moon, and the stars” in Midr. Rab. Lev. 30.2; Sifre Deut. 10, 47; Pesikta de Rab 
Kahana, Piska 22. Three of these texts are conspicuous, since they also use the 
Zech. 4:2 lampstand image, which is applied to the church in Rev. 1:12, 20; 2:1, 
11:4. Cant. 6:10 also is interpreted to include stars together with sun and moon 
to symbolize Israel’s persevering faith under the oppressive reigns of the Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans in Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.6, Lev. 30.2, and 
Num. 2.4. One of these midrashes (Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.6) uses the fourth beast 
of Dan. 7:7 to symbolize Rome, an OT allusion that also occurs in application 
to the dragon in Rev. 12:3 (and the same midrash also likens the twelve tribes 
to the twelve stars of heaven). Therefore, the imagery of Rev. 12:1 partly 
emphasizes the faithfulness of the woman Israel, which cannot be corrupted 
during her wilderness wandering in the last days, which is portrayed in vv 6, 
13-17. 

Isa. 60:19-20 describes restored Israel in a similar way to Cant. 6:10: the 
bride is associated with the sun and moon, but no stars are mentioned. This 
Isaiah text may even be based on the Canticle’s imagery, since Isa. 61:10 and 
62:3, 5 refer to Zion as Yahweh's bride ‘“‘with a crown of beauty and a royal 
diadem,”’ which is also comparable to the Revelation 12 depiction of the glorious 
woman.2! The Isaiah imagery underscores the idea that in the end-time salvation 
Israel will no longer mourn or be humiliated, forsaken, or desolate. 1QH 7.22-25 
alludes to Isa. 60:19-20 together with the symbol of “a sevenfold light’’ and 
applies to the Teacher of Righteousness to explain his ability to overcome 
persecution (cf., again, the seven lampstands of 1:12, 20; 2:1). Pesikta Rabbati, 
Piska 37, applies Isa. 61:10 to the Messiah together with Israel to indicate their 
protection from ungodly nations and destruction. These OT and Jewish texts 
enhance further the idea of the woman’s (= the covenant community’s) incor- 
ruptible latter-day faithfulness and relationship with God in Rev. 12:1. 

The twelve stars represent the twelve tribes of Israel. The woman’s ap- 
pearance may also connote Israel’s priestly character (cf. 1:6; 5:10), since Philo’s 
and Josephus’s explanations of Exodus 28 and 39 use the imagery of a crown, 
the sun, the moon, and twelve stars to describe the vestments of the Israelite 
high priests, since the priests represented the twelve tribes before Yahweh in the 
temple service (Josephus, Ant. 3.164-72, 179-87; Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.111-12, 
122-24; Spec. Leg. 1.84-95). In fact, in these same texts the parts of the priestly 
garment represented by the heavenly bodies are explicitly said to symbolize the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Such dual imagery was meant to indicate that Israel on 
earth also had a heavenly identity. Indeed, later Jewish writings interpreted the 
twelve signs of the zodiac as representing the twelve tribes of Israel (Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 15.6; Midr. Rab. Num. 2.14; cf. b. Berakoth 32b). Therefore, the twelve 


21. Cf. Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 275-76. 
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stars surrounding the woman call to mind the twelve constellations, which 
connote the Israel of God viewed from the perspective of Israel’s heavenly life 
or calling. This is evident further from the fact that the seven stars in Rev. 1:16, 
20 symbolize the angelic representatives in heaven of the seven churches on 
earth (see on 1:20).22 

This then is another example of the church being equated with the twelve 
tribes of Israel (see on 7:4-8). Ch. 12 presents the woman as incorporating the 
people of God living both before and after Christ's coming.23 

The crown on the woman’s head is best defined from within the Apoca- 
lypse itself. Other references to crowns (2:10; 3:11; 4:4, 10; 14:14) show that 
here the crown connotes the saints’ share in Christ’s kingship and the reward 
that the true people of God throughout the ages receive for their victory over 
opposition to their faith, over, that is, persecution, temptations to compromise, 
and deception. The woman ‘‘appears in her true heavenly and glorious character 
despite her seemingly fragile and uncertain earthly history (vv. 13-16).”24 The 
stellar brightness of her appearance reflects the powerful and pure sunlight 
arising from God's and Christ’s glorious image (as in 1:16; 10:1; 21:23; 22:5). 
Similarly, Test. Abr. B 7 refers to Isaac as having a crown on his head and the 
sun, the moon, and the stars around his head; their light comes from “an 
enormous man, shining exceedingly from heaven, as light that is called father 
of light’’ and that symbolizes “the glory of our power.” 

Therefore, the woman’s brightness connotes the heavenly identity and 
heavenly protection of the people of God, as well as their purity, which 
safeguards their ultimate spiritual invincibility against persecution and corrup- 
tion by temptation, deception, or any vice. In Wis. 7:24-30 this precise explana- 
tion is given of Wisdom, which is portrayed as “more beautiful than the sun 
and above all the order of stars.” But it is too extreme to identify the woman 
here in Revelation primarily in line with the tradition of personified wisdom 
(Philo, Dreams 2.134, understands the sun and moon of Gen. 37:9 as symbols 
for wisdom).25 The discussion above of Cant. 6:10 supports this conclusion. 
Nevertheless, the labor pains of 12:2 and the descriptions in 12:13-17 show that 
the woman and her children will be exposed to persecution, deception, and 
corruption. 

Philo also uses almost identical language and comes close to John’s portrayal of 
true, earthly Israel from the viewpoint of its heavenly status. Though not using onpeiov 
in precisely the same sense as John, Philo says in Spec. Leg. 1.92 that the priestly garments 
symbolize that “‘of all the things that happen on earth, the signs are [reflected] in the 
heaven (év ovpava ta onpeia)”; cf. onpetov péya On ev 7 odpave... onpetov év 
1@ odpave in Rey. 12:1, 3. In Spec. Leg. 1.94, he says that the twelve stones on the 
priest’s garment symbolizing Israel] are “a copy of heaven.” 


22. So Ladd, Revelation, 167; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 197-98. 
23. So also Lohse, Offenbarung, 62. 

24. A. F. Johnson, “Revelation.” 514. 

25. As does Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 105-6. 
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Spec. Leg. 1.86-89 is comparable to John’s depiction of the woman’s brightness 
as connoting the heavenly identity, protection, and purity of saints, ensuring their spiritual 
invincibility to corruption. Philo’s equation of the stones on the high priest's garments 
(= Israel in Vit. Mos. ii.111-12, 122-24) with “the twelve signs of the zodiac” represents 
“Truth,” which suggests that “no falsehood is allowed to set foot in heaven but has been 
banished entirely to the earthly regions and has its lodging [only] in the souls of the 
accursed.”’ Of relevance also is b, Berakoth 32b, which depicts God reassuring Israe] that 
he has not “forgotten” her and would protect her: “‘My daughter . . . the twelve constel- 
lations . . . I have created for your sake.” 

Jos. Asen. 18-19 portrays Aseneth in her bridal attire as a symbol of Israel, wearing 
a “golden crown” with jewels, “her face . . . like the sun and her eyes were like a rising 
star.” Her beauty is interpreted to mean that she would be called a “city of refuge” in 
which “many nations will take refuge with the Lord” and with which is associated 
“wisdom” and “truth.” Jos. Asen. 5:5(6) describes Joseph in his position as a nghteous 
and wise ruler (cf. ch. 6) having ‘ta golden crown . . . on his head, and around the crown 
were twelve chosen stones, and on top of the twelve stones were twelve golden rays.” 

The female picture of the city of Zion here is to be identified with the similar picture 
in Rev, 21:9-11. There “the bride, the wife of the Lamb” is equated with “the holy city, 
Jerusalem,” which has “the glory of God” and “her star (dwottip) was like a very costly 
stone.” Furthermore, there she is identified with “the twelve tribes of Israel” and “‘the twelve 
apostles” (21:12-14). However, she is called a bride because the prophecy of God’s marriage 
to the new Israel as his end-time bride is portrayed as having been fulfilled (cf., e.g., Isa. 
62:2-5). Therefore, here in 12:1 the female emblem of the true city of God is juxtaposed to 
the female and sun-moon emblems of the city of man (Rome), which affirmed that the 
Roman emperors were sons of a mother goddess who was sovereign over the cosmos.26 
Christ is the only true Son and king, and his community the only true kingdom. The close 
identity of Christ and the angel is expressed not only by the following context but by the 
appearance of both radiating the light of the sun (1:16; 10:1).27 

2 Catholic commentators have written an immense amount of literature 
arguing that the heavenly woman symbolizes Mary, the mother of Jesus (see 
below). Though the mother of Jesus may be secondarily in mind, the primary 
focus here is not on an individual but on the community of faith within which 
the messianic line ultimately yielded a kingly offspring.28 


26. Caird, Revelation, 148. See A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 511-12, for descriptions of 
Roman coins with symbols of Domitian’s son as a divine being and his mother as a goddess. See 
Touilleux, L’ Apocalypse et les cultes de Domitien et de Cybele, 109-31, for connections between 
the goddess Roma and the divine Mother Cybele in the religious cults of Asia Minor. The Egyptian 
goddess Isis was sometimes pictured with the heavenly symbols mentioned in v 1, as noted by Rist, 
“Revelation,” 453. 

27. Others seeing the twelve stars as symbolizing Israel in 12:1 are B. Weiss, Bousset, 
J, Weiss, Zahn, Behm, Wikenhauser (as cited by Briitsch, Offenbarung Il, 58), Glasson, Revelation, 
73, and McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 224-25. For other interpretations of 
the sun and moon in v | see Briltsch, Offenbarung II, 57. Some have proposed that the woman 
symbolizes the Hoty Spirit (so Quispel, Secret Book, 77; Pétement, ‘‘Suggestion’’). This is based 
partly on Hermas, Similitudes 9.1; “the Holy Spirit, which spoke with you in the form of the church,” 
which appeared as a virgin and as a woman in earlier passages. The Jewish Christian Gospel of the 
Hebrews (logion 5), together with later church tradition, is also adduced in support. But the evidence 
is too scanty for this view to be convincing (see the similar evaluation of Prigent, Apocalypse, 179). 


28. So also Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 283-92: idem, Apocalypse, 115-17; Harrington, 
Revelation, 174-75. 
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This is evident not only from what we have said about v 1, but from what 
happens in the remainder of the chapter: the woman is persccuted, flees into the 
desert, and has other children, who are described as faithful Christians. Further- 
more, her time in the wilderness is the time of Israel’s tribulation prophesied by 
Daniel (see on v 6). All this goes beyond anything that could have been said 
about Mary and her children.29 

The prophets sometimes portray Israel as an unfaithful woman (e.g., Isa. 
1:8; Jer. 6:2, 23; 14:17; 18:13; 31:4, 21-22; Lam. 1:6, 15; 2:1, 4, 10, 13; Joel 
1:8; Amos 5:2); other times they depict the nation through the image of a faithful 
woman (cf. Jer. 4:31 and the references cited in the discussion above on v 1 and 
below on v 2). In Isaiah and 4 Ezra 10 a woman represents Israel as it is restored 
in the end times (Isa. 52:2; 54:1-6; 61:10; 62:1-5, 11; 66:7-13). Paul calls the 
woman in 12:2 “the Jerusalem above . .. which is our mother”’ (cf. Gal. 4:26-27, 
citing Isa. 54:1; likewise cf. 2 John 1, 5 with 3 John 9; Hermas, Visions 2.4; 
4.2). Paul, like John, also calls the woman the bride of Christ (Eph. 5:31-32; so 
Rev. 22:17; 21:2, 9). In this respect, the woman with the twelve stars also alludes 
to the continuation of true Israel in the twelve apostles and the church that they 
represent. 

The woman’s birth pangs represent the persecution of the covenant com- 
munity and the messianic line during OT times and the intertestamental period 
leading up to Christ’s birth. That the idea of persecution is expressed in the 
participle (“being tormented”) is shown by other NT uses of the verb, which 
refer to the suffering of punishment, trial, and persecution (Matt. 8:6, 29; 14:24; 
Mark 5:7; 6:48; Luke 8:28; 2 Pet. 2:8); in Revelation the verb is used only of 
“torment” inflicted by demonic powers (9:5) or by God (11:10; 14:10; 20:10; 
the cognate noun is used once of the former and four times of the latter). In 
4 Maccabees the verb and the noun are used sixty times of Jews suffering 
martyrdom for their faith.30 The idea of persecution is also highlighted by the 
fact that BaoaviCw is not attested anywhere in biblical or extrabiblical literature 
with reference to a woman suffering birth pains. 

The suffering in view is not primarily that of Christ at Calvary,3! since it 
is the woman who suffers and not the Child (cf. vv 4-5). But insofar as Christ 


29. The woman in Revelation 12 should not be identified primarily with Mary also because 
the chapter never explicitly identifies the woman, whereas there is a clear secondary identification 
of the dragon as “‘the ancient serpent . . . the devil and Satan,” and because the mariclogical 
identification did not arise until about the sixth century (Brown, et ul., eds., Mary in the New 
Testament, 235, see further Krodel, Revelation, 238, who sees reference to Mary as improbable). 
For further analysis of the mariological interpretation of 12:2 see Le Frois, Woman Clothed with the 
Sun, 211-62, and sources cited on both sides therein. Le Frois argues that the woman is Mary, 
embodying the collective body of the church in herself. See also the thorough bibliography in Feuillet, 
Apocalypse, 112-15, which lists about forty-five works in chronological order for and against the 
position. See also Feuillet’s Johannine Studies, 283-92, for a brief discussion of some of the more 
important works, and the list in Brown, er al, Mary, 235. 

30. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 189. 

31. As Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 263-67, 278, contends. 
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himself represents the true Israel, his suffering is included with that of the OT 
suffering community. In John 16:19-22 Christ compares the grief of his disciples 
over his impending death to “a woman about to give birth [who] has sorrow” 
and is about to bear “‘a child . . .a man.” In line with this understanding of Rev. 
12:2, in John 16 the disciples represent the mother, the messianic community, 
in whose midst the Christ was born and whom they are to present to the world. 
This connection is confirmed further by noting that both John 16:22 and Rev. 
12:2 allude to the prophecies in Isaiah 26 and 66, where a woman in labor brings 
forth the rebirth of the nation Israel (John 16:19-22; cf. respectively Isa. 26:20; 
66:14, and see below on the use of Isaiah in Rev. 12:2). 

The woman's labor also partly represents the imminent, agonizing expec- 
tation of the Messiah's birth and assumption of kingship, which is about to take 
place within the OT community of faith.>2 It was a trial to continue to wait for 
the great deliverance that the Messiah would finally bring at his coming (cf. 
Luke 2:25-38). That the woman represents the old and new covenant community 
is apparent from the remainder of the chapter, where her ‘‘seed”’ is not only 
Christ but also the community of his followers (so vv 6, 11-17). Since the whore 
of ch. 17 symbolizes the unbelieving community, so here the contrasting figure 
of the righteous woman must represent the believing community. The language 
of 12:1-2 may be patterned partly after the typological prophecy of the mother 
and child in Isa. 7:10, 14. That Isa. 7:14 could be applied both to a mother who 
bore a child in Isaiah’s time (cf. Isa. 8:3-4) and to the mother of Christ (Matt. 
1:18-25) further betrays the corporate nature of John’s reference.33 

The corporate interpretation is also suggested by the allusion in v 2 to OT 
metaphors representing Israel as a pregnant mother whose birth pangs represent 
the suffering of foreign captivity and whose imminent delivery represents future 
deliverance from foreign oppression and salvation (Isa. 26:17-18 LXX; 66:7-9; 
Mic. 4:9-10; 5:3; cf. Hos. 13:13).34 Targ. Isa. 26:18 and 66:7 explain the child- 
birth pains as ‘‘distress” or “trouble” (‘aga’), which underscores their suitability 
as imagery for tribulation in Rev. 12:2 (so also Isa. 13:8).35 4 Ezra 9:38-10:57 
draws a similar picture, based especially on the Isaiah texts, which substantiates 
further the corporate reading. A heavenly woman identified as Zion bears in 
much travail and pain a son who is identified as the community of Israel. The 
son dies and comes back to life, and the woman then shines with a heavenly 
brilliance, which is interpreted respectively as Israel’s captivity and subsequent 
restoration. These prophetic texts themselves and Rev. 12:2 were inspired by 
Gen. 3:15-16 (explicitly alluded to in Rev. 12:17), where it is prophesied that 


32. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 220. 

33. Against the conclusion of Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 180. 

34. So also Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 103, who sees allusion to the same OT texts. 

35. So Gill, Revelation, 790. 

36. Cf. also Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 274, though he only suggests that Isa. 51:9 is in 
some way related closely to the woman Zion. 
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Eve will bear in the pain of birth a future seed who will smite the head of the 
Serpent. 

One more text from Isaiah comes to mind in light of the collection of 
Isaiah texts that have already been seen as partially lying behind the portrayal 
of the woman in v 1 and her travail in v 2. Isa. 51:2-3, 9-11 speaks of “Sarah 
who gave birth . . . in pain” to her child, the woman Zion, whom God promised 
to “comfort” in ‘‘all her desert places,” redeeming her out of captivity, as he 
did at the Exodus when he “cut Rahab in pieces . . . and pierced the dragon.” 
This has such striking similarities with Rev. 12:1-12 that it must have echoed 
in John’s mind along with the other Isaiah texts.36 The influence of all the 
above-noted Isaiah passages is further apparent from the numerous allusions to 
Isaiah 40-66 used to describe the bride of Christ in Revelation 2137 and the 
references to Zion as a mother with “‘seed”’ (onépyia) in Isa. 54:1-3; 61:9-10; 
65:9, 23; and 66:10, 22, which also confirm the corporate interpretation of the 
woman. 

It is too limiting to view the woman as representing only a remnant of 
Israelites living in trial at the last stage of history,38 since the following verses 
show that the woman symbolizes a believing community extending from 
before the time of Christ’s birth to at least the latter part of the first century 
A.D. (see on vv 6, 13-17). Furthermore, in the following verses the persecution 
is not directed against a nation of believers and unbelievers but a pure 
community of faith39 Threfore Lang is wrong in understanding the birth 
pangs of v 2 to have the same connotation as in 1 Thess. 5:3, where the image 
is applied to unbelievers suffering during the time directly preceding Christ's 
final coming.4° 

The preceding analysis leads to the conclusion that the woman in 12:1-2 
represents the community of faith in both the Old and and New Testament ages.41 

The verbal parallels between Isa. 7:10, 14 and Rev. 12:1-2 are as follows: 


Isa. 7:10, 14 Rev. 12:1-2 
onpetov... cig bwog ... ompetov... onpeiov .. . ev 7 ovpave, yuvt.. . év 
1) napGévoc [MT has “‘young woman”’] yaotpl Kyovca, xal xpaler.. . texeiv 
év yaortpi ter xai téEetat vidv (‘a ... &texev vidv (‘'a sign... in the 
sign... in the height... a sign... the heaven, a woman . . . she was with 
virgin will be with child and she will child, and she cries out . . . to give birth 
give birth to a son’")42 ... she gave birth to a son’’). 


37. A point also made by Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 273; see further on Revelation 21. 
38. As does Walvoord, Revelation, 188, here and throughout the chapter. 
39. So also A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 514. 


40. Lang, Revelation, 199. 
41. So most commentators; see Brittsch, Offenbarung II. 66-74, 104, for a list. See also 


Collins, Combat Myth, 132-35, and Brown, er al., eds., Mary in the New Testament, 232, for those 


holding generally to a collective interpretation of the woman. 
42. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 195. Targ. Isa. 7:11 has “a great wonder . . . on earth or... 
asign... in the heavens.” In Test. Jos. 19:6-8 the Messiah is born from a heavenly virgin, though 


the female figure may be a Christian interpolation. 
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In Isa. 26:17-27:1 LXX (B) Israel is ‘tas a woman in travail [who] draws near 
to bear and cries out in her pain (h dStvovca éyyiler texciv, én th Odivi adtiic 
éxéxpatev) ... We have conceived and have been in pain, and gave birth (év yaortpl 
BASPopev xo divioapev, xal étéxopev) to the breath [Spirit] of your salvation” 
(likewise the eclectic text of Rahlfs; contrast the MT’s idea that Israel could not give 
birth to salvation). This is then explained as “‘the dead will rise, and they that are in the 
tombs will be raised. . . . In that day God will bring his holy and great and strong sword 
on the dragon, the serpent that flees (én\ tov Spaxovta Sow gevyovta), on the dragon, 
the crooked serpent (én\ tov Spdxovta Sow oxoArdv): he will destroy the dragon.” 

Note the similar pattern in Rev. 12:1-12: Israel as a woman in birth pangs, the 
resurrection and the resulting defeat of the dragon, God’s people fleeing to a protective 
place where they are hid from the dragon’s wrath, which God allows, Strikingly, in Isa. 
26:20 Israel is commanded to “enter your closets . . . hide yourself for a little season 
(uixpdv Scov Scov) until... the Lorp .. . brings wrath on the [unbelieving] earth- 
dwellers” and on the “dragon” (27:1). This corresponds uniquely with the place of 
protection given the new Israel in Rev. 12:6, 14, which guards them from ultimate spiritual 
destruction by the dragon (vv 6, 13-16), and it corresponds also with the subsequent 
destruction of the dragon (cf. Rev. 20:10; 19:20-21). Furthermore, the time of protective 
hiding is during the “little time” (dAtyov xatpév) of the devil’s wrath, which comes 
according to divine design (as in 6:1-8;, 9:1-6; 13:5-7, 14-15, where the divine passive 
of {Sap occurs [see on 12:17]).43 Both the three and a half years of 12:6, 14 and the 
“little time” of v 12 are determined by God. 

Likewise, Mic. 5:2-5 LXX says that “out of you [Bethlehem of Judah) will one 
come forth to me to be a ruler of Israel.” But Israel will have to wait ‘until the time of 
her that prepares to bear (tixtovonc); she will give birth (eta), and then the remnant 
(ot éxfAouno1) of their brothers will return to the children of Israel... . And he [the Lorp] 
... Will shepherd (nowavei) his flock with power” (cf. the order of images in Rev. 
12:1-2, 4-5, 17). Mic. 4:9-10 LXX depicts “the daughter of Zion” with “pangs as of a 
woman in travail,”” who goes “‘forth out of the city” to “dwell in the plain” (cf. Rev. 
12:2, 6, 14; Tanna de-be Eliyahu, p. 129, applies Mic. 4:10 to the days when the Messiah 
will redeem Israel, and Targ. Mic. 4:8 refers to the coming kingdom of the Messiah). 
Targ. Isa, 66:7 interprets the “boy” born to mother Zion in the Hebrew text as “her king” 
(see below on v 5). Midr. Rab. Gen. 85.1 and Midr, Rab. Lev. 14.9 relate Isa. 66:7 to the 
messianic offspring.44 

3 “Another sign appeared in the heaven,” namely “a great red dragon.” 
The dragon had “‘seven heads and ten horns, and on his heads seven diadems.” 
A mosaic of OT imagery is used to draw the contours of this monster — all 
imagery of evil kingdoms who persecute God’s people. “Dragon” (8péx«v) is 
another OT word for the evil sea monster that symbolizes evil kingdoms who 
oppress Israel. Often the wicked kingdom of Egypt is portrayed by this emblem. 
God is spoken of as defeating the Pharaoh as a sea dragon at the exodus 
deliverance and at later points in Egypt's history (Pss. 73[74}:13-14; 89:10; Isa. 
30:7; 51:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2-3; Hab. 3:8-15; Pss. Sol. 2:29-30; see Ps. 87:4, 


43. 1 have found agreement on the Isaiah parallels with Rissi, Time and History, 36-37, and 
Court, Myth and History, 112. 

44. Cf. Aus, ‘Relevance of Isa. 66:7,” who argues in more detail for the presence of an 
allusion to Isa. 66:7 in vv 2, 5. For further discussion of the above John 16 paralle] see Feuillet, 


Johannine Studies, 264-66, though he comes to a somewhat different conclusion (see above for his 
view). 
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where “Rahab” is a synonym for Egypt, and Jer. 51:34, where Babylon is the 
subject; cf. Amos 9:3). In Pss. Sol. 2:29-30 the sea monster is identified as Rome 
(the commander Pompey) lying ‘‘on the mountains of Egypt.” Some passages 
allude in this way to God’s victory, perhaps at the dawn of history, over a more 
sinister, malevolent force behind Egypt and other evil kingdoms: God “slew the 
whale . . . he has slain the apostate dragon” (Job 26:12-13 LXX; Job 41; cf. Job 
7:12; 9:13). 

At the conclusion of history God will again defeat the Egyptian dragon 
(Isa. 27:1). Strikingly, Targ. Isa. 27:1 explicitly compares the dragon with 
Pharaoh; 2 Bar. 29:3-5 says that at the end of time the Messiah will destroy 
“Behemoth” and ‘Leviathan . . . those two great sea monsters.” Test. Asher 7:3 
speaks of God “breaking the head of the dragon in the water,” and an early 
Christian interpolator identified God in this text with Christ in his first coming 
(likewise, Testament of Solomon 12 asserts that a demonic “three-headed 
dragon” would be “thwarted’’ by Christ at the cross). 

John also associates the dragon with Egypt and Rome, since the OT 
metaphors of the sea monster predominantly portray Egypt as an opponent of 
God’s people,*5 and John sees in Revelation 12 a replay of the exodus pattern. 
But now Rome pursues God’s new Israel into the wildemess and tries to drown 
them there (Sib. Or. 8.88 identifies Rome with the sea dragon; see further below). 
The Egyptian character of the sea monster ts highlighted in Rev. 12:3 and 9, 
which call him ‘‘a great dragon” (Spaxwv péyac). This is an allusion to Ezek. 
29:3, which speaks of ‘Pharaoh the great dragon” (Wapam tov dpaxovta tov 
péyacv). Only in Ezek. 29:3 among all the OT sea monster texts is this title found. 
That Egypt’s evil spirit resides in the dragon is also evident from the widespread 
influence of exodus themes elsewhere in the Apocalypse, especially the plagues 
of trumpets and bowls, and the reference to the Red Sea deliverance (15:2-4; 
ef. also 11:6, 8). In the typological replay of the Red Sea deliverance in 15:2-4, 
the beast in the sea is clearly a latter-day Egyptian foe (for the identification of 
the beast with the dragon see on 12:13-17 and 13:1 ff.). 

The dragon of Rev. 12:3 also has his home in the sea (v 18; 13:1; 15:2). 
This is confirmed by the attribution to him of the “‘ten horns” of the fourth beast 
of Dan. 7:7, 24, who also came from the sea. As in OT identifications of the 
dragon, the dragon here is to be identified with an evil kingdom (at least in part, 
first-century Rome). This is also confirmed by the Dan. 7:7, 24 allusion, since 
the fourth beast there also represents an evil empire and was identified in early 
Jewish writings as Rome itself (e.g., Midr. Rab. Gen. 76.6, Midr. Rab. Exod. 
15.6; 25.8). A proper understanding of the “beast” in 13:1-7 also bears this out. 
The “‘seven diadems” on the dragon's seven heads point further to an earthly 
king or kings (cf. 13:1). 

Yet the “dragon” is more than a mere metaphor for an evil kingdom. It 
also stands for the devil himself as the representative head of evil kingdoms, as 


45. So also Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Open, 117-18. 
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12:9 and 20:2, 10 make explicit. The devil is the force behind the wicked 
kingdoms who persecute God’s people. As with the Lamb’s seven homs, so here 
seven heads and ren horns emphasize completeness. But now it is the complete- 
ness of oppressive power and its worldwide effect (likewise note the oppressive 
power of the demons’ heads in 9:17-19 and the crowns on the oppressive demons’ 
heads in 9:7). 

The beast from the sea in ch. 13 will be described in the same way as the 
dragon here: the beast is red and has “ten horns and seven heads, and on his 
heads diadems” (see on 13:1ff. and 17:3-4; cf. 12:9, 12). This identity shows 
that the devil performs his oppressive will against the church and world through 
his kingly representatives on earth. The red color connotes the oppressive char- 
acter of the dragon, since in 17:3-6 the scarlet color of the whore and the beast 
is linked directly with ‘tthe woman drunk with the blood of the saints.” Likewise, 
the red horse of 6:4 is an explicit figure of oppression and is linked with the 
blood of saints in 6:9-10. Probably for similar reasons the dragon is also a reddish 
color in the Babylonian, Egyptian, and other ancient traditions. The crowns 
on the demons’ heads in 9:7 imply that the devil works his will through earthly 
kings by means of demonic forces. 

Some commentators think that John has drawn the dragon figure primarily 
from ancient Near Eastern mythologies depicting the gods’ defeat of an evil sea 
monster.47 But the opposite is true. The OT is the primary source, as is evident 
from the explicit allusions to the Daniel 7 sea beasts in 12:3ff. and 13:1-7, along 
with other clear allusions to other parts of Daniel and the OT that John has 
woven in as part of the overall narrative. It is absurd to think that John is “a 
copyist of ill-digested pagan myths,” since it is clear that the thrust of his whole 
book is a polemic against tolerance of idolatry and compromise with pagan 
institutions. 

Nevertheless, it is not implausible to see that the OT, especially Daniel, is a 
filter through which extrabiblical traditions and myths are subordinated to biblical 
thought and accordingly transformed and applied to the dragon and to other figures 
in the Apocalypse. John paints pictures in such a manner as to ring bells in the 
minds of his readers, many of whom were formerly pagan and would have been 
familiar with some of these myths. For example, the ‘‘seven heads” in 12:3 appear 


46. On the dragon's reddish color in the Babylonian and Egyptian traditions see Charles, 
Revelation I, 318-19, Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 99. For Typhon in Egypt see Plutarch, De Iside 22, 
30-33. Homer, /liad 2.308, says that “there appeared a great sign: a snake, his back blued red.” 
Likewise Virgil, Aeneid 2.200ff.: “a portent . . . serpents . . . their crests blood red . . . blazing eyes 
suffused with blood,” who killed people. Interestingly, Sib. Or. 8.88 identifies Rome with “‘the purple 
dragon {who} comes on the waves.” * 

47. So, e.g., Rist, “Revelation,” 453-54. A. Y. Collins, Combar Myth, 57-155, believes that 
John drew from two Jewish sources that more directly imbibed the pagan myths. See BeasIcy-Murmay, 
Revelation, 191-97; Collins, Combat Myth, 57-100, for the various ancient Near Eastern sea monster 
conceptions. For a thorough discussion of the ancient Near Eastern, OT, Jewish, and early Christian 
background of the sea monster or dragon see Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 185-98. 

48. Morris, Revelation, 156; cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 178. 
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to come not from the OT but from other cosmological traditions depicting the sea 
monster Lotan with seven heads.49 But even the seven heads could be a compilation 
of the heads of the first three beasts plus the four heads of the fourth beast in Daniel 
7, and this is plausible in light of the similar compilation of the four beasts of Daniel 
7 in Rev. 13:1-2.5° John stands in the tradition of Christ and of the OT and interprets 
everything through those two lenses. 

The “seven diadems”’ on the heads of the dragons represent the devil's 
false claims of sovereign, universal authority in opposition to the true “King of 
kings and Lord of lords,” who also wears “many diadems” (19:12, 19-21).5! 
The similarity between the descriptions in chs. 12 and 19 reveals a conscious 
intention to contrast those described, and comparison with 13:1 confirms this 
intention. The dragon’s crowns represent blasphemous claims to earthly kingship 
by his beastly representatives in feeble imitation of Christ’s true kingship (con- 
trast 13:1 and 17:3, 7-13 with 1:5; 17:14; and 19:12-16).52 

4 The picture of the dragon’s tail sweeping away a third of the stars and 
casting them to the earth is taken from Dan. 8:10, which describes an end-time 
enemy persecuting the forces of God: “and it [the horn] grew up to the host of 
heaven and caused some of the host and some of the stars to fall to the earth, and 
it tampled them down.” It is debated whether the “host and some of the stars’’ in 
Daniel refers to angels or to Israelite saints. Both are likely true. In Daniel angels 
represent peoples (cf. Dan. 10:20-21; 12:1; cf. Assumption of Moses 10:8-10). The 
“stars’’ in Daniel 8 signify angels who represent saints on earth (see further above 
on 1:20).°3 The same representational link is present between the Son of man, 
Michael, angels, and ‘‘saints” in Daniel 7.54 That “‘stars” can represent Israelite 
saints and not only angels is apparent from Dan. 12:3, where the nghteous are 
compared to “‘the firmament and .. . the stars” (for this application of Dan. 12:3 
see Matt. 13:43; cf. Gen. 15:5; 22:17). Israelite saints have their true identity in 
heaven before the divine throne, so that when they are persecuted the angels and 
God himself are also regarded as being attacked (cf. 2 Macc. 7:1—-8:15 with 9: 10).55 


49. Cf. the Ras Shamra Tablets, as well as the Babylonian mythology; for the former see the 
texts in Day, God’s Conflict, 13-14. 

50. So Farrer, Revelation, 152. Odes Sol. 22:5 has Christ overthrowing “the dragon with 
seven heads.” For a seven-headed dragon see also 6. Kiddushin 29b, cf. the Nag Hammadi Apoery- 
phon of John 11.30-31 for a seven-headed serpent. and “‘seven fiery heads of the dragons” in Test. 
Abr. 17:14; 19:5, 7. In Pistis Sophia 2.66, which is probably dependent on Revelation 12, the female 
figure of Pistis Sophia, having ‘a crown of light for her head,” is threatened by ‘‘a basilisk with 
seven heads,” but she is helped by Michael and Gabriel so that she tramples the “basilisk-face with 
seven heads.” 

51. Mounce, Revelation, 238. 

52. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 199. 

§3. So also Lacocque, Daniel, 161-62. 


54, Ibid., 126-28, 152. . 
55. So Keil, Daniel, 296-97; Young, Daniel, 171; Leupold, Daniel, 346; Lacocque, Daniel, 


130-34, 153, who also shows that “saints” in Daniel and Qumran includes reference to both saints 
and angels. 
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Dan. 8:11 Theod. and LXX interprets the fall *‘to the earth [of] some of the host of 
heaven and of the stars” and their being “trampled” in 8:10 as representing the 
“captivity” of Israel, which will be “delivered” in the future. The interpretation 
of the vision in Dan. 8:1-12 in Dan. 8:22-25 demonstrates that Israelites living on 
earth are the primary objects of the persecution.°6 

Both deceived Israelites and those remaining loyal to God could be pic- 
tured as falling stars in the light of the context of Daniel 8 and Dan. 11:29-39.57 
But John’s focus is more likely on the oppression of genuine saints because they 
are represented, presumably, by good angels and are explicitly called ‘‘the holy 
people” in Dan. 8:24, because “stars” are clearly metaphors of true saints in 
Dan. 12:3, because the earliest exegetical tradition, represented in the LXX (see 
above), identifies the stars in Daniel 8 as oppressed Israel, which is to be 
delivered in the future, and because the end-time opponent in Dan. 8:25 is also 
said to ‘‘oppase the Prince of princes,” who is certainly a righteous individual. 

This interpretation of Dan. 8:10 is present in the Similitudes of Enoch. / En. 
43:1-4 overtly identifies angels as “‘stars of heaven” with “saints who dwell on 
earth,"’ and / En. 46:7-8 alludes to Dan. 8:10 by asserting that evil earthly kings 
‘judge the stars of heaven, raise their hands against the Most High, and tread on 
the earth . . . and they persecute the houses of his congregations and the faithful.” 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ persecution of Israel was described with Daniel’s language 
(2 Macc. 9:10: he “thought himself to touch the stars of heaven’). In the light of 
the Danie] 8 background, the falling of stars in Rev. 12:4 does not portray a fall of 
Satan or of his angels in the distant past or at some primordial time. Therefore, the 
stars of v 4 are not to be identified with the dragon’s angels in vv 7-8. 

Support for such a link with vv 7-8 might be found in Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer 27, which says that when God cast Satan from heaven at the beginning 
of time, Satan tried to make Michael fall with him, but God delivered Michael 
from his grasp. If the stars in Rev. 12:4 were identified with Satan’s angels, the 
verse would be describing a primordial fall, the purported angelic fall of Genesis 
6 (J En. 86 speaks of “stars” that ‘‘cast themselves down from heaven,” thus 
referring to the fall of angels before the flood) or even some later fall (for 
references to a primordial fall of Satan and his angels see on v 10). 

Though Dan. 8:10 first had application to Antiochus, John now applies it 
in an escalated way to the devilish power behind Antiochus. As in Daniel, John’s 
wording refers to persecution of God's people,58 which perhaps affects their 
angelic counterparts. This identification stands in contrast to an identification 
of the stars as angelic powers representing pagan nations under the devil's 
command (cf. Sib. Or 5.504-30).°? That both angels and God’s people are 


56. So also Calvin, Daniel, 97-98; Maier. Daniel, 304-5. 


57. The option of including deceived apostates has been proposed by S. M. McDonough, 
“Rev. 12:4.” 


58. So also Moffatt, “Revelation,” 424. 
59. Against Caird, Revelation, 149. 
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thought of is evident from Rev. 1:16, 20ff., where “stars” symbolize angels who 
represent earthly churches. 

The time of the persecution pictured in v 4 is immediately before the birth 
of the Messiah. It is hard to know what persecutions prior to the Messiah’s birth 
are in mind. Persecution of saints in the OT and the Maccabean period could 
be included. The primary focus is on persecution of the godly community 
immediately before the Messiah's birth, though in John’s telescoping style this 
could still include aspects of the OT age and the intertestamental period leading 
up to the time of Christ. The oppression consists of both persecution and 
attempts to deceive (as in Dan. 8:10, 22-25; 11:30-35). 

The observation that the “tails” of Satan’s demons afflict people on earth 
in Rev. 9:10 and 9:19 also points to the idea that the tail of the dragon here is 
afflicting people and not merely or primarily angels. This is confirmed further 
by the close relation of 12:4 to 12:1. The portrayal of the stars in v 4 must have 
a close relationship with the “twelve stars” only three verses earlier. The falling 
stars must symbolize an attack on Israel, since the twelve stars in v 1 represent 
the heavenly identification of the true Israel (cf. further on 8:12 for discussion 
of the darkening of “a third of the stars’). Though ultimately protected (so 
12:1), genuine Israel, nevertheless, will still suffer Satanic attack. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that perhaps the falling stars of 12:4 do, after all, 
represent deceived Israel, who falls away and was never truly identified with 
the stars in 12:1. 

The second part of v 4 explains that the dragon wants to complete his 
persecution of the covenant community by readying himself to exterminate the 
Messiah at the time of his birth. This refers to all the devil’s efforts to tempt 
Christ during his ministry and to kill him, from his birth until the end of his 
ministry (e.g., Herod’s massacre of the infants and Luke 4:28-30). At the cross 
it appeared that the devil had finally succeeded, but the resurrection snatched 
Jesus from the power of death wielded by the serpent. 

The image of a pregnant woman in pain of imminent birth is a picture of 
the punishment of sinful people (Isa. 13:8; 21:3; Jer. 13:21; 22:23) or of the 
suffering of the ideal city of God resulting from oppression (Jer. 4:31; see further 
on v 2). The latter is the idea here at the end of v 4. 

Furthermore, the contrasting pictures of the pregnant woman about to bear the 
Messiah and of the dragon (and of the Babylonian whore in ch. 17) have affinity with a 
similar picture found in Qumran, and both are derived from meditation on the OT.§! 1QH 
3.7-12 reads:62 


For terrors and fearful pains have unfurled on its swell of waves that She who is with 
child might bring into the world (her) first-born. For the children have reached as far 


60. Sce the surveys of part of this background in Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 165-70, 


Farrer, Revelarion, 142-43. 

61. So also Dupont-Sommer, Qumran, 208; J. M. Ford, Revelation, 204-5, A. F. Johnson, 
“Revelation,” 513. 

62. As translated in Dupont-Sommer, Qumran. 
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as the swelling waves of Death. And She who is big with the Man is in travail, in her 
pains. For she shall give birth to a male-child in the swelling waves of Death, and in 
the bonds of Sheol there shall spring from the crucible of the Pregnant one a Marvellous 
Counsellor [cf. Isa. 9:5-6] with his might; and he shall deliver every man from the 
swelling waves because of Her who is big with him . . . and at the time of the bearing 
of her first-born every terror unfurls over the crucible of Her who is with child. And 
She who is big with the Asp is prey to terrible anguish and the swelling waves of the 
Pit (are unleashed) unto all the works of terror. 


The meaning of this passage is debated. Here, as in Revelation 12, many scholars 
understand the image of a pregnant women in pain as referring to the suffering of the 
persecuted righteous community, from which comes a leader. One woman is pregnant 
with the Messiah and another with ‘the Asp.” The woman about to bear the Messiah 
symbolizes the community of the righteous, while the other woman represents the com- 
munity of the wicked, which persecutes the community of the righteous.®? But other 
scholars interpret the mother in 1QH as an individual and the child as the messianic 
Qumran community. One problem of interpreting the child as the community is that it 
would be unusual to apply the messianic prophecy of Isa. 9:6 (‘‘Marvelous Counselor”) 
to any community of the faithful. 

It is also possible that the pregnant woman in 1QH 3 refers to an individual like 
the Teacher of Righteousness who represents the community that bears the Messiah or 
whose suffering prepares the way for the advent of the messianic age. 

Even if 1QH 3 does not depict the birth of the Messiah or refer to any messianic 
individual, it would be a general picture of the believing community suffering the initial 
messianic woes of persecution in the end time and begetting more righteous children.® 
Despite precise identifications, the pictorial reference to a mother figure, her nghteous 
offspring, and an opposing serpent or asp in both Revelation 12 and 1QH 3 points to 
some kind of essential relationship between the two texts. Furthermore, the threefold 
pictorial combination in both texts is arguably an allusion to Gen. 3:16. This may confirm 
the above identification of the woman in birth pangs in 12:1-2 not as an individual but 
as the community of the faithful who suffer persecution. 

That Revelation and 1QH share the same conceptual symbolism is borne out further 
by the reference in both to the offspring as a “male child’’ who will deliver the woman's 
children and the portrayal in both of the persecution of the children of the woman as 
flood waters, which are about to drown them and from which they are delivered (see on 
Rev. 12:15-16). Even if the mother in 1QH 3 is an individual, the birth pangs still signify 
persecution, and the passage is still comparable to Revelation 12, since the mother 
represents the Teacher of Righteousness or a similar individual, who is a Messiah-like 
figure whose sufferings 1QH 3 closely associates with the community’s sufferings. 

A difference between Revelation 12 and the Qumran text is that in the latter the 


63. E.g., Dupont-Sommer, Qumran, 208; Aus, “Relevance of Isaiah 66:7.” 262-63; cf. J. M. 
Ford, Revelation, 204-5. 

64. So Betz, “Geburt der Gemeinde” and “Das Volk seiner Kraft,” followed by Feuillet, 
Apocalypse, 110-12. For lists of scholars supporting these and other interpretations of the 1QH 
Passage see Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns, 90-102; J. Maier, Texte vom Toten Meer Il, 72-73; 
Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 69; Court, Revelation, 183-84 (n. 7); Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 51-64; 
Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 268-70; idem, Apocalypse, 111-12. Feuillet and Lohse (Offenbarung, 
63) are doubtful about the significance of the resemblances between Revelation and 1QH 3; A. Y. 
Collins, Combat Myth, 67-69, rejects 1QH 3 as a “true parallel.” 

65. So Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 61-64. 
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community of evil also undergoes torments, but “the roarin g of the waters” also ‘destroys 
the wisdom” of people in general and of the righteous (cf. 3.7 and 6.22-24 with 3.12-15). 

On the problem of the shift from present tense (ovpet) to past tenses (éParev, 
Eotnxev) see on 7:16-17 and 11:13. The likely explanation here is that John recalls the 
past vision vividly and sees it again in his mind’s eye and immediately, without notice, 
begins narrating from the perspective of the vision in the past.®© 


5 That temporal telescoping is involved in v 4 is suggested by v 5. Now 
a snapshot of Christ’s entire life — his birth, his destiny of kingship, and his 
incipient fulfillment of that destiny in his ascent to God’s heavenly throne after 
his postresurrection ministry — is given in one line. Such abbreviation is not 
inconsistent with the Gospels, nor would it be inappropriate for a Christian writer 
so to abbreviate Jesus’ life in this manner (as some contend on both counts). 
The NT elsewhere condenses Jesus’ life in nearly identical ways (John 3:13; 
8:14; 13:3; 16:5, 28; Rom. 1:3-4; 1 Tim. 3:16). The same kind of abbreviation 
occurs in Rev. 1:5, 17-18; 2:8, though with a focus on Christ’s death and 
resurrection. 

In 12:5 we have no reference to Christ’s ministry and death. One purpose 
for these omissions is to highlight the victory at Chnst’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion. The primary purpose of the abbreviation and of the portrayal of Christ as 
a child is to identify him with the wider perspective of the church’s historical 
life.67 Jesus is the beginning of the Christian movement (‘‘the body of Christ”). 
He is the author of its faith (Heb. 12:2), the “‘firstfruits” (1 Cor. 15:23), the 
woman’s “firstborn” (1:5; 2:8; Col. 1:18), and the church is his body and kin, 
the “‘rest of the seed” of the woman (see further on 12:17; cf. Rom. 8:29; Gal. 
3:16, 29; cf. Heb. 1:6 with Heb. 2:17; 12:22-23). 

The deliverance described in v 5 is not absolute protection from death but 
resurrection from the dead. It looked as if the devil had won, but the resurrection 
handed the victory to Christ. Jesus’ followers must realize that such ironic victory 
may also be their destiny (cf. 12:11). Allusion to resurrection from the dead 
may be implicit in the word &pxéCw (‘catch up”), which is often used of taking 
something away forcefully.%? The idea may be that the devil momentanly 
devoured the Christ-child by putting him to death, only to have victory taken 
away at the resurrection (12:11 shows that the context has Jesus’ death in 
mind).?° At the very least, the general idea of Christ’s absolute protection by 
God is underlined. 

The destiny of the Christ-child is described in an allusion to Ps. 2:7-9, 
which prophesies that God's Son will defeat all worldly enemies and then be 
enthroned as ruler over the earth. In fact, Christ is referred to as a “male son”’ 


66. So Mussies, Morphology, 334-36, who cites examples of the same kind of tense shifts 
in extrabiblical visionary literature. 

67. Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 260, considers this view, though he thinks it insufficient by 
itself to explain the abbreviation. 

68. Cf. Boring, Revelation, 158. 

69. W. Foerster, TDNT I, 472. 

70. Mulholland, Revelation, 218-19. 
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to show that he is the initial fulfillment of the Psalm, which is the decisive event 
for the successful growth of the church. The last clause, referring to Christ’s 
ascent, implies that the Ps. 2:7-9 prophecy about God’s messianic Son has begun 
to be fulfilled. Rev. 19:15 affirms that the Ps. 2:7-9 prophecy will find its 
consummated fulfillment in Christ at the end of the age. The inaugurated ful- 
fillment here is confirmed by Rev. 2:26-28, where Christ affirms that he already 
has “received from the Father” the prophetic authority spoken of in the Psalm 
(see further on 2:27 for the use of Ps. 2:7-9). The period between Christ’s birth 
and his ascension is skipped because Christ began to rule at the ascension in a 
more formal sense than before, and ruling is the purpose for which he was born. 
Generally, in the ancient Near East the birthday of a king was the anniversary 
of his maturity and enthronement to do what he was born to do. Ps. 2:7 refers 
to the ‘‘Son’”’ whom God would “beget.” 

The NT sees this prophecy of Christ’s kingly birth fulfilled in his resur- 
rection and ascension (Acts 13:33; Heb. 1:2-6; 5:5) and as having initial fulfill- 
ment at his baptism (Matt. 3:17; Luke 3:22). John has a similar view of the 
fulfillment of Ps. 2:7 elsewhere. Kiddle and Caird go too far in limiting the birth 
language of 12:2 only to Christ’s death and ascension.”! The explanation of the 
child’s ascent by Psalm 2 and by the statement thal the ascent is to God’s 
“throne” confirms beyond doubt that in v 5 Christ’s resurrection, not his birth, 
is primarily in mind. 

In context, this initial fulfillment means that, as in ancient times, so again 
the dragon has been defeated. This time the defeat has occurred through the 
resurrection and ascent of Christ. Odes Sol. 22:1-6 (v 1: God “‘caused me to 
descend from on high, and to ascend from the regions [which are in the deep] 
below’’) is a close parallel with v 5 and its context and confirms further that 
John refers here to Jesus’ past redemptive work and not to some yet distant 
future coming. And, also as in Rev. 12:5, Christ’s ascent is directly related to 
his defeat of the devil (Odes Sol. 22:5: ‘““He who overthrew by my hands the 
dragon with seven heads and placed me at his roots that I might destroy his 
seed,” alluding to Gen. 3:15). This is also explained in the following line of 
Odes Sol. 22: God is the one who was “there and helped me, and in every place 
your name surrounded me” (22:6). Then, as in Rev. 12:6, God’s protection of 
Jesus’ followers is immediately narrated: “Your right hand destroyed the evil 
poison, and your hand leveled the way for those who believe in you” (22:7). 
This protection is in the invincible kingdom of the church, ‘‘which became the 
dwelling place of the holy ones” (22:12). Odes Sol. 22 is one of the earliest 
interpretations of Revelation 12. 


The language of the woman “bearing the male child” is again reminiscent of Isa. 
7:14 and 66:7 and Mic. 5:3-4 (see above on 12:2).72 Specific allusion to Isa. 66:7 is 
evident from the verbal similarity between Rev. 12:2, 5 (@8ivovoa... texeiv.. . xai 
texev vidv &poev) and Isa. 66:7 (@Sivovoay texeiv ... xal Etexev dpoev; this clause 


71. Kiddle, Revelation, 221-23; Caird, Revelation, 149-50. 
72. BAGD, 110, preter Isa. 66:7. 
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is repeated in v 8, with &paev replaced by t& modi) and from the combination of ‘“‘son” 


and “‘male’”’ in Rev. 12:5, which is based, at least in part, on the close parallelism of Isa. 
66:7 with 66:8 in the MT: 


Isa. 66:7 Isa. 66:8 
she travailed, she brought forth... she Zion travailed, she also brought forth 
gave birth to a male (zakar) her sons (plural of bén) 


The singular “male” and the plural “sons” both apparent refer to Israel. 

There are further pointers to the allusion to Isa. 66:7, which is part of a prophecy 
figuratively describing Jerusalem as a reborn child when God restores Israel from captivity 
(66:8-14) and brings about a new creation (66:22; 65:17-23). John’s allusion to an Isaianic 
restoration and new creation prophecy here anticipates the even clearer allusion to a 
restoration promise later in Revelation 12 (see on v 14) and the new creation allusion to Isa. 
65:17 in Rev. 21:1. Isaiah’s national promise is applied here to Christ as an individual 
presumably because he is ideal Israel and represents the nation as their king, as the Psalm 2 
enthronement citation indicates (see Midr. Ps. 2.9, which interprets the “Son” of Ps. 2:7 and 
the “Son of man’”’ in Dan. 7:13 as Israel and equates both with the nation as God’s ‘‘firstborn”” 
in Exod. 4:22). Indeed, the Psalm 2 reference is applied both to Christ and the believer in 
Rev. 2:26-27 (cf. the identification of the reign of both in 1:5-6, 9; 5:5-12). Furthermore, the 
depiction of the woman as having “fled” (é£¢guye) and consequently successfully bearing 
offspring (Isa. 66:7) best explains the image in Rev. 12:6 of ‘the woman [who] fled 
(Epuyev),” ensuring the welfare of her offspring (so 12:13-17). 

John’s typical neglect of concord is exhibited again in masculine viév followed 
by the neuter adjective &pcev, where the masculine is expected. As observed elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse, the irregular grammar reflects the actual wording of the OT text and 
is intended to jolt the reader, so that attention will be directed back more readily to Isaiah 
(e.g., see likewise on 1:4; 1:5; 1:10-11; 2:13; 2:20). That John has not made a careless 
grammatical blunder is clear from 12:13, where masculine tov &poeva. is correctly used. 73 

On the other hand, some do not see a grammatical incongmuity in the use of &poev, 
but view it as a noun in apposition to ‘‘son.”74 Fekkes thinks this finds possible justifi- 
cation in 12:13, where &poeva is used substantivally. But this still leaves unanswered 
why the neuter is used in 12:5 and the masculine in 12:13, and the substantival use 
normally would be articular, as in 12:13. Furthermore, in other combinations of viécg and 
&ponv, which are rare, the latter is masculine and adjectival, and vlé¢ has the general 
sense of “child,” that is, ‘‘male child.’75 

The ‘‘male child” has been identified by past commentators, both ancient and 
modem, as part of the church or the whole church or people of God, whose rapture 
represents some form of divine protection. One rationale for this is that the Ps. 2:9 
prophecy cited in 12:5 is clearly applied to the church in Rev. 2:26-27.76 Another rationale 


73. Cf. also Torrey, Apocalypse, 51, and BDF §136, who have concluded independently that 
the difficult neuter &poev is to be accounted for as an allusion to Isa. 66:7 LXX. 

74. So Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 183-84, who lists others in agreement. 

75. Tob. 6:12 (Sinaiticus); CPR 28.12, cited in M-M, 79; PSI 9.1039.36, cited in LSJ, 1847 
(all three also cited in Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 184). There are apparently only 
three other extant references in Greek (so Thesaurus Linguae Graecae): Hippolytus, De Antichristo 
60.8 and 61.10, both of which quote Rev. 12:5 and have vlév &poeva, perhaps following the 
secondary textual tradition thal changes the neuter to masculine, seeing G&poeva as adjectival. Also, 
Theodoret, Interp. Jer. 81.616.34, who cites Jer. 20:15 (MT: “male son’’; LXX: &poanv) as vidg 
&ponv (“male child”), again with &ponv functioning as an adjective. 

16. See Corsini, Apocalypse, 215, Lang, Revelation, 201; Seiss, Apocalypse, 296-303. For 
patristic support see Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 258; Britsch, Offenbarung Il, 65-66. 
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is that Dan. 12:1-2 prophesies that Michael will fight on behalf of the nation Israel, not 
on behalf of the Messiah. Therefore, Rev. 12:7 is sometimes mistakenly viewed as 
referring to Michael’s fight only on behalf of Israel immediately before Christ’s second 
coming.’? Res 

Verse 6 is saturated with a rich diversity of OT, Jewish, and early Christian 
background. The woman flees from the dragon after the deliverance of her son. 
She flees so that the dragon will not annihilate her. This is not a mere literal 
escape, whether of Christians fleeing the Roman siege of Jerusalem in A.D. 66 
and going to Pella (Eusebius, H.E. 3.5) or of a remnant of Christian Jews being 
protected from the future Great Tnbulation.78 As in vv 1] and 2, the woman 
represents the community of faith, though now it is not that of the OT epoch, 
but the messianic community afler Christ’s resurrection. The woman is now on 
earth and not in heaven because she now represents the true people of God on 
earth. She escapes into the wilderness for protection because “there she has a 
place prepared by (46) God”’; axé is best taken instrumentally, but may include 
the idea of “derived from God.”79 She has not only protection but also “‘nour- 
ishment,” which enables her to continue to exist. 

This divine protection and assistance lasts for “twelve hundred and sixty 
days.” This is the same period as in 11:2-3, where for that length of time God 
protects the church as his invisible, inviolable temple and gives it power to 
witness despite ongoing persecution (see on 11:1-6). God gives his heavenly aid 
to the church throughout its existence on earth, since the earth is the sphere of 
the dragon’s activities after his heavenly expulsion (narrated in vv 7-12). The 
period described in ch. 1] is climaxed by an increase in Satanic oppression, 
during which it appears that God’s protection has ceased and the church has 
been exterminated (see on 11:7ff.). Likewise, the protection and nourishment 
given in 12:6 assures the continued existence of God’s worshiping community 
on earth and enables it to function as a witness (so also 12:11, 17). The ‘‘place 
prepared [passive participle of étoy&C@] by God” for latter-day Israel is another 
metaphor of protection along with the sealing of the 144,000 in ch. 7 (see on 
oopayitw in 7:4, 8; 9:4). 

It is unlikely that, after v 5 speaks of Christ’s resurrection, v 6 skips the 
age of the church and jumps all the way to the time of Israel’s revival and the 
Great Tribulation directly preceding Christ’s second coming.8° This would mean 
that it is Israel and not the church that finds refuge from the dragon in the 
wilderness. There is no evidence for such a time gap. Such a temporal hiatus 
can be read into the text only by a prior end-time scheme that an interpreter 
brings to the text. The “‘natural” reading is to see v 6 following immediately 
after v 5. The parallels between v 10 and vv 11-17 bear out this reading, as does 


77. So Lang, Revelation, 198. 


78. For a listing of those supporting the former view see Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 80. 
Walvoord, Revelation, 191, holds the latter position. 

79. Moule, Idiom-Book, 74; MHT III, 258. 

80. As Walvoord, Revelation, 191-96, and Lindsey, New World Coming, 161-66, contend. 
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the relation of 1:5 and 1:6 (cf. also v 9), 1:12-20 and chs. 2-3, 5:5-14 and 6:1-11, 
and 7:10-11 and 7:13-14. 


THE END-TIME EXODUS AGAINST THE 
BACKGROUND OF THE FIRST EXODUS 


The flight into the wilderness is a collective allusion primarily both to Israel’s 
exodus from Egypt and the anticipated end-time exodus, which was to occur 
during Israel’s latter-day restoration from captivity. First, it refers to the time 
when Israel fled from Egypt into the wilderness and was protected and nourished 
by Yahweh (Exod. 16:32; Deut. 2:7; 8:3, 15-16; 29:5; 32:10; Josh. 24:7; Neh. 
9:19, 21; Pss. 78:5, 15, 19; 136:16; Hos. 13:5). The same pattern of flight into 
the wilderness is observable in the case of Elijah (1 Kings 17; 19:3-8) and Moses 
(Exod. 2:15; Josephus, Ant. 2.256), who symbolize the church in Rev. 11:5-6. 
Similarly, Isaiah and other prophets ‘“‘withdrew . .. to a desert place” because 
“Israel went astray” “‘in service to Satan’”’ (Asc. Isa. 2:7-11; cf. Assumption of 
Moses 9:1, 6). The OT faithful were those who “‘wandered in the wilderness” 
(Heb. 11:38). Matt. 2:15 links the flight of Jesus’ parents from Herod and their 
retum to Israel to the exodus. Together with the exodus, these other parallel 
desert pilgrimages could also be echoed in Revelation 12. 

Nevertheless, the parallel of Rev. 12:14 with v 6 makes the exodus back- 
ground explicit. The ‘‘two wings of the eagle” on which the woman is bome 
into the wilderness (v 14) allude to God’s care of Israel after the exodus during 
the wilderness sojourn. In Deuteronomy the “wilderness” (Epnloc) is the avenue 
on which God guides Israel to the ‘‘place’’ (témog) of the Promised Land, where 
the divine presence is to dwell (Deut. 1:31; 9:7; 11:5). 

The woman’s flight to the wilderness also recalls the end-time exodus or 
restoration, when Israel was expected to return in faith to the Lord and again 
be protected and nourished by him in the wilderness (Isa. 32:15; 35:1; 40:3; 
41:18; 43:19-20; 51:3; Jer. 31:2; Ezek. 34:25). Hos. 2:14-15(16-17) explicitly 
compares the end-lime wildemess expectation to “the day when she [Israel] 
came up from the land of Egypt” and became one of the bases of Jewish hope 
that God again would draw near to Israel in the end times (Midr. Rab. Exod. 
2.4; Sifre Deut. 313) and when the Messiah would return (Midr. Ruth 5.6, Midr. 
Cant. 2.9 §3; Pesikta Rabbati 15.10; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 5.9). The Qumran 
community believed that these prophecies were beginning to be fulfilled in their 
desert community (1QM 1.2-3; 1QS 8.12-15; 9.18-21; 4QpPs?). The Essenes 
fled there to protect themselves from the apostasy of those in Jerusalem (e.g., 
1QS 8.12-15). 

The wildemess table “‘in the presence of their enemies,” as formulated in 
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Psalms 23 and 78, became a model in Jewish writings for “‘the messianic age,” 
when God would care for the Jews and “establish peace for them,” and Ps. 
71(78):19-20 (ui Svvijcetar 6 Gedg Etosaoar tpaneCav év éptia, “will God 
be able to prepare a table in the desert?”) may lie behind Rev. 12:6 (eig thy 
Zonpov, Snov Exer Exel tomov Wropaopévov Gnd tod Geod iva éxet TpEbwov 
atv, “into the desert, where she has a place which has been prepared by God 
in order that they should nourish her’’). Ps. 22(23):5 LXX reads, “you have 
prepared a table before me, in the presence of the ones afflicting (@A\Bé6vtmv) 
me” (some mss. read xatadwoxovtov).8! Jewish exegetical tradition regarding 
these two psalms understood God’s preparation of the table as a pattern for the 
Messianic age, when God would provide for them and “establish peace for 
them”: so Midr. Pss. 23:5; Midr. Rab. Exod. 50.5 and 25.7; and 6. Yoma 76a, 
which apply Ps. 23:5 to God’s former care of Israel in the wilderness as a pattern 
for God’s sustenance of Israel in the Messianic age; the Midr Rab. Exod. texts 
explicitly link Ps. 23:5 and 78:19 in their explanations. Midr. Rab. Num. 21.21 
applies the relevant portion of Ps. 23:5 only to “‘the world to come,” while 
Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Vayassa 4.30-32, applies the Psalm passage only to 
the wilderness experience. 

Jewish writings developed the belief that the Messiah would gather his 
people in the wilderness at the end time partly on the basis of all these OT 
eschatological texts, and especially by means of a typological interpretation of 
Israel’s exodus wilderness experience (Tanchuma Jacob 7b, Legach Tob Num. 
24:17,82 Matt. 24:24-26; Acts 21:38). This view of the future is reflected in the 
writings of Josephus, who explicitly identifies first-century messianic move- 
ments with desert and exodus themes (War 2.259-62; 7.438; Ant. 20.168-72; cf. 
also Ant. 20.97-99; War 6.351-52). The association with the wilderness of the 
Zealots and similar movements is probably part of this larger messianic expec- 
tation (War 4.508; 2.433, 508). Moses was also to appear in the desert in the 
latter days and lead his people into the Promised Land.83 Acts 7:38 refers to 
Moses being with Israel, ‘the church in the wildemess.” This ‘‘church” must 
have been understood typologically by the early Christian church because Acts 
7:37 directly links it with Moses’ prophecy that “God will raise up for you a 
prophet like me from your brethren.” John the Baptist announced the initial 
fulfillment of these prophecies, especially from Isaiah 40 (Matt. 3:3; 11:7; Mark 
1:3; Luke 3:4; John 1:23; see below on 12:14, which alludes to Isaiah 40; cf. 
Bannus, a figure similar to John who also lived in the wilderness [Josephus, Vita 
11). 

Jesus himself began to fulfill these end-time expectations, since he was 
an ideal Israel figure who before and during his ministry lived under the pro- 


81. ‘Pursue’ in a hostile sense” (BAGD, 410). For the reading of xatoSiwxovtwv see mss. 
66 and 284 in the Holmes-Parsons LXX textual apparatus. 

82. Cited by G. Kittel, TDNT Il, 659. 

83. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews II. 302, 373. 
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tection of the Spirit ‘tin the wilderness” (Matt. 4:1; Luke 1:80; 4:1; Mark 1:12). 
He withstood the temptations of the wilderness, to which Israel of old had 
succumbed (Matt. 4: 1-1] = Mark 1:12 = Luke 4:1 -13; cf. Mark 1:35; Luke 4:42: 
5:16). When the Jews began to plan to kill Jesus, he ‘‘went away ... near the 
wilderness” (John 11:53-54). Similarly, Jesus prophesied that during the coming 
tribulation his followers would have to identify with less civilized areas like the 
tural countryside and the mountains, away from urban Jerusalem (Matt. 24:15- 
26; Mark 13:14-22; Luke 21:20-24). 

In Rev. 12:6 the messianic community is pictured as beginning to expe- 
rience God’s end-time protection in the wildemess after the Messiah’s ascension. 
Though they experience tribulation in the world, their covenant relationship with 
God is spiritually protected and nourished. They are protected because they are 
represented by their divine hero, with whose death and resurrection they are 
identified (cf. Rom. 6:3-11; 2 Cor. 5:14-15). Therefore, ‘in Christ,” though their 
outer bodies could be hurt by persecution (cf. 2.Cor. 4:16; 12:7; 1 Thess. 2:18), 
their inner spiritual persons are “hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). 


THE DESERT AS A PLACE OF BOTH TRIAL AND PROTECTION 


This dual reality of worldly tribulation and divine protection is more evident 
from the parallel in 12:14-16, where the woman is again portrayed as fleeing 
into the wildemess for three and a half years. There, as here in v 6, the wildemess 
is the place of protection from the dragon’s onslaughts. The wilderness itself 
does not protect but is the invisible place where divine protection occurs. Even 
in the wilderness the dragon’s oppressive efforts threaten the community of 
saints, but God protects them there. The protection is not physical. God guards 
the saints, rather, from spiritual deception. The wilderness is another image 
essentially identical to the sanctuary in 11:1 and the tabernacle in 13:5-6, since 
all three are attacked during the ‘“‘three and a half years’’ and all three are 
metaphors of spiritual protection. Consequently, the woman is a picture equiv- 
alent to the ‘‘two witnesses” of ch. 11, since both suffer in body but are protected 
in spirit by the wilderness/sanctuary. 84 

The dual nature of the wilderness is suggested also by the OT and by 
Revelation 17. In the OT the desert was not only where Israel was protected 
from the pursuing Egyptians but also an uninhabitable place of sin, evil, or 
judgment, where only fierce animals and evil spirits dwelled (Lev. 16:10; Isa. 
13:20-22; 34:10-15; Jer. 9:10-12; 12:10-12; 50:39-40; Lam. 4:19; Ezek. 6:14; 
29:5; Joel 2:3; 3:19; Mal. 1:3; Tob. 8:3(B); Matt. 12:43; Luke 11:24).85 The NT 
explicitly identifies Israel's wilderness experience as a time of sin (Acts 7:39-43; 
I Cor. 10:1-13; Heb. 3:7-4:7). This aspect of the desert is also reflected in Rev. 


84. So Prigent, Apocalypse, 191. 
85. See Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews VII, 112, for such dual references to the “desert.” 
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17:1-9. There, in a ‘‘wilderness,” a harlot sits on the scarlet beast with seven 
heads and ten horns (this is the only use of Epnpoc in the Apocalypse outside 
12:6). The harlot represents the apostate world community, who deceives ‘“‘earth- 
dwellers” (17:8) and persecutes the saints, who are not susceptible to deception 
(vv 6, 9). Therefore, the wilderness is the saints’ place of protection in the midst 
of a hostile world. Like Israel, so also the church faces temptation to idolatry 
and immorality in the “wilderness” (Num. 25:1 ff.; 31:16; see on Rev. 2:20), but 
they can also find nourishment there to stand against such temptation (2:17). 

Deut. 8:14-16 sums up the dual nature of Israel's wilderness experience: 
“God ... brought you through that great and terrible wilderness, where the fiery 
[red?} serpent is... . [God] fed you there with manna in the wilderness... so 
that he might afflict you and test you and do you good in your /atter days.”’ This 
text would have been highly charged with typological significance for John and 
probably lies behind his dual conception of the wilderness. Indeed, Sifre Deut., 
Piska 313 understands Deut. 8:14-16 in combination with Hos. 2:14(16) as 
related to the last days and identifies ‘“‘the great and terrible wilderness’’ with 
Daniel's ‘‘four kingdoms” and with “‘evil spirits” trom which God protects his 
people. And Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5 associates the “dreadful wilderness” of Deut. 
8:15 with ‘the dreadful fourth beast” of Dan. 7:7, which is one of the texts John 
uses in Rev. 12:3 to describe the dragon who later persecutes the woman in the 
wildemess. Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5 also identifies the “‘ftery serpents” and ‘‘scor- 
pions”’ of Deut. 8:15 respectively as Media and Greece, which persecuted Israel, 
and identifies them as the empires prophesied in Dan. 7:2. Formerly God led 
Israel] through the wilderness ‘‘in safety’’ by making the ‘fiery serpents” “crouch 
before them”’ in fear and “‘not allowing them to harm” Israel (Midr. Rab. Exod. 
24.4 and Midr. Rab. Num. 23.1, again interpreting Deut. 8:15). Rev. 12:6 pictures 
God doing the same for the church. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE “THREE AND A HALF YEAR 
PERIOD” 


The ‘“‘three and a half years” have been established as the time of tribulation 
predicted by Daniel 7, 9, and 12, which commences at Christ’s ascension and 
continues until his return. Of all of John’s references to this time period, Rev. 
12:6 is the clearest in identifying the temporal boundaries of the period (cf. 
11:2-3; 13:5). Undoubtedly, here the limited age extends from the resurrection 
of Christ (v 5) until his final appearance (14:14-20). This is a conclusion similar 
to that of Rissi, who also argues that Christ’s death, cited in 11:8, is the beginning 
point of the period in 11:2 (for Christ’s death as commencing the same period 
in 13:5 see on 13:3),86 We have also seen that this period is a time of harm to 
believers in the earthly sphere but protection for them in the invisible realm of 


86. Rissi, Time and History, 40-41. 
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the divine sanctuary (for full discussion of the time period see especially on 
}1:1-2). 

The three and a half years or forty-two months here and in v 14 also echo 
Israel's wanderings in the wildemess for forty-two years8’ or in forty-two stages 
(Num. 33:5-49),88 since the context of the exodus is uppermost in mind (see on 
v 14 and 11:1-2). Pesikta Rabbati 1 also compares Israel’s time in the desert to 
the time Israel would have to wait in the future for the coming of the Messiah. 
Implicit also may be Elijah’s ministry of judgment against Israel for approxi- 
mately three and a half years. Hosea’s prophecy of Israel’s time in the wildemess 
(Hos. 2:14{16}) is linked with Daniel’s three and a half year period of future 
trial in Midr. Rab. Num. 11.2; Midr. Rab. Ruth 5.6; Midr. Rab. Cant. 2.9 §3; 
Pesikta Rabbati 15.10; and Pesikta de Rab Kahana 5.8. These midrashic texts 
identify this time of wilderness journeying with the last part of the three and a 
half years, when the Messiah will lead Israel] again in the wilderness but will 
subsequently be hidden so that Israel will have to. await his return while remain- 
ing in the desert.89 Four of these midrashic texts compare Moses’ absence and 
subsequent return to Egypt with the Messiah’s hiddenness and subsequent return. 
Targ. Pal. Exod. 12:42 also says that just as “Moses came from the midst of 
the wilderness,” so “‘King Messiah comes from the midst of Rome,” the city 
that Rev. 11:8 and chs. 14-18 identify as ‘‘the great city,” where Christ was 
crucified and Chnstians witness (on the hiddenness of the Messiah at the end 
see also Targ. Mic. 4:8; Justin, Dialogue 110). These exegetical traditions are 
similar to Rev. 12:5-6, which speaks of the Messiah’s ascent to heaven followed 
by the church’s wilderness wandering for three and a half years. 

Some Judeans fled Jerusalem during the three and a half year persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, which was in partial fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy. 
They “went down into the secret places of the wilderness,” and the pagan enemy 
“pursued after them.” When they refused to apostatize, they were killed 
(1 Macc. 2:27-38; so also 1 Macc. 1:53; 2 Mace. 5:27; 6:11). Later, “‘they that 
loved the synagogues of the pious fled from” Jerusalem during the Roman 
invasion led by Pompey, and “wandered in deserts” (Pss. Sol. 17:18-19). 
Daniel’s prophecy found fulfillment again when the Jewish church fled Jerusa- 
lem for Pella during the three and a half year Roman siege (cf. Eusebius, HE. 
3.5). Of particular notice is that the prediction of this event and similar events 
during that period (Matt. 24:15-24, Mark 13:14-20) begins with an explanation 
of Daniel’s “abomination of desolation.” During the extension of that same 
period, the church, like OT Israel in the wilderness and Judea at the time of 
Antiochus, is to be tested and persecuted yet spiritually protected, again, in 
continuing fulfillment of Daniel. 


87. Farrer, Revelation, 132, 149; Court, Revelation. 116. 
88. Kiddle, Revelation, 230; Moris, Revelation, 164. 
89. So also SB II, 284-85, cite Pesikta Rabbati 49b as affirming the same thing. 
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THE “PLACE” OF REFUGE IN THE DESERT AS THE 
SPIRITUAL SANCTUARY 


The “place” (16706) in the desert where Christians are kept safe from the devil 
is none other than God’s invisible spiritual sanctuary, since that is to be the 
object of attack during the three and a half years in Daniel (8:11-13; 9:27) and 
since that is the idea in Rev. 11:1-2; 12:14; and 13:5-6. Elsewhere in the NT 
ténoc is a synonym for “temple.” In the LXX it is a common synonym for 
“sanctuary.” This points further to the nature of the “wilderness” as closely 
associated with a protective sanctuary, though, strictly speaking, the sacred 
“place” is not coterminous with the wilderness but is in the “wildemess.” 
Matt. 24:15 locates the ‘‘abomination of desolation” of Dan. 9:27 “‘in the holy 
place” (év ténw cyie), as does the LXX of Dan. 8:11. The use of tomog in the 
same Daniel texts to which the three and a half years alludes in Revelation 
makes the cultic appearance of témog in Rev. 12:6, 14 all the more natural (see 
below for statistics of LXX and NT usage of témog for the sanctuary and for 
comparisons with Dan. 8:11). John may have identified the “sanctuary” with 
the “wilderness” because the Jerusalem “sanctuary” (ayiaopoc) is likened to 
a “wilderness” (Epnpoc) after the attacks by Babylon (Dan. 9:17 Theod.) and 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 1:39; the same texts identify the wilderness of 
the sanctuary with Daniel’s three and half years of trial for the sanctuary and 
the saints). 

The “‘place prepared by God” in Rev. 12:6 is an invisible geographical 
area of cultic security like the temple of 11:1-2. Though we do not want to 
unduly press téno¢ into service as a technical cultic term throughout the Apoc- 
alypse, we may speculate that a similar use of the word is found in 2:5. There 
the church at Ephesus is warned that if they are unrepentant Christ will “remove 
their lampstand from its place (témoc)”’ in his heavenly temple. This means that 
they will not have the benefit of spiritual protection provided by the temple (also 
in 6:14; 12:8; and 20:11 témoc is used where things or beings lose their “place,” 
which was formerly secure). Consequently, if the threat is carried out, the 
Ephesian church will cease to exist as a Christian community. 

The use of Smov (‘‘where’’) to introduce the last half of v 6 further 
highlights the unseen aspect of the cultic ‘‘place,”’ since the word elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse always introduces symbolic, spiritual realms of either divine 
protection (see especially on 11:8, as well as 12:14 and 14:14) or Satanic 
danger (2:13; 20:10; cf. 17:3 with 17:9). In 17:3 the seer can only perceive 
the region of the ‘‘wilderness”’ by being ‘‘carried away in the Spirit.” Then, 
in 17:9 part of the spiritual interpretation of the evil specters of the harlot and 
beast inhabiting the wilderness is also introduced by Snov. The similar con- 
textual use of Sxov in these other passages begs to be compared with and to 
inform that in 12:6. 


Court proposes that 12:6, 13-16 refers to the flight in 70 a.p. of Jewish scholars 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to Jabneh in accordance with God's plan that Judaism 
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recover some of its strength.99 This is implausible because of the evidence, described 
oe the woman of these verses as true believers who are spiritually guarded 
y i 

The Gnostic Apocalypse of Adam 5.78-82 affirms of the illuminator that “he came 
to the bosom of his mother”; ‘‘a bird came [and] took the child who was born” and bore 
him along, “he was nourished by the bird’’; “he was brought to a desert place and was 
nourished there’; demons sought out the child and the woman”; repeated reference is 
made to the child coming “to the water.” This later Gnostic text possibly either develops 
Revelation 12 or the relevant Jewish background of Revelation 12 or both. 

That témog in 12:6, 14 alludes to the protective sanctuary is made plausible by a 
survey of its use in the LXX and the NT. In the Greek OT ténoc, by itself or with 
adjectives (e.g., ““holy place’’), is often used of the temple (as a rendering of maqém, 
referring about forty times to the temple, about ten times to the Promised Land, and about 
twenty times to the Promised Land in some connection with the sanctuary). About twenty 
times in 2-4 Maccabees ténog is used, with or without a qualifying adjective, of the 
temple.9! Matt. 24:15 locates the “abomination of desolation” of Dan. 9:27 “in the holy 
place” (év témw cyi@). Dan. 8:11 LXX, describing the event of the abomination, says 
that ‘‘the place and the sacrifice were removed... . and the holy place will be desolated” 
(gENpOT Oo ténos avtav xa Gvoia ... &yov épnpwériocetar). In addition to the broader 
LXX usage, the use of tomoc in the same Daniel texts to which the Apocalypse’s three 
and a half years alludes makes the cultic appearance of téxoc in Rev. 12:6, 14 all the 
more natural. In addition to Matt. 24:15, ténog with and without an adjective refers to 
the temple in Jerusalem in John 4:20, 48; Acts 6:13-14; 21:8a, b. 

Vitae Prophetarum 12:12-13 says that “the capitals of the two pillars” of the 
entrance to the sanctuary “will be carried away by angels into the wilderness, where the 
tent of witness was set up in the beginning. And by means of them the Lord will be 
recognized at the end, for they will illuminate those who are being pursued by the 
serpent... .” 

Rev. 12:6 is parallel with John 14:2-3: “In my Father’s house are many dwelling 
places; if it were not so, I would have told you; for I goto prepare a place (Etoyd.ou t6n0v) 
for you. And, if I go and prepare a place (¢toy14.0 tonov) for you, I will come again and 
receive you to myself, so that where (Gxov) I am, so also you will be.” In the following 
context, Jesus explains that “the Father’s house” and the “place” are anywhere that he and 
the Father come in the Spirit to abide with the disciples (14:16-24; 15:26-27; 16:7, 13-16). 
This is a significant parallel when seen in connection with the same associations of 
tribulation: it is by being in the place of the Spirit that they are enabled to persevere and 
overcome temptations to compromise because of persecution (15:25-27; 16:1-16, 32-33). 

The redundant éxei following Sov may be due to Semitic influence (see likewise 
on 12:14). In the LXX such redundancies appear under the influence of the Hebrew 
construction “asher 16 (Hebrew “asher is indeclinable, so that its number, case, and gender 
must be specified by an added pronoun).?? But there are examples of such redundancies 
in non-Semitic Greek writings.?? 

Plural tpéd@owv (‘‘they should nourish”’) is awkward, since a singular verb with 
God as the understood subject (“he should nourish” ) would be expected. The plural may 


90. Court, Revelation, 118-21. 
91. For similar conclusions on the LXX material see also H. Koester, TDNT VIII, 195-99, 


204-5. 

92. Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis §202, cf. Robertson, Grammar, 722-23; 
Mussies, Morphology, 177; and literature cited in S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 
111-12. 

93. Robertson, Grammar, 723. 
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be an oblique way of referring to God, as with the plurals in 10:11 and 16:15. This is 
pointed to by the preceding passive form with God as the implied subject (toLaopEvov, 
“having been prepared”). Thompson contends that the impersonal or indefinite active 
third person plural verb sometimes could have a passive sense in reflection of Semitic 
style, though he also notes examples of such uses from wide-ranging periods of early 
Greek; he cites tpédwotv in Rev. 12:6 as an example of such usage, which would indicate 
that God would likely be the implied subject (other examples include 2:24 and 8:2).94 If 
so, the verb would have the sense of the explicit ‘“‘divine passives” elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse (e.g., SiSapr in 6:2, 4, 8). The expression may have a generally indefinite 
meaning best rendered by the indefinite pronoun “one” or “they.”95 In this case, the 
emphasis would lie on the fact of the nourishing, not the agent. 


Death and Resurrection Result in the Victory of Christ and the 
Saints over the Satanic Accuser and in the Inaugurated Messianic 
Kingdom (12:7-12) 


7 John does not make the logical connection between vv 1-6 and wv 7-12 
explicit. Such a connection is demanded not only by proximity but also because 
vv 7-12 continue the vision that began in v 3, as seen by a comparison of the 
wording of vv 3 and 7: 60n GAA onueiov év TH odpava, xai dod... xai 
tyéveto néAeMos év TH OVpave (“another sign appeared in heaven, and behold 
... and there was war in heaven’’). 

Verses 7-12 are a narration of the defeat of the devil and his angels by 
Michael and his angels in heavenly combat. The actions described are the 
heavenly counterpart of earthly events recorded in vv 1-6. This is typical apoc- 
alyptic style and has precedents already in Dan. 10:13, 21 and 12:1, and in later 
apocalyptic literature (J Enoch, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, 1QM; cf. 2 Macc. 5:1-14; 
Josephus, War 6.297-99), where good and bad angels represent respectively 
Israel and evil nations (for references elsewhere to Satan and his angels see Test. 
Asher 6:4; 2 En. 29:5; Matt. 25:41). 

It is understood in Jewish writings that, during Israel’s exodus from Egypt, 
Egypt’s guardian angels were judged and that Israel’s angels executed judgment 
at the Red Sea.% It is appropriate that such angelic combat would occur again 


94. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 18-22. 

95. Mussies, Morphology of Koine Greek, 231. 

96. Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.9 interprets the plague on the waters of Exod. 7:16-18 as a judgment 
on heavenly beings (i.e., the Nile god) representing people hostile to Israel (Isa. 24:21 is adduced 
in support of this interpretation: “the LorD will punish the host of heaven on high and the kings of 
the earth on earth”; cf. also b, Sukkoth 29a in its comment on Exod. 12:12). Similarly Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 23.15 affirms that both the Egyptians and their guardian angels were judged at the Red Sea 
(cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews INI, 25; VI. 6-8). It was Israel's guardian angels that executed 
God's judgment at the Red Sea (Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallah 3.95-98; 5.30-36, 50-53). 
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to launch the new Israel’s exodus through the wilderness of the world. When 
there is conflict between the saints and the world on earth, there is corresponding 
conflict in the heavenly dimension. Already in the Apocalypse the angels in chs. 
1-3 and the elders in chs. 4~5 have been seen as heavenly representatives of 
the church (e.g., see on 1:20). From John’s perspective, angels can be viewed 
as mediators for the church, primarily in the light of the following considerations 
in regard to their representative nature as understood from Daniel. 

V 7 develops Daniel’s heavenly imagery of the battle of Michael and the 
Son of man against the wicked angels of Persia and Greece (Dan. 10:13, 21; cf. 
Dan. 10:16 [Theod.], 6, 18 [LXX], 18 [Theod.]). In Daniel Michael is closely 
associated with the Son of man, and both are set forth as heavenly representatives 
of Israel (cf. respectively Dan. 12:1; 8:11 [LXX, Theod.] and 7:13-27). Therefore 
they are identified as fighting together for Israel against the forces of evil in 
Dan. 10:20-21. But they are not the same heavenly being, since the figure of 
one in the “likeness of a son of man” in 10:16 Theod. (Gpoimots viod a&vOpanov) 
is distinguished from Michael and because the “son of man” is portrayed as a 
divine being (cf. Dan. 7:13 MT with 7:13 LXX) or as equivalent to the angel 
of Yahweh (so Dan. 10:5-6, 16), who appears elsewhere in the OT. This distinc- 
tion is carried over into the Apocalypse (see on 1:13-18; 2:18; 10:1). 

Michael helps this ‘‘son of man” fight against malevolent angelic forces. 
On the basis of this evidence, a plausible conclusion is that Michael is a heavenly 
representative for Israel, as is the “son of man,” though, in the light of Dan. 
10:20, he is subordinate to the “‘son of man.” The link here in the Apocalypse 
with Daniel is confirmed further from Dan. 8:10-11 (Theod., LXX), where 
falling stars are a metaphor for Israel’s suffering (cf. Rev. 12:4) and then Michael 
is said to be the ‘‘chief captain” (&pyiatpa&tnyoc) who will “‘deliver” Israel’s 
“captivity” in the end time (the “chief captain” of 8:1] is probably to be 
identified with ‘‘Michael, the great prince” [MiyanA 6 &pyov 6 péyac] in 12:1 
Theod.). 

Likewise, Dan. 12:1 has Michael as Israel’s latter-day deliverer. This text 
may well have given rise to other formulations in Jewish wrilings of Michael 
as guardian angel of Israel or Jacob:97 / En. 90:14; 1QM 13.9-10; 17.5-8; Test. 
Levi 5:7; and Test. Dan 6:1-7 speak of Michael as Israel's end-time guardian 
angel who fights for Israel against its foes and represents it in heaven. In 
Assumption of Moses 10:1-2 Michael defeats Satan and his allies in the end time. 
Similarly, Test. Levi 5:7; / En. 20:7; and 2 En. 22:6, 33:10 extend Michael's 
protective services to the righteous throughout the earth, and in Testament of 
Solomon 1:6 Michael gives Solomon a ring with a seal that will empower him 
to “imprison all the demons.” 

As in Daniel, so in Rev. 12:7, Michael represents Israel. He also has the 
same relation to the ‘son of man,” Christ, as he has in Dan. 10:20. Rev. 12:1-5 
has explained primarily what has occurred on earth in the person of Jesus. As 


97. E.g., Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews VII, 312. 
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in Daniel, Michael fights in association with the “son of man” (cf. Rev. 1:13). 
But now Christ conducts warfare on the new Israel’s behalf on earth, whereas 
Michael fights in the heavenly sphere. Consequently, v 7 explains the heavenly 
counterpart to Christ’s victory at the cross and resurrection. That is, Christ’s 
resurrection and the beginning of his rule are immediately reflected in heaven 
by Michael’s and his angels’ defeat of the devil and his hosts. Christ’s redemptive 
work on earth unleashes the effect in heaven of Michael’s victory.%8 The trans- 
lation “Michael and his angels had to wage war”’ in v 7a is preferable, since 
Michael’s engagement in heaven was a direct, inexorable reflex action put into 
gear by his representative’s work on earth (see below on the translation difficulty 
in this clause). It is appropriate that Michael reflects Jesus’ earthly actions in 
heaven, since Jesus represents ideal Israel in his own person. Michael’s actions 
on behalf of true Israel must be linked to Dan. 12:1, which predicts that he will 
“stand up” in the latter-day tribulation to defend them from destruction. 

The defeat of Satan’s forces is described through the precise wording of 
Dan. 10:20 and Dan. 7:21: 


Dan. 10:20 and Dan. 7:21 


Dan. 10:20 Theod.: émotpéya tod 
TOAEUFOaL pete TOD dpxovtos Iep- 
odv (‘I will retum to make war 
with the ruler of Persia’’) 

Dan. 7:21 Theod.: 16 xépac Exeivo 
émofet MOAELOV peta TOV Gyiwv xat 


Rev. 12:7-8 


Mizar... tod noAgpTicar pete 
tod Spdxovtog. xai 6 dpaxav 


énoAeuTOEV .. . xa Odx ToyvoeV 
(‘‘Michael . . . made war against 
the dragon... and... he made 
war ... and he [the dragon] was 


Yoxvaev npds adtote, (‘that hom 
was making war with the saints and 
was too powerful for them’’) 


not strong enough’’) 


Dan. 10:20 refers to the ‘‘son of man” who makes war, but Michael is included 
with him in this battle. The ‘‘ruler” of the Persians and Greeks of the Daniel 
text is identified as Satan. Rev. 11:7 has already alluded to Dan. 7:21, and 13:7 
will make the same allusion, both verses referring to the beast’s attacks against 
the saints. Here the language of Dan. 7:21 is applied to the defeat of the dragon. 
The overall context of Daniel 7 itself has in view the final defeat of the beastly 
kingdoms. What better language to use to portray the devil’s defeat than what 
the book of Daniel used to speak of the devil’s victory over the saints? Thus the 
devil is mocked by this parody. The heavenly struggle of v 7 depicts the begin- 
ning of the earthly and celestial battle predicted by Daniel for the last days (Dan. 
7:21; 8:10; 12:1), an expectation also featured in later Jewish tradition (Sib. Or. 


98. Caird, Revelation, 153-55, proposes this representative relationship between Michael and 
Christ, but does not ground it on any evidence outside Revelation; the above discussion of Dan. 
TA3ff.. 10:13. 20-21; 12:1 provides the background and rationale for his interpretation (a similar 
interpretation is reflected in the later Christian Asc. Isa. 7:9-12; see further below). 
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3.796-808; cf. 2 Macc. 5:1-14, which may be related to Daniel). Since the 
woman, the dragon, the serpent, the wildemess, the wings of the eagle, and other 
descriptions throughout ch. 12 are clearly symbolic, so also is the war of angels 
here. The remainder of ch. 12 elucidates the manner in which the devil was 
defeated by Christ’s resurrection and the meaning of the symbolism in v 7. 

Further discussion of the representative relationship between Christ and Michael. 
A similar representational interpretation like that given above is reflected in the later 
Christian Asc. Isa. 7:9-12. There a vision of a struggle in the firmament involving Satan 
and his hosts is followed by a statement that Christ will come to destroy Satan. Both 
events are compared to the principle that ‘tas above, so also on earth, for the likeness of 
what is in the firmament is here on earth.” A similar representational idea is reflected in 
Josephus War 6.297-99, which mentions heavenly battle troops, presumably the heavenly 
equivalent of the Romans who destroyed Jerusalem. 

Beasley-Murray contends that John’s idea of angelic mediators is a unique and 
unconscious reflection of Jewish views inconsistent with Christian theology.9° But the 
idea of angelic mediators should not be objectionable, if the angels are defined, as above, 
as performing representative redemptive-historical functions for the church, especially as 
understood against the Danielic background. 

The grammatical difficulty of 6 Miyand xal oi &yyeAot avtod tod moAepijoau. 
The genitive articular infinitive tod noAeptjoa1 may, as is often the case, denote the result 
of the initial clause: ‘And there came about war in heaven, so that Michael and his angels 
waged war in heaven.” More generally, Robertson, on analogy with classical usage, takes 
the construction as a “‘loose infinitive of design’’ in ‘explanatory apposition to méAgHOG,” 
while Moffatt is content to refer to the construction as an instance of “syntactical 
laxity.” !00 In line with Robertson, Porter refers to the construction as a “strictly inde- 
pendent” infinitive, which he classifies as part of a larger category of independent 
infinitives ‘Jong . . . recognized in both earlier and later ancient Greek.” !91 But the 
majority of the examples adduced in Goodwin form part of idiomatic parenthetical 
expressions used in speaking or writing to qualify something that has been spoken or 
written.!02 For example, Herodotus uses the infinitive absolute in a very specific manner, 
often in idiomatic expressions and primarily when making methodological statements of 
“general purport about his own method” or about problems confronting him in evaluating 
his sources of information, or when he makes a “‘bare statement of fact about the problems 
involved in obtaining . . . specific information.” 03 A number of examples cited by Porter 
are idioms of greeting. No doubt, there are examples of independent infinitives that are 
not idiomatic, but the question is whether these are typical in any period of Greek. More 
data must be adduced and evaluated before this can be demonstrated conclusively. The 
infinitive in Rev. 12:7 does not occur as part of such specialized or idiomatic expressions 
as noted above. 

Therefore, while it is possible that the construction in 12:7 reflects exceptional 
broader Greek style or is a lax expression, these explanations do not account sufficiently 
for the unusual construction of the nominative (6 MuyanA xal of &yyeAon) serving as the 
subject of the infinitive instead of the normal accusative. Moule’s explanation is that this 
reflects John’s ‘‘barbarous Greek.” !4 But this may be an exceptional formulation, which 


99. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 201. 
100. Robertson, Grammar, 1066; Moffatt, “Revelation,” 426. 


101. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 377. 
102. Goodwin, Syntax. 310-13, cited in Porter; likewise Smyth, Greek Grammar, 447. 


103. Stork, Infinitive in Herodotus, 107, cf. 89-108 (cited also by Porter). 
104. Moule. /diom-Book, 129. 
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proves the general rule. In this respect, the strange syntax may be the result of an attempt 
to transcribe literally an unusually vivid vision.!05 Some mss. omit the genitive article 
Tob (p47 N M) before noAeyfjom, though this likely is an attempt to smooth out the 
difficulty by simplifying the grammar. ’ 

It is also plausible to see the construction as reflecting a Hebrew idiom in which 
the subject precedes the lamed prefix (le) with the infinitive. Indeed, in these instances 
the LXX reproduces the wording literally with a nominative subject preceding a genitive 
articular infinitive (e.g., Hos. 9:13; Ps. 24[25]:14; 1 Chron. 9:25; Eccles. 3:15). And just 
as the idiom in the LXX conveys the idea of necessity, some suggest that the same nuance 
is included here: “Michael and his angels had to make war.”!9 In addition to these 
examples from the LXX, tod with the infinitive elsewhere renders /amed with the 
infinitive, though the same Aramaic construction occurs frequently, and the same con- 
struction is found in Classical and Hellenistic Greek.!07 

However, the nominative also can be accounted for grammatically if we see the 
construction as a complementary or epexegetical infinitive with yivopo. repeated from 
the first part of the verse in the more personalized third person plural form of a verb like 
Epyouon, éEépyoumt, or aviotnpt (e.g., eyéveto nédgepoc ev 14 odpavad, 6 MiyanA xa 
ol &yyedo1 adt0d [T/ABov] tod noAeyfioat; in Rev. 14:15 a number of mss. have a genilive 
articular infinitive also functioning epexcgetically or complementarily to €pyopan). Or, 
as Swete proposes, ¢yéveto may be repeated from the first part of the verse directly before 
6 Mian: “there arose war in heaven; there arose Michael and his angels to make 
war.” 108 Implied but elided verbs are typical in Revelation, as in the NT in general.!© 
In either of the two proposals of supplied verbs, the nominative is not awkward, since it 
serves as the subject of the implied 7AGov or éyéveto followed by its completing infini- 
tive, 110 

Probably on the right track is the above-mentioned attempt by Charles and others 
to explain the genitive articular infinitive as generally reflecting an idiomatic Hebrew- 
LXX Semitism. But the stylistic Semitism is not likely due to a general Semitic influence 
on John, but is to be accounted for more precisely on the basis of the specific allusion 
to Dan. 10:20. There also the LXX renders /amed with infinitive by a genitive articular 
infinitive, which serves epexegetically or complementarily to the preceding verb ‘“‘return”’ 
in the phrase émotpéyo tod moAetijoa (‘‘I will retum to make war’’). 

Likewise, though odx with the aorist ioyvoev (‘‘they were not strong enough”) 
may be regarded as reflecting the broad influence of Semitic style on John at this point,!!1 
it is specifically the result of an explicit allusion to Dan. 7:21. In both instances the 
wording of the OT text is preserved, even though awkward or unusual syntax is thus 
created, in order to highlight the Danielic background and direct the reader to it. 

8 The beginning of v 8 completes a description from Daniel of the 


demise of Satan begun in v 7, and the remainder of the verse adds a further 


105. So Farrer, Revelation, 146. 
106. So Charles, Revelation I, 322; Mussies, Morphology, 96. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and 
Semitic Syntax, 60-63; BDF §400.7-8; cf. Moule, Idiom-Book, 129. 


107. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 61, and Robertson, Grammar, cited 
above. 


108. Swete, Apocalypse, 153. 

109. Cf. BDF §§479-83 on ellipses. 

110. Against Charles, Revelation 1, 322; S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 62, 
notes that a nominative is the subject of an articular genitival infinitive in listings of Hoskier’s 
vanant readings of 4:11, 5:3, 9:6 and 12:2. 


111. As S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 40-41 contends, and similarly Charles, 
Revelation I, 324-25. 


sketch, again based on Daniel. An immediate consequence of the defeat of the 
devil and his hosts is that “a place was not found for them any longer in heaven” 
(Ov5E tonog EdpéOn adtav Et ev tH Ovpave). This is based on the nearly 
identical wording of Dan. 2:35 Theod., which also prophetically describes the 
immediate consequence of the destruction of the hostile world kingdoms in the 
latter days (tOm0¢ ody EdpéB adtoic; cf. Dan. 2:28, 45). In Daniel 2 a “‘stone” 
strikes a statue representing the last four kingdoms of world history. The stone 
there is equated with the force of God’s kingdom (Dan. 2:44). Many commen- 
tators have equated the stone with the Son of man in Daniel 7 who replaces the 
former oppressive regimes in the end times. Early Jewish writings identified the 
stone with the coming Messiah as he defeats God’s enemies, especially Rome 
(4 Ezra 13:6-8; Midr. Rab. Gen. 63.8; see further the concluding comments on 
Revelation 1). Jesus saw the prophecy beginning to be fulfilled in his own 
ministry (Luke 20:17-18), identifying Jews who rejected him with the ungodly 
nations who would be judged by him. He is the stone of Daniel 2. 

Christ’s resurrection immediately unleashes the effect of Michael’s victory 
in heaven, and the Daniel 2 imagery shows this to be an absolute and universal 
judgment. The point of Dan. 2:35 Theod. and the allusion to it in Rev. 12:8b is 
that opposition to God’s kingdom and his people is decisively thwarted (2 Bar 
36:6, 10 alludes to Dan. 2:35 Theod. in the same way). Jesus’ defeat of the 
nations in fulfillment of Psalm 2 is indicated in heaven by Michael’s defeat of 
the heavenly representatives of those nations in fulfillment of Daniel 2. The 
suitability of appealing to Daniel 2 to designate the heavenly fulfillment of what 
the Psalm 2 allusion depicted as fulfilled through Christ on earth is apparent 
from the parallel image of the two passages: in Psalm 2 the Messiah “smites 
the nations” with an iron rod, and in Daniel 2 a stone ‘‘strikes the whole earth.”” 
The parallelism of these two OT prophecies supports our view that Rev. 12:7-12 
depicts a heavenly version of what transpired on earth at the time of Christ's 
resurrection. 12:8b shows that the decisive defeat has begun, and the same 
allusion to Dan. 2:35 Theod. is repeated in 20:11 to indicate fulfillment of the 
prophecy at the end of the age and the final judgment. But if this prophesied 
judgment is only inaugurated here, how can it be absolute and universal? The 
following verses will explain how this is so. 

9 A further explanation is given of what it means that ‘‘a place was not 
found any more in heaven” for the devil and his angels. The divine hosts throw 
the dragon and his angels from heaven to the earth. The picture of the devil 
being thrown down indicates that in some way he is being punished by means 
of his own sin, since he unjustly ‘threw the stars onto the earth” (v 4).!!2 Is the 
devil barred from heaven totally or only in a Jimited sense? We will argue that 
v 10 answers in favor of the latter option. The significance of v 9 lies in its 
descriptions of the dragon. He is called the “ancient serpent,” which identifies 
him as the diabolical character of Gen. 3:1, 14. In similar fashion Sib. Or, 5.29 


112. So D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 314. 
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identifies Nero as ‘‘a direful serpent,” and b. Sota 9b and b. Sanhedrin 29a call 
the devil respectively ‘‘the primeval serpent” and “the ancient serpent.” 

Rev. 12:9 also identifies the ancient foe of God’s people as the one “who 
is called devil and Satan,” which respectively mean “slanderer” and “adver- 
sary.” Genesis 3 attributes to him the two functions of slanderer and deceiver: 
his claims that God’s command to Adam and Eve in Gen. 2:16-17 is not true 
(Gen. 3:1, 4) and that God has deceptive motives in forbidding them to eat of 
the tree (Gen. 3:4-5) slander the character of God, and the serpent utilizes this 
slander to deceive the woman and the man (cf. 6 do1g 6 &pyatog. . . 6 TAAVa@V 
[‘‘the ancient serpent . . . who is deceiving”’] in Rev. 12:9 and 6 dog hnatoEV 
[‘‘the serpent deceived’’] in Gen. 3:13; the repetition of the article before each 
name may reflect common classical idiom!!3). 

After the Fall, the serpent and his agents do on a worldwide scale what 
he began in the garden (cf. Jub. 11:5; ] En. 54:6; 2 En. 7 and 18): v 9 calls him 
“the one deceiving the whole inhabited earth,” and v 10 refers to him as 
slanderer of God’s people (Life of Adam and Eve 33 speaks of “the adversary, 
the devil . . . [who] deceived Eve’’). The remainder of ch. 12 and of the Apoc- 
alypse reveals that Christ’s death and resurrection have resulted in drastically 
curtailing the devil’s role of deception and nullifying his role of slanderer. This 
curtailment and nullification is what is meant by the depiction of Michael and 
his angels throwing the devil and his angels out of heaven. The “‘place”’ that the 
devil lost was his hitherto privileged place of accusation, formerly granted him 
by God as a privilege (see further on v 10b). 

Nevertheless, the devil continues his deceptive work through his servants 
in the midst of the church. 

John appears also to have chosen the image of a snake because it was the 
most pervasive picture of pagan divinity in Asia Minor, where the seven churches 
he wrote to were located. For example, the serpent image was associated with 
the three major cults of Asclepius, Dionysus, and Zeus. This suggests that John’s 
depiction of the devil as a serpent served as a polemic against the pagan religions 
and their gods. !!4 

As in Rev. 12:9, the dual concepts of ‘‘devil and Satan,” respectively connoting 
“slanderer” and “adversary,” are reflected in OT textual tradition: the LXX of Job 1-2 
translates Hebrew satan as “devil” (S:GBoAoc; cf. 1 Pet. 5:8); the textual tradition of 
Zech. 3:1 in the LXX interchanges “Satan’’ and “‘the devil.” 

For the devil’s continued deception among the churches through human agency 
see Rev. 2:20; 13:14; 18:23; 19:20; 20:3, 8, 10; Matt. 24:4-5, 11, 24; 2 Cor, 2:11; 


11:13-15; Eph. 4:14; 5:6; 2 Tim. 2:24-26; 2 Pet. 2:2-3, 13-15; 1 John 2:26; 4:6; 2 John 
7. 

Similar to Rev. 12:9, Jos. Asen. 12:9 refers to the devil as follows: ‘‘behold, the 
wild old lion persecutes me.” Isa. 27:1 LXX has tov 8paxovta Sow (twice), similar to 
6 Spdxwv 6 péyas, 6 Sorc in Rev. 12:9. 

10 John “heard a great voice in heaven.” V 10 explicitly interprets the 


113. So Robertson, Grammar, 777. 
114. So Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 195-97. 
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vision John has seen in vv 7-9. This formal interpretative function is signposted 
by the fourth repetition in as many sections of the phrase xa... év TO obpava 
(“‘and in the heaven’’; so also vv 1, 3, and 7). This follows the vision-interpreta- 
tion pattern elsewhere in the Apocalypse, where hymns interpret or summarize 
narratives and visions:!!5 see 4:1-7 and 4:8-10; 5:5 and 5:6-14; 14:1 and 14:2-5; 
15:2 and 15:3-4; 17:1-6 and 17:7-18; sometimes what is seen interprets what 
has been heard in a preceding section as in 7:1-8 and 7:9-17. Therefore, the 
hymn in 12:10-12 interprets vv 7-9 to show clearly that what Michael does is 
a heavenly reflection of what Christ does on earth. Vv 10-12 say that Christ's 
“authority” (resulting from the resurrection) and “blood” have conquered the 
serpent and cast him from heaven. !16 

Forms of the phrase a “great voice saying” (Aéyovtes dmv7) peyaAn) occur 
repeatedly in the Apocalypse. The voice in such clauses always comes from 
heaven, and can be the voice of God, Christ, or an angel (1:10-11; 7:2-3; 8:13; 
11:12; 14:7, 9, 18; 16:1, 17; 18:2; 19:17; 21:3; cf. 5:2; 10:3; 14:15), The phrase 
can also be identified with the multitude of deceased saints in heaven (6:10; 
7:10; 11:15; 14:2-3; 19:1; cf. 19:6). It is possible here that the voice comes from 
both angels and humans in heaven (as in 5:12); such an event is rare in the 
Apocalypse. Angels always give commands or declarations of judgment or 
redemption, whereas humans give praise. Here we have the form and content 
of the latter, praise. The first three lines of the praise are especially parallel with 
11:15. There also the multitude of saints extol God for the establishment of the 
kingdom, and therefore the “‘voice’’ here should be identified as that of the 
multitude of saints in heaven. This is confirmed from the fact that the voice 
refers not only to “our God” but also to ‘“‘our brothers.’’ Some contend that, 
since 19:10 and 22:9 affirm that angels are ‘‘brothers”’ of saints, the source of 
the praise here in 12:10 could also be angels. But 19:10 and 22:9 say only that 
angels are “fellow servants” of John and of his brothers. Furthermore, angels 
are never referred to as ‘“‘brothers’’ of saints in apocalyptic literature. Neverthe- 
less, the voice could arise from an angelic multitude. 12:10 is to be identified 
with 6:9-11, where the source of the ‘‘great voice” is clearly deceased saints, 
distinguished from “‘their fellow servants and their brothers” who were still to 
suffer on earth.117 

The meaning of Christ’s ascension and the devil’s expulsion from heaven 
(vv 3-9) is now explained to be the long-awaited inauguration of the prophesied 
messianic kingdom (e.g., Psalm 2 and Daniel 2: see above on 12:5, 7): “the 
salvation and the power and the kingdom of our God and the authority of his 


115. So also Sweet, Revelation, 198; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 517. 

116. That Christ’s coming was intended to nullify Satan’s purposes is also affirmed in Matt. 
12:28-29; John 12:31; 16:11; Acts 10:38; 2 Cor. 4:4-6, Eph. 6:10-18; | John 3:8, 4:4; 5:19. Cf. also 
the end-time expectation of God's destruction of the devil and his designs in 1QH 3.29-36, Test. 
Jud. 28:3; Test. Levi 18:12; Asc. Isa. 7:9-12. 

117. On the above see Charles, Revelation I, 327-28, and Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 103, 
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Christ has come about” (the combination of God or “Lord” and “his Christ” 
occurs in the OT only in Ps. 2:2). This statement is a development of the 
already-and-not-yet formulas of the kingdom in 4:11; §:12-13; 7:10; and 11:15. 
The first two of these formulas emphasized the initial form of the kingdom, 7:10 
is a holistic reference to the kingdom's inaugurated and consummated forms, 
and 11:15 emphasizes the consummated aspect. 12:10 emphasizes the inaugu- 
rated phase of the kingdom because it is interpreting the effect of Christ’s 
resurrection for the age immediately following that resurrection. The kingdom 
formulas in 4:11 and 5:12-13 confirm that here the focus is on Chuist’s resur- 
rection, which has launched the initial stage of the kingdom. The introductory 
&pti (“now’’) emphasizes the beginning aspect of fulfillment (this use of &pt1 
is equivalent to the same use of viv or vovi [“now’’] by Paul —e.g., Rom. 
3:21, 26; 2 Cor. 5:16; 6:2; Eph. 3:5, 10). 

Therefore, v 10 does not merely anticipate the future kingdom, but cele- 
brates the fact that the kingdom has begun immediately following Christ’s death 
and resurrection. 

The second part of v 10 elaborates on how the kingdom has begun, 
specifically on what it means that Christ’s death and resurrection have resulted 
in Satan’s expulsion from heaven. This will require detailed comments: 


HOW CHRIST’S REDEMPTIVE WORK RESULTED 
IN SATAN’S EXPULSION FROM HEAVEN 


That Christ’s death and resurrection have resulted in Satan’s excommunication 
from heaven contradicts the conclusion of some who see Satan’s expulsion as 
occurring at the beginning of the final tribulation immediately preceding Christ’s 
second coming.'!8 Just as Satan and his hosts fell at the beginning of the first 
creation (so Isa. 14:11-16; Ezek. 28:12-19 [9]; 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6; J En. 9-10: 
86; 2 En. 7; 18; 29:4-5; Life of Adam and Eve [Vita] 12:1; 16:1; Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer 13), so he had to fall at the start of the second, new creation (see above 
on 1:5 and 3:14; cf. 2 Cor. 5:14-17; Gal. 6:15). Rev. 20:1-3 explains that one 
effect of the expulsion was a significant reduction of the devil’s former deceptive 
work among the nations. 12:9 begins to allude to this former work by calling 
the devil ‘‘the one deceiving the whole inhabited earth,” but v 10 does not 
develop this any further. But another effect is emphasized. Again it is repeated 
that the devil was “cast out” from heaven. But now the devil is called “the 
accuser of our brothers, [the one] who accuses them before our God day and 
night.” His accusations have been ceaseless. 
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On the basis of this description and the descniption of Satan in Job 1:6-11; 
2:1-6; and Zech. 3:1-2, it can be concluded that God permitted the devil to 
“accuse” his people of sin. The OT texts portray Satan accusing saints of 
unfaithfulness, with the implication that they did not deserve God’s salvation 
and gracious blessings (Zech. 3:1-5, 9; cf. Midr. Rub. Num. 18.21). Implicit also 
in the accusations was the charge that God’s own character was corrupt. For 
example, Satan says to God in Job 1 that Job would not have been so faithful 
if God had not prospered or bribed him so much. And, as with his first expulsion 
from heaven at the beginning of time, so again, the devil continues to dwell in 
heaven, though without his privileges of accusing (Eph. 2:2; 3:10; 6:10-17). 

In the light of Rev. 12:11, the accusations of v 10 appear to be directed 
against the illegitimacy of the saints’ participation in salvation. The devil’s 
accusation is based on the correct presupposition that the penalty of sin neces- 
sitates a judgment of spiritual death and not salvific reward. The charges are 
aimed against all saints who do not receive the deserved punishment. Until the 
death of Christ, it could appear that the devil had a good case, since God ushered 
all deceased OT saints into his saving presence without exacting the penalty of 
their sin. Satan was allowed to lodge these complaints because there was some 
degree of truth in them. But the devil’s case was unjust even before the death 
of Christ, since the sins about which he was accusing and for which he wanted 
to punish people were instigated by his deceptions. Thus he is called both 
“deceiver” and “‘accuser” in vv 9-10.!!9 Therefore, OT saints were protected 
from the damning danger of these accusations (J En. 40:7 with 40:9-41:2). 

The death and resurrection of Christ have banished the devil from this 
privilege formerly granted him by God, because Christ’s death was the penalty 
that God exacted for the sins of all those who were saved by faith. The sinless 
Christ vicariously took on himself the wrath threatening saints, so that they 
might be delivered from the final wrath to come. He was the spotless substitu- 
tionary “Lamb” who ‘‘was slain and did purchase for our God by means of his 
blood” a redeemed people from throughout the earth (so 5:6-9). Christ “loosed 
them from [the penalty of] their sins by means of his blood” (1:5). Through his 
death Jesus nullified the devil’s power to put others to death (Heb. 2:14) and 
took this power for himself (Rev. 1:18). Therefore, the devil no longer had any 
basis for his accusations against the saints, since the penalty that they deserved 
and that he pleaded for had at last been exacted in Christ’s death. Rom. 3:21-26 
contains a similar idea: God delayed the penalty that OT saints deserved until 
its execution in Jesus’ death, so that ‘there is now no condemnation for those 
who are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:1) and “no one can bring a charge against 
God’s elect,” not even “angels, principalities . . . or powers” (Rom. 8:33-34, 
38). Though the saints are “being put to death all day long,” they have “‘more 
than overcome” (dnepvixti) any such legal charges that could permanently 
“separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:36-37, 
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39; many commentators have rightly pointed out the close parallels here in the 
Apocalypse with Romans 8). This is precisely what Rev. 12:11 means when it 
says ‘“‘they overcame (vixciw) him [the devil] because of the blood of the Lamb 
and . . . did not love their life unto death.” The unjust accusations and convic- 
tions of Christians in earthly courts ironically indicates their legal victory over 
Satan proclaimed in heaven.!?0 

This understanding of Satan's fall from heaven is comparable to that of 
Luke 10:18, “I was watching Satan fall from heaven like lightning.” Luke 10:17, 
19-20 explains this statement as meaning that the disciples have begun to have 
power over Satan by being able to cast out demons. But v 20 also says that the 
meaning of Jesus’ vision is that, above all, the disciples’ “names are recorded 
in heaven.” That is, the devil’s fall means that the salvation of Jesus’ followers 
is secure from Satanic threat, and their power over demons is an initial indication 
of the devil’s defeat and their salvific security. 

Satan’s fall in Rev. 12:10 also has unique correspondence with John 
12:31-33, where Jesus predicts that his being “‘lifted up” and his death mean 
that the inaugurated judgment of the devil is to be executed decisively: 


John 12:31-33 Rev. 12:10 
viv... viv 6 &pyav tod xdopov Got... . EBAYSn 6 xatihyop (“now 
tovtov éxBAnésricetar Ew (“now ... the accuser has been cast 
... now will the ruler of this world down’’) 


be cast out”; cf. John 16:11).!2! 


These parallels confirm further thal the imagery in Rev. 12:7-10 explains the 
significance of Christ’s death and resurrection and does not refer to events in 
the distant future. 

As in Rev. 12:10, about seventeen of the Apocalypse’s twenty-two occurrences of 
xatnyopém (“‘accuse’’) refer to Jesus or Paul being unjustly accused before a Jewish or 
Roman tribunal. Zech. 3:1-6 pictures ‘‘the accuser standing at his [God’s] right hand to 
accuse” Joshua the priest of sin worthy of punishment, but God refutes the accusation 
by claiming Joshua as one of his elect, with the result that Joshua’s filthy robes are 
removed and replaced with pure garments, which signify the “taking away of his iniqui- 
ties.”’ In line with Zechariah 3, Christ’s death and resurrection decisively refute the devil’s 
accusations against believers (Rev. 12:10-12), with the result that the Lamb’s blood 
“releases them from their sins” (1:5), “‘purchases’’ them (5:9), and washes and makes 
white the robes of those whose names are written “in the book of life” (7:14; 3:4-5). 

As discussed above, the Lamb’s death is best understood as a removal of the divine 
wrath barring entrance to God’s presence by means of the Lamb bearing that wrath 
himself as a penal substitute for his people. This notion is based on the OT sacrificial 
background, especially of the Day of Atonement, where the sacrificial animal is a 
representative penal substitute for Israel, which receives God’s wrath in place of the 
people and hence removes its threat from them. The debate about whether only a notion 
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of “expiation” is involved in the relevant Revelation texts or whether the concept of 
““propitiation” is also included cannot be entered into further here, though we have 
concluded that both are intended.!22 

Targ. Pal. Num. 29:1-2 affirms that the first day of the month Tishri was for Israel 
“ta day for the sounding of the trumpet” in order to “disturb Satan, who comes to accuse”; 
on that day a bumed sacrifice would overcome his accusations and bring God’s favor on 
the people. 3 Enoch 26:12 portrays Satan together with the evil angelic princes of Rome 
and Persia writing down the sins of Israel on tablets and giving them to the seraphim to 
present to God “so that he should destroy Israel from the world.” But the Seraphim bum 
the tablets so that they are are not presented to God. 

Rev. 12:10-11, 17 can be compared with Test. Levi 18:2. 10-19:1, which speaks 
of the Jewish hope that a priestly Messiah “will remove the threatening sword against 
Adam ... and Beliar will be bound by him, and he will give his children to tread on evil 
spirits,” and his followers are exhorted to “walk according to his [the Lord's] law.” 


THE JEWISH LEGAL BACKGROUND OF SATAN AS AN 
ACCUSER AND ITS RELATION TO 12:10 


The emphasis on Satan’s accusatorial role in 12:10 reveals that the angelic battle 
of vv 7-9 was figurative for a courtroom battle between two opposing lawyers, 
with one losing the argument and being disbarred for employing illegal tactics.!23 
In addition to Satan’s accusatonial role in Job 1:6-11, 2:1-6 and Zech. 3:1-2 (see 
above), the devil also had the role of a legal “accuser” in early Judaism (Jub. 
1:20; 17:15-16; 18:9-12; 48:15-18; 7 En. 40:7; Test. Levi 5:6; Test. Dan 6:2), 
and Michael played the part of an advocate defending Israe] from the accusations 
made by Satan in the heavenly court (Test. Levi 5:6; Test. Dan 6:1-6). In a 
remarkably relevant passage Midr. Rab. Exod. 18.5 compares Michael and Satan 
“to an intercessor and an accuser before a tribunal: each speaks in tum, and 
when each has finished the intercessor sees that he has tiumphed, and he begins 
to praise the judge that he may issue his verdict; and when the accuser wishes 
to say anything, the intercessor says to him: ‘You remain quiet and let us hear 
the judge.’ *’ An additionally striking feature about this midrashic text is that it 
asserts that ‘Just as God did in this world through the hand of Michael and 
Gabriel, so will he perform in the future also through them,” and then Dan. 
10:21 and 12:1 (both also alluded to in Rev. 12:7) are adduced in support. Of 
relevance also is the legal relationship between Michael and the devil in Jude 
8-9 and Michael's legal witness in defense of Israel's righteousness in 6. Yoma 
77a and Pesikta Rabbati 44. All three texts are best understood within the above 
context of Michael defending Israel in the heavenly courtroom against Satan’s 


accusations. 
Just as Michael’s role according to Jewish writings was to defend Israel’s 
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cause of truth and justice against the devil’s end-time hostility ( 1QM 13.10-13; 
1QS 3.18-25; Test. Dan 6:1-6) and accusations by the nations (Midr. Pss. 20.3; 
Midr, Rab. Ruth, proem 1), so the same role is assigned to him in Revelation 
12. The legal defeat of Satan is part of the essence of the inaugurated kingdom 
that has “now come about.” The actual execution of the devil and his hordes 
comes at the consummation of history (Revelation 18; 19:20-21; 20:10-15). In 
Caird’s often-quoted analogy, Michael ‘‘is not the field officer who does the 
actual fighting, but the staff officer who is able to remove Satan’s flag from the 
heavenly map because the real victory had been won on Calvary.”’!24 But this 
does not necessarily exclude some kind of literal battle among angelic powers 
following the courtroom verdict. 

It cannot be accidental that Jub. 48:10-19 says that essential to Israel’s 
victory over Egypt at the exodus was that Satan “‘was bound and imprisoned 
behind the children of Israel so that he might not accuse them.”’ Indeed, the 
above-cited passage from Midr. Rab. Exod. 18.5, viewing Michael’s and the 
devil's struggle through the metaphor of a courtroom battle, is placed in the 
context of Israel’s exodus from Egypt. God’s angels performed this act of 
binding. Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Shirata 2.115-19 on Exod. 15:4 smkingly 
resembles the pattern and language of Rev. 12:9-10: the evil angel of Egypt 
is portrayed as cast down into the sea at the exodus victory, which is followed 
by Israel ‘rendering praise’ — he “‘has been thrown down from on high.” 
The midrash then compares this to the future, when God “will punish the 
kingdoms only after he has first punished their guardian angels”’ together with 
the ‘‘day star’ who will have “fallen from heaven.” Jewish tradition generally 
believed that demons or evil angels stood behind Egypt’s opposition to Israel 
(e.g., Testament of Solomon 25; Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.11; 15.1). CD 5.18-19 sees 
the ‘Prince of Lights’’ standing behind Moses and Aaron, but also that Belial 
“raised up Jannes and his brother” against them. It is likely not coincidental 
that Michael was portrayed as standing at God’s right hand in heaven during 
the exodus event (Pesikta Rabbati 46; cf. Targ. Pal. Deut. 32:8-10) and pre- 
sented Israel’s case, resulting in Egypt’s destruction (Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 
48). Furthermore, the Palestinian Targum to Exod. 15:18 has Israel saying, 
“Come, and let us set the crown of majesty on the head of our Redeemer... 
whose is the crown of the kingdom, the King of kings in this world, whose, 
too, is the kingdom in the world to come, forever and ever.’’ These three ideas 
in Jewish tradition of the angelic overcoming of Satan's accusations, his being 
cast into the sea, and praise for God’s kingdom at the exodus show that Rev. 
12:10, 12 also reflects a latter-day exodus pattern, already hinted at in v 6 and 
developed in crystallized form in vv 14-16.!25 


The similar imagery in Asc. Isa. 7:9-12, already noted above (see on 12:7), suggests 
further that the battle depiction in 12:7-10 is a metaphor of a courtroom struggle, since 
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the imagery of “struggle” is directly explained further by ‘the words of Satan”: ‘“‘And 
we went up into the firmament, and there we saw Sammael and his hosts; and there was 
a great Struggle in it, and the words of Satan. . .. And as above, so also on earth, for 
the likeness of what is in the firmament is here on earth. . . and he [the Messiah] will 
destroy him.” 

Instead of 6 xatnyopav abdtovc (p47 A O51 MA), some texts have 6 XOTNHYOPOV 
obtav (NX C 1006 1611 184] 2053 2329 2344 2351 ntK), Apparently, scribes wanted to 
conform the original accusative to the preceding similar genitive clause (6 xatr\ywp tOv 
Been) xen if this secondary reading were authentic, it would be taken as an objective 
genitive. : 


11 Now the decisive redemptive-historical victory of Christ on earth (vv 5, 
10), and of Michael in heaven (vv 7-9) is identified as the basis of the victory 
that suffering Christians on earth win over the serpent throughout history. 
Specifically, the xai (usually rendered ‘“and’’) may point to v 10 as the basis 
for v 11 or may denote that v 11 is a result of v 10. The victory won through 
Christ’s blood must be the basis, not only for the saints’ earthly victory, but also 
for Michael’s triumph in heaven. V 11 summarizes the purpose of the whole 
chapter and especially of vv 7-12. “The single intent . . . is to assure those who 
meet satanic evil on earth that it is really a defeated power, however contrary 
it might seem to human experience.”!2? Christians can be assured that the 
serpent begins to battle against their bodies only after he has lost the battle over 
their souls.!28 This expresses one of the major themes of the book: the suffering 
of Christians is a sign, not of Satan’s victory, but of the saints’ victory over Satan 
because of their belief in the triumph of the cross, with which their suffering 
identifies them.!29 

If the devil’s accusations had been effective with God, then all of God’s 
people would have been cast from his presence and would have begun to 
experience the anguish of the final judgment, which would be consummated at 
the Last Day. Instead, the devil was cast out from heaven, because his charges 
had become groundless. The saints’ status in heaven has been legitimized finally 
by Christ’s suffering on the cross. All believers, past, present and future, “have 
overcome him [the devil] because of the blood of the Lamb.” The death of Jesus 
is the ultimate basis for their ability to “overcome.”’ But the second affirmation, 
that they overcame also “because of the word of their testimony,” indicates that 
the testimony of their faith in the word of the gospel is the second ground on 
which they obtain the saving benefits of Jesus’ death and “overcome” existen- 
tially. The notion that their testimony is not only the basis but also the instrument 
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by which their “‘overcoming” is accomplished may be implied, since 5vé with 
the accusative to indicate the basis of something is very close to the idea of 
means, as in 13:14.!30 This second basis for the saints overcoming has in mind 
not primarily OT saints but the followers of Jesus, those who live in the new 
age. This focus is apparent from parallel phrases, which refer to the persecuted 
faithful of the NT church (so 1:9; 6:9; 19:10; 20:4). 

Rev. 12:17 also refers to persecuted Christians as ‘‘those who .. . hold to 
the testimony of Jesus” (for fuller discussion of “‘word of God and testimony 
of Jesus” see on 1:9). As with the genitive phrase there, so here it is hard to 
determine whether abtav in tov Adyov tic paptupias adtav is an objective 
genitive (‘the word of God’s testimony to them’’) or subjective genitive (‘‘the 
word of the testimony [to Christ] by them’’). Both here and in v 17, both nuances 
may be intended, though here the emphasis lies on Christians testifying to others 
about their Lord.!3! 

How have they “overcome” the devil? Through Christ’s death they have 
been declared not guilty of the accusations launched against them. Therefore, 
they are exempt from the ultimate punishment. Satan’s accusations are unable 
to unleash the infliction of the ‘‘second death.’’ And just as Satan’s and the 
world’s guilty verdict on Christ was overtumed through Christ’s resurrection, 
so Christ's followers have their verdict reversed in the same manner through 
their identification with Christ’s resurrection. In this way “‘the overcomer will 
not be harmed by the second death” (2:11) and ‘‘the second death does not have 
power over these” (20:6). The Lamb was declared not guilty but ‘“‘worthy,”’ at 
least in part, because of the resurrection, and so it is with Christians (cf. 5:6-12; 
3:4; 7:14). Indeed, 3:21 identifies Christ’s “overcoming,” that is, his resurrec- 
tion, with the believer’s ‘‘overcoming,”’ and for both the verb vixéoa is used (cf. 
1:9 and 14:13, where believers are identified with Christ’s suffering). 

Furthermore, Christ was wrongfully accused and executed by Satan's 
earthly pawns. But his resurrection vindicated him in the law court of heaven 
and enabled him to take away the devil’s right and power as heavenly prosecutor 
(cf. 1:18): “I was dead, and, behold, I am living .. . and [consequently] I have 
the keys of death and Hades.” If the patristic authors were correct in their 
“ransom” view of the atonement,!32 then, in the divine economy, the devil was 
also the executor of humanity’s death penalty. He lost his position not only 
because the penalty for which he had been pleading had finally been paid but 
also because he unjustly prosecuted and executed Jesus. Therefore, his expulsion 
from heaven is also a punishment for his injustice (cf. likewise John 12:31-32; 
14:30, 16:11; cf. Col. 2:15). 
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The second clause of v 11 develops further the concept of “overcoming.” 
“They did not love their life unto death” is a negative way of saying that they 
persevered in their testimony to Christ, despite persecution. To persevere in the 
faith to the end is to “‘overcome to the end” and to defeat the dragon (cf. also 
Rev. 12:11, 17 with 13:3 and with b. Kiddushin 29b, which speaks of a rabbi 
who prayed continually when threatened by a demon in “the guise of a seven- 
headed dragon,” and every time he prayed, “‘one head fell off’). If they maintain 
their faith, they maintain their identification with and share in Christ’s overcom- 
ing through death and resurrection.!33 The mark of genuine ‘“‘overcomers” is 
that they love their Lord more than their own earthly welfare (cf. Matt. 16:24-26). 
The enduring nature of the Christians’ ‘‘overcoming” is repeated at the end of 
each of the letters in chs. 2-3. 

The preposition G&ypt (“‘until’’) explains the general manner in which the 
overcomers ‘‘did not love their life.”” The preposition could denote time (“‘until 
the time of death”) or extent (“up to the point of death”). Those who argue that 
v 11 pictures only a select group of martyrs favor the former alternative.!34 
Others favor the latter option and see this as a figurative reference to the suffering 
of all believers. Some may be killed, but not necessarily all. Of course, only 
context can determine meaning. Both altematives are possible, but the second, 
that &ypt refers to the extent to which believers suffer, is preferable for at least 
four reasons: (1) The context allows a more general reference to all the faithful, 
particularly the all-encompassing phrase in v 10, “‘the salvation and power and 
kingdom of our God and the authority of his Christ,” whose subjects include 
more than just martyrs. (2) The dragon’s accusing activity in v 10 is not limited 
to a particular group, but is directed against all who partake in the blessings of 
salvation, just as his deception is directed toward “the whole inhabited earth” 
in v 9. (3) The parallel in 2:10 includes death but does not necessitate that all 
who are imprisoned will die: ‘‘the devil is about to cast some of you into prison 
so that you will be tested, and you will have tribulation ten days. Be faithful up 
to the point of (é&ypt) death.” Another parallel in Acts 22:4 suggests the same 
interpretation: ‘‘I [Paul] persecuted this Way up to [&ypt] death, while putting 
into bonds and handing over to prison both men and women.” 

(4) Other significant parallels in the Apocalypse further suggest the plausi- 
bility of the conclusion that v 11 refers to all Christians and not a special class 
of martyrs. In 1:9 John has suffered because of “the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus,” but he has not been executed. There he acknowledges that 
all believers in the seven churches are “fellow partakers” with him “‘in the 
tribulation and kingdom in Jesus.” Likewise, the martyr language of 6:9, 11 is 
best taken figuratively as applying to all Christians who suffer in one form or 
another. 20:4-6 affirms that all believers participate in the first resurrection and 
implies that they have all held “the testimony of Jesus and . . . the word of God” 
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(cf. 19:10). This is consistent with the earlier conclusion that the ‘‘overcomers”’ 
of chs. 2-3 refer to all in the churches, and not a select group (see on 2:26-29; 
6:9). The same idea must be included in the “overcomer” concept in 12:11. 
This analysis is also consonant with the figurative use of sacrificial martyr 
language elsewhere in the Apocalypse (see again on 6:9) and in the NT (e.g., 
Matt. 10:38-39: ‘the who does not take his cross and follow after me is not 
worthy of me... and he who has lost his life for my sake will find it’). 

The verbal parallel and probable link of thought between 6:9 and 12:11 
help define further the victory that Christians win over Satan by their suffering: 


6:9 12:11 
Tas works TOV Eodaypévev 51 TOV Sa TOV AGYOV THs LapTuptas 
Adyov Tod BEod xai Se tiv Wap- avt@v xai obx Tryaxnoav trv 
tupiav fiv elyov (“the souls of yoxty abtav &ypt Savatov (“on 
those who have been slain on ac- account of the word of their testi- 
count of the word of God and on ac- mony, and they did not love their 
count of the witness that they main- soul unto death”’) 


tained”) 


The suffering of believers in 12:11 fulfills part of God’s decree in 6:11 that there 
must be more suffering before history ends. The saints can be assured that their 
suffering is not only part of God’s plan but also part of Christ’s victory in that 
it brings nearer the close of history and the consummate victory over Satan.!35 

12 The saints who dwell in heaven command all heavenly beings to 
“rejoice” for the reason that (51 totto0) Christ’s kingdom has been established, 
the devil has lost his accusatorial position in heaven, and the saints can overcome 
his accusations (vv 7-11). The command is rhetorically directed mainly to the 
saints themselves (“those tabernacling in the heavens’’) because of the salvation 
that they now enjoy, though the address includes all heavenly beings. The 
description of believers in heaven as “those tabernacling”’ recalls their status as 
those who dwell in a heavenly tabernacle, as apparent from the use of the same 
verb (oxnvdw) Lo refer either to God or believers dwelling in the heavenly temple 
(see on 7:15; 13:6; 21:3; cf. 12:6, 12-14 with J En. 39:4-8). 

The word “heaven” (obpavéc) occurs over fifty times in the Apocalypse, 
always in the singular except here. The reason for this lone occurrence of the plural 
in the call for the heavens to rejoice (edopaivec@e obpavot) is that the clause echoes 
asenies of OT prophecies that figuratively exhort the heavens to rejoice when God’s 
redemptive kingdom and judgment of the wicked takes place (imperative forms of 
edopatve [“rejoice”] with odpavoi [“heavens”] in the LXX of Deut. 32:43; 
1 Chron. 16:31; Ps. 95[96]:11; Isa. 44:23; 45:8; 49:13; cf. Dan. 3:59 LXX, Theod. 
in response to the deliverance of the three men from the fire). 
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On the other hand, a woe is directed to the sphere of earth because the 
devil “has been cast down” to ii. The woe is announced because the devil will 
now concentrate his efforts on causing chaos among the inhabitants of earth, 
since he can no longer wreak his havoc in heaven. The interpretative addition 
by a few mss. of to1g xatorxovow (‘‘those inhabiting”) before “the earth” 
represents a scribal interpretation of the phrase as referring only to unbelievers, 
since ‘“‘earth-dwellers”’ is a technical term for unbelievers elsewhere in the book. 
But John is careful not to use that precise expression here, since he does not 
have in mind only or primarily unbelievers. 

Rather, the devil's fury is expressed against Christians, as vv 11 and 13-17 
make clear. His destructive work on earth is also fueled by his ‘great wrath” 
over losing his position in heaven. But his anger is sparked above all by his 
knowledge that “he has a little time’’ to work his destruction on earth. Some 
contend that the woe here, along with its context in chs. 12-13 is the “third 
woe” referred to in 8:13; 9:12; and 11:14.136 But ch. 12 concerns the devil's 
woe against saints and not woe against unbelievers. Mounce is correct in sug- 
gesting that this contrast makes it less likely that v 12 refers to the ‘“‘third woe” 
since the third woe is a punishment to come on the ungodly (see on 8:13).!37 
Furthermore, the third woe has already found its fulfillment in the seventh 
trumpet in 11:15-19. 

The expression ‘‘a little time” indicates an expectation of the imminent 
consummation of the kingdom and of Satan’s final defeat. First-century Chris- 
tians expected the imminent coming of Christ, but acknowledged that only the 
Father knew ‘‘the day and the hour” (e.g., Matt. 24:36; Acts 1:7). The woe at 
the end of v 12 shows that John understood that Satan had the same imminent 
perspective. Just as the imminent hope should motivate Christians to good works, 
it motivates Satan to do evil works, so that he can cause as much destruction as 
possible before the end comes. This “little time’’ is the same period as the three 
and a half years of 11:2-3; 12:6, 14; and 13:5 and the ‘‘delay”’ of 10:6-7.!38 In 
Daniel 7-12 and Rev. 11:2 and 13:5 the three and a half years is the period of 
the end-time enemy’s persecution of God’s people (see on 11:1-2), from which 
12:6 and 14 affirm that they are ultimately protected. Hence, the “‘little time” 
here is figurative like the three and a half years. 

The “‘little time’ (6Atyov xaipév) of the devil’s wrath on earth here is 
also probably identical to the “little time” (ypévov puxpdv) during which 
deceased believers wait in heaven for the remainder of the church on earth to 
suffer and for history to reach its consummation (6:11). Believers suffer because 
the devil’s anger is directed against them. The link is confirmed further by the 


136. As Bousett, Offenbarung, 297, Aus, “Relevance of Isaiah 66:7,” 254, and Sweet, 
Revelation, 202, and more generally. Charles. Revelation I, 314, and Farrer, Revelation, 140, argue. 

137, Mounce, Revelation, 244. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 627-28, and Britsch, Offenbarung 
Il, 91, also argue that 12:12 is not the “third woe.” 

138. So also Rissi, Time and History, 23-25. 
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verbal parallel of 12:11 with 6:9 observed above (see on v 11), both of which 
portray Christians dying on account of the word of their testimony. The suffering 
in both passages occurs during the same time. The period in v 12 is also 
synonymous with the “little time” of 20:3 (uixpov ypdvov). That is, the deceased 
saints in heaven of 6:9-11 also reign triumphantly there (20:4-6) until the re- 
mainder of their brothers suffer and die and then join them in their heavenly 
rule. This is the same time when the devil is locked in the abyss, where he cannot 
harm the souls of sealed saints, though he can harm their bodies through per- 
secution. Indeed, ch. 12 shows that though the devil is ‘on the loose” against 
the church he cannot ultimately thwart its spiritual, heavenly destiny and iden- 
tification (see on 20:1-6).!39 


As a Result of Christ’s Victory over the Devil, God Protects the 
Messianic Community against the Devil’s Wrathful Harm 
(12;13-17) 


Verse 13 picks up where both v 6 and v 12 left off. V 6 narrated only the fact 
of the saintly community fleeing into a place of divine refuge, and there was no 
explicit comment about the dragon’s persecution of the community. V 12 ex- 
plains that the dragon was enraged over losing his heavenly office as a result 
of his inability to thwart the birth of Christ and especially his ultimate enthrone- 
ment. Now v 13 shows that he expresses his anger by persecuting the saints. 

The verb Six can be rendered here “persecute” !49 or ‘‘pursue.”!41 
Regardless of which way the word is translated, both meanings are in mind.!42 
The devil now directs his efforts of persecution against God’s people even more 
than before. He escalates his efforts because he is angry over having lost his 
former heavenly privilege (cf. vv 7-12). The object of attack is ‘tthe woman 
who bore the male child.” It is the woman’s identification with the ‘‘male child” 
that causes the dragon to persecute her. The church is identified with Christ, 
who threw the devil down. Therefore, the dragon and his representatives also 
attack her (e.g., Matt. 5:11; 10:22; 24:9; John 15:18-21; Acts 9:4-5; 1 Pet. 4:14; 
Rev. 1:9; 14:13). This may refer particularly to the early Jewish Christian church 
and its subsequent Jewish-Gentile development, as vv 13-17 could imply. 

The exodus themes found throughout this chapter may be reflected in the dragon’s 
pursuit of God’s people, since Pharaoh is often likened to a dragon in the OT (see on 
vy 3). Furthermore, Midr Rab. Exod. 15.15 affirms that, together with Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, the evil guardian angel of Egypt also pursued Israel. 

Verse 14 now restates the essence of v 6: “it was given to the woman... 


139. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, 277-78, on the equation of the periods of 6:11; 12:12; and 20:3, 
though he interprets 20:3-6 differently. 
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that she should fly into the wilderness to her place, where she is nourished for 
a time, times and half a time [= three and a half years].” It is made clearer that 
the purpose for her pilgrimage is to find protection from the threatening ““pres- 
ence of the serpent.” The allusion to the period of tribulation from Daniel, the 
three and a half years, is again applied to the entire time of the church’s existence 
(see on 11:2-3; 12:6). 

The three articles in the phrase ai 5v0 ntépvyes tot detod tod peycAov 
(“the two wings of the great eagle’’) can be taken as referring to an OT image 
from Exodus and Deuteronomy well known to some among John’s readers, 
though some mss. omit the articles (p*?7 & 1854 2329 2344 2351 MX). Some 
commentators understand the articles only as generic (“‘two wings of a great 
eagle’) and not pointing to any known OT allusion.!43 

Nevertheless, the image of the woman flying with ‘the two wings of a 
great eagle .. . into the wilderness [épnpoc],” to a “place [téx0c] of nourish- 
ment,” alludes to two OT pictures. First, it reflects the picture of God as an 
eagle protecting Israel in the wilderness, probably alluding to three specific OT 
passages together, Exod. 19:4 (“I took you up as on eagles’ wings and brought 
you near to myself’); Deut. 1:31-33 (“‘in this wilderness [Epnuoc] . . . God will 
bear you as a nursling, as a man bears his son .. . to choose you a place [tézoc], 
guiding you”); and Deut. 32:10-12 (“he maintained him in the wildemess 
[Epnpos] ... as an eagle... having spread its wings, and takes him on his back 
... and there was not a foreign god with him”; cf. Deut. 33:12; Ps. 103:5-7). 
This well-known image is also attested in the Psalms, where David repeatedly 
alludes to the exodus figure by praying that God’s wings will shelter him from 
persecutors and slanderers, the same protection needed by the ‘“‘woman” in Rev. 
12:13-17 (see, e.g., the contexts of Pss. 17:8ff.; 36:7-8; 63:1-2, 7; 91:4, 11-13; 
as well as Pss. 57:1; 61:4). Especially instructive for Rev. 12:14-17 is Psalm 
54(55), where David prays for protection against “‘crafty men” arising from the 
covenant community, who “oppress” him with ‘‘words . . . smoother than oil 
... [as] darts” (54:3, 12-15, 21, 22): “‘who will give me wings like a dove’s? 
Then I would fly away and be at rest. Behold, I have fled far away and have 
lodged in the wilderness. I waited for him [God], the one saving me from distress 
of soul and tempest” (Ps. 54:6-8). 

Midr, Ps. 48.4 also compares God’s future redemption of Israel to an eagle bearing 
its young on its wings through the desert. Pss. Sol. 17:18-27 exhibits the same complex 
of thought as Rev. 12:5-6, 13-14: “they that loved the synagogues of the pious fled from 
them [from Pompey’s invasion of Jerusalem in 63 B.C.], as sparrows fly from their nest. 
They wandered in deserts so that their lives might be saved from harm.” Then, as in Rev. 
12:5, a prophecy is made on the basis of Ps. 2:8-9 that the Messiah will destroy the power 
of Rome in the future: “He will destroy . . . the sinner as a potter’s vessel. With a rod 


of iron he will break in pieces all their substance.” ; 
Together with the allusion to the Exodus and Deuteronomy image of God 
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as a protecting eagle, v 14 also recalls Isa. 40:31, which predicts that in the 
future Israel ‘will mount up with wings like eagles” in the process of returning 
through ‘“‘the wilderness” (Isa. 40:3) to their land in the second exodus from 
Babylon. Isa. 40:29-31 LXX supplements this picture of strength by saying that 
God will ‘give strength to the hungry” and that “‘they will walk and not hunger” 
(1 En. 96:2 applies Isa. 40:31 to the comfort God will give the righteous after 
their tribulation at the conclusion of history). So God will strengthen and nourish 
the church in its exodus wanderings through the wilderness of the world. 

This expected nourishment had already begun when John wrote, at least for 
believers who had died, since they had been promised “manna” as the reward for 
their perseverance (see on 2:17; cf. Exod. 16:32, Deut. 8:16; John 6:31, 49, where 
it is explicitly said that the “manna” or “bread” was given in “‘the wildemess” to 
the Israelites). Indeed, John 6:31-58 affirms that the presence of Christ himself was 
the initial fulfillment of the promised latter-day manna. Rev. 12:14 should be seen 
as portraying the escalated fulfillment of the same manna expectation and of the 
restoration prophecies in the church, since the Isaiah restoration prophecies were 
never completely fulfilled. The nourishment is the sustaining presence of God 
himself among his people. His presence assures and strengthens them in the midst 
of persecution and suffering. In the first exodus God “guarded” and ‘kept’ Israel 
by sustaining them with Torah and his presence in the tabernacle (so the interpreta- 
tion of Deut. 32:11 by Midr Rab. Num. 2.6). In the exodus narrated in Revelation 
12, God guards his people, again, through his word and his presence. 

Jewish exegetical tradition interpreted the eagle metaphor of Exod. 19:4 and 
Deut. 32:10-12 as referring to God bringing Israel near to worship him by providing 
the sanctuary and the Torah, which isolated and protected them from idolatry 
(Jargs. Onk., Pal., and Neof. to Exod. 19:4 and Deut. 32:10-12), Rev. 12:14 shows 
God again “bringing his people near to himself” so that they will survive despite 
suffering and be protected from the threat of idolatry (cf. ch. 13). Their “‘place”’ is 
none other than the protective place in the wilderness where God’s sustaining word 
and tabermacling presence reside, which may be underscored further by references 
in the Psalms equating the shelter of God’s wings with God’s sanctuary (so Pss. 
36:7-8, 61:4; 63:2, 7; 91:1, 4, 10; see further on Rev. 12:6). The protecting 
sustenance of the word causes the church to remain faithful in their testimony to 
the new Torah and the word about Christ (so vv 11, 17). 

The similarity between the Exodus pattern and that in Rev. 12:14 is highlighted 
by the depiction in Midr. Rab. Exod. 20.6: ‘‘Pharaoh . . . the great serpent” pursued 


mie and the Israelites “fled from before him... as a bird” and “‘settled in another 
place.”’ 

See on 12:6 for the idea of the “wilderness” as both a place of protection and 
threat, as well as for the notion of “place” as the spiritual temple and for the broader 
background of the “three and a half years.”’ 

The construction omg (‘‘in order that”) with the subjunctive in 1611 1854 2351 
MK would emphasize even more the idea of purpose, but owe has been misread for énov 
(“where”) either accidentally or more likely due to an attempt to conform to the iva 
clause in v 6. 


Assumption of Moses 10:8 possibly affirms the typological interpretation of God’s 
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wings bearing Israel in the wilderness. Clemen’s translation!+4 can be represented in 
English thus: “Then you, O Israel. will be happy, and you will mount upon the necks 
and wings of the eagle, and the days of the eagle will be fulfilled.” J. Priest likewise 
recently has agreed with the thrust of this translation, seeing it as parallel to Deut. 32:11-13 
and Isa. 40:31 and applied to the end time.!45 Furthermore, in context the events of 
Assumption of Moses 10:8 are to occur at the end of history together with the same events 
mentioned in the context of Rev. 12:14: when God’s “kingdom appears . . . and then 
Satan will be no more . . . then the hands of the angel [Michael] who has been appointed 
chief will be filled, and he will then avenge them of their [Israel's] enemies” (Assumption 
of Moses 10:1-2; cf. Rev. 12:7-12). 

Early Judaism also understood that Israel was still in captivity and that the resto- 
ration prophecies of the second exodus had not yet been completely fulfilled (e.g., J En. 
89:72~90:5; Bar. 1:15—3:8; CD 1.5-8; 2 Bar. 77; 78:7; 4 Ezra 13:40-51; Tob. 13:16-14:7 
[BA}; Zarg. Isa. 53:12). Like Rev. 12:14, other parts of the NT indicate that the Isaiah 
restoration prophecies reached a greater fulfillment in Christ’s death and resurrection and 
in the church, which reveals the assumption that the captivity of God's people had 
continued into the first century a.D. (e.g., 2 Cor. 5:14-7:1; Eph. 2:1-17).346 

The Gnostic Apocalypse of Adam 5.78-83 (probably written later than Revelation), 


speaking of a messianic figure, says: ‘he came to the bosom of his mother. ... Anda 
bird came, took the child who was bom, and carried him unto a high mountain. And he 
was nourished by the bird of heaven. . . . He came from a virgin womb .. . he was 


brought to a desert place. He was nourished there.” Then 8:1 says, “Then the seed, those 
who will receive his name . . . will fight against the power.”’ This text either derives from 
a tradition from which Revelation 12 draws or is dependent on Revelation 12 itself.147 

The phrase &nd npoodnov tod dhews is best rendered “from the presence of the 
serpent,” though “because of the serpent” is possible on analogy with the use of Hebrew 
mippénéy, which can mean “because of.” For example, in Hos. 10:15 the Hebrew word 
occurs with the causal sense and is translated in the LXX as Gnd mpooamov with the 
same notion of “because of.”"!48 Regardless of which translation is best here, the idea 
expressed is that the woman’s flight is caused by the serpent’s presence. 

15 The devil’s persecution of the church is represented by the picture of 


the serpent casting water from his mouth in order to sweep away the woman 
with a flood. The purpose of the onslaught is to exterminate the church (“make 
her swept away by a flood’). This does not refer to any literal flood (Josephus, 
War 4.433-36, reports that in 68 a.D. the flooding Jordan prevented Jews from 
escaping Roman soldiers, resulting in their slaughter). The picture is figurative, 
as are John’s other metaphors of weapons proceeding from someone’s mouth. 
These figurative weapons represent words by which Christ and his agents judge 
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sinners (1:16; 2:16; 3:16; 11:5; 19:15, 21; cf. 3:16) or the devil and his agents 
deceive people (9:17-18; 16:13). 3:16 records Christ’s threat of judgment by the 
possible portrayal of “spewing out ungodly compromisers in a flood from his 
mouth.”’!49 On the other hand, the devil “casts out from his mouth . . . water 
as a river” after the godly church in order to destroy it and claim it for his own. 

The metaphor of an overflowing flood can have at least three ideas in the 
OT: (1) an army spreading out to conquer a country (Dan. 11:10, 22, 26, 40), 
sometimes as an indication of divine judgment (Ps. 88:7, 17; Isa. 8:7-8; 17:12-13; 
Jer. 46:8; 47:2; 51:55; Hos. 5:10; cf. Isa. 10:22; 59:19; Mic. 1:4; Nah. 1:8); (2) a 
more general reference to divine judgment (Pss. 32:6; 90:5); (3) persecution of 
God’s people by enemies from whom God delivers them (2 Sam. 22:5; Pss. 
18:4, 16; 46:3; 66:12; 69:1-2, 14-15; 124:4-5; 144:7-8, 11; Isa. 43:2). The last 
idea is clearly in mind in Rev. 12:15. In Ps. 18:4 David describes Saul’s pursuit 
of him explicitly as “the torrents of Belial . . . assailing me.” Ps. 143(144):7-8, 
11 is noteworthy because it is a prayer that God deliver David ‘‘out of many 
waters (DSatWV TOAAV),” which is a picture of those who speak “‘deceil and 
.. . falsehood.” Likewise tv xataxdAvopd dd&tav noAA@v (“in a deluge of 
many waters”) in Ps, 31(32):6 refers to persecution threatened by the ungodly. 

Floodwaters also are symbolic of persecution together with deception in 
Qumran. We have already seen this in 1QH 3(11).8-12 in connection with the 
pregnant women representing respectively the communities of the saints and of 
the ungodly, where the latter’s oppression is pictured repeatedly as “swelling 
waves” about to submerge the righteous (see on 12:4). That Qumran image 
continues to be reflected here in v 15. The overwhelming waters in 1QH were 
seen as representing the onslaught of oppression and deception, which threatened 
to “destroy the wisdom” of the wise by “‘a wind of confusion”; the wise are 
likened to ships about to sink in storm waters (see 3[11].7-16; 6.22-24). “The 
torrents of Belial overflowed all the high banks”? (3[11].29; cf. 8.14-15). “All 
the men of deceit roared against” the righteous “like the clamor of the roaring 
of many waters” (mayim rabbim) “and the bellowing of their voice like the 
roaring of many waters” (mayim rabbim,; 2[10].16, 27). The Damascus Docu- 
ment pictures the time ‘“‘when the man of mockery arose who by his preaching 
let flow over Israel the waters of falsehood and led them astray in the roadless 
desert” (CD 1.14-15, where the evil figure represents the high priest in Jerusa- 
lem). This is significant because of the portrayal in common with Revelation 
12 of a fiendish archrival of God’s people attempting to flood them in the desert. 
This is further support for the idea that an essential part of the oppression takes 
the form of deception within the covenantal community. 

Other sectors of Judaism interpreted the “‘many waters” and overflowing 
“rivers” of Cant. 8:7 as ‘‘idolators” and the “‘nations of the world” who un- 
successfully “assemble in an endeavor to steal away the love existing between 
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him [God] and Israel”’ (so Midr. Rab. Num. 2.16; Midr. Rab. Exod. 49.1; Midr 
Ps. 15.4; similarly Targ. Cant. 8:7). The same Midrash Rabbah passages interpret 
in the same way the 16 bdap tod notapod, 1d isyvpdv xai 10 m0Ad (‘the water 
of the river, strong and abundant”’) of Isa. 8:7 and the dc HSwp nord EOvn NOAAG, 
Gs datos moOAAOD Pia xataepopévon (“many nations as much water, as when 
much water rushes down violently”) of Isa. 17:13. 

Therefore, OT and Jewish use of the flood waters metaphor and the use 
of mouth metaphors in the Apocalypse indicate that the image of the flood 
proceeding from the serpent’s mouth portrays his attempt to destroy the church 
by deception and false teaching (see further below). V 15 presents the devil 
continuing to attempt to ‘‘deceive” the church, as he does ‘‘the whole inhabited 
earth,” in keeping with his intrinsic trait (so 12:9, and as demonstrated in Matt. 
24:24; Luke 22:31; John 13:2; 2 Cor. 2:11; 11:3, 13-15; 1 Tim. 2:14; Jub. 1:20; 
I En. 69:4). V 9 traced the first expression of this trait to Eden by calling the 
devil “that ancient Serpent . . . the one who deceives.’’ This is picked up again 
in v 15 by the repeated reference to the devil as “‘the serpent.” This name 
emphasizes the activity of deception here and further confirms that deception is 
the figurative focus of the picture of the river spewed forth by the serpent. Just 
as the serpent deceived the first woman with words, so he attempts to deceive 
the latter-day woman with a flood of words. Satanic agents — false teachers, 
compromisers, and demons — infiltrate the church to deceive her and contribute 
to her demise (cf. 2:14-16, 20-22; 3:15-17; cf. Rom. 16:17-20; 1 Tim. 4:1; 5:15; 
2 Tim. 2:23-26). Chs. 2-3 have revealed that the churches to which John was 
writing had already begun to experience the devil’s flood of deception (2:2, 14, 
20), false accusations (2:9; 3:9), temptations, and persecution (2:10, 13). It is 
beyond coincidence that wherever chs. 2-3 mention these problems, the devil 
is mentioned as having his “synagogue” (2:9; 3:9), ‘‘throne’’ (2:13), or “deep 
things” (2:24) in those cities. !50 The remainder of the book after ch. 12 will also 
focus on the problem of Satan’s persecution and deception carried out by his 
agents, the beast (13:14; 19:20) and the Babylonian harlot (18:23; cf. also 
13:11-17; 16:13; cf. generally chs. 13, 17-18). 

The waters of v 15 include allusion to at least three OT ideas. (1) In the 
exodus from Egypt, Israel’s safe flight into the wilderness was threatened by 
the barrier of the Red Sea, which God overcame for them (cf. also Exod. 1:22, 
where the Hebrew infants were threatened by Pharaoh’s command to drown 
them in the Nile). (2) In the second, end-time, exodus, the sea and rivers will 
again be a danger for God’s people, but he will dry up the sea and rivers (Isa. 
42:15; 43:2; 44:27; 50:2). (3) Dan. 9:26 Theod. predicts that during Israel’s 
future tribulation their end-time foe ‘“‘will destroy the city and the sanctuary ... 
[which] will be cut off by a flood (xataxAvopdg)”’ (see below on the problem 
of the subject of the last verb). John’s allusion to Exodus and Dan. 9:26 would 
be in line with his preceding allusions, which have combined the same two 
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backgrounds (see on 11:2, 6, especially on the “forty-two months”’). It is not 
coincidental that Dan. 9:26 comes into view here, since the “three and a half 
years” of tribulation in 12:14 is a combined allusion to the same period of tial 
for Israel and the temple in Dan. 7:25; 9:27; and 12:7 (cf. Dan. 8:11-13). During 
this time Dan. 7:25 says that a king associated with the ten-horned beast of 7:24 
“will deceive the saints of the Most High” (see below for this translation). 
Indeed, even in Rev. 12:6, 14 we have seen that the idea of a spiritual temple 
lies behind the image of the “place” of nourishment in the wilderness and 
protection from deception and persecution, which also lasts for “three and a 


half years.” 

The notion of deception in Dan. 7:25 is not mentioned by the Aramaic text but is 
included in numerous witnesses to the Greek text of Theodotion, which, instead of 
modoudoe (“he will wear out’), read mAavnoet (“he will deceive’); so 36-770 C’ 46 
239 590 Aeth Arab Arm Hippol Polychr. 

In Rev. 17:1-2, 8, 15 b5&twv noAAGv (“many waters”) represents the deceived 
multitudes who follow the whore and the beast. If these multitudes are associated with 
the whore in the wilderness who sits on the beast (17:3) and with the beast’s watery 
abode (so 13:1-2), then their deception is likewise linked to the beast’s influence (see on 
17:1ff.). They are identified with “many waters” perhaps because they have become 
submerged in the overflowing waters of his deception. Or, just as plausibly, other com- 
mentators have identified the waters of 17:1 with 12:15, consequently concluding that 
the floodwaters of the latter text portray people’s antagonistic efforts against the church 
in the form of persecution or possibly deception.!5! Therefore, there could be a link 
between 12:15-16 and 17:1-3, despite the fact that explicit flood metaphors of notapdg 
(“river”) and notapoddpntosg (“swept away by a river’’) do not occur in the ch. 17 
portrayal. Both combine the picture of the desert with that of much water, and both 
metaphors in both passages connote very similar ideas. 

Against the above meaning of the waters in ch. 17 is the notion of “many waters” 
as abundant prosperity in Jer. 51:13, to which Rev. 17:1, 15 alludes. On the other hand, 
the same metaphor “many waters” occurs in Zarg. Jer. 51:42 referring to a nation 
conquering Babylon (cf. similarly Targ. Jer. 46:7-8), to which is immediately added a 
description of Babylon as “‘a desolate and dry land.”” The LXX of Jer. 28(51):42 similarly 
compares the “‘nations” opposing Babylon to the “sea” and ‘‘its waves,” and refers to 
it as a “snare” (28[51]:41). Perhaps not coincidentally, the OT and Jewish writings 
likewise link Israel’s Red Sea experience with the wilderness episode so that the two 
become almost identical (Ps. 106:9; ARN 30a; so similarly Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, 
Vayassa 1.50-55, in combination with Deut. 8:15). 

The threatening waters from the OT backgrounds of the first and second exodus 
and from Dan. 9:26 have been specifically defined above as persecution and deception. 
These ideas would have been easily sparked because of the prior identification of the 
Red Sea with the sea dragon (see on 12:16) and the association of Dan. 9:26-27 with the 
Antichrist. According to Wis. 10:18, God led Israel out of Egypt ‘through much water” 
(Vv b8atog noAOD), and Targ. Isa. 43:2 says that when Israel “passed through the reed 
sea .. . Pharaoh and the Egyptians . . . were as numerous as the waters of the river,” 
which “‘did not prevail against” them (Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallah 3.8-19, has 
Pharaoh saying. “I planned to destroy them in water, and now [the god] Baal-zephon 
approves of my decision to destroy them in water’’). Pharaoh was known as “‘the great 
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dragon” (Ezek. 29:3) who resided ‘‘in the sea and butted with the horn with” his “rivers” 
to conquer others (Ezek. 32:2 LXX). Such texts as these provide a link between the Red 
Sea experience and the “‘many waters” of persecution and deception in Ps. 144:7-8, 
Revelation 17, and Qumran, which have been discussed above. 

Dan. 9:26 Theod. predicts that the end-time foe ‘‘will destroy the city and the 
sanctuary . . . they will be cut off by a flood (xataxAvowdc).” Though there is debate 
about the subject of the last verb, it is grammatically plausible that it is “the city and the 
sanctuary” that “will be cut off by a flood.” This is clearly possible in Theod. and a 
reasonable option in the MT: “he will destroy the city and sanctuary . . . and its end will 
be with a flood.” Accordingly, the “sanctuary” is mainly in mind since it would agree 
with the masculine pronominal suffix ‘‘its” (-6), though “the city” could be included 
secondarily. !52 

Perhaps also standing behind 12:15 is the topography and climate of the Palestinian 
wilderness, where streambeds may lie dry for months and then become filled with several 
feet of rainwater, causing flash floods.!53 


16 The earth swallowing the flood is a further allusion to the exodus and 
Israel’s wilderness experience. ‘*The earth swallowed” the Egyptians when they 
pursued Israel through the Red Sea (Exod. 15:12). Targ. Pal. Exod. 15:12 
expands on the MT and repeats that ‘‘the earth opened her mouth and consumed 
them.” And later, in the wilderness, ‘‘the earth opened its mouth and swallowed” 
the families of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram because of their rebellion against 
Moses’ leadership. They had accused Moses of self-aggrandizement because he 
appointed himself leader and Aaron high priest of Israel, and they had counseled 
that Israel should return to Egypt. This was tantamount to doubting God’s word 
through Moses, since God himself had appointed Aaron and Moses and had 
commanded Israel to journey to the Promised Land (Num. 16:12-14; cf. Deut. 
11:5-6; Ps. 106:17). This represented an attempt to thwart God’s redemptive 
plan of creating Israel as his own people in their own land of protection. Perhaps 
the rebels’ identification with Egypt led to a destruction that resembled that of 
the Egyptians. 

In both instances, God caused the earth to open and swallow that which 
opposed the establishment and welfare of his people. The allusion in Revelation 
figuratively refers to God’s protection of the church in establishing it and 
maintaining its welfare. He protects the church from temptations to compromise 
in the face of persecution and seductive teaching, which originate from the devil. 
Dathan and Abiram opposed the prophetic authority of God by “lying” about 
God’s truth, by ‘“‘blaspheming” God, and by “misleading the Israelites” about 
the matter (Midr. Rab. Num. 18.10, 12, 20; b. Baba Bathra 74a). In like manner 
the dragon inspires opposition to the prophetic truth of the gospel.154 

In Isaiah and the Psalms the Lord was seen as defeating the evil dragon 
himself by cutting him to pieces when he delivered Israel by cutting ‘through 
the Red Sea and drowning Egypt: ‘Was it not you who cut Rahab in pieces, 


152. For the various options on the antecedent see Keil, Daniel, 363-64; Montgomery, Daniel, 
384; Lacocque. Daniel, 197. 

153. Buchanan, Revelation, 287. 

154. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 203. 
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who pierced the dragon? Was it not you who dried up the sea. . . for the 
redeemed to cross over?” (Isa. 51:10). “You divided the sea by your strength. 
You broke the heads of the sea monsters in the waters. You crushed Leviathan’s 
heads” (Ps. 73:13-14; so also Ps. 89:10; Isa. 30:7 cf. Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, 
Beshallah 5.6-9: the dragon ‘“‘was cut into several parts” at the Red Sea). 
Interestingly, Ezek. 29:3 and 32:2-3 identify Pharaoh with the sea dragon. 

The sea was seen as a barrier to Israel’s safety. The barrier had to be 
removed so that Israel could proceed to God’s “‘holy resting place” (Exod. 15:13 
LXX), his “prepared (£towov) habitation,” which he ‘“‘prepared (xatnpticw) 
— the holy place . . . that your hands prepared (ttoipacav)” (Exod. 15:17). In 
the end-time exodus from exile God would again cause Israel not to “vanish 
away in water’’ by “breaking the head of the dragon” who ruled “‘in the water” 
(Test. Asher 7:3). And so here, the allusion to the exodus deliverance once again 
connotes God’s preservation and deliverance of his people and defeat of the 
serpent. The purpose of the protection here, as in Exodus, is to guide the church 
“in the wilderness to her [holy] place,’ which has been “prepared (1\towoo- 
pévov) by God”’ (12:6, 14). 

God’s defeat of the sea monster in v 16 also draws from Jeremiah’s depiction of 
Babylon’s judgment, which cleared the way for Isracl’s restoration from Babylon (Jer. 
§1:34-36): the “king of Babylon . . . has swallowed me [Israel] like a monster . . . he 
has washed me away. . . . Behold, . . . I [Yahweh] will dry up her broad nver and make 
her fountain dry.” 

17 The dragon becomes enraged because his efforts to destroy the church 
have been thwarted (Matt. 16:18). But he does not cease his attempts to exter- 
minate God’s people. The relation of v 17 to the preceding verses is one of the 
most difficult problems in the Apocalypse, and no solution is without its prob- 
lems. 

Verse 17 may best be taken as a repetitive summary of vv 13-16. If so, it 
portrays the suffering individuals who compose the whole church, in distinction. 
from Christ as the woman’s firstborn seed in vv 1-5 and vv 10-12. But vv 13-16 
cannot refer to Christ in contrast with believers in v 17, since vv 13-16 are a 
fepetition and expansion of v 6, which refers not to Christ but to persecution of 
the church. The most plausible view is that of Beckwith and Ladd: the woman 
in vv 6 and 13-16 depicts the suffering of the “ideal” church from the heavenly 
perspective, and v 17 depicts suffering from the perspective of “the people of 
God on earth,’’!55 

This view is especially viable for four reasons: (1) The woman is presented 
in vv 1 and 2 as ‘in heaven” and in heavenly attire, and then later on earth (vv 
6, 13-16) with her children (v 17). (2) There is a similar correspondence in 
19:7-9, where the bride of Christ is defined as the entire multitude of saved 
saints. (3) Likewise, the female figure of Zion is always explained in the OT as 


155. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 619-20, 628, 630; Feuillet, Johannine Studies, 281; Holtz, 
Christologie der Apokalypse, 107; Ladd, Revelation, 167, 174; Krodel, Revelation, 246; cf. Robbins, 
Revelation, 154-55; Sweet, Revelation, 203-5. 


the many people of Israel (see all the OT references cited above in discussion 
of 12:2, and Isa. 49:14-25; 50:1; 51:1-3, 16-20; Ezekiel 16: Hos. 4:4-5). Indeed, 
as noted in the comments on 12:2, Zion is viewed as a mother with “seed” 
(onéppa) in Isa. 54:1-3; 61:9-10; 65:9, 23; 66:7-10, 22. (4) The antithesis to the 
woman, the harlot of chs. 17-18, also represents a community composed of 
individuals. 

Perhaps specifically still hovering in the background, from 12:2 and 5, is 
Isa. 66:7-10, 22, where Zion is referred to as a mother suffering labor pains and 
bearing a “male”’ (66:7; for textual comparisons see on v 5). Strikingly, the very 
next verse, Isa. 66:8, speaks of the same thing by referring to Zion as having 
“travailed and brought forth her children” (“children” = t& noudSta, which 
renders the MT’s “sons,” and which 66:22 apparently equates with onépya 
[‘‘seed”]). The equation of singular ‘‘male’”’ with plural ‘‘children” and collec- 
tive “seed,” all alluding to the same offspring from Zion, is virtually identical 
to the phenomenon in Revelation 12 of the Jerusalemite woman bearing a male 
and also having plural seed.!56 Additionally remarkable is the targumic tradition 
that interprets Zion’s “male” offspring of Isa. 66:7 as Zion’s ‘‘king”’ and the 
“sons” of 66:8 as ‘‘people.”’ 

If correct, this view of Rev. 12:17 is best taken as a contrast between the 
whole heavenly church and the whole earthly church. Accordingly, “the rest of 
her seed” might refer to a contrast between the woman’s OT seed (vv 1-4) and 
her NT seed (vv 13-16 = v 17). Or the phrase may just as well contrast the seed 
as Christ (vv 5, 13) with the entirety of the many seeds corporately identified 
with him (vv 13-16 = v 17;!57 cf. Rev. 1:5; Rom. 8:29; Gal. 3:16, 29; Col. 1:18; 
cf. Heb. 1:6 with Heb. 2:17; 12:22-23).!58 Such a contrast appears to be paral- 
leled in and supported by 2 Bar. 36-41 (see further below). 

That ‘‘the rest of her seed”’ in v 17 is to be linked with Christ in vv 5 and 
13 is probable since only those verses in all of vv 1-16 refer to a firstborn 
offspring. Such a contrast between individual and corporate seeds is supported 
by observing that v 17 alludes to Gen. 3:16, where John would have seen that 
Eve’s messianic seed has both individual and corporate meaning (as also did 
Jewish interpretation; for the wider notion of corporate representation in biblical 
literature see on 1:20). Consequently, the point of vv 13-17 is that the one 
heavenly church being persecuted on earth cannot be destroyed because it is 
heavenly and ultimately inviolable spiritually, but the many who individually 
compose the church can suffer physically from earthly dangers. In relation to 
Revelation 11 this means that the woman is equivalent to the spiritually in- 
vincible inner court of the temple and her “‘seed” equivalent to the outer court, 
which is susceptible to physical harm.!59 


156. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions. 185. has made the same observation. 
157. So Bratcher, Translator’s Guide, 104, Britsch, Offenbarung Il, 102. 

158. Cf. Hailey, Revelation, 280. 

159. Following Sweet, Revelation, 204. 
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Kiddle also holds that the woman represents believers as a whole, the 
corporate universal church, and that the seed indicates individuals in the commu- 
nity of faith. But he limits the seed to a limited group who suffer extreme 
persecution, especially martyrdom. Therefore, though Satan cannot defeat the 
church as a whole (vv 13-16), he can do battle against individual saints and defeat 
them physically (v 17).!6° Kiddle’s position has three problems: ( 1) It requires that 
the “‘rest’” be martyrs or sufferers distinct from others in the church who do not 
suffer so extremely. But vv 13-16 show that the group there are persecuted as much 
as the group in v 17 (note ‘the persecuted” in v 13 and “‘make war” in v 17). (2) We 
have argued that pictures of death and persecution are figurative for degrees of 
suffering for all in the church (e.g., see on v 11; 6:9). (3) The persecuted group in 
v 17 is not specified as martyrs but only “those who keep the commandments of 
God and have the testimony of Jesus,” which is a characteristic of all true believers. 

Though Beckwith’s and Ladd’s option is ultimately preferable, a viable 
alternative view is that there are four temporal stages revealed as the narrative 
of ch. 12 progresses: (1) the messianic community before Christ (vv 1-4), (2) the 
appearance of Christ in the covenant community (v 5), (3) the persecuted mes- 
sianic community immediately following Christ’s ascension (vv 6, 13-16), and 
(4) the later stages of the persecuted community (v 17). It is possible to view 
the third stage as the church age in general (parallel to 11:1-6) and the fourth 
as an era at the very end of history (parallel to 11:7-13). This temporal scheme 
is based on the plausible understanding of v 17 as affirming only a distinction 
between the woman, as she implicitly represents part of her seed as a group of 
believers in vv 6, 13-16, and a remainder of her seed in v 17. This would mean 
that the group pictured in vv 6, 13-16 is distinct from (that in v 17.161 

Accordingly, vv 6, 13-17 portrays the devil as beginning his attack against the 
church in the church’s early stages in order to destroy it quickly and continuing the 
attack as Jong as the church exists.162 The pictorial distinction between the woman 
and her seed could represent the distinction between the early Jewish church and 
the church's subsequent Jewish and Gentile growth. But there is no intention to 
distinguish between a Jewish church and a later Gentile church,!® since the church 
continued to contain a remnant of Jews. Nor is there a distinction between an earlier 
Gentile church and a latter Jewish remnant of 144,000 living during a severe 
tribulation of the final few years of history.! Nor is there a distinction between the 
whole nation and a remnant in the nation existing during the same period.!65 


160. Kiddle, Revelation, 239-40. Kiddle’s view is held implicitly by Swete, Apocalypse, 160; 
Caird, Revelation, 159; Lenski, Revelation, 386-87; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation.” 519. 

161. Improbable is Lang’s view that vv 5, 6 together with vv 13-16 and v 17 narrate three 
chronologically successive events involving three different groups of Christians immediately before 
the final parousia (Revelation, 197-219). 

162. Cf. also Farrer, Revelation, 150; Preston and Hanson, Revelation, 94. 

163. As Charles, Revelation I, 299, 332, and Glasson, Revelation, 75-78. hold. 

164. As Seiss, Apocalypse. 319, holds. 

165. As Walvoord, Revelation, 196, affirms. 
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The description of the seed as “those who keep the commandments of 
God and who hold the testimony of Jesus” is open-ended and points to an 
inclusion of Jews and Gentiles. Indeed, there is no clear indication elsewhere 
in the Apocalypse that John emphasized any national distinctions in the 
church.!66 The description here probably connotes how all the earthly church 
throughout the ages withstands the devil’s attacks (according to Ladd’s and 
Beckwith’s view), though very possibly the verse depicts how the last historical 
stage of the church’s offspring withstands Satan’s oppression. Likewise, if the 
expression “make war with” alludes to Dan. 7:21, as in 11:7, then 12:17 portrays 
the prophecy of the end-time persecution of Israel, probably throughout the 
church age, though very possibly the portrayal could be of the very end of the 
age (as in 11:7). Instead of attacking the woman, the dragon attacks ‘‘the rest 
of her seed.”’ The heavenly, invincible nature of the church, which was prominent 
in vv 6 and 13-16, is not lost sight of in v 17, since the church is called ‘“‘the 
rest of the seed”’ of the (heavenly) woman. The phrase ‘‘the rest of the seed”’ 
shows a continuity between the groups of vv 6, 13-16 and v 17, since both are 
related to the heavenly woman. 

The church gives the same testimony as Jesus. We have concluded already 
in the comments on 1:2 that the phrase “testimony of Jesus” is intentionally 
ambiguous, including both the “testimony from Jesus’’ given to the church and 
the ‘‘testimony to Jesus” given by the church.167 The focus of the phrase may 
be on Jesus’ testimony to God, which the church is to reproduce.168 

“They overcame” their accuser not only “because of the blood of the 
Lamb” but also “‘because of the word of their testimony” (12:11). God’s benef- 
icent care and nourishment of the church consists in enabling it to continue to 
be faithful to him and to Jesus. This is the ‘‘perseverance of the saints” (14:12). 
When it happens, the king of the abyss loses, since he loses subjects to rule in 
his murky kingdom. This is another escalated element of the original exodus 
pattern, in which Israel’s obedience to God’s commandments was seen as the 
very thing preserving them through the sea and the wilderness. Such an idea is 
attested at an early stage of Jewish exegetical tradition about the exodus in Wis. 
19:6-7: Israel was ‘serving the peculiar commandments that were given to them, 
so that your [God’s] children might be kept without hurt: a cloud overshadowing 
the camp. . . where water stood before, dry land appeared . . . and out of the 
violent stream, a green field.” 

Rev. 12:17 is also a partial fulfillment of the promise in Gen. 3:15, where 
God prophesies that the individual (messianic) and corporate seed of the woman 
will bruise fatally the head of the serpent. Targ. Neof. Gen. 3:15 interprets the 
“seed” corporately: “‘when the sons of the woman keep the commandments of 
the law .. . they will smite you on the head; when they abandon the command- 


166. So Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 106. 
167. CE Kraft, Offenbarung, 171, though he emphasizes the former nuance. 
168. Sweet, Revelation, 59, 205, as interpreted further by him in a private communication. 
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ments you will wound them in the heel . . . in the days of King Messiah” (so 
likewise Targ. Pal. and Targ. Jer. Frag.).19 In Rev. 13:3 one of the heads of 
the beast is depicted as “‘slain,” not only because of Christ’s work, but also 
because of the faithfulness of Christ’s followers (so 12:11, 17). Whenever 
persecution, deception, and compromise are resisted, the devil is seen as con- 
tinuing to be defeated (as in 12:11; Rom. 16:17-20). On the other hand, the 
allusion to Genesis shows that the persecution of the church is prophetically 
determined by God’s hand, since Gen. 3:15 predicts that the serpent ‘‘will bruise” 
the woman’s “‘seed.” The Genesis 3 background also confirms our conclusion 
in regard to vv 15-16 that the “serpent” opposes the “‘woman”’ once again not 
only through persecution but also through deception, as in the Garden of Eden. 
This is but another instance of the end being modeled on the beginning (see on 
v 9, where the “serpent” is derived primarily from Genesis 3).17° 

Possibly but not likely in mind in 12:17 is the church as a mother that gives birth 
and nourishes a spiritual seed through the word and sacraments, while individuals belong- 
ing to the church are the seed.!71 Such an ccclesiological, institutional view is nowhere 
explicitly found in the Apocalypse or in the OT precedent for the woman, Zion. 

The vision and interpretation of “the forest, vine, fountain, and cedar” in 2 Bar. 
36-41 and its parallels with Rev. 12:5-17 could support a contrast between the messianic 
seed and the seed of believers identified with the Messiah: the kingdoms of Daniel 7 are 
seen as destroyed in the “last time” so that, as in Dan. 2:35, their “place could not be 
recognized” (2 Bar. 36). Then God's Messiah judges the leader of the kingdoms and 
“protects the rest of my [God’s] people, which will be found in the place that I have 
chosen’”’ (chs. 39-40). This place of refuge is also said to be where the faithful, those 
who have willingly accepted “the yoke of your [God's] law,” have ‘‘fled for refuge 
beneath your wings”’ (ch. 41). 


BELIEVERS ARE EXHORTED TO BE DISCERNING ABOUT 
FALSEHOOD AND NOT TO PARTICIPATE IN FALSE WORSHIP 
PROPAGATED BY THE DEVIL AND HIS WORLDLY ALLIES, SO 

AS TO HOLD ON TO THEIR FAITH (12:18-13:18) 


Rey. 12:18-13:18 is temporally parallel with 12:13-17 and explains in further 
detail the nature of Satan’s persecution of the church (some English versions 
make 12:18 part of 13:1). Though the devil has been defeated, he can still oppress 
the saints. 12:18-13:18 also delineates the agents through whom the devil 
executes his persecuting will. These agents are none other than the governing 
political and economic powers of the earth. In ch. 13 John draws predominantly 
from Daniel, especially Daniel 7.172 


169. Following Sweet, Revelation, 205. 

170. Minear, ‘Far as the Curse Is Found,” sees Gen. 3:15-20 dominating al] of ch. 12, 
especially with regard to the curse on the woman (pain in childbirth), the curse on Satan and his seed, 
and the enmity between the woman’s sced (individual and messianic) and the serpent and his seed. 

171. Diisterdieck, Revelation, 360. 

172. For detailed comparisons see Beale, Use of Daniel, 229-48. 
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There has been debate since the earliest fathers about the identification of 
the Antichrist figure in ch. 13. Some saw an individual Antichrist to come at 
the last stage of world history (Didache 16; Justin, Dialogue 32; Irenaeus, Contra 
Haereses 5.25-30; so also Hippolytus, Tertullian, Victorinus, and, more recently, 
Ladd and Walvoord). This view is supported by the logical understanding of the 
Antichnist as a personal counterpart to the personal Christ. But others from the 
time of the NT itself have seen the Antichrist as an evil spint repeatedly inspiring 
false teaching throughout the church age (1 John 2:18, 22; 4:3; 2 John 7; Poly- 
carp, Philippians 7, Tertullian, Against Marcion 5.16; cf. Barnabas 4). At the 
time of the Reformation, Luther, Calvin and other reformers saw the Catholic 
Church as the incarnation of the Antichrist. 

The two interpretations are not incompatible. The context of Revelation 
and of the NT (especially 1-2 John) indicates that the Antichrist has manifested 
himself as a corporate spirit inspiring false teaching and persecution since the 
first century but will also manifest himself individually as the leader of opposi- 
tion to God’s people at a future time before the end.!73 


The Devil Authorizes the State as His Agent to Persecute the 
Church and to Deceive the Ungodly (12:18-13:8) 


12:18 should be taken together with eldov (“I saw”) in 13:1 as the introduction of 
a new vision. To clarify this connection some significant mss. also have “I saw” 
in 12:18. This is probably not the best reading, though it is a good interpretation of 
the transition from ch. 12 to ch. 13. The dragon standing on the seashore is the 
beginning of what John saw in the vision in ch. 13 and not the end of the preceding 
vision in ch. 12. The xa introduces, not a narration of events taking place after the 
events of 12:13-17, but a vision occurming after the vision in ch. 12. The analysis 
of ch. 13 will reveal that the historical time scope is parallel with ch. 12, especially 
12:6, 13-17. The dragon positions himself “‘on the sand of the seashore” to call up 
his helpers who will carry out his will on earth. He summons them from the same 
hellish waters that he presumably came from. What the dragon was described as 
doing in ch. 12 he actually does through his servants portrayed in ch. 13. 

Some mss. have eotadny (“I [John] stood’’) instead of éota&8n (‘‘he [the dragon] 
stood"). The latter is the original reading because of its superior ms. support (although 
M supports eota@ny and is a better witness in the Apocalypse than elsewhere in the NT, 
it is outweighed here by p*? 8 AC 1854 2344 2351). The secondary reading arose either 
from an auditory error, from a scnbe reading the v from the following tiy, or from a 
desire to harmonize the verb with eiSov in 13:1.174 


173. For a survey of the history of interpretation of Revelation 13 see A. F. Johnson, 
“Revelation,” 521-22. For a review of the various proposals of Jewish sources lying behind ch. 13 
see Emst, Gegenspieler, 136-37, who rightly concludes that the cniteria for discerning such sources 


are capricious. 
174. Cf. B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 748. 
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1 The depiction of the two beasts in ch. 13 is based in part on Job 40-41, 
which is the only OT depiction of two Satanic beasts opposing God.!75 Commen- 
tators cite the Job passages but rarely discuss them or develop their relationship 
with Revelation.!76 These two beasts are echoed throughout Revelation 13, partic- 
ularly from the LXX. One is a land “‘beast” (@npfov, 40: 15-24) to be slain by God 
with a “sword” (40:19 MT; cf. Rev. 13:10, 14). The other is a sea “dragon” 
(8pdxav, Job 40:25) who conducts a “‘war waged by his mouth” (40:32). “Burning 
torches” and “‘a flame” go ‘‘out of his mouth” (41:11, 13). “There is nothing on 
earth like him” (41:25). Both are thus given demonic attributes, and both are 
described as ‘“‘made to be mocked by the angels” (40:19; 41:25 LXX).177 

The Job text alludes to a primordial defeat of the dragon by God (cf. 40:32 
LXX; so also Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.22), but also implies a yet future battle (40:19, 
24-24 LXX; 41:25 LXX), which is necessitated by the sea beasts’ continued 
attitude of defiance (e.g., 41:33-34 MT). Though the beast was defeated, he 
continues to exist in a subdued condition (Job 7:12; Amos 9:3; cf. Apoc. Abr 
10; 21). On the assumption that the beginning of history must be recapitulated 
at the end of history, Judaism crystallized the implicit expectation of Job.!78 
Rev. 12:1-11 also echoes this Jewish tradition. The tradition held that on the 
fifth day of creation God created Leviathan to be in the sea and Behemoth to 
dwell on land (J En. 60:7-10; 4 Ezra 6:49-52; 2 Bar. 29:4; b. Baba Bathra 
74b-75a; Pesikta de Rab Kahana, supplement 2.4). These two beasts were 
symbolic of the powers of evil and were to be destroyed at the final judgment 
(so explicitly in 2 Bar; Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.3; and b. Baba Bathra 74b, and 
implied in the other three texts just cited above).!79 

This tradition may come into use here in the Apocalypse because people 
in Asia Minor thought of whatever came ‘‘from the sea” as foreign and whatever 
came from the land as native. That is, one of the initial expressions of the first 
beast was Rome, whose governors repeatedly came by sea to Ephesus. Roman 
ships literally seemed to be rising out of the sea as they appeared on the horizon 
off the coast of Asia Minor. The second beast represented native political and 
economic authorities, 180 


175. Note Kline’s different view in “Trial by Ordeal,"’ 90-91, and ‘‘Job,” 488, who concludes 
that Behemoth and Leviathan in Job 40-41 are two names for one beast, who is not a Satanic 
representative but God’s champion against Job. 

176. Job is cited here according to the chapter divisions in the Rahlfs edition of the LXX 
and in editions of the MT. The land beast, “‘Behemoth” in the MT, is described in 40:15-24 (40:10-19 
in the Vulgate and in some editions of the LXX). The sea dragon, “Leviathan” in the MT, is described 
in 40:25-41:26, which is numbered as 41:1-34 in English versions (40:20-41:25 in the Vulgate and 
in some editions of the LXX). 

177, On the two demonic beings in Job 40 see further Day, God's Conflict, 62-87. 

178. Cf. Day, God's Conflict, 82; but see Kline, “Trial by Ordeal,” 90, for a different analysis 
of the beasts in Job 40-41 (below). 

179. For further references to the two beasts in later Jewish writings see Ginzberg, Legends 
of the Jews V, 26-27, 43-46. 

180. Ramsay, Letters, 103-4. 
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Vv 1-2 are a creative reworking of Dan. 7:1-7. The “beast coming up 
from the sea’’ and his “ten horns” are based respectively on Dan. 7:2-3 and 
Dan. 7:7, 20, 24. Many understand the ‘‘seven heads” as a reference to an ancient 
Near Eastern sea monster myth from before the time of Daniel (Leviathan with 
seven heads in CTA 5.J, 1-3; 3.II, 37-39; cf. also Job 40-41; Pss. 74:13-14; 
89:10; Isa. 27:1; 51:9; Odes Sol. 22:5). While this is possible, it is better to view 
the ‘seven heads” as a composite of the heads of the four beasts in Daniel 718! 
because other features of the Danielic beasts are also applied to the beast in v 2 
(the ancient Near Eastern image could be in mind secondarily). In addition, the 
“ten diadems”’ on the ‘‘ten horns” are a reference to Daniel’s fourth beast, whose 
“ten homs” are interpreted as ‘“‘ten kings’ (Dan. 7:24). Likewise, the 
“blasphemous names” are connected with the blaspheming figure of Dan. 7:8ff., 
who is also associated with the fourth kingdom (cf. Rev. 13:5-6). Part of the 
textual tradition in Rev. 13:1 (syr Z [see Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse, 333]) adds 
that the beast rising from the sea had “teeth,” which reflects scribal interpretation 
further identifying the beast with Daniel’s fourth kingdom. The dragon’s trans- 
feral of authority to the beast is also included as part of the creative reworking 
of Daniel 7:1-7, since authorization phraseology is also found there (see Dan. 
7:4, 6 Theod. and MT; see further the comments on 13:4-5, 7, 14-15 below). 

Therefore, while aspects of the beast’s description could partially derive 
from allusion to ancient Near Eastern mythology, the depiction of the sea 
monster in 13:1-7 is primarily drawn from Daniel 7. After the writing of Daniel, 
in Caird’s words, ‘‘no Jewish or Christian writer could use the Jens of this myth 
except as it had been reground by Daniel’’;!82 when the myth was referred to 
in Israel, it was referred to polemically. That the monster in 13:1-7 is modeled 
primarily on Daniel 7 is also supported by the analysis above of the similar 
portrayal of the dragon in 12:3-4, which was predominantly taken from Daniel 
7-8. Likewise, while the Jewish tradition of Leviathan and Behemoth could be 
included, it is not the predominant influence. Collins sees the Jewish background 
of the Leviathan and Behemoth tradition as very influential, but this must be 
tempered in the light of Caird’s comment. 189 

Without exception the imagery of the sea monster is used throughout the 
OT to represent evil kingdoms who persecute God’s people (see on 12:3 for 
references). This is clearly the case in Daniel 7. The dragon in Revelation 12 
was seen as the ultimate force behind the earthly kingdoms of the world. And 
here the same Danielic imagery of horns and heads applied to the dragon is 
applied to a second beast, one arising from the sea, to depict the dragon’s minion. 
This is clear from Dan. 7:24, which interprets the beast’s ten homs (7:7) as ten 
kings. The “ten diadems”’ on the beast’s horns confirm that the reference is to 
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an earthly king or kings (see likewise on 12:3). Horns are typically metaphorical 
of power (e.g., 1 En. 90:6-18, 37-39; Rev. 5:6). As with the dragon’s homs and 
heads, so here the number of seven heads and ten horns emphasizes the complete- 
ness of oppressive power and its worldwide effect. This understanding is sup- 
ported further by the oppressive power represented by the demons’ heads in 
9:17-19 and the crowns on the afflicting demons’ heads in 9:7. In addition, the 
universal sense of seven heads and ten horns is pointed to by the worldwide 
dominion expressed by the seven horns of the Lamb in 5:6. 

Because of the primary figurative force of the numbers “seven” and “ten,” 
the heads and horns are not to be identified only with a specific series of rulers 
of either the first century or later (see on 17:3-12, where the ‘‘heads” are 
identified as ‘‘kings’’).!84 That the dragon had diadems on his heads (12:3) and 
the beast now has them on his homs shows that the dragon has the ultimate rule 
and mandates his will through the beast.!85 That the sea beast of 13:1-2 arises 
from the watery, dark home of the dragon shows it to be of the same devilish 
nature and to be on the devil’s side (see on 12:3 for OT references depicting the 
sea dragon’s home as the watery abyss). The ‘‘sea” (@4Aca.00a) is synonymous 
with the ‘‘abyss” (GBvcooc), which is the spiritual storehouse of evil, where 
wicked spirits are confined under God’s sovereignty (see on 9:1). Yet that dark 
realm of evil encompasses unbelieving people, so that the beast may also be 
seen as having its earthly origin from the mass of unregenerate humanity. 
Similarly, 17:15 says that the multitudes of reprobate humanity are what is 
represented by “‘the many waters” on which the whore sits, in association with 
the beast. 

The crowns symbolize the beast’s false claims of sovereign, universal 
authority in opposition to the true “King of kings and Lord of lords,’ who also 
wears ‘‘many diadems”’ (19:12, 16). The similarity shows an intention to contrast 
the beast and Christ (see likewise on 12:3 with respect to the dragon). The 
“blasphemies” written on the beast’s heads represent his blasphemous claims 
to earthly, divine kingship, in feeble imitation of Christ’s true kingship (contrast 
13:1 with 17:3, 13:7-13 with 1:5, and 17:14 with 19:12-16).!86 The epitome of 
blasphemy is to attribute deity to someone who is not God. This the Roman 
imperial cult did, as did the local cults of Asia Minor. Temples were dedicated 
to Rome and Augustus in Asia Minor, and coins bore the emperors’ divine names. 
Domitian purportedly asked to be called “our Lord and our God” (Suetonius, 
Domitian 13). 

In John’s day the beast from the sea would have been identified as Rome. 
This is also confirmed by the identification in Jewish writings of the fourth beast 
in Daniel 7 with Rome (Midr. Rab. Gen. 44.17; 76.6; Midr, Rab. Exod. 15.6; 
25.8; Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5; b. Abodah Zarah 2b; b. Shebuoth 6b; Mekilta de 
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Rabbi Ishmael, Bahodesh 9.30-36: Pesikta Rabbati 14.15; Pesikta de Rab 
Kahana 4.9, Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 28; without citing of specific verses from 
Daniel: Tanhuma Gen. 12.13; Midr. Pss. 11.5; 18.11; 80.5-6; Targ. Zech. 4:7 
[codex f] with 6:5; Matt. 24:15; Luke 21:20: cf. 4 Ezra 12:10; 2 Bar. 39:5ff.; 
Assumption of Moses 10:8; Josephus Ant. 10.203-10 with 10.272-78; Pss. Sol. 
2:25 identifies a Roman ruler as “the dragon”). Sometimes Rome was referred 
to as “Edom” or “Babylon” (Sib. Or. 5.137-61). John may also use “Babylon” 
as a metaphor that includes Rome, especially in ch. 17. 

Ms. attestation is equally divided between singular “name” (Svoua) and plural 
“names” (Ovopata). Possibly the plural 6véyata Braconpias (“names of blasphemy”) 
arose from an original singular because of the parallel in 17:3 (6vépata Pracpnias) 
or under the influence of the directly preceding plural tig xepaAdc.!87 The difference 
does not significantly alter the meaning. 

2 Whereas in Dan. 7:3-8 the lion, bear, leopard, and “terrifying” beast 
represent four successive world empires, in Rev. 13:1-2 these four images are 
all applied to the one beast. This probably includes a connotation of Rome as 
the fourth beast, which Daniel predicted would be more powerful and dreadful 
than the previous three beasts of Dan. 7:4-6 (see on Rev. 13:1 for specific 
allusions to Daniel's fourth kingdom). The combination of four beasts into one 
highlights the extreme fierceness of this beast. 

The combination does not signify just the extreme power of first-century 
Rome but also the temporal transcendence of the oppressive beast portrayed 
here.!88 As noted above on v 1, the seven heads are also a composite of the 
heads of all four beasts in Daniel 7, another metaphorical way of combining the 
four beasts into one. This further emphasizes the idea of extreme oppressiveness 
and temporal transcendence. Just as the four beastly kingdoms in Daniel 7 
spanned hundreds of years, so the empire dominant in the first century .D. has 
latent within itself manifestations of other oppressive kingdoms that may be 
manifested in the future, as 17:10-11 shows. In the light of Daniel 7, the Roman 
Empire transcends many centuries and represents all world powers who oppress 
God’s people until the culmination of history.!89 Interestingly, one textual tradi- 
tion describes the beast of v 2 as acompilation of ‘the brown bear of the Greeks, 
the lion of the Persians, the king of the Babylonians.” !90 For John ‘‘the current 
embodiment of the chaos monster is Rome, but he sees Rome as the residual 
legatee of all the pagan empires of the past,” and the evil spirit inspiring Rome 
as potentially able to dominate other world empires after Rome.!9! The dragon 
and the beast include world empires of the past and the present and potentially 
of the future. That the sea dragon of Job 41 is also partly in mind reinforces this 
conclusion, since that dragon was defeated at the beginning of history but 
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continues to exist in rebellion until the end of history (see on 13:1). Jewish 
writings also viewed Daniel’s fourth kingdom as potentially referring to more 
than only one kingdom (see below for references). 

The transtemporal nature of the beast is also demonstrated by the fact, 
already noted, that the OT uses the same sea monster image to represent suc- 
cessive evil kingdoms spanning hundreds of years (see on 12:3 for references). 
Our analysis of Rev. 12:3 showed that these OT references to the sea monster 
are in John’s mind together with Daniel 7. In the OT the sea beast represents 
not merely oppressing nations but the system of spiritual evil standing behind 
the nations and manifesting itself in successive world empires. Dan. 7:12 notes 
that when each of the first three world empires was defeated, their evil spiritual 
life continued to exist in the kingdom that followed: ‘‘as for the rest of the beasts 
[the first three], their dominion was taken away, but an extension of life was 
granted to them.” Furthermore, the affirmation that the kingdoms of Persia, 
Greece, and Rome had heavenly counterparts suggests that they were all puppets 
of an evil heavenly force (cf. Dan. 10:20; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 9).!92 

Satanic evil expressed itself through the kingdoms of Assyria, Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, Sodom, and Rome. This system of evil will continue 
so to manifest itself in yet future kingdoms of the world, and has ability to 
manifest itself as well in economic, social, and religious structures on earth.!93 

The description of the beast from the sea as like the dragon of 12:3 (seven 
heads, ten homs, diadems) confirms that he has the same transhistorical nature 
as the dragon.!%4 Therefore, ‘“‘seven” and “ten” refer not only to the severity of 
oppressive power and its worldwide effect but also to the complete cadre of 
antichristian power and the all-encompassing span of time during which these 
powers hold sway. The beast’s activities are temporally parallel with those of 
the dragon. Indeed, 12:3 shows that the beast also was in existence together with 
the dragon even before Christ’s resurrection.!95 Test. Abr. 19:5, 7 likely also 
attests to the transtemporal nature of the dragon and the beast with seven heads: 
Abraham sees in a vision ‘‘seven fiery heads of the dragons,” which are inter- 
preted to represent “seven ages’ during which “Death” ravages the world by 
sending people of all ranks to Hades. 

The transtemporal and multifaceted aspect of the antichrist figure in Rev- 
elation 13 is supported by the Johnannine epistles, where purely religious 
manifestations of the Antichrist are mentioned as already present, as well as to 
come in the future: “You have heard that Antichrist is coming; even now many 
antichrists have come”’ (1 John 2:18). ‘‘Who is the liar except the one who denies 
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that Jesus is not the Christ? This is the antichrist” (2:22). “Every spint not 
confessing Jesus is not from God. Even this is the spirit of Antichrist, which 
you have heard that he is coming. Even now he is already in the world” (4:4). 
“Many deceivers have gone out into the world . . . this is the deceiver and the 
Antichnist’’ (2 John 7). But it is also true that the Antichrist figure in 1 John also 
differs in some respects from that in Revelation 13. 

The beast’s ability to use purely religious institutions is evident from Rev. 
2:9, where the persecution of unbelieving Jews is called “blasphemy,” a word 
used elsewhere only of the beast and his followers (13:1, 5, 6; 16:9, 11, 21; 
17:3).!96 And, like the beast, the Jews there have Satan as their ultimate inspirer 
(they are “a synagogue of Satan”). Both these Jews and Rome ‘“‘blaspheme,” 
not only by persecuting, but also by denying Jesus, the true King. The beast can 
express himself through subsequent religious institutions, whether or not they 
profess to be Christian institutions. 

The dragon authorizes this empire to act with his own power. This is a 
power that denies the true God and therefore perverts the original divine inten- 
tion for the state (as described in Rom. 13:1-7). Such rulers are described as 
beastly because they have fallen below the standard of human mule that God 
ordained for them (cf. Daniel 4 and 7). The synonyms “power, throne, and 
authority,” two of them followed by ‘his’ (avtod), emphasizes the direct 
transferal of Satanic authority. Though Satan has lost his legal rights of accusa- 
tion (12:7-12), he still has authority to empower his evil earthly agents to act, 
which shows that he is still actively executing his schemes (as in 2:9; 20:3, 8; 
2 Cor. 2:11; 11:13-15; Eph. 2:2; 6:10-16; 2 Tim. 2:24-26; 1 Pet. 5:8; 1 John 4:6; 
5:19; 2 John 7). 

Various Jewish exegetical traditions understood Daniel’s fourth kingdom as trans- 
temporal. In 4 Ezra 12:12-13 God tells the seer that the interpretation given to Daniel 
that the fourth kingdom was Greece is not wrong but that now that kingdom is to be 
identified as Rome. Midr. Rab. Gen. 76.6 applies the horns of the fourth kingdom in Dan. 
7:8 to various empires: the eastern Palmyran-Roman kingdom under the reign of Odaena- 
thus, Babylon, Persia (Media), Greece, and Rome. The same midrash goes on to state 
that Dan. 7:2ff. “informs us that every nation that rules in the world hates Israel and 
subjugates them.” The ten horns of Dan. 7:7 are taken by Midr. Pss. 75.5 to prove “that 
the [heathen] nations of the world are symbolized by the beasts described in Daniel, and 
that as long as the hors of the wicked endure, the homs of Israel remain cut off.”’ One 
rabbinic tradition says that the only Egyptian survivor at the Red Sca was Pharaoh, who 
then became in tum the king of Nineveh and of Babylon, who became Antiochus, Titus, 
and Justinian; ‘until the end of the world he will bear a thousand names, for like Israel, 


Israel's enemy is cternal.””!97 
3 John now sees the beast with a wound on one of his heads. God must 


be the unmentioned agent of the beast’s ‘‘wound” (1 xAnyq), since everywhere 
else in Revelation nAny} (usually rendered “‘plague’’) is a punishment inflicted 
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by God (so eleven occurrences and the cognate verb in 8:12). Such a wound on 
the head of the grand nemesis of God’s people reflects Gen. 3:15, especially 
when seen together with Rev. 12:17 (see the comments there with respect to 
Targ. Neof. Gen. 3:15).198 13:14 will add that it was a sword (uéyoupn) that 
struck the beast’s head, recalling Isa. 27:1: ‘In that day God will bring the sword 
(civ uéxoupav), the holy and great and mighty [sword] on the dragon, the fleeing 
serpent, on the dragon, the crooked serpent. He will destroy the dragon that is 
in the sea” (cf. Job 40:19). That Isa. 27:1 has been echoed already in 12:3, 9 
points further to the conclusion reached in the comments there that the beast’s 
“death stroke” came through Christ’s death and resurrection in initial fulfillment 
of Isaiah 27 (see on 12:7-12). Ps. 74:13 (‘You broke the heads of the sea 
monsters in the waters, you crushed the heads of the sea monster’’) and Hab. 
3:8-15 (“‘Was your anger, O Lorn . . . against the sea? . . . You went forth for 
the salvation of your people, to save your anointed. You will cast death on the 
heads of the lawless ones. . .. You cut asunder the heads of princes”’) may also 
be echoed here. Though these passages refer to the exodus victory, they also 
appeal more widely to all of God’s victories over the adversaries of his people, 
and could be applied easily to Christ’s redemplive victory. 

Elsewhere in Revelation a ‘‘sword’’ often signifies Jesus’ judgment of his 
enemies in the present (1:16; 2:12, 16) and future (19:15, 21), though the word 
in these instances is poyooia, not udyoaipa as in 13:14.199 Similarly, Jesus is 
also the one who wields the sword that strikes the beast in 13:14. One of the 
heads of the beast is depicted as ‘‘slain” because of Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion, as 12:5, 10-12 together with 1:5 and 5:9 bear out (see on 12:10-12, where 
NT parallels are cited affirming that Chnst’s death and resurrection defeated the 
devil). This means that the defeat in mind here is more likely the victory over 
the devil at the cross than some punishment of an evil historical figure (Nero 
or someone else; see below). The effects of this defeat are carried on by the 
faithfulness of Christ’s followers (so 12:11, 17; Rom. 16:17-20). Whenever 
believers withstand persecution, deception, and compromise, the devil and his 
agents are seen as continuing to be defeated, just as at the end of World War II 
the Allies subsequently carnied on the victory decisively accomplished on D-Day 
(as in 12:11; Rom. 16:17-20). 

The wound appeared to be fatal, and, indeed, it really was. Nevertheless, 
the devil’s continued activity through his agents makes it appear to John as 
though he has overcome the mortal blow dealt him at Christ’s death and resur- 
rection. Despite defeat, the devil and his forces continue to exist. “One of the 
heads” of the beast appeared “slain unto death,” but “this death wound was 
healed” (Gavatov in 1 Any? tod Gavatov being a descriptive genitive). The 
conditional translation of > éodayyévny in virtually all English versions (e.g., 
NASB and Moffatt: “as if it had been slain’; KJV and Douay: “‘as it were 
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wounded”; RSV and NIV: “‘seemed to have a mortal wound”; likewise NEB, 
NRSV, and JB) is misleading and makes it appear as if the beast only looked 
slain but was not. “As slain” is a much better translation. The phrase is an 
intended parody of the Lamb in 5:6, where the almost identical EOTHXOG WS 
éopaypévny is to be translated as “standing as slain” (see on 5:6). Both there 
and here a real death or defeat is portrayed. dc, as elsewhere throughout the 
Apocalypse, is part of John’s visionary style in introducing something that he 
has seen (4:6; 8:8; 9:7; 15:2; 19:6);20 it is John’s attempt to give an approximate 
description in earthly terms of what he has seen in a heavenly vision. 

Just as Christ’s resurrection does not imply that his death was only ap- 
parent, neither does the beast’s recovery nullify the very real deathblow. As with 
Jesus’ death and resurrection, the beast has been dealt a fatal stroke and is said 
to have overcome it. The beast’s recovery is mentioned again in 13:12 and 
emphasized in 13:14, which enforces the parallelism with the Lamb in 5:6 by 
alluding to the beast’s recovery as a resurrection: xai &Croev (“‘and he lived’’), 
the same phrase employed to describe Jesus’ resurrection in 2:8 (cf. also 1:18; 
xai ECnoav is used of the resurrection of the saints in 20:4). 

But there is a difference between the Lamb’s recovery and that of the 
beast. The Lamb really did conquer the defeat of death by resurrection, but the 
beast’s continued existence is not a reversal of his actual defeat. We have seen 
that the devil’s defeat entailed his loss of authority to accuse saints and condemn 
them to spiritual perdition (see on 12:7-12). Though he and the beasts are 
repeatedly mentioned as having “authority” in ch. 13, they have no authority 
over the saints and no authority but what God gives them. 

Nevertheless, the dragon and the beast deceptively cover up the fact that 
their authority has been removed. 12:10-12 has shown that, after the dragon is 
defeated, he is permitted ‘‘a little time’ still to express his anger over the defeat, 
but it will avail nothing toward reversing the situation. 13:3ff. pictures the same 
situation. 17:8 likewise notes that the beast’s apparent ‘‘rising” from death is 
only ultimately so that he should be destroyed: ‘‘the beast that you saw was and 
is not and is about to ascend from the abyss and goes to destruction.”’ The World 
War II metaphor is especially appropriate here: Christ’s defeat of the devil was 
like D-Day and the subsequent existence of the devil (and his servant beast) like 
the subsequent resistance of the Germans to the Allies’ inevitable advance. The 
beast’s wicked activities in vv 4-8 are not limited to some future tribulation after 
the first century, but stretches from Christ’s death and resurrection all the way 
to his final coming again.?0! 

Possibly the beast’s resuscitation partly reflects the suicide of Nero in 68 
A.D. followed by a year of civil war, in which the future of the Roman state was 
in question.202 [t may have appeared that the beast was slain with Nero’s death, 
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since it brought a dramatic decrease in the persecution of Christians. Vespasian 
solidified the empire once again, so that it seemed that the Roman dragon had 
recovered. The strength of the apparent recovery was bolstered by rumors that 
Nero had not really died but was hiding, perhaps somewhere in Parthia, and 
would attempt to regain his rule once again.2°3 Asc. Isa. 4:2-14 identifies the 
end-time adversary as Nero, who will persecute the faithful.2 

There were even imposters in Greece, Asia, and elsewhere claiming to be 
Nero, some of them temporarily persuasive (Tacitus, Historia 1.2, 78, 2.8-9; 
Suetonius, Nero 57; Dio Cassius 66.19.3; for forms of the legend see Sib. Or. 
3.63-75; 4.119-39; 5.93-107, 363-77).205 Indeed, Emperor Otho is reported to 
have accepted the name Nero when so hailed by the people and even to have 
used Nero’s name in official documents (Suetonius, Otho 7). Dio Chrysostom 
(Orations 21.10) attests the belief during the reign of Trajan that Nero was still 
alive. The Satanic dimensions of the Roman Empire are evident from Jewish 
views of Nero as a demonic figure (Sib. Or. 3.63-73; Asc. Isa. 4:2-4) and from 
the portrayal of him as a ‘‘serpent” (Sib. Or 5.29). It may be that the Roman 
beast did not appear healed until oppressive persecution of Christians broke out 
again under the reign of Domitian or after his reign.20 

Most commentators favor identifying the beast pnmarnly with Nero. But 
narrowing the interpretation of v 3 primarily to the fate and legend of Nero 
brings with it the problem that the legend of Nero’s death and resurrection does 
not fit precisely the descriptions in Revelation 13 and 17. The plague-like sword 
wound in 13:3, 12, and 14 is inflicted by God or Christ and is not self-inflicted, 
as the Nero thesis requires. Indeed, it is the beast who recovers from the wound, 
not merely the head itself. But Nero’s death was not a fatal blow to the empire 
but, to the contrary, demonstrated Rome’s power, since he died as an enemy and 
fugitive of Rome. A blow struck to a former but disgraced ruler is not a wound 
to the empire. Furthermore, v 4 says that the beast’s revival resulted in universal 
worship and authority, but the rumor of Nero’s return did not cause all to worship 
Rome or respect its authority, since the rumor was considered a threat to the 
empire.207 

Indeed, there are so many parallels between the description of the beast 
in ch. 13 and that of Christ elsewhere in the Apocalypse that it is clear that John 
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intends to identify the beast with the grand nemesis himself rather than with just 
one emperor or even one historical empire. Both Christ and the beast (1) have 
swords, (2) have followers who have their names written on their foreheads 
(13:16-14:1), (3) have horns (5:6; 13:1, 11), (4) are slain (5:6; 13:3, 8: 0o6Cw), 
(5) rise to new life and are given new authority, (6) have authority over “every 
tribe, tongue, people, and nation” (5:9; 7:9; 13:7; 17:12, 15), and (6) receive 
universal worship (cf. 5:8-14; 13:4, 8).208 There are other noteworthy parallels 
(see the section below on “The Shaping of Chapter 13’). These parallels be- 
tween Christ and the beast are closer than any extrabiblical parallels to the beast. 
They show that the beast is set up as the supreme enemy of Christ and his people. 
The only figure who fits the description of the beast is the devil himself, as he 
repeatedly works through his chosen agents throughout history.2°9 Therefore, 
whenever any major opponent of God reaches his demise, it appears as if the 
beast has been defeated, yet he will arise again in some other form, until the 
end of history. Such revivals make it appear as if Christ’s defeat of the devil 
was not very decisive. But such revivals are under the ultimate hand of God, 
who ‘gives the authority.” 

The significance of the parallels is that the chief opponent of Christ cannot 
be limited to one historical person or epoch. That is, just as Christ’s rule spans 
the whole church age, so the evil activities of his ultimate counterpart, the devil 
and his servants, span the same time. This analysis leaves open the possibility 
of an Antichrist who comes at the end of history and incarnates the devil in a 
greater way than anyone ever before. Whether this consummate expression of 
evil will be manifested in an individual or an institution is hard to say. Probably, 
as throughout history, so at the end the individual tyrant is not to be distinguished 
from the kingdom or institution that he represents (as in Dan. 7:17, 23). 

This view of a multiple, transtemporal, yet final appearance of Antichrist 
is supported by the ‘‘already-and-not-yet” concept of that figure in the Johannine 
epistles (see on 13:2) and by 2 Thess. 2:1-12. The ‘‘man of Lawlessness” there 
is prophesied to come at a future time, and then Christ will judge him and his 
followers. Yet, ‘‘the mystery of lawlessness is already at work”’ in the form of 
false teaching in Paul’s own day (2 Thess. 2:2-3, 7). The Antichrist figure in 
Revelation 13 has both a pagan political-religious side and a pseudo-Christian 
side, both of which were associated together in the Danielic expectation of the 
end-time opponent of God (for the relevance of Dan. 11:30-37 see the section 
below on “The Shaping of Chapter 13”). Therefore, v 3a cannot be describing 
a literal death and resurrection of some historical person.?!0 

Consequently, it is better to link the beast’s resuscitation to the repeated 
rise and fall of oppressive states, world systems, or social structures that continue 
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because the devil continues to inspire opposition to God’s people, even though 
he has been decisively defeated by Christ. This broader historical interpretation 
is supported by the combined image of the rise and fall of Daniel's four empires, 
which is applied to the one beast and connotes his temporal transcendency (see 
above on v 2). Jewish writings applied the fourth beast of Daniel 7 to Rome 
and sometimes to nations in general (see references above in the comments on 
v 1). Therefore, the application in v 2 of all four Danielic beasts points to an 
identification that includes more than Rome and potentially extends beyond the 
time of the Roman Empire.2!! In this light, it is also not likely that v 3a refers 
to the decline of the Roman Empire and its revival in the period directly 
preceding Christ’s second coming.?!2 

That the beast’s career begins right after Christ’s resurrection is indicated 
by the understanding of the beast’s wound as inflicted by Christ’s death and 
resurrection (see above). Bauckham’s recent work confirms this by demonstrat- 
ing (as also done above) that the beast’s career is a parody of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, thus showing the restoration and enhancement of the beast’s 
sovereignty.*!3 17:7-18 also portrays the beast’s career as a parody of Christ’s, 
but there the parcdy focuses on the final destinies of the two: Christ’s final 
coming results in the establishment of his kingdom, but the final coming of the 
beast results in his decisive destruction (see on 17:8, 10-11). 

Therefore, the healing of the beast’s wound in 13:3 is a different event 
from the beast’s reemergence from the abyss and consequent destruction. The 
beast’s activities in ch. 13 occur in time before the actions leading to his 
destruction in 17:8ff. This is also indicated by the following observations. 
(1) Since the beast parodies Christ’s death and resurrection, it is likely that the 
events of the beast’s career in ch. 13 are linked to the same time period as the 
events of Christ’s death and resurrection. The time association may be further 
confirmed by the parallel between God's bestowal of authority and a throne on 
Jesus after the resurrection (2:28; 3:21) and the dragon’s bestowal of authority 
and a throne on the beast immediately after his recovery from the mortal wound 
(13:2). The parallel is enhanced even further by the fact that both Christ and the 
beast receive widespread worship directly after their respective resurrections 
(5:8-14; 13:4, 8). (2) In ch. 13 the beast’s activity together with the allied ‘ten 
kings’’ occurs during the ‘‘three and a half years” (13:5), whereas in ch. 17 the 
activity of the beast lasts only ‘‘one hour.’’ Though both time indicators are 
figurative, the latter surely indicates a shorter period of time than the former. 
(3) 16:2 indicates that the setting up of the beast’s image and the marking of 
the beast’s worshipers, which happen directly following the beast’s recovery in 
ch. 13 (13:14-17), precede the arrival of the kings of the East from beyond the 
Euphrates (16:12). 


211. In agreement, see W. Foerster, TDNT III, 134-35. 
212. As Walvoord, Revelation, 199-200. 
213. Bauckham, Climax of Prohecy, 429-40. 
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Though some scholars have seen the beast’s activities in chs. 13 and 17 
as identical because of influence of a supposed uniform legend of Nero’s return, 
Bauckham argues convincingly that the legend does not control John’s depic- 
tions. John’s own literary and theological purposes dominate, so that, to whatever 
degree the Nero legend is utilized, John adapts it for his own use. Indeed, 
Bauckham argues that there were at least two forms of the legend, one adapted 
in ch. 13 and the other in ch. 17. “The theme of christological parody indicates 
that John has constructed a history for the beast which parallels that of 
Christ,”’?!4 not only thematically but probably also temporally: both experience 
death, resurrection, and parousia. 

But the dragon is so convincing in camouflaging his defeat as apparent 
victory that “the whole earth marveled after the beast.”’ This universal expression 
does not refer to all people without exception but to the entire world of un- 
believers. Those not a part of the true heavenly temple (11:1-2; 12:1, 6, 14) and 
not protected by God’s seal (7:1-4) become convinced of the beast’s claims and 
give him allegiance. In 17:8 also the ungodly “who dwell on the earth will 
marvel” because of the beast’s apparently miraculous recovery from defeat. 
Gavjydatw (usually rendered ‘“‘marvel,’’ ‘‘be astonished’’) here means “‘admire” 
and is virtually synonymous with “‘worship”’ in the following verses (vv 4, 6).215 
In the light of vv 7-17, the word has the nuance of “render admiration for one’s 
own advantage,” since those not admiring the beast suffer economically and 
politically (cf. this connotation of the word in the LXX, though in such cases it 
occurs with the phrase dpeAeiag xaptv).2!6 

E8avpdo6n SAn 1 yi is changed in some mss. lo eBavpaoBn ev oAN tH YM (e.g., 
MA) to alleviate the grammatical difficulty of the passive verb functioning as an active 
with 6An 1) yf as the subject. The resulting rendering is: “[the beast] was marveled at 
by the whole earth,” instead of “the whole earth marveled.”?!7 é@avpao6n San H yi 
éniow tod 6npiov probably is a pregnant expression for “[they] marveled at the beast 
and went after him,"”2!8 as the fuller form in 17:8 suggests (@avpas6ricovtat oi xa- 
TOLMoDVTES Eni THs YiIc ... . PAemdvtwv 10 Onpiov; so likewise 17:6). The speculation that 
6nicw (= mé’ahdré) is a corruption of the Semitic form méré’ét (= Bhénovoa)?!9 is 
possible but not compelling. 

Possible but unlikely is the rendering of €@avpdo6n dA F yH dricw tod Enpiov 
as “the whole earth was devastated in the wake of the beast,""229 since the immediately 
following verse twice uses npooextvnoay (“they worshiped”) to continue the thought 
of v 3b, so that the idea of worship is included also in é@6avpéo@n. Furthermore, 
devastation does not fit as a response to the beast’s revival from the dead in v 4, 
whereas the idea of worshipful astonishment fits well (indeed, driow tot oatova 
means “follow after Satan” in 1 Tim. 5:15, so that oniow tod Onpiov likely has the 
same rendering here; see also the same use of oxiow in John 12:19; Acts 5:37), This 


214. Ibid., 437. 

215. So BAGD, 352. 

216. Ibid. 

217. For the passive with an active sense here cf. Robertson, Grammar, 817-18. 
218. BDF, §196a. 

219. So Charles, Revelation 1, 351, and MHT II, 476. 

220. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 12-13. 
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is confirmed by 17:8, where the passive form of the verb is a response of worshipful 
astonishment at ‘‘seeing” the beast’s recovery. That John can use the active form in 
17:6-7 does not make impossible his use of the passive form in an active sense here. 

I have found substantial agreement with Johnson on the major outlines of the 
conclusions reached above on v 3, especially with respect to the view of the multiple, 
transtemporal yet final historical appearance of the beast.22! 

4 The allegiance of the ungodly multitudes mentioned in v 3 now 
expresses itself in worship of the dragon “because he gave his authority to the 
beast.” “Worship” is a way of showing allegiance and praise. The dragon's 
transferal of authority to the beast is mentioned again to emphasize that on 
earth the devil concentrates his power in a special way in the beast (Rome, 
etc.). The phrase denoting transferal is based on Dan. 7:6, where authority is 
given to the third beast to rule over the earth and to persecute (cf. E5wxev trv 
eEovotav tH Onpiw (‘he gave authority to the beast’’] here and t@ 6npid xai 
eEovota &568n adti [‘‘on the beast and authority was given to it’’) in Dan. 
7:6 Theod.). 

The multitudes likewise worship the beast because of his purported in- 
comparability: they proclaim in their worship ‘“‘who is like the beast and who 
is able to make war with him?” The expression of Satanic incomparability is 
an ironic use of OT phraseology applied to Yahweh (cf. esp. Exod. 8:10; 15:11; 
Deut. 3:24; Isa. 40:18, 25; 44:7; 46:5; Pss. 35:10; 71:19; 86:8; 89:8; 113:5; Mic. 
7:18). This is a further attempt at Satanic imitation of God. In all these OT texts 
Yahweh’s incomparability is contrasted polemically with false gods and idols.222 
B. Gittin 56b uses some of these texts in a polemic against the Roman leader 
Titus because of his desecration of the temple in a.p. 70. Therefore, the expres- 
sion of incomparability on the lips of the beast’s worshipers is the epitome of 
blasphemy. It brings to greater expression the Danielic idea of the proud king 
who attempts to magnify himself above God in the end time (Dan. 8:11, 25; 
11:36-37). So also the beast’s incomparability in ‘‘waging war” can be con- 
sidered a reflection of the hom’s war against the saints in Dan. 7:8 LXX, 21 
LXX, Theod. (so also 8:10-13, 22-25; 11:31 ff.). The beast’s power to persecute 
is the motivation for widespread worship of him.223 

p*7 2344 among others say that the beast, rather than earth’s inhabitants, “wor- 
shiped [tpooxvvnoev instead of npooxbvnoav] the dragon.”’ While possibly original, 


the singular is probably secondary because of sparse ms. support. The reading may have 
arisen from an error in hearing. 


5 The Danielic references to the beast and his reception of authority in 
vv 1-4 are developed further in vv 5-8. The point of the repeated allusions is to 
show that the prophecy of Israel’s oppression at the hands of a fiendish divine 
opponent have begun at Christ’s death and resurrection and are continuing to 
be fulfilled in the persecution of the church. 


221. A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 526-27. For a survey of different identifications of the 
beast’s head slain and recovering see Pieters, Lamb, Woman and Dragon, 231-37. 

222. Cf. Labuschagne, Incomparability of Yahweh; Prigent, Apocalypse, 204. 

223. Swete, Apocalypse, 165. 
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The beast expressing his authority through speech for “forty-two months,”’ 
that is, three and a half years, is a collective allusion to Dan. 7:6, 8, 11, 20, and 
25. For example. 


Dan. 7:6, 8 LXX Rev. 13:5 
yAdoou €666n abta.. . otdpa £8607 abt@ ot6La AaAod peyara 
AaAovv peyaAc (“‘a tongue was (“‘a mouth speaking great things 
given to it. . . a mouth speaking was given to it’’) 


great things” )224 


The beast’s authority is expressed in his speech. Not only is much of the 
allusion taken word-for-word from the Danielic texts, but the three elements 
of a blaspheming mouth, an authorization clause (the repeated &860n adta 
[‘‘it was given to him’’] in Rev. 13:5 and Dan. 7:6, 14 LXX; cf. 7:25 Theod.), 
and a decreed period of time during the end time are unique to Daniel in the 
OT. Antiochus Epiphanes may have been the first fulfillment of Daniel’s 
prophecy, and the figure in the Revelation text is another fulfillment (cf. 
1 Macc. 1:24: érdAnoev bnepnoaveiay peycAny [‘*he spoke very proudly”’)). 
Nevertheless, the references to the opponent speaking great things against 
God in Dan. 7:8, 11, 20, and 25 refer to the boastful horn associated with the 
fourth kingdom, which John saw as prophetic of Rome and its corporate 
successors. 

That the ‘forty-two months” is based on Dan. 7:25b (and Dan. 12:7) is 
evident from its close association with other allusions to Daniel and the clear 
allusions to the Danielic time period in Rev. 12:6, 14b and earlier in 11:2-3. 
These three earlier references to the period show that the duration of the period 
spans the time from Christ’s death and resurrection to the culmination of history. 
Likewise, the analysis of 12:12 and 13:3 above shows that the period in 13:5 
covers the same time. 13:3 identifies the beginning of the figurative period as 
Christ’s death and resurrection, which caused the beast to be ‘slain unto death.” 
Our study of 12:7-12 confirms that it is Christ’s redemptive work that dealt the 
fatal blow to the devil and his agents. Therefore, the events of 11:2-3; 12:6, 14b; 
and 13:5 are parallel in time. 

That God is the ultimate source of the beast’s authority in these verses is 
implied by the decreed time limit and the predestined number of those who 
worship him in v 8 (the same implication is found in the authorization clauses 
of Daniel 7). Only God, not the devil, sets times and seasons. The devil would 
never want to limit his work against God's kingdom to a mere ‘‘three and a half 


years,” 225 
The beast’s speech refers to his hubris in exalting himself above God 


224. Dan. 7:6 Theod, has ovata [instead of yAdooa, “tongue™’) £660n aut (“authority 


was given to it”). Cf. also Dan. 11:36. 
225. So also Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 213. 
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and in demanding worship above everything else (cf. 13:3b-4; Dan. 7:25; 
8:10-11; 11:36) and his activity of deception. The deceptive influence has been 
hinted at in v 4b (‘‘the whole earth was amazed at the beast’’) and is developed 
throughout the remainder of ch. 13. His speech is, moreover, blasphemous. 
Calling the speech “blasphemy” enhances the idea of deception, since 
blasphemy involves slandering or defaming the name of the true God.226 The 
allusions to Daniel 7 and 11 also highlight not only self-acclamation but also 
deception (cf. Dan. 8:10-11, 23-25). Dan. 7:25 reads, “‘and he will speak words 
against the Most High and will deceive the saints of the Most High” by trying 
“to change times and law, and they will be given into his hand for a time, 
times, and half a time” (see on 12:15 for the attestation of rAavnoet [“‘he will 
deceive”] instead of naAaidoer [“‘he will wear out”) in Theod.). Likewise 
Dan. 11:32, 36 states, ‘by smooth words he will turn to godlessness those who 
act wickedly” (MT; Theod. interprets the ‘‘smvoth words” of 11:32 as “deceit- 
ful’); ‘the king will speak great swelling words” (Dan. 7:25 Theod.). There- 
fore, the beast carries out the dragon’s will to ‘“‘flood”’ the church with decep- 
tion (see above on 12:15-16). 

The generalized use of noiéw as “do” reflects the same use of moiéw for the tyrant’s 
persecuting activities in Dan. 8:12, 24; 11:28, 30, 39 Theod. The addition of o @eAe1 after 
noinjoat (= “to do what he wills’) in & shows affinity with the portrayal of the eschato- 
logical opponent in Dan. 8:4; 11:3, 16, 36 Theod.; cf. LXX, which all refer to a tyrannical 
ruler who “will do according to his will” (noujoet xat& 10 BEANE a@dTOd). The parallel 
with Dan. 11:36 is especially striking: ‘‘and he will do according to his will, and the king 
will exalt and magnify himself against every other god, and will speak great words and 
will prosper.” 

The horns that magnify themselves in Daniel 7 and then in Daniel 8 are not 
metaphors for the same kingdom. The hom in Daniel 7 is linked with the fourth kingdom, 
and the hom in ch. 8 is associated with the third kingdom. The fourth kingdom is future 
and begins to be fulfilled in the Roman Empire, while the third probably found initial 
fulfillment in Antiochus Epiphanes. The tyrant of Dan. 11:30ff. could be identified with 
either the third or the fourth kingdom. Both images have been combined in Rev. 13:4 in 
the same way that all four beasts of Daniel 7 have been combined into the one beast of 
Rev. 13:1-2. 

The conclusion about the deceitful nature of the beast’s ‘‘great speech” is supported 
also by Assumption of Moses 7, which speaks of rulers whose “‘mouth will speak great 
things” (also based on Dan. 7:8, 20). The expression there emphasizes the deception of 
these rulers in their oppression of Israel: ‘‘impious men will rule, saying that they are 
just... dissemblers . . . devourers of the goods of the poor, saying that they do so on 
the ground of their justice, but in reality to destroy them . . . deceitful, concealing 
themselves lest they should be recognized. .. .” 


6 Dan. 7:25 is referred to again in v 6a to describe the effect of the 
beast’s authorization (cf. also Dan. 11:36 LXX). Both Dan. 7:25 and Revelation 
13 speak of an eschatological fiend who speaks out against God, equates himself 
with God (implicitly in 13:4, 6), and persecutes the saints, which is likewise the 
case in Dan. 8:10, 25 and 11:36 (cf. Dan. 8:11, 13; see. also Asc. Isa. 4:6; Sib. 


226. For this nuance of BAaconpia see BAGD, 143. 


Or. 5.33-34, Assumption of Moses 8:5). That “he blasphemes God’s name” 
implies a speaking out against God through self-deification (as with the Roman 
emperors; cf. Suetonius, Domitian 13). Also included in the blasphemy are 
accusations or actions against Christians, who have God’s name written on them 
(3:12; 14:1; 22:4; cf. 7:3). 

tiv oxnviv abdtod (“his tabernacle”) and tobds év tO obpav® oxn- 
vobdvtas (“those tabermacling in heaven”) recall respectively the ‘‘sanctuary” 
and the heavenly “host” in Dan. 8:10-13: the end-time tyrant “caused some of 
the host [of heaven] and some of the stars to fall to the earth,” and ‘‘magnified 
himself to be equal with the Prince of the host and . . . overthrew the place of 
his sanctuary” (Dan. 8:11). This background helps to account for the awkward 
reading in Rev. 13:6, with “his tabernacle” immediately clarified, even without 
a conjunction, as “those tabernacling in heaven.’”’ As in Dan. 8:10-11, so here 
the action taken against heavenly saints includes saints on earth (similarly Paul 
views the whole church as seated in heaven [Eph. 2:6; Col. 3:1}; for discussion 
of the Daniel context see above on 12:4). That John has Dan. 8:10-13 in mind 
is natural since he has referred to the same text in the previous chapter (12:4, 
9, 13). 

The equation of the saints with the heavenly tabernacle is virtually the 
same identification made in 11:1-2, where true believers living on earth were 
equated with the invisible, indestructible sanctuary of God (see also on 12:6, 
14). Part of the textual tradition of 13:6 interprets well “those tabernacling in 
heaven” as “his chosen ones, those who dwell in heaven. . .’; (so arm 3).227 

The only other place in the Apocalypse where the noun oxnvt (“taber- 
nacle’”) and the verb oxnvotv (“‘to tabernacle”) occur together, indeed in the 
same order, is 21:3, where the point is to emphasize God’s tabernacling presence 
with his people on the new earth (“with humans . . . with his people . . . with 
them”). Later in the same vision the sphere of this tabernacling reality is a 
“temple” (vadc, 21:22). oxnvodv is used in 7:15, also in connection with 
“temple” (vadc),228 to make the same point as in 21:3: “he tabernacles over 
them.” In line with 1121-2, in 13:6 saints on earth are the visible target of the 
beast’s persecution. They are oppressed because loyalty to their heavenly citi- 
zenship demands disobedience to their earthly citizenship.229 That the attack is 
also directed in some manner against saints already in heaven is borne out by 
the parallel in ch. 7 and by the rejoicing of “the heavens and those tabernacling 
(oxnvodvtec) in them” when the Satanic force behind the beast is deposed from 
his position as accuser.?30 Therefore, both saints living on earth and those who 
have died and gone to be with the Lord compose “those tabernacling in heaven”’ 


in 13:6. 


227. Cf. Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 342. 

228. W. Michaelis, TDNT VII, 377. 
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The extreme pride of the beastly antagonist reflects the arrogant figures 
portrayed in Daniel 7 and Daniel 8. 

C omits xai tiv oxnviv adtod (‘and his tabernacle’) because a copyist’s eye 
jumped from the immediately preceding abtod (“his”) to the next abtod and continued 
from there. p47 omits todg oxnvodvtas (“those tabernacling’’) to smooth out the phrase- 
ology, with the resulting reading of “his tabernacle in heaven.” 

Both Vespasian and Titus were known to have attacked the temple by blaspheming 
God and desecrating it (b. Gittin 56b says Titus “blasphemed and insulted heaven’’; cf. 
also Sifre Deut., Piska 328). 

7a Now the focus shifts back again to the prophecy in Daniel 7 (i.e., 7:8 
LXX, 21 MT and Theod.) and the persecuting activities of the “horn” in order 
to show that the same activity of the beast is an initial fulfillment and affects 
all classes of people throughout the earth. roufjoa1 noAgpov peta t&vV aylov xat 
vixijoar adtots (“to make war with the saints and to overcome them”) is 
virtually repeated from Rev. 11:7 and is based on Dan. 7:8b (LXX), 21. After 
the statement that the evil king had ‘‘a mouth speaking great things,” the Greek 
of Dan. 7:8 immediately adds that the tyrant “was making war with the saints.”’ 
The same pattern is followed here. Dan. 7:8, 21 is a prophecy of a final kingdom 
on earth that will persecute and defeat Israel. Afterward, the persecutors them- 
selves will be judged and the saints will inherit the kingdom of the world (so 
Dan. 7:22-27). John sees Daniel’s prophecy concerning Israel as fulfilled in the 
world’s persecution of the church in the latter days, which for him began with 
Christ’s death and resurrection (for textual comparisons and further discussion 
see on 11:7). 

If the Danielic texts referred to in Rev. 13:5-7a originally alluded to 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ persecution of Israel and actions against the temple, then 
the depictions here refer to a latter-day figure like Antiochus who persecutes the 
church. But if the passages from Daniel predicted a kingdom after that of 
Antiochus, then John portrays their initial fulfillment here. 


Most of the best ms. witnesses omit the clause xai 5687 adt@ norfjoat m6AELOV 
HETOH TOV Gyiwv xal vixijoar adtovcs (“and it was given to him to make war with the 
saints and to overcome them”; so p*? A C 2053 MA), But that is not the preferred reading. 
The omission entered the textual tradition early. A scribe’s eye skipped from the first xa 
£5607 ocbt@ at the beginning of v 7 to the second occurrence of the same phrase in the 
middle of the verse. 


7b-8a The beast’s antagonistic activity affects all classes of people 
throughout the earth. The dragon, together with the beast, receives universal 
worship. If the masculine adtdév (‘‘him’’) is the best reading in v 8a, then the 
dragon is the primary object of worship; if the masculine or neuter avtw (“‘him”’) 
is preferred, then either the beast or the dragon could be the focus (the latter 
reading is in & 051 1006 1611 1841 2053 2344 MA). The worship is given 
because of the beast’s absolute authority (note the repetition of g860n oavt® 
éovoia. [‘‘authority was given to him’’] from v 5). 

Influence from Daniel 7 continues with an allusion to Dan. 7:14, which 


describes the “son of man’s” reception of universal worship as a result of the 
conferral of sovereign authority: 
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Dan. 7:14b Rey, 13:7b-8a 

xal £6687 adta cEovaia, xai xai £5667 abt sovoia ém nioav 
névta th EBVT Tis yc . . . xa OvATy xai adv xal yA@ocav xai 
noon 56€a avtd Aatpevouca Evo xal npooxvvijsovaLy adtov 
(LXX: “‘and authority was given to mavtec oi xatoimodvtes éml ts YS 
him, and the nations of the earth (‘‘and authority was given to him 

. . and all majesties were serving over every tribe and people and 
him”’) tongue and nation, and they will 
Xai AdTO &666N 1) apy?) .. . xai worship him, all those dwelling on 
navtes oi Acoli, dvAai, yAdooat the earth’’) 
abt dovAeicovo1y. ‘H éEovata 
avtod ... (Theod.: ‘‘and dominion 


was given to him... and all 
peoples, tribes [and] tongues will 
serve him. His authority . . .”’) 


The authorization clause is closer to the text of the LXX, while the expression 
of universality accords more with Theod. 

That Dan. 7:14 should again be alluded to is natural since the context of Daniel 
7 has served as the controlling pattern of John’s thought so far in 13:1-7a, and part 
of this pattern continues to be reflected in vv 7b-8: (1) the granting of sovereign 
authority (Dan. 7:14a), (2) over everyone on earth who will offer worship (Dan. 
7:14b), (3) all of which is directly associated with a cosmic ‘‘book”’ (Dan. 7:10b). 
The use of npooxvvéw (“worship”) may reflect either Aatpeve (“‘serve,” Dan. 
7:14b LXX) or S50vAcbw (‘‘serve,” Dan. 7:14b Theod.), although it could also be 
inspired by the use of npooxvvéo in Dan. 3:7, where Nebuchadnezzar commands 
all people to worship the image that he has erected (Theod.: mécvtec ot Aaot, ovAat, 
yAdoou tpocextvovv [‘‘all the peoples, tribes, tongues were worshiping”; cf. 
LXXj]; see below for further textual affinities with Daniel 3, 6, and 7). 

From these textual comparisons it could be concluded that Daniel 3, 6, 
and 7 equally provided the quarry from which John has drawn. But Dan. 7:14 
is the strongest influence because of the dominance of Daniel 7 in Rev. 13:1-7a 
and the above-mentioned threefold pattern, which is found only in Dan. 7:10-14 
and Rev. 13:7b-8. 

The similarities between Daniel 3, 6, and 7 could be significant, since they 
demonstrate that in Daniel the same language is used to describe both false and 
true worship. John may have noticed this and drawn an ironic implication from 
it. Whether he did so or not, it is likely that he saw an ironic connection in the 
use of the same wording to describe the beast’s reception of authority (Dan. 7:6, 
17 Theod., MT) and the son of man’s reception of authority (Dan. 7:14 LXX, 
MT). It may have been such a recognition that led him to apply the wording of 
Dan. 7:14 to the beast in order to show that the beast’s conquering efforts are 
but an ironic parody of the Son of man’s final triumph. The authority by which 
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the beast overcomes the saints and wins universal worship comes from the same 
source (ultimately God) from which the Son of man will receive his triumph 
over the beast, his authority, and his cosmic adoration. Therefore, John’s use of 
taunt or literary sport is perhaps drawn from the juxtaposition of the authorization 
clauses in Dan. 7:6 and 14. The beast’s authority and worship is then but an 
ironic taunting prelude to the coming victory of the Son of man. And perhaps 
the irony is also associated with the reception of authority by the “saints” in 
Dan. 7:27a (see on 17:14 for development of this idea). 

The inclusion of other ironic elements in the immediate context makes it 
probable that such irony is intended. In v 3 the first beast has been described 
with language recalling the portrayal of the death and resurrection of the mes- 
sianic Lamb in 5:6 (cf. 13:14), and this is followed by ironic use of the OT 
expression of divine incomparability in v 4a and highlighted by the mention of 
the Lamb in v 8b. In v 11 the second beast is a “lamb with horns,”’ immediately 
reminding one of the Lamb and his horns in 5:6. (Similarly, Dan. 7:21 MT and 
Theod. is applied in reverse manner to the dragon in 12:7-8: a text that originally 
spoke of the beast’s attempt to conquer is thus applied to Satan, but now to his 
overthrow.) Perhaps 13:7b-8a is intended to be an ironic contrast with 5:6-10. 
Such use of Dan. 7:14 would fall into the same general pattern of the ironic use 
of Daniel 7-8 elsewhere in Jewish apocalyptic (so / En. 90:9-12; Test. Jos. 19:6; 
4 Ezra 13:1-3).231 John draws his readers’ attention to the context of Daniel 7 
to encourage them about the ultimate outcome of history and their own destiny. 
Though they suffer from oppression by the state, they will be the ultimate 
conquerors and will rule eternally with the Son of man. 

The fourfold formula for humanity in 13:7 refers universally to all unre- 
deemed people throughout the created earth?32 and has the same all-inclusive 
scope in Dan. 7:14, as well as in Rev. 5:9 and 7:9, where it is used of redeemed 
humanity throughout the cosmos during the entire church age. This universal 
geographical and temporal meaning is confirmed by the second part of v 8, 
which says that these unbelieving multitudes were ordained not to have eternal 
life from before the creation of the whole world. The whole mass of unbelieving 
humanity is likely in mind here and not merely a part from one brief period of 
history. This suggests further the transhistorical applicability of ch. 13. 

The verb didapu (“give”) is found elsewhere with éGovola (“authority”) and a 
form of attdg (“‘he,” Sir. 17:2; 30:11; 45:17; 1 Macc. 1:13; 10:6; Matt. 10:1; Mark 6:7; 
Luke 9:1; John 1:12; 5:27; 17:2; cf. also Matt. 21:23; Mark 11:28). However, the use of 
the passive of diSmp1 with EGovota is unique to Rev. 6:8; 9:3; 13:5, 7 (except Matt. 28:18, 
which also appears to allude to Dan. 7:14). The use of €666n atta eovo{a (‘authority 
was given to him”) in Rev. 13:5b occurs as part of a combined allusion to Dan. 7:6, 14 
(cf. Dan. 7:8, 20; the addition of &Sovcia after the initial £560 avt@ clause in some 
mss. of Rev. 13:7a233 is due to a scribe’s eye jumping back to the same phrase in v 5). 


231. See Beale, Use of Daniel, 74ff., 90ff., 141ff., 320ff. 
232. Cf. Morris, Revelation, 169. 


233. See Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 343. 
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In the LXX this construction with the passive of 5{Scp is unique to Dan. 7:14. An almost 
identical clause occurs in Dan. 5:7 LXX, 7:6, 27 Theod. Similar clauses with the passive 
of StSepit are also found in Dan. 7:4, 6 (LXX), 11, 12, 22 (LXX), 25 (Theod.). In view 
of the evidence, the authorization clause of Rev. 13:7b should be seen as coming from 
Daniel, especially Dan. 7:14. 

In Dan. 7:14b Autpedw (‘‘serve,” LXX) and SovAebw (‘‘serve.” Theod.) are 
renderings of Hebrew pélah (“‘serve, pay reverence to”), which John may also be 
translating with npooxvvew. In the LXX Aatpevo is used almost exclusively in contexts 
of worship; dovAebw is also often used in such contexts, but has a wider spectrum of 
meaning. These terms have a nuance of ‘“‘worship’’ elsewhere in Daniel (cf. the synon- 
ymous usage of Aatpevw with rpooxvvéw in Dan. 3:7-19, 95-96; 6:27 LXX; note the 
same associalion of SovAevw with mpooxvvém in Dan. 6:28 LXX). Ford sees Rev 
13:7b-8a as “reflecting” Dan. 3:5-6.234 npooxvvéw also occurs in Dan. 6:26-28 LXX in 
phraseology that bears even closer likeness to Dan. 7:14 and Rev. 13:7b-8a than does 
Dan. 3:7 (maai toig Eveon xai yaHpats xai yAdcaaic, tois oixodow év naon ti yh... 
MUVTES . . . RPOGxvVOUVTES xal AatpEvovtEs ... ALTO npooxvvadv xai SovAEvav; cf. 
also Dan. 3:95-96). 

For John’s use of the fourfold Danielic phrase and his association of it with Dan. 
7:13ff. see on 5:9. Cf. also n&ou toic Aaolg, pvAaic [xai] yAw@ooats (‘to all the peoples, 
tribes and tongues’’) to which is appended totg oixotow év nhon tH yi (‘‘to those 
dwelling in all the earth’”’) in Dan. 4:1 and 6:26 Theod. (cf. LXX). This appended phrase 
may also have contnbuted to the coining of the universal phraseology in Daniel. 

Chilton’s preterist view forces him to limit the universal language only to unbeliev- 
ing Jews in the land of Israel. For the same reason he identifies the second beast and the 
worshipers of the beast in vv 13-17 respectively as the leaders of Israel and the syn- 
agogue.235 This can be done only by totally spiritualizing the idea of idolatry in ch. 13, 
since all agree that the Jews of the first century were characteristically not worshipers of 
Caesar and his image. 

8b True saints can have assurance of ultimate tiumph with the Lamb 
because their names “have been written in the Lamb’s book of life.”’ Since the 
context of Daniel 7 has been in mind, it is not surprising that now the “book”’ 
of Dan. 7:10 should come into focus. But Dan. 7:10 has triggered an association 
with the books in Dan. 12:]-2 Theod. and then Ps. 68(69):29 LXX: the wording 
is closer to these latter two texts. The two Daniel texts have been merged because 
they both appear in contexts of eschatological persecution (see on Rev. 5:1-9, 
where we have seen a combination of the “‘books” of Daniel 7 and 12). Ps. 
68(69):29(28) is also in a context describing judgment on those persecuting the 
godly (‘‘let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and let them not be 
written with the righteous’’). This psalm may predominate here in the Apoca- 
lypse since only it speaks of a “book” associated with “life” from which the 
wicked are excluded, but this is clearly implied in Daniel 12 (for the thoy 
problem of how the “books” of Daniel 12 and Psalm 69 are conceptually related 


to their OT contexts and the Apocalypse see above on 3:5). 

The phrase “‘book of life” appears five other times in the Apocalypse (3:5, 
17:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27). In each case, as here, it is a metaphor for saints whose 
salvation has been determined: their names have been entered into the census 


234. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 223. 
235. D. C, Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 334, 338-44. 
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book of the eternal new Jerusalem before history began, which is explicitly 
affirmed in 21:27, though the pretemporal phrase is omitted there, unlike 13:8 
and 17:8, which express the notion of predetermination with ‘‘from the founda- 
tion of the world.” That saints were written in the book before history began is 
implied by the fact that the beast worshipers are said not to have been so written. 

The genitive ‘‘of life’ (t?\¢ Gwfic) denotes the nature or purpose of the 
book. The book is a picture of security in God’s eternal city, and the genitive 
clarifies what kind of security is provided. The saints are given the protection 
of eternal life. This book stands in contrast to the ‘‘books”’ that record the sins 
of the ungodly (20:12-13). The dual notion of a ‘‘book of life” for the righteous 
and ‘“‘books” of judgment for the wicked is based on Dan. 12:1-2 and 7:10. 

The point here is that the multitudes throughout the earth who worship 
the beast do so because their names ‘‘have not been written in the book of life.” 
They are deceived into worshiping him because they do not have the eternal 
life-giving protection granted those whose names are in the book. Their destiny 
is identified with that of the false prophets, whose names also have not been 
written in the book of life (Ezek. 13:9: false prophets will not be “written down 
in the register of the house of Israel, nor will they enter the land of Israel’). 

The last phrase, ‘from the foundation of the world,” might explain that 
the death of Christ was decreed before time began (“‘of the Lamb slain before 
the foundation of the world’’; so 1 Pet. 1:19ff.; cf. Assumption of Moses 1:14, 
where Moses’ mediatorship was “prepared before the foundation of the world’’). 
Or it might affirm a decree of reprobation that took place before creation: ‘‘whose 
names were not wmitten in the book of life . . . before the foundation of the 
world.” The former translation is viable because the statement about the Lamb’s 
death is immediately followed by the precreation temporal expression. And it 
is unlikely that the concluding temporal clause goes with ‘written,’ since twelve 
words separate them.23¢ If the phrase describes the decree of the Lamb’s death, 
il is complementary to 17:8, which strongly implies that the elect were written 
“in the book of life before the foundation of the world.” 

But 13:8 may refer to the same decree as 17:8, where the precreation 
phrase immediately follows ‘‘whose names have not been written in the book 
of life” (ob ob yéypartar tO Svopa Ent 10 BIBALov tig Cwrs &xd xataPoAtic 
xOou0v). But if that is the case here in 13:8, why is the temporal phrase separated 
from the clause it modifies? It is so that a further description may be given to 
“the book of life.” “‘Of the Lamb who was slain” is a genitive of possession, 
or it could also identify the Lamb as the source of the “life” associated with 
the ‘‘book” (the genitive functions likewise in 21:27). The phrase is in contrast 
to the similar descriptions in vv 3 and 11. People reject Christ, the true ‘“Lamb 
who was slain” because they follow the beast “who was slain” and the beastlike 
lamb. Those who give such allegiance to the beasts demonstrate that they “have 
not been written in the book of life.’” Therefore, the Lamb does not grant them 


236. So Caird, Revelation, 168; Mounce, Revelation, 256. 
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spiritual protection from the beasts’ deceptions. Genuine believers have as- 
surance that their souls can weather any Satanic storm because of the safety 
accorded by the Lamb’s book. This safety is the precreation identification of 
God’s people with the Lamb’s death, which means that they also identify with 
his resurrection life, which protects them from spiritual death and ultimate 
deception (cf. 5:5-13). No one can take this life from them. 

This conclusion stands regardless of how the syntactical problem is solved. 
Because the book of life is unreservedly ascribed to Christ, the salvation of all, 
implicitly including OT saints, is represented as depending on the one redemp- 
tive act of Christ.237 

The redundant od . . . avtot construction may be a Semitic pleonasm reflecting 
Hebrew ‘dsher . . . 16,238 though examples in Greek works with no Hebrew background 
show such pleonasms can occur without Semitic influence.239 The same pleonasm occurs 
in v 12b. The singular od (rendered “every one” by RSV and NASB) is unexpected, 
since it continues the preceding plural mé&vtec oi xatoixodvtec (“tall who dwell.” Some 
scribes changed singular o% to plural wv (p47 & P. 046 051 1006 1611 1841 2329 pe M 
lat). Only a few mss. (C 1854 2053 pc Ir'#t Prim) have the singular (codex A omits the 
relative pronoun altogether). External evidence thus weighs a little in favor of the plural, 
but the singular is the more difficult reading if it modifies the n&ivtec clause. The singular 
can also be regarded as the harder reading because a scribe may have been tempted to 
conform an original singular to a plural wv because the same plural occurs in 17:8 (where 
there is no variant reading for the relative pronoun) as a part of the larger clause identical 
to the one here in 13:8b. But Michaels prefers the more distant avtév (“him”) as the 
antecedent of the singular relative pronoun, which would solve the grammatical problem. 
This would mean that it is the beast who is not written in the book of life.249 This is 
possible. but the m&vtec could still be preferred as the antecedent, since it is closer. Most 
English versions take the relative pronoun as modifying the n&vtec clause. But if Michaels 
is correct that singular obtdv is the only clear antecedent for singular ov, then the variant 
av would be the difficult reading and would be preferable on both external and intemal 
grounds. The reason for an original singular modifying a plural would be to focus on the 
individual accountability of each person who worships the beast.24! : 

For the thorny theological tensions revolving around divine sovereignty, predesti- 
nation, perseverance, accountability, and repentance see the bibliography cited in the 
comments on 9:20, which represents various perspectives on the issues. 


Genuine Believers Are Exhorted to Discern True from False 
‘Worship in Order to Persevere in Their Faith (13:9-10) 


9 The scenario of vv 1-8 is not something to occur only at some future time 
but is happening in the midst of the seven churches. John emphasizes the present 
relevance of that scenario by addressing the readers with the exhortation with 


237. Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 43. 
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which he addressed them at the conclusion of each of the letters in chs. 2 and 
3: “if anyone has ears, let him hear!” (see pp. 236-39 above on this exhortation). 

Verses 9 and 10 describe the response that believers are to have to the 
situation of deception and persecution depicted in vv 1-8. The churches of Asia 
are becoming spiritually lethargic, compromising, and beginning to be open to 
idolatrous allegiances. As in Isaiah 6, the Synoptics, and John’s seven letters, 
the exhortation alludes to the fact that John’s message will enlighten some but 
blind others within the covenant community. The dual aspect of the command 
is in line with the dual destiny of the earth-dwellers and saints discussed in v 8. 
Those without ears will be further hardened by the exhortation. But the command 
to use one’s ears is intended to jolt true believers caught up in the compromising 
complacency of the majority. Those shaken back into spiritual reality will per- 
ceive God’s revelation in the Apocalypse and the Satanic nature of the pagan 
institutions to which they are ready to accommodate. 

10 The exhortation in v 9 refers not only to the preceding verses but also 
to the decree that follows: “if anyone [is destined] for captivity, to captivity he 
[must] go. If anyone is to be killed by the sword, by the sword he must be 
killed.” This a paraphrase combining Jer. 15:2 and 43:11. Jeremiah prophesies 
to Israel that God has destined them to go into “captivity” and to suffer from 
the ‘‘sword”’ as a penalty for their unbelief and sin. 

Most commentators do not understand how these OT texts can be applied 
to the perseverance of believers. Some believe either that John has changed the 
meaning?42 or that the citation refers to punishment of the churches’ persecu- 
tors.243 But many texts from the major prophets affirm that the faithful remnant 
will also suffer the penalty of captivity, as Ezek. 14:12-23 especially makes 
clear. Indeed, the similarity of Jer. 15:1 to Ezek. 14:14, 20 is evident from the 
statements in both that even the presence of well-known saints of OT history 
will not be able to change God’s mind about judgment. Both texts also decree 
that four woes will come on Israel, and in the restatement of these woes in Jer. 
15:3 “wild beasts’’ are mentioned, as in Ezek. 14:15, 21. t& 8npia. tic yiig (‘‘the 
beasts of the earth’’) in Jer. 15:3 LXX may have been a contributing factor in 
attracting John’s mind to Jer. 15:2, since the context of Revelation 13 refers to 
plural beasts, and Rev. 13:11 reads &AAo Onpiov dvaPaivov éx tic yiic (“another 
beast ascending from the earth’’). The text from Ezekiel has been used in Rev. 
6:2-8 with its original dual idea of punishing unbelievers and refining believers 
through suffering (see the introductory comments on ch. 6 and the comments 
on 6:8). 

The emphasis here, as in 6:2-11, is not on the punishment of the wicked 
but on the suffering of God’s people. Infinitive forms of &noxteive (‘kill’) 
also portray the suffering of believers in 6:8 and 6:11. 13:10 continues the theme 
and adds an exhortation for the saints to endure faithfully through such persecu- 


242, E.g., Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 214. 
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tion.2“4 Indeed, we argued at 6:8 that the reference to “beasts” doing the 
“killing” was probably an anticipation of 11:7 and of the persecuting beasts in 
ch. 13. Prison and capital punishment are not among the woes to come on 
unbelievers?45 but only on Christians (such punishment is referred to in 1:9; 
2:10; 6:9; 11:7; 12:11; 17:6; 19:2; 20:4, though those verses are figurative), 

The exhortation in 13:9 was used repeatedly in the letters in chs. 2 and 3 
to encourage the readers not to compromise and to bear up under the con- 
sequences of suffering for their faith (e.g., 2:10). With such discernment they 
should be strengthened to endure their destiny of “captivity” in prison or even 
death by the “sword” (13:10). Their spiritual insight should motivate them to 
“suffer according to the will of God” and to “entrust their souls to a faithful 
Creator in doing what is right” (1 Pet. 4:19). Christians are to obey the state 
because it was ordained by God (Rom. 13:1-7; 1 Pet. 2:13-17). But when the 
state oversteps its bounds and demands religious worship of itself, then Chris- 
tians are not to submit. But they are to submit to the punishments that the state 
decrees for this noncompliance (as 1 Pet. 2:18-20 implies). 

The concluding sentence of v 10 confirms beyond doubt that its initial 
statements refer to the suffering of believers. ‘‘Here is the perseverance and faith 
of the saints” is a formal, interpretative conclusion to those preceding statemnts. 
This links v 10 with v 7, where the “‘saints” were last mentioned by name. V 10 
further develops v 7 by giving the response believers are to have toward the 
beast who ‘‘makes war with them and overcomes them’’ with the sword. They 
are to stand more strongly in their faith because of their discernment (v 9) that 
such persecution is intended by the devil to cause them to compromise. 

The formula found at the conclusion of v 10 will be repeated in expanded 
form in 14:12: ‘Herein is the perseverance of the saints, those who keep the 
commandments of God and the faith of Jesus.” That formula likewise affirms 
that the faithfulness of saints consists in not worshiping the beast or his image 
(14:9-11), as in 13:1-8. Like John himself, the saints may suffer imprisonment 
but must “endure” it faithfully (so Dropovt in 1:9 and here). Just as such 
perseverance meant that John was reigning in a “kingdom” in the midst of 
“tribulation,” so it meant the same for his readers. The exhortation “he who 
has an ear” at the conclusion of each of the seven letters either immediately 
precedes or follows reference to ‘‘the one who conquers” (t@ vixdvtu). There 
this combination was intended to encourage understanding of perseverance in 
the midst of worldly defeat as spiritual victory (see pp. 236-39 and 266-72 
above). The same idea is conveyed here by the exhortation in v 9 together with 
the encouragement to persevere in v 10, as confirmed by noting that every use 
in the Apocalypse of “faith” (niotig) or “faithful” (m1076¢) of humans on earth 
speaks of enduring faith in the face of persecution (1:5; 2:10, 13, 19; 14:12; 
17:14; probably also 3:14). 
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The indicative bnéye1 and the infinitive anoxtavéjjvat (‘to be killed”) are some- 
times taken with imperatival force in parallelism with the concluding imperative at the 
end of v 9.246 But it is best to see these verbs as having simple indicative force as part 
of a decree, which the believing readers are commanded to understand in v 9.247 The 
OT background of Jer. 15:2 and 43:11 supports such a decretal, indicative rendering. 

B. Baba Bathra 8b interprets Jer. 15:2 as a woe even affecting faithful Israelites: 
“captivity includes the sufferings of all.” The talmudic text also appends to the quotation of 
Jer. 15:2 the statement that ‘‘precious in the eyes of the Lord is the death of his saints.” This 
statement further links the Jeremiah passage to the perseverance of believers and is strikingly 
similar to Rev. 14:13: “blessed are the dead, those dying in the Lord from now on,” which 
immediately follows a paraphrased repetition of the exhortation at the end of 13:10. 

The variants in this verse arose out of attempts to make it less awkward syntacti- 
cally and theologically through expansion, grammatical alteration, or both. Some mss. 
add eyei before el¢ alxpadwatav (‘if any Aas captivity,” 051* MX), In addition to 
smoothing out the phraseology by adding a verb, this change reflects a scribe's desire to 
make the first couplet parallel with the second, which has a verb in both clauses. Some 
mss. transform the first clause into “if any make captive” (a1ypadwn er, 104) or “if any 
lead away into captivity” (amayet, 2351 gig vg‘! sy Ir's* Prim) to make the couplet an 
expression of punishment by means of one’s own sin. The most plausible readings are 
the shortest and most difficult: either et t1¢ cig aixparwoiay, cic aizxpodwsiav Ordyer 
(“if anyone [is destined] for captivity, to captivity he goes." A 2351 pe lat sy sa Ir) or 
el tig ele aiyparwsiav, tréyer (“if anyone [is destined] for captivity, he goes [to it],” 
p*7 & C051 M bo Bea). 

Only ms. A reads ef tic év payatpn axoxtavéijvat, adtov év paxalpn anoxtav- 
Orvau (“if anyone is to be killed by the sword, by the sword he is to be killed”). The 
first passive infinitive is changed by numerous mss. to a future or present active form 
followed by det: ef tic Ev poyaipn anoxtevei, Sei adtov év paxaipn d&noxtavOivar 
(p*?¥4 C 051* [2053] 2329 2351 MA Jat syh Ir'#; similarly anoxtewer, Se. in X 1006 
1611* 1841 1854): “if anyone will kill (kills) by the sword, it is necessary that by the 
sword he is to be killed.” As in the first couplet, these changes come from a motivation 
to express the “eye for an eye principle,” though this time with inspiration from Matt. 
26:52: “for all who take up the sword will perish by the sword."’ Therefore, the reading 
of A is more difficult to explain and is to be preferred.248 

Itis nonetheless possible that both of the readings preferred above, especially the one 
in the second couplet. could be assimilations to Jer. 15:2 (Scot elc paxarpay, cig ucyarpav 
... xo 6001 elg alyparwoiay, cic aiyyoAwolav, “as many as [are] for the sword, to the 
sword. , . and as many as [are] for captivity, to captivity” ).249 This could mean that the verse 
affirms the perseverance of saints (v 10c) through suffering (v 10a) with the assurance that 
their persecutors will be punished according to their sin (v 10b). But there is no thought of 
vindication in the immediate context, only of persecution of the faithful. Furthermore, a 
scribe assimilating the text to Jer. 15:2 would have adhered more closely to Jeremiah by 
leaving out the verbs. It is also probable that a scribe would be more familiar with the saying 
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in Matthew 26 than with Jeremiah and would have assimilated the text to the former. Charles 
also notes that the reading of codex A is more likely original because it is a literal rendering 
of a Hebrew idiom, with which scribes would have been unfamiliar and would have been 
tempted to change.*°° An allusion to Jer. 15:2 could just as easily be compatible with and 
stand behind the reading of codex A. 


The State Authorizes Its Political, Religious, and Economic Allies 
as Its Agents to Persecute the Church and to Deceive the Ungodly 
(13:11-17) 


11 In this new section John has another vision of another beast. Vv 11-17 
present the same situation as vv 1-8, but now focusing on the state’s ally, the 
second beast. There is also a renewed focus on Daniel 7. As in 13:1, this vision 
also begins with the image of an ascending beast, which is a collective recol- 
lection of the beasts of Daniel 7, especially 7:17: “these great beasts .. . are 
four kings who will arise from the earth” (cf. also 7:3a, 4b, 5a). 

As is generally accepted, this image is also a parody of the messianic 
Lamb of 5:6 and has an ironic relation with that Lamb.25! It, too, is a lamb with 
horns. But why two horns instead of the seven of the messianic Lamb in ch. 5? 
One reason is to mimic the two witnesses, two lampstands, and two olive trees 
of 11:;3-4.252 Yet the two horns also reflect the evil ruler of Daniel 8. Just as the 
first beast was described with attributes of the beasts of Daniel 7, so the descrip- 
tion of the second beast as having “two horns like a lamb” is from Dan. 8:3 
MT: “‘a ram that had two hors” (cf. also Dan. 7:7 LXX: elye &¢ xépata [‘‘he 
had horns”’]). Like the first beast, this beast speaks with the devil's full authority: 
“he was speaking as a dragon.”’ The identification of the second beast with the 
beastly kingdoms of Daniel and the dragon of Revelation 12 suggests that John 
identifies this beast also with the Roman state. 

This beast from the land has been variously identified as Satan, Antichrist, 
the Roman imperial priesthood, the Catholic Church (so the Reformers), and 
false teachers.253 The beast has primarily a religious role since it is later re- 
peatedly called “the false prophet” (16:13; 19:20; 20:10). Whereas the true 
prophet was to lead people to worship God, this prophet leads them to worship 
the state. This beast may take many forms and may at times even be equated 
with the state, as well as with false prophets in the church (as in 2:2, 14-15, 
20-24). That manifestations of the beastly false prophet occur in the church is 
also suggested by the OT, where false prophecy almost always takes place within 
the covenant community.254 This is reinforced by Christ’s prophecy that false 
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prophets and messiahs would arise in the believing community itself (Matt. 24:5, 
11 and parallels). Jesus also likened false prophets to beasts and foretold that 
“false prophets” would “come . . . in sheep’s clothing but are inwardly ravenous 
wolves” (Matt. 7:15). The image of a wolf in lamb’s clothing suggests a traitor 
within the fold of the church. Though the beast professes to represent the truth 
and appears harmless as a lamb, his inner Satanic nature is revealed through his 
speaking with the authority of the dragon, reflecting the alluring, deceptive 
speech of Satan, the dragon, that led to the sin of Adam and Eve (cf. 12:9).255 

Therefore, this imagery and background suggest deception within the 
covenant community itself. Whereas the first beast speaks loudly and defiantly 
against God, the second beast makes the first beast’s claims sound plausible and 
persuasive. False teachers in the church are encouraging compromise with the 
culture’s idolatrous institutions, which are all associated in some way with the 
Roman cult (cf. the Nicolaitans, false apostles, and Jezebel in ch. 2).256 There- 
fore, it takes a disceming Christian to detect the evil inherent in the second 
beast. 

Pagan prophets like Balaam also influenced the OT community of faith, 
as do Balaam’s pagan and pseudo-Christian counterparts (e.g., 2:14). 

Midr. Pss. 18.11 identifies Rome as Daniel’s fourth kingdom whose “voice will 
go like a serpent.”” As noted already, the second beast with “two homs like a lamb” is 
likely an allusion to Dan. 8:3 MT: ‘‘a ram that had two homs.” The ram with homs in 
Dan. 8:3 probably represents the Medo-Persian Empire (the second kingdom of Daniel 
7). Therefore, the horned beast of the fourth kingdom of Daniel 7 and the homed ram of 
the second kingdom of Danie} 8 respectively were models for John’s first and second 
beasts in Revelation 13. From John’s perspective the fourth beast of Daniel 7 was directly 
predictive of the first beast of Revelation 13, whereas the prophecy of the ram was 


probably a typological pattern for latter tyrants, such as the second beast of Revelation 
13, who would persecute God’s people. 


12 The second beast is now explicitly said to be aligned with the first 
beast, further confirming its identification with the state. He exercises the au- 
thority of the first beast. This is emphasized by saying that he exercises this 
authority “in the presence” of the first beast. This authority also comes from 
Satan (see on 13:4). The second beast uses its authority to ‘‘coerce the earth and 
those dwelling in it to worship the first beast.”’ 

The change from the future indicative npooxvvtjsovew to aorist subjunctive 


mpoorxvvjowov in 051 and M is a secondary attempt to have the more usual subjunctive 
after {va..257 


13. The idea of the second beast as a counterfeit imitation is carried on 
in v 13. His activities are described by an ironic echo of the acts of Moses, 
whose prophetic authority was validated by “great signs” (e.g., Exod. 4:17, 30; 
10:2; 11:10). Even in Exodus (7:11) Pharaoh’s magicians ‘‘did the same [signs] 
with their secret arts.”” This is reinforced in Daniel, where God is praised for 
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“doing signs and great wonders” (cf. Dan. 4:37a LXX: TOUOAL ONLEIA Xai 
Bavpcon peyéAc [“‘to do signs and great marvels” ], with Rev. 13:13a: movi 
oTelA HeycAc. [“‘he does great signs”]; see likewise Dan. 4:2; 6:28 Theod.). 
The beast’s casting of fire from heaven in the presence of people recalls the 
prophetic demonstration of Elijah (1 Kgs. 18:38-39; 2 Kgs. 1:10-14). Rev. 20:9b 
speaks of God’s “‘fire descending from heaven” to ‘‘devour” the enemy of the 
saints. Rev. 11:5 portrays the true Christian prophets with “fire proceeding out 
of their mouth” so that ‘‘it consumes their enemies” (so also Luke 9:54). There 
the fire portrays the speaking of God’s true word that convicts and judges sinners. 

Therefore, the beast poses as a spokesman for truth but is a false prophet 
and false teacher. A part of the majority text tradition interpretatively expands 
this notion by rendering v 13a as, “‘he does great signs in order that in deception 
(ev rAavn) he should make fire descend from heaven.”’258 This is part of what 
Christ prophesied in Matt. 24:24: “false messiahs and false prophcts will arise 
and will show great signs and wonders, so as to mislead, if possible, even the 
elect’’ (so likewise Matt. 7:15; 24:5, 11; 2 Thess. 2:9; 2 Pet. 2:1-3; Asc. Isa. 
4:4-10; Sib. Or. 3.63-70; Apoc. Elijah 3:1, 5-17). This prophecy, together with 
the one in Matt. 7:15 (see above on 13:11), suggests that the deception is to 
arise not just from the outside, from pagan religious influences, but also from 
inside pretenders teaching that some forms of compromise with pagan religion 
are legitimate for Christians. Paul’s development of this prophecy from Matthew 
confirms this (2 Thess. 2:3-12). 

That an inside threat by a “false apostle” is alluded to is apparent from 
the fact that the second beast’s authority is modeled on the credentials of Christ's 
apostles in that (1) the beast is a successor of his master in both ministry and 
authority (Rev. 13:12a; cf. Acts 1:1-11), (2) his attempts to persuade others to 
worship his master are inextricably linked to his master’s resurrection (Rev. 
13:12b, 14b; cf. Acts 2:22-47), and (3) he performs miraculous “‘signs’’ as 
concrete manifestations of his authority (Rev. 13:13; cf. Acts 2:43; 5:12; 
15:12).259 Perhaps the ‘‘false apostles” of 2:2 are partly in mind. This inside- 
outside threat of deception is linked to the prophecy in Dan. 11:30-37, where 
external pagan forces attack the covenant community on two fronts, both per- 
secuting saints who do not compromise their faith and penetrating the covenant 
community in some way through false teaching and persuading some to defect 
from following the true God, while remaining apparent members of the com- 
munity in order to influence others to compromise their loyalty to God and give 
their allegiance to the idolatrous state. Such compromising defection Daniel 
calls “hypocrisy” (Dan. 11:34; on the relevance of Dan. 11:30-37 see further 
below on “The Shaping of Chapter 13”). When purported Christian teachers 
take their primary cues from the surrounding culture instead of from God’s word, 


258. See Hodges and Farstad, Greek New Testament, 764, Hoskier. Text of Apocalypse Il, 
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they corrupt the covenant community spiritually by encouraging it to live by 
norms and a faith that ultimately oppose the reign of God and Christ.260 

(va may function like date (‘so that”) to denote result,26! though it may also be 
epexegetical like 6t1 (‘‘that’””), explaining what the “great signs” were. 

14. Why are the two beasts described with so many traits borrowed from 
the acts of OT prophets and God and from descriptions of God, the Lamb, and 
Christians elsewhere in the Apocalypse? The reason is thal the beasts attempt 
to validate their divine authority in a manner similar to that of true prophets (so 
also 2 Cor. 11:13-15). This is explicitly expressed with “he deceives those 
dwelling on the earth on account of the signs that were given to him to do.” In 
the light of chs. 2~3 and Daniel 7-12, the deception should be seen as occurring 
both inside and outside the church. Some mss. read “‘he deceives mine [touc 
ejLovc] who dwell on the earth,” which represents an early interpretation under- 
scoring that the focus of the deception occurs inside the church (so 051 2377 
MX). True prophets receive their inspiration and commissions as they stand 
“before the presence of the Lord” (11:4). Likewise, the false prophet receives 
his inspiration and commission as he acts ‘‘in the presence of the beast.’ 262 

The signs convince the “‘earth-dwellers”’ of his authority. The deception 
causes them to acquiesce to his command ‘‘to make an image to the beast” (for 
A£yav as “order, command, demand” see 10:9, 11; Acts 21:21). The concluding 
command of v 14c anticipates the explicit reference to Daniel 3 in v 15. The 
Daniel 3 background also best accounts for the use of A€ywv with the sense of 
“command,” since Dan. 3:4 Theod. employs Aéyetou clearly as ““command” in 
speaking of the requirement that the people worship the “image’’ “‘erected”’ by 
Nebuchadnezzar (rendering Aramaic ‘amar, ‘“‘speak"’; LXX has napayyéAAeta 
[‘‘command’’]; "amar is rendered as Agyw in the same sense also in Dan. 2:12, 
46; 5:29; 6:16). The command to perform idolatry alludes partly to the pressure 
placed on the populace and the churches in Asia Minor to give homage to the 
image of Caesar as a divine being. By the end of the first century a.D. all the 
cities addressed in the Apocalypse’s letters had temples dedicated to the deity 
of Caesar, the first established in Pergamum in 29 B.c. (see on 2:9-10, 12-13). 
Earlier, Emperor Caligula established temples dedicated to his own deity and 
even tried to place an image of himself in the holy of holies in the Jerusalem 
temple (Josephus, Ant. 18.261-62; War 2.184-87; Philo Legatio ad Gaium 184- 
96, 346-48). For their cooperation with the devil in deception, the two beasts 
will be judged (19:19-20; 7 En. 54:6). 

In the light of the influence from Daniel in vv I-11, the beast “who 
deceives” in v 14a may be an echo of the end-time king who “‘causes deceit to 
succeed by his influence” (Dan. 8:25 MT) and “by smooth words will tum to 
godlessness those who act wickedly” (Dan. 11:32 MT). Also “the signs’’ that 
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are ‘‘given’’ to the beast “to perform” are a repeated expression of the autho- 
nization pattern from Daniel 7. 

The concluding description of the beast as he ‘‘who has the wound of the 
sword and came to life” is an expanded repetition of the similar two descriptions 
of the beast as he who was “healed from the stroke of his death” (13:3, 12). 
The ingressive translation of the aorist in v 14, “he sprang to life,’’263 is sup- 
ported by 2:8 and 20:4. Our analysis of the phrase “the wound of death” in 
these two texts concluded that the expressions referred to Christ’s death and 
resurrection as that which “slew’’ the devil and his agents, the beasts (see on 
13:3, 5, 12). 

15 Again, the oft-repeated “authorization” clause of Daniel 7 appears 
(cf. esp. Dan. 7:6b LXX: t@ Onpiw xol yA@oou £6667 adtéH [‘‘on the beast, 
and speech was given to him’’]; cf. Dan. 7:4b). The second beast’s ability to 
“perform great signs” in v 14 and now its ability to give “breath” and power 
to speak to the first beast’s image recall various pseudo-magical tricks, including 
ventriloquism, false lightning, and other such phenomena, that were effectively 
used in temples of John’s time and even at the courts of Roman emperors and 
governors.2& The ‘‘signs” may also include demonic activity, since demons 
were thought to be behind idolatry (see on 9:20).265 “It was given to him to 
give breath” is a metaphorical way of affirming that the second beast was 
persuasive in demonstrating that the image of the first beast (e.g., of Caesar) 
represented the true deity, who stands behind the image and makes decrees. This 
could include magical tricks but is broader, referring to anything that convinces 
people that the image represents true deity (as in Wis. 14:18-21). Because of 
the transtemporal nature of ch. 13 seen so far, the “image” transcends narrow 
reference only to an idol of Caesar and includes any substitute for the truth of 
God in any age. : 

The description of the beast killing those who do not “worship the image” 
is inspired by Nebuchadnezzar’s command in Daniel 3 that all should worship 
his image or be killed. | Macc. 1:44-60 and 2 Macc. 6:1-9 likewise have been 
inspired by Daniel 3, in connection with the prophecies in Daniel 7-8, 11 (the 
1 Maccabees text even mentions Daniel’s “abomination of desolation’”’). Indeed, 
Daniel’s three friends refused to worship the image and were executed by fire, 
but God delivered them. The choice of this allusion is further evidence that the 
author of the Apocalypse is portraying a context of idolatry. The classes of people 
said to be under the beast’s control in v 16 also echo the groups required to 
worship Nebuchadnezzar’s image in Dan. 3:2-7. 
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Like Daniel’s three friends, Christians are being pressured by the latter-day 
Babylon, Rome, to pay homage to the image of Caesar. Some are being killed, 
while some are suffering in other ways, as vv 16-17 reveal (e.g., see also on 
1:9; 2:9-11). In the light of the exhortation in 13:9-10, the implication is that 
Christians are to persevere as did Daniel’s friends in the fire. As in Daniel 3, 
but on an escalated scale, the reward for endurance will be deliverance from 
eternal torment and exaltation with Christ. Similarly, early Jewish writings 
employed the fiery furnace episode of Daniel 3 as a model encouraging saints 
that if they endure persecution, they will be delivered through death to a heavenly 
existence and to resurrection (4 Macc. 13:9-18[17]; 16:21-25; cf. pseudo-Philo 
6:16-18, which applies the Daniel 3 account to Abraham’s suffering and physical 
deliverance). Consequently, 3 Macc. 6:6ff. records a prayer that God will deliver 
Jews enduring suffering for their faith just as he delivered “the three comrades 
in Babylonia who . . . gave their life to the fire rather than serve idols.” 

Price has concluded that “‘the establishment of the provincial cult of 
Domitian at Ephesus, with its colossal statue, is what lies behind”’ the depiction 
in Revelation 13 of believers being put to death for not worshiping the image 
of the beast. Though sounding overly confident, Price appears justified in saying 
that ‘‘no other interpretation [of Revelation 13] which fits the known geographi- 
cal and temporal contexts” is as suitable as this, especially since this event at 
Ephesus ‘“‘involved the participation of the whole province, as attested by the 
series of dedications by numerous cities.’’6 Price reasons that such large-scale 
involvement by the entire province led to unusually strong pressure on Christians 
to conform (see further below for more recent qualifications of Price’s analysis, 
though still generally supportive). 

Such a major event at Ephesus, and others like it elsewhere on varying scales, 
may explain also why John himself alludes in this chapter to the Daniel 3 narrative 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego’s refusal to bow down to the huge statue, 
which was an image of Nebuchadnezzar (esp. according to the LXX of Dan. 3:12, 
18). Possibly this event in Ephesus and the persecution it aroused inspired the early 
church to view Daniel’s three friends as protomartyrs and as models for persecuted 
Christians and the Babylonian king’s image as a prototype of the Roman emperor's 
image. In fact, there is early second-century evidence for this identification (in the 
catacombs of Rome), as well as evidence from the third and fourth centuries.267 

Price’s conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in Asia Minor the culture 
increasingly expected public expressions of loyalty to the imperial cult, and local 
civil authorities not untypically mandated by law that inhabitants of towns and 
cities show varying degrees of support for the imperial religion.268 This occurred 
especially from the time of Domitian onward. Such informal cultural pressure269 
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and formal civic insistence extended primarily to times of celebrations and 
festivals. These festive occasions were usually related to the emperor’s birthday 
or arrival at a city,?7° but were also linked to the celebrations of private asso- 
ciations or guilds.27! The festivals were held both in temples and in civic centers. 
City decrees to participate in the celebrations extended even to people being 
required to offer sacrifices on altars outside their own houses as the festival 
processions passed to their final destinations. Indeed, in Pergamum and other 
cities many imperial altars have been found, which indicates the existence of 
such civic decrees.272 Therefore, it was apparently not unusual for cities to 
prescribe that “‘all citizens had a share in the city, and in the imperial cult.”273 
Asc. Isa. 4:8, 11 also reflects the same situation at the end of the first century 
in its prediction of enforced idolatry in connection with the imminent expection 
of Nero’s retum: “all people in the world will . . . sacrifice to him . . . and he 
will set up his image before him in every city.’’274 

Against this background it is understandable that popular pressure on and 
animosity against Christians would come at times of such public festivals when 
the Christians refused to participate in these corporate expressions of idolatrous 
religio-political loyalty. Such contemporary local situations provide legitimate 
underpinning for John’s description in Revelation 13 and for the depiction of 
the phenomenon as occurring on a widespread scale, since this was the direction 
things appeared to be moving and, indeed, eventually did move.27> In fact, the 
description in Rev. 13:14-15, like Asc. Isa. 4:8, probably could not have been 
penned as even a future expectation if forms of enforced emperor worship in 
towns and cities, though perhaps selective, had not been on the increase. Whether 
or not such worship was legally expected or merely an expected form of patriotic 
expression among the populace at large is hard to know, sey both were 
probably factors to some degree. 

Charles concludes that the text is saying that all who do not worship the 
image will be killed.276 But a situation of universal martyrdom is not demanded 
by the narrative, since it is not stated that the beast’s commands will be executed 
in minute detail, nor does John assert unequivocally that all believers will 
actually be killed.277 Also, the hope of the parousia in the Apocalypse assumes 
that some saints will be living to meet Jesus when he returns.278 Christians 
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occupying positions in the military or holding political office were faced with 
special demands of emperor worship (for examples see Dio Cassius 67.14; 
Eusebius, H.E. 3.32-35; cf. Suetonius, Domitian 15). Christians denounced as 
enemies of the state were confronted with the same demands (cf. Pliny, Jo Trajan 
10.96).279 All who refused such demands usually faced capital punishment, as 
had already happened with Antipas (Rev. 2:13) and doubtless others as well (as 
implied in 6:9, 11; 12:11; 20:4, though the idea of death is figurative in these 
texts). 

Certainly not all believers found themselves in this situation, just as it 
must be assumed that many Jews refused to worship Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
yet only the three youths of Daniel 3 were actually called to account and thrown 
into the furnace for the offense.28° Not all of the Roman provincial councils 
would have necessarily enforced this punishment on all those who disobeyed, 
which is supported by Revelation 2-3, where John does not expect all the 
churches to undergo such harsh measures.28! Surely much persecution was due 
to local enthusiasm for the imperial cult, which was probably not felt throughout 
the whole of Asia Minor. 

Nevertheless, there is an implication that some form of suffering will affect 
the majority who are faithful, since we have seen elsewhere in the Apocalypse 
that ‘‘death”’ is figurative for suffering (see on 6:9). This situation of the churches 
in Asia Minor is generally relevant for all churches until the return of Christ, 
just as in the letters the historical situation of one church was generally relevant 
for the other six (so the plural “‘churches” in 2:7ff.). The transhistorical nature 
of ch. 13 is a basis for universalizing the application of vv 16-17 to all times.282 

Ms. evidence favors the aorist subjunctive nourjon instead of the future indicative 
moinoer (X 2329 2351 al vg™ss), though the subjunctive could have been added to an 
originally preceding tov noinoo (p*’"i4) because some scribes may have seen it as 
coordinate with the preceding {va xa AaAtion, whereas it is really formally coordinate 
with d00van, so that it was the beast and not the image that issued the decree of death. 

‘Perhaps not coincidentally, Nebuchadnezzar’s image in Daniel 3 was known as 
“a great dragon” (Midr. Rab. Gen. 68.13). In Midr, Rab. Cant. 7.9 §1 Nebuchadnezzar 
exhorts Danie] to “‘bow down to the image” because it is ‘‘real’’ and because it can speak 
marvelous things such as “I am the Lord thy God.” The Roman emperor Trajan is said 
to be “a descendant of Nebuchadnezzar” in his persecution of people who themselves 


are compared to the three Jews in Daniel 3 who refused to worship Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image (Midr. Rab. Eccles. 3.16 §§1-17). 

S. Friesen notes that recent examination has concluded that the colossus erected 
in Ephesus was not that of Domitian (who reigned a.p. 81-96) but of his immediate 
predecessor Titus (A.D. 79-81).283 Nevertheless, Friesen’s analysis reveals that in the 
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late first century Ephesus was where developments in emperor worship were most in 
evidence, as especially shown in the construction of the temple of the Sebastoi and the 
bath-gymnasium complex. Further, the same processes of veneration of the emperors 
were at work throughout the province at the same period. Friesen concludes that the 
cumulative effect of these developments undergirding the imperial cult in the late first 
century, including the erection of the colossus dedicated to Titus, was what John was 
conducting his polemic against in Revelation 13. 


16-17 The demand that everyone receive ‘‘a mark on their right hand or 
on their forehead” could be an allusion to the ancient practice of branding or 
tattooing disobedient slaves, soldiers (Plutarch, Pericles 26; Herodotus 7.233), 
and loyal devotees of gods of various religions (Lucian, De Syria Dea 59; 
Herodotus 2.113).284 If branding of slaves is in mind here, then the beast’s 
worshipers are seen as his property. If branding of soldiers or of religious 
devotees is in view, the worshipers are seen as his faithful followers.285 The 
mark is clearly figurative of the ways in which the state keeps check on whether 
people submit to compulsory idol worship. Possibly, as in the later persecutions 
under Diocletian and Decius, certificates were issued to those loyal to the 
emperor and participating in the required ritual of the imperial religion.286 The 
description here is of either a practice beginning to take shape even in the late 
first century or a portrayal of a policy that John anticipates will occur at some 
point in the future. 

Those not submitting to receiving the mark are unable to ‘‘buy or sell.” 
This is a reference back to 2:9 and 6:5-6, where it is said that economic measures 
are directed against Christians. In 2:9 Christians are said tu be materially ‘‘poor’’ 
because of their refusal to pay homage to trade guild deities and to Caesar’s 
image (see on 2:9-11, 14, 20-21). Persecution and even martyrdom for Christians 
would continue after John’s time (Eusebius, H.E. 5.1.56). In the new creation 
saints will be freed from such oppression (7:16-17). ; 

xa poyya (“‘mark’’) was used of the emperor’s seal on business contracts 
and the impress of the Roman ruler’s head on coins.?87 If this background is in 
mind in Revelation 13, then it enforces the metaphorical idea that the mark 
alludes to the state’s political and economic “stamp of approval,” given only to 
those who go along with its religious demands. Interestingly, Ignatius (Magne- 
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sians 5) uses a coin metaphor the way John uses the “mark’’: “there are two 
coinages, the one of God and the other of the world, and each has its proper 
stamp impressed on it, the unbelievers the stamp of this world, but the faithful 
in love the stamp of God the Father through Jesus Christ.” If the “mark” in 
Rev. 13:16-17 is to be taken literally, which is unlikely, it means that Christians 
are excluded from economic dealings because they refuse to use the common, 
yet idolatrous, means of economic dealings.?88 The ‘mark on the forehead,” 
which is ‘‘the name of the beast” and ‘the number of his name” (so v 17), is 
the parody and opposite of the “‘seal”’ in 7:3-8, which is the divine “name written 
on the foreheads” of true believers (14:1; so likewise 22:4; 3:12). 

Since the seal or name on the true believer is invisible, so also is the 
“mark” on the unbeliever. That the two are parallel in being spiritual in nature 
and are intended to be compared is evident from the immediately following 
mention of God and Christ’s name ‘“‘written on the foreheads” of the saints 
(14:1). Those who have believed in Jesus have been identified with him and are 
protected by the power of his name against ultimate deception. His name is none 
other than his very presence with them (as 22:4 makes explicit). Their refusal 
to identify with the beast will result in suffering and even death, but they will 
have the ultimate reward of eternal life (so 20:4). Those not trusting in Christ 
are identified with the beast, are under the devil’s power, and are unable to avoid 
deception by the beast (see further on 2:17). While identification with the beast 
gives them temporary prosperity in this life, they will ultimately be punished 
with eternal death (see on 14:9-11). 

The mark may also connote that the followers of Christ and the beast both 
are stamped with the image (i.e., character) of their respective leaders.289 Re- 
gardless of what precise historical identifications can be given to the mark, the 
primary focus is on spiritual identification with the Satanic beast. 

That the mark of the name is figurative and not literal is evident from the 
“blasphemous names” on the head of the beast (13:1), which figuratively con- 
note false claims to earthly divine kingship. Likewise, the point of saying that 
the beast’s worshipers have his name written on their heads is to underscore the 
fact that they pay homage to his blasphemous claims to divine kingship. Just as 
the seal and the divine name on believers connote God’s ownership and spiritual 
protection of them, so the mark and Satanic name signify those who belong to 
the devil and will undergo perdition (the same pairing of marks is found in Pss. 
Sol. 15:6-9; Ignatius, Magnesians 5:2; Isa. 44:5 LXX says that each person who 
receives God’s Spirit in the end time ‘will write in his hand, ‘I am God's’ ”’). 
And just as the divine mark ‘on the foreheads” of the righteous in Jerusalem 
protected them from destruction and its absence sentenced others to condemna- 
tion (Ezekiel 9), so it is here (for further discussion of the “mark” see on 7:2-3). 
If baptism were closely associated in John’s mind with the ‘‘mark,” then some 
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specific, concrete sign of loyalty to the beast could also be in mind.29° Neverthe- 
less, such an association is uncertain. 

God told Israel that the Torah was to be “a sign on your hand and a 
reminder on your forehead”’ to remind them continually of their commitment 
and loyalty to God (Exod. 13:9; so also Exod. 13:16; Deut. 6:8; 11:18). Hence 
Jews attach phylacteries containing portions of Scripture to their foreheads and 
arms. The NT equivalent is the invisible seal or name of God (see on 7:2-8). 
The “forehead” represents ideological commitment and the “hand” the practical 
outworking of that commitment. Likewise, as a travesty of the signs of mem- 
bership in the OT community of faith, the beast’s marks on the foreheads and 
hands of his worshipers refers to their loyal, consistent, and wholehearted com- 
mitment to him. 

The second beast is generally to be identified, with the first, as the Roman 
state (see on v 11). But it is not identical with the Roman state. Vv 11-17 show 
that the beast includes the political, religious, and economic institutions of 
Roman culture, including the culture of Asia Minor, all of which were connected 
with emperor worship. Even the patron deities of the trade guilds were worshiped 
in association with the imperial cult (see on 2:9-21). There were, therefore, few 
facets of society from which Christians could escape pressures to idolatry. 
Indeed, the state was inextricably linked to the religious, economic, and social 
facets of culture. 

The primary specific expression of the second beast in John’s time was 
the provincial councils made up of political representatives from the major 
towns. Priests of the imperial cult were probably included in these ruling bodies. 
These councils existed before the time of Rome, and Rome exercised its local 
tule through them. The foreign beast from the sea ruled through these indigenous, 
local authorities who corporately were part of the second beast.?9! 

The omission in v 17 of xai (“and”) in 8* C 1611 al vg™® sy co Ir! Prim resulted 
from a misunderstanding of the relation of v 16 to v 17. Some copyists, believing tva 
lh to be dependent on Sav, considered the xoi unnecessary. But {va p11} is dependent 
on novi at the beginning of v 16, and xai functions coordinately with iva daar, 
appropriately introducing a second thing that the second beast “causes” people to do.292 


Subjunctive S0vrto1 (“should be able’’) is supported by the best mss. (7 R AC 
1841 2351 al). But 051 and Ml have the harder reading of the indicative Svvaton (‘‘is 
able’’). 

Z Macc. 2:28-32 has a striking similarity to Rev. 13:15-17 and sheds more light 
on the situation of the Christians in Asia Minor. The evil Greek king decreed ‘that 
entrance to their [the Jews’] own temple was to be refused to all who would not sacrifice, 
that all Jews were to be registered among the common people, that those who resisted 
were to be forcibly seized and put to death, that those who were thus registered were to 
be marked on their persons by the ivy-leaf symbol of Dionysus and set apart with these 
limited rights. . . . If any should elect to enter the community of those [pagans] initiated 
in the [Dionysian] rites, they should have equal [economic and political] rights with the 
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Alexandrians. . . . Some [Jews] . . . unhesitatingly gave in to the king, and expected to 
derive some great honor from a future connection with him. A nobler spirit, however, 
prompted the majority to cling to their religious observances, and by paying money that 
they might live unmolested, they sought to escape the registration. . . . eer) 

Sweet is probably right in citing Asc. Isa. 4:1-13 as one of the earliest interpreta- 
tions of Rev. 13:4-17, since it paraphrases many of the verses.293 Bauckham contends 
that both Asc. /sa. 4 and Revelation 13 are dependent on a common tradition,2%4 which 
is possible but far from probable. Interestingly, the Asc. Isa. passage understands that 
only a remnant of the church community addressed by Revelation 13 will remain faithful: 
“the majority of those who have associated together to receive the Beloved [Christ] he 
[Beliar = Antichrist] will turn aside after him’’ (Asc. Isa. 4:9). ; 


Genuine Believers Are Exhorted to Discern True from False 
Worship in Order to Persevere in Their Faith (13:18) 


Verse 18 is one of the most debated verses in the entire book because of 
widespread disagreement over the identification and meaning of the number 
666. 


666 


15:2 (cf. 20:4) clearly shows that the number is that of the first beast, who is 
described in 13:1-8, not of the second beast, described in vv 11-16. Interpreta- 
tions of the number have fallen into three general categories.295 (1) From the 
time of the Roman Empire until the present there have been many attempts to 
calculate by gematria the number of various world leaders and identify them as 
the beast. (2) The number is also taken as chronological and as indicating the 
duration of the beast’s reign, whether it be the heathen state, Islam, the Papacy, 
or some other entity. (3) The number is taken as symbolic for the Antichrist, for 
antichristian power, or for both. 


Past Identifications by Means of Gematria 


In the languages of the ancient world, letters of the alphabet were for numerals. For 
example, the first nine letters of the Greek alphabet represented the numbers one through 
nine (a = 1, B = 2, and so forth). Gematria was the practice of representing words and 


293. Sweet, Revelation, 218. 
294. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 425-28. 
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names by the sums of their numerical equivalents. For example, in Sib. Or. 1.325, Jesus 
is represented by the number 888 (I = 10, H = 8, £ = 200, O= 70, Y = 400, E = 200).296 

Many modem scholars have attempted to identify the number 666 with Nero.297 
This cannot be calculated in Greek, but the transliteration of Greek Neron Kaisar into 
Hebrew does yield 666. This could explain the textual tradition that has the number 616 
(so C):298 a copyist may have intentionally changed the number to 616 under influence 
from the Latin form of the name Nero, which, transcribed into Hebrew characters (nré 
qsr), produces 616. 

The Greek form of Nero’s name transliterated into Hebrew (nrén qsr) produces 
666 (nun = 50, resh = 200, waw = 6, nun = 50, goph = 100, samech = 60, resh = 200), 
but the calculation is based on the defective Hebrew spelling of gsr without a yodh after 
the goph, a spelling that some argue is attested in one of the Judean scrolls299 and in the 
Talmud.* But in the scroll fragment the part of the word that would include the yodh 
is missing. We have only the initial goph following Neron. Samek and resh could be the 
following letters (g[sr]), but other letters could also be supplied. But if the broken word 
was qsr, which is possible, there does not appear to be enough space for it to include the 
yodh. Charles and others quote Jastrow’s Dictionary as attesting the spelling of gsr with 
and without the yodh. But, as Buchanan notes, Jastrow gave examples only of spellings 
with the yodh. Indeed, a concordance check of the Talmuds, the Mishnah, the Tosephta, 
and the Tannaitic Midrashim finds only a spelling with the yodh.3°! A connection with 
Nero could be pointed to by the fact that early authors, in both apocalyptic and secular 
circles, referred to Nero as a ‘“‘beast,” and the calculation of the Hebrew word for ‘‘beast” 
is 666,302 

Though quite attractive, there are several problems with identifying the number 
with Nero’s name, in addition to those cited above: (1) The Nero identification assumes 
a knowledge of the Hebrew language and its system of gematria in John’s audience, 
native Greek readers, though some of those readers were no doubt Hellenistic Jewish 
Christians.3°3 (2) Choosing the name ‘‘Caesar Nero” is too convenient for the Nero view, 
since there were many possible titles and names for Nero. (3) In transliterating a foreign 


296. For other examples from the first century see Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
275-77. : 

297. For a survey of those holding this position see Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 199-200. 

298. Almost all mss. support “‘six hundred sixty-six,” which is the probable reading. “Six 
hundred sixteen” could also have resulted from an accidental confusion of the Greek numeral 1 for 
E (xEC = 666, x16 = 616). The textual variant 616 could also be accounted for by an attempt to 
identify Caligula (Gaius Caesar) with the beast (see O. Riihle, TDNT 1, 463; Mounce, Revelation, 
264). One good ms. (2344) has “six hundred sixty-five,” which could have resulted from a scribe 
unintentionally writing x&e for x66. 

299. Hillers, ‘Scroll from Murabba‘at.” 
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the Qumran evidence and the lack of data in the Talmuds, Mishnah, Tosephta, and Tannaitic 
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name into Hebrew there is considerable latitude in putting in or leaving out or varying 
vowel letters, and there are three possible alternative equivalents for the 1.304 And why 
would John not use a Greek form instead of a Hebrew form? The Greek form of the 
names of Gaios Kaisar and Kaisar Theos also respectively add up to 616, but 616 is 
unlikely to be the original reading (see n. 298 above). (4) The earliest church fathers 
were unaware of a Nero identification.39 (5) John is not calling for intellectual, mathe- 
matical prowess in his exhortation that his readers “‘have a mind to calculate,” but for 
moral discernment to avoid evil (see further below). 

Another solution adds up the numerical value of the initials of the emperors’ names 
from Julius to Vespasian, which comes to 666 (K [‘‘Caesar”] = 20, © = 200, T = 300, T° 
= 3, K = 20, N = 50, [ = 3, O= 70). This attempt was motivated by Sib. Or. 5.1242, 
which uses a similar method of listing emperors beginning with Julius Caesar. The 
problem with this explanation is that it unjustifiably includes Galba while omitting Otho 
and Vitellius. 

Another solution is that 666 represents the calculation of the abbreviated Greek 
titles of Domitian appearing on coins (A.KAI.AOMET.ZEB.TE.). This proposal is con- 
sistent with our explanation above of the “mark” in Revelation 13. Its weakness is that 
there is no coin on which all five of the titles appear.3% 

Hartingsfeld believes the key lies in starting to calculate from the Hebrew tran- 
scription of the name Kaiser Domitianus, which is calculated to equal 616, and which is 
viewed as the original reading from which 666 later evolved.307 

Other names identified with 666 are Teitan (Titus?) and Lateinos, which could be 
synonyms for the Roman Empire.298 In this century the names of the German Kaiser 
and Hitler have also been calculated to equal 666. Among recent interesting though 
unconvincing identifications are: (1) Hebrew transliteration of Greek ho Nikolaites (“‘the 
Nicolaitans,” 2:6, 15) yields 666;309 (2) when 666 is written in Hebrew letters it spells 
a word meaning “you should destroy”;3!0 (3) the words on Roman coins summarizing 
Vespasian’s legend yield 666.3!! 


Exegetical Analysis of the Number in Its Literary Context 


All attempts to identify 666 with the literal calculation of some individual’s 
name encounter difficulty because of the metaphorical manner in which lan- 
guage and numbers are used in the Apocalypse. None of the many proposed 


304. Farrer, Rebirth of Images, 257. 
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solutions using gematria is ultimately satisfactory because there are so many 
names, ancient and modern, that come to 666.3!2 There are so many proposals 
because it is easy to tum a name into a number but hard to deduce the right 
name from a number.3!3 Salmon formulated three “‘rules’” that commentators 
have used for making any desired name equal 666: ‘First, if the proper name 
by itself will not yield it, add a title; secondly, if the sum cannot be found in 
Greek, try Hebrew, or even Latin; thirdly, do not be too particular about the 
spelling. ... We cannot infer much from the fact that a key fits the lock if it is 
a lock in which almost any key will tum.”3!4 

Therefore, the large number of conflicting solutions argues against a literal 
calculation method as ever yielding the right interpretation.3!5 If the number 
were intended to be identified with some ruler by means of such literal calcu- 
lation, it would be a rare exception from the way numbers are employed else- 
where in the Apocalypse. There is no evidence of any other number in the book 
being used in such a way. All the numbers have figurative significance and 
symbolize some spiritual reality and never involve any kind of literal gematria 
calculation (e.g., twenty-four elders, seven seals, the 144,000, three and a half 
years, two witnesses, seven heads, ten horns). This is supported from the imme- 
diately following vision of 144,000 saints with Christ’s and God’s names “writ- 
ten on their foreheads” (14:1). The placement of this verse shows that a contrast 
is intended between the beast’s name and the Lord’s name. If the latter symbol- 
izes a purely spiritual reality, which it does, then so does the former. This is true 
also of the beast’s number, since it is synonymous with his name. 

If a Hebrew or Greek gematria system of literal computation were being 
used exceptionally here, then John would have alerted his readers by writing 
something like ‘‘and the number of his name in Hebrew (or Greek) is 666.” 
Indeed, when he wants to bring his readers’ attention to a Hebrew or Greek 
name elsewhere, he clearly prefaces the name with “in Hebrew” or “in Greek” 
(as in 9:11 and 16:16).3!6 It is unlikely that John is cryptically identifying an 
emperor to avoid persecution in case his work falls into the hands of Roman 
officials. He is already in exile and not afraid of further suffering. Neither is he 
trying to protect his readers from persecution, since he is preparing them to be 
faithful witnesses, even to the point of death. 

Moreover, elsewhere John always uses &pr6ydc (“‘number’’) figuratively 
of an uncountable multitude (5:11; 7:4, 9 [the cognate verb]; 9:16 [two occur- 
rences]; 20:8). In such cases the number is not meant to be calculated. “The 
number 666” is likely no exception to John’s figurative use of numbers. The 
number seven refers to completeness and is repeated throughout the book. But 
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-666 appears only here. This suggests that the triple sixes are intended as a 
contrast with the divine sevens throughout the book and signify incompleteness 
and imperfection. Furthermore, if the number of 144,000 saints in the next verse 
has the figurative function of signifying the complete number of God’s people 
(see on 14:1), then the intentional contrast with 666 in the preceding verse would 
refer to the beast and his people as inherently incomplete. 

That “‘six’’ has the idea of incompleteness is also evident from: writings 
that interpreted the seven days of Genesis 1, by way of Ps. 90:4, as representing 
seven thousand years of world history (Barnabas 15; Irenaeus, Adversus Hae- 
reses 5.28.3; cf. b. Sanhedrin 97a). The sixth thousand was to be the time of 
Antichrist, immediately preceding the Messiah’s victorious millennial reign (cf. 
Barnabas 15).3!7 Against the background of this chronological reckoning of 
world history, Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 5.28.2) understood 666 ‘‘as a sum- 
ming up of the whole of that apostasy that has taken place during six thousand 
years.’ This idea of ‘‘six”’ is also present in the sixth seal, the sixth trumpet, 
and the sixth bowl, which all depict judgment of the beast’s followers. The 
seventh in each series depicts the consummated kingdom of Christ. Each series 
is incomplete without the seventh.318 

Charles contends that the symbolic view cannot explain why only one or 
even two sixes were not used instead of three, since one six would have achieved 
the sufficient symbolic idea of incompleteness.3!9 But the tiple repetition of 
sixes connotes the intensification of incompleteness and failure that is summed 
up in the beast more than anywhere else among fallen humanity. In the Bible 
the number three signifies completeness, as, for example, in the completeness 
of the Godhead in. Rev. 1:4-5, which is parodied by the dragon, the beast, and 
the false prophet here in ch. 13 (and in 16:13).320 Therefore, six repeated three 
times indicates the completeness of sinful incompleteness found in the beast. 
The beast epitomizes imperfection, while appearing to achieve divine perfection. 
Three sixes are a parody of the divine trinity of three sevens. That is, though 
the beast attempts to mimic God, Christ, and the prophetic Spirit of truth (cf. 
19:10), he falls short of succeeding. He cannot complete his attempts to image 
God and exalt himself above God. Sometimes “‘seven”’ is appropriately applied 
to the devil or the beast to emphasize their thoroughgoing evil nature, severe 
persecution, and universal reign of oppression (e.g., 12:3; 13:1; 17:3, 9-11). 
Sixes are used instead of sevens in 13:18 because of the repeated emphasis in 
vv 3-14 on the beast as a counterfeit Christ or prophet. Though the Satanic beasts 
appcar to imitate successfully the truth in their attempts to deceive, they remain 
thoroughly evil on the inside and fall far short of the divine character that they 
are mimicking. 
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15:2 points further to the nonliteral nature of the number 666, since there 
the same number (“the number of his name”’) is equated with the beast and 
his image. The equation has already been made in 13:17: “the one having the 
mark, [which is] the name of the beast, or (* = “that is” or ‘which is the 
same thing as’’] the number of his name.”32! One way to portray humanity 
when it perverts God’s order is through the depiction of a beast (see on 13:2). 
This is because humanity has fallen short of God’s design. The number 666 is 
an alternative image to depict such beastly imperfection. In this respect, is it 
coincidence that the numerical value in Hebrew of the Greek word @npiov 
(“beast”’) is 6662322 When believers successfully resist the beast’s deception, 
they avoid identification with the essence of his name, which is imperfection 
personified. To be identified with someone’s name is equivalent to partaking 
of that person’s character (see on 2:17). Since the seal or name of God is 
invisible, refers to a spiritual reality, and is on all true believers, so likewise 
is it the case with the beast’s number (= the mark and name in 13:17) for 
unbelievers. 

The beasts succeed at deceiving those who are not part of the genuine 
community of God. But Christians protected by Christ’s seal and name are 
provided ultimate protection from such delusion. Therefore, v 18 begins with 
an exhortation to Christians not to be taken in by falsehood, because Christ has 
given them ability to withstand it. This response is the main aim of vv 11-18: 
saints are exhorted to have spiritual ‘‘wisdom and understanding”’ to see through 
the deceptive and imperfect nature of the beast narrated in vv 11-17. This 
concluding exhortation is parallel to the exhortation concluding vv 1-9 (both 
have the verb Eyw, a metaphor for spiritual perception, and an imperative to 
perceive, in conjunction with ade... éotiv...). V 9 employs the metaphor of 
hearing to exhort believers to perceive spiritually the deceptive nature of the 
Satanic, beastly institutions to which they are being tempted to accommodate. 
The exhortation in v 18 has the identical meaning, except that the metaphor of 
an intellect able to calculate is used instead of the ear metaphor. If the exhortation 
to exercise intellect by calculating is taken literally, then the exhortation to “have 
ears to hear” must absurdly be taken in literal fashion to refer to hearing with 
physical ears! Therefore, in v 18 John is not calling for an exercise of brilliant 
intellect but for a commitment on the part of his readers to discern evil spiritual 
realities in order to protect themselves from compromise. The literary parallelism 
confirms that vv 11-17 refers to the same situation as vv 1-8, though focusing 
not on the state but on the state’s allies. 

The discussion so far points to understanding the number of the beast 
collectively rather than as a reference to an individual Antichrist figure. This is 
suggested further by the phrase d&piOpdc yp GvOpwrov éotiv, which can be 
translated individually as “‘for it is a number of a [specific] person” or, better, 
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generically as “‘for it is a number of humanity [or “as humans have”’).’323 The 
generic rendering is favored by the closest parallel, in 21:17, where GvOpanov 
is generic: the measurement of the wall in the new Jerusalem was “one hundred 
forty-four cubits, [according to] human measurement (uétpov &vOpanov), which 
is [a measurement used] by the angel” (see further on 21:17 in support of this 
rendering in contrast to other alternatives). The words &v@pwroc and dvtip 
elsewhere without the article may even be an idiom to designate something 
generic to humanity (cf. LXX of Deut. 3:11 and Isa. 8:1). 

Collins argues unpersuasively against 21:17 being a key for interpreting 
13:18 (and cites others in support of her view).324 Nevertheless, a link is 
plausible not only from the parallel phrases ‘‘number of [a] man” and ‘‘measure 
of [a] man’’ but also from the similar things that the phrases are applied to, the 
number of the beast and the measure of an angel.325 Some affirm that since 
21:17 relates human to angelic measurement, 13:18 relates the demonic to the 
current human tyranny of Rome.326 Or, alternatively, the contrast may lie be- 
tween humanity perfected and completed in the presence of God’s glory, like 
the angels, and imperfect humanity falling short of divine glory (see on 21:17 
for this significance of the number there).327 

Another similar and viable possibility is that 13:18 refers to imperfect 
humanity in its vain attempt to understand reality only from a human, fallen 
perspective (like Paul’s use of xat& odpxa [“according to the flesh”]) in 
contrast to the divine perspective represented by the angel of 21:17. In fact, the 
analysis of 21:17 below fits best with this last option, since the focus there is 
on providing a divine, angelic interpretation of what appears to the eyes as only 
a mundane, human measurement. 

In 21:17 the article is omitted with &v@pa@nov to designate the general 
system of measurement and not some esoteric kind of measuring. Likewise, the 
omission of the article in 13:18 indicates the general idea of humanity, not some 
special individual who can be discerned only through an esoteric method of 
calculation. Therefore, in both verses av@panov is a descriptive or qualitative 
genitive, so that the phrase here should be rendered ‘‘a human number” (so 
RSV) or “a number of humanity.” It is a number common to fallen humanity.328 

This generic notion is consistent with 13:1, which affirms that the beast 
has its earthly origin in the sea of fallen humanity (see also on 17:15). The beast 
is the supreme representative of unregenerate humanity, separated from God and 
unable to achieve divine likeness, but always trying. Humanity was created on 
the sixth day, but without the seventh day of rest Adam and Eve would have 
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been imperfect and incomplete. The triple six emphasizes that the beast and his 
followers fall short of God's creative purposes for humanity. Believers are to 
beware of compromise, not just with the Roman emperor, but with all the facets 
of the state in collusion with religious, economic, and social aspects of the 
idolatrous culture, which all epitomize fallen humanity. 

This explanation blunts the objection to the symbolic view that the phrase- 
ology of v 18 demands a number equalling the name of one historical in- 
dividual.329 Some believe both that John had Nero in mind and also that the 
number had a symbolic meaning, which is quite possible.330 Most cogently, 
Bauckham has argued that John used the Nero legend not to focus on an 
individual but to construct a history of a succession of emperors paralleling the 
death, resurrection, and final return of Christ; accordingly, Nero, and the imperial 
power, are symbols for any state power that overreaches its proper limits by 
trying to grasp what properly belongs only to Christ and God.33! If this is a 
viable analysis, it does not limit the symbolic meaning by applying it only to a 
first-century emperor. It allows for application to successive rulers. Someone 
like Nero, Domitian, Stalin, or Hitler would be prime historical examples of 
people that are expressions of the beast. 

The response of “‘wisdom’’ (codia) and “‘understanding” (votc) needed 
to comprehend “the number of the beast” is understood best as having its 
background in the “wise insight” (sakal) and ‘‘understanding” (bin) required in 
Daniel to comprehend latter-day visions and events. Especially in Dan. 11:33 
and 12:10 the combination of these two Hebrew words refers to the same thing 
as oodia and voic here in the Apocalypse: (1) the need for saints to have spiritual 
perception in order to comprehend (2) end-time events of tribulation (3) brought 
about by an evil king, (4) who persecutes the saints, (4) deceives others into 
acknowledging his purported sovereignty and convinces them to. spread the 
deception. Furthermore, (5) in both Daniel and Revelation this message is com- 
municated through the medium of a vision to a prophet.332 If the saints have 
such perception, they will not be deceived. 

The same response in 17:9 (also with ade [‘‘here’’], codica [‘‘wisdom’’], 
and voi [“‘mind”’]) has precisely the same meaning as here. It serves to exhort 
Christians not to be taken in by the beast’s deceptions like the rest of “the 
earth-dwellers”’ (17:8). It also functions to exhort them to perceive the symbolic 
meaning of the beast’s “seven heads,” which continues the idea from 17:7-8 
about the state’s deception (see on 17:9-10). Outside 13:18 and 17:9 codia 
(“‘wisdom’’) occurs only in 5:12 and 7:12, where “‘wisdom”’ is attributed to the 
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Lamb’s ability to plan and execute redemptive history. In 13:18 and in 17:9 
believers are to have “wisdom” to enable them to know God’s wise plan and 
to be prepared to discern divine imposters and their propagandists, which have 
been prophesied by Daniel.333 Since the exhortation in 17:9 refers to under- 
standing the figurative meaning of a number, the exhortation and number in 
13:18 are to be understood likewise. John is exhorting saints to spiritua] and 
moral discemment, not intellectual ability to solve a complex math problem. 
Unbelievers are mentally capable of solving purely mathematical problems as 
well as spiritual Christians. 

Consequently, the proper spiritual application of the triple six to wicked 
rulers and compromising institutions, as well as to false teachers, will reveal to 
believers their seductive and imperfect nature. ‘‘Wherever there is blasphemy, 
there the beast’s name is found.” 334 Christians must be aware that the spint of 
the Antichrist can express itself in the most unexpected places, even in the church 
(so 1 John 2:18, 22; 4:1-3; 2 John 7). The prophecy in Dan. 11:30-39 already 
warned that apostates from the covenant community would be allies of the 
ungodly state. Believers must be spiritually on the alert to discern such deceptive 
manifestations, which are not expected by those not cultivating divine wisdom. 
Therefore, any interpretative approach that attempts only a literal calculation of 
the number 666 in an endeavor to identify only one historical individual must 
be rejected. 

4 Ezra 12:37-38 alludes to Dan. 12:10 in saying that true saints will need 
“wisdom” and “understanding” to discern truth in the end-time trial caused by 
the Daniel 7 beast from the sea. The same thing is said in 2 Bar. 28:1 with 
respect to the last tribulation in direct connection with ‘‘Leviathan [who] will 
ascend from the sea” (cf. 2 Bar. 29:1-5). In 4 Ezra 14:13-17 the author is to 
“instruct those that are wise”’ not to love ‘‘the life that is corruptible, [to] let go 
from thee the cares of mortality,” presumably because of the same kind of 
economic persecution in view in Revelation 13. The readers of 4 Ezra 14 need 
such discernment because “truth .. . and falsehood be nigh at hand: for already 
the eagle [the beast of Daniel 7] is hastening.” These parallels confirm the 
Danielic background and support the idea that the exhortation in Rev. 13:18 
concems discernment of truth in the midst of falsehood and not a calculation 
pinpointing one specific evil individual. Nevertheless, one individual can be the 
embodiment of evil at any particular period of history, and Christians need 
spiritual wisdom to discern the danger posed by such an individual. 

If John’s readers have spiritual perception, then they will remain faithful 
and *‘come off victorious from the beast and from his image and from the number 
of his name” (15:2). To identify with the beast by worshiping his image is to 
identity with his imperfect nature, which is symbolized by the triple six. The 
victory in 15:2 must not be understood as winning a game by solving a riddle 


333. Cf. Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 207. 
334. Minear. New Earth, 260. 
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through intellectual cleverness, despite the fact that the NEB and JB render 
13:18 in a manner approaching such a perspective (JB: “There is need for 


shrewdness here; if anyone is clever enough he may interpret the number of the 
beast . . .””).335 


Irenaeus appears to be the first to have held the conclusion about the number 
argued for above (Contra Haereses 5.29-30).336 Some might argue that the Greek ex- 
pression for the beast’s number would not leave the emphatic symbolic impression of 
three sixes, as in our numeral ‘666.337 But the number still carries or connotes con- 
ceptually the repetition of three sixes — six hundreds, six tens, and six ones, as Irenaeus 
pointed out: “* ‘the number is six hundred and sixty-six,’ that is, six times a hundred, six 
times ten, and six units.” Furthermore, the repetition of && at the beginning of each number 
would still leave an impression of three repeated sixes and would still be quite suitable 
for conveying a symbolic idea.338 

The possibility that Dan. 3:1 could be echoed in the number, as suggested by 
some commentators, further supports the symbolic view.339 The image set up by the 
Babylonian king was sixty cubits high and six cubits wide. The clear allusion to this 
image in Rev. 13:15 makes plausible that the multiple sixes describing the Danielic 
image were viewed as a symbol of ungodly world power and religion and was an 
additional motivation to identify the beast with multiple sixes in 13:18. Such an 
identification may have been enhanced by the Jewish tradition that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image was a dragon and could speak (see above on 13:15). The mention in 1 Kgs. 
10:14 of 666 talents of gold accumulated by Solomon may also be in John’s field of 
reference. The 666 talents are mentioned immediately after Solomon has reached the 
peak of his kingship. After telling of such greatness, 1 Kings immediately tells how 
Solomon broke a series of God’s laws for kings (Deut. 17:14-17) by muluplying gold, 
horses, chariots, and foreign wives and by becoming involved in idolatry (1 Kgs. 
10:14-11:13).340 Consequently, the 666 from !| Kings would have served as an excel- 
lent candidate for a number to symbolize the perversion of kingship through idolatry 
and economic evil. 

666 could also be intended as a contrast with 888, the numerical value by gematria 
of the name “‘Jesus.”’ This is enforced by the fact that Jesus rose from the grave on the 
eighth day of the week, the first day of the week being reckoned also as an eighth. “Eight” 
is used in Rev. 17:11 to refer to the beast’s revival in parody of Christ's resurrection. Six 
may also recall the sixth day of the week, when Jesus was crucified and the devil appeared 
to be victorious.34! 

Similarly, a number of commentators discuss the significance of triangular numbers 
in the ancient world (e.g., 10 is the triangular of 4, since 4+ 3 + 2 + 1 = 10). The number 
666 is the triangular of a triangular: 36 is the triangular of 8 and 666 is the triangular of 


335. On some of the above points I have found agreement especially with Lenski, Revelation, 
410-17; Minear, New Earth, 256-60, the latter of whom is followed by A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 
534. 

336. For others who hold that the number 666 is symbolic in a similar manner cf. Heng- 
stenberg, Revelation II, 71-72; Mauro, Patmos Visions, 424-27, Torrance, Apocalypse Today, 86-87, 
Morris, Revelation, 174; Walvoord, Revelation. 210; Sweet, Revelation, 215, 218; Mulholland, 
Revelation, 239. Seiss. Apocalypse, 347-48; P. E. Hughes. Revelation, 154-55. 

337. As suggested by Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 208. 

338. On the latter see Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 394. 

339. E.g., Irenaeus, Contra Haereses 5.29: Hengstenberg, Revelation Il, 72. 

340. So Farrer, Rebirth of Images, 256-57. 

341. So Farrer, Revelation, 158-59. 
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36 and therefore integrally related to 8. Some believe, therefore, that 666 is another way 
of speaking of the beast who is identified as ‘‘an eighth” in 17:11.342 


THE SHAPING OF CHAPTER 13 


Revelation 13 has been shaped according to a formative Danielic influence. This 
is apparent further from a recurring threefold theological pattern in Daniel 7 and 
Revelation 13 observed by H. P. Miiller:343 (1) An agent steps forward. 
(2) Power is given to the agent (this constituting his ‘“‘authorization”). And 
(3) the effect of this giving over of power is described. For example, the ‘son 
of man”’ (1) steps forward to God’s throne (Dan. 7:13) and (2) is given authority, 
(3) the effect of which is that ‘‘all peoples, nations, and tongues serve him” and 
he possesses an eternal kingdom (7:14). 

The same threefold pattern is seen earlier in the vision of the beasts in 
Dan. 7:3-6. The first element, the stepping forward, is to be seen in the rising 
from the sea of all the beasts (7:4a, 5a, 6). Then, in each case, something is 
given over to the beasts. The authorization of the beasts in 7:4b, 6c is designated 
with the same terminology employed for the son of man’s authorization; in fact, 
the authorization clauses of 7:6c and 7:14a are almost identical, which points 
to an intention of parody or irony in the book of Daniel itself. The authorization 
of Daniel’s second beast is similar, though it takes the form of a verbal em- 
powering (7:5b). The third part of the threefold pattern is not clearly expressed 
in the case of the first three beasts, but it is implied that they make use of the 
authority that they have received. But the effect of the fourth beast’s reception 
of authority is explained in detail (vv 7ff.). 

In Revelation 13 the same threefold pattern can be observed initially in 
vv 1-8. The beast steps forward (vv 1-2a) and is given authority by the dragon 
(vv 2b, 4a) and by God (vv Sa, 5b, 7a, 7b). God is the ultimate source of authority 
in these verses (see on v 5; the same implication is to be found in the autho- 
rization clauses in Daniel 7). Only God, not the devil, sets times and seasons. 
The third element, the effect of the authorization, is given in vv 3b, 4, 6, and 8. 
The same threefold pattern is repeated in 13:11-17: (1) another beast steps 
forward (v [1) and (2) is given implicit authorization by the first beast (vv 12a, 


342. E.g., see Farrer, Revelation, 159; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 390-97; Colson, 
“Triangular Numbers in the NT”; and D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 345-52, who also discuss 
other possibilities. For further possible points of connection between 13:18 and 21:17 see Bohak, 
“Greek-Hebrew Gematrias,” and especially Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 398-400, who, eg., 
contend that the number of the beast and the number of the angel are linked in that they both involve 
: gematna method of transliterating Greek into Hebrew and then adding up the value of the Hebrew 
etters. 


343. “Formgeschichtliche Untersuchungen,” 108-11, though we qualify some of Miller's 
remarks. 
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14a), and (3) the effect of the authorization is described (vv 12b-17). The second 
and third elements of the pattern are repeated in v 15a and v 15b. 

While Miiller has observed these literary patterns from Daniel 7 in Rev- 
elation 13, he has not inquired about the literary and interpretative significance 
of his observations for Revelation 13. The use of this threefold authorization 
scheme from Daniel 7 throughout Revelation 13 supports our previous conclu- 
sion that Revelation 13 has been shaped primarily according to Daniel 7. 

In this light, the combination of an authorization clause with the idea of 
the beast’s universal worship in vv 12, 14, and 15 may be a development of the 
ironic use of Dan. 7:14 in vv 7b-8a. Furthermore, the combined concepts of 
Satanic authorization and the universal worship of Satanic figures is best seen 
through this ironic understanding of Daniel. As past commentators have ob- 
served, the dragon, the sea beast, and the land beast form a competing trinity 
with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. As the Son receives authority from 
the Father (2:27; 3:21), so the sea beast receives authority from the dragon, and 
as the Spirit glorifies the Son (John 16:14), so the second beast does with respect 
to the first beast (Rev. 13:12-15).34 The parody of the Trinity is also hinted at 
by the triple six (13:18) in imitation of but short of 777 for the divine trinity.345 
The point of the parody in Daniel and especially Revelation is that, though the 
Satanic beasts appear to feign the truth successfully in their attempts to deceive, 
they remain ever evil and never achieve the divine character that they mimic. 
The parody mocks the beasts’ blasphemous mimicry, which becomes the basis 
for their judgment at the hands of the true God (see Dan. 7:11, 22, 26-27; Rev. 
6:2; 14:14; 19:11-21). 

About two-thirds of all the OT references in Revelation 13 come from 
Daniel. Why does John draw so heavily from Daniel in describing the situation 
of the church in the world of his day? The reason is that John, like Daniel, is 
criticizing the status quo of apostasy, compromise, and syncretism. The world 
system in which the Christians of Asia Minor live is a Satanic parody of God’s 
ordering of the world. The corrupt system is characterized by the blasphemy of 
rulers who claim deity and by the apostasy of so-called Christians who acquiesce 
to the compromising demands of emperor worship and of the institutions of 
pagan society (see on 2:9, 14, 20-21). 

Those who go along with pagan society “forsake the holy covenant” (Dan. 
11:30) and are called “‘hypocrites” (Dan. 11:34b). They give allegiance to the 
self-deifying and deceiving king prophesied by Daniel (cf. Dan. 7:25 LXX, 
Theod.; 8:23-25; 11:30-39; 12:4 LXX). As also predicted in Daniel, deception 
comes not only from outside the covenant community or the church but also 
from within. This is highlighted further by Dan. 11:32 Theod., where the Jewish 
apostates instead of the evil king are those who “seduce” the faithful (cf. 


likewise Rev. 2:9, 17, 20-21; 3:9). 


344, E.g., Bruce, “Revelation,” 1616. 
345. So Torrance, Apocalypse Today, 86-87. 
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Many among the faithful who remain loyal to Christ and do not worship 
the beast will be killed, as with the maskilim (‘‘those having insight”) in Dan. 
11:33-35. Those remaining faithful in both Daniel and Revelation do so because 
they have “wisdom and understanding” to see through shallow imitations of the 
true God. Therefore, John views the apostasy, deception, and persecution proph- 
esied by Daniel as beginning to occur in his own day. As he informs Christians 
of this, they are to be all the more watchful of deception. They are to understand 
that God is the one who ultimately sends the beasts of deception to test the 
genuineness of the Christians’ faith (as argued in the comments on 6:2, 8). 
Likewise, in the history of Israel, God “tested” Israel’s love for him by sending 
false prophets “to give a sign or a wonder . . . saying, ‘let us go after other 
gods’ ” (Deut. 13:1-3; cf. Deut. 13:6-8; Rev. 13:13-14). As noted above, God is 
the ullimate force behind the actions of the beasts, as can be inferred from the 
appointed time span in v 5a, the ordained number of those who worship the 
beast in v 8, and the authorization clauses. 


For the significance in ch. 13 of the shift from past to present and future tenses 
see on 7:16-17 and 11:3, 13. 


GOD ACCOMPLISHES HIS GLORY BY REWARDING 
BELIEVERS AND PUNISHING THE BEAST AND HIS 
FOLLOWERS AT THE END OF HISTORY (14:1-15:4) 


Ch. 14 marks the end of another cycle of visions. This cycle began in ch. 12 with 
the anticipation of Chnist’s birth and ends here with the final judgment. As we have 
seen, though the section from 12:1 to 15:4 has been outlined differently by various 
commentators, it is best divided according to the repeated introductory vision 
formulas “and I saw” (xai el5ov) and “‘and behold” (xai i800). Seven sections or 
“‘signs’’ can thus be observed: (1) the conflict of the serpent with the woman and 
her seed (ch. 12), (2) the persecution by the beast from the sea (13:1-10), (3) the 
persecution of the beast from the land (13:11-18), (4) the Lamb and the 144,000 
standing on Mount Zion (14:1-5), (5) the proclamation of the gospel and of 
judgment by three angels (14:6-13), (6) the Son of man’s harvest of the earth 
(14:14-20), and (7) the saints’ victory over the sea beast and their victory song 
(15:24; see further the introductory comments on ch. 12). This division is also 
preferable because it fits better than any other into the “interlocking” technique 
observed elsewhere in the Apocalypse. The seventh section, 15:2-4, comes after 
the parenthetical introduction, in 15:1, of the next sevenfold series, the bowls. That 
introduction is resumed in 15:5. 

The greater part of chs. 12-13 concerned the persecution of believers by 
the forces of unbelief led by Satan and his two beastly allies. These allies deceive 
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multitudes into following them. Now ch. 14, together with 15:2-4, shows the 
final reward of the persecuted faithful and the final punishment of the beast and 
those who follow him. Reward and punishment are repeated alternately for 
emphasis and to express more fully their various facets. The segment ends with 
the saints’ victory over the beast and praise of God's glory (15:2-4). God is 
glorified because he is the one who has judged the beast and enabled the saints 
to defeat him. 

Therefore, everything narrated in chs. 12-14 and 15:2-4 is intended to 
accomplish the end result of the glory of God. The same design has been 
observed in chs. 4-5 and in the seals and trumpets sections (chs. 6-11). It is 
best to view 14:1-20; 15:2-4 as another prophetic narration of the actual, future 
final judgment and reward (as in 6:12-17; 8:1; LL: 15-19) rather thana parentheti- 
cal prolepsis in the midst of an overall chronological presentation of end-time 
events. Krodel notes that this is ‘‘another indication that the sequence of visions 
... 1S not identical with the sequence of time.” 346 


God and Christ’s Presence with Believers Secures Their Ultimate 
Identification with the Lamb, Their Redemption, and Their 
Persevering Righteousness (14:1-5) 


1 The immediate juxtaposition of the Lamb in 14:1 to the beasts of ch. 13 
serves the contrast between the two sides. The point of the contrast is to em- 
phasize that Jesus is the true Lamb to whom allegiance is to be given in contrast 
to the false lamb of 13:11 and the first beast. 

The Lamb is seen “standing” on Mount Zion (the participle éotdg func- 
tions as a finite verb).47 His location on Zion emphasizes his genuineness, since 
that is one of the names for the true city of God in the OT (siyydn, about one 
hundred fifty-five OT occurrences). Rarely does the name refer to a place of sin 
and judgment, ‘‘Jerusalem”’ being the term reserved primarily for that reference. 
It is used of God’s dwelling in the temple and as a term for the people of God. 
But it most commonly refers to the city that God will establish and rule over at 
the end of the age, which subsumes and escalates the prior two ideas.348 

The fuller name ‘“‘Mount Zion”’ in distinction to “Zion’”’ by itself occurs 
only nineteen times in the OT, at least nine of which allude to a remnant being 
saved, in connection with either God's name (the remnant being saved for the 
sake of God’s name or by calling on his name) or God’s sovereign rule, some- 


346. Krodel, Revelation, 268. For the view that 14:1-20 and 15:2-4 interrupt a broader 
chronological portraya! and are parenthetically proleptic of climactic latter-day events in subsequent 
chapters see Charles, Revelation Il, 26-27; 1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 661, Moffatt, “Revelation,” 
435, 442: Rist, Revelation.” 477; Harrington, Revelation, 187-B8, 193; Ladd, Revelation, 188-89, 
203; and Boring, Revelation, 168-69. 

347. So Mussies. Morphology, 325, 350. 
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times both (2 Kgs. 19:31; Isa. 4:2-3, 10:12, 20; 37:30-32; Joel 2:32 [= 3:5]; 
Obad. 17, 21; Mic. 4:5-8; Pss. 48:2, 10-11; 74:2, 7; see below for further 
references and discussion). 

In the last days God will “install” his “Messiah” and ‘King on Zion, my 
{God’s] holy mountain.” Then the Messiah will judge the ungodly and will be 
a place of refuge for those who fear him (Ps. 2:6-12). On this OT basis 4 Ezra 
13:25-52 (cf. v 36) and 2 Bar. 40 speak of the “Son” and “Messiah” standing 
on “Mount Zion” at the end time judging the unrighteous and ‘‘defending” or 
“protecting” the remnant (those who “remain” or the “‘rest’’). In 4 Ezra 13 the 
remnant are from the ten tribes, like the 144,000 gathered from the “earth” and 
from “humanity” in Rev. 14:3-4 and from the twelve tribes in Rev. 7:4-8. 

Against this OT and Jewish background, ‘Mount Zion” in Rev. 14:1 is 
to be seen as the end-time city where God dwells with and provides security for 
the remnant, the ‘144,000 who have been bought out from the earth.” Possibly 
this is a symbol of Christ’s presence with his people on earth throughout history 
(cf. 3:12).349 Interestingly, OT prophecies of Yahweh’s salvation of Israel at 
Mount Zion are viewed as having begun fulfillment during the church age 
elsewhere in the NT (Acts 2:16-21; 13:33; Heb. 1:1-5; Rev. 2:26-27; 12:5). That 
the same notion of latter-day inaugurated fulfillment is conveyed here is sup- 
ported by the observation that vv 1-5 are in contrast to what is said of the beast 
and his worshipers in ch. 13, those who dwell on earth during the same period 
of the church age. Accordingly, Zion could be the ideal, heavenly city to which 
saints aspire during the course of the church age (Gal. 4:25-27; Heb. 12:22-23). 
Therefore, deceased, glorified saints who have attained standing in that city may 
be in view here. This is supported by the fact that al! the other references to the 
Lamb place him in heaven (in 7:9-14, with the redeemed multitudes). Further- 
more, when Christ is associated with his people on earth elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse, it is only through his prophetic word.35° 

But 14:1 could also refer to the earthly Zion, where the Messiah will defeat 
the foe at the end of time directly before the final consummation (as in 2 Bar. 
40:1; 4 Ezra 13:35-39). For example, Walvoord locates the city on the old earth 
where Christ’s millennial reign is centered.35! A third possibility is that Zion is 
identical to the new Jerusalem (ch. 21), which ‘‘comes down out of heaven’”’ 
and becomes part of the new creation after the destruction of the old creation. 
Probably the most balanced assessment is that an ‘‘already-and-not-yet”’ end- 
time view of Zion is in mind, which would be consistent with 7:9-17, since that 
vision blends past, present, and future (see the comments on 7:16-17).352 

It is beyond coincidence that a “new name’”’ is repeatedly associated with 


349. Rissi, Time and History, 90; Hailey, Revelation, 301-2; Krodel, Revelation, 261. 
350. So Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 40-41. 
351. Walvoord, Revelation, 214-15. 
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eschatological Zion. The city is to be given various new names (Isa. 62:2; 65:15 
LXX; cf. 56:5), all of which express the new nature of the restored city — for 
example, ‘‘my delight is in her’ (Isa. 62:4), “city that is not forsaken” (Isa. 
62:12), “throne of Yahweh” (Jer. 3:17), “Yahweh our righteousness” (Jer. 
33:16), and ‘* Yahweh is there” (Ezek. 48:35).353 This OT background suggests 
that the divine name written on believers is a figurative way of speaking of 
God’s presence with his people, which protects them. We have reached the same 
conclusion with regard to the ‘“‘new name” (see on 2:17) and the seal (7:2-3), 
and this will be clarified further by 22:4: ‘‘they will see his face, and his name 
[will be] on their foreheads” (cf. 21:3). Likewise, in 3:12 Christ emphasizes the 
idea of security by saying that he will write on the overcomer “the name of my 
God and the name of the city of my God . . . and my new name,” and meta- 
phorically equates this with making the ‘“‘overcomer” an immovable “pillar in 
the temple of my God.” 

Since Zion was also where God sat enthroned in Israel’s temple, the 
Lamb’s position on Zion shows that he is the only true claimant to the throne 
of the cosmos. The mention of ‘‘his father’ together with the Lamb further 
confirms Christ as the only legitimate heir to the throne at Zion in future 
fulfillment of Ps. 2:6-9. In fact, Acts 13:32-35; Heb. 1:2-5; and Rev. 2:26-28 
and 12:5 apply the Psalm 2 text to the resurrection and subsequent reign of 
Christ (so likewise b. Sukkoth 52a with respect to a future resurrection of the 
Messiah). 

The names of Christ and of the Father, written on the foreheads of the 
144,000, are in contrast with “the name of the beast,’ wntten ‘‘on the foreheads” 
of unbelievers (13:16-17). The number 144,000 connotes the completeness of 
God’s true people, in antithesis to the 666 on the foreheads of the beast’s 
followers, which connotes their incompleteness in achieving the divine design 
for humanity. As in 7:4-9, the 144,000 are not a remnant of ethnic Jews at the 
end of the age or a remnant of the church. They are rather the totality of God’s 
people throughout the ages, viewed as true Israelites (for extended discussion 
of this figurative meaning see on 7:4-9).354 Charles views the group as the entire 
community of resurrected martyrs,355 and Bauckham identifies them with a 
“firstfruits” remnant whose witness will lead to the conversion of more people 
later.356 But to limit the number to a select group of believers dilutes the 
figurative force of completeness connoted by the number. 

The lack of the article before ‘144,000’ does not distinguish this group 
from the one in 7:4-9, where the article does occur.45? Throughout the Apoca- 
lypse images are repeated, sometimes without the article in later occurrences 


353. For further OT references see G. Fohrer, TDNT VII, 315. 
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(cf. “Son of man” in 1:13 and 14:14; “mark” in 13:16-17 and 14:9; ‘‘glass sea” 
in 4:6 and 15:2; “the whore” in 17:1 and ‘‘a woman” in 17:3; “beast” in 17:3).358 
An article of previous reference is not needed here, since other features in the 
scene point clearly enough back to 7:4-9. 

In the interpretative paraphrase of Rev. 7:1-17 in 4 Ezra 2:33-48 (mid-third 
century A.D.) both those “sealed” in 7:3-8 and and the “great multitude” in 
7-9ff. are understood to be Gentile citizens of ‘‘Zion.” Strikingly, 4 Ezra 2:38-40 
speaks of “the number of those who had been sealed” as “the full number . . . 
[of] Zion,” and reiterates the idea in v 41 (‘the number of your children . . . is 
full’). This ‘“‘great multitude” Ezra “could not number” (v 42), This is an early 
interpretation of the 144,000 as a figurative number of completeness referring 
to the church as the true Israel. That 4 Ezra 2 is also a commentary on Rev. 
14:1-4 is clear from the mention of “the Son of God” and ‘‘a great multitude” 
standing ‘‘on Mount Zion,” and the latter “praising the Lord with songs” (vv 
42, 47). Indeed, Rev. 22:4 affirms that those who have “his name on their 
foreheads” are the entire community of the redeemed from throughout history. 
This is confirmed by Apoc. Elijah 1:9, which says with respect to the entire 
group of God’s people at the end of time, “J will write my name on their 
forehead,” and Testament of Solomon 17:4 suggests a similar notion. In both 
texts the power of this name on the forehead is said to protect believers from 
the deceptive influences of the powers of evil. The names on the forehead in 
Rev. 14:1 probably have the same function, as implied by 14:8-11, which says 
that those with the beast’s mark on their foreheads worship the beast and will 
be punished by eternal fire. 

The names of Christ and God inscnbed on Chnstians’ foreheads is equiv- 
alent to the seal placed on the foreheads of the 144,000 in 7:1-8. copayito 
(‘‘seal’’) carries the sense of ‘‘protect,’’ which includes the idea of “‘authenticate”’ 
and “designate ownership of.’ Therefore, the ‘‘seal” or “name’’ empowers 
saints to persevere through adversity, which authenticates their profession of 
faith as genuine and shows that they truly belong to God. The seal is a symbol 
of allegiance,35? but it is also emblematic of God’s power, which has enabled 
believers to maintain their allegiance to the Lamb in the first place. The equation 
of the seal with the divine name is confirmed by the fact that the ‘“‘mark” (= the 
seal) of the beast on the foreheads of unbelievers in 13:17 is identified as “‘the 
name of the beast,” and in 14:9-11 ‘ta mark on his [the beast-worshiper’s] . . . 
forehead”’ is also called ‘‘the mark of his [the beast’s] name.” And, as we have 
seen in 2:17, identification with the divine name actually begins when Christ 
reveals himself to people and they confess his name. When this occurs, they 
have a new spiritual status and have been given “power . . . not to deny his 
name” (3:8-10) and to persevere through the final tribulation (cf. 3:8-10; 2:13a). 
Hence, the seal empowers the 144,000 to perform the role of witness intended 
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for true Israel (e.g., Isa. 42:6-7; 49:6; 51:4-8).360 Therefore, the divine “name” 

and the “seal” are marks of genuine membership in the community of the 

redeemed, without which entry into the eternal Zion is impossible. Therefore, 

the entire community of the redeemed, not just a part of the community, is- 
pictured here. 

Hermas, Similitudes 9.16-17, equates “the name of the Son of God” with ‘“‘the 
seal of the Son of God.” For further arguments for the equivalence of the “seal” of ch. 
7 and the ‘“‘name” here, see on 7:2-3. 

In addition to the texts cited above showing the association of “Mount Zion” with 
the salvation of a remnant, sometimes in connection with God’s name and God’s 
sovereign rule, Isa. 24:23 is also significant in relation to Rev. 14:1-3: “The Lord of 
hosts will reign on Mount Zion ... and his glory will be before his elders” (cf. Isa. 
2:2-3). The same idea is conveyed when Zion is referred to explicitly or implicitly as 
“the holy mountain,” especially with respect to the salvation of a remnant (Obad. 17; 
Joel 3:16-17; Zeph. 3:9-20; Zech. 8:2-7; cf. also Psalm 99; Joel 2:1-17, as well as Isa. 
11:9; 27:12-13; 56:7-8; 57:13; 66:19-20; Jer. 38:7, 11-12 LXX; Ezek. 20:40-41). The 
references in the OT to “Zion” rather than ‘Mount Zion” do not explicitly mention the 
deliverance of a remnant. “Mount Zion’’ appears to occur when emphasis is placed on 
the deliverance of a remnant and their protection in the mountain fortress. The aspect of 
security with reference to this name is emphasized in Pss. 48:2-14; 125:1-3 (cf. also Jub. 
1:28-29 and 4:26 with reference to the eternal conditions of the new creation; Zion was 
known as a “city of refuge’; cf. Zech. 2:14[10]-16[12] L&XX; Jos. Asen. 15:7; 17:6). 
Psalms 3, 15, and 43 allude to the “holy mountain” with the same meaning of refuge. 

Mount Zion is also where God delivered Abraham’s “‘firstbom” through a ‘‘sheep” 
with homs, thus guaranteeing the fulfillment of the promise of many offspring for 
Abraham (Jub. 18:7-16). The conviction that “firstfruits’” will never again be offered on 
Mount Zion (2 Bar. 10:10) is reversed in Rev. 14:4. 

p47 051 1854 MA sa omit 10 &pviov éatdc éxt because a scribe’s eye skipped to 
the following t6 and resumed with tO dpoc. 

A seal (odpayidoc), “holiness of the Lorp,” was engraved “on the forehead” of 
Aaron to make the offerings of Israel ‘‘continually acceptable . . . before the Lorn.” The 
mark or seal on the forehead of the redeemed on Mount Zion makes them continually 
acceptable before the Lord as “‘firstfruit’’ offerings. 

2-3 The 144,000 praise God by “playing harps” and singing a new song. 
Later Jewish sources foresaw that God would be praised by harps and ‘‘a new 
song” in the messianic days and in the ‘‘world to come” (Midr. Rab. Num. 15.11 
and b. Arakhin 13b). The images of harpists and a heavenly host “singing a new 
song” occur elsewhere in the Apocalypse only in 5:8-9 and 15:2-3 (in the latter 
“the song of Moses and the Lamb”’). In both places the images connote the 
redeemed saints’ praise in response to “victory” (vixéw in 5:5 and 15:2), victory 
over sin in ch. 5, victory over the ‘“‘beast and . . . his image and . . . the number 
of his name” in ch. 15. This end-time praise on Zion was prophesied in the OT 


(Isa. 35:10). 

Therefore, the imagery in Rev. 14:2-3 portrays redeemed saints praising 
God for the victory he has won for them over sin and the beast, though the 
victory over the beast is not explicitly mentioned until 15:1-3. The victory over 
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judgment due to sin and over the beast is spoken of twice through the metaphor 
of “purchasing” (&yopéCw, vv 3-4), which is also used of victory over the 
penalty of sin in 5:9: “you [the Lamb] were slain and you purchased for God 
by your blood some from every tribe, tongue, people, and nation.” 

Therefore, what John now “‘hears" in v 2 interprets what he saw in v 1 
(for the pattern of sayings interpreting visions and vice versa see on 5:5-7; 
12:10). What we have seen in the OT and Jewish background of the latter-day 
Mount Zion in v 1 is now expressed. Mount Zion is where the redeemed remnant 
from throughout the world have found divine refuge and have been delivered 
from their enemy, whom God has defeated (cf. Ps. 2:6-12; 4 Ezra 13:25-52; 
2 Bar. 40). The consummate victory and deliverance have finally come. 

In the OT the “new song” was always an expression of praise for God’s 
victory over the enemy, which sometimes included thanksgiving for his work 
of creation (cf. Pss. 33:3; 40:3; 96:1; 98:1; 144:9; 149:1; Isa. 42:10). Jewish 
writings applied the ‘‘new song” of Pss. 33:3; 98:1; 144:9; 149:1 and Isa. 42:10 
to the time of the coming of the Messiah in the world to come (Midr. Rab. Exod. 
23.11; Midr. Rab. Num. 15.11; Tanhuma Gen. 1.32; b. Arakhin 13b), after the 
redemption (Mids. Pss. 1.20), the resurrection of Israel (Midr. Pss. 104.23), and 
the defeat of the fourth kingdom (Midr. Pss. 18.5). Now the ‘‘new song” is sung 
again, but on an escalated scale and for the last time. Vv 1-5 focus, then, not 
only on an ideal description of the church throughout the ages but also on the 
end of the age, when at last the church will have been redeemed fully. 

The voices are so loud that they echo throughout the halls of heaven. They 
are likened to “the sound of many waters” and “the sound of great thunder.” 
A nearly identical expression occurs in 19:6 in reference to the victorious reign 
of God after he has judged “the great harlot’: 


14:2 19:6 
Hxovoa... ds davtiv bdatav TOA- Txovoa... a> dwvty bdatwV TOA- 
dav xal d> dwviv Bpovtiic Ov xai ws pwviv Bpovtdv 
peyaans (“I heard... as a sound ioyvpav (“I heard... as a sound 
of many waters and as a sound of of many waters and as a sound of 
great thunder’) mighty thunders”’) 


In both places we see the same idea of the saints’ praise of God’s kingship and 
defeat of the beast (note that Babylon's defeat comes into view in 14:8 and the 
Judicial image of ‘smoke rising forever and ever’ in 14:11). The song of 19:2-6 
may be an expansion of the song here.36! 

The chorus is so loud because it originates from the “great multitude that 
no one was able to count, from every nation, tribe, people, and tongue” (7:9), 
those whom Christ “‘purchased” (see 5:9). The voices are so loud because they 
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come from such a multitudinous host, not a mere literal 144,000, but the full 
number of the redeemed of all ages. Whereas in 5:8-10 the four cherubim and 
the elders sing the “new song,” here the throng of the saved sings the song. 
This is further evidence that the cherubim and elders represent the saints in 
heaven (see on 4:4, 6 — though some see angels as the source of the song in 
14:2-3). 

Just as only those redeemed by Christ can know the “new name” of God 
that they possess (2:17), so only those who have experienced Christ’s redemption 
can “‘learn” the ‘new song”’ and sing it. 

That John hears the song coming “‘from heaven’? does not contradict the 
earlier conclusion that the redeemed are pictured residing in the inaugurated and 
consummated new Zion. The song may initially arise from angels in heaven, 
and then the redeemed learn it and also sing. But because of the similarity of 
vv 2-3 to 15:2-3, the redeemed themselves could be the original authors of the 
heavenly song. In this case, the heavenly origin of the song may be just part of 
the visionary-auditory apocalyptic framework within which John perceives 
divine revelation. Accordingly, “heaven” is not a geographical reference as 
much as it is a reference to the other dimension from which revelation comes. 
Or it could be another reference to Mount Zion (v 1) or the heavenly Jerusalem 
in its preconsummate, as well as consummated, form (as in 21:2, 10ff.). 

The participle x18apiGovtwv (“harping”) functions as a finite verb and so is 
continued by the finite verb GSovoiv (“they sing’) in v 3. The coordination of the 
participle with the finite verb may be Semitic style>2 (for similar Semitic syntax see 
2:2, 9, 20; 7:14; 15:2-3), though such constructions are well attested also in classical 
Greek 363 

The shift from past tense (elSov) in v | to present tense (&50v0v) in the narration 
of the vision may represent a shift from recollecting a past vision to seeing presently in 
the mind’s eye what was seen (see further on 7:16-17).364 On the other hand, the present 
tense may be a historic present, so that no shift in time is reflected.465 ‘ 

1 dwvr tv is changed to ¢wvnv in some textual witnesses in order to bring it into 
concord with oavtv in the preceding clause (so p*? 2053 IMA). In the following clause 
ga@vnv is also inserted to make explicit that the harp music is to be identified with the 
two preceding occurrences of ¢wvtiv (so p*? 2053). 

The concluding phrase of v 3, “those who have been purchased from the earth” 
(of fyopaopévor Gnd THs yic) begins with an adjectival perfect participle in which the 
force of the perfect connotes the completion of the action of redemption and the resulting 
redeemed condition of the saints, though the latter is uppermost in mind.36 The notion 
of completed action may be implied by the past tense form of &yopaCw in v 4. 

4a A threefold description of ‘those who have been purchased from the 


earth” (v 3) now follows. Each description is introduced by odtot (“‘these’’), 


362. So Charles, Revelation Il, 7; S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 67. 

363. MHT, II, 428-29. Porter. Verbal Aspect, 140 contends that the same phenomenon of the 
resolution of a participle into a finite verb can be paralleled “from Homer through to the papyri.”” 
Mussies, Morphology, 327, argues against such coordination in the passage. 
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which refers back to oi tyyopacpévot at the end of v 3. The third description 
repeats that these are people who “were purchased from among people,” form- 
ing an inclusio together with the conclusion of v 3, emphasizing that the middle 
two descriptions are attributes demonstrated on earth by all who are truly 
redeemed. 

First, they are those who ‘‘were not polluted by women, for they are 
virgins.” The meaning of “‘polluted” and “virgins” has been hotly debated. 

Literal Views. Some see in ‘‘virgins’’ a literal reference to a group of 
celibate Christian men? or to celibate Christian men and women (cf. Matt. 
19:12).368 One problem with these literal views is that nowhere else does 
Scripture view sexual relations within the bond of marriage as sinful.36? Further- 
more, if the 144,000 is a symbol for the entire people of God, that would mean 
that John required celibacy for the whole church, which is improbable.370 

Neither does the verse more generally refer to those, whether married or 
unmarried, who have abstained only from literal sexual immorality. Closer to 
the intended idea, though still too literal, is Carrington’s proposal that the notion 
concems Christians who abstained from the sexual rites connected with pagan 
temples and idolatry (though he remains open to a more figurative understand- 
ing).371 

Figurative Views. Caird argues that the symbolism of v 4 is based on the 
background of Israelite soldiers being required to preserve ceremonial purity 
before battle (e.g., Deut. 23:9-10; 1 Sam. 21:5; 2 Sam. 11:8-11; 1QM VII.3-6,; 
other purposes sometimes required such purity: Exod. 19:15; Lev. 15:16-18). 
He concludes that now the power inherent in Christian warfare lies in self- 
sacrifice in imitation of the Lamb.372 While possible, this does not account for 
the dominating metaphor of virginity, which is an essential part of the sym- 
bolism (note the explanatory clause introduced by yép). 

Nevertheless, Bauckham has developed further Caird’s idea and has pre- 
sented the most plausible case for the 144,000 in v 1 and those described in vv 
4-5 being Christians fighting in an ironic holy war.373 But Caird and Bauckham 
limit unnecessarily the 144,000 to a remnant of the true church. Nevertheless, 
the link between the 144,000 in 14:1 and 7:4-8 bears out to some degree a holy 
war idea, since the concept of holy warriors is clear in 7:4-8. The holy war 
theme receives further confirmation from the parallel between 14:4 (“‘those who 
follow [&xoAov6éw] the Lamb wherever he goes’’) and 19:14, the latter por- 


367. Moffatt, ‘‘Revelation,” 436; Kiddle, Revelation, 267-70; Glasson, Revelation, 85; and 
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traying Christians as an army following their military, messianic leader: “the 
armies in heaven, clothed in fine linen, white and pure, were following him 
[Christ] on white horses.’’374 

In the final analysis, it is preferable to understand napGévot (“virgins”) 
as a metaphor of all true saints who have not compromised in various ways with 
the world because they have remained loyal as a virgin bride to her betrothed 
(as in 19:7-9; 21:2; 2 Cor. 11:2).375 Of course, this must be the case if the 
conclusion already reached above is correct that the 144,000 represent all true 
believers.376 Satake notes that in the only other places in the text where saints 
surround Chnist (7:9, 17; 19:8-9), it is always the whole redeemed community 
that does so.377 Additionally, if the 144,000 is a figurative number for complete- 
ness, why should not the mention of “‘virgins” also be figurative in like manner? 
Britsch agrees, though he mentions the possibility that a literal group of virgins 
could be mentioned as metonymous for the whole redeemed community.378 That 
Jerusalem and the picture of a “‘prepared bride” are both figurative for the entire 
church in 21:2 enforces an all-inclusive symbolic interpretation of the ‘“‘virgins”’ 
here. 

This figurative view is enforced even further by the fact that not only is 
Jerusalem as a bride based on the OT (see on 21:2) but “‘virgin’’ is repeatedly 
applied to the nation of Israel in the OT (“virgin of Israel” and similar phrases 
in 2 Kgs. 19:21; Isa. 37:22; Jer. 14:17; 18:13; 31:4, 13, 21; Lam. 1:15; 2:13; 
Amos 5:2). The Hebrew for ‘‘virgin” in the majority of passages is rendered in 
the LXX by nap@évoc. Possibly even in the background is Jeremiah 31, where 
the same word is used three times for Israel’s future purity in a context in which 
Israel’s restoration is predicted with themes similar to those of Rev. 14:1-4: 
(1) Israel is to ‘sing aloud” about its salvation (Jer. 31:7) and (2) “shout for 
joy on the height of Zion’”’ (v 12), where they will be with God (v 6); (3) they 
have been saved as a “remnant” (v 7); (4) they are God’s ‘“‘firstborn’”’ (v 9; see 
below on the association of ‘firstbom” with ‘‘firstfruits”). That at least the 
broad background of Israel as “virgin” may well be in mind is further suggested 
by the fact that behind the notion of “defilement” in Rev. 14:4 is OT Israel’s 
defilement with idolatry (see below) and that the same notion is ready at hand 
in 14:8-11. Additionally, “virgin” as a veiled allusion to the new Israel in 14:4 
fits admirably with the temptation to commit immorality with national Babylon, 
which is also figurative in context (14:8). 

Hap@évot is masculine to conform to the preceding obtoi and oi 
Tryopaopévot, which themselves may have been changed from a feminine 
“144,000” because in the OT the representatives of the twelve tribes of Israel 
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were men379 (1QS# 2.11-17 says that Ps. 2:7 will be fulfilled when the Messiah 
comes to Qumran and the male “‘heads” of “‘the tribes of Israel sit before him’’). 
Tlapeévor could also be masculine as part of a picture of those have not had 
(figurative) illegitimate intercourse with “the great harlot” (17:1), “Babylon the 
Great . .. who has made all the nations drink of the wine of the passion of her 
immorality” (14:8). Also included is the idea of abstaining from imperial and 
regional idolatries. That the metaphorical description of Babylon as a harlot is 
developed further in 14:8, right after 14:1-4, and in 17:1-5 shows that the 
portrayal of virgin saints is also figurative.380 The harlot metaphor in 14:8 is a 
development of the immoral “women” (yovaixav) of v 4 with whom Christian 
virgins have not been defiled. The two metaphors of an immoral ‘‘woman”’ 
(yovn) and a “harlot” (népvn) are repeatedly equated in 17:1-9, 15-18 in con- 
tinuation of the pictures in 14:4, 8. Alford argues against this connection on the 
basis that yovy is plural in 14:4 and singular in ch. 17,38! but this disregards the 
corporate nature of images in Revelation (e.g., yowt in 12:1; 19:7; and 21:9 is 
certainly corporate) and the description in 17:5 of the Babylonian woman as 
“the mother of harlots.”’ 

In the OT Israel’s idolatries and political and economic practices are 
pictured as “‘harlotry” (Ezekiel 23; similarly Jer. 3:1-10; cf. Hos. 1:2). Israel’s 
idolatry was also referred to as ‘‘defilement’’ (LoAvva, L6Avvotg, and LoAvapH6g 
in Isa. 65:4; Jer. 23:15; 51:4; 1 Esdr. 8:80[83]). The Apocalypse has spoken 
earlier of preventing ‘‘pollution” in reference to Christians who have not iden- 
tified with idolatrous institutions such as emperor worship or trade guild idolatry 
(see on 2:9, 13-15, 20; cf. poAbve in 3:4 and 14:4; see on 3:4-5). In the same 
way, in 2:14, 20-22 nopveia (‘fornication’) is a metaphor referring primarily 
to believers being tempted to engage in spiritual intercourse with pagan gods 
(see on 2:14). mopvedw and the cognate noun in 18:3, 9; 19:2 are likewise 
metaphorical. Perhaps illicit spiritual intercourse with the ‘woman Jezebel”’ the 
prophetess is also included in the reference to avoidance of pollution with 
“women” in 14:4,382 

Likewise, Paul wants believers to be presented as a ‘‘pure virgin’’ (rap- 
Gévov cyvtiv) to Christ by warning them to avoid “the serpent’s deception” and 
a perverted gospel, which Satan introduces into the church through his “‘false 
apostles . . . disguising themselves as apostles of Christ” (2 Cor. 11:2-4, 13-15). 
mapGévoc is also used metaphorically of faithful Christians in Ignatius, Smyr- 
neans 13:1. In Hermas, Similitudes 9.11-16 those ‘‘bearing the name of the Son 
of God” also bear the fruits of the Spirit, which are figuratively called “virgins” 
because they are virginal virtues (see below for other such uses of map@évoc). 
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The Apocalypse’s seven churches experienced incursions encouraging 
compliance with forms of idolatry like those in Paul’s Corinth. To acquiesce 
would be to deny Christ and commit oneself to another allegiance, which is 
spiritual immorality. That the group described in 14:1-5 is in contrast with the 
beast-worshipers in 13:11-18 also suggests that the idea of virgins is figurative, 
since the followers of the beast are guilty primarily not of immorality but of 
idolatry. Consequently, the followers of the Lamb are primarily characterized 
by loyalty to him and not idolatry of the beast, and virginity is one way of 
portraying that loyalty.383 

Philo uses map@évog (‘‘virgin’’) in the singular and plural of men and women who 
have ‘‘a truly virgin nature .. . that is undefiled” and possess “virgin virtues” (rapOévor 
d&petot) because ‘God holds converse with them” (De Cherubim 49-52, cf. Quaestiones 
et Solutiones in Genesin 4.99). Fiorenza contends that in De Cherubim 49-50 the mascu- 
line form of ‘‘virgins” is a metaphor for God’s people and a precedent for the use in Rev. 
14:4,384 Philo’s Quaestiones er solutiones in Exodum 2.3, 46 speaks of Moses’ being 
called by God up to Mount Sinai as a “second birth” and “‘divine birth,” which ‘“‘happened 
... in accordance with the ever-virginal nature.” Another early similar use of nap@évoc 
occurs in Jos. Asen. 4:9, where Joseph is referred to as *‘a God-fearing man and self- 
controlled and a virgin” (&vip Beoceftic xai cddpav xal map@évoc) in the sense that 
he has not been immoral.385 

4b The second characteristic of the truly redeemed is that, instead of 
identifying with the idolatrous world, they identify with Christ: ‘‘they [are] those 
who follow the Lamb wherever he goes.”’ This might allude to various Synoptic 
statements about believers “‘following’’ Jesus (e.g., Matt. 8:19; 10:38; Mark 
8:34; Luke 9:57; 1 Pet. 2:21-22).386 The present participial phrase ot &xoAov- 
Sodvtec refers to the saints’ characteristic of “following” Jesus in their past life 
on earth, since it is parallel with their past lifestyle of not having been “polluted”’ 
by the world (v 4a) and the condition of their redemption, which was accom- 
plished in the past. Like the sacrificial Lamb, they offer their lives up-in sacrifice 
to God (cf. Rom. 12:1). Not only do they follow Jesus’ teaching and identify 
with his redemptive work, but they also imitate his faithfulness in the midst of 
suffering and persecution. As in the Gospels and Paul, the idea of ‘following 
Christ” is not limited to martyrdom but entails a wider scope of suffering in 
general for the sake of commitment to him (see on 6:9; 12:11). 

The saints “were purchased from among humanity as firstfruits to God 
and the Lamb.” Dative 1 @e@ xai t@ &pviw with the passive may express 
agency: “by God and the Lamb.” But it is better to see God and the Lamb as 
those to whom the redeemed are presented as “‘firstfruits” since the datives do 
not directly follow the verb (four words intervene) and possibly because of the 
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parallel with 5:9. There the Lamb “purchases” people ‘“‘to God,”’ though it is 
also true there that the purchase occurs “‘by means of the blood” of the Lamb, 
the agent of redemption. It was probably under the influence of 5:9 that the 
phrase vmo Inoov (“by Jesus’) was added by some manuscripts before 
jyopao@noov in 14:4 (051 1611 2351 MX sy). 

The presentation of saints as “‘firstfruits” develops further the idea of 
Christians as sacrifices to the Lord. In the OT the ‘“‘firstfruits” of the harvest 
were offered to God at the sanctuary to show that they especially belonged to 
him and to signify that he was the sovereign owner of the whole. The offering 
of the “‘firstfruits” also foreshadowed that the rest would soon be gathered in 
accordance with the Owner’s sovereign provision. In this manner the rest of the 
harvest was consecrated to God so that it could be used by his people for their 
everyday needs. In the same manner, d-capxr) in the LXX refers to a sacrificial 
offering to God of ‘“‘firstfruits” at the sanctuary. Indeed, Charles underscores the 
fact that in the LXX d&napxr often translates various Hebrew words for “offer- 
ing,” though many of these cases have the concept of ‘“‘firstfruits’’ in mind in 
the context.387 

“Firstfruits” (&mapxyt|) elsewhere in the NT carries the same connotations 
with respect to new converts who were the first of many more to come (Rom. 
16:5; 1 Cor. 16:15; a textual variant in 2 Thess. 2:13). It is used likewise with 
respect to the Spirit as the first evidence of a greater end-time inheritance (Rom. 
8:23). Similarly, it is also used of Christ’s resurrection as the beginning of the 
subsequent resurrection of all Christians (1 Cor. 15:20, 23) and of saints as the 
beginning of the new creation (Jas. 1:18, a nuance also included in Rom. 8:23 
and 1 Cor. 15:20, 23). Rom. 11:16 probably uses the word to speak of OT 
patriarchs as fathers of later faithful descendants (cf. Rom. 11:28). 

In Rev. 14:4 &mapy7 could identify a small group of Christian martyrs 
living at the end of history who are a foreshadowing of a greater ingathering of 
more believers later, which could be narrated in the harvest of 14:14-20.388 More 
improbable variants of this view are that the firstfruits are Jewish Christians of 
the early church, to be followed by a harvest of Gentile converts;389 a remnant 
of Jewish believers to be followed by the salvation of the whole nation3® or of 
many among the nations;39! or OT saints to be followed by NT saints.392 

Most probably the word alludes to the totality of believers throughout the 
ages who finally receive their full and final redemption.393 This is supported by 
the identification of the group in 14:1-5 with the group in ch. 7, which represents 


387. Charles, Revelation II, 6-7. For surveys of above uses of &mapx1 see HR I, 118; H.-G. 
Link and C. Brown, DNTT III, 415-17; G. Delling, TDNT I, 484-86. 

388. So Caird, Revelation, 180, 190-91, and Bauckham, cited above. 

389. Quispel, Secret Book, 85. 

390, Walvoord, Revelation, 216; Seiss, Apocalypse, 354. 

391. Lindsey, There’s a New World Coming, 187. 

392. Corsini, Apocalypse, 265-66. 

393. So also Ladd, Revelation, 192. 
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the complete number of God's true people, true Israel (see on 7:4-9). This helps 
to narrow down what OT metaphorical association John has in mind with 
“firstfruits.”” 

This holistic concept of firstfruits is in line with Jer. 2:2-3, which calls the 
whole nation of Israe] redeemed from Egypt “holy to the Lor, the first of his 
harvest’’ (Israel in Jer. 2:3 is identified as the whole nation coming out of Egypt 
in Philo, Spec. Leg. 4.180, which uses &napyt; Midr. Rab. Exod. 31.9; 49.2; 
Midr. Rab. Lev. 36.4; Midr. Rab. Num. 2.13; 4.1; 10.2; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 
2, S 30; Tanna de-be Elivahu, pp. 85 and 133; cf. similarly Tanchuma Gen. 1.10; 
Midr. Tanchuma Gen. 1.3). Jer. 2:2-3 is relevant for Revelation 14 because 
Revelation 8-11 and 15-16 rely heavily on exodus themes. 2 Kgs. 19:30-31 
speaks of a “surviving remnant of the house of Judah [who] will again . . . bear 
fruit upward . . . out of Mount Zion a band of survivors [will go forth].”’ Sir. 
24:9 refers to the creation of “wisdom” before the rest of creation ‘‘from the 
beginning ['an’ apytic] of the world’ (a textual variant has dnaryt [“‘first- 
fruits’’]), who was “established in Zion... and... took root in an honorable 
people” (v 10), who were filled “with his wisdom . . . as Tigris in the time of 
new fruits . . . and as Jordan in the time of the harvest” (vv 25-26). The entire 
nation of Israel was called God's ‘‘firstbom” in the OT (Exod. 4:22; Jer. 31:8ff.; 
cf. Hos. 11:1), a concept related to that of “‘firstfruits.’’394 

This background highlights Israel as set apart to God in distinction from 
the unbelieving nations. This is especially in mind in Jeremiah 2 and Ezek 
20:40, the latter of which links Israel with a “‘firstfruits” offering that will be 
accepted by God at the end of the age on Mount Zion: ‘‘on my holy mountain, 
on the high mountain, there will al/ the house of Israel serve me forever, and 
there I will accept [you] and will have respect to your firstfruits.’” According to 
Jer. 2:3 ‘‘Israe] was holy to the Lorb, the firstfruits (apy) of his harvest; all 
who devoured her were held guilty, and disaster overtook them” (RSV). Here 
Israel is pictured as redeemed in distinction from the rest of the nations, who 
were antagonistic toward Israel and were judged. Like Jas. 1:18 (“firstfruits 
among that which is created [anew]”’), Revelation 14 may be affirming that the 
elect people inhabiting the new Jerusalem (= Mount Zion) in the new creation 
are the “firstfruits” or beginning of the rest of the new creation, nor an antici- 
pation of more people to be redeemed,*9 because of their identification with 
their firstborn representative head, Jesus (cf. Rev. 1:5; 3:14; Col. 1:18; 2 Cor. 
5:17).3% 

In Revelation 14 believers are “‘firstfruits” of God’s harvest at the very 


394. See M. Tsevat, TDOT Il, 12 1-27. Note that Hebrew bikkdrim = “‘furstfruits” and b&kér 
= “firstbom.” In the LXX &napy1 is found in synonymous parallelism with mpawtdtorog (‘“first- 
born," Exod. 22:28(29]; Deut. 12:6, 17; Neh. 10:35-37 [B]; Pss. 77(78):51; 104[105):36; Ezek. 
44:30), since the first of the womb is virtually equivalent to the first of the harvest. 

395. Against Caird and Bauckham, cited above. 

396. So Milligan, Revelation, 245. On Jas. 1:18 see P. Davids, The Epistle of James (NIGTC,; 
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end of the age in distinction to the unbelieving nations about to be judged (vv 
14-20).397 The harvest background of ‘‘firstfruits” is carried over from the 
redemption of all Christians and applied metaphorically to the judgment of the 
unrighteous (Rev. 11:11-13 follows the same pattern in which the saints are first 
resurrected at the end of the age and afterward God judges the unrepentant). As 
with the redeemed nation in the OT, so the new Israel is an offering to be set 
apart to God to be separated from the remainder of humanity, which has been 
contaminated with idolatry. The OT considered the “rest’’ after the “‘firstfruits” 
common or profane, and so now the redeemed are specially set apart from the 
rest, which are unclean, common, or profane. In this respect, ‘‘firstfruits” con- 
tinues the thought of the imagery of ‘‘virgins” from v 4a. First, God completes 
his work of harvesting the faithful (of purchasing them ‘from the earth” or 
“from among people’). Then he completes the final harvest by judging the 
unfaithful, which is narrated in 14:14-20 (though 14:14-16 could be the harvest 
of the redeemed and vv 17-20 that of the unredeemed). God conducts the last 
harvest by first separating the wheat from the chaff and then destroying the 
latter. 

It is possible that, as sometimes in the OT, “‘firstfruits” refers only to the 
totality of God’s people as an offering sect apart to God with no thought of more 
to come. This idea occurs in the OT, ¢.g., with respect to crops, land (Ezek. 48:8, 
10, 20 LXX) or people (Jer. 2:3). Likewise, ‘‘firstfruits” here may allude to the 
whole people of God, as in Jas. 1:18.398 

The use of G:yopé{w (“redeem’’) twice in 14:3-4 requires the conclusion 
that the complete number of redeemed saints be in mind. The Apocalypse’s only 
other use of the word with a redemptive meaning is in 5:9, which speaks of the 
salvation of al! Christians, not a select group. In fact, the two expressions in ch. 
14 are similar to 5:9, where the sphere from which believers have been redeemed 
is the same: 


5:9 14:3, 4 
TyOpacas ... & madanc dvAtic xai ot Nyopacpévot a6 ths VIS 
yAdoons xai Aaod xai Evouc (“those who have been bought 
(“‘you bought . . . from every tribe, from the earth’’) 
tongue, people, and nation’) NyopacOnsay dxd tov dvopdnwv 
(“they were bought from among 
people’’) 


In each case &yopt&Cw is followed by éx or &x6 and a universal reference. AJJ 
three clauses thus speak of the totality of believers from all ages who have been 
redeemed out of the mass of unredeemed humanity as firstfruits. Bauckham 


397. So also Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 223-24. 
398. So L. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 649. 
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contends, without enough argumentation, that even 5:9 refers to a redemption 
of only a remnant (see on 5:9ff., especially the note of universal worship in 
5:13).3% In addition to the difficulties encountered in 14:1-4, another major 
obstacle to Bauckham’s limited interpretation of 5:9ff. is that that passage 
appears to describe the Lamb’s atoning work as absolute and complete in an 
eschatological sense, as borne out by the climactic depiction of praise offered 
by the entire cosmos in 5:11-13. 

odt01 ot GxohovBodvtes TO dpviw Snov tv bréyn (“these [are] the ones following 
the Lamb wherever he should go”) is possibly a Semitic clause with the verb “are” 
implied. The verb was supplied by a later scribe (051 2351 MK) trying to smooth out the 
awkward phrase and bringing it into harmony with the use of eiow (‘they are”) in v 4a 
and v 5b. 

Ps. 73[74]:2 has “Remember your congregation, which you have bought from the 
beginning (éxtt\ow an’ &pyxiis); you redeemed the rod of your inheritance: this Mount 
Zion wherein you dwell.” Cf. Rev. 14:1, 4: 10 dpviov Eotbc Emi 10 5p0¢ Lav... odtor 
TryopadoOnoayv and tov AvOpdrwv dtapyxt (“the Lamb standing on Mount Zion. . . 
these were purchased from among people as firstfruit’’). 

V 4 in p*? & pct Prim Bea has ovtor nyopacéjoay ano twv avépwnav an apyTs 
(‘these were bought from among people from the beginning”).40 This variant is likely 
due to a scribe’s misreading of &napyt\ as ax apyn. The variant’s striking similarity to 
the psalm could have arisen accidentally, but it is improbable that the wording of the OT 
text would have been known well enough to bring about such a change in the wording 
intentionally. Consequently, together with the reference to ‘““Mount Zion,” this could be 
an allusion to the psalm by the original hand. If so, ax apyn¢ would indicate that believers 
were redemptively ‘‘bought from the beginning” of the world. This would be a fitting 
contrast with the impious ‘‘whose name has not been written from the foundation of the 
world in the book of life of the slain Lamb” (13:8). The commentary on Rev. 7:1-17 and 
14:14 in 4 Ezra 2:33-48 (see on 14:1 above) refers to the innumerable ‘full number” 
of sealed believers as ‘‘those who have been called from the beginning” and are to be 
“made holy.” 4 Ezra may therefore attest to the early existence of the reading in p*’. If 
that reading is original, then Caird and Bauckham’s interpretation (described above) 
would be even more implausible, since it is based almost entirely on the reading ‘‘first- 
fruits” (éxapyn).4°! 

5 Because genuinely redeemed saints follow the Lamb, they take on the 


Lamb’s attributes. Already we have seen that they, like him, take on the portrayal 
of having been slain to connote their Christlike suffering (so 5:6 and 6:9). They 
have “followed” him wherever his sacrificial example has led them. Now an 
allusion to Isa. 53:9 enforces further the sacrificial nature of Christian commitment: 
like Jesus, they are ‘faithful witnesses” (cf. 1:5; 2:13), so that “no lie (weddoq) 
was found in their mouth.” They stand in contrast to those ‘who say they are [true] 
Jews, and are not, but lie.” Jews who deny Christ but still profess to be God’s true 
people are liars, since they are really part of “the synagogue of Satan” (2:9; 3:9).402 


399. Bauckham. Climax of Prophecy, 289-91. 
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What is in mind here is not merely general truthfulness, but the saints’ 
integrity in witnessing to Jesus when they are under pressure from the beast and 
the “false prophet” to compromise their faith and go along with the idolatrous 
lie (so 13:10, 18; 14:9-12). If Christians do not give some expression of 
idolatrous allegiance to the beast, they will suffer.49 In a similar vein 1 John 
2:22 says that “the liar . . . denies that Jesus is the Christ. . . . This is the 
Antichrist, the one who denies the Father and the Son.” In Jer. 13:25 and 23:14, 
32 weddoc is used of false prophets, who deceive through idolatry, or the word 
refers to idolatry itself (so also Isa. 44:20; Jer. 3:23; cf. Isa. 57:4-5). In the 
Apocalypse, the one who goes along with the “false prophet” (wevdonpooritng, 
16:13; 19:20; 20:10) is called a “liar” and is said to be facing punishment (so 
weddocg in 21:8, 27; 22:15). 

The reference here to the saints’ integrity is an allusion to the character 
of the messianic Servant prophesied in Isa. 53:9: “nor was there any deceit in 
his mouth.” This is striking because it comes immediately after mention of the 
Servant as ‘‘a lamb that is led to slaughter” (Isa. 53:7). The saints reflect both 
of these messianic traits. Isa. 53:9 is alluded to in the same way in 1 Pet. 2:22, 
which confirms our interpretation of its use here. There the allusion is part of 
an exhortation to Christians not to be intimidated by pagan “kings” and 
“masters,” but to persevere in their profession of faith (1 Pet. 2:13, 18), and to 
follow in his path, even though it brings suffering: “‘Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example for you to follow in his steps, who committed no sin, 
nor was any deceit found in his mouth”’ (cf. 1 Pet. 2:19-23; 3:14-17). 

The expression of the saints’ guilelessness is also an allusion to Zephaniah 
3, which itself may be an allusion to Isaiah 53:4% 


Isaiah and Zephaniah Rev. 14:5 
Isa. 53:9: &vopiav odx éxoinoev, xai €v TH oTduan abtdv ody 
ob8 S6A0¢ év TH otépLatt adtod ebpéOn weddoc (“and a lie was not 
(‘‘he did not do lawlessness, nor found in their mouth”’) 


was guile in his mouth”) 

Zeph. 3:13: xol od pt ebpedy ev 
7@ OT6pLatt adtav yi@ooa Soria 
(“and by no means was a deceitful 
tongue found in their mouth”) 


In addition to using language parallel to that of Revelation, Zeph. 3:11-14 speaks 
of God saving a remnant, who are identified with his “holy mountain” and 
“Zion,” in the last days. Already in the OT the ‘Servant’ appears to have been 
identified with the remnant. Rev. 14:1-5 depicts in part the fulfillment of the 


403. Cf. Mulholland, Revelation, 244. 
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Zephaniah and Isaiah prophecies. Saints are included in the fulfillment of the 
Isaiah 53 prophecy because they are represented by the messianic Lamb, who 
died for them and in whom was no lie or guilt. 

Just as the Lamb was blameless with respect to the accusations against 
him, so are the saints who follow his path. | Pet. 1:16, 18-19 lends its support 
by reflecting a similar complex of thought as Rev. 14:4-5: ‘you shall be holy, 
for I am holy . . . you were not ransomed with perishable things . . . but with 
precious blood, as of a spotless (G@p0c) lamb” (cf. Jesus as a sacrifice “‘without 
blemish” [%&4:@po¢] in Heb. 9:14). Consequently, Revelation is referring here 
not to absolute moral perfection but to innocence with regard to the world's 
verdict of guilt rendered against the saints, which is the main point of Isa. 53:7-9 
(cf. Isa. 53:8-9: “by oppression and judgment he was taken away .. . although 
he had done no violence’’). 

&1@p0c is not added as an afterthought, since it continues the sacrificial 
imagery begun in v 4 with the sacrificial Lamb and with firstfruits. The LXX 
most often uses Guwpoc of sacrifices that are acceptable because of their purity. 
The word is applied in the NT as a sacrificial metaphor to Christ’s death (Heb. 
9:14; 1 Pet. 1:19) and to the lives of believers as acceptable to God (Eph. 1:4; 
5:27; Col. 1:22; Jude 24). 

The insertion of yap before eioi is an attempt to bring the end of v 5 into 
conformity with the yap clause of v 4 (p47 & [051] 1 1006 1611 1841 2329 2351 mK 
and some versions). As it is, the reading without ydép is more difficult because it is more 


abrupt. 
The interpretation of Rev. 14:1-4 in 4 Ezra 2:42-48 corroborates the interpretation 


of v 5 as referring to the saints’ faithful testimony: “I, Ezra, saw on Mount Zion a great 
multitude . . . and they were all praising the LorD with songs. . . . These are those who 
have . .. confessed the name of God .. . the Son of God .. . they confessed in the world 
... [they] stood valiantly for the name of the LorD.”’ 


God Will Judge the World System and Nations Who Give 
Allegiance to Antichristian Forces, but Will Give an Eternal 
Reward to the Faithful Who Persevere through Oppression 
(14:6-13) 


First, a warning of judgment to the unbelieving world is announced (vv 6-7). 
The warning will not be heeded by the world system and its followers, resulting 
in their final judgment at the end of history (v 8). This final historical judgment 
is the precursor to the final, eternal judgment (vv 9-11). But the warning is 
intended to influence true believers to remain faithful to Christ so that they might 
receive an eternal reward (vv 12-13). 

6 xi elSov (“‘and I saw”) begins the fifth section in the major segment 
that begins at 12:1 (the previous four sections began at 12:1; 12:17-13:1; 13:11; 
and 14:1). The time of the section immediately precedes that of the consumma- 
tion, which is part of the focus in vv 1-5. The focus now shifts from the redeemed 
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to the unredeemed (vv 6-11) in order to contrast the destiny of the two. The 
vision is of an angel who “preaches an eternal gospel” to the world. The angel 
is a messenger not primarily of grace but of judgment. He preaches to the 
unbelieving world. His announcement emphasizes the judicial side of the gospel 
more than the offer of grace. Even in the LXX of Isaiah the “announcement of 
good news” in context included not only salvation but also judgment of the 
impious? (see Isa. 40:9; 52:7; 61:1; and in particular 60:6-14). 

The absence of the article before ebayyéAuov (“gospel”) could reflect only 
stylistic variation, but according to Mounce it implies an emphasis on wrath.4% 
This may be possible, since elsewhere in the NT the article precedes evaryyA1ov 
(‘‘gospel”’), which without exception represents the offer of grace in Christ. 
Only in Rom. 1:1 is the article absent, and there, though the grace of salvation 
is in mind, wrath is stressed in the following context (1:16ff.; the article does 
precede evayyéAtov in Rom. 2:16 in developmient of 1:18ff.). One response to 
this is that the omission of the article here in Revelation is due to the fact that 
this is the first occurrence of the noun form in the book. But the cognate verb 
has appeared already in 10:7 and appears again together with the noun here in 
14:6. 

The meaning of the word here must be determined ultimately by the 
immediate context. The angel announces not a different gospel, but one that 
carries dire consequences if it is rejected, as Paul underscores in Rom. 1:16ff.; 
2 Cor. 2:14-16; and Acts 17:18-32. Two contextual indicators suggest a focus 
on judgment. First, we have seen that the initial appearance of the verb evay- 
yeXiCw (‘preach the good news”’) in Rev. 10:7, together with an allusion to Dan. 
12:7 there, included both salvation and judgment.*2? The dual nature of the 
gospel there was also symbolized by the sweetness and bitterness of the book 
that John consumed. The contents of the chapter 10 scroll are expanded on in 
11:1-13, where also judgment was a key note (11:4-6) and the climax of the 
narrative (11:11b, 13). Most importantly, 14:8-11 underscore that the gospel that 
is announced in v 6 includes, at the least, a penal aspect; indeed, these succeeding 
verses underscore the judicial side. Ch. 14 reaches its climax with two descrip- 
tions of the final judgment (14:14-20), which highlights the judicial tone intro- 
duced in v 6 and further elaborated in vv 10-11. Here the “gospel” is called 
“etemal” (ald@viog) because it is immutable and permanently valid,4°% which 
anticipates the description of judgment in vv 10-11 as being ‘unto the ages of 
the ages” (eic Gu@vac aidvev). 

The wrathful nature of this angel and his “gospel” is suggested by the 
similarity to the messenger of the three woes in 8:13.40 Both are described as 


405. Roloff, Revelation, 174-75, sees the latter as background for Rev. 14:6. 
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delivering their message by ‘speaking in a loud voice” (8:13: MEyovtos gwvi} 
HeyoAn; 14:7: Agywv év gwvi peycAn) while “flying in mid-heaven” (8:13: 
METOPEVOD Ev HEGOVPaVTpaTL; 14:6: netopEvov év Lecovupavipati). The angels 
address unbelieving earth-dwellers — in 8:13 ‘ones dwelling on the earth” 
(tobe xatorxodvtas éni tic yiic), here “those sitting on the earth” (éni TOG 
xaOnpévovg eri tij¢ yijc). The two phrases appear to be synonyms, and the 
phrase in 8:13 is reserved throughout the Apocalypse for unbelieving idolaters 
(see further on 3:10; 6:17); every other occurrence of this phrase in the book 
(eleven occurrences) refers not merely to unbelievers but to those who are either 
judged or deceived, implying that this is a group intractable in their antagonistic 
stance toward God (cf. 3:10; 6:10; 8:13; 11:10a, 10b; 13:8, 12, 14a, b; 17:2, 8). 
The substitution of “sitting” for “dwelling” in 14:6 may emphasize even more 
the permanent and self-confident nature of the commitment to the worldly value 
system, as opposed to Gad’s value system (so also perhaps ‘‘sitting,” with respect 
to Babylon, in 17:1 and 18:7).4!° Likewise, the angel announcing judgment in 
19:17 announces a message ‘‘in a loud voice speaking” ([év] ¢wvt peyaAn 
d£ywv) to birds of wrath “flying in mid-heaven” (netopévoic év pecovupavi- 
pati). 

An additional description of the addressees is noted at the end of v 6 and 
is introduced by an explanatory xai: xai éxi nav EOvoc xai OvAT nA YA@ooav 
mai Aadv (“even [or “that is”’] to every nation, tribe, tongue, and people’’). This 
description further confirms that these are unregenerate multitudes, the majority 
of which are not expected to respond favorably to the gospel announcement. 
The same universal formula for humanity has been used since 10:11 of all in 
the world who are idolaters (see on 10:11; 13:7). The same meaning of the 
universal formula occurs in 17:15. But earlier in the Apocalypse the same 
formula was used of the saved portion of humanity (see on 5:9; 7:9; for the 
universal nature of the formula with respect to the redeemed or the impious see 
on 5:9). 

This understanding of the angel mainly as a messenger of wrath is sup- 
ported also by the possible partial allusion to the saying of Jesus in Matt. 24:14: 
“this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world for a witness 
to all the nations, and then the end will come.”4!! In the context of Matthew 
24 the preaching is not to result in the conversion of masses throughout the 
world. The majority of the world will remain antagonistic (24:9). False prophets 
will arise, and apostasy even will increase within the believing community itself 
(24:10-12, 15, 23-26), as in the context of Rev. 14:6-7 (13:1-18; 14:9-13). In 
both Matthew and the Apocalypse the elect themselves must go to great lengths 
even to maintain their own faith (Matt. 24:13, 22-24; Rev. 13:9-10, 18; 14:12). 
The purpose of the preaching in Matthew 24 is “testimony” (paptuptov) as a 
basis of accountability and judgment for the unbelieving world. The “two 
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witnesses” in Rev. 11:3-13 had the same function (uéiptug in 11:3 and paptupia 
in 11:7). Furthermore, in both Matthew 24 and Revelation 11, when the ““testi- 
mony” is completed, the final judgment comes. The same thought is likely 


inherent in Rev. 14:6. 

The “eternal gospel” could be in intentional contrast to the temporary gospel of 
Caesar412 The birthday of Augustus was hailed by the provincial assembly of Asia as 
having “signaled the beginning of good news for the world” and a new era. The angel 
thus wams the world not to give allegiance to the false gospel of the Roman beast but 
to the true gospel of Christ*!3 (the word is also used of the accession of Vespasian as 
emperor in Josephus, War 4.656). This interpretation could be supported from the fol- 
lowing context, where part of the content of the gospel in v 7 is ‘‘worship”’ of the true 
God in contrast to “worship” of the beast in v 9. 

The omission of &Aov (“another”) before cyyeAov in some mss. (p47 X* M sa Vic) 
was probably unintentional, arising from the similarity of the first three letters of the two 
words. This is made more probable by the omission in some mss. of the same word in v 8, 
which is clearly due to accidental omission. Alternatively, some scribe may have felt it 
awkward and omitted it because there has been no mention of an angel since 10:9.414 

MA adds tovg xatoimovvtas after xaOnLévoug and before én tij¢ yric¢, while A 
051 pe and some versions substitute xatowxovvtac for xanpévovc. These are scribal 
attempts to identify clearly the addressees of the angel’s preaching as unbelieving idolaters 
(for this understanding of the phrase see on 3:10; 6:17; 13:8, 12, 14). Charles speculates, 
without textual evidence, that a scribe, believing that the preaching of the gospel must 
carry only positive connotations, substituted the more positive xaOnLEVvoUus for the nega- 
tive xatowouvtas.4!5 But the reason for the substitution of xa@npévoug for xatoixovv- 
tas is that the phrase in v 6 is the beginning of an allusion to Jer. 32(25):15-30 (cf. v 29: 
eri tod xaxOnpévous én tic yfic; likewise v 30), which is continued in Rev. 14:8, 10.416 
The striking variant tovc xatorxovvtas in ms. 86 of Jer. 32:29 LXX shows that scribal 
confusion over this phrase preceded the Apocalypse, and may even be the source of the 
variants there. Also, the omission of the first éri by 051 M and sy is motivated by the 
fact that the usual NT construction after the verb evayyeAiCw is the simple accusative, 
as in 10:7.417 

7 Whether or not v 7 is the only content or the further contents of the 
gospel preached in v 6 is not clear. It serves well as a conclusion to the an- 
nouncement of the gospel. The theme of the verse is judgment, which confirms 
that the gospel announcement of v 6 highlights the same idea.4!8 This is “good 
news” to the saints because it means the downfall of the ungodly system headed 
by the beast and ultimately Satan and hence is an effect of the doom of Satan 
set in motion by Christ’s resurrection and announced in 12:7-10.4!9 The coming 


consummate establishment of God’s sovereignty over evil is good news.420 The 
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announcement of good news (evdayyeAiCw) in 10:7 has the same idea, since its 
primary reference is to the suffering of saints followed by the judgment of their 
persecutors. Christians can be encouraged because God will defend his reputa- 
tion after all. The appropriate response to the gospel is to “fear God and give 
him glory.”’ The response is stated in a command. In the OT and the NT both 
believers and unbelievers give God glory, the latter begrudgingly (see on 11:13, 
which has similar wording to 14:7). The imperative “‘give God glory” is 
addressed both to the unrighteous (Josh. 7:19 LXX; 1 Kgdms. 6:5 LXX; Isa. 
24:15; Jer. 13:16; cf. Mal. 2:2; Acts 12:23) and to the righteous (Pss. 22:23; 
115:1; Isa. 42:12; John 9:24; cf. Rom. 4:20; Rev. 4:9). 

Therefore, Rev. 14:7 poses the difficult question of whether the command 
is expected to result in genuine conversion or is a compulsory edict for antag- 
onistic humanity, signifying that they will be forced to acknowledge the reality 
of God’s imminent judgment (as in Phil. 2:9-11). The former is possible because 
true saints are always the subject in Revelation when fearing and glorifying God 
are mentioned together (15:4, though see qualifications of this in the comments 
on 11:13). Furthermore, “‘glory”’ is given to God in the Apocalypse only by 
beings who are part of God’s spiritual community (so twelve times). Similarly, 
“worship” of God is always carried out by true believers or angelic beings (so 
twelve times). Those who ‘‘worship the beast”’ (v 9) are exhorted to repent and 
“worship the Creator.”’ 

The closest parallel within Revelation is 11:13: ““They became fearful and 
gave glory to the God of heaven” (EugoBot éyévovto xai Saxav S6Eav 16 Ged 
100 obpavot). This passage presents the same difficult problem. But we con- 
cluded there that the weight of evidence favors the view that the response of 
fear and glorification in 11:13 should not be viewed as conversion but as a 
coerced acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty (see on 11:11, 13)..This conclu- 
sion was based partly on the observation that the phraseology is an allusion to 
Dan. 4:34. In Daniel the Babylonian king gave glory to God after he had 
experienced divine punishment (cf. Dan. 4:37 Theod.: “I glorify the King of 
heaven” [S0E&Cw@ tov Bacidéa tod obpavod}). The king was not converted to 
the faith of Israel. He gave a coerced confession. In the light of the conclusion 
above that 14:6 refers to a messenger of judgment, 14:7 should be understood 
in the same way as 11:13. 

This receives striking confirmation from the recognition that 14:6-8 is also 
based on a series of expressions from Daniel 4 about Nebuchadnezzar:4?! (1) An 
angel commanded Nebuchadnezzar to “give glory to the Most High” (80¢ 56Gav 
1 vyiotw, Dan. 4:34 LXX). (2) The king gives praise to the one who made 
the four-part cosmos (aiv@ 7@ xtioavtt tov obpavov xal THy Yilv xa ta 
Gurdcous xal tods motopovs, Dan. 4:37 LXX). (3) The Apocalypse’s angelic 
declaration to humanity through the fourfold formula of universality is based 


421. See Beale, “Reconsideration of the Text of Daniel,” 541-42; cf. Altink, “I Chron. 16,” 
who attempts to propose | Chron. 16:8-36 as background. 
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on the same formula, repeated in Daniel, twice in Dan. 4:1 Theod., 37b LXX 
(see above on 5:9). (4) The use of “hour” (pa) as the time of the latter-day 
judgment is based on the repeated eschatological use of the same word in Daniel, 
which is unique in the OT (see on 17:12). The approaching time of the Baby- 
lonian king’s judgment is called an “hour” (Dan. 4:17a LXX). The closest verbal 
parallel from Daniel for the phrase “the hour of his judgment came” (AAGev 1 
pa tig xpicews adtod) in Rev. 14:7 is in Dan. 11:45 LXX: “the hour of his 
end will come” (iEe1 Gpa tic ovvtedeiag abtod), which refers to the final 
judgment of God’s end-time opponent (cf. also Ezek. 7:7, 22:3). (5) The last 
common phrase of significance is “Babylon the Great” from Dan. 4:30 (= 4:27 
in MT) in LXX and Theod.; so Rev. 14:8, on which see for further allusions to 
Daniel 4). 

Rev. 14:6-7 finds an interesting parallel in Testament of Solomon 17:4, 
where a demon is told to ‘fear the God of heaven and earth” during the period 
when Christ ‘tis about to return.” During the same period the demon is unable 
to harm those who have Christ’s ‘‘mark written on the forehead” (cf. Rev. 14:1). 

A possible counter-response to the above assessment of the Danielic back- 
ground is that the Daniel 4 narrative concludes with the restoration of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s humanity, reason, and sovereignty. Would this not suggest a posi- 
tive outcome in Rev. 11:13 and of the angel’s preaching in Revelation 14? A 
negative response has been given already to this question in connection with 
ch. 11 (see on 11:13), and now further reasons for that response can be given: 
(1) Dan. 5:21 affirms only that Nebuchadnezzar ‘recognized that the Most High 
God is ruler over the realm of mankind,”’ but makes no statement about him 
becoming an Israelite, a monotheistic godfearer. In line with this, Lives of the 
Prophets 4:13-16 refers to Dan. 4:34 (= 4:31 in MT) and suggests that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was not “‘converted”’ to the religion of Israel after his return to power. 
It is unlikely that he gave up worship of his Babylonian gods. Probably he merely 
added Yahweh to those gods. The judgment that God imposed on him left the 
humiliated king no choice but to acknowledge that God, not he, was the true 
sovereign of earth's affairs. The same will happen at the end of time for the 
ungodly. (2) The Apocalypse’s use of dpa (‘‘hour’’) from Daniel 4 for the final 
period of impious rebellion issuing into Babylon’s final judgment (see on Rev. 
17:12-18) and for the last judgment of ‘Babylon the Great” (see on 18:10, 17, 
19) points strongly to Daniel as a precedent for final judgment and not repen- 
tance. In Revelation 18 in particular, the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar is not 
typological for the repentance of the ungodly at the end of time but for their 
final, forced acknowledgment of God’s truth and sovereignty. 

The unrepentant who do not “give God glory” in 16:9 will be made to 
do so at the last day. Therefore, the imperative “give glory” could be equivalent 
to “repent,”’422 but the notion in both ch. 16 and ch. 14 underscores more than 
acknowledging God’s truth and sovereignty over the world. The command in 


422. So Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 124. 
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14:7 is not one that primarily applies during the whole course of the age before 
the parousia. It is, rather, an edict that directly precedes and inaugurates the last 
judgment itself. The immediately following St clause indicates that the com- 
mencement of the judgment is the reason the command is issued. The time for 
repentance is gone when the final judgment approaches. Those addressed are 
not warmed to give glory before the time of punishment arrives but ‘‘because” 
(5t1) the time has arrived. For it is only when “the hour of his judgment has 
come” that those hitherto immovable in their rebellious spirit will be made to 
confess that God is their sovereign judge, who glorifies himself by judging them. 
They will acknowledge him not only as their judge but also as their almighty 
creator (for the OT background of the fourfold phrase designating the entire 
cosmos see on 5:13). Consequently, the angel is not telling the earth-dwellers 
to repent in order to avoid judgment, but is issuing a decree that, at last, they 
acknowledge the mighty hand of their maker. 

This analysis confronts the considerable difficulty that everywhere else in 
the Apocalypse ‘‘worship” (npooxvvém) is used of voluntary worship of God 
(or Christ) or of the beast (about twenty-four occurrences). But the word can 
have the sense of ‘respectfully welcome” or ‘‘prostrate oneself before,” which 
would be consistent with the above conclusion of a coerced acknowledgment 
of God.423 And 15:4 may include ideas of both voluntary and involuntary 
worship. 

But if the notion of a coerced fearing, glorifying, and worshiping is 
ultimately not satisfactory, then the angel of 14:8 must be seen as issuing a 
final decree for genuine conversion, which the directly following context 
shows will go unheeded. The angel’s words would, then, be an exhortation 
to unbelievers to tum from idolatrous worship of creation to that of the 
creator.424 God is identified as the creator of all things as a motivation for 
people to worship him instead of the creation. The verse could be analogous 
to Acts 14:15: “‘we are preaching to you to turn from these vain idols to the 
living God, who made the heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in 
them.” Acts 14:18 notes that the audience continued in their idolatrous atti- 
tude, which also is the expectation in Revelation 14. “Every nation” (né&v 
#6voc, v 6), addressed here, is identical to “all the nations” (ndvta ta E6vn) 
in v 8 and 18:3, who are to be judged along with the Babylonian harlot 
because they have drunk her deceptive, intoxicating wine. They are the same 
people who ‘‘weep and lament” over and “fear” Babylon’s “‘torment’’ be- 
cause it betokens their own (18:9-10, 15, 19). Believers on the verge of serious 
compromise with the idolatrous system show their true allegiance by heeding 
the warning. 


The introductory A¢yav has been changed to Agyovta in order to harmonize with 
the accusative Eyovta, which also describes the angel in v 6 (so p*7 051 1611 2053). 


423. Cf. BAGD, 716. 
424. So also Prigent, Apocalypse, 226. 
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Aéyov could well be in the nominative because it may represent the indeclinable 
le’mor,425 or, more likely, the Septuagintal rendering of the Hebrew typically by a Greek 
nominative, as in 4:1; 5:11-12; 11:1, 15; 14:6 (see on 4:1). This may be a stylistic 
enhancement from the Septuagint in order to signal to the hearer/reader that the back- 
ground for v 7 is to be sought in the Greek OT of Daniel 4 (see above discussion of 
Daniel 4). It is appropriate that A¢ywv introduces an allusion to Daniel 4, since A€ywv 
conspicuously introduces an almost identical angelic command to Nebuchadnezzar to 
“‘pive glory to the Most High” in Dan. 4:34 LXX: 


Dan. 4:34 LXX Rev. 14:6-7 
50d dyyehos elc exddrco€ pe ex tod elov &Aov Eyyedov .. . tv wEcoupavy- 
ovpavod A€éyov, NaBpovyodsovocop, Hat... Aéyav &v dovil peyaAn, 
SovAevaov 1H GeO. . . ddg dav 7H DoPronte tov Gedv xai ddte ava 
byiote (‘‘behold, an angel called me d5d€av (‘I saw another angel . . . in mid- 
from heaven, saying, ‘Nebuchadnezzar, heaven . . . saying in a great voice, 
serve God ... give glory to the Most ‘Fear God and give to him glory’ ’’). 
High’ ”)426 


The close parallels point to the likelihood that A¢ycv is not merely a general Septuagintal 
stylistic enhancement but is actually part of the allusion to Dan. 4:34. Therefore, the more 
precise reason that A¢ywv is nominative rather than accusative is to maintain part of the 
exact grammatical form of the OT in making the allusion in order to create “syntactical 
dissonance,” so that the hearer/reader will be alerted to the allusion. 

8 Inthe vision “another angel followed” with a declaration of judgment, 
which drew out more explicitly the judicial nature of the prior angel’s announce- 
ment in vv 6-7. Babylon so infected the nations as to render them incapable of 
heeding the first angel's declaration of the gospel.42’ ‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon” 
derives from Isa. 21:9a, where it is equivalent to the statement that the idols of 
Babylon are destroyed (in Isa. 21:9b). The destruction of the idolatrous system 
of the world is also in mind here, as ch. 13 and the immediately following verses, 
14:9, 11, bear out. 

The Isaiah allusion is merged with another OT reference. The title “Baby- 
lon the Great” is from Dan. 4:30 (Theod, LXX; 4:27 in MT). BaBuAav 4 weyaan 
occurs nowhere else in the OT. In Daniel the name forms part of an expression 
of the king’s self-glorification, for which he is to be judged. Now the latter-day 
Babylon meets its end. The repeated verb “fallen” (éxecev twice) is an aorist 
functioning like a Hebrew prophetic perfect in expressing the future occurrence 
of Babylon’s fall as though it has already occurred.428 This futuristic use of the 
aorist underscores the prophetic certainty of Babylon’s future demise (cf. Gen. 
41:32).429 (The repeated perfect active indicative verbs in Isa. 21:9b function 
like the aorists here.) The repetition expresses emphasis and anticipates the larger 


425. MHT, U, 454; III, 315; cf. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §14. 
426. Dan. 4:37a LXX expands on v 34 partly with and tod ¢dfov avrob todos elAnoé 


(“from fear of him trembling gripped me’’). Dan. 4:14 Theod. also has éoavnocv év ioxtn (‘‘he [an 
angel] cried loudly”). 


427. Wilcock, I Saw Heaven Opened, 134. 
428. Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 273-74. 
429. Cf. Mauro, Patmos Visions, 446; Robertson, Word Pictures, 411. 
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portrayal of Babylon’s fall in 16:19 and ch. 18 (the latter also beginning its 
depiction with the same double expression).430 

Babylon was the ungodly world power under which Israel had to live in 
captivity. While Israelite saints did not go along with Babylon’s religious prac- 
tices, they were nonetheless tempted to compromise. When they remained loyal 
to their God, they underwent trial by their oppressors (see Daniel 1-6). The 
ungodly social, political, and economic system dominated by the Roman Empire 
placed believers in the same position as Israel was in under Babylon. Just as 
Babylon destroyed the first temple and sent Israel into exile, so Rome came to 
be called “Babylon” in some sectors of Judaism because it also destroyed the 
temple in Jerusalem and exiled Israel (so Midr. Rab. Num. 7.10; Midr. Pss. 137.1, 
8; cf. Targ. Lam. 1:19).43! 

Therefore, here in the Apocalypse Rome and all wicked world systems 
take on the symbolic name “Babylon the Great.” Indeed, this symbolic inter- 
pretation of Babylon is assured beyond reasonable doubt by the prophecies of 
God’s judgment on historical Babylon, which foretold that Babylon “will be 
desolate forever” and “‘not rise again” (Jer. 28:39 LXX; Jer. 50:39-40; 51:24-26, 
62-64; so also Isa. 13:19-22). 

Many go along with the religious and idolatrous demands of the ungodly 
earthly order. This compliance is explained in the identification of Babylon as 
“she who made all the nations drink from the wine of the passion of her 
intercourse.’ Both tod 6vpod (“‘of passion”) and ti\¢ nopvetac (“of fornication” 
or ‘‘intercourse’’) are to be taken as genitives of cause, purpose, or result: ‘‘the 
wine that causes [or “leads to’’ or ‘results in’’] passion for intercourse with 
her’ (cf. NIV: “‘made all the nations drink from the maddening wine of her 
adulteries.’’432 


430. According to BDF §493.1 the repetition does not connote emphasis but is only a record 
of what was heard, but this dilutes the ultimate point of emphatic prophetic certainty. 

431. So also 2 Bar. 11:1; 33:2; 67:7; 79:1; 1 Pet. 5:13; Midr. Rab. Lev. 6.6; 4 Ezra 3:2, 31 
(esp. in relation to 12:10ff., 31ff., where the eagle metaphor for Babylon from Dan. 7:4 is applied 
to Rome as the ‘‘fourth kingdom’”’); Sib. Or. 5.140-43, 434. Sib. Or 4.119, 138-39 refers to a king 
fleeing from “Italy” and “Rome” and crossing the “Euphrates”; the apparent parallel in 5.143 
refers to a king who ‘‘will flee from Babylon” (see 5.137-42). 5.159-61 may even equate Rome and 
Babylon through phraseology alluding to the judgment of “Babylon itself, and the land of Italy on 
whose account many faithful saints of the Hebrews have perished, and the true people.” Midr. Rab, 
Cant. 1.6 §4 refers to Rome as “Rome Babylon.” “The great city of Rome” in b. Pesahim 118b 
and Midr, Rab. Eccles. 5.7 probably echoes “the great city of Babylon” (cf. Dan. 4:27); ‘great city” 
in Pesikta Rabbati 14 refers to Rome. Cf. also |QpHab 2.11-12; b. Sanhedrin 2b. See Hunzinger, 
“Babylon als Deckname fiir Rom,” 71-76, for further support of the equation of Babylon and Rome 
in Jewish literature and discussion of the most significant Jewish teats. 

432. In addition to these two renderings, BAGD, 365, suggests that @vpdc has an adjectival 
function, modifying nopvelo: “the wine of her passionate immorality.” tig nopveias could modify 
tod Gyod as an adjectival genitive: “‘wine of immoral [or impure, licentious] passion” (RSV; 
Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis, 764). These translations, together with the NIV, 
adhere more closely to the general rule that a goveming genitive will precede the dependent one 
(so BDF §168; MHT Ll, 218). The phrase could be translated “the wine of [God’s] wrath on her 
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That adtijc in nopvetag adtijc is a genitive of association (“intercourse 
with her’’) is evident from 17:2, where tod oivov tig nopveiag adtiig (“the 
wine of her intercourse”) is in synonymous parallelism with pe0’ 1\¢ éndpvevcayv 
(‘with whom they fornicated”’; the same synonymous parallelism occurs in 18:3, 
though with slight variation in wording). The nations’ cooperation with Babylon 
ensures their material security (cf. 2:9, 13; 13:16-17). Without this cooperation, 
security would be removed. Such security is a temptation too great to resist. 
Therefore, the causative idea of the verb nenétixev (“she made to drink’’) means 
that the nations were forced to “drink,” to comply with Rome’s and society's 
idolatrous demands, if they wanted to maintain economic security.433 

Babylon’s promise of prosperous earthly welfare for its willing subjects 
is an intoxication that the majority of the world’s inhabitants also want to imbibe. 
Once one imbibes, the intoxicating influence removes all desire to resist Baby- 
lon’s destructive influence, blinds one to Babylon’s own ultimate insecunty and 
to God as the source of real security, and numbs one against any fear of a coming 
judgment (for the metaphor of drunkenness for spiritual blindness see Isa. 29:9). 
This same combination of ideas finds a parallel in Hos. 4:11-12: “harlotry, wine, 
and new wine (nopvetav xo oivov xai pé6vopa) take away the understanding. 
My people consult their wooden idol . . . , for a spirit of harlotry has led them 
astray.” Strikingly, idolatry is also central to the thought of Rev. 14:8. 

This economic interpretation of the nations’ intoxicating passion for Baby- 
lon is clear from ch. 18, especially 18:3, where ‘*(they committed) intercourse 
with her”’ is equivalent to “they became rich from the power resulting from her 
luxury.” In addition, 18:9 places in conjunction ‘“‘they committed intercourse” 
and “they lived luxuriously [sensuously] with her.” In line with this, it is 
interesting that otpijvoc and the cognate verb, occurring respectively in 18:3 
and 18:9, can be translated with the sense of “luxury” or ‘‘sensuality.’’434 Clearly 
ungodly humanity’s love for Babylon lay in her ability to provide economic 
prosperity (so 18:11-19). The nations “weep and lament” over Babylon’s fall 
because they “fear”’ that it means their own imminent demise (18:9-10, 15, 19). 
They are fearful at first about their own economic collapse resulting from 
Babylon’s fall (18:11, 19). But a much more ultimate collapse than economic 
depression is at hand. Those experiencing economic tragedy in the contemporary 
world should be warned that it is a forerunner of a final world collapse and 
universal judgment by God; accordingly, they should pay heed and take stock 
of their own standing before God. 

An economic understanding of the nations’ passion for Babylon is also 
confirmed from 4 Ezra 15:46-50, 63, which condemns ‘‘Asia” because it has 


fornication” (NEB margin: so also Minear, ! Saw a New Earth, 111; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 
225). But such a translation anticipates too explicitly the parallel in v 10 and cannot be salvaged by 
affirming that this is God's “permissive” wrath, as proposed by Caird, Revelation, 185; Preston and 
Hanson. Revelation, 102. 

433. Cf. also Prigent, Apocalypse, 227; against Bratcher, Translator’s Guide, 117. 

434. See on 18:3 and BAGD, 771. 


“‘a share in the glamour of Babylon [= Rome] and the glory of her person... . 
You have decked out your daughters in harlotry . . . you have imitated that 
hateful harlot . . . the glory of your power will wither... they . . . will plunder 
your wealth, and abolish the glory of your countenance.” 

Caird contends that, with the fall of Babylon and with her deluding 
influence removed, many, if not most, of the formerly deceived nations will be 
able to believe and be saved. Those remaining in unbelief after Babylon’s demise 
will be given a chance to believe.435 But nowhere does the Apocalypse leave 
such an option open or clearly encourage such an idea. The influence of Babylon 
extends to the end of history, so that people must be exhorted to the very end 
not to be deceived by her (note the exhortations implied in v 9 and expressed 
in v 12, as well as in 18:3-4 and similarly throughout the book). When Babylon 
is judged, so are all who have remained under her influence (see on ch. 18). 
Why exhort people not to be deluded by Babylon and the beast if the deceptive 
affect will be removed from many when Babylon is destroyed? One possible 
answer is that the whole of the Apocalypse is a call to people to discern and 
decide about their standing in relation to God before the arrival of final judgment. 
But such an answer is too general, and it provides no warrant for thinking that 
at any point John thinks the majority of unbelieving humanity will be converted. 

The metaphor of drunkenness in v 8 comes from Jer. $1:7-8: ““Babylon has been 
a golden cup in the hand of the Lorn, intoxicating all the earth. The nations have drunk 
of her wine: therefore. the nations are going mad. Suddenly Babylon has fallen and been 
broken.” The intoxicating madness here appears to result from the terror of Babylon’s 
oppressive measures (so also Hab. 2:15-16). This is borne out by Jer. 25:15-16, which 
is also included in John’s allusion: “Take this cup of the wine of wrath from my hand, 
and cause all the nations . . . to drink it. And they will drink and stagger and go mad 
because of the sword that I will send among them.” Since Jer. 25:15 (32:15 in the LXX) 
is also alluded to in Rev. 14:10, its language is likely borrowed here. In Revelation 14 
the intoxication includes the world system’s oppressive responses to noncompliance with 
its religious requirements. Similarly, 1QpHab 11.2-6 employs the drunkenness imagery 
of Hab. 2:15 to indicate the wicked Jewish religious establishment's persecution of the 
Qumran Teacher of Righteousness “‘in his place of exile.” The oppression that John 
speaks of causes fear and consequent compliance. The drunkenness also pictures people 
in a stupor either unable to prevent their imminent destruction or numbed to the reality 
of its coming.436 -_ 

Sib. Or. fragment 3, 39-42 (from the late first century A.D.) supports associating 
drunkenness from wine with lack of a “prudent mind” to “know God the king” and 
deception into idol worship (cf. 33-34, 45 in the same fragment). The relevance of this 
passage for Rev. 14:8 is apparent from the following: (1) It says that the drink leading 
to drunkenness was “a goblet full of judgment, very pure, strong, well fortified, quite 
unmixed,” which, therefore, sees the drunkenness of deception itself as a “judgment.” 
This is very similar to the following language of Rev. 14:10: ‘‘drink the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is mixed in full strength.” (2) Like Rev. 14:8, 10b, the Sib. Or text is 
probably alluding to Ps. 75:8; Jer. 25:15; and Jer. 51:7. (3) In the following contexts of 
both the Sib. Or fragment and Rev. 14:8-10 the punishment for the sinners is eternal fire 


435. Caird, Revelation, 184-86. 
436. Cf. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 297ff. 
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(cf. Rev. 14:10b-11 and Sib. Or fragment 3, 43-44, the latter reading: “the gleam of 
blazing fire comes on you and you will bumed with torches all day throughout eternity’’). 

An economic interpretation of v 8 is also supported by Isa. 23:15-18, where Tyre’s 
economic domination of the nations is portrayed as immorality. Tyre’s benefit from the 
wealth of the nations is pictured as a “harlot” receiving “harlot’s wages” (cf. Isa. 23:1-18; 
Nineveh is regarded in the same way in Nah. 3:4). Likewise, Ezek. 16:1-36 portrays as 
harlotry Israel’s political and economic dependence on other nations, as well as the 
idolatry that infected them from those nations (cf. 16:33-34). 

ryyedos after tAAos in p*? N* 1006 1841 1854 pc syPh has been accidentally 
omitted because of the likeness of the first three and last two letters of each word. 
Likewise, 5estepoc has dropped out of a few insignificant mss. (69 pc a vg Vic) because 
the concluding oc was confused with the final og of &yyeAos. It is best to view the fuller 
phrase &)\Aos tyyedog Sevtepoc as original because of superior ms. attestation (e.g., (C] 
N2 051 1611 2053 2344 MA; also A and MX, but in different order) and because it is 
consistent with the style elsewhere in the book, where, when an adjective is used in 
addition to &AAog, it comes after the noun (so 6:4; 10:1; 15:1 and esp. 14:9),437 

Some mss. omit the second éxecev because a scribe whose eye skipped over it 
after the first continued writing with BaBvAdv (so NX C 1854 2053 MK bor). Or possibly 
the omission was inspired by some LXX mss. of Isa. 21:9 that have only “‘Babylon has 
fallen” (as read in Rahlfs’s edition), whereas codex B has a reading in line with the MT, 
which repeats ‘‘fallen’’ twice (the MT of Jer. 51:8 also has only ‘‘Babylon has fallen’’). 
Some textual witnesses omit the 7 following 4 peyGAn (p*? 82 051 WM gig Spec Prim) 
either because it was considered redundant after the } preceding pey&An or because it 
appeared out of place, since the verb it goes with occurs so much later in the verse. 

In p?7 82 (1854) pc Prim nextumav (“they have fallen”) has been mistaken for 
the similar nendétixev (“‘made to drink’), so that the nations are not “made to drink from 
the wrath of her [Babylon’s] immorality,” but have ‘fallen because of the wine of the 
wrath of her immorality.” 

9 Yet a third angel appears in the vision. Like the first two, he also 
announces judgment. He declares that if people give ultimate allegiance to the 
beast, they will suffer a much worse death than that which the false prophet 
decreed for believers (13:15).438 The present tenses mpooxvvei (‘worships’) 
and AapBéver (“receives”) connote continued worship of the beast and alle- 
giance to him despite the warning of judgment in vv 6-8 and warrant the penalty 
stated in vv 10-11.439 

Like v 8, the declaration here further elaborates on the nature of the 
judgment mentioned in v 7. That v 9 elaborates on v 7 is hinted at by the 
introductory formula Agyev év gwvi| peyoAn (‘‘saying in a great voice”) in both 
v7 and v 9a, while v 8 has the abbreviated form Aéyov (“‘saying’”’). The fourfold 
protasis (“if”) clause summarizes four clauses from ch. 13 that described those 
loyal to the beast (see on 13:4, 8, 12, 15-17). 

Though the present tenses mpooxvvei and AauPaévet could be considered futuris- 
tic,49 more likely they are true presents, as implied by the lack of scribal attempts to 
change them to futures and by the following future tense Ppasavicbrjicetat, which de- 
Scribes the future punishment for those worshiping the beast. Possibly this is a judgment 


437. So Metzger, Textual Commentary. 753. 
438. Mounce. Revelation, 274. 
439. Ibid., 275. 
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only for a future generation living at the end of history. but our analysis in ch. 13 has 
contended that worship of the beast occurs throughout history. 


éxi (“upon”) can be followed both by the genitive and by the accusative, but the 
sense remains the same.44! 


10 xai, with the sense of “then,” introduces the apodosis, which states 
the consequences of beast worship.44? Those who express greater devotion to 
the beast than to Christ in order to maintain economic security will be punished. 
The punishment fits their crime. V 8 has explained that the nations have allowed 
themselves to drink from Babylon’s wine, which has made them desire to 
cooperate with her economic-religious system. Therefore, since the nations have 
willingly drunk “from the wine of passion” for Babylon (x tod ofvov tod 
@vpio0d), so God will make them ‘“‘drink from the wine of [his] wrath” (xietou 
&& tod oivov tod Bvpod) in demonstration of the “eye for an eye” principle. 
tod 6vuod (“of wrath’’) is an appositional genitive modifying tod otvov (“of 
wine’) and explaining the meaning of the wine metaphor (‘‘wine, that is, 
“wrath,” though “wrath” could be adjectival, as it may be in 14:8: “‘wrathful 
wine’’). The picture of pouring out wine, resulting in intoxication, indicates the 
unleashing of God’s wrath under which people are completely subjugated 
through judgment, resulting in extreme suffering (Pss. 60:3; 75:8; Isa. 51:17, 
21-23; 63:6; Jer. 25:15-18; 51:7; cf. Job 21:20; Obad. 16). Sometimes the 
drunken stupor ends in physical death and destruction (Jer. 25:27-33; Obad. 16; 
Rev. 18:6-9). This imagery here is inspired especially by the wording of Ps. 
75:8; Jer. 25:15; and Jer. 51:7, all of which were grouped together and applied 
by Jewish exegetical tradition to the wicked, who will “drink in the time to 
come” (Midr. Rab. Gen. 88.5; Midr. Pss. 11.5; 75.4; cf. Midr. Rab. Gen. 16.4). 

While the intoxicating effect of Babylon’s wine seemed strong, it is noth- 
ing in comparison to God’s wine. Babylon’s wine made the nations submissive 
to her will only temporarily. The effect will wear off at the end of time. Then 
the ungodly will become drunk with God’s wine, the effect of which will not 
be temporary. God’s wine will make the nations submissive to his judicial will 
forever (see on v 11). The thorough and enduring effect of the judgment is 
expressed through the portrayal of the divine draft being ‘‘mixed unmixed” 
(xexepacpévou &xpétov; see further below on the meaning of this unusual 
phrase). This sounds contradictory, but “mix” refers generally to the preparation 
of the wine for drinking. It is prepared in full strength. In contrast, Babylon’s 
wine in v 8 (as in Isa. 1:22) is apparently diluted; that is, her influence is not 
permanently effective. 

The following phrase, “‘in the cup of his wrath,” reiterates the preceding 
“he will drink from the wine of the wrath of God” to emphasize the definitive- 
ness and severity of the last judgment (the synonym in 16:19 — “the cup of the 
wine of his fierce anger’ [tod Bvpod ths opyiis]) — has the same force; so also 
19:15). At the last day sinners will be “tormented by fire and brimstone.” As 
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throughout the Apocalypse, fire is figurative for judgment (1:14; 2:18; 3:18; 4:5; 
8:5, 7-8; 15:2; 19:12). Uppermost in thought is the suffering that results from 
judgment (see on 9:17-18; 11:5; 16:8-9; 20:10; also falling into this category 
are 19:20: 20:9-10, 14-15; and 21:8, though see discussion below). The idea of 
suffering is emphasized when “brimstone” is added to the image (so 8eiov with 
nop in 9:17-18; 19:20; 20:10; 21:8). 

Unbelievers’ minds are “tormented” by the assurance of their hopeless 
spiritual plight, which will result in extreme depression. Bacaviopds and the 
cognate verb appear here in 14:10-11 and also with the same meaning in 9:5-6 
(see also 11:10). The “torment” is primarily spiritual and psychological suffer- 
ing, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse with reference to trials that either precede 
the final judgment or are part of it (9:5-6; 11:10; 18:7, 10, 15; 18:7, 10, 15; 
20:10). The psychological notion of suffering is enforced by the uses of these 
words in ch. 18, where they are joined with “weeping” and “mourning.” 

That the torment takes place not only “before the Lamb” but also the 
before “holy angels” suggests that the angels are not merely present when the 
judgment occurs but also take part in the execution of it, though their presence 
may only be intended to call attention to the Lamb. The point is that those who 
have denied the Lamb will be forced to acknowledge him as they are being 
punished “‘before” him (as in 6:16). A similar purpose is achieved where Jewish 
writings depict the wicked seeing the reward of the righteous.43 

tod olvov ... tod xexepaouévov dxpdtov tv T@ notnp{w can be rendered, as 
above, “the wine... that is mixed unmixed in the cup,” taking xexepaopévonv axpitov 
as an adjectival genitive modifying “wine,” possibly meaning “mixed undiluted,” 
“mixed in full strength,”444 or “mingled with pure wine.”*45 As such it is an allusion 
to Jer. 32:15 LXX (16 xottipiov tod ofvov tod a&xpatov, “the cup of unmixed wine”) 
and Ps. 74[75]:9[8] LXX (Sti mottipiov év yeipt Kupfov, ofvov &xp&tov xnATpec 
xepGopatos, ‘because [there is] a cup in the hand of the Lord, full of a mixture of 
unmixed wine”’; cf. similarly Pss. Sol. 8:15[14}; 3 Macc. 5:2). 

In addition to the above references elsewhere in Revelation to fire as figurative 
for judgment, especially the suffering that results from judgment, 17:16 and 18:8 refer 
to annihilation on the earthly level, as in the OT the metaphors of “fire and brimstone,” 
sometimes together with “smoke,” indicate a fatal judgment (Gen. 19:24, 28; Deut. 29:23; 
2 Sam. 22:9 [‘‘coals” instead of “‘brimstone’’]; Ps. 11:6; Isa. 30:27-33 [adding ‘‘the wrath 
of the Lorb” in v 33]; 34:9-10; Ezek. 38:22; 3 Macc. 2:5; cf. Job 18:15-17). For fire as 
the last judgment, which endures forever, see / En. 91:9; 1QS 2.6-18; 4.12-14. 

Singular Pacavic8roetat could be an assimilation to the preceding singular 
meta, or the plural form (in A 1006 1841 pc vg™ co Tyc) could be an assimilation to 
the plural pronoun and verb in v 11. The ms. evidence favors the singular.446 


443. So J En. 108:14-15; Wis. 5:1-5; 2 Bar. 51:5-6; 4 Ezra 7:85; Midr. Pss. 23.7; Midr. Rab. 
Lev. 32.1, Midr Rab. Eccl. 7.14. The apocalyptic belief was that the wicked would be punished, 
often by fire, in the presence of the righteous (J En. 48:9; 62:12; 108:14-15; Wis. 5:1-14; 4 Ezra 
7:93, Targ. Isa. 33:17) forever (Isa. 66:22-24; J En. 27:2-3; cf. | En. 21). Even this belief did not 
underscore gleeful revenge but drew attention to the truth formerly denied by the unrighteous. 
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lla Together with the conclusion of v 10 the portrait in v Lla is drawn 
from Isa. 34:9-10, which describes God’s judgment of Edom: “ther valleys will 
be tumed into pitch, and her land into brimstone; and her land will be as pitch 
burning night and day; and it will never (od. . . cig tov aidva xpdvov) be 
quenched, and her smoke will go up; it will be made desolate throughout her 
generations ... for a long time (eic ypdévov noAvv) . . . desolation will be cast 
over it.” Isaiah pictures the historical annihilation of Edom because of its sin. 
Once destroyed by God’s judgment, Edom would never rise again. Likewise, 
the judgment of unbelievers at the end of time will be as absolute and complete. 

Like Isaiah 34, the depiction here may be that of the historical destruction 
of the last generation of beast worshipers living on earth. If so, Isaiah’s descrip- 
tion has been universalized from Edom to all unbelieving nations (cf. 14:6, 8). 
Similarly, Jewish writings applied the description in Isa. 34:9-10 to the judgment 
of Rome (Targ. Isa. 34:9, followed by Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.13 and Midr. Pss. 
18.11). 

But it is just as possible, if not probable, that the Apocalypse here speaks 
of the final judgment of all unbelievers throughout history who have given 
allegiance to the ungodly world system, which the beast, in his various forms, 
heads up during the era of the church. In this case, the universalization of Isaiah 
is even more radical. As with nietou (“‘he drinks’’) in v 10, so the present tense 
portrayal in v 11 of the last assize with 6 xanvocg tod Pacavicpod adtév ... 
avaBpaivet xai odx Eyovotv &vanavov is to be taken as referring to the future: 
“the smoke of their torment . . . will go up and they will have no rest.” The 
usual sequence of protasis-apodosis is reversed to form a structural and concep- 
tual chiasm with vv 9-10, where the usual syntactical order for a conditional 
clause appears. Here the apodosis, ‘‘the smoke . . . will go up and they will have 
no rest,” is followed by the same protasis as in v 9: “those worshiping the beast 
... and if they receive the mark.” Periphrastically, this could be rendered ‘‘[if] 
they worship the beast . . . and if they receive the mark, they will suffer torment 
and will have no rest.’’447 

But there is theological debate about the nature of the final judgment. 
Does the portrayal mean that unbelievers are to be annihilated, so that their 
existence will be abolished forever? Or does this text refer to a destruction 
involving not absolute annihilation but the suffering of unbelievers for eternity? 
The OT context of Isaiah 34 could support the former view, since there the 
historical annihilation of Edom is portrayed. The image of continually ascending 
smoke in Isaiah 34 serves as a memorial of God’s annihilating punishment for 
sin, the message of which never goes out of date (see Wis. 10:6-7; cf. Sodom 
in Gen, 19:28). Likewise, to an escalated degree, in Jude 7 Sodom is “‘set forth 
as an example of [others] undergoing the punishment of eternal fire.’ Accord- 
ingly, the lack of rest “night and day” also has its background in Isa. 34:9, 
where, like the smoke, it refers to the enduring effects of the extinction of Edom. 


447. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 95-96. 
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In particular, “day and night” (qyépas xa voxtéc) in 14:11 can be taken as a 
qualitative genitive construction indicating not duration of time (like the accusa- 
tive construction of the same phrase) but kind of time, that is, time of ceaseless 
activity (e.g., Mark 5:5; Luke 18:7; Acts 9:24; 1 Thess. 2:9; 3:10; 2 Thess. 3:8; 
1 Tim. 5:5; 2 Tim. 1:3; so also the LXX of Pss. 21[22]:3[2]; 31[32):4; 
41[42}:4[3]; 54[55]:11[10]; Isa. 34:9; 60:11; Jer. 8:22[9:1]; 14:17; Lam. 2:18).448 
The lack of rest will continue uninterrupted as long as the period of suffering 
lasts, though there will be an end to the period. Therefore, the imagery of Rev. 
14:10-11 could indicate a great judgment that will be remembered forever, not 
one that leads to eternal suffering.449 

But two considerations support the view that eternal, ongoing punishment 
is spoken of here. First, the parallel in 20:10 refers to the devil, beast, and false 
prophet undergoing the judgment in “‘the lake of fire and brimstone,”’ where 
“they will be tormented day and night forever and ever.” This does not say that 
their existence will be abolished forever but that they will suffer torment forever 
(see on 20:10). The ungodly suffer the same fate as their three Satanic leaders, 
who represent them. This identification of the fate of the wicked and their Satanic 
representatives is also supported by the concept of corporate representation in 
the OT and NT (see on 1:20). There is no justification in not identifying the fate 
of those in 14:10-11 with that of their Satanic representatives in 19:20 and 
20:10.45° That the ungodly are thrown into the same “lake of fire” as their 
Satanic leaders further confimms this (so 20:15; on the ‘‘second death’’ see on 
20:6, 14; 21:8). Furthermore, 22:14-15 implies that the existence of the wicked 
is coterminous with the eternal blessedness of the righteous. 

Second, the word Bacaviopds (‘torment’) in Rev. 14:10-11 is used 
nowhere in Revelation or biblical literature in the sense of annihilation of 
personal existence.*5! Without exception, Revelation uses it of conscious suffer- 
ing on the part of people (9:5; 11:10; 12:2; 18:7, 10, 15; 20:10). In ch. 18 the 
word alludes to the conscious torment that Babylon underwent as she was 
undergoing earthly destruction. Her earthly torment ended when she was finally 
destroyed as a historical institution. Elsewhere in the NT and LXX the use of 
Bacavicpds and related words for human experiences also refers to conscious 
suffering, not annihilation (so Matt. 4:24; 8:6, 29; 18:34; Mark 5:7; 6:48; Luke 
8:28; 16:23, 28; 2 Pet. 2:8). Words from this group occur about one hundred 
times in the LXX, always referring to conscious suffering;45? one exception 
could be Ezek. 32:24, 30, which could refer to death, yet there the dead are 
portrayed as existing after death in their tormented condition (cf. 32:20, 31). 
Only once in biblical literature is the word used of something other than human 
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experience (Matt. 14:24), but even this may be a parallel with the use in Mark 
6:48. 

Therefore, 6 xanvdg tod Pacavicpod (“the smoke of torment”) is a 
mixed metaphor, with “smoke”’ figurative of an enduring memorial of God’s 
punishment involving a real, ongoing, eternal, conscious torment. Early Jewish 
and Christian literature expressed the same notion of eternal torment by fire (see 
the next paragraph below). The genitive tod Bacavicpod does not express the 
source of the smoke (‘‘the smoke arising from [their] torment”) but association 
or reference: “the memorial to [their] torment.”’ The metaphorical meaning of 
smoke as a memorial is confirmed not only by the Isaiah 34 background (above) 
but also by Rev. 8:4, where “the smoke of the incense, which is the prayers of 
the saints, went up... before God.” The smoke there is a picture of the saints’ 
prayers, and the continual ascent of the smoke is a figurative continual reminder 
to God of those prayers. 

Jub. 36:9-11 directly links God’s buming of Sodom to the buming of the land of 
sinners and to their ‘‘condemnation,” which is always ‘‘renewed . . . in wrath and in 
torment . . . and in plagues and in disease for ever” (though in Jub. 30:4 “torments” 
refers to suffering immediately before earthly death). 4 Macc. 9:9 pronounces that the 
evil Antiochus will suffer “eternal torture by fire” (ai@vov B&oavov Sux mupdc) because 
he has killed Jewish saints. 4 Macc. 10:11 likewise decrees with respect to the tyrant 
“for your impiety and murdering you will endure indissoluble ( “indestructible, endless”) 
torments (a&xatadritous ... Bactvous).” 4 Macc. 12:12 asserts that “the divine ven- 
geance is reserving you [Antiochus] for eternal fire and torments (aiovia nupl xal 
Bastvoic), which will cling to you for all time (cig 5X0v tov aldva).”” 4 Macc. 12:18[19] 
affirms to the king, “‘but you, both while living and while dying, he [God] will punish.” 
“Eternal torment” (év aloviw Baodéva) is reserved for the lawless (4 Macc. 13:15). These 
are relevant parallels for Revelation 14, since those being punished in 14:9-11 have 
persecuted and killed the saints. For an ongoing, eternal, and conscious suffering in fire 
see Apocalypse of Peter 6-13. For example, ch. 7 (Ethiopic) reads, ‘‘the fire of their 
punishment . . . we did not know that we would come into everlasting torture . . . they 
are tormented without rest, as they feel their pains .. . [we] did not believe that we would 
come to this place of eternal judgment” (ch. 32 in the Greek fragment). 

lib The adverbial classification of twépag xal vuxtdg (“day and 
night’”) as a qualitative genitive clarifying the ceaseless nature of the restlessness 
is correct (sometimes the phrase is paralleled with such words as “unceasingly,”” 
“continually,” and the like: Isa. 60:11; Jer. 14:17; Lam. 2:18; 2 Tim. 1:3). There 
will be no rest as long as the duration of the suffering continues.453 

While the idea of ceaselessness is intended, the idea of time is not lost 
sight of. In Isa. 34:9-10 vuxtdg xai TEépas (“day and night’) is paralleled with 
eis tov aldva xpdvov (“unto the age of time”), eic yevedc (“unto generauions’’), 
and eig ypovov moAvy (“unto a long time’’), which may mean that “night and 
day” there also alludes to a long duration of time. And, at the least, in context 
the phrase refers to an uninterrupted memorial of Edom’s judgment, which lasts 
for a long time. The only other occurrences of VUXTOSG Xai TWEpas are in Isa. 
60:11 and 62:6 (accusative), which both refer to the eternal blessing of the new 
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Jerusalem; in 60:11 it is conceptually parallel with “eternal gladness, a joy of 
many generations,” which appears a few verses later in 60:15 (62:6 has “I have 
set watchmen day and night, who never cease making mention of the Lorp’”’). 

Likewise, in Rev. 14:11 tyépac xai voxtdc (“day and night”’) is parallel 
with the preceding cic aidvas aidvev (“unto ages of ages’’), so that the idea 
expresses a long period of uninterrupted restlessness. This is further evident 
from 20:10, where tyépac xal voxtdg (“day and night’’) is directly followed 
by cig todc al@vac tév aldvev (“unto the ages of the ages”’) in explaining the 
intensity and duration of the torment of the devil, the beast, and the false prophet. 
el tods aldvas tHv aidvev (“unto the ages of the ages”) occurs twelve other 
times in the Apocalypse and always refers to etemity (i.e., God’s or Christ’s 
eternal being, God's or the saints’ eternal reign; 19:3 is parallel to 14:11). In 
particular, the expression describing the eternal duration of the punishment in 
20:10 appears to be balanced antithetically by the identical phrase describing 
the eternal duration of the saints’ reign in 22:5. 

This analysis is supported not only by the fact that the temporal genitive 
Tepas xai voxtds (“day and night”) clearly refers to ceaseless activity endur- 
ing for eternity in 20:10 (see above and on 20:10), but by the identical sense 
being strongly implied in 7:15 and 4:8 (see below and on 4:8). In 7:15 the clause 
is used of the worship of the whole congregation of saints in God’s temple in 
the new creation at the end of the age. The expression is part of a larger portrayal 
of the heavenly relief saints have from their former hardships while on earth 
(thus a parallel with 14:13). Such worship and relief will continue forever (see 
on 7:15-17). That 7:15 alludes to Ezek. 37:26-28 confirms the eternal perspec- 
tive: ‘I [God] will make with them . . . an everlasting covenant . . . and [ will 
establish my sanctuary in the midst of them forever. And my tabernacle will be 
among them . . . when my sanctuary is in the midst of them forever.” 

“The smoke of their torment ascends forever and ever’ is a reminder not 
just of past judgment but of ongoing judgment as well. It is not the smoke of a 
completed destruction, but “‘smoke of their torment.’’ The nature of the torment 
is explained in the second part of v 11: it is not annihilation but lack of rest. 
Indeed, annihilation would be a kind of rest or relief from the excruciating 
torment of the brief final judgment. Therefore, the smoke is metaphorical of a 
continued reminder of the ongoing torment of restlessness, which endures for 
eternity. 

That the restlessness endures for an unlimited time is evident from two 
other uses of &vénavoi, (“rest’’) and the cognate verb &vanobw elsewhere in 
the Apocalypse. Only two verses later, in 14:13, believers find eternal ‘‘rest” 
when they die, as the opposite of the restlessness that unbelievers will experience 
(6:11 mentions deceased saints resting “‘yet a little while,” but that refers 
primarily to ceasing from their anxious cries for vindication). 

Further, xai odx éyovow dvaravow huéoac xal voxtdc (‘‘and they have 
no rest day and night’’), describing “the ones worshiping” the beast, is a 
verbatim repetition from 4:8, where it is used of the ceaseless and eternal worship 
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by the cherubim in heaven, which they had been doing at least since the time 
of Ezekiel 1 (see further on 4:8-9; the eternal worship of these heavenly beings 
is explicitly stated in J En. 39:12-40:5; cf. 61:10-12). As long as God lives, and 
he lives forever (so 4:9-10), the cherubim worship him. 

The judgment portrayed in vv 10-11 is not self-imposed or self-perpetuated 
by the ungodly,454 but is inflicted by God and the Lamb, as is clear from vv 
14-20 (as well as 6:12-17; 11:18; 16:17-21; ch. 18; 19:2, 11-21). 

A punishment of unending restlessness is supported by 7 En. 63:1-6, which has 
ungodly, deceased kings begging for ‘‘a little respite from his angels of punishment”; 
they ask “would that we had rest’ and plead “‘for a little rest but find it not... [in] 
darkness . . . forever and ever.” So also / En. 102-3: “you sinners will be cursed forever, 
and you will have no peace” (102:3); “‘what will they [sinners] receive, and what will 
they see forever? Behold, they, too, have died, and henceforth forever will see no light” 
(102:8), “the spirits of you who have died in righteousness will live and rejoice, and 
their [the wicked] spirits will not perish, nor their memorial from before the face of the 
Great One for all the generations of the world. Therefore no longer fear their humiliation” 
(103:4);455 “into darkness and chains and a burning flame where there is grievous 
judgment will your spirits enter; and the great judgment will be for all the generations 
of the world. Woe to you, for you will have no peace” (103:8). In Sib. Or, 2.305-8 we 
read “burning in much fire . . . they will call death fair, and it will evade them. No longer 
will death or night give these rest.” 4 Ezra 7:35-44: “‘the deeds of iniquity will not sleep. 
And then the pit of torment will appear . . . the furnace of Gehenna will be made manifest 
. . . [the ungodly will experience] there fire and torments. . . . For thus the day of 
judgment will be . . . all will be destined to see what has been determined [for them]. 
And its duration will be as it were a week of years” (the latter phrase being figurative, 
if not for eternity, for a very long period of time). So similarly Isa. 66:24; Matt. 25:41, 
46; Mark 9:47-48; J En. 10:6-22; 22:10-13; 2 Bar. 44:12-15; 51:2, 6; Sib. Or. 2.284-310. 
] En. 91:9 and 1QS 2.6-18; 4.12-14 could fit into either ‘annihilationism” or “eternal 
punishment.” See 4 Ezra 7:75-87, 93-94 for conscious torture of the unbeliever during 
the intermediate state. 

Even if eic aid@vac aidvev is viewed as referring not to eternity but to a long but 
indefinite time, this does not leave room for a classic ‘‘annihilationist” view, which 
typically holds that the “torment” and “restlessness” of the last judgment is of short 
duration and then concluded by absolute destruction. 

The notion of eternal punishment in vv 10-11 should not be diluted by affirming 
that the imagery of the verses have only a rhetorical function of warning, and does not 
convey any doctrinal idea of a future state of punishment. 

12 Now an exhortation is given to true saints to persevere through 
temporary suffering, inflicted on them because of their loyalty to Chnist, so that 
they might avoid the eternal consequences of loyalty to the beast and receive 
an eternal reward (v 13). The warning in vv 6-11 is intended to motivate believ- 
ers to persevere. Therefore, v 12 is the main point of vv 6-12, as with the similar 
exhortations in 13:10 and 13:18.456 14:9-13 follows the pattern of 13:11-18, 


where mention of the worshipers of the beast and his image, who bear the mark 
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on their foreheads and hands, is followed by reference to the persevering faith 
of believers, which enables them not to be deceived by the beast. Likewise, 
14:12-13 follows 14:9-11. 
That these two passages are linked in this way is apparent from the de 
... éotty (“here ... is’) formula introducing both 13:18 and 14:12-13. Essen- 
tially the same pattern has occurred in 13:1-10 with ode . . . Eotiv introducing 
vv 9-10. In each case the formula is part of a larger clause summarizing Christian 
faith (13:10: “there is the endurance and faith of the saints”; 13:18: “here is 
wisdom”; 14:12a: “here is the endurance of the saints’’). In ch. 13 either the 
preceding or following context defines the summary statement. In 13:10b faith 
is defined as listening with spiritual ears and being able to accept the suffering 
entailed in not compromising with the beast (13:9-10a). In 13:18a faith is defined 
as a wisdom that is able to discern the evil, sinful character of the beast and not 
be deceived into following him (the same is true with the Se formula in 17:9). 
Both of these definitions from 13:10 and 13:18 concerning faithfulness, 
discernment of evil, and resistance to compromise are in mind in the summary 
statement of faith in 14:12a. Included also is the idea that if wisdom is exercised, 
it will prevent divine judgment, which would entail worse suffering than Chris- 
tians experience in persecution. The fact of coming judgment against their 
persecutors also motivates Christians to persevere. This motivation does not 
arise from revenge but from a desire that judgment will show the Christians’ 
cause to be true and will vindicate the righteous name of God, which has been 
blasphemed by the beast and his allies (see further on 6:10). That judgment as 
the motivation for perseverance is also in mind is evident from the close links 
between 14:13, 18 and the saints’ prayers for vindication in 6:9-11 (see below). 
The faith is defined in 14:12 as ‘keeping the commandments of God and 
the faith in Jesus,” which is almost identical to the description of persecuted 
Christians in 12:17b: ‘‘those who keep the commandments of God and having 
the testimony of Jesus.” ‘““The commandments of God” is a holistic reference 
to the objective revelation of the old and new covenants, to which the faithful 
remain loyal. "Inood is a genitive of source, so that tiv ziotiv “Incod is best 
rendered “faith from Jesus” (though objective genitive, ‘‘faith in Jesus,”’ is 
possible and is preferred by most commentators*5’), This refers specifically to 
the objective gospel traditions having their origin in Jesus, since it is parallel 
with the preceding ‘‘commandments from God”’ (tic EvtoAts TOD Beod; cf. 1:9). 
That niotic refers to the doctrinal content of the Christian faith (cf. Jude 
3) is further evident from 2:13, where the word occurs with the same meaning. 
In fact, “keeping the faith of Jesus” (ol tnpodvtes . .. thv riot "Inood) is 
synonymous with ‘‘not denying my faith” in 2:13 (odx Tipvijow thy miotw pov). 
In that parallel and the one in 12:17 the genitives “my” and “‘of Jesus” may be 
intentionally ambiguous (objective genitive and genitive of source). The same 
ambiguity may occur here (see on 12:17; 1:2 — though the focus of the phrase 


457. E.g., Robertson, Word Pictures, 413. 
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in 1:9 is objective genitive). Therefore, the ideas of “faith from Jesus” and “‘faith 
in Jesus” could both be included. The ambiguity of the second genitive (‘‘the 
faith of Jesus’’) may even allow room for a subjective genitive (‘‘Jesus’ faith’’), 
especially on analogy with 1:5 and 3:14, where Jesus is called a ‘faithful 
witness.” If the idea of a subjective genitive is included, then the point in v 12 
would be that Christians are to reproduce Christ’s faithfulness to his Father in 
the face of enticements to trust in the world’s ungodly norms of living.458 The 
occurrence of bropovt) (“endurance’’) in 13:10 and here emphasizes that what 
is needed in withstanding the beast’s deceptions and temptations to compromise 
is not a temporary faith but one that endures through constant watchfulness. The 
allurement to compromise for the sake of insuring earthly welfare must be 
guarded against vigilantly. 

The genitive variant twv tnpwvtwv (‘‘of those who are keeping,” & 1006 1611 
1841 pc) is an attempt to harmonize the text with the preceding genitive tiv ayiwv (“of 
the saints”). The nominative is original and was written to strengthen the focus on the 
saints as those performing the action of obedience. 

13 If Christians remain loyal to the Lamb, they will suffer in the present, 
but afterward will gain a reward of eternal rest. The desire to persevere is to be 
motivated not only by the warning of judgment (vv 6-11) but also by the promise 
of reward. The reward will stand in contrast to the lack of eternal rest that the 
beast’s worshipers will experience (14:11). Just as vv 8 and 9-11 were inter- 
pretative elaborations of the judgment described in vv 6-7, so v 13 likewise 
expands on the statement of persevering faith in v 12 (as implied by the dwvii¢ 
... Aeyovong [‘‘a voice . . . speaking” ], which is like the elaboration formulas 
in vv 8, 9). The imperative ‘‘write” confirms that v 13 continues the thought of 
v 12, since the imperative functions that way elsewhere in the Apocalypse’s 
visionary sections (19:9; 21:5; cf. 10:4). Especially comparable is 19:9, where 
ypayov + paxdépiot of (Write. Blessed are those’’) also occurs. 

If believers persevere (v 12) even in the face of death, they will be 
“blessed.” This includes believers who die a martyr’s death or from natural 
causes. The emphasis is on those “dying in the Lord,” not on the precise manner 
of death. Like martyrs, those dying from other causes will also receive the 
blessing because they likewise in their own ways are resisting pressures to 
conform to idolatry (see on 6:9 and 12:11). The noun clause poxéptot oi vexpoi 
(“blessed [are] the dead’’), with the unstated but implied verb “‘to be,” reflects 
Semitic style. The point in omitting the verb is to highlight the enduring condi- 
tion of blessedness.459 The reason these saints are blessed lies in their identifi- 
cation with the “Lord” by faith (v 12; év xvpi [“‘in the Lord’’] is a dative of 
sphere, though it could also include a causal aspect; see on 1:9). Christ was 
rewarded after death for his endurance, and so will Christians, since Christ is 
their corporate representative (for this concept see on 1:20; a similar spheric or 
incorporative dative occurs in 1 Cor. 15:22 and | Thess. 4:16). 


458. A suggestion in a private communication from J. P. M. Sweet. 
459. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 83-85. 
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That this blessing is pronounced by the Spirit assures Christians that the 
blessing will be bestowed. The following tva. (‘that’) introduces the content of 
the blessing.“? Unlike persecutors and compromisers who find “restful secu- 
rity” in this life but not in the next (vv 8, 11), Christians who endure through 
hard “labors” of oppression now will find the “‘blessing”’ of ‘‘rest’” later (so 
also Wis. 4:7: “though the righteous be prevented with death, yet he will be in 
“rest [venavorc]”; likewise Isa. 57:1-2; 2 Bar 85:9; b. Ketubim 104a). The 
parallel in Rev. 6:9-11 shows that 14:13 alludes not merely to general works of 
righteousness but to faithful deeds of bearing up under oppression. In 6:11 “rest” 
(the verb &vanabe) is used together with the bestowal of “white robes”’ of the 
believer’s reward after death for their enduring faith in the midst of trials, That 
the “‘rest”’ is to be eternal is apparent from its contrast with the eternal restless- 
ness of the wicked in v 11 and from the promises of comfort from life’s storms 
made to Christians in 7:13-15 and 21:2-7, where the duration is open-ended. 
Though in 6:11 the “rest” may appear temporary, 14:13 together with 7:13-15 
and 21:2-7 show it to be the beginning of an eternal reward. 

yap (‘‘for’’) introduces a ground clause. Even if 5e (“‘and,” 051 and M) 
instead of yép is original, the last clause of v 13 would still probably serve as 
the logical basis for what precedes. It indicates that people will experience rest 
because, despite persecution, they have persevered in ‘‘keeping the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus” (v 12). x6xoc (“labor”) is not mere good 
works but a faith that endures “hardship, trouble, and difficulty,”46! which is 
its typical meaning throughout the NT (so at least thirteen of the eighteen 
occurrences). €pya in the last clause is synonymous with x6rot. Therefore, both 
refer to deeds of faith in the midst of oppression (v 12; for this nuance of épyov 
see the textual variants in 2:9 and 13 and 2:26; 3:8). The pains of Christian 
existence will be removed when the Christian is finally translated into the 
presence of the Lord (in line with 7:16-17; 21:4). People will be judged or 
rewarded on the basis of their ‘‘works,” which are a telltale sign of their inward 
faith (cf. 2:23; 22:12). 

The main point of vv 6-13 is reward for the faithful, since the section 
concludes with that theme. The intent of the judgment theme in vv 6-11 is to 
warn believers not to compromise with the world system or the beast, lest they, 
too, suffer the judgment to come. Their difficult labors figuratively ‘follow with 
them.” ‘They take with them the record of their deeds” (NEB; see below for 
the same idea in early Jewish and Christian writings). This record identifies 
them before the divine court as those deserving ‘‘rest” (cf. J En. 38:2 and 4 Ezra 
7:75-77, 90-96 in connection with a heavenly “resting place”). People will be 
either judged or acquitted on the basis of this record (J En. 41:1-2). Possibly 
“works” stands (by metonymy) for the reward that they will receive in order to 
emphasize that faith is rewarded only when accompanied by works (cf. 


460. Cf. also Robertson, Grammar, 992. 
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22:12).462 Therefore, believers are to be “‘steadfast, immovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing that your toil is not in vain in the Lord” 
(1 Cor. 15:58). 


The use of the same blessing formula with va in 22:14 supports a declarative or 
epexegetical function of {va here. This somewhat unusual function for tva. led the scribe 
of p*7 to change the word to én, though both tva and &t1 could be construed with the 
sense of “because” in line with paxd&puot St in Matt. 5:3-10,463 

The “‘rest” may be connected with Dan. 12:13, which promises rest to Daniel (and 
other saints, by implication from 12:12) if he will persevere to the end of his life. MT and 
Theod. have Daniel commanded to “go” and enter “rest” (cvanadov) at death, until the 
final resurrection. The LXX has him not only commanded to enter into “‘rest” immediately 
upon death, but makes the additional promise that “you will rest and stand in your glory at 
the end of days,” which prolongs the rest into the resurrection state. That the rest in Rev. 
14:13 is associated with the Danielic promise is suggested also by the formula in 14:12, 
which continues the formulaic exhortation of 13:18 to persevere, both of which, as we have 
seen, are based on the endurance and discernment themes of Daniel 11-12 (see above on 
13:10, 12). As in the context of Rev. 14:13, itis asserted in Jos. Asen. 8:11 that those created 
anew by God so that they no longer “bless .. . idols” will “drink ... [God's] cup of blessing’ 
and “enter... rest...and... life forever and ever.” 

If &x’ &pti is seen as the conclusion to the initial statement of blessing, the resulting 
translation is ‘‘blessed are the dead dying in the Lord from now on.” This could imply 
a certain group of suffering believers who will begin receiving the blessing in distinction 
from other saints who have died previously but will not so be blessed. But this concluding 
function of &x’ &pti could merely express that it is at the moment of death when blessed 
rest begins for believers.4 This idea is attested by 4 Ezra 7:92-99, which describes the 
reward of the righteous at death: “they will rest . . . they will understand the rest. . . 
from now on.” John had to remind Christians of that general truth because their persecu- 
tion was so intense that they might be tempted to focus on preserving their earthly life. 
His exhortation helps direct their thoughts to the blessing of their future life. Or dn’ &pt 
could include reference to the “now” of Christ’s redemptive work (see on 12:10a), which 
is the basis for all Christians’ rest.465 This alternative would be translated “blessed from 
now on [from the time of the redemptive turn of the ages] are the dead dying in the 
Lord.” Possibly the concluding function of &x’ &pti refers prophetically to the consum- 
mation, when all saints begin to experience complete rest because of their perseverance 
(v 12), in contrast to the final judgment of unbelievers, who enter into restlessness (cf. 
v 11). 

However, if vai (‘‘surely,” omitted by p*7 &* 2053 pc) is a later gloss, then the 
preceding an’ &pti may have been originally anépti (“‘certainly, surely’’), which would 
introduce the statement that the blessing of rest was spoken by the Spirit instead of 
concluding an explanation possibly limiting the blessing of rest to a certain group.46 


462. Cf. Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 158. 

463. So BDF §369.2; MHT III, 100, the latter of which also suggests an imperatival sense 
for (va. with the following verb (102; IV, 151, cf. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §415; Porter, Verbal 
Aspect, 437). For the causal sense see Moule, Idiom-Book, 145, 207; Zerwick, §414. Zerwick, §414; 
S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 97-99, and Burton, Syntax, §218, also suggest a 
consecutive, final, or resultative sense. Thompson, 97-99, also suggests that iva with the future 
instead of the subjunctive may reflect Hebrew style. 

464. So Farrer, Revelation, 164; Krodel, Revelation, 271. 

465. Cf. Rissi, Time and History, 29-30, Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 227; Prigent, Apoca- 
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Farrer believes voi is unoriginal but still prefers to read an’ Gpt instead of d&ndpt as 
beginning a new sentence: “. . . that die in the Lord. From that moment, says the Spirit, 
let them rest... 7-467 . 

The idea that deceased saints “take with them the record of their deeds” into the 
afterlife in heaven finds analogy in Jewish and Christian writings: see Pss. Sol. 9:6-9; 
1 Tim. 5:24-25; Barnabas 4:12; J En. 61:8; 2 Bar. 14:12; 24:1, 4 Ezra 7:35-36; 8:33; 
m. Aboth 6:10; Midr. Rab. Gen. 9.7; Midr. Rab. Eccles. 2.24; 5.15 §1; 8.11 §1; Ginza 
23:17ff., cited by Lohmeyer. Offenbarung, 127. 


Unbelievers Will Assuredly Suffer God’s Thoroughgoing Judgment 
at the End of Time (14:14-20) 


14 Verses 14-20 form the sixth of seven sections extending from 12:1 to 15:4. 
Like the sixth seal, this sixth vision describes the judgment at the end of history. 
It is followed by a seventh section also narrating the last judgment (15:24; cf. 
8:1, 3-5). 

14:6-13 has announced the coming climactic judgment as a warning to 
professing Christians. That judgment is depicted as now actually taking place. The 
judge is ‘‘one like a son of man sitting on the cloud,” which is an allusion to Dan. 
7:13 and stands in the interpretative tradition of Matt. 24:30. This tradition usually 
associates the Son of man’s coming with both redemption and judgment. In 
Matthew 24 Jesus prophesies that he as the Son of man is to come on the clouds 
both to judge and redeem (Matt. 24:27-51; so likewise Mark 13:26; Luke 21:27 — 
though possibly all these texts and, esp., Matt. 26:64 and Mark 14:62, highlight 
judgment of Israel).468 His “‘coming with the clouds” in Rev. 1:7 (another allusion 
to Dan. 7:13) also was a coming to redeem (see on 1:7), and Rev. 1:13-20 has 
portrayed the Son of man as Lord of the church, with attributes of a judge (see on 
1:13 for the OT and NT background of “‘son of man’’; for the attributes of justice 
see on 1:14-16). But the context here, namely 14:15-20, suggests that only the 
judicial aspect of the Son of man’s role is in mind in 14:14. 

This heavenly figure “thas a golden crown on his head”’ (the participle 
Eyov acts as a finite verb469). The crown identifies him as king over his people, 
who rule with him and also wear ‘“‘golden crowns” (4:4, 10; cf. also 2:10; 3:11; 
12:1). His crown also evokes kingship over his enemies (19:12). The following 
verses show that his “sharp sickle”’ is a metaphor of judgment. 

Including the Son of man, there are seven heavenly beings in 14:6-20. 
On this basis some have concluded that the Son of man is an angel, since the 
other beings are called ‘“‘angels,”’ and he performs the function performed by 
an angel in vv 17-18.470 While this is possible, it is not a necessary conclusion, 


467. Farrer, Revelation. 164. So similarly NEB. Farrer’s view is possible even with val 
accepted as original. 

468. E.g., France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 140-42, 231-39. 
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since the Son of man is not identified as an angel, and 1:7. 13-20 portrays the 
Son of man from Dan. 7:13 as the divine Christ with precisely the same 
wording as here (Spo.ov vidv avOpanov).47! Furthermore, the coming of the 
Son of man on clouds in the Synoptic eschatological discourses and elsewhere 
is always Christ (Matt. 24:30; Mark 13:26; Luke 21:27: also Matt. 26:64; Mark 
14:62; the Messiah in 4 Ezra 13:1 ff.). Though unlikely, it is conceivable that 
the Son of man figure here could be an angelic representative of Christ, acting 
for him (like Michael, who represents Christ’s earthly actions in heaven in 
12:7-10). 

Even calling Christ himself an angel is not necessarily problematic theo- 
logically, since the “strong angel” of 10:1 appears to be Christ as the equivalent 
of the OT “angel of the Lord” (the angel in 10:1 could also be Christ’s repre- 
sentative). In the OT God alone comes in heaven or to earth in a cloud, and 
Dan. 7:13 is no exception to this pattern (see on 10:1). This reinforces the 
conclusion that the figure here is the divine Christ. 

1854 and MA change xaOrpevov Spotov to xabrpEvos Soros, since a scribe felt 
the unnaturalness of having an accusative construction where a nominative would be 
most suitable in describing the figure ‘‘sitting on the cloud” (cf. similarly p*”). On the 
other hand, the change from éxwv to eyovta is an attempt to bring the nominative into 
conformity with the accusative xa@rpevov Sporv (so p47 X* 1006 1841 2053 2329). 
But the nominative is original, being either loosely appended or the result of a change 
of focus, with the object becoming the subject.472 Or it could be seen as an independent 
verbal use of the participle. 

An even better reason for an original nominative is to create ‘syntactical dis- 
sonance”’ in order to cause the reader to focus on the entire preceding phrase and to link 
it with ‘the son of man” in Dan. 7:13. In Rev. 1:16 and 10:2 xal &ywv (literally ‘and 
having”) follows portrayals of heavenly figures, the first based on Dan. 10:6 and 7:13. 
Here the same applies, though the order is €ywv xa. In all three instances the nominative 
participle is out of concord with its antecedent, which is the Danielic son of man here 
and in ch. 1 and an angelic heavenly man in ch. 10, whom we have identified as Christ 
(see on 10:1-2). A plausible reason for the exceptional grammatical construction in these 
Passages is to draw attention to the OT allusions in the three texts. Consequently, the 
exceptional usage in 14:14 is best explained as a stylistic Semitism designed to signal a 
precise OT allusion or to refer back to 1:15-16, and possibly 10:1-2, or to attract notice 
to all three prior texts (see on 10:2 for in-depth discussion of the irregular &ywv in 1:16 
and 10:2). 

. in 1:13, so here scribes also changed accusative vidv, which was written 
originally in attraction to the accusative Spotov, to dative viw (dative in p47 C 051 1006 
1611 1841 2053 MAlat sy), since the dative (or genitive) would be expected after Soros. 

Vos denies that Rev. 14:14 is directly dependent on Dan. 7:13, saying that it draws 
on various Synoptic statements about the coming of the Son of man (e.g., Matt. 13:24-43; 
26:64; Mark 13:26ff. and parallels; 14:62).473 Collins argues against Vos that in 14:1 4ff. 
the author of Revelation was influenced directly by a combination of sources that were 
independent of the gospel traditions, namely Dan. 7:13 and Jocl 4:13 and Jewish apoc- 


471. So also Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 129-30, where literature supporting both 
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alyptic traditions.474 It seems better to acknowledge that to significant degrees both the 
gospel traditions and OT and Jewish traditions were combined influences on the com- 


position of Rev. 14:14ff. 
15-16 ‘Another angel” now appears and issues a command to the Son 


of man. If the Son of man in v 14 is the Messiah, then GAAog (‘‘another”’) sets 
this angel alongside the three angels in vv 6-9, but if v 14 pictures an angelic 
being, &AAog places the angel also alongside the Son of man figure.475 The 
angel’s command could suggest that he has authority over the Son of man, who 
is therefore subordinate to the angel. But probably only a functional subordina- 
tion to God is in mind since the angel merely conveys a divine message from 
God’s throne room,476 which is located in the heavenly temple: “he came out 
from the temple” (for vadc as figurative for God’s presence see 3:12; 7:15; 
11:19; 21:22; see on 11:1-2; 16:17 has ‘ta great voice from the temple from the 
throne”; so also 16:1). Christ must be informed by God about the time for 
judgment to begin, since ‘‘of that day or that hour no one knows, not even the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father’ (Mark 13:32; Acts 1:7).47 

Likewise, 1 Thess. 4:16 has ‘ta shout, with the voice of an archangel” 
initiating the descent of Jesus when he comes again. Some conclude that Christ 
now knows the time of judgment because of his heavenly position with the 
Father and that therefore he would not need to be informed about it. If so, the 
Son of man here would best be viewed as an angel.478 But it is not clear that 
Christ’s heavenly status necessitates knowledge of the time of the end, since he 
is still subject to the Father’s authority, though in heaven (indeed, John 5:27, 30 
has Jesus as “the Son of man” affirming about judgment that ‘‘I can do nothing 
on my own initiative; as I hear, I judge’’; cf. John 5:19-30). Furthermore, he 
equates his limited knowledge to that of ‘the angels in heaven’’ (Mark 13:32), 
so that heavenly status would not seem a sufficient condition for this knowledge. 
The point of Mark 13:32 is that no one except the Father will know the time of 
the end until it comes. 

As the commanding angel here comes ‘‘from the temple,” another com- 
manding angel in 14:18 comes ‘‘from the altar.”” Both, that is, come from the 
heavenly throne room (see on 8:3 and 9:13, where the ‘‘altar”’ is in front of God’s 
throne or God himself; the same is implied in 6:9). Indeed, angels in Revelation 
never announce a message that has its ultimate derivation from themselves but are 
always mere conveyors of messages representing the divine will. 

The Son of man’s judgment is described through the metaphor of gathering 
in a harvest. He is commanded to harvest ‘‘because the harvest of the earth has 
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become ripe.” Just as God determines harvesttime each year, so God has deter- 
mined the time when the end of the age will have been reached and when 
judgment must begin because the sins of humanity have reached their full 
measure (cf. Gen. 15:16; Dan. 8:23; 1 Thess. 2:16). 

17-20a The imagery of harvest is repeated in almost identical terms from 
vv 15-16, though the picture is expanded. A heavenly being comes forth with a 
sharp sickle, is commanded by an angel from the throne room to send forth his 
sickle and harvest the earth because the harvest has become ripe, and then the 
heavenly being obeys the command to harvest. These are not similar accounts 
of different judgments, though it is conceivable that the descriptions portray 
actions respectively of the Son of man and of the sixth angel during the last 
judgment. In this respect, some hold that the first harvest (vv 15-16) includes 
believers and unbelievers (cf. Apocalypse of Peter 6) and the second (vv 17-20) 
focuses only on unbelievers.479 Others see the first harvest as representing the 
gathering in of the elect at the end, while the second harvest or vintage portrays 
the judgment of the wicked (see the special discussion of this issue below). 

Two distinct harvests are sometimes seen because the two sections do have 
some differences. The presence of the Son of man in the first segment and the 
gory image of trampling grapes in the second are taken respectively as suggesting 
redemptive and judicial imagery. A dual harvest is also supported by the dual 
aspect of the harvest in Jesus’ teachings, which may stand partly in the back- 
ground of 14:15-20 (Matt. 3:12; 13:24-30; Mark 4:26-29; cf. Matt. 24:27-31).480 
The twofold aspect of the harvest is also found in 4 Ezra 4:28-35 and 2 Bar. 
70:2. The harvest in other NT texts and some OT passages refers only to a 
gathering of the righteous (Isa. 27:12; Hos. 6:11; Matt. 9:37-38; Luke 10:2; John 
4:35-38). 

Mark 4:26-29 stands closest to Revelation 14 (for comparisons see below). 
But Mark does not explicitly mention the gathering of believers, though that 
may be implied because of the expanded parallel in Matthew 13. The mention 
of “‘firstfruits” in Rev. 14:4 could also anticipate an idea that more elect people 
will be gathered in later, namely in vv 15-16, which is part of the way the 
metaphor is often used elsewhere in the NT (see on 14:4). Interestingly, ‘‘first- 
fruits” and “harvest” are directly associated with each other in a positive manner 
in some OT texts (Exod. 23:16; 34:22; Num. 18:12; Jer. 2:3, the last three of 
which have variations of the phrase “firstfruits of the harvest”). This observation 
provides further plausibility that the two notions should be identified together 
in 14:4 and 14:15-16. 

But the background of “‘firstfruits” could just as well allow for judgment 
in vv 15-16, since the idea could be of the gathering in of God’s choice ones 
(vv 3-4) followed by the ‘common use”’ (judgment) of the rest. The identifica- 
tion of “firstfruits” in v 4 as referring to the complete redemption of Christians 


479. Cf. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 662-64. 
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throughout the ages, as well as its parallel with the redemptive text 5:9, confirms 
this conclusion, as argued in some depth in the comments above on 14:4. This 
means, at the very least, that vv 14-20 expand on 14:4 by repeating the “first- 
fruits” gathered in by Christ in vv 14-16 and then the judgment of the rest in 
wv 17-20. 

It is just as conceivable that the two accounts in 14:14-16 and 14:17-20 
are describing precisely the same act of judgment,*8! and this is suggested by 
the identical pattern of actions by the heavenly beings and the identical imagery: 
(1) “another angel” comes “‘out of the temple” or “out from the altar’ and 
(2) commands “‘in a great voice” another heavenly figure to ‘‘put in your sickle” 
and reap (3) ‘‘because”’ the harvest is “ripe.” The commanding angel of v 18 
is associated with a decree of judgment (see below on the connection to 6:9 and 
8:3-5). This suggests that the angel of v 15 is also a messenger of judgment. 
Furthermore, whenever commands are issued from the heavenly te vple or altar, 
they are always declarations of judgment (e.g., 6:1-5; 9:13; 16:7, 17). 

That both 14:14-16 and 14:17-20 are dependent on Joel 4:13 for the harvest 
imagery reinforces this conclusion, since the Joel passage contains only the 
thought of judgment and is the only OT passage where harvesting witha “sickle” 
(Spénavov) is spoken of figuratively, as in Revelation 14. Furthermore, the idea 
of judgment is often part of the harvest metaphor in the OT (Jer. 51:33, 2 Bar. 
70:2) and in the Gospels. In addition, the image of a “flying sickle” with the 
implicit idea of harvesting appears only once in the OT (Zech. 5:1-3 LXX), and 
there it is a picture of imminent judgment. 

The clause Sti HAGev 1 pa Bepicar (“because the hour to harvest has 
come”) in 14:15 is another hint that 14:14-16 pertains only to punishment. First, 
this phrase is probably a subsequent development of the similar clause in 14:7, 
“because the hour of his [God’s] judgment has come” (St fAGev 1} Opa. this 
xpicews abtod; note the verbatim St. HAGev 1} dpa in both verses). “Reap” in 
v 15 therefore appears to be a metaphor for the abstract idea of judgment in v 7. 
And since v 7 clearly pertains to the last judgment of the nations, so plausibly 
does v [5 (likewise v 19 unmistakenly develops v 10). The Armenian version 
(except 4) translates the last phrase of v 16 as “reaped all the dwellers on earth,” 
which would be a reference to the judgment of unbelievers (see on 3:10; 6:17; 
13:8, 12, 14). Gpa occurs nine other times in the Apocalypse, always with regard 
to judgment of the unfaithful, especially the final condemnation of the nations 
and of Babylon the Great (3:3; 11:13; 14:7; 18:10, 17, 19; 3:10 and 9:15 refer 
to the final tribulation, in which unbelievers begin to suffer; even 17:12-13 is 
such a period of judgment in the light of 17:17). 

But why would there be two identical accounts of the same judgment in 
14:15-20? The double narration emphasizes the severity and unqualified nature 


481. As, e.g., also argued by Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 187-88; Rist, “Revelation,” 
475. Momis, Revelation, 185-86; U. B. Miiller, Messias und Menschensohn, 194; Mounce, Revela- 
tion, 279-83; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 542-44; A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 105. 
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of the punishment, which reaches its climax with the extensive bloodletting of 
v 20. Furthermore, repetitive segments also fit with the above proposal that the 
Son of man is represented by an angel, since the sixth angel of vv 17-19 carries 
out the very same actions as the Son of man in vv 15-16. 

Regardless of whether vv 15-16 describe the redemption of the righteous 
or judgment of the wicked, it is clear that vv 17-20 portray the latter. The picture 
of the “altar” in conjunction with the “angel . . . having authority over the fire” 
has unique correspondence with 8:3-5, where an “‘angel’’ near a ‘golden altar” 
obtains “fire from the altar and throws it to the earth” (in twenty-three of 
twenty-four Apocalypse occurrences “fire” [nip] depicts judgment; see on 
14:10). Since 8:3-5 is a judgment scene introducing the punishments signaled 
by the trumpets, the same kind of scene is discernible here. Furthermore, the 
connection with 8:3-5 suggests that, here as there, the judgment is an answer to 
the prayers of the saints in 8:34 and 6:6-11.482 

The conclusion that vv 17-20 concern judgment is supported further by 
the fact that the image of ‘‘treading a wine press’ is without exception a 
metaphor of judgment in the OT. The only other use of this image in the 
Apocalypse, in 19:15, refers to Christ’s judgment of the evil nations (cf. éxnatHen 
1 Anvéc [‘‘the winepress was trampled”’] in 14:20 with abdtdg motel tiv Anvov 
tod ofvov tod BvpOd Tis Opyiic tod Geod [ ‘he himself tramples the winepress 
of the wine of God’s fierce wrath’’] in 19:15). The phrases ‘‘of the wine of the 
wrath of God”’ (tod ofvov tod Bvpod Tod Beod) in 14:10 and “the winepress 
of the wrath of God” (tiv Anvov tod Bvpod Tod Geod) in 14:19, together with 
the identical phraseology in 19:15, show that 14:19-20 is developing only the 
theme of judgment from 14:10. tod Gvpod tod Geod is an appositional genitive, 
abstractly defining the directly preceding symbol: “the great winepress, which 
represents the wrath of God.’’483 

As mentioned above, imagery of the harvest both in the Gospels and 
Revelation 14 is developed from Joe] 4:13: “Put in the sickle, for the harvest 
is ripe. Come, tread, for the wine press is full; the wine vats overflow, for their 
wickedness is great.’’ Here alone in the OT the images of harvest and treading 
the winepress occur together, and they are both figurative images connoting 
judgment. The Joel text is the model for the same twofold picture in Rev. 
14:14-20. Even the mention of plural “‘sickles” (8pémava) by the LXX of the 
Joel 4 text can be seen as suitably developed by John’s depiction of two respec- 
tive sickles (on which see further below). Therefore, the harvest doublet is 
original, being patterned after the Joel model.484 Consequently, the doublet is 
not due to some purported interpolator.485 Since Joel 4:13 is a prophecy of God's 


482. So numerous commentators, e.g., Charles, Revelation HI, 23; Hendriksen, More than 
Conquerors, 188, Mounce, Revelation, 281; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation.” 543. 


483. So also Lenski, Revelation, 450. 
484. Recently corroborated by Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 193. 
485. Cf. also U. B. Miiller, Messias und Menschensohn, 192, against Charles, Revelation Il, 
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judgment of the evil nations, the same theme of judgment is expressed in both 
metaphors here.486 

This conclusion weighs against the assessment of Swete,48? who believes 
that John has transformed Joel’s punitive harvest image into a redemptive image 
(Midr. Rab. Cant. 8.14 §1 also takes Joel 4:13 positively to refer to Israel’s 
redemption). Harrington affirms that in Rev. 14:14-20 the harvest is a salvation 
metaphor and the vintage a picture of judgment on the basis that “John’s own 
text, not the Joel passage, should determine our interpretation.”’488 But this 
overlooks the dominant trend in Revelation, which, while creatively developing 
the OT, nevertheless does so in an organic and consistent manner with the 
contextual sense of the OT passages to which it alludes (see pp. 76-99 above). 

God’s destruction of the impious is as thoroughgoing as one mowing down 
the ripe harvest and crushing grapes in the winepress. This conclusion about the 
use of Isaiah 63 and Joel 4 is paralleled in later Judaism, where Midr. Pss. 8.1, 
8.8 applies the winepress imagery of Isa. 63:2 (alluded to in Rev. 14:18-20, on 
which see below) to the judgment of the four kingdoms and further explains the 
judgment by appealing to Joel 4:13 (the midrash, at 8.8, also includes Gog and 
Magog in the judgment). The building up of sin throughout history reaches its 
zenith in the final generation of history and has made the impious ripe for wrath 
(cf. Gen. 15:16; 1 Thess. 2:16). 

Why “‘one like a Son of man’”’ is introduced into vv 14-16 and not into 
vv 17-20 is not clear. But he is considered in some way to be on a par with the 
angelic figures of vv 15-18, since they are each introduced directly after him 
with the expression “another angel.” Including the Son of man, there are seven 
heavenly figures in 14:6-20, reflecting the notion of completeness. 


DO 14:14-16 AND 14:17-20 PORTRAY REDEMPTION AND 
JUDGMENT RESPECTIVELY? — FURTHER DISCUSSION 


Bauckham is a recent and the most cogent defender of the view that 14:14-16 represents 
the gathering in of the elect at the end and that 14:17-20 portrays judgment.489 He adduces 
the following reasons for this view. 


486. In agreement with Kiddle, Revelation, 285-95. 

487. Swete, Apocalypse, 190. 

488. Harrington, Revelation (Sacra Pagina), 155. 

489. Bauckham, Theology of the Book of Revelation, 94-98; idem, Climax of Prophecy, 
290-96. Bauckham believes that his view of the two narratives in vv 14-16 and vv 17-20 is rare 
among modem scholars, but it is also held by Alford, Greek Testament IV, 691; Swete, Apocalypse, 
189-92; Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 133-34; Farrer, Revelation, 167; Ladd, Revelation, 198; 
Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 136: Prigent, Apocalypse, 233-34; Aune, “Revelation,” 1314; 
Krodel, Revelation, 272-73: Mulholland, Revelation, 251-56, P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 165-66. 
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First, he plausibly concludes that 14:19 contains a metaphor only for God’s 
judgment, which is apparent from the fact that “‘the great winepress of the wrath of God” 
echoes not only the wine metaphor of 14:8 but above all “the cup of the wine of the 
anger of God poured undiluted into the cup of his wrath” in 14:10, “Firstfruits” in 14:4 
could also anticipate an idea of gathering in more elect later in vv 15-16, which is part 
of the way the metaphor is sometimes used elsewhere in the NT (see on 14:4). The 
allusions to redemptive firstfruits and judicial wine could anticipate respectively the same 
metaphorical themes in vv 14-16 and vv 17-20, though John does not make such con- 
nections explicitly. In addition, the image of “‘firstfruits” can certainly have the idea of 
a remnant anticipating a larger redemptive whole and other similar positive redemptive 
meanings; indeed, the image is used only with positive redemptive associations elsewhere 
in the NT (e.g., 1 Cor. 15:20, 23; see further on 14:4 above). Nevertheless, the picture 
of ‘‘firstfruits” could allow for judgment in Rev. 14:15-16, since the idea could be the 
gathering in of God’s choice ones (vv 3-4) followed by the “common use” (judgment) 
of the rest. The immediate context of 14:1-5 indicates that this latter idea is probably in 
mind, as we have seen. 

Second, Bauckham argues that the image of “reaping” in vv 15-16 is distinct from 
the images of gathering grapes into a winepress and treading a winepress. He contends 
that “reaping’’ must refer to redemption, since it is used without exception that way 
everywhere else in the Bible, including end-time contexts (Mark 4:29; John 4:35-38), 
and that “‘harvest” usually has redemptive associations. But although Bauckham regards 
Matt. 13:30, 39-42 as irrelevant for comparison with Rev. 14:15-16, it does appear 
relevant because (1) “harvest’’ is used there explicitly with reference to gathering un- 
believers (esp. 13:39-41), (2) “angels” as “reapers” “‘gather out”’ the wicked for judg- 
ment (13:40-42) (3) “‘at the end of the age” (4) under the authority of “the Son of man” 
(13:39-42). Furthermore, ‘‘reaping” is an image associated with judgment elsewhere, 
though God or his agents are not specified as the reapers (Job 4:8: Prov. 22:8; Jer. 12:13; 
Hos. 8:7; Gal. 6:7-8). Likewise, “harvesting” can be a picture of judgment (Jer. 51:33; 
Mic. 4:12-13; Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17; all references Bauckham considers inapplicable 
because “threshing” is specified, but the element of harvest is still included). 

Third, Bauckham contends that the “son of man” in Dan. 7:13-14 is a figure who 
only receives people into his universal kingdom, and that the “son of man” in Rev. 
14:14-16 has the same precise role. But this conclusion is problematic for the following 
reasons: (1) The function of judgment is associated with the “son of man” in Daniel 7, 
since judgment is said to be ‘“‘given for the saints” whom he represents (Dan. 7:22). Also 
the verses directly preceding Dan. 7:13-14 (7:9-12) describe a courtroom scene in which 
the judgment of the fourth beast is declared. (2) Early Jewish and Chnistian interpretation 
explicitly views Daniel’s “son of man” as a figure who not only saves but also judges 
(so J En. 36-71; 4 Ezra 13; cf. usage throughout the Gospels).49° (3) Bauckham sees 
Jesus as “son of man” in Rev. 1:13 only as king in a positive manner over the churches 
that function positively as lampstands. But it is clear that if the churches do not shine as 
jampstands and live as Christ's subjects should, he wil] judge them in the same manner 
as unbelievers (e.g., 2:5; 3: 15-16). In particular, 2:12, 16 and 2:18, 22-23, 26, 27 portray 
Christ with the attributes of the ‘son of man” from 1:13-16 and understand them as 
connoting the idea of judgment. 

Fourth, Bauckham concedes that the double image of harvesting with a sickle and 
treading the winepress in Joel 4:13 both clearly connote judgment. But he concludes that 
John, though alluding to Joel, twists Joel’s meaning by using the harvest image of the 
positive idea of redemption, since that is its more typical usage in the OT and NT. This 
is the primary weakness of Bauckham’s proposal, since John uses the OT consistently 


490. See France, Jesus and the Old Testament, 135-50, 169-71. 
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with its contextual meaning, even when creatively developing it (as argued throughout 
the present commentary). Bauckham cites Mark 4:29 as a precedent for the same distorted 
use of Joel 4:13.49! It is possible that Mark uses Joel’s wording without consciously 
alluding to Jocl, but, whatever the case there, contextual awareness of Joel on the part 
of John seems to be indicated by at least four factors: (1) John cites not only grain harvest 
bul also the treading of the winepress from Joel. (2) John might have been attracted to 
Joel 4 partly through the repeated emphasis there on ‘Mount Zion” as the place of refuge 
for the redeemed remnant of Israel together with God in the end time (Joel 2:32; 4:16-17, 
21), in common with the similar picture in Rev. 14:1, which itself might allude to Joel 
2:32. (3) Both Rev. 14:19-20 and Targ. Joel 4:13 interpret the figurative picture of 
trampling grapes as pouring out a great amount of blood. (4) Rev. 14:14-20, like Joel 
4:13 LXX, refers to not just one sickle but plural sickles (on which see further below). 


FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
BACKGROUND OF 14:14-19 


For the precise wording of the OT background of Rev. 14:14-19 see Joel 
4:13a:492 


Joel 4:13a Rev. 14:15b, 18b 
éEanooteiiate Spénava. Sti napé- népwov 10 dpénavév cov xual Géptaov, 
otnxev 6 tovyntos (“Send forth the Suu HAeev 4 Spa Cepion, Su eEnpdven 


sickles, because the vintage has come’) 0 Bepiapds tis yg (“Send forth your 
sickle and harvest, because the hour to 
harvest has come, because the harvest 
of the earth has become ripe’’) 
néyyov cov tO dpémavov ... xai 
TpvyNDOV tos PdtpvaAs tic cuReAOD 
THs Yiig, Stt tacav al otadvAai 
adtiig (“Send forth your sickle . . . and 
gather the clusters of the vine of the 
earth because her grapes have become 
ripe’) 
Mark 4:29 also quotes Joel 4:13: amootéAder 1d Spénavov, S11 napgatnxev 6 Gepropids 
(“he sends forth the sickle because the harvest has come’). The plural of “sickle” 
(5pénucver) occurs also in Isa. 2:4; Joel 4:10; and Mic. 4:3, not in connection with a harvest 
metaphor but in contexts speaking of either preparation for war or peace after war. Isa. 
18:5 also has the plural in a portrayal of judgment through metaphors of a grape harvest 
as in Rev. 14:18-19, Together with Isaiah 18, possibly also in the background of Rev. 
14:14-19 is Jer. 28:33 LXX (= 51:33: “the houses of the king of Babylon will be threshed 
. ». her harvest will come”) and Jer. 32:30 LXX (‘The Lorp will speak .. . from his 
sanctuary . . . and these will answer like men gathering grapes” [Codex B]). 
Compare also Joel 4:13b. nateite, 51601 RATIPNS H Adc (“‘you trample [the grapes] 
because the winepress is full’’), with Rev. 14:20a, EnatrOn vy Anvodg . . . xa cE AOEV 
aia &x tie Anvod (“the winepress was trampled . . . and blood went out from the 


; 491. Likewise R. H. Gundry. Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans 1993), 222-26, sees the same use of Joel in the Markan text. 
492. Joel 4:13 = 3:13 only in Vaticanus (B) of the LXX. 
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winepress”’). In connection with the treading of the winepress, see also Lam. 1:15 LXX 
(Anvov éndtnoe Kvptoc: “‘the Lord trampled the winepress”) and Isa. 63:2-3 LXX: “why 
are your garments red . . . as though fresh from a winepress (natntod Anvod)? [I am] 
full of that which is trodden (ndtpng xatanenotnuévns). .. . 1 trampled (xaten&tnoa) 
them in my fury . . . and brought down their blood (aia) to the earth.” 


THE GRAMMATICAL PROBLEM IN 14:19 


In Rev. 14:19 Anvdc (‘‘winepress”’) is feminine but has a masculine modifier: tiv Anvov 
... tov péyav. The textual tradition reflects scribal attempts to correct this grammatical 
difficulty. In particular, X 1006 1841 1854 2053 al gig syPh have the feminine form tnv 
yeyaAnv. Some mss. change tov péyav to tov HeyaAov to make it modify the immediately 
preceding tot Guyot tod Beov, either ‘‘the great wrath of God” or ‘‘the wrath of the 
great God” (p*7 1611 pc). Some mss. omit péyac altogether (e.g., 181 424 468), pre- 
sumably because of the lack of concord with anything that precedes or because of the 
separation from Anvdc, or both. ; 

A variety of solutions have been forthcoming from commentators. Mussies sug- 
gests that John shifts to the masculine with tov péyav to conform it in gender to the 
“more important component of the word group” ;493 if so, it would be conformed to tod 
OopL0d or tod Seod. Lenski suggests that the adjective ‘‘the great” is in the masculine 
(tov yéyav) instead of the feminine to emphasize the appositional phrase,494 while 
Beckwith conjeciures that the author put tov péyav, which modifies the preceding 
genitives, in the accusative because he was so caught up in focusing on the meaning of 
the symbol expressed in the apposition.495 A weakening in the distinction of gender could 
also reflect Hebrew style.4%6 

The feminine is the typical construction in biblical literature, though Anvéc is 
masculine sometimes, though rarely, as in Isa. 63:2 (see above),497 which may have 
influenced the gender of tov péyav in Rev. 14:19 (Gen. 30:38, 41, also contain a 
masculine form of Anvdc). In fact, Stuart suggests that to tov péyav at the end of v 19 
should be added an elliptical masculine Anvév, so that the final clause becomes epex- 
egetical of the earlier thv Anvév,498 which could be even closer to the thought of the 
LXX of Isaiah. The phrase tov péyav appears to modify the masculine form of Anvdg 
in Isa. 63:2. Laughlin notes that feminine tiv Anvév followed by masculine tov péyav 
[Anvév] is a construction suggested by the similar pattern of feminine pérd (“wine- 
press’’) followed by the masculine pronominal suffix -m (‘‘them’’) in the Hebrew text 
of Isaiah 63: ‘I have trodden the winepress . . . and I will tread them in my anger. .. .”’ 
Therefore, the lack of concord may well be a device intended to highlight the allusion, 
so that it would more readily be recognized by John’s readers.499 John’s addition of 
“sreat” to Isaiah’s “‘winepress” imagery could be based on early exegetical tradition, 
which added similar intensifying adjectives. For example, note “full” (xAtjpno) in Isa. 
63:3a LXX above; the wording of the LXX could read v 3a as part of the question 


493. Mussies, Morphology, 139. 

494. Lenski, Revelation, 450. 

495. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 664. 

496. E. Kautzsch and A. E. Cowley, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (Oxford: Clarendon, 21910), 
§§ 110, k; 135, 0; 144, a; 145, p, t, and u. 

497, See also Robertson, Grammar, 253. 

498. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 303. 

499. Laughlin, Solecisms, 13. 
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begun in v 2: ‘why. . . is your raiment as from a trodden winepress, [which is] full 
of that which is trodden?” The Targumic version reads: “why will... plains gush forth 
like wine in the press? Behold, as grapes trodden in the press, so will slaughter 
increase... .” . 

Note Aéyovtec after éocvnoev in v 18, a redundancy reproducing a Semitic formula 


of direct discourse. 


20b The concluding statement in v 20, the treading of the winepress was 
“outside the city and the blood came up to the horses’ bridles,” is difficult. If 
the “city” (m6A1c) is Babylon the Great (so ten times elsewhere in the Apoca- 
lypse), then the trampling could be the persecution of the saints.°° It would 
then be parallel with 11:2b, where “‘they trample the holy city” refers to Chns- 
tians persecuted like their Lord outside the apostate city of Jerusalem (cf. Heb. 
13:11-14). But if the ‘“‘city”’ in 14:20 is the tue, holy city (so fifteen times 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse), then the trampling is the punishment of unbeliev- 
ers, which occurs outside the eschatological holy city of righteous saints. The 
city could, then, be understood as an ideal assembly of saints or the consummated 
assembly of saints in their new habitation at the end of history, as depicted in 
14:1-5. 

The latter identification of the “city” as the true city composed of saints 
and of the trampling as judgment of unbelievers is best for three reasons. (1) As 
already noted, the last clause of v 19 continues the wine imagery of the divine 
wrath from v 10. If the same imagery continues now with the trampling of the 
winepress, it refers to judgment of unbelievers. (2) The first part of v 20 is based 
on Joel 4:13b together with Isa. 63:2-3 (see above for textual comparisons). In 
both OT texts the trampling of the winepress is a picture of the judgment of 
unbelieving nations.*4! 

(3) The context of the Isaiah allusion may provide additional help in 
identifying the city and the meaning of the trampling. Isaiah 60-62 emphasizes 
the end-time salvation and protection of Zion, with the last verse of the section 
reiterating this point (62:12). Then Isa. 63:1-6 contrasts the protection of Zion 
with God’s judgment of the nations who have oppressed his people. This reit- 
erates a minor theme from the preceding section concerning the punishment of 
the nations in 60:12. In both 60:12 and 63:1-6 the destruction of the nations is 
noted immediately after the statement that the “gates” of the holy city will 
remain open for the faithful (60:11; 62:10). Therefore, though it is not stated in 
this way, the overthrow of the nations implicitly takes place outside the holy 
city and not in the city. This could be what John intends to recall when he refers 
to the trampling of the winepress ‘‘outside the city.” 


500. So Caird, Revelation, 192. 


S0l. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions 192-96, also concludes that both OT texts 
concern judgment and that the same idea continues in Revelation 14. 
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This analysis is borne out by Rev. 20:8-9, which portrays unbelieving 
opponents of the saints as judged outside the “beloved city.” Likewise 21:8, in 
comparison with 21:27 and 22:15, locates the judgment of the ungodly outside 
the eternal city of God. This also fits with our conclusion about Mount Zion in 
14:1 as referring primarily to the protection of the people of God in their new, 
latter-day city. Outside Zion there will be only destruction, as predicted by the 
prophets. For example, Zech. 14:2-5, 12-16 affirms that the rebellious nations 
will be defeated in the vicinity of Jerusalem, as do other texts (e.g., Dan. 11:45; 
4 Ezra 13:34-39; 2 Bar. 40:1-3; Sib. Or. 3.667-97, 1QM 7.3-4; Midr. Rab. Cant. 
2.2 §5). 

Perhaps uppermost in John’s mind is Joel 4:2, 11-12, 14, which says that 
God will enter into judgment with the “‘surrounding nations” outside Jerusalem 
in the nearby “‘valley of Jehoshaphat.” The presence of this thought is evident, 
since it is in this context that Joel 4:13, the model for Rev. 14:14-20, describes 
the judgment as a grain harvest and as a grape harvest in which the winepress 
is trodden. Those not trusting in the Messiah, who suffered God’s judgment for 
his people “outside the gate”’ of the city (Heb. 13:12), will have to suffer their 
own divine judgment “outside the city."5°2 This finds an intriguing parallel in 
Pesikta Rabbati 14, which says that God will judge the fourth kingdom of Dan. 
7:11 (Rome), and ‘ministering like a priest will help [Israel], and Edom [i.e., 
Rome] will be brought forth outside the camp [Num. 19:3] ... and then Edom 
will be slain.” 

Rev. 19:15 applies Isa. 63:2-6 to the scene of the defeat of the wicked 
living on earth at the end of time, which further confirms the presence of the 
same scenario here in 14:20. Immediately after the defeat told of in 19:15, the 
judgment of all the wicked dead from throughout the ages will occur (19:20; 
20:11-15; 21:8; cf. 14:9-11). In similar manner, later Jewish writings applied the 
winepress imagery of Isa. 63:1-6 to God’s future judgment of Rome, as well as 
to that of Gog and Magog.5%3 

As in the OT, so in Revelation 14 the two metaphors of harvest and vintage 
connote the thoroughgoing and definitive judgment of sinners by God. Blood 
rising up to ‘‘the bridles of horses” is figurative battle language and functions 
hyperbolically to emphasize the severe and unqualified nature of the judgment. 
That it is merely a “‘liberal spattering of blood’’5 misses the hyperbolic point 
of the picture in an attempt to rescue a literal interpretation of the battle scene. 
This feature of slaughter in association with battle and horses is a picture of the 
last judgment inaugurated by Christ’s return and is parallel to 19:17-18, where 
destruction of the ungodly in conjunction with horses is also noted. The final 


502. P. E. Hughes. Revelation, 167. 
503. Rome: Midr. Rab. Gen. 16.4; 65.12; Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.16; Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5; 


Midr, Rab. Eccles. 11.3; b. Berakoth 58a; Midr. Pss. 8.1, 60.3: Pesikta de Rab Kahana supplement 
6, part 5; Tanna de-be Eliyahu, p. 26. Rome, along with Gog and Magog: Midr. Pss. 68.13, Pesikta 
de Rab Kahana 22. 

504. So Walvoord, Revelation, 223. 
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nature of this judgment is supported also by / En. 100:3-4: “And the horse will 
walk up to the breast in the blood of sinners, and the chariot will be submerged 
to its height. In those days the angels will descend into the secret places and 
gather together into one place all those who brought down sin, and the Most 
High will arise on that day of judgment to execute judgment among sinners.” 
(See further below on the relevance of J En. 100.) 

The spreading of blood as far as “1600 stadia” (approximately 184 miles 
or 300 kilometers) from the city may be an incidental number, though it corre- 
sponds with the approximate length of Palestine measured from Tyre to the 
border of Egypt (1664 stadia).5°5 At any rate it underscores by hyperbole the 
extent of the destruction of the nations occurring outside Jerusalem. The number 
is the multiple of the squares of four and ten, both of which are figurative for 
completeness elsewhere in the Apocalypse. It could therefore be figurative for 
complete, worldwide judgment.5° The number also could well have been 
thought of as the square of forty, a traditional number of punishment.5°7 Some 
scribes changed the number to 1200 (X&* 203 506 sy?4), perhaps because 1200 
lends itself more to a symbolical idea of completeness.5 Ané (“from [a distance 
of] 1600 stadia’) as indicating distance from a point away from the city is 
unusual but not unprecedented.>™ The perspective of measuring distance is from 
the farthest point to which the blood spread, in order to place emphasis on the 
extent of carnage. 

Therefore, though vv 14-16 could portray redemption of saints, Caird’s 
argument that vv 17-20 is also a scene focusing on believers, depicting their 
martyrdom,°!9 is unconvincing.5!! Similar to Caird are Hanson and Bruce, who 
see here a reference to Christ’s death;5!2 likewise, Feuillet sees the image of 
harvest in vv 14-16 and especially that of the vintage in vv 18-20 as referring 
to the suffering of Christ, which is continued on in the suffering of martyrs.5!3 

These variants of Caird’s view are unpersuasive for the same reasons as 
Caird’s. Among the stronger of Caird’s arguments is that GreAoc (‘‘vine,”” vv 
18-19) must be figurative for the church, since the word was never used as a 
picture of judgment of the heathen but was a typical symbol for Israel in the 
Greek OT (Ps. 79[80]:9[8]-14[13]; Isa. 5:1-7; Jer. 2:21; Hos. 14:8; with reference 
to Israel's prosperity in Isa. 36:16; Mic. 4:4; Zech. 3:10[11]; 8:12; Mal. 3:11). 


505. Cf. Beasley-Murtay, Revelation, 230. 
506. So Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 171-72; Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 188; 
Mons, Revelation, 186; Mounce, Revelation, 283; Roloff, Revelation, 179. 
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But the image of the vine is also used to picture the judgment of apostate Israel 
(Joel 1:7, 12; Isa. 7:23; 32:12; Jer. 6:9; 8:13; Lam. 2:6; Ezek. 15:6; 17:6- 10; 
19:10-14).514 The picture of a vine can also be part of a depiction of sinful 
nations being judged (Gen. 49:11 [cf. the Targum]; Ps. 80:8-13; Isa. 16:8-9; 
24:7, Jer. 31:32 LXX; cf. Deut. 32:32-34). Often literal lack of fruitfulness is a 
judgment, though a more figurative picture involving the image of “trampling 
vines” is also found, with application both to heathen nations and to Israel. 

That J En. 100 is relevant for comparison to Rev. 14:20, as observed above, is 
evident from the following additional parallels to Revelation 14: Like the verses preceding 
Rev. 14:20, directly before 7 En. 100 we read of (1) those who “worship . . . images” 
(99:6-7; cf. 99:9, 14; cf. Rev. 14:9) (2) but will at the time of judgment “have no rest” 
(99:14; cf. Rev. 14:11); (3) the faithful are referred to as “blessed” because they are not 
deceived by the idolatry around them, since they “accept the words of wisdom and 
understand them’”’ (99:10; cf. Rev. 13:18; 14:12-13). 

Standing in the same trajectory of thought with Rev. 14:20b with reference to final 
judgment are (1) Sib. Or. 3.667-84: “In a ring around the city the accursed kings will 
each place his throne . . . and judgment will come on them. . . the rocks will flow with 
blood, and each torrent will flood the plain”; (2) 2 Esdr. 15:35: “blood shed by the sword 
will reach as high as a horse’s belly, a man’s thigh, or a camel’s hock”; (3) Jerusalem 
Talmud Taanith 4:5, referring to Hadrian’s defeat of the Jews at Betar: ‘‘Now they kept 
slaughtering (the Jews] until a horse sunk into blood up to his nose, and the blood would 
roll boulders weighing forty seahs until the blood flowed four mils into the sea. Now if 
you might want to suppose that Betar was near the sea, in fact it was forty mils from the 
sea.”” (a similar description is found in b. Giftin 57a).5!5 The ninth-century Apocalypse 
of Daniel 4:8 says, with reference to Constantinople (Byzantium): ‘‘In the streets of the 
seven-hilled [city] horses will be submerged, drowning in the blood.” Targ. Isa. 63:2 has: 
“Why will mountains be red from the blood of those killed, and plains gush forth like 
wine in the press?”’5!6 

Compare also Targ. Jer. Frag. Gen. 49:11: “he [King Messiah] will slay kings . .. 
and make the rivers red with the blood of their slain . . . his garments will be dipped in 
blood, and he himself be like the juice of the winepress . . . his mountains will be red 
with vines, and his presses with his wine. . . .” Isa. 16:8-9 LXX has: “you trample her 
(Moab’s] vines. . . . I will trample on your harvest and on your vintages.’’ With respect 
to Israel’s chastisement see also Isa. 5:1-7. See also the description of Israel's judgment 
in Jer, 6:9: “glean, glean thorough as a vine the remnant of Israel; tum back as one 
gathering grapes into the basket.” 

A preterist interpretation can take 14:14-20 as speaking of the first-century fall of 
Jerusalem.5!7 But that all the earth is the focus of judgment is apparent from vv 6-7 and 
from the allusions to Joel 4:13 and Isa. 63:2-6 (cf. vv 15-20). 


The preceding analysis of ch. 14 has shown that the segments of the chapter do 
not follow a strict chronological order:5!8 Vv 1-5 depicts the beginning of eternal 
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bliss. Vv 6-7 give a warming to repent. V 8 tells of the judgment at the end of 
history. Vv 9-11 tell of the eternal consequences of judgment. Vv 12-13 give an 
exhortation to persevere in the present. And vv 14-20 again tell of judgment at 
the end of history. 


The Saints Glorify God and the Lamb for Their Incomparable 
Attributes, Demonstrated in the Winning of Redemption and the 
Execution of Judgment (15:1-4) 


Up through 14:20 only six visions of the sevenfold series have been presented 
since the beginning of the series in 12:1. The seventh vision does not come in 
15:1 but in 15:2-4, as argued earlier (see the inuoductory comments on ch. 12). 
The presentation of the seventh vision is interrupted by the introduction of the 
seven bowl angels in 15:1, though the new series of judgments is not picked up 
again until v 5. The introduction to the bowl judgments comes, therefore, be- 
tween the sixth (14:14-20) and seventh (15:2-4) segments of the preceding 
sevenfold series. 

Some regard 15:2-4, therefore, as merely continuing in some way the 
introduction to the bowls from v 1 and not as connected with the visions in chs. 
12-14. This is how things lie according to the futurist view of the Apocalypse. 
But it is clear that the bowl judgments do not begin until 16:1 and that the 
introduction to the bowls in 15:1 is interrupted by vv 24 before being continued 
in vv 5-8. 

The best explanation of vv 2-4 is that they serve both as a conclusion to 
12:1-14:20 and as part of the introduction to the bowls. We have observed that 
transitions between the Apocalypse’s major segments have an “‘interlocking” 
function with respect to the preceding and following sections, concluding what 
precedes and introducing what follows.5!9 The separation of v 1 from its con- 
tinuation in vv 5-8 allows vv 2-4 to act as a parenthetical transition, concluding 
12:1—14:20 and introducing the bowls.529 The transition functions on both a 
literary and thematic level. 

But in what precise way does this literary style of interlocking conclude 
and introduce? It is certainly illogical and therefore unlikely that 15:2-4 is both 
a concluding scene of the last judgment and the beginning of the temporal trials 
preceding that judgment. 

Part of the interlocking function of 15:2-4 is to resume the idea of the last 
judgment, which has been announced in 14:6-13 and depicted as occurning in 
14:14-20. The song in wv 2-4 praises God’s justice as it is expressed in the 
judgments of 14:6-11, 14-20.52! But the focus is on the saints’ victory over the 
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ungodly as well as the judgment of their opponents. Furthermore, 15:2-4 expands 
on the saints’ redemptive position in 14:1-5, thus forming an inclusio surround- 
ing the sections on judgment (14:6-11, 14-20) with the exhortation to persevere 
and the promise of reward (vv 12-13) in the middle.522 The main point is found 
in the sections forming the inclusio and the middle, which all have to do with 
the saints’ redemption and victory. 

The interlocking function of 15:2-4 and its resumption of the theme of 
judgment are supported further by 8:3-5, which serves as a parenthesis, has an 
interlocking function exactly parallel to 15:2-4, and is preceded by an intro- 
ductory reference to the seven angels (8:2) who will execute the following 
sevenfold trumpet judgments, whose sevenfold presence is repeated again in 8:6 
and whose function is narrated in 8:7ff. Therefore, 8:3-5 temporarily interrupts 
the beginning of the narration of the following plague series by continuing a 
descnption of the final judgment scene of 8:1. 

But how does the interlocking parenthesis of 15:2-4 relate to what begins 
in 15:5? As with 8:3-5, so here, the interlocking indicates a thematic literary 
connection, which functions as a transition from one sevenfold series to the next 
The background of the exodus provides the thematic link between the bowl 
judgments and the song of Moses and the Lamb. The seven bowls are obviously 
modeled on the exodus plagues, and the song in 15:3-4 is an imitation of the 
song of Moses after the Red Sea victory (Exodus 15). The reference to a new, 
final exodus victory in Rev. 15:2-4, which concludes the segment of 12:1—14:20, 
inspires a recall in ch. 16 of the latter-day exodus plagues leading up to the final 
victory. Therefore, the parenthesis in 15:2-4 primarily continues the subject of 
the last judgment in 14:14-20 and secondarily links the following series of bowls 
to the preceding segment both literarily and thematically. 

Verse 1 is the beginning of the formal introduction of the seven bowl 
plagues, and may serve as an introductory summary statement for 15:5-16:21 
(on analogy with 17:1).523 The opening phrase of the verse is an appropriate 
marker for the start of a major new section, since nearly identical clauses 
inaugurate the segment beginning at 12:1-3: 


12:1-3 15:1 
xai onpeiov péya &p6n ev TO xal elSov SAA onpeiov ev TH 
odpavé . . . xai d>On GAA odpavé péya. (“And I saw another 
onpeiov év TH odpave (‘And a great sign in the heaven’’) 


great sign appeared in the heaven 
... and another sign appeared in 
the heaven’’) 


522. On the chiastic structure see Krodel, Revelation, 260, 276-77. 
523. L. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 673; Kiddle, Revelation, 300, Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 
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John sees ‘‘seven angels having seven last plagues,” which is a further explana- 
tion of the immediately preceding “‘great sign in heaven.” mAnyac enter tag 
toydtas could be translated ‘seven. plagues, which are the last” (NASB, RSV, 
JB) or ‘seven last plagues” (KJV). 

A typical futurist view of the seven bowls is that they come at the end of 
history after the events narrated in the seals and trumpets segments. Eoyatog 
(“last’’) would, then, refer to the bowls as the last plagues in history, occurring 
after the woes of the seals and the trumpets have taken place.524 Some qualify 
this slightly by seeing the bowls as the content of the seventh trumpet or of the 
third woe, just as they believe that the trumpets are the content of the seventh 
seal,525 

While such a futurist perspective is possible, éoxatog (“‘last”) more likely 
indicates the order in which John saw the visions and not necessarily the 
chronological order of their occurrence in history. This would mean that the 
bowls are the last formal series of sevenfold visions (expanded by further 
visionary scenes in the following chapters) that John saw, after he had seen the 
visions of seals and trumpets (and perhaps the visions of chs. 12-14). Therefore, 
the bowls do not have to be understood as occurring as the last events of history. 

This interpretation is supported by 15:5, which reintroduces the bowl 
visions with the phrase “and after these things” (xai pete tadta). Throughout 
the Apocalypse the phrase “‘after these things”’ indicates the order in which John 
saw visions but not necessarily the chronological order of their occurrence in 
history (so 4:1; 7:1, 9; 18:1; 19:1; see on 4:1). Therefore, v 5 notes only that 
the bowls occurred last in the order of visions presented to John. Since v 5 
reintroduces the same vision that v 1 began to introduce, it is reasonable to see 
‘and after these things I saw” (v 5) as parallel with ‘“‘and I saw another sign 
... seven last plagues” (v 1). Eoxatog (“last”) plausibly is synonymous with 
Hete tabta (“‘after these things”). The introductory ‘“‘and I saw ... seven last 
plagues” is thus expanded in the continued introduction in v 5 to “and after 
these things I saw,” so that v 1 also affirms that the bowls came last in the 
sequence of formal sevenfold visions seen by the seer. 

The bowls go back in time before what is depicted in ch. 14 and explain 
in greater detail the woes throughout the age culminating in the final judgment. 
One indication of this is the fact that the final judgment has already been 
described as happening at the end of the seals (6:12-17; 8:1) and the trumpets 
(1115-19) and most recently in 14:8-11 (the final punishment of Babylon and 
her followers) and 14:14-20. Another hint of the temporal overlap between the 
bowls and earlier judgment series is that the word nAnyt (“‘plague”) is used of 
the sixth trumpet woe (9:20) and the fourth bowl (16:9) as well as of plagues 


324. Russi, Time and History, 47. 
525. So Seiss, Apocalypse. 368: I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 669-71; Walvoord, Revelation, 
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that can come on the first-century readers in their own lives, if they do not heed 
the book’s warnings (22:18). 

But “last” could be a redemptive-historical reference to the last events of 
history rather than just an indication of placement in the order of John’s visions. 
Accordingly, the “seven last plagues” could correspond to the ten plagues God 
brought against Egypt.526 Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11 affirms that the same 
plagues God sent against Egypt will be sent against Rome and Gog and intro- 
duces the affirmation with ‘by the very means by which he punished the former 
[Egypt] he will punish the latter [Rome].” B. Hullin 92a affirms that Egypt 
drank ‘“‘the cup of staggering” at the time of the exodus and will again “with 
all the nations” at the end of history (for the equivalence of “plagues” with 
“cups” see on 15:7-8). The exodus judgments will be enacted against the world 
at the end of history when Israel would again be redeemed (so Mic. 7:10-17; 
Targ. Jon. Zech. 10:9-12; 1QM 11.9-11; 14.1; Apoc. Abr. 29:15-16; 30:1-8). 
According to Deut. 4:30; 8:16; and 31:29 (cf. 32:20), ‘‘in the latter days” (én’ 
toxatwv tav tyepav) Israel will be punished according to the pattern of the 
Egyptian plagues (31:29 directly precedes a reference to the ‘‘song” spoken by 
Moses in 31:30; likewise cf. Rev. 15:1 with 15:3). 

These OT and Jewish antecedents provide a typological and eschatological 
background against which the inherent idea of “‘last’’ in Rev. 15:1 may well best 
be seen. This background makes plausible the suggestion that the plagues in 
Revelation are ‘‘last” in the sense that they occur in the latter days (hence “seven 
eschatological plagues’) in contrast to the former days when the Egyptian 
plagues occurred. John and the NT writers believed that the latter days were 
inaugurated with Christ’s first coming and will be culminated at his parousia 
(see on 4:1!). Accordingly, the bow! plagues would extend throughout the course 
of the latter-day period, from Christ’s first to second coming. Ch. 16 bears out 
clearly that the bow] plagues are typological equivalents of the Egyptian plagues, 
as do the Red Sea imagery and context of 15:2-4. In Jewish and Christian 
literature the exodus plagues were also understood as typological of later plagues 
to come on subsequent generations of humanity (so Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 
4.30.4, who sees the plagues as happening again at the end; the exodus plagues 
are also typologically broadened to apply to unbelievers throughout the world 
in Josephus, Ant. 2.14.1; Test. Dan 5:8; Midr. Rab. Exod. 11.2; 12.4, 7; 14.3; cf. 
Amos 4:10). 

Others see in the significance of “‘last’” that, whereas the trumpets pri- 
marily warned unbelievers, these plagues come last of all throughout the age 
and leave no more room for repentance, since the warnings have already been 
rejected.527 While possible, this view is not preferable, since the trumpets not 
only warn but are themselves woes that harden unbelievers and ripen them for 
judgment (see above on chs. 8-9). Alternatively, “last” could explain how the 
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wrath revealed in the seals and the trumpets reaches its goal.528 This has some 
merit, since the bowl judgments, in contrast to the other sevenfold series, have 
more explicit statements about the purpose of divine judgments (which is to 
punish people for worshiping the beast and persecuting the saints: 16:2, 5-7, 
19). 

The bowls are ‘‘last’’ in order of presentation of the visions “because in 
them has been completed the wrath of God.” The bowls complement and round 
out the portrayal of divine wrath in the seals and trumpets. It is in this fuller 
presentation of punishment in the bowls that it can be said that God’s wrath has 
been ‘completely expressed”’529 or “‘has reached its completion (€te£00n; JB 
“exhaust,” NEB ‘‘consummated,”’ RSV “ended,” NASB “finished,’”” KJV 
“filled up’’). The full portrait of God’s wrath will be finished when all the bowl 
visions have been painted on the heavenly canvas. The bowls are generally 
parallel thematically and temporally with the trumpets (and ultimately with the 
seals), which is borne out by their similarity (see further above, pp. 108-51, 
which also discuss alternatives for understanding the structure of the Apoca- 
lypse). 

But the expression at the end of v 1 may have no reference to any of the 
above noted nuances of teAgw, which all revolve around the idea of “‘comple- 
tion.” éteAEGOn could be rendered “‘is filled up” in a metaphorical manner, in 
keeping with the parallels in 15:7 and 21:9: 


15:1b: “in them [the seven bowls] was filled up the wrath of God” 
15:7b: ‘‘seven golden bowls full of the wrath of God”’ 
21:9; “seven bowls full of the seven last plagues” 


In 15:7b and 21:9 the wording is metaphorical of bowls being filled with the 
liquid (probably wine) of divine wrath. The parallelism suggests that the fullness 
(teAéw) in 15:1 is the same as the fullness (yéuw) in 15:7 and 21:9. This is a 
further development of God's ‘‘cup of wrath”’ filled with “the wine of wrath” 
in 14:10. The consequent meaning of the metaphor in 15:1 is that the seven 
bowls are “‘last” in that they portray the full-orbed wrath of God in a more 
intense manner than any of the previous woe visions. This conclusion is not 
significantly different from the initial view of teAéw discussed above. Against 
this metaphorical view of teAgq is the fact that nowhere else among the seven 
other uses of the word in the Apocalypse. nor anywhere else in the NT, does it 
convey this metaphorical idea. Nevertheless, immediate context must always be 
decisive for meaning. 


Aorist éteAéo6n functions like a Hebrew prophetic perfect, expressing the future, 
consummated occurrence of God’s wrath as though it has already occurred.530 The 
futuristic use of the aorist places stress on the prophetic certainty of the event. 
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2 This verse begins the seventh and concluding section of the broader 
segment begun in 12:1]. It interrupts the introduction of the bowls and resumes 
the theme of the final judgment from ch. 14. Vv 2-4 are a prophecy of the 
coming of God’s kingdom and not a mere anticipation or prolepsis of the later 
chronological presentation of it in chs. 1921.53! 14:14-20 portrayed the last 
judgment, and 15:2-4 builds on that scene by picturing the beast’s defeat as 
completed and the saints as enjoying the results of that victory and praising God 
for it. According to v 4 “‘all the nations will come and worship before you [God] 
because you have manifested your judgments” once for all (for the consumma- 
tive nature of this language see on v 4). 

The sight of what appeared to be “like a sea of glass like crystal” (a 
6&Anooav baAivny) could include an allusion to the reflection of the laver in 
Solomon’s temple and to the heavenly splendor of God’s holy separateness (see 
further on v 4). But uppermost in mind is the heavenly analogue to the Red Sea 
in connection with the new exodus. This identification is confirmed beyond 
doubt by the following mention of the new song of Moses, which is the latter-day 
counterpart of Moses’ song in Exodus 15. Furthermore, it is unlikely coincidental 
that Jewish exegetical tradition depicted the Red Sea as becoming a “sea of 
glass” {see below for references and discussion). The exodus atmosphere is also 
discernible in the “plagues” in v 1, which are clearly modeled after the plagues 
of Egypt (so ch. 16), and in the subsequent mention of the “tabernacle of 
testimony” (v 5).532 

In addition, the “‘sea’’ here connotes cosmic evil, since it often has such 
a nuance in the OT and sometimes elsewhere in Revelation (see further on 4:6; 
cf. 13:1; 21:1). In the OT the Red Sea is also the abode of the evil sea monster, 
which further confirms the presence of this setting here, though now the beast 
(the state and his allies) is the antitypical replacement of the Egyptian king as 
the sea monster (cf. Isa. 51:9-11; Ps. 74:12-15; Ezek. 32:2). John now sees the 
chaotic powers of the sea as calmed by the divine sovereignty. Rev. 5:5ff. reveals 
that Christ’s victory through his death and resurrection is what defeated the 
power of evil and so calmed the devil’s watery, tumultuous abode, as pictured 
in 4:6 (see further on 5:6b). The presence of “fire” (bp) in the sea does not 
connote the saints’ fiery trials (as in 1 Pet. 1:6-7; 4:12). Neither is the fiery sea 
a picture of the saints’ baptism, by which they are sanctified,>33 since this is 
nowhere explicitly affirmed. In Revelation fire and sea are always images 
respectively of judgment and evil and never connote the saints’ trials or baptism. 

Rather the picture of v 2 shows that the sea has become the place where 
the Lamb has judged the beast. This is clear from the fact that, except in 13:13, 
nop is in the Apocalypse arguably a metaphor only of divine judgment (twenty- 
three occurrences; see on 14:10 and further below). Possibly the image of fire 
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in the glassy sea has already been implied from 4:5-6, where “‘seven torches of 
fire burn before the throne” and the “‘sea of glass like crystal” is also located 
“before the throne.” There also the fiery torches in connection with the sea are 
metaphorical of judgment (for fire and water mixed together and coexisting 
together in heaven see Jerusalem Talmud Rosh Hashanah 58a, Midr. Rab. Gen. 
4.7). mvpi is an instrumental dative, “‘sea . . . mixed by fire.’’°34 Dan. 7:10 
pictures similarly a “river of fire” (notapidc mupdc) in heaven before the divine 
throne, with multitudes of angels standing around it. This picture in Daniel 7 
indicates God’s decision to judge “‘the beast,’’ who was ‘‘slain and destroyed, 
and his body given to be burned with fire” (Dan. 7:11; see on 4:6 for the Daniel 
7 background for the ‘‘sea of glass” there). In fulfillment of Daniel 7, the Lamb’s 
“overcoming” has also paved the way for the saints’ “overcoming” of the beast 
at the sea, which is the focus in 15:2. They are victorious only because the Lamb 
has conquered and granted them a share in the effects of his victory at the sea 
(see further on 4:6 and 5:5-6, 9-10). Therefore, the Lamb is praised in 15:3 
because he has judged the opponents of his people and has given his followers 
the ultimate victory over the world. 

They are able to participate in the Lamb’s victory because of their enduring 
faith in the midst of persecution and their resistance to compromising their faith 
with the world (in direct development of 12:11). This is what it means that they 
have ‘‘come off victorious from the beast and from his image and from the 
number of his name,” as did the three faithful youths who refused to worship 
the king’s image in Dan. 3:12, 28ff. (for full explanation of the threefold refer- 
ence to the beast, his image, and his number in v 2 see on 13:15, 17-18). The 
phrase tobc vixdvtac £x% may be a compressed expression for ‘‘the ones coming 
off victorious [by separating themselves] from.’>35 Though in the world’s eyes 
they are defeated, they have won a spiritual victory by maintaining their faith 
and separating from any compromising alliances. Or the expression may indicate 
simply the notion of “victory over.’”’536 Victory over “the number of his name” 
is included to emphasize that the saints have resisted alliances with the beast 
that would cause them to fall short of their redemption (see on 13:18 with respect 
to the meaning of ‘the number”). Whether or not the present tense is taken as 
timeless53” or as future depends on whether the scene here depicts the typical 
character of true saints or the fact of their final victory (note the same problem 


534. MHT IN, 240; cf. 21:16; cf. Robertson, Grammar, 529, who refers to it as an ‘‘asso- 
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finite verb in accordance with Semitic idiom (so also MHT II, 429). 
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in 14:4-5 and 7:9-17). The latter alternative is best in view of the consummate 
praise of God’s definitive acts, which comes from the saints in vv 3-4. 

That the saints are “‘standing on the sea of glass” shows that they them- 
selves have been involved in the battle against the sea beast and have fought in 
the midst of the unbelieving world (see 17:15, where the ‘“‘waters” are defined 
as ungodly masses of people in the world). While totnui with éxt and the 
accusative could be translated ‘‘stand at/by” (NIV ‘“‘beside’’) as in 3:20 and 7:1, 
the same construction is rendered “stand on” in 11:11; 12:18; and 14:1, and the 
picture of the solid surface of the sea points to “on” here.538 This is suggested 
further by 10:5, 8, where the angelic figure ‘‘stands on the sea.” Though the 
genitive is used there with fotnu and éni, John may not be distinguishing 
genitive from accusative, making 10:5, 8 a better parallel for 15:2 than 8:3.539 

Likewise, their portrayal as having been involved in combat with the sea 
beast suggests that the battle took place in the sea. This is in contrast to Israel 
of old, who could only stand by the sea (the Red Sea) and watch the victory 
accomplished for them. The saints’ weapon has been their fiery, faithful testi- 
mony (see on 11:3-7), which the beast and his allies have tned to extinguish 
with the waters of deception (see on 12:15-16). They are the same group as the 
totality of the redeemed pictured in 14:1-5, since they also hold harps in their 
hands. This conclusion stands in contrast to that of Walvoord, who identifies the 
proup with a remnant of martyred Israelites,54° and that of Charles, who gener- 
ally limits the group to literal martyrs.54! 

The saints now stand before God’s throne in heaven (before which the 
heavenly analogue to the earthly sea is set according to 4:6). Perhaps their 
standing (éotété6c) includes the idea of resurrection, since this passage is linked 
to 4:6 and 5:5-9: note the common ideas of the sea as glass associated with fire, 
conquering, harps, and the redemptive song. In the midst of all this in Revelation 
4-5 is the standing (€0t1xds) of the Lamb (5:6), which expresses his resurrection 
(for the same idea of standing in 7:9 see the introductory comments on ch. 7; 
see further on 15:3). That the saints are said to have ‘‘come off victorious” 
further identifies them with the whole people of God, since overcoming is a trait 
of all who truly belong in the church (see on the conclusions to the letters in 
chs. 2-3). 

The harps that the saints hold will come into use in the praise that the 
saints will render in vv 3-4. cod in the phrase x18pac tod Geod is an objective 
genitive, ‘harps for playing to God,” especially on analogy with 5:8; 14:2; and 
1 Chron. 16:42.54? 

For the association of a ‘“‘sea of glass” with the Red Sea of the exodus see Mekilta 


de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallah 5.15 (on Exod. 14:16-21) and ARN 30a: one of the miracles 


538. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 286. 

539. Which is suggested by Farrer, Revelation, 171, to support “‘at, by” in 15:2. 
540. Walvoord, Revelation, 227. 

541. Charles, Revelation II, 32. 

542. Following Robertson, Word Pictures, 418. 
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at the Red Sea was that the sea became congealed and appeared like glass vessels (on 
the basis of Exod. 15:8, ‘the deeps were congealed”’).543 ARN adds that fire was present 
in the midst of the glass. Again, on the basis of Exod. 15:8, Midr. Pss. 136.7 says that 
the sea appeared as “a crystallized . . . kind of glass.” For a sea in heaven cf. Test. Levi 
2:7 (a); 2 En. 3:3. The image of the sea could also be based on Ezek. 1:22: ‘‘as the 
firmament, as the appearance of crystal,” which is comparable to the glasslike sea here 
(see on 4:6). 

As noted, except in 13:13, ndp is in the Apocalypse arguably always a figure for 
divine judgment. Some may contend that 4:5 does not express judgment, but it is the 
conclusion of a series of clear judicial metaphors, partly from the Sinai theophany, which 
is combined with the same metaphors again in 8:5, where the judgment metaphor is clear. 
Therefore, “fire” in 4:5, which is part of a description of the “‘seven spirits,” associates 
those spirits with judgment. One could also argue that “fire” in 1:14 and 2:18 is a 
metaphor only of discernment, but it is evident that this discernment is inextricably linked 
with judgment in 2:23: Christ is the omniscient knower of inner thoughts, which qualifies 
him to be a flawless judge of sin. 

ex TOD YAPayLatos avtov xou (“from his mark and”) is inserted in some textual 
witnesses before éx tod &p10po0d tod dvépatoc adtod (“from the number of his name’’) 
under the influence of 13:17, where the two phrases occur together in the same order (so 
051 MA), 

Note the resolution of participles (v 2) into a finite verb in v 3 (“‘they sing”), and 
see above on 14:3 for this phenomenon. 

3a Just as Israel praised God by the sea after he delivered them from 
Pharaoh, so the church praises God for defeating the beast on their behalf. Like 
God’s people of old, so God’s new covenant people praise him by singing ‘‘the 
song of Moses.” Their song is a hymn of deliverance and praise of God’s 
attributes like the song in Exod. 15:1-18. Though Moses is called a ‘‘servant of 
God” often throughout the OT, the title here comes from Exod. 14:31, since 
there the title immediately precedes the song in Exodus 15. The song here is 
about the much greater deliverance accomplished through the Lamb’s work, so 
that it is called the Lamb’s song as well as Moses’. (Midr. Rab. Exod. 24.3 says 
that ‘‘as soon as they [Israel] uttered the song, they were forgiven their sin at 
the sea.’’) 


It is not two distinct songs but only one (note the epexegetical xa, “that 
is,” “even’’):544 the saints praise the Lamb’s victory as the typological fulfill- 
ment of that to which the Red Sea victory pointed (enhanced by the “song of 
Moses” in Deut. 32:44 also being spoken by Jesus, i.e., Joshua). Midr. Eccles. 
1.8; Midr. Pss. 145.1; 149.1 link the song by the sea of Exod. 15:1 to the ‘new 
song” of the saints in the age to come (cf. Targ. Cant. 1.1).545 Other Jewish 
writings affirm that the song of Exod. 15:1 implies the resurrection of the 
Israelite singers to sing once again in the new age (b. Sanhedrin 91b; Mekilta 
de Ishmael, Shirata 1.1-10). This could be a hint suggesting that Rev. 15:2-3 is 
a resurrection scene.>46 Similarly, Wis. 19:6-9 speaks of Israel’s passage through 


543. Cf. McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 203-4. 
544. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 94. 

545. See further Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews III, 34-35; VI, 11. 
M6. See also Borowicz, “Canticum Moysi(s) et canticum agni.”” 
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the sea as their new creation, for which they “‘praised”’ God. I have argued that 
a scene of resurrection is possible in 15:2, where the notion of resurrection is 
pointed to by the saints “standing” (éoté@tac) on the glass sea, in striking 
similarity to the clear resurrection portrayal of the Lamb “standing” (dot dc) 
by (or on) the glass sea (5:6). The “conquering” of both the Lamb and the saints 
includes resurrection (cf. vixdw in 5:5 and 15:2). 

Deuteronomy 32 is also called a “‘song of Moses” (Deut. 31: 19, 22, 30; 
32:44) and is included in the allusion here to Exodus 15, since it also describes 
judgment. Wrath against apostate Israelites because of idolatry is the focus 
in Deuteronomy 32, as here judgment on apostate Christians together with 
the nations is in view. The song in Deuteronomy 32 concludes with the 
climactic thought that God will both punish the enemy nations who have 
persecuted Israel (v 43: “the will avenge the blood of his servants’) and 
“atone for his . . . people” (v 43; cf. vv 41-43). The same idea is included 
in Rev. 15:2-4 (the vindication theme from 6:9-11 and 8:3-5 was just repeated 
in 14:18 and will be again in 15:7). The song is the same as the “new song” 
of 5:9ff. and 14:3, where the singers likewise hold harps while lauding the 
Lamb for his work of redemption (cf. 5:8; 14:2). That the song in 15:3-4 is 
also a “new song” is evident because the saints sing not only the old “song 
of Moses” but also the ‘‘song of the Lamb,” which has hitherto not been 
sung.>47 Therefore, the song is sung in praise not only to God but also to the 
Lamb, since 5:9ff. also lauds the Lamb for his redemptive work (so implicitly 
also 14:3). 

“Of the Lamb” (tod dpviov) could be objective genitive: “the song fo the 
Lamb.” 548 But since the preceding parallel genitive is probably subjective (“the song 
sung by Moses”’), this second genitive may also be subjective: “the song sung by the 
Lamb.” It may be best to leave both ambiguous, as do all the major English versions: 
“song of Moses .. . song of the Lamb.” 

The fragmentary Palestinian Targum (in ms. Paris 110) inserts the hymn of the 
four nights of Passover at Exod. 15:18 (the other Palestinian Targums insert it at Exod. 
12:42). This insertion adds to the Jewish interpretation of Exodus 15 as typological of 
victory and resurrection in the new age, which will be praised in song by the redeemed 
before Moses and the Messiah. The fourth night hymn says, ‘‘The fourth night, when the 
world will have completed its appointed time to be redeemed. The bars of iron will be 
broken, the works of wickedness will be made an end of, Moses will come forth from 
the desert, and King Messiah will come forth from Rome. The one will lead at the head 
of the flock and the other will lead at the head of the flock... . And the children of Israel 
will sing: ‘The Lord's is the kingship in this world and in the world to come. . . .’ 549 
Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.5-6 links the song of Moses in Exod. 15:1 to Israe) singing and 
praising God for redemption in the “messianic age.” 

De Moor and van Staalduine-Sulman contend that fragments of the Tosephta- 
Targum to 1 Samuel 17 represent an early acrostic poem, which they call “the song of 
the Lamb” and which they argue stands behind “the song of the Lamb” in Rev. 15:3. 
Two primary parallels are adduced: (1) David as a lamb vanquishes (2) Goliath, who is 


547. So Kraft, Offenbarung, 201. 
548. So P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 170. 
549. Citing the translation in McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 210-11. 
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described as a beastly “‘lion” and “bear” (as also the beast in Rev. 13:2).559 Sixteen 
other parallels are set forth as cumulative evidence for the connection, but, although 
intriguing, they are questionable. It is possible that this targumic interpretative tradition 
partly stands behind Rev. 15:3, but more relevant evidence must be forthcoming before 
the proposal can be considered probable. 

3b The actual contents of the song itself come not from Exodus 15 but from 


passages throughout the OT extolling God’s character (note the redundant Aéyovtes 
after &Sovorv as a Hebraic formula introducing direct discourse). Later OT inter- 
pretations of the first exodus have been selected to explain the new exodus, which 
has happened on a grander scale than the first, to praise God for the redemption and 
the implicit scene of judgment pictured in v 2. These subsequent interpretations fill 
out the framework of the Exodus 15 song of Moses, which is in John’s mind. 

The first line of the song speaks of God’s ‘‘great and marvelous works” 
(ueyoAa. xo Gavpacte te Yoya cov). Appropriately, this is an allusion to Deut. 
28:59-60 LXX, which predicts that Israel’s future judgment will be patterned 
after the Egyptian plagues: “then the Lorp will magnify your plagues .. . great 
and wonderful (ueyaAas xai Sovpactéc) plagues. ... And he will bring on you 
all the evil pains of Egypt of which you were afraid, and they will cleave to 
you.”55! Also echoed is Ps. 110(111):2-4 LXX, which glorifies God for his 
“sreat works” (t& tpya) and “marvelous doings” (t@v 6avpaciwv) when he 
redeemed Israel at the Red Sea (cf. Ps. 110[111]:6, 9; for the possible relevance 
also of Ps. 85[86]:9-10 LXX see below on 15:4). The psalm itself may be 
alluding to Exod. 34:10, where God promises that the nations “will see that the 
works of the Lorp [in his dealings with Israel], that they are great (Gavpaotk)”’ 
(so also Exod. 15:11: God is ‘‘marvelous [@avuaotdc] in glories, doing 
wonders’). The noun phrase with the assumed verb “to be” presumably has 
been composed under influence from the similar noun clauses in Ps. 110:2-3, 
which represent typically Hebrew noun phrase style. 

The one praised is the “Lord, the Almighty God” (xUpue 6 8e6¢ 6 nav- 
toxpéitwp) because he is absolute sovereign over the historical affairs of his chosen 
people. The formula Acye1 xipioc 6 navtoxpd&twp is used repeated]y in the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi of God who sovereignly directs his people’s history, 
and this is its meaning elsewhere in the Apocalypse (see further on 1:8). 

Just as the God of the exodus generation was praised as one whose ‘‘works 
are true” and ‘‘all his ways just” (Deut. 32:4), so likewise is he lauded again. 
The song in Deuteronomy 32 is introduced in 31:30 as a “song” and is applied 
by b. Taanith 11a to judgment and reward ‘“‘in the world to come,” which is 
further evidence that Deuteronomy 32 also lay behind the “song” in Rev. 15:3 
(pseudo-Philo 19:4 affirms that Deut. 32:1 includes the idea that God “‘revealed 
the end of the world’). The noun phrase dixa1o1 xai dANOwai ad 6501 cov with 
the implied verb ‘‘to be” (“righteous and true [are] your ways”) echoes the 
noun phrases in Deut. 32:4: &AnOwe t& Epya adtod .. . xal n&oat ai 6801 


550. De Moor and van Staalduine-Sulman, ‘‘Aramaic Song of the Lamb.” 
551. So Jéms, Das hymnische Evangelium, 129. 
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adtot xpiceis ... dixor0g . .. Kdptoc (“his works are true . . . and all his ways 
are judgments . . . righteous is . . . the Lord’). God’s “righteous and true ways” 
in 15:3 are parallel with “great and marvelous works,” showing that God’s 
sovereign acts are not demonstrations of raw power but moral expressions of 
his just character. His redemption through Christ has brought to supreme ex- 
pression how he demonstrates his justice. Those trusting in Christ have the 
penalty of their sin paid for by his blood (so 1:5-6; 5:9; 7:14; 12:11), but those 
rejecting the divine provision will bear their own penalty for sin (cf. Rom. 
3:19-30). The expression “Lord God, the Almighty” directly followed by “true 
and just” occurs in the same order in 16:7, where it highlights God’s justice in 
judging the unrighteous (‘‘true and righteous” has the same focus in 19:2). The 
parallels in 16:7 and 19:2 underscore judgment by replacing ai 450i cov (“‘your 
ways”), found in 15:3, with, respectively, ai xptoeig cov (“your judgments”) 
and ai xpiceic abtod (“his judgments”). Therefore, the same judicial emphasis 
also is placed on the two phrases here in 15:3. 

The concluding title, ‘“You, King of the nations,”’ is parallel to “‘Lord God, 
the Almighty,” which explains further that God is able to direct sovereignly his 
people’s history because he is the sovereign over all nations with whom they 
come into contact (note the article before ‘“‘king’’ functioning as a vocative 
“You’’). The idea expressed in the title is applied to God’s reign over the nations 
in 11:15-18, where it is said that he has begun to “rule” (BaotAedo) the “king- 
dom of this world”’ and reign over the “nations” (arg. Jer. 15:18 describes the 
God of the exodus as ‘“‘the King of kings’ and as having “the crown of the 
world to come’’). Here the title plausibly includes allusion to Christ, since he 
is called ‘‘ruler of the kings of the earth” (1:5) and “Lord of lords and King of 
kings” (17:14; likewise 19:16; even in 11:15 the thought may be of Christ). 

The variant adovtas is an effort to smooth out the abrupt shift from participles in 
v 2 to a finite verb in v 3, all of which have the same plural subject (so & 2062 pc and 
a few versions and fathers). For the coordination of the participle in v 2b and the following 
finite verb in v 3 see on 14:2-3. For the shift from a past (eiSov, v 1) to present tense 
(&Sovaiv) see on 14:3; 7:16-17. 

Note the fuller wording of the echo from Ps. 110(111):2-4 LXX: peyéAa th Epyo. 
Kuptov .. . weyadonpéneia 10 Epyov adtod xai. . . uvetav éxoitjoato thy BavpLaciwv 
avtod (“the works of the Lord are great. . . his work is worthy of majesty and . . . he 
caused his marvelous doings to be remembered”). 

Ps. 85(86):10 also could be included in the initial clause of the hymn, since it is 
fully cited in v 4 (cf. péyas el ob, xai no1dv Savpdora (“you are great, and you do 
marvelous things’; see on v 4 for its connection with the exodus). Tob. 12:22 (BA) has 
phraseology even closer than any of the references mentioned above. It does not refer to 
the exodus, though it may echo Psalms 110 and 85 (cf. similarly Dan. 9:4 Theod.). Tob. 
3:2, 5 (BA) also has wording as close to Rev. 15:4 as Deut. 32:4, and does not refer to 
the exodus, though it could allude to Deuteronomy (likewise Ps. 144[145]:17). Cf. also 
Ps. 138(139):14 and Gen. 24:27. 

Copyists mistook Baoiiets tév é6vav (“King of the nations”) for Baoweug tov 
a1wvev (‘King of the ages”: p*? X*? C 1006 1611 1841 pe vg sy sa). The former is 


552. As Sweet, Revelation, 240, contends. 
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original, since it is part of a larger OT citation continuing in v 4, though a scribe could 
have changed the latter to the former to make it fit the OT citation.552 “King of the ages” 
in 1 Tim. 1:17 was probably the source for a Jater scribe’s emendation of ‘‘nations”’ to 
“apes.” 553 The reading oyiwv (“‘saints’”’) is found in some witnesses (e.g., 296), and it 
is possible that the other two variants arose as accidental misreadings of it. But aytwv is 
likely a misreading of one of the other two variants, since it has weaker ms. attestation 
(296 2049).554 The following context is focused on the nations, which favors the same 
focus here. Neither God's eternity nor the saints’ relation with God is the subject of 
immediate attention, though it could be argued that this fact makes both “ages” and 
“saints” harder readings and therefore preferable to ‘“‘nations.” 

4a-b The great and true acts of the Sovercign described in v 3b serve as 
the reason that people should fear and glorify him. Together with the last clause 
of v 3 (“king of the nations”) the opening statement of this verse recalls Jer. 


10:7: 


Jer. 10:7 Rev. 15:3b-4a 
“Who would not fear you, O king “king of the nations. Who will not 
of the nations?” fear you, Lord, and glorify your 
name?” 


The implied answer to the rhetorical question in both texts is that ali will 
recognize God as the true deity because they witness his great and righteous 
acts. Accordingly, they should worship him. 

Jeremiah contrasts the incomparable God of Israel with humans and idols 
(Jer. 10:1-16), affirming that only the ‘true God” is due homage (note the 
formula “‘there is none like you” in vv 6-7). Likewise, the wording here 
suggests that the singing saints know that true worship is due only to the Lamb 
and God in contrast to ‘‘the beast” and ‘his image,’”’ which is why God and 
the Lamb defeated the beast. But the deceived earth-dwellers have offered 
homage to these false representations of God (15:2; 13:3-18). They ‘‘have 
blasphemed the name of [the true] God . . . and have not repented in order to 
give him glory” (16:9). 

God is to be worshiped as true ‘“‘because (611) only” he is “holy” (the 
first of threc 6tt clauses in v 4). The phrase wdvoc dovoc has an implied second 
person singular verb el, so that il is to be rendered “only (you are) holy.” The 
elision of the verb places emphasis on God’s attribute of holiness. pdévoc 
(“only”) together with Souoc (“holy”) brings to the fore the theme of incom- 
parability implicit in the allusion to Jeremiah and in the allusion to follow. Only 
God is “‘set apart” from the creation in all of his divine attributes (‘‘holy”’ in 
the OT emphasizes typically not merely moral purity but the sum of divine 
attributes distinguishing God from his creation). Indeed, in Rev. 16:5 the ground 


553. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 755. 
554. Though Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse U, 401-3, favors it as the best reading. 
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(611) of God’s holiness (Sa1oc) is said to lie not formally in moral purity but in 
God's unique ability to judge. 
Most of the language of v 4 is based primarily on Ps. 86:9-10: 


Ps. 86:9-10 Rev. 15:4 
“All nations that you have made “[who] will not... glorify your 
will come and worship before you, name? For you alone are holy, so 
O Lor», and they will glorify your that all the nations will come and 
name, because you are great and worship before you.” 
you do marvelous things; you alone 


are God.” 


Already in Rev. 15:3 “great” and “marvelous things” may echo Psalm 86, or 
their use there may have triggered the recollection of the Psalm now in v 4. Like 
the Jeremiah text, the description from the Psalm explains further how God is 
incomparable in contrast to false gods. The use of the Psalm emphasizes further 
God’s and the Lamb’s incomparability over against the beast and his image, 
who are a parody of the true God. As in the OT, so now genuine worship can 
be directed only toward the Lord and his Messiah. 

In addition to Ps. 86:10, note the formula “‘there is no one like you among the 
gods” in Ps. 86:8. The eschatological prophecy in Isa. 2:2 could also be an included 
echo: ‘all the nations will come to” Zion. 

The prophetic theme of the nations streaming into Zion to worship God in the end 
time occurs elsewhere in the OT (so Isa. 2:3; 49:22-23; 60:14; 66:23-24; Mic. 4:2; Zech. 
8:20-22; 14:16, where similar language to Ps. 86:9-10 occurs). 

The subjunctive goBnéq (“should fear’) functions as a future in parallel with 


Sof doer (“will glorify’’).5°5 i 
4c The second 611 of v 4 introduces not a ground clause5>6 but is to be 


rendered as ‘‘so that.’’ This consecutive rendering of the 6t1 indicates the effect 
of God’s incomparable holiness expressed in the first Sti clause (v 4b), which 
declared the ground for worship due to God (v 4a; for the consecutive or final 
nuance of St with the sense of “‘so that’’).557 The effect of God’s unique holiness 
is that people from all nations will recognize it and stream to worship God, 
which repeats the primary thought of v 4a that God is to be feared and glorified. 
Therefore, God’s incomparable separateness (v 4b) is the reason for the nations 
to fear and glorify him (v 4a) and for their flocking to worship him (v 4c), the 
last two clauses being parallel. 

“All the nations” is a figure of speech (metonymy) by which the whole 
world is substituted for a part of it in order to emphasize that many will worship, 
which is in line with 5:9; 7:9ff.; and 14:3. The whole for the part is clearly the 


555. Following Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalvpse-Textes 2, 224, who takes 
So€aon (K& 1006 1611 1841 2062 mK) as a secondary assimilation to ¢0Bn6A. 
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meaning where n&c (“all’?) occurs with E6voc (‘‘nation”) elsewhere (5:9; 7:9; 
13:7; 14:8; 18:3, 23). The sense in these verses is not “‘all’” without exception 
but “all” with distinction. Otherwise some of the verses would affirm that all 
without exception are redeemed and others that all without exception are 
deceived or judged, which is clearly not the case (cf. Rom. 10:18; Col. 1:6; 
1 Thess. 1:8). 

The idea of God’s incomparability from the Jeremiah and Psalm texts has 
not arisen in vv 3-4 by chance, since the first formulas of divine incomparability 
come from the narrative of the exodus redemption itself (Exod. 15:11; Deut. 
33:26-27). The use of the ‘‘who is like’? formula later in the OT, including 
Jeremiah 10 and Psalm 86, is always a reflection on the exodus event.558 This 
concept then was inspired naturally by the exodus, which is the interpretative 
framework of Rev. 15:3-4 and has been explicitly highlighted first in v 3a by 
reference to the “the song of Moses.” The link in later Jewish writings (Midr. 
Pss. 66.1 and Tanhuma Gen. 6.17) of Ps. 86:9-10 to Exodus 15 by the themes 
of universal worship and divine incomparability could reflect an earlier Jewish 
tradition, though John may have been the first to make the link. 

V 4 is concluded by yet a third 5t1 clause, which is poetically parallel 
with the first, likewise providing a reason people should “‘fear and glorify” God. 
The first and third 511 clauses in the verse are causal and support the main point 
of the saints’ praise: that God should be feared and glorified, which is the main 
point of all of vv 2-4. The believers’ victory adds to the praise of God, as does 
the judgment of unbelievers. V 4 affirms that God should be revered, not only 
because of his incomparability, but also ‘‘because your judgments have been 
manifested.” 

One way that God has revealed his incomparability is by judging people 
in righteousness. This includes vindication of his people by condemning their 
opponents, which “‘manifests”’ definitively his “‘righteous acts” (6txa1adyata) 
in answer to the saints’ prayers for vindication in 6:9-10 (cf. Dan. 7:22; Rev. 
20:4; in the OT the Sixatog word-group can have both senses, vindication and 
just condemnation). 

V 4 concludes suitably with another OT reminiscence of the exodus, now 
from Ps, 98:2: 


Ps. 98:2 Rev. 15:4c 
“The Lord . . . has revealed his “the nations will come . . . because 
righteousness in the sight of the na- your righteous deeds have been 
tions” manifested” 


V 2 of the psalm follows on the heels of an opening reference to Exod. 15:1, 6, 
12: “O sing to the Lorp a new song . . . his right hand and his holy arm have 


558. For demonstration see Labuschagne, Incomparability of Yahweh. 
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gained the victory.” The psalm encourages the singers of the ‘‘new song” to 
play harps (v 5), as in Rev. 5:8; 14:2-3; and 15:2-3. The references to the exodus 
in the psalm form pact of the basis for a final statement that God “will judge 
the world in righteousness, and the nations in uprightness” (Ps. 98:9). The same 
transition of thought is present in Revelation 15, where the “song” of the first 
exodus serves as a broad model for the end-time exodus. 

The use of the OT in vv 3-4 is not the result of random selection but is 
guided by the theme of the first exodus and the development of that theme later 
in the OT. This is but a continuation of the latter-day Red Sea setting in 15:2. 
The main point of vv 2-4 is the adoration of God and the Lamb's incomparable 
act of redemption and judgment. 

Some have suggested that the emphasis on the nations coming to worship 
God is problematic, since elsewhere in the book they are portrayed as stubbornly 
rebellious.559 But any perceived inconsistency is due to lack of awareness of 
the same tension in OT prophecy. John reflects the prophetic hope of the OT, 
in which many among the nations will be judged and yet many will also be 
redeemed (e.g., Isaiah 40-65). He uses the formula “nations, tribes, peoples, 
and tongues”’ with both connotations in different contexts (5:9; 7:9; 10:11; 13:7; 
14:6; 17:15). Possibly only one of the two connotations is present in 15:4, though 
both may be included. At the consummation of history all will acknowledge 
God’s glory, either willingly or forcibly. 

The same dual sense of worship occurs in Phil. 2:9-11, which alludes to 
the dual conception of Isa. 45:23-25. Nevertheless, the fact that the eulogy in 
Rev. 15:3-4 is sandwiched between major sections narrating judgment suggests 
that the emphasis is on God’s righteous acts in judging the ungodly nations. This 
emphasis is supported by the broad OT context of the song of Moses in Deuter- 
onomy 32 and especially Exodus 15, which underscores the idea of judgment 
of Israel's enemy leading to Israel’s redemption. The Jeremiah 10 text functions 
in its OT context to emphasize that though God deserves fear, Israel and the 
nations do not give it, for which both will be judged. Those not responding to 
the angel's warning to “fear and worship God” (14:7) will be made to do so in 
the end.5® 

Bauckham gives a good analysis of how the OT allusions in Rev. 15:3-4 are used 
to fill out the themes of Exod. 15:1-18.56! But his conclusion that the point of John’s 
use of the OT is to shift ‘the emphasis in the significance of the new exodus, from an 
event by which God delivers his people by judging their enemies, to an event which 
brings the nations to acknowledge the truc God” is unlikely. It is true that some of the 
OT allusions in Rev. 15:3-4 have a kind of universalist strain, but, as noted above, these 
texts do not refer to the salvation of all without exception but of all with distinction. lf 


there is an absolute notion of universalism in the passage, then it is a reference to believers 
giving willing worship to God and unbelievers being forced to acknowledge the true 


559. Cf. Rist, “‘Revelation,” 479. 

560. In contrast to Caird, Revelation, 198-99, who contends that only the conversion of the 
nations is the point in 15:4. 

561. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 296-307. 
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Sovereign. Nowhere in these OT allusions is it apparent that the dual notion of salvation 
and judgment must be collapsed into an idea of final redemption. It is improbable that 
John’s OT usage has entailed a washing out of the idea of judgment from such texts as 
Exodus 15 and Deuteronomy 32, since judgment resulting in salvation is foundational 
to both. Bauckham contends that just as the immediate effect of Christ’s sacrifice was 
the redemption of a people, so the participation of this redeemed people (as ‘‘firstfruits”) 
in his sacrifice, by means of their own martyrdom, wins all the rest of unbelieving 
humanity for God. This is a possible idea, but nowhere is it explicitly expressed in the 
Apocalypse. Furthermore, even if the notion of the identification of the saint’s sacrifice 
with that of Christ were clearly present in 15:2-4 (which it may be in v 2), it would not 
necessitate that all the rest of humankind would be saved, or that there should be no final 
judgment (see on 11:11-13, the key prooftext for Bauckham’s proposal, where there is 
further analysis of and interaction with Bauckham’s view). 

The use of the future tense verbs f~ovow (“they will come’) and mpo- 
oxvvijoovovy (‘they will worship”) instead of subjunctives in a consecutive clause may 
reflect the varying Greek idiom of the day, but may also be a stylistic equivalent of the 
Hebrew imperfect of consecutive clauses, which could be rendered mechanically by a 
future (there is no evidence in the textual tradition of a change to subjunctives, though 
this may be because the introductory St. was taken as causal). 


15:5-16:21: The Seven Bowl Judgments: 
God Punishes the Ungodly During the 
Inter-Advent Age and Consummately at the 
Last Day Because of Their Persecution and 
Idolatry 


THE RESUMPTION OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE SEVEN 
BOWL JUDGMENTS (15:5-8) 


5 The introduction to the bowls began in v 1 and is now resumed (for the 
relation of the sevenfold visions in 12:1—15:4 to the bow] visions in general and 
to 15:1, 5-8 in particular see the introductory comments on ch. 15). xoi pete 
tadta etdov (‘and after these things I saw”) marks the beginning of a new 
vision, and, in this case, the start of a new series of visions (on the introductory 
phrase see on 15:1). V 5 is an expansion of the vision of the seven angels that 
the seer began to see in v |. The article before “‘seven angels” and “seven 
plagues”’ (v 6) is an article of previous reference to the same two phrases in v 1 
and is a formal signpost designating resumption and expansion of v 1.! 

Before he sees the angels John sees “‘the sanctuary of the tabernacle of 
testimony opened.”2 vadg tic oxnvijs is an appositional genitive phrasc: ‘the 
sanctuary, which is the tabernacle.” 3 The temple is “the tabernacle of testimony” 
as the heavenly equivalent of the tabernacle that was with Israel in the wilderness, 
continuing the exodus context of vv 2-4. oxnvt| tod paptupiov, “tabernacle of 
testimony” or ‘*[God’s] dwelling place of the testimony” (e.g., Exod. 38:26; 40:34 
LXX and Acts 7:34) occurs often in the Greek OT (approximately 140 occurrences, 
130 in Exodus through Deuteronomy). The “testimony” referred to is the ten 
commandments, which Moses placed in the ark of the tabernacle (Exod. 16:34; 
25:21; 31:18; 32:15 in relation to 27:21 and 40:24; cf. 24:12; 34:29). Therefore, 


1. DM, 141; Robertson, Grammar, 762. 
2. Charles, Revelation II, 30-31, takes v 1 as an interpolation, since the temple remains closed 
and the seven angels cannot emerge from it until it is opened in v 5. But this is based on a too strict 


chronological reading of the chapter. 
3. So NIV, JB, and I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 678, though the Good News Bible translates 


it “temple with the sacred tent in it.” 
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the Law of the Lord is his testimony, which reveals his just will.* The tabernacle- 
sanctuary was placed in Israel’s midst because God was to “dwell among’”’ the 
Israelites (Exod. 25:8) and continue to reveal his will to them through Moses (Exod. 
2521-22; Acts 7:44).5 The tabernacle with the ark also represented the mercy of 
God, since substitutionary animal sacrifices were offered there to alone for Israel’s 
sin and to reconcile the nation to their Lord. But now for John the tabernacle 
witnesses no longer to divine mercy but to judgment, introduced in Rev. 15:5 as 
the source of the following bowl plagues.® 

The “testimony” in 15:5 includes not only the Law but “‘the testimony of 
Jesus,” who sums up the OT “‘commandments of God” in himself (see on 12:17).7 
This is suggested by the use of the paptupém word-group elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse (17 occurrences) exclusively for testimony about or from Jesus. The 
point is that God is about to reveal his just will from his heavenly dwelling place 
by sending forth judgments on the earth against those who reject his testimony. 

The phrase concerning the opening of the sanctuary is nearly identical to 
that in 11:19: 


11:19 15:5 
xai TWotyn 6 vadc Tod Beod 6 Ev Kai Tvotyn © vads Tis OxNVTIc . . - 
7@ obpava® (‘‘and the sanctuary of év T@ odpave (“and the sanctuary 
God that is in heaven was opened’’) of the tabernacle . . . was opened’’) 


In both places the image of the opening of the heavenly temple concludes and 
introduces major visionary sections (here 12:1—15:2-4 and ch. 16). The temple 
was opened in 11:19 to emphasize that God was appearing to execute the final 
judgment. Here the same theme of judgment is present, though judgments 
leading up to the final judgment are included in the scheme of the bowls. Earlier 
“the temple of God” (11:1, 2) was said to be on earth figuratively in the form 
of prophets announcing their ‘‘testimony” (11:3, 7), which was a form of judg- 
ment against unbelievers (11:5-6). Now the heavenly origin of their earthly 
testimony and judgments is in view. 

6 John sees the seven angels introduced in v 1 coming out of the temple 
after it has been opened. As in v 1, the angels have the ‘‘seven plagues,” which 
must mean that they have been commissioned to execute the seven bowl judg- 
ments that follow in ch. 16, since they are not actually handed the bowls until 
15:7.8 Perhaps we should understand “having” (€yovtec) as followed by ‘‘au- 
thority over” (€Govoiav ent), as in 14:18, where an angel ‘‘came out from the 
altar having authority over [éxymv €Govoiav éni] the fire.” 


4. Cf. C. Schultz, TWOT, 649-50. 

5. H. Strathmann, TDNT IV, 482-85. 

6. Cf. Lindsey. There's a New World Coming, 202-3. 
7. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 241. 

8. Cf. also Hengstenberg, Revelation II. 185. 
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Here and elsewhere the bow! punishments are called “seven plagues”’ 
(ént& mAnyd&c, 15:1, 6, 8; 21:9). The only place elsewhere in Scripture outside 
the Apocalypse where the same phrase occurs in Greek or Hebrew is Lev. 26:21: 
“T will also bring on you [Israel] seven plagues (nAnyac énta) according to your 
sins” (Targ. Pal. Lev. 26 repeats the phrase ‘seven plagues” four times). Levit- 
icus 26 has been formative for the first four seal judgments (see the introductory 
comments on ch. 6).9 

The Leviticus text also concerns woes that God will send in response to 
idolatry (Lev. 26:1, 30, 31). Four times it is repeated that God will judge Israel 
“seven times” if its people are unfaithful (vv 18, 21,24, 28). Each such statement 
introduces a successively worse ordeal, on the condition that Israel does not 
Tepent as a result of the preceding woe, but with the promise that repentance 
will lead to blessing. These were, then, warning judgments meant to bring true 
believers to repentance, but only hardening apostate Israelites. If this background 
is included behind the bowl plagues, then the afflictions cited there not only 
purge and punish but also serve as wamings to repent. But the emphasis is on 
successively severer ordeals because of lack of repentance from idolatry, all of 
which ends in final judgment. As in Leviticus, and as throughout Revelation, 
the number of seven judgments is figurative for many severe judgments and 
does not refer to a literal seven woes. Ps. 79:12 speaks of God judging the 
nations that persecute Israel with “‘sevenfold’”’ punishments, and there again the 
number is clearly figurative. The background of the psalm could be echoed here 
in Revelation 15, since the same psalm figures prominently in Rev. 16:6, which 
develops Rev. 6:10, which also alludes to the psalm (as also 11:9). 

The beast has been said to have received a “mortal plague” in ch. 13, 
which was inflicted by Christ’s death and resurrection (see on 13:3, 12, 13). The 
bowl] punishments reveal the decisive effects set in motion by Christ’s defeat of 
the beast, which will culminate with final judgment on him and his followers.!° 

In the introductory comments on ch. 6 we speculated that the four sevenfold 
judgments of Leviticus 26 served as the model for the four sets of seven judgments that 
dominate Revelation (taking the ‘“‘seven thunders” in 10:3-4 as one of these sets of 
judgments, though for some reason it remains unrevealed). Possibly also standing behind 
the ‘seven bowls” and enforcing the Leviticus 26 background are other Jewish texts. 
Test. Ben. 7:1-5 refers to “seven evils”? executed ultimately by Beliar against sinners, 
which is equivalent to the “seven vengeances” also enacted against Cain, each of which 
is called a “plague” (cf. also Targ. Onk. Gen. 4:15). The figurative nature of the number 
of punishments is emphasized by the statement that “‘Lamech [was judged] with seventy 
times seven” evils (Test. Ben. 7:4). M. Aboth 5:11 affirms (again figuratively) that “seven 
kinds of punishment come on the world for seven main transgressions,” which include, 
as in Revelation 16, injustice, ‘false swearing,” “protaning the Name,” “false worship,” 
and “bloodshed.” Sir. 40:1, 8 similarly states that “great travail is created for . . . all 
flesh . . . and sevenfold more on sinners.” 


9. Moffatt. “Revelation,” 442, and Kraft, Offenbarung, 201, also see Leviticus 26 as forma- 
tive for the seven bow! plagues introduced in 15:1. 6 and developed in ch. 16. 
10. Mulholland, Revelation, 263. 
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The second ot preceding Exovteg in 15:6 was considered redundant and con- 
sequently omitted in pt? & P.046 051 1006 1854 2053 2062. 
mX leaves out explicit mention that the angels came “from the temple.” 


NN 


THE “SEVEN ANGELS” AND THE TEXTUAL PROBLEM 
CONCERNING THEIR ATTIRE 


The seven angels are robed in “pure, while linen and clothed around the chest with golden 
girdles.”’ This description is almost identical to that of the Son of man in 1:13, which 
may imply that they are identified with him and act as his represcntatives in carrying out 
judgment. This identification is strengthened by the fact that the shared description is an 
allusion to the Son of man’s clothing in the LXX and Theod. of Dan. 10:5, 16 (and this 
could point further to the ‘‘one like a Son of man” in Rev. 14:14 being an angelic 
representative for Christ): 


Dan. 10:5 Rev. 1:13 and 15:6 
dvtip tvdeSupevos Baddiv xai 1] dood 1:13: viév &vOpdnov évbeSvpEvov 1o- 
adtod nepreCwopévy ev xpvotw (“a Stipn xai nepECwopéevov mpds TOIc Lac- 
man clothed in linen and his loins toi Cavnv xpvoav (“clothed to the 
girded in gold’’) feet and girded across the breast with a 


golden girdle”) 
15:6: Gyyedor. . . EvSedopevor Atvov xa- 
Bapdv Actpdv xai mepreCwopevor 
nEepi tT OTTON Cdvas xpvotc (“angels 

. . clothed in linen, bright and pure, 
and girded around the breast with gold- 
en girdles’’) 


The reading A1@ov (‘“‘stone’’) instead of Aivov (“linen”) in 15:6 should be seriously 
considered, since it is supported by A C 2053 2062, which together are usually superior 
to any other collection of supporting mss., including p*’ and & (which here read Atvovv, 
a contracted form of divetog, an alternative spelling of Aivov; other mss. supporting A{vov 
are P 051 1 1006 1611 1859 2020 2042 2065 2073 2075 2076 2077 2081 2138 2432, 
together with some versions and fathers).'! Some arguc that Aivov is the harder reading 
because it is a rare word in the NT and because elsewhere John uses Bbcowwoe for “‘linen.” 
But A1Gov is an even harder reading, since the verbal parallels in 19:8 and 14 have “linen” 
(B¥coivoc) instead of “stone”; cf. 19:8, nep1iBdANTtOL Bicatov Aapnpov xaBapdv, and 
19:14, évéeSvpeévor Bicowwov Aevxdv xaBapdv. A scribe would more likely change an 
original and exceptional Av€ov to Aivov, which is a synonym of Budoatvus, in order to 
bring the verse into closer parallelism to 19:8 and 19:14 rather than changing a purportedly 
original Aivov to AvGov on the basis that Av8ov was a rare word. 

évéedupévor AvWov (‘clothed in stone”) may be an allusion to Ezek. 28:13 (Ai®ov 
.. . Evdédeca, “you have bound stone on yourself”), which describes the clothing of 
the guardian cherub (or Adam?) who fell from his heavenly position. The same Ezekiel 
text is alluded to again in Rev. 17:4; 18:16; and 21:19-21. Possibly, a scribe changed 


11. For other supporting mss. see Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse II. 407-8. 
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“linen” to “stone” under the influence of Ezekiel 28,!? but this is unlikely, since Ezek. 
28:13 is a sufficiently obscure passage in comparison to the parallels in Revelation 19 
and Dan. 10:5 (cf. Ezek. 9:2; Dan. 10:6 describes the heavenly being’s body as covered 
with stone, which could have been an additional influence with Ezekiel). 

Metzger argucs that Aivov is original and that Ai@ov was the result of a transcriptional 
error.!3 He also argues that Ai@ov makes no sense and that the parallel with Ezekiel 28 is 
superficial. But Ai@ov yields good sense as a portrayal of angelic attire because it is part of 
angelic clothing in Ezekiel 28, and the clothing of angelic beings clsewhere is described as 
having a stone-like appearance (Ezek. 9:2; Dan. 10:5-6; Rev. 1:13 and the last clause of 
15:6). And “stone” could alternatively be an allusion to the high priest’s breastplate.!4 In 
the light of this and the links with Rev. 1:13 and Dan. 10:5, the beings of Rev. 15:6 should 
be seen as priestly angelic figures. The heavenly being in Ezekiel 28 is explicitly associated 
with the “cherubim” of Ezekiel 1 and 10, which are the model for the cherubim in Revelation 
4-5 and clsewhere in the Apocalypse, including 15:7. 

It has also been argued against Ai@ov that it is especially inappropriate that it be 
described as “pure” (xa@apdc).!5 But this, too, is not convincing, since xa@apéc is used 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse not only of clean clothing but also of the perfect clarity of 
precious stones (21:18, 21). Ka@apdc is also used of “gold” (ypvotov) nineteen times 
in the LXX of Exodus 25—39, in four instances of the gold on the high priest's ephod 
(Exod. 28:8 [B], 13-14; 36:22), which may be echoed in the “pure stone” in Rev. 15:6. 
The remaining fifteen uses in Exodus of xa@apég with xypvoiov refer to various cultic 
objects (so also five occurrences in 2 Chron. 3:4-5, 8; 4:20-21).!6 Likewise, the same 
adjective is used with ‘‘gold” at least four other times in the LXX (2 Chron. 9:15; Job 
28:19; Dan. 2:32 [A B]; Tob. 13:17[16]) and once with yaAxdc (“‘copper,” 2 Chron. 
4:16). In Tob. 13:17(16) Ai@w@ évtipw (“with precious stone”’) is parallel with ypvaim 
xoxbap® (“with pure gold”). Ka@apdc (“pure”) is also used with reference to metals 
elsewhere outside biblical literature.!? The accompanying adjective Aopxpdv (“bright”) 
in Rev. 15:6 also is applied not only to clothing (19:8) but also to precious stones (22:1: 
“the river of the water of life, bright as crystal’’; cf. 21:11: “[the city] having the glory 
of God, its splendor like a precious stone, like a jasper stone shining like crystal’”").!8 

Therefore, the reading Ai8ov is difficult but not too difficult to be original. Charles 
proposes that Ai@ov is the result of a mistranslation of sés (as probably is’ Héppapos in 
Epis. Jer. 72), which can be rendered by Ai@og (Esth.1:6) but should have been translated 
as Bvoowos (as in Gen. 41:42; Exod. 28:39) and which appears to have been correctly 
translated in Rev. 19:8, 14.'9 While possible, without further evidence the suggestion 
must remain conjectural. 


12. So Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 132; Kraft, Offenbarung, 202-3. 

13. Textual Commentary, 756. So also Sweet, Revelation, 241, 

14. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 289. 

15. So Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes 2, 92: B. M. Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, 756; Lenski, Revelation, 460; Kraft, Offenbarung, 202, Prigent, Apocalypse. 241. 

16. See HR, 699. 


17. E.g., BAGD, 388. . . 
18. Since the precious stones of Rev. 4:3 and 21:11 ff. are compared to God's glorious 


splendor, Michaels, Interpreting Revelation, 83, plausibly contends that an original reading in 15:6 
of “clothed in pure shining stone’ may be “a way of saying that the seven angels were clothed in 
the glory of God.” 

19. Charles, Revelation II, 38-39. 
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7 Next in the vision “one of the four living creatures {cf. 4:6] gave to 
the seven angels seven golden bowls.” The image of bowls comes partly from 
the OT, where “bowls” are mentioned (about thirty times) in conjunction with 
the priestly service at the altar in the tabernacle or the temple. The bowls were 
probably used to carry out the ashes and fat of sacrifices. These bowls are 
sometimes directly connected with “the tabernacle of witness” (Exod. 38:23-26; 
Num. 4:14-15; 7:13-89) and are sometimes referred to as “golden bowls” 
(1 Chron. 28:17; 2 Chron. 4:8, 21). Now, angelic priests minister with the bowls 
at the heavenly altar of the tabernacle of witness. The altar is not mentioned 
here, but it is implied, and it is explicitly associated with the bowl judgments 
in 16:7. This connection with the altar shows that the bowl punishments are 
God’s answer to the saints’ prayers for vindication (see on 8:3-5). 

This connection is confirmed by the verbal similarity between the ‘‘golden 
bowls full of God’s wrath” and the “golden bowls full of incense” representing 
the saints’ prayers in 5:8. The similarity implies that the saints’ prayers for 
retribution (cf. 5:8 with 6:9-11 and 8:3-5) are now answered most fully by the 
bowl judgments.2° The destructive nature of the bowls is stressed by their 
characterization as ‘‘plagues” (vv 6, 8) and as being ‘‘full of God’s wrath.” 

The image of “bowls” is also derived in part from Isa, 51:17, 22, where 
it is said twice that “the bowl of the cup of [God’s] wrath (@vpyd6c),” formerly 
poured out on sinful Israel, is now to be poured out on Israel’s “tormentors,” 
that is, Babylon. In Revelation 16 as well the bowls of wrath are directed against 
Babylon and its inhabitants, and the bowls also are called a “cup” (16:19; as in 
14:10; note also the use of o14An [“‘bowl” here] and mottiptov as synonyms in 
Prov. 23:31 LXX). The term in Isa. 51:17, 22 rendered ‘‘bowl’’ (geba‘ath) is an 
Assyrian loanword meaning “cup” or “‘bowl.’’ It occurs nowhere else in the 
OT. Isaiah has it twice, immediately followed by the appositional genitive “cup” 
(ks). Péyayli (‘‘bowl’’) is a loanword from Greek (phialai) used in Targ. Isa. 
51:17, 22. Greek o14An can mean ‘“‘bow1” or “‘cup.’’2! The bowls here symbolize 
the wrath of God coming to punish sinners.24 

8 The concluding statement of ch. 15 underscores the fact that the bowl 
afflictions do not come ultimately from the seven angels or from the four living 
beings but only from God. All these others are his agents in carrying out his 
judicial designs. The vision focuses on his presence in that the temple is 
described as ‘‘filled with the smoke from God’s glory and from his power”’ 
(as in Exod. 40:34-35; 3 Kgdms. 8:10-11; 2 Chron. 5:13; Isa. 6:1, 4 LXX). 
The description may be a collective echo of similar OT descriptions of God’s 
presence in the earthly temple, though the focus may be more on Ezek. 10:2-4, 
where an angelic being “clothed in linen” stands close to the four cherubim 
in the heavenly temple, and “‘the temple was filled with the cloud, and the 


20. So Ladd, Revelation, 207; Mounce, Revelation, 289. 
21. LSJ, 1930; M-M, 668. 


22. Following Beasley-Murtay, Revelation, 231-32; cf. Sweet, Revelation, 24). 
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court was filled with the brightness of the glory of the Lorp.” The Ezekiel 10 
scene introduces an announcement of judgment, which brings it even closer 
to the similar vision in Revelation 15. John probably combines Ezekiel 10 with 
Isa. 6:1, 4, which has the same theophanic language and also has a scene of 
heavenly beings standing in the heavenly temple introducing an announcement 
of judgment (cf. Ezek. 43:5; 44:4). Indeed, Isa. 6:1 and 4 are the only verses 
in the OT that speak of “smoke” filling the temple (other texts use “glory” 
or “‘cloud’’).23 

God's presence is so awesome in expressing wrath that not even heavenly 
beings can stand in his midst. The priestly nature of the seven angels is suggested 
not only by their attire (see on 1:13; 15:6) but also by the fact that the OT 
passages just mentioned (in Exodus, Kings, and Chronicles) mention priests who 
cannot stand in the midst of the divine glory. The unapproachability of God in 
both the OT and Revelation could be due to the awfulness of his revealed 
presence.24 Consequently, the xoi (‘‘and”) in “and no one could enter” is 
consecutive: “the temple was [so] filled with the glory of God and his power 
that no one was able to enter. . . .”25 God himself is executing the trials and 
“no one was able to enter the temple until” he has completed the task through 
“the seven plagues of the seven angels.” No one is able to hold back God's 
hand when he decides to execute judgments26 (cf. Dan. 4:35). The suggestion 
that these concluding words mean that the time for intercession is past is 
generally correct.2?7 But what has ceased is not intercession for the world’s 
salvation but the saints’ plea for vindication against their persecutors (also 
alluded to in v 7), which no longer is needed because God is answering the 
prayer. 

Rev. 15:8-16:21 is modeled in part on Ezek. 9:1—10:6, where seven angelic beings 
punish all who do not have the protective mark of God on their forcheads (the angelic 
scribe of Ezek. 9:2, who is one of the seven, also participates in the judgment according 
to 10:1-6). In connection with their commission to punish, “the temple was filled with 
the cloud, and the court was filled with the brightness of the glory of the Lorn” (10:4).28 

Buchanan understands Revelation 14-15 literally, identifying passages within 
these chapters with historical events in late first-century Palestine and arguing against 
commentators who interpret the various verses figuratively.29 His approach encounters 
the following difficulties, among others: (1) his view includes argument in favor of a 
conjectural emendation in 14:4; (2) passages not fitting into his approach are excised 
as later redactions;29 (3) he assumes that the core of Revelation was written originally 
as a Jewish document:3! (4) some passages are inconsistently understood figuratively 


23. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 200. 
24. CF. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse. 679. 


25. Minear, New Earth, 130. i 
26. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 290, though he interprets this as the final judgment. 


27. Harrington, Revelation, 198; Bruce. “Revelation,” 1619. 
28. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 203. 

29. Buchanan, Revelation. 348-402. 

30. E.g., ibid., 362. 

31. [bid., 366. 
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(e.g., Babylon = Rome; the amount of blogd in 14:20 is not literal); (5) the “victory” 
of 15:2 and the content of the victory song of 15:3 are taken to refer to Jewish 
deliverance from a first-century battle with the Romans, but the text of Revelation 
conveys a far more climactic victory over the antagonists to God’s true people (not 
mere Jews) with massive redemptive-historical implications; (6) the programmatic 
statement of the Apocalypse in 1:1 affirms that figurative material dominates its genre 
(see on 1:1 and pp. 50-69 above). 


nS 


THE TRUMPETS AND THE BOWLS 


The seven bow! plagues have been introduced in 15:1, 5-8. Ch. 16 explains the 
contents of each of these woes. Many commentators argue that the trumpets are 
different judgments from those of the bowls because the first four trumpets 
appear only to affect nature, whereas the first four bowls affect wicked people, 
and because the first six trumpets are said to be partial in their effect, whereas 
the bowls seem to have a universal effect. Another difference is that there is no 
parenthetical explanatory section after the sixth bowl as there is after the sixth 
seal and the sixth trumpet. 

But the similarities between the trumpets and the bowls overshadow the 
differences. It would be unusual for a writer to reproduce parallel visions with 
mechanical or photographic likeness. It is overly literal to restrict the first four 
trumpets to plagues against nature, since, as we have seen, they symbolize 
judgments against reprobate humanity (especially famine; see on 8:6-12). What 
the trumpets state in a highly figurative manner is stated more directly in the 
bowls.33 Furthermore, the second and third trumpets are explicitly said to affect 
humanity, whereas the second bowl does not have such explicit comment 
(‘‘ships” and “‘many people died” in 8:9-11). That the trumpets have a partial 
affect (‘‘a third’) and the bowls a universal affect may indicate lack of identity, 
but need not. Rather, the difference in extent of effect may merely suggest that 
the trumpets are part of a larger process of judgment, which at the same time 
strikes the entire world. Therefore, the difference in effect does not necessitate 
seeing the trumpets as different judgments or as chronologically preceding the 
bowls. 

Both trumpets and bowls present the plagues in the same order: plagues 
striking (1) the earth, (2) the sea, (3) rivers, (4) the sun, (5) the realm of the 
wicked with darkness, (6) the Euphrates (together with influencing the wicked 
by demons), and (7) the world with the final judgment (with the same imagery 
of “lightning, sounds, thunders, and earthquake” and “great hail’’). The over- 


32. Ibid., 393-94, 
33. See Sweet, Revelation, 242. 
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whelming likeness of the trumpets and the bowls is a result of both being 
modeled on the exodus plagues. Each woe in both series, except the sixth 
trumpet, alludes to an Exodus plague. Further, in each series seven angels 
execute the seven plagues. 

Therefore the trumpet and bowl series are probably parallel literarily, 
thematically, and temporally (for further arguments see pp. 121-32 above).34 
Because of the dominant likenesses, the burden of proof rests on those attempting 
to argue that the two series are different.35 

The parallelism can be set out as follows:36 


Trumpet 1: Hail, fire, and blood Bowl 1: A bowl is poured on the | 
fall on the earth, one third of which earth. Malignant sores come on 
is burned up. those who have the mark of the 


beast and who worship his image. 


. .. comesponding to Exod. 9:22ff. (trumpet), 8ff. (bowl) 


Trumpet 2: A blazing mountain Bowl 2: A bowl is poured on the 
falls into the sea. One third of the seas, which become blood, and 
sea becomes blood, a third of sea every living thing in them dies. 


creatures die, and a third of all! 
ships are destroyed. 


... corresponding to Exod. 7:17ff. 


Trumpet 3: A blazing star (Worm- Bowl 3: A bow] is poured on rivers 
wood) falls on a third of rivers and and fountains, and they become 
fountains; their waters are poisoned blood. 


and many die. 


... corresponding to Exod. 7:17ff. 


Trumpet 4: A third of sun, moon, Bowl 4: A bowl is poured on the 
and stars are struck. Darkness re- sun, which scorches people with 
sults for a third of a night and day. fire. 


... corresponding to Exod. 10:21ff. (trumpet); 9:22ff. (bowl) 


NN $$ 


34. See Ladd, Revelation, 209, who disagrees with this conclusion. 

35. See J. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 672-73, 690, who acknowledges the similarities but 
concludes that the two series are not essentially parallel. 

36. Adapted from Beasley-Mumay, Revelation, 238-39, with changes. 
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Trumpet 5: The shaft of the pit is Bowl 5: A bowl is poured on the . 
opened. Sun and air are darkened throne of the beast. His kingdom is 
with smoke from which locusts darkened and people are in anguish. 


emerge to forment people without 
the seal of God. 


_. . corresponding to Exod. 10:4ff. (trumpet), 21ff. (trumpet and bowl) 


Trumpet 6: Four angels bound at Bowl 6: A bowl is poured on the 
the Euphrates are released, with Euphrates, which dries up for kings 
their cavalry of two hundred mil- from the east. Demonic frogs 

lion, which kills a third of humanity. deceive the kings of the world to as- 


semble for battle at Armageddon. 


. .. corresponding to Exod. 8:2ff. (bowl) 


Trumpet 7: Loud voices in heaven Bowl 7: A bowl is poured into the 
announce the coming of the king- air, and a loud voice from God's 
dom of God and of Chnist. throne announces “‘It is done.”’ 
Lightning, thunder, earthquake, and Lightning, thunder, and an unprece- 
hail occur. dented earthquake occur, and 


terrible Aail falls. 


... corresponding to Exod. 9:22ff. 
and the Sinai theophany (19:16-19) 


There is not a one-to-one correspondence between each corresponding 
trumpet and bowl. But they are similar enough to be considered parts of the 
same overall program of divine judgments occurring during the same general 
period. Generally speaking, the first six trumpets and the first five bowls cover 
the time between Christ’s resurrection and his final parousia, while the last 
trumpet and the last two bowls narrate the last judgment. The phrase “seven 
last plagues” in 15:1 was seen to refer not to trials occurring after the seals and 
trumpets at the very end of history but to the bowls coming last after the seals 
and trumpets in the sequence of formal sevenfold visions seen by the seer. They 
are ‘‘last’’ in that they complete the thought revealed in the preceding woe 
visions. This means that the bowl judgments need not represent what occurs 
after the series of judgments described in chs. 6-14. The bowls go back in time 
and explain in greater detail the woes throughout the age, culminating in the 
final judgment. 

This recapitulation thus explains further the extent and application of God’s 
latter-day exodus judgments, which John began to explain with the trumpets. The 
trumpet visions may be compared to incomplete snapshots and the bowls to more 
detailed pictures. Only two trumpets explicitly identified those punished as un- 
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believers, but six of the bowls clearly identify unbelievers as the ones afflicted, 
This implies that even the unspecified trumpets are predominantly plagues directed 
against unbelieving humanity, which would confirm the earlier analysis of the first 
four trumpets as woes affecting the ungodly and not merely nature. 

Like the trumpets, the bowl plagues are better viewed as judgments instead 
of as mere warnings. This conclusion is based on the observation that the exodus 
plagues are both a literary and theological model for the bowls (see further the 
introductory comments on ch. 8, especially for theological analysis of the Exodus 
background). The function of waming is expressed in 16:9, 11, where it says 
that none of the unbelievers ‘‘repented.” If the bowls were modeled only liter- 
arily on the exodus plagues, then they could be viewed as mere warnings. But 
if the theology of the exodus plagues has been formative behind the composition 
of the bowls, then they must ultimately be understood as punishments that further 
harden people and thus demonstrate God’s uniqueness and incomparable om- 
nipotence, as well as his righteous judgment (16:5-6). These plagues reveal 
hardness of heart and show that the ungodly are punished because of such 
hardness, which is expressed by idolatry (16:2), persistent failure to repent (16:9, 
11), and persecution of the saints (16:6). 

Like the trumpets, the bowls are God’s further answer to the saints’ plea 
in 6:9-11 that their persecutors be judged. Such a link is apparent in the reference 
to the ‘‘altar’’ and to God as “holy” and his judgments ‘‘true”’ in 16:5-7. This 
connection with 6:9-11 also explains why the bowls are not merely wamings 
but ultimately punishments, ‘bowls of wrath” (16:1; cf. 15:1). Those undergoing 
the judgments of the bow! plagues are punished because they identify with the 
beast and not with the Lamb. John describes such people elsewhere as prede- 
termined to be influenced by the beast’s deceptions (see on 13:8b and 17:8), so 
that they worship him instead of the Lamb, are intractably unrepentant, and 
participate in the persecution of God's people (in this respect, see also on the 
difficult 22:10-11).3? Such an interpretative conclusion entails theological ten- 
sions revolving around divine sovereignty, human accountability, and repentance 
(for which see on 9:20). 

All these temporal judgments climax in the great last judgment of the 
seventh bowl (16:17-21). The exodus plagues are typologically broadened by 
the OT to apply to later sinful generations of Israel in exile and typologically 
applied in Jewish writings to unbelievers throughout the earth and to the ungodly 
living at the last stage of history (for references see pp. 485-89; interestingly, 
Deut. 7:15 broadens the Exodus plagues by applying them to all future peoples 
who hate Israel: God ‘“‘wil] not put on you [faithful Israel] any of the harmful 
diseases of Egypt which you have known, but he will lay them on all who hate 
you”). Likewise, here the exodus plagues are applied typologically to the un- 
godly throughout the inter-advent period in the first five bowls and to the wicked 
at the conclusion of history in the last two bowls. The result and goal of all 


37. Cf. A. Y. Collins, ‘‘History-of-Religions Approach,” 371-72. 
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seven judgments is not only demonstration of God’s incomparability and the 
just judgment of sinners, but ultimately the glory of God (so 15:8; 16:9; cf. 
11:13, 15-16; 15:4; 19:1-7). The number ‘‘seven”’ is figurative and refers not to 
a mere seven specific woes but to the completeness and severity of these 
judgments on the wicked (see further on 15:6). 

The preceding chapters envisioned the rise of the dragon (ch. 12), followed 
by the beast (13:1-10), the false prophet (or second beast, 13:1 1-18), and finally 
Babylon (14:6-11). Ch. 16 begins a segment that reverses the order of the careers 
of these evil protagonists. Babylon is mentioned first in the explanation of their 
demise (16:17-21; chs. 17-18), followed by the beast and the false prophet 
(19:17-20) and finally the dragon himself (20:10). This reversal points further 
to a lack of concern for chronological sequence in the Apocalypse. The four 
foes are eliminated simultaneously, as is evident from the repetition of wording 
and OT allusions in the descriptions of their defeat (e.g., “gather together for 
the battle’; see on 16:14; 19:19; 20:8). 


THE COMMAND TO POUR OUT THE BOWLS (16:1) 


A “great voice’ commands the seven angels to “pour out the seven bowls of the 
wrath of God onto the earth.” The voice is that of either an angel, a cherub, Christ, 
or God himself. That the voice comes from Christ or God is implied by 6:6, where 
a ‘‘voice’’ comes from the throne to command one of the cherubim (cf. 9:13). That 
God is the speaker here is suggested by the fact that God has just been mentioned 
as being in his heavenly temple (15:5-8) and by the allusion to Isa. 66:6:38 “a voice 
from the temple, a voice of the Lorp rendering recompense to his adversaries” 
(which is applied to judgment of Rome in Midr. Pss. 18.11). 

The LXX uses “pour out God's wrath” (éxyéw + @vjidc) to indicate 
judgment, against either covenant-breakers or those who have persecuted God's 
people (Ezek. 14:19; Jer. 10:25; so similarly Ps. 68[69]:25[24]; Zeph. 3:8).39 
For example, note the verbal similarities between Jer. 10:25 and Rev. 16:1: 


Jer. 10:25 Rev. 16:1 
Exyeov tov Bupdv cov éni E6vy éxyéete tas... oiéAac tod Gvpod 
(“pour out your wrath on the na- tod Beod ei THY yijv (“pour out the 
tions’) . .. bowls of the wrath of God on 
the earth’’) 


38. So also Holtz. Christologie der Apokalypse, 132. 


39. Finding substantial agreement with Kraft, Offenbarung, 204-5: Prigent. Apocalypse, 243; 
Roloff. Revelation, 188. 
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Sometimes the formula includes “‘fire”’ as the figurative destructive effect of the 
pouring, which enforces a figurative interpretation of the bowls (e.g., Jer. 7:20; 
Lam. 2:4, 4:11; Ezek. 22:21-22; 30-15-16; Zeph. 3:8; so also Ps. 78[79]:5-6 and 
Ezek. 21:36-37|31-32], which substitute 6pyf for @vpdc; the fourth bowl also 
has “fire” as an effect). The pouring out of a bow! by each angel is certainly 
not literal but a metaphorical representation of the execution of divine judgment 
from heaven (cf. Midr. Pss. 104.3). If the initial execution of each woe is 
metaphorically portrayed, then it is likely that the following description of the 
effect of the woe is also metaphorical. Such a figurative view is in line with 
Wisdom 15-17, which understands one of the exodus plagues as a theological 
metaphor (see on 8:12). Further study of each bowl plague will enforce a 
figurative analysis.40 

Ps. 79:6, 12 may have been partly formative for v 1: “pour out your wrath on the 
nations that do not know you... . sevenfold into their bosom.” Rey. 16:6 will allude to 
Ps. 79:3, and in both the pouring out of the blood of the righteous is punished in the 
same manner, by God pouring out his wrath. Furthermore, Rev. 6:10 alluded to Ps. 79:5, 
10 to launch the trumpet woes (see on 9:14) and the last judgment (8:3-5). 

Also standing in the background is the “pouring out” (éxyéa) of sacrificial blood 
by the priest at the base of the altar in direct connection twice with “the priest [who]... 
will sprinkle it (the blood) seven times . . . in front of the sanctuary” (Lev. 4:6-7 and 
4:17-18; cf. the pouring out of blood [éyzéa] at the altar also in Lev. 4:7, 25, 30, 34; 
8:15).4! Just as the pouring out of sacrificial blood representcd the cleansing of the 
tabernacle from defilement of sin, so the pouring out of the bowls cleanses the earth from 
the defilement of sin through judgment. The Leviticus background is enhanced by the 
temple imagery in Rev. 15:5-16:1, 7, and the temple imagery of the bowls themselves 
(see on 15:7). 

é tod vaod (“from the sanctuary”) is omitted in MA, perhaps intentionally 
because elsewhere when a place name designating the source of the voice follows jxovea 
peyaAng owviic (“I heard a great voice’’) or like phrases, it is always €x tov ovpavov 
(“from heaven,” 10:4, 8; 11:12, 15; 12:10; 14:2, 13; 18:4). A scribe apparently found 
the reference to the “temple” too odd to be original. Some scribes overtly conformed 
the verse to the other parallels by replacing éx tod vaod with ex tov ovpavov (42 &* 
Bea). For the same reason in 16:17 many mss. either delete vaov from the phrase e&7j/A@ev 
duvt peyaan éx tod vaod (‘‘a great voice came out of the sanctuary”’) or add ovpavov. 
The same phenomenon occurs with “from the throne” following “I heard a great voice” 
in 21:3, Metzger suggests that the variant ex tov ovpavov in v | is the result of wrongly 
understanding vaod as the contracted form of ovpavov (= ovvov).42 Or tovvaov could 
have been mistaken for ovpavov, especially since the latter would have been more 
expected because of its occurrence elsewhere. 


40. Against Seiss. Apocalypse, 370-84: Walvoord, Revelation, 231-42; and Lindsey, There's 
a New World Coming, 204-16, who take all seven bowl plagues literally. 

41. So also J. M. Ford, Revelation, 265. 

42. Textual Commentary, 757. 
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THE FIRST FIVE BOWLS: GOD PUNISHES THE UNGODLY 
DURING THE INTER-ADVENT AGE BY DEPRIVING THEM OF 
EARTHLY SECURITY BECAUSE OF THEIR PERSECUTION 
AND IDOLATRY (16:2-11) 


The First Bowl: God Causes Suffering for the Idolatrous Followers 
of the World System (16:2) 


The first angel sets in motion his judgment, which comes to punish people 
because of idol worship (‘those who had the mark of the beast and who 
worshiped his image”). Just as the pouring out of the bowl and “the mark of 
the beast” (see on 13:16-17; 7:2-3) are figurative, so also the bowl’s effect of 
producing ‘‘a bad and evil sore” (EAxog xaxdv xa novnpdv) should be taken 
metaphorically. The bowl’s effect is based on the literal Egyptian plague of boils 
(Exod. 9:9-11), which is summarized in Deut. 28:27, 35 as an “evil sore” (EAxet 
movnp®). The punishment matches the crime: those who receive an idolatrous 
mark will be chastised by being given a penal mark.43 The ‘‘sores”’ of the 
Egyptian plague caused suffering. The sore here represents some form of suffer- 
ing, presumably like that entailed by the spiritual and psychological “torment” 
(Bacavicpide) of the fifth trumpet (see on 9:4-6, 10). 

Likewise, early Jewish writings described the plague of boils in Egypt as causing 
“torment.”’ Josephus, Ant. 2.304, refers to the plague of boils as a time when God 
“tormented” (Bacavioat) the “evil” (novnpitav) Egyptians with ‘‘bad things [xaxoic] 
. .. for now their bodies broke out into horrible sores” [Seas . . . E&Axodto]. Philo, 
Vit. Mos. 1.127-28, affirms that the Egyptians ‘‘suffered in soul more or no less than in 
body .. . for one continuous sore [€Axoc] was to be seen stretching from head to foot... .” 
Pesikta Rabbati 17.8 says that the Egyptian plague of boils would also come on Rome. 

Wall suggests that Job 2:1-10 is the background for the “evil sore.”44 But Job 
suffered for the sake of righteousness, not because of idolatry or rebellion against God. 
Furthermore, the terminology of “evil sore’’ occurs also in the descriptions of the exodus 
plagues, which are clearly in mind throughout Revelation 16. 


The Second Bowl: God Punishes the World System Economically 
(16:3) 


The second bowl’s parallelism with the second trumpet (8:8-9) is striking. The 
trumpet struck the sea and “‘a third of the sea became blood, and a third of the living 
creatures in the sea died.” Likewise, the second bowl strikes the sea and ‘‘there 
came about blood as of a dead person, and every living thing died, the things in the 
sea.” Both texts are based on Exod. 7:17-21, where Moses turns the Nile into blood 
and the fish in it die (like Rev. 8:8-9 and 16:3, Philo, Vir. Mos. 1.100, extends the 
effect of the plague in Exod. 7:17-21 to include the death of people). 


43. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 240. 
44. Wall, Revelation, 196-97. 
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Therefore, the second trumpet and the second bowl have to do with the 
same kind of judgment. The primary difference is the trumpet’s partial effect 
and the bow!’s total affect. The second bow! shows that what can be applied 
partially can also be applied universally at times throughout the inter-advent 
age. That is, at times the economic plague extends throughout the entire earth 
and not merely part of it. Just as the world kingdom of Babylon was the object 
of the second trumpet’s woe, so likewise the kingdom of Babylon throughout 
the world together with that of the beast is the object of the second bowl’s 
affliction (see on 8:8-9). Indeed, the bowls generally are linked to the judgment 
of Babylon, as implied from the connection of 14:8, 10 with 15:7 and 16:1. The 
seventh bow! makes the link with 14:8, 10 explicit, especially in 16:19: “Baby- 
lon the Great was remembered before God, to give her the cup of the wine of 
his fierce wrath.” 

As with the second trumpet, the similar imagery of the second bowl may 
indicate famine conditions and economic deprivation, though more severe be- 
cause of the wider application. “The mark of the beast,” just mentioned in 16:2, 
first appeared in 13:16-17, where it had an essentially economic connotation. 
The second bow! is either a figurative parallel with or an anticipation of the 
dissolution of ‘“‘Babylon the Great” as the source of prosperous maritime com- 
merce in Revelation 18. Asa result, all those who make their living on the “sea” 
become impoverished (18:17, 19). Therefore, the economic implications here 
are to be seen in the light of ch. 18. 

naoa woxt) Cwfic &méG8avev can be translated “every living soul died” 
(Cwijc¢ taken as a qualitative or adjectival genitive). This may refer to the death 
or suffering of people who depend on a maritime economy. The second trumpet 
judgment involved the death of sea creatures “having life’’ (wuydc), but the 
point of the description, as we have seen, was to highlight maritime disaster and 
famine conditions in general, in which humans also suffered and died. The death 
of humans themselves appears to be the point of 16:3, especially since every 
other use of yuxr in Revelation, except technically in 8:9, refers to people (6:9; 
12:11; 18:13, 14; 20:4). Babylon’s demise is referred to as “plagues” that result 
in “pestilence, mourning and famine.” Therefore, the sea being turned to 
“blood” in 16:3 is figurative, at least in part, for the demise of the ungodly 
world’s economic life-support system. 

The “sea” as figurative for ungodly humanity is not inconsistent with the 
other uses of @4Aacca in the Apocalypse (twenty-four occurrences), which are 
susceptible to such a symbolic interpretation (except in 18:17, 19, 21).45 Clearly 
the “many waters” of 17:1 are a picture of unbelievers throughout the earth 
(17:15). Furthermore, Satan’s standing “on the sand of the sea” in 12:18 may 
refer to his sovereignty over the wicked nations, since in 20:8 ungodly nations 
are compared to “the sand of the sea.” The sea from which the beast of 13:1 
emerges represents the mass of nations. This symbolic understanding of 16:3 is 


45. See Hengstenberg, Revelation 1, 419-20, II. 193. who argues for such symbolism. 
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supported by the explicit figurative interpretation of the bloody ‘“‘rivers and 
springs of waters” in v 4 as God’s judgment on the impious (vv 5-6). The 
understanding of ‘‘blood” in v 3 as representing the suffering of the ungodly is 
warranted by the immediate context (e.g., vv 2, 8-11) and by the use of “blood” 
(alc) elsewhere in Revelation to refer, without exception, to the suffering of 
the wicked or of Christ and the saints (the former in 11:6; 14:20; 19:13; cf. 6:12; 
8:7-8; the latter in 1:5; 5:9; 6:10; 12:11; 17:6; 18:24; 19:2). 

Some see the woe of v 3 as reflecting the bloodshed of ancient sea battles, such 
as that described by Josephus, War 3.522-31: “one could see the whole lake red and 
covered with bodies, for not a man escaped.” While this is possible, v 3 more likely 
portrays suffering in general, though the effects of warfare could certainly be part of this 
general suffering. 

Mss. 051 2344 lt4 and various versions place ayyedog (‘‘angel”’) after 6 bebtEp0G 
(‘‘the second’’) and make the same addition in vv 4, 8, 10, 12, and 17 after the introductory 
ordinals. This is an attempt to identify those who pour out the bowls as the angels 
introduced in 16:1. Why this addition is not found after 6 mp@tog in v 2 is a mystery. 

Because of the syntactically awkward presence of the article t& a number of 
witnesses either alter it to tov (1006 1841 pc) or omit it altogether (p47 & MM latt syPh 
co). 


The Third Bowl: God Punishes the Persecutors of His People 
Economically (16:4-7) 


4 The third bowl is parallel with the third trumpet (8:10-11). The third trumpet 
brings destruction ‘‘on a third of the rivers and on the springs of the waters . . . 
and many people died from the waters because they were made bitter.”’ Similarly, 
the third bowl is directed against “the rivers and the springs of the waters, and 
they became blood.”’ 

Again, both texts are based on the plague on the Nile (Exod. 7:17-21; Ps. 
78:44; see on 8:10-11). Therefore, the third trumpet and the third bowl pertain 
to the same kind of judgment. Again, the primary difference is that the former 
has partial effect and the latter total effect, indicating that the partial economic 
woe of the third trumpet can be extended at times throughout the inter-advent 
age to the whole earth. And just as the kingdom of Babylon was the object of 
the third truampet’s woe (see on 8:10-11), so likewise those who persecute the 
saints suffer from the bowl judgment (16:6). This judgment comes on ail who 
sO persecute, And again, like the woe in 8:10-11, this one implies famine, though 
famine may represent even broader kinds of suffering. 

Like the second bowl, the third probably also refers to severe economic 
suffering like that described in 18:8, 10-19, since both are based on the same 
exodus plague and speak of water becoming blood (see on 16:3). In both bowls 
the “blood” is figurative, not only for death, but for suffering in general, which 
may lead to literal death. Therefore, the third bowl, like the second, is either a 
figurative parallel with or an anticipation of the portrayal in ch. 18 of the 
destruction of “Babylon the Great” as the basis of prosperous maritime com- 
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merce. As a result of this destruction, all those who make their living on the 
basis of this commerce become destitute (18:10-19). An economic interpretation 
of the saints’ suffering in 16:6 and of the suffering of the ungodly envisioned 
in this bowl is supported by the verbatim parallel between 16:6 and 18:24, 
according to which the ungodly world is to be judged (16:6; 18:20) because it 
spilled “the blood of saints and prophets” (cipa &yiwv xal npoontay, though 
the wording is reversed in 18:24). Plausibly lying behind this expression are the 
kind of economic trials experienced by the Asian churches (see on 2:9), which 
included various degrees of suffering, including imprisonment and even death 
(see on 2:9-11). 

Instead of singular éyéveto (“it became”’ or ‘‘there came about”) some mss. have 
the plural eyevovto (“they became,” p*”7 A 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 pc it sy co), 
The singular is preferable since it is the harder reading. It is understandable that a scribe 
would change the singular to plural to harmonize it with the multiple bodies of water 
that became blood, but no discemible motive could underlie a change from an original 
plural to the more difficult singular. Translation of thé singular as “there came about” 
removes the apparent difficulty. 

5 The angel whose bowl tured the water into blood is called “the angel 
of the waters” (tod a&yyéAov taév bdatwv), with the genitive ‘“‘of the waters’ 
expressing the angel’s sovereignty over the water. 

The angel’s declaration in vv 5-6 provides an interpretative elaboration of 
the third bowl. He declares that God is “‘righteous.”*6 God’s righteousness is 
grounded (Sn, “‘because”’) in the fact that God has “‘judged these things,” which 
refers to the third bowl as a divine judgment. But before the ground clause the 
angel attributes to God the threefold name already found in 1:4, 8; 4:8; and 
11:17.47 But now “the holy one” is substituted as the third part of the formula 
for what appeared earlier, the end-time title ‘the one who is coming.” (Some 
mss. insert xo (“‘and’’) before Seog [‘“‘holy,”’ p*” 1006 1841 2053 2062 2329], 
which shows that early tradition identified the wording of v 5 with the earlier 
threefold formula.) The reason for the substitution is that “holy one” designates 
God’s sovereign uniqueness in beginning to execute end-time judgment in his 
role as “the one who is coming.” “Holy” (6010¢) may be synonymous for the 
preceding ‘‘righteous” (5{xa10<), so that the ground clause not only supports 
“righteous” but also “‘the holy one” (for the use of the two words in synonymous 
parallelism see the LXX of Deut. 32:4; Ps. 144[145]:17; cf. Jer. 38:23 LXX). 

God has begun to show himself righteous and holy by beginning to execute 
end-time judgment. But this does not mean that the third bowl occurs only 
immediately prior to or at Christ’s final coming, since the NT in general and 
the Apocalypse in particular indicate that the latter days and its attendant judg- 
ments have been inaugurated with Christ’s death and resurrection (see pp. 108-71 


46. See Staples, “Rev XVI 4-6,” for OT use of 5ixcos el as a formula expressing vindication 
of God's righteousness in circumstances where some might call it into question. Staples rightly 
argues against the proposal by Betz, “Apokalyptik,” that the formula is understood best within a 
Hellenistic context. For a mediating view see A. Y. Collins, “History-of-Religions Approach.” 

47, So also BDF §143; Robertson, Grammar, 414. 
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above and on 4:1). It is true that a change in the third member of the threefold 
formula in |1:17 was used as part of a description of the “last judgment.” But 
here the context shows that the third bow! is describing not that judgment but 
trials that lead up to it.48 

The use of the threefold formula also implies that the act of judgment is 
another demonstration of God’s sovereignty over history, since this is the theo- 
logical significance of the formula elsewhere in the book, in biblical and Jewish 
literature, and in the pagan world (see on 1:4, 8). 

The OT use of the formula is especially focused on God’s ability to deliver 
his people despite the overwhelming odds of antagonistic world kingdoms. The 
formula is used likewise in connection with the third bowl, since it is a judgment 
that vindicates not only God’s name but also his people, who have been judged 
guilty by the world system. That this is the thought here is hinted at by the 
combined use of 6 datog (“the holy one’’) and xpivw (‘‘to judge’). This reflects 
virtually the same combined description of God in 6:10, which is the persecuted 
saints’ prayer to God that he will vindicate himself and them by judging their 
persecutors. That 6:10 is in mind now becomes clearer from what follows in 
16:6-7. Therefore, the woe of the third bowl is part of God’s answer to the saints’ 
plea in ch. 6.49 This suggests further an identification of the bowls with the 
trumpets, since the trumpets are also woes answering the saints’ petition in 6:9-10 
(see on 8:3-5; 9:13). The interpretative elaboration in vv 5-6 shows that the 
rivers and waters being tumed to blood in v 4 are figurative for judgment on 
persecutors of God’s people. 

The NIV renders ‘angel of the waters”’ as “‘angel in charge of the waters,’”’ which 
is comparable to the angels “holding the four winds of the earth” in 7:1 and the angel’s 
“authority over the fire” in 14:18. Similarly 7 En. 66:2 says that at the time of the flood 
there were “angels . . . over the powers of the waters,” b. Baba Bathra 74b refers to 
“the angel of the sea,” b. Gittin 68b alludes to the angelic ‘“‘prince of the sea,” Sib. Or. 
7.34 speaks of angels who “pour forth rivers,” and 2 En. 19:4 mentions “angels over 
rivers and oceans.” Jub. 2:2; 1 En. 20:1-7; 60:11-24; 75:3; 2 En. 4-6; 19:1-6; Sib. Or. 
7.33-35; and Targ. 1 Kgs. 19:11-12 list a series of angels in charge of various elements 
of nature. Cf. / En. 40:9; 2 Bar. 6-9. Midr. Pss. 104.3 says that “every single thing has 
an angel in charge of it,” including sinners and the righteous. 


6 The introductory 6t1 (‘*because’’) introduces a second ground for v 5’s 
declaration concerning God’s character — not a separate ground from the first 
but a further elucidation of it. The pronouncement of God’s righteousness and 
holiness (v 5) is based on his judgment of persecutors according to the principle 
that “‘the punishment should fit the crime’’: “‘because they [the ungodly] have 
poured out the blood (aia) of saints and prophets, you also [or ‘‘likewise”: 
xat] have given therm blood (atua) to drink.’ There is here a further link with 
6:10, ‘vindicate our blood (ipa) from the ones dwelling on the earth.” The 
use of éxyéw here both for the pouring out of blood by the wicked and the 


48. Contra McNamara, New Testament and Targum, 101, who sees the change in the third 
member of the formula in both 11:17 and 16:5 as referring to the consummation of the kingdom. 
49. So also Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 237. 
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pouring out of wrath against the wicked by the angels highlights the principle 
that God fits the punishment to the crime. The judgment of blood here is the 
same as the woe of waters turning to blood in v 4 because vv 5-6 are an 
interpretative expansion of v 4.50 

Both occurrences of ‘‘blood”’ in v 6 represent not mere literal death but 
degrees of suffering (see further on 6:9-10; 12:11). This figurative interpretation 
is supported by Isa. 49:26, which probably stands behind the wording of v 6: 
“And those who afflicted you . . . will drink their own blood .. . and all flesh 
will perceive that I am the Lorp who redeems you” (applied by Midr. Rab. Lev. 
33.6 to the last judgment of the nations in ‘the time to come’’). The ‘‘affliction” 
of Israel refers not just to death but to suffering in general, since drinking blood 
refers not just to death but to all kinds of suffering, including death. People 
suffer under the judgment of the third bowl because they have caused God’s 
people to suffer. This is apparent not only from the Isaiah background but also 
from Ps. 78(79):3, 10, 12, which is also echoed here (see on 16:1): “‘They have 
poured out their [Israel’s] blood as water . . . let the vindication of your servants’ 
blood that has been poured out be known among the nations before our eyes 
... fepay to our neighbors sevenfold into their bosom their reproach with which 
they have reproached you, O Lorb.” 

The punishment in Rev. 16:6 may include the persecutors fighting among 
themselves and shedding one another’s blood, as happens at the end of the age 
with the beast destroying Babylon (17:16-18).5! In fact, that Babylon’s punish- 
ment is linked with the punishment described in 16:6 is apparent from the similar 
imagery of “blood” in 17:6; 18:24; and 19:2, which is part of the description 
of Babylon’s judgment. 

It is possible that the declaration ‘they are worthy” applies to the “saints 
and prophets” at the beginning of v 6.5 If so, it refers to their innocence in the 
face of unjust persecution, for which the persecutors must be punished. But it 
is more likely that the unjust oppressors themselves are the subject of the last 
clause, since they are the closer antecedent. In the same way that God (4:11), 
the Lamb (5:9, 12), and his followers (3:4) are “worthy” (G&toc) to receive 
blessing, so also the persecutors are “worthy” (&€10c) and deserving of their 
punishment. The last clause of the verse thus emphasizes the justice of divine 
punishment expressed in the preceding clause. The persecutors have poured out 
the blood of saints and consequently deserve to have their own blood poured 
out. 


God likewise tumed water to blood in Egypt to illustrate the same principle of 
judgment (Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.10). The Egyptian plague of blood will be executed again 


50. Cf. also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 48. 

51. Morris, Revelation, 194. 

52. Cf. P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 174. 

53. For the Tanchuma reference see Schlatter, Das Alte Testament in der johanneischen 
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also may be in mind: “blood will be imputed to the one who has poured out (éxzéo) 
blood.” The ironic principle of judgment reflects Wis. 11:16, which introduces the 
following chapters’ recounting of the plagues on the idolatrous Egyptians: ‘through what 
things anyonc sins, through these he is punished” (cf. likewise Gen. 9:6). Sib. Or. 3.311-13 
affirms of Babylon (= Rome), “then you will be surfeited with blood, as formerly you 
yourself did spill the blood of good and just men, whose blood even now cries to the 
farthest heaven.” This is striking since Babylon, which in the Apocalypse includes Rome, 
is at least part of the object of judgment in Rev. 16:6 (in light of 16:17-21, 17:6; 18:24; 
and 19:2). 

Hae Exodus background of Rev. 16:6 is discernible further from the identical use 
in Wisdom of &&1o¢ with the sense of “deserving” punishment. The Egyptians deserve 
the plagues of “grasshoppers and flies” (16:9) and of “darkness,” wherein they were 
“deprived of light” (18:4), and the final punishment at the Red Sea (19:4). In each instance 
&£10¢ is attached to either yap or 511 to explain that the Egyptians were receiving judgment 
because they deserved it (because they had oppressed Israel). For the general sense of 
&E1og as “deserving” of punishment cf. Luke 12:48; 23:15, 41; Acts 23:29; 25:11, 25; 
26:31; Rom. 1:32. Very close to the “eye for eye” judicial principle in Rev. 16:6 is Wis. 
11:5-7, which says that the Nile was “troubled with foul blood for a manifest reproof of 
that commandment whereby the infants were slain.” Because of the abrupiness of the 
clause “they are worthy” in Rev. 16:6 some mss. add either an introductory onep (= v7ep), 
apa. or yap to express explicitly that the last clause has the first 6t. clause as its ground 
(so N 2053 2062 2329 vg™s), The Exodus tradition in Wisdom could have been partly 
responsible for inspiring these additions. 

“Saints and prophets” in 16:6 refers to the entire Christian community.>4 

7 Another declaration by a different angel or by Christ comes from the altar. 
In 16:1 the similar anonymous speaker is probably God (though in 14:18 an angel 
comes from the altar and makes a pronouncement about judgment). The mention of 
the ‘‘altar” together” with God’s “judgments” being “true and nghteous” adds 
further to the link with 6:9-10, already observed in 16:Sb; cf. 6 &ylog xai GANOIvdc, 
od xpivetc (“‘the holy one and true, will you not judge”’) in 6:10 with GAn@wai xat 
Sixaro ai xpiceic cov (‘‘true and nghteous are your judgments”’) here. Though the 
participle ‘‘saying” is singular, it is possible that the voice represents the corporate 
declaration of the souls of the martyrs whom John heard crying out for justice in 
6:9-10 (as Apocalypse of Peter [Akhmimic] 25 takes il), Wherever else ‘‘altar”’ 
(6vciaotiptov) is mentioned, it is a development of the reference to the “altar”’ in 
6:9 and refers to the judgment petitioned for by those under the altar (8:3-5; 9:13; 
14:18; see on 11:1, which also develops 6:9, though its focus is on the sacrificial 
destiny of saints and secondarily judgment that comes as a result of persecution).°5 

Nai (‘“‘yes,”’ “indeed,” “‘certainly”), which introduces the declaration, 
emphatically affirms the angelic proclamation about God in vv 5-6.56 The 
demonstration of divine righteousness, holiness, and sovereignty (cf. the 
threefold formula) through judgment noted in v 5 is equated with a demonstra- 
tion of God’s omnipotence and truth (v 7b), which is summarized again as 
righteousness (8{xa10¢) at the end of v 7. The concluding attribute of “righ- 


54. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnunc, 49. 
55. Cf. Mounce, Revelation, 29€. 
56. So BAGD, 533. 
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teousness” forms an inclusio with the same statement in v 5 (8ixa10c), thus 
emphasizing that God’s judgment highlights his righteousness. 

In the OT and elsewhere in the Apocalypse the name “Lord, the Almighty 
God” (xbpte 6 6£0¢ 6 mavtoxpaétwp) alludes to God’s absolute sovereignty over 
the historical affairs of his people (see further on 1:8 and 15:3b). 

Just as the God of the Exodus generation was praised as one whose “works 
are true” and “all his ways just” (Deut. 32:4), so likewise is he acknowledged 
again in connection with executing his latter-day Exodus plagues. In fact, the 
identical phrase of Rev. 16:7 (xdpte 6 Bed 6 navtoxpétwop, dANOrval xal 
dixo1a1) has occurred already in 15:3, where it refers to God’s judgment and 
redemption as a part of the grand Exodus at the consummation of the ages. 

The noun clause GAnf&ivat xoi dixaton at xpicets cov with implied verb ‘‘to be” 
(“true and nghteous [are] your judgments” ) echoes the noun clauses of Deut. 32:4 LXX: 
GANOwWe ta Epya adtOd xai maoal ai 6S0i abtod xpicets . . . Stxarog xai So1og Kbps 
(“his works are true . . . and all his ways are judgment . . . righteous and holy is the 
Lord”’; cf. similarly LXX Dan. 3:27, which also appears to allude to Deut. 32:4; cf. also 
Ps. 118[119]:75, 137-138 for the combination of the three words as descriptions of God 
or his actions). In both Deuteronomy and Rev. 16:7 God’s sovereign acts of judgment 
are moral expressions of his just character (the very same phrase of 16:7, dAn@ivai xat 
dixorat at xpioeic, has the same focus in 19:2). 


The Fourth Bowl: God Punishes the Ungodly Because of Their 
Idolatry (16:8-9) 


8 The fourth angel pours his bowl on the sun, causing it “to bum men with fire.” 
The power “‘to bum” could be seen as “‘given” either to the angel or the sun. God’s 
sovereignty over the plague is expressed by the phrase “was given (€668n), which 
is a divine passive. God’s authority over the trial is explicitly indicated by 16:9: 
“God, the one having authority over these plagues.” It is important to recall that 
since the commencement of each bowl judgment is figurative (“‘he poured out his 
bowl upon. . .”), the resulting effect of each judgment is likewise figurative (see 
on 16:1). Indeed, the formula of “‘pouring out wrath” from God in the LXX is often 
followed by ‘‘fire” as a figurative destructive effect (for references see on 16:1). 

Therefore, the burning of people with fire in v 8 also is likely not literal. The 
figurative view is supported further by patterns of similar imagery in the OT and 
Judaism. There, mention of the interruption of the regular patterns of the heavenly 
light sources predominantly symbolizes a covenantal judgment. The symbolism of 
cosmic alteration indicates that people are to be judged because they have altered 
God’s moral Jaws, usually through idolatry (for references see on 8:12). 

9 The concluding effect of the fourth bowl is repeated for emphasis in 
the first part of this verse.°7 This woe includes suffering involving deprivation 


57. The phrase excrpatic®noay . . . xavpo yéya. is best rendered as “they were severely 
burned,” with xobya understood as a cognate accusative of content (cf. Mussies, Morphology, 99). 
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of forms of earthly security, likely with an economic focus. This is apparent 
since in 7:16 the same imagery — reversed — depicts hardships that the re- 
deemed have also experienced in the world but will be freed from when they 
are before God’s throne:58 


Rev. 7:16 Rev. 16:8-9 
ovsé pt méon Ex’ adtods 6 Aros etéyeev .. . Emi tov TAtov, xai 
ovdsé n&v xadya (‘neither will the £5607 adtd xavpatioar tobs 
sun strike them, nor any heat”) avOpamous év mupi. . . Exarv- 


paticé@ncay ... xadpa péya (“he 
poured out . . . upon the sun, and it 
was given to him [it] to burn the 
people with fire... they were 
burned . . . with a severe fire’’) 


Indeed, the imagery in 7:16 involves the cessation of economic suffering, as is 
also the case in Isa. 49:10 to which Rev. 7:16 alludes (‘they will not hunger or 
thirst”). Deut. 32:24 (MT) explains that part of the curses for covenantal dis- 
obedience is that people will be “consumed by burning heat,”’ and this is directly 
linked to the woe of being “wasted by famine,” which has economic connota- 
tions. 

This bowl plague brings about only blasphemy and nonrepentance, much 
like the sixth trumpet. Indeed, the similarity of the sixth trumpet and the fourth 
bowl is striking: compare taiig mAnyoic tavdtoic, obdé petevénoav .. . od 
petevorjoay (‘‘[those not killed] by these plagues did not repent .. . they did 
not repent”) in 9:20-21 with, tac nAnyac tavtac xai od pEtevdrjoay (“‘[they 
blasphemed God, who has authority over] these plagues, and they did not 
repent’) in 16:9. The similarity suggests that the burning in 16:8-9 (note rdp, 
“fire”’) is a suffering like the ‘three plagues of fire and smoke and brimstone”’ 
(tOV Tpldv TANYav tovtwov .. . éx tod mupdc xai tod xanvod xai tod Geiov) 
in 9:17-18. Both there and here the plague of fire is a figurative woe comparable 
to the “fire” that the two witnesses unleash against their unbelieving opponents 
during the church age according to 11:5-7, where ‘‘fire’’ is a form of spiritual 
judgment against persecutors that also lays the basis for their future final punish- 
ment. This pre-parousia punishment of the fourth bowl anticipates the final 
judgment of “Babylon,” which will also be “bummed by fire’’ (cf. 16:8, xav- 
HatiCe + év mupt, with 17:16 and 18:8, xataxatw + év nupi). 

“They blasphemed the name of God”’ because of the suffering they ex- 
perienced from the plague of the fourth bowl. This blasphemy is a defiant 
slandering or defaming of the name of the true God (see on 13:5-6).59 God’s 


58. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 203. 
59. Cf. BAGD, 143. 
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“name” represents his attributes and character. The reprobates utter lies about 
God’s character as revenge for the punishments that they experience under his 
hand. The blasphemy shows that they have become like the false, beastly god 
that they worship, since elsewhere outside ch. 16 “blasphemy” is attributed only 
to the beast (13:1, 5, 6; 17:3).6! This connection is strengthened by the fact that, 
as with the idolaters of 16:9, 11, 21, the beast begins to engage in blasphemous 
activities only after he has been struck by a divine “plague” (13:3-6). The focus 
of the blasphemy here is a denial that the blasphemers’ afflictions are sovereign 
punishments from God. 

They thus deny that “God has authority over the plagues.” Plural 
“plagues”’ (t&¢ nATya&¢) suggests that the targets of the fourth bowl woe also 
suffer under the trials unleashed by the preceding and following bowls. That 
“they did not repent so as to give glory to him” means that they become 
immovable in their refusal to acknowledge God’s glorious character (on analogy 
with 9:20 Sodvai [“‘to give’”’] is an epexegetical infinitive of result). This un- 
derscores the prior mention of their blasphemies against the divine name (God’s 
“glory” is often synonymous with his ‘‘name”’ in the OT — e.g., Isa. 48:9-11). 
The parallel with 9:20 suggests further that these people are unrepentant about 
their idolatrous commitments. 

Jewish writings that, like Rev. 16:8-9, understand the plagues of fire in Exod. 9:23 
and Deut. 32:24 as involving a spiritual dimension of punishment include, e.g., Targ. 
Onk. and Neof. Deut. 32:24; Targ. Pal. Deut. 32:24; and Midr. Rab. Exod. 12.4. The 
Egyptians were also “scorched” by fire mixed with hail (Midr. Rab. Exod. 12.4) and by 
burning boils (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11). 


The Fifth Bowl: God Punishes Hardened Idolaters by Causing 
Them to Suffer by Revealing to Them Their Irremediable 
Separation from Him (16:10-11) 


10 The contents of the fifth bow! are emptied onto “the throne of the beast.” 
The throne represents the beast’s sovereignty over his realm. Therefore, the bowl 
affects the beast’s ability to rule. The result of the judgment is that “his kingdom 
became darkened.” Like the fourth trumpet, this woe is also based on Exod. 
10:22, where God brings darkness over Egypt. The Egyptian plague was partly 
a polemic against the sun god Ra, of whom Pharaoh was believed to be an 
incarnation. The plague came against Pharaoh because of his disobedience to 
God’s command, his oppression of Israel, and his allegiance to Egypt’s idolatrous 
system. 

Rome was to suffer from a later form of this Egyptian plague because of 
its disobedience to God's precepts and persecution of his people (so Midr. Rab. 


60. See the relevant sections on the divine name in the OT theologies by Eichrodt, Von Rad, 
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Exod. 9.13; 18.12; 6. Sukkoth 29a; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11). The phrase 
“throne of the beast” is to be identified with “the throne of Satan” in 2:13. 
There the throne refers to Pergamum as the center of Roman government and 
of the imperial cult, which was ultimately under Satanic control. Consequently, 
the similar woe here is appropriately directed against world rulers who oppress 
the saints and foster idolatry (see on 13:1-7). This could include internal rebellion 
against rulers and their allies® or removal of political and religious power from 
the state.% 

Exod. 10:23 explains that the darkness was so dense that the Egyptians 
were visually separated from one another (‘no man saw his brother”). Wisdom 
17 understands the darkness of this Egyptian plague as symbolizing spiritual 
separation from the true God (v 2: they were “exiled from the eternal provi- 
dence”) and the eternal darkness of hell that awaited the Egyptians (v 20[21]; 
likewise Midr. Rab. Exod. 14.2 on Exod. 10:22). The darkness caused horror 
and fear (Wisdom 17-18). The height of the spiritual anguish was that the 
Egyptians’ contemplation of their own wretchedness became “more burdensome 
than the darkness”’ itself (Wis. 17:21). 

In Rev. 16:10 the darkness has the same figurative significance. It is 
metaphorical for all ordained events designed to remind the ungodly that their 
persccution and idolatry are vain, and it indicates their separation from God. As 
with the Egyptians, this darkness induces anguish, figuratively expressed by the 
phrase “they gnawed their tongues because of the pain.” God causes all who 
follow the beast to have times of anguish and horror when they realize that they 
are in spiritual darkness, that they are separated from God and that eternal 
darkness awaits them. The “‘darkening”’ of the fifth trumpet woe also led to 
spiritual and psychological “‘torment” (cf. Bacavicyuds in 9:5-6 and B&cavoc 
in the description of the plague of darkness in Wis. 17:12{13]). The fifth trumpet 
also afflicted the realm of the beast (“those not having the seal of God on their 
foreheads,’’ 9:4). Perhaps the demonic scorpions of the fifth trumpet are the 
agents of the ‘“‘pain”’ of the fifth bowl. Like the woe in 9:1-11, the “pain” (mévocg) 
in 16:10 may also be linked with the removal of some forms of earthly security, 
which causes the wicked to focus on their lack of spiritual security (as is evident 
from 21:4, where ndévog refers to the “pain” or ‘‘distress’’ of forms of earthly 
suffering). The temporal judgment here is a precursor of the final judgment, 
when unbelievers will be “cast into the outer darkness,” where “there will be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. 8:12; 22:13; 25:30). 

“Darkness” is also metaphorical for a realm of judgment for the reprobate in 2 Pet. 
2:17; Jude 13. 

See on 8:12 for expansion of the Exod. 10:22 background, for comments on this 
background in Wisdom, and for the broader OT-Jewish theology of cosmic disorder. Isa. 
8:21-22 says that a severe famine will come on sinful Israel. The “famine” is equated 
with “darkness so that they could not see” (LXX) and with “grieving,” “severe distress, 
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and darkness, tribulation and anguish.” The famine’s victims respond by becoming 
“enraged and curse their king and their God as they face upward.” Since the Apocalypse’s 
first three trumpets and second and third bowls suggest a woe of famine, the same trial 
may be included in the fourth bowl. This would mean that severe economic conditions 
are caused by God to make the wicked reflect on and despair over their spiritually destitute 
condition. 

Likewise, in Jeremiah 13 Israel is commanded to “give glory to the Lorp” (which 
they will not do) lest God “‘cause darkness .. . and . . . the shadow of death . . . and they 
will be brought into darkness” (v 16). The darkness is interpreted as the coming captivity 
of the nation (vv 19-20), which will cause “pangs” (v 21). The darkness strikes even the 
“kings .. . that sit on their thrones”’ (cf. v 13 with v 16). This punishment comes because 
of idolatry (vv 10, 13). According to Mic 3:5-6 darkness will fall on false prophets to 
connote figuratively that they are separated from divine revelation: ‘there will be night 
to you instead of a vision, and there will be to you darkness instead of prophecy, and the 
sun will go down on the prophets, and the day will be dark on them.” 

The plague of darkness in Exod. 10:21 ff. is applied to the destruction of ‘“‘the great 
city of Rome” in Midr. Rab. Lev. 6.6 and Pesikta Rabbati 17.8 and to the judgment at 
the end of time in Midr. Rab. Exod. 14.3; Midr. Pss. 22.3; 27.1. 

In 1QS8 3.20-21 and 4.11 “the angel of darkness” causes unbelievers to ‘‘walk in 
the ways of darkness” and to have “‘a blaspheming tongue.” 

11 The suffering of v 10 does not soften the subjects of the beast but 
hardens them further in their antagonism to God. As in v 9, ‘“‘they blasphemed 
God”’ by uttering lies about his character as revenge for their punishments. As 
in the case of Pharaoh, the ultimate effect of the plague is only further hardness: 
“they did not repent from their works.” ob petevénoav éx tadv Epyav abtav 
might reflect Hebrew Sib min (‘‘tum away from’’) and could be rendered “they 
did not turn away from their works,” focusing on intractability in a lifestyle of 
sin rather than simple mental intransigence.64 They now recognize that God is 
the cause of their suffering, but this does not soften them toward contrition but 
only embitters them against their Creator. Contrary to the assessment-of some,® 
the lack of repentance here and throughout ch. 16 (vv 9, 11, 21) is not penultimate 
or reversible but irremediable according to the theological pattern of the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh and the Egyptians (see p. 826 below and pp. 465-67 above). 

Early Jewish tradition also understood the Egyptians, despite the plagues, 
to be intractable in their nonrepentant attitude and finally condemned: the Egyp- 
tians that “would not be reformed by that correction . . . will feel a judgment 
worthy of God... when they saw it [the plagues], they acknowledged him to 
be the true God, whom before they denied to know; and therefore came extreme 
condemnation upon them” (Wis. 12:26-27). Though a remnant of Egyptians did 
repent and came out of Egypt with Israel, the vast majority refused to trust in 
Israel’s God. 

The same principle is at work again in the Apocalypse’s woes of trumpets 
and bowls. The remnant from the world who repent do so only because they 
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have been sealed by God (7:1-4; 14:1-2). The rest do not believe because they 
have not been sealed but can only give allegiance to the beast, whose mark they 
gladly receive (13:8, 16-17; see below on the theological problem this raises in 
connection with “‘hardening”’). 

The sinful “works” from which “they did not repent” include murder and 
thievery (no doubt directed against Christians), as well as idol worship, sorcery, 
and fornication. These vices are implied by the verbatim parallel of 16:11 with 
9:20, the latter of which is followed by the listed vices: 


9:20 16:11 
odd petevénoav &x tv Epyov tOv od petevéroay &x TaV Epyov 
yxelp@v adtov (“they did not repent avtév (“they did not repent from 
from the works of their hands’’) their works”) 


Likewise, é&v pt) petavorowor &x tdv Epywv adtiic (“unless they should 
repent from her works”) in 2:22 refers to the need for repentance from idolatry 
(2:20-22) together with a warning that nonrepentance will result in ‘‘great 
tribulation.” The sufferings of those who do not repent are described not only 
by the repeated mention of “‘pains”’ but also as “‘sores,” repeated from the first 
bowl plague. This description, together with that of the fourth bow] (v 9, “these 
plagues’’), points further to the probability that the sufferers of the fifth bowl 
also sustain injury from the previous bowls, and vice versa. 

Some commentators, perhaps like Sweet, might acknowledge that v 11 expresses 
an irremediable condition of nonrepentance in a formal literary manner; along these lines, 
John purportedly places before his readership two formally incompatible pictures, 
possibly following a similar dual presentation in the Psalms: total redemptive ingathering 
of all humanity (e.g., Rev. 15:3-4) and total destruction of the godless nations, as here 
in ch. 16. The apparent incompatibility is not to be analyzed logically or theologically, 
but the formal expression of irremediable nonrepentance functions rhetorically to put 
before the readers the end of the Two Ways, in order to motivate them to choose the Way 
to life. 

Such rhetorical analysis is partly correct. John’s intention in ch. 16 is to motivate 
his readers to repent from whatever degree of compromise they have involved themselves 
in. But this does not necessitate the conclusion or presupposition that his language is 
intended only formally so that the theology of what is said functions only in some 
figurative manner to increase the rhetorical effect. The likelihood is that John takes 
seriously his own theological statements, and that undergirds all the more his rhetorical 
purposes. His belief in the coming judgment is one of the theological realities that serve 
thetorically to jolt his readers out of their spiritual anesthesia and to spur them on to 
repentance. 

Furthermore, John does not appear to present two incompatible pictures of total 
redemption and total judgment. For example, the universal language in 15:3-4 is best 
taken, especially against its OT background, as referring to all among the nations with 
distinction, not all without exception. For the problem of divine sovereignty, account- 


ability, and nonrepentance see on 9:20 and the sources cited in the special discussion 
there. 
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THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOWLS: THE FINAL JUDGMENT 
OF THE EVIL WORLD SYSTEM (16:12-21) 


The Sixth Bowl: God Gathers Together Ungodly Forces in Order to 
Punish Them Decisively at the End of the Age (16:12-16) 


12 The woe of the sixth bowl is depicted according to the description of 
God’s judgment of Babylon and Israel’s restoration, which itself was patterned 
after the drying up of the Red Sea at the exodus (cf. Exod. 14:21-22 with Isa. 
11:15; 44:27; 50:2; 51:10; cf. also Josh. 3:16; 4:23). The OT prophesies that 
this judgment would include the drying up of the Euphrates River (Isa. 11:15; 
44:27; Jer. 50:38; 51:36; cf. Zech. 10:11). The prophecy was fulfilled by 
Cyrus’s diversion of the river (cf. Isa. 44:27-28), which allowed his army to 
cross the river, enter Babylon unexpectedly and defeat it (Herodotus 1.190-91; 
Xenophon, Cyropedia 7.5.1-36). The means by which God delivers the godly 
— drying up water — are sometimes used as the means by which he punishes 
the ungodly (according to the principle enunciated in Wis. 11:5 and 16:24 to 
explain the exodus plagues). God executed judgment against Babylon by 
“raising up’’ Cyrus and his “‘princes,’’ who were to come “‘from the east”’ (Isa. 
41:2), “from the rising of the sun” (Isa. 41:25 LXX; likewise Isa. 46:11). God 
made “his [Cyrus’s] ways straight” (at 6501 adtod ed@etar, Isa. 45:13; Jer. 
50:41 and 51:11, 28 refer to “kings” whom God was preparing to bring against 
Babylon). The victory by Cyrus led to Israel’s release from caplivily (Isa. 
44:26-28; 45:13). 

The kings coming from the east and from the vicinity of the Euphrates in 
Rev. 16:12 evokes the OT prophecy of a northern enemy beyond the Euphrates, 
whom God will bring to judge sinful Israel (for references see on‘9:14; from 
Israel’s vantage point the Euphrates was to the north as well as the east). Though 
these kings figuratively will traverse the dry riverbed, in contrast to the ancient 
Egyptians, who failed to cross the Red Sea, their journey will culminate in a 
greater judgment than was experienced by Pharaoh’s army. 

In the OT God is always the one who dries up the water, whether for 
redemption or judgment. Therefore, the final defeat of the wicked forces (16:14, 
16) stands no less under divine direction (not permission) than do their prior 
attempts to destroy God's people.6’ 

John understands this pattern typologically and universalizes it. Babylon 
now represents the world system (as in Jewish writings generally; see on 14:8). 
As noted in regard to 14:8, this symbolic interpretation of Babylon is assured 
beyond much reasonable doubt by the prophecies of God’s judgment on histon- 
cal Babylon, which foretold that Babylon “will be desolate forever” and “not 
rise again” (Jer. 28:39 LXX; 50:39-40; 5 1:24-26, 62-64; so also Isa. 13:19-22). 


66. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 248. 
67. Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 208-9. 
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This symbolic identification stands despite attempts to maintain a literal view.®8 
Rev. 14:8 asserts that “she [Babylon] has made all the nations drink from the 
wine leading to passion for her immorality” (these nations are also described as 
those living among “every nation, tribe, tongue, and people”’). As at the exodus 
and especially at the fall of historical Babylon, the drying up of the Euphrates 
again marks the prelude to the destruction of latter-day Babylon. 

And just as Babylon has been universalized and become symbolic (see on 
11:8; 14:8), so the Euphrates cannot be a literal geographical reference to the 
Euphrates in modem Iraq, Syria, and Turkey but must be figurative and univer- 
sal, despite those who contend that the reference is literal. This is indicated 
by 17:1, where the Babylonian harlot “‘sits on many waters,” which is another 
way of referring to “the Euphrates and its water” (16:12). The “many waters” 
of 17:1 are figuratively interpreted as “peoples and multitudes . . . and nations 
and tongues” in 17:15. 17:15-18 is a specific amplification of 16:12, since ch. 
17 is an expansion of the sixth and seventh bowl judgments, directed against 
Babylon (so 17:1). A figurative interpretation of the Euphrates is also suggested 
by the figurative use of “sea,” “river,” and “water’’ in the renewed exodus 
plagues of the second and third bowls,7° as well as elsewhere in the book in 
conjunction with the dragon, the beast, or their followers (see on 16:3-4, as well 
as 12:15, 16; 13:1; 15:2; 17:1, 15). 

The acknowledgment by some futurist commentators that Babylon sym- 
bolizes latter-day Rome is inconsistent with their typical literalist approach to 
the book and to this very passage, where they understand the Euphrates and the 
kings from the east to be literal.7! 

Therefore, the drying up of the Euphrates’ waters is a picture of how the 
multitudes of Babylon’s religious adherents throughout the world become dis- 
loyal to Babylon. Disenchantment with Babylon is a prelude to Babylon’s 
judgment and the final judgment itself. 17:16-18 states that ‘‘the kings of the 
earth,” the political arm of the wicked world system, will turn against the 
economic-religious arm and destroy it. The same text implies that Babylon's 
destruction begins with ‘‘the kings of the earth” dissuading Babylon’s innumer- 
able economic-religious followers from remaining loyal to her.72 

There is a figurative universalization of not only Babylon and the Eu- 
phrates River but also of Cyrus and his allies, ‘‘the kings from the rising of the 
sun,” who are interpretatively escalated into ‘‘the kings of the whole inhabited 
earth” (16:14; cf. 17:18). The same phenomenon may appear in 20:8, where the 
traditional northern enemies, “Gog and Magog,” which are also ‘‘gathered 


68. E.g., Seiss, Apocalypse, 397-400; Lang, Revelation, 299-305; Dyer, “Identity of Babylon 
in Revelation 17-18.” 


69. E.g., Walvoord, Revelation, 236; Lindsey, Late Great Planet Earth, 81-82. 
70. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 246. 


71. See, e.g., Lindsey, There's a New World Coming, 189-90. and cf. Walvoord, Revelation. 
240-41. 


72. Following the view of LaRondelle, “Biblical Concept of Armageddon,” 27-30. 
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together for the battle” (see 16:14), are explained as “the nations in the four 
comers of the earth.” If the “rivers and waters” becoming blood in 16:4 is 
figurative, so likewise must be the drying up of the “river” and the “water” in 
16:12 (see on 16:4). 

The phrase ‘‘on the great River, the Euphrates” (émi tov MOTAaLOV TOV 
péyov tov Edopatny) is found earlier in the sixth trumpet (9:14; emi TO NOTALD 
t@ peyaAw Evopatn). There four angels are let loose to kill a third of humanity 
by demonic agents. That woe likely covers the whole inter-advent period (see 
on 9:14-19). If so, then the sixth trumpet contains a punitive pattern that finds 
consummation in the sixth bowl. On the other hand, the sixth trumpet could be 
temporally parallel with the sixth bowl.73 Both refer to demonic deception of 
unbelievers, though the former could focus on a heavenly perspective of the 
prelude to the last judgment and the latter on its earthly effects. But the difficulty 
with a strict synchronic identification is that the effect of the sixth trumpet is 
limited to a ‘‘third of humanity,” whereas the sixth bowl affects “the kings of 
the whole inhabited earth” (16:14) and the entire mass of unbelieving humanity 
(17:8, 15, as implied also by 16:2, 6-7, 10). 

Targ. Jer. 51:36, 41-44 offers general parallels to Rev. 16:12, since it also has a 
figurative interpretation of sea and river and of the drying up of the Euphrates: “I will dry 
up her sea [MT “broad river”)... Babylon . . . the praise of all the earth . . . has become a 
desolation among the nations .. . a king with his troops who are as many as the waters ot 
the sea [MT “broad river’’] has come up against Babylon .. . her cities have become . . . a 
dry land... and the peoples will not again be subject to him.” Especially striking is the link 
between ‘‘a dry land” and “the peoples will not again be subject to him” in comparison to 
the interpretation of Rev. 16:12 presented above: the drying up of the Euphrates there is a 
picture of how antagonistic kings instigate multitudes to become disloyal to Babylon. There 
is also a link between the prophecy that Babylon’s “waters . . . will be dried up” (Jer. 50:38) 
and the prophecy that “many kings will be aroused from the remote parts of the earth . . . 
marshaled like a man for the battle .. . against Babylon” (Jer. 50:41-42). 4QpNah fragments 
1 and 2, lines 3-9, cites Nah. |:4a, “he [God] roars against the sea and dries il up,” interprets 
“the sea’’ as ‘‘all the Kittim,” and understands the drying up of the sea figuratively as 
“judgment against them |the Kittim] to eliminate them from the face of the earth.” Similarly, 
Nah. 1:4b is then cited, “and dries up all the rivers,” which is interpreted as the end of the 
rule of the Kittim with all their chiefs.74 

Seiss, Lang, and Dyer contend that the prophecies foretelling that Babylon ‘‘will 
be desolate forever,” will never again be inhabited or dwelled in from generation to 
generation,” and ‘“‘not rise again” (Jer. 28:39 LXX; 50:39-40, 51:24-26, 62-64; so also 
Isa. 13:19-22) were never completely fulfilled; they argue that Babylon only became 
smaller and insignificant, that it was almost annihilated but never completely destroyed 
and has continued to exist throughout history. Consequently, they conclude that for these 
OT prophecies to be finally fulfilled, especially in the light of the prophetic depiction of 
Babylon in Revelation, Babylon must be revived on a grand scale.’> If the OT prophecies 
are to be understood with pedantic literalness as saying that the site of ancient Babylon 
would never again be inhabited, then this view could be viable. As a glaring example of 


73. Cf. A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 114. 
74. Translation from Garcia Martinez, Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 195. 
75. Seiss, Apocalypse, 397-400, Lang, Revelation, 299-305; Dyer. ‘Identity of Babylon,” 
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pedantic interpretation Dyer remarks that Jeremiah’s prophecy that Babylon’s stones 
would never again be used for building materials (Jer. 51:26) has not yet been fulfilled 
because people in villages near the site of the ancient city reused its stones in their homes, 
even until the nineteenth century.76 One problem with this is that Jer. 51:26 is part of a 
preceding thought in which Babylon is compared figuratively to a “destroying mountain” 
that God will make a ‘“‘burned-out mountain [v 25], and they will not take from you even 
a stone for a comer, nor a stone for foundations.” The figurative picture is that the 
mountain will provide no more stones for construction; the literal point of the figure is 
not that bricks from Babylon’s city buildings would never be used for construction again, 
but that Babylon will be decisively judged. Other points by Dyer along these lines are 
marred by similar hermeneutical infelicities. 

This literal view of Babylon’s revival is improbable for two reasons. First, the 
prophecies of Babylon’s extinction are likely not to be understood literally in every detail, 
but the main point is to affirm that historical Babylon as an empire would be judged by 
God, would cease to be a world empire, and would never again emerge as a world empire. 
Second, if strict literalness were a correct interpretative approach, then it could be argued, 
perhaps even more precisely than Seiss, Lang, and Dyer have, that the Isaiah and Jeremiah 
prophecies were foretelling only the absolute demise of historical Babylon as the pre- 
dominant superpower, and that once the Babylonian Empire lost that position or its very 
existence as a nation it would never again regain it under the formal political name of 
“the Babylonian Empire.” Other superpower kingdoms with other names, as well as 
other peoples, could perhaps occupy the same site, but never again could a dominant 
kingdom called “Babylon,” which had formal continuity with old “Babylon,” do so. 
Hence, even if one approached this issue from a strictly literal interpretative perspective, 
the notion that Babylon could rise again would have to be considered highly improbable. 

Other less significant arguments are offered by Seiss, Lang, and Dyer, but most 
revolve around whether or not OT prophecy is to be interpreted with ngid, mechanical 
literalness or with allowance for degrees of figurativeness. Quite surprising is Dyer’s 
assertion that the Jer. 51:8 prophecy of Babylon’s sudden destruction was not fulfilled 
with Cyrus’s defeat, nor has it yet been fulfilled.77 Several ancient sources, including 
Dan. 5:30-31, record the quick defeat of Babylon by Cyrus.78 Dyer, as well as Seiss and 
Lang, in the arguments described above generally confuse and wrongly merge geopolitical 
with geographical reality. 

In 8 P.051 1854 2053 2062 2344 IK the article before Edop&tnv (‘Euphrates’) 
is omitted either accidentally (due to a scribe glancing back at the preceding tév before 
péyav) or in an attempt to conform the phrase to the anarthrous construction in 9:14, ‘‘at 
the great river, Euphrates” (éni 1@ notap@ tO peyAw Edopétn). 

Some see in “the kings from the east” a reference to the mythic fear that Nero 
would return and Jead the Parthians against the Roman Empire.’9 Sib, Or. 4.115-39 refers 
to this expectation: “from Italy a great king . . . will flee unseen . . . over the passage of 
the Euphrates .. . beyond the Parthian land. . .. And to the west will come the strife of 
gathering war, and the exile from Rome, brandishing a mighty sword, crossing the 
Euphrates with many myriads.” According to J En. 56:5-7 angels will ‘‘stir up the kings” 
of the “Parthians” to attack the “city” of the saints, but they are vanquished. If the Nero 
expectation or the more general prophecy of / Enoch is in mind here in Revelation, the 
allusion is reused and applied analogically in an escalated manner to the real universal 
gathering of the world’s kings for the last battle of history. 


76. Dyer, “Identity of Babylon,” 446-49. 

77. Ibid., 443. 

78. See, e.g., Goldingay, Daniel, 106-8. 

79. E.g., Charles, Revelation Il, 46; Glasson, Revelation, 92. 
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In Mandean literature the Euphrates was the dividing line between the world of 
spirits and the world of humanity.80 

On analogy with 7:2, some identify “‘the kings from the east” as good angels led 
by Christ to vanquish the enemy.®! However, the closer analogy is 9:14ff., where demonic 
hordes come from beyond the Euphrates. Together with this and the repeated OT prophecy 
of the wicked nations gathering against God's people at the end of time (see on 16:14), 
the kings in vv 12, 14, and 16 should be viewed as evil. Without warrant, Walvoord sees 
the kings in vv 12, 14, as 16 as two separate groups, the former from the literal Orient 
and the latter from throughout the earth.8? Chilton also takes a literal view of the 
“Euphrates” and ‘the kings from the east,” identifying the latter as reinforcements of 
Roman troops from beyond the Euphrates in connection with the campaign against 
Jerusalem in a.p. 70.83 


13. V 12 is a summary statement of the sixth bowl, which shows that the 
judgment is initiated from heaven by angelic activity. Vv 13-16 spell out the 
specific details of the bowl by explaining the secondary earthly agents who 
execute the woe and then asserting the purpose of the woe. 

The pouring out of the bow! sets in motion actions by the three great 
opponents of the saints and leaders of the forces of evil: the dragon, the beast, 
and the false prophet, who represent respectively Satan, the Satanic political 
system, and the religious support of the political system. This is the first occur- 
rence of “false prophet” (wevdoxpodritnc) in the Apocalypse. The word sum- 
marizes the deceptive role of the second beast of ch. 13, whose purpose is to 
deceive people so that they will worship the first beast (see on ch. 13, especially 
13:12-17). Elsewhere in the NT the ‘‘false prophet” without exception speaks 
falsehood within the covenant community of Israel or the church in order to 
deceive (Matt. 7:15; 24:11, 24; Mark 13:22; Luke 6:26; Acts 13:6; 2 Pet. 2:1; 
1 John 4:1). This points further to the conclusion that the second beast’s activity 
in Rev. 13:11-17 is conducted not only outside but also within the churches, 
which is confirmed further by 16:14-16 (especially v 15’s exhortation to saints 
not to compromise). 

The deceptive influence of the three characters is portrayed metaphon- 
cally. The wicked trio spit out “three unclean spirits like frogs,” one spint from 
each member of the triumvirate. That the spirits are “unclean” (&a&@aptoc) 
suggests their deceptive nature; &xG&@apta in 17:4 and dxaedptov in 18:2-3 
are linked with Babylon’s deceptive immorality (see on 14:8), and the same 
connection is made with “unclean” (xov6v) in 21:27. Babylon is the “habitation 
of demons and prison of every unclean spirit” and of all unclean animals (18:2; 
in 1 Thess. 2:3 &xa@apoia is a motive for “error or... deceit’’). 

These Babylonian spirits deceive people about idol worship. The asso- 
ciation of unclean frogs with idolatry is implied by 17:4, where Babylon is 


80. See Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 135. 

81. LaRondelle, Chariots of Salvation, 114-21; D. Ford, Abomination of Desolation, 268, 
301-2. 

82. Walvoord, Revelation, 236. 

83. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 408. 
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“full... of the unclean things of her fornication (nopvetac),” referring to 
seduction with respect to idolatry (for this idolatrous sense of mopveia see on 
the use of the verb nopveve in 2:14, 20). The frogs here are associated with 
Babylon in the same way. That “unclean spirits” refer to demonic beings is 
evident from the fact that the phrase has this meaning elsewhere in the NT (so 
about twenty occurrences in the Gospels and Acts) and is made explicit in 
16:14. 

This woe of frogs recalls the exodus plague of frogs, which falls in line 
with the other preceding bowls and trumpets also modeled in part on the exodus 
plagues. In fact, the only LXX occurrences of B&tpayog (“frog”) are in de- 
scriptions of the exodus plague (Exod. 8:2-11[15]; Pss. 77[78]:45, 104[105]:30; 
Wis. 19:10; so also the accounts of the exodus in Josephus, Ant. 2.296-98; Philo, 
De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 69; De Migratione Abrahami 83; Vit. Mos. 1.103-6, 
144), Just as the frogs appeared unharmful but nevertheless “‘destroyed”’ (Ps. 
78:45), “corrupted” (Ps. 77[78]:45 LXX), and ‘“‘devoured” (Ant. 2.296) the 
Egyptians, now they appear as wise counselors, but corrupt spiritually. Josephus 
describes their appearance in Egypt as “horrible [bad] slime” (Ant. 2.297). Their 
slimy, grotesque appearance is an apt picture of unclean, deceptive spirits. The 
unclean depiction of frogs in the LXX, Josephus, and Rev. 16:13 is consistent 
with Lev. 11:9-12, 41-47, where frogs are counted among the “unclean” animals 
from which one needs cleansing. 

Frogs are chosen to represent deceptive spirits partly because of their 
characteristic croaking, which is loud but meaningless. Here, in connection with 
the mouths of the three agents of evil, the frogs and their croaking represent the 
confusion brought about by deception (as suggested by Jewish interpretation of 
the exodus plague of frogs; see below). Perhaps frogs are chosen as pictures of 
deceptive influence also because they were one of the two Egyptian plagues that 
Pharaoh’s magicians were able to reproduce through their deceptive arts (Exod. 
8:7). Along these lines, Philo, in De Migratione Abrahami 83, speaks of sophists 
who bring “‘trickery . . . against the divine word”’ and are compared to Egypt’s 
magicians, who deceived themselves “by incantations [to] draw frogs up on 
land.” The plague of frogs is also associated with the “signs” that God worked 
in Egypt (cf. onpeiov in Rey. 16:14 and Pss. 77[78]:43-45; 104[105]:27-30; cf. 
Wis. 19:8-10). Here also the frogs ‘‘do signs” (v 14), ultimately under the hand 
of God (divine superintendence is clear from the model of the exodus plagues 
and the OT background noted in the comments below on 16:14b). The historical 
plague of frogs is now applied symbolically to deceptive spirits. The allusion is 
one of the clearest examples in the book of a literal exodus plague reapplied to 
a new situation and spiritualized. 


Frogs and scorpions were sometimes understood as agents of destruction (Midr. 
Rab. Gen. 10.7; Midr. Rab. Exod. 10.1; 15.27; Midr Rab. Num. 18.22). Frogs were 
considered in some quarters of Judaism to be the most severe exodus plague because of 
the pain they purportedly caused by their bites (Tanna debe Eliyahu, p. 41; cf. Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 10.1). The frogs’ croaking also “confused” the Egyptians (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 
7.11, Pesikta Rabbati 17.7), and their “words” harmed the Egyptians (Midr. Rab. Exod. 
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10.6; 15.27; cf. Pesikta Rabbati 49:8). In Philo, De Somnis 2.259-60, the frogs of the 
exodus plague are said to have made “a harsh noise, painful to the hearers,” and their 
croaking is directly linked to “speech that calls for censure . . . that is ignorant and 
practically soulless,” “undisciplined speech” in which “ideas die’ and “there is no 
sense.” In Philo, De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 69, the exodus frogs symbolize “soulless 
opinions and conjectures, which produce noise and sound destitute and devoid of all 
reality.” B. Sanhedrin 67b says of the exodus frog plague, ‘one frog croaked for the 
others, and they came,” which is similar to the role of the frogs in gathering together 
agents of destruction in Rev. 16:12-16.84 Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11 affirms that just 
as God punished Egypt with frogs “‘so, too, Edom. . . [Rome].” This is striking because, 
like Rev. 16:1, 13-14, it apparently understands the application of the plague of frogs to 
Rome to be figurative and to be a plague directly linked to the divine judicial voice of 
Isa. 66:6. 

The initial phrase of v 13, “the mouth of the dragon,” was omitted when a scribe’s 
eye skipped from the first éx (‘from’) to the following éx and continued to write from 
there (so N* C pe vg™s*). Other mss. omit the second éx phrase (‘‘from the mouth of the 
beast’’) because of a scribe’s eye skipping from the second éx to the the third éx (N* 
2053 2062 pc). 

In Hermas, Visions 4.1, the seer sees ‘‘a huge beast like some sea monster, and 
from his mouth fiery locusts go forth.” This vision is explained as representing both “a 
type of the great tribulation to come” and “‘a great tribulation,” which the scer had escaped 
by reason of his faith in God. But God ‘‘sends forth his plagues” on the unfaithful (cf. 
Visions 4.2). This may be an early interpretation of Rev. 16:13-14, one that equates the 
demonic locusts of Rev. 9:2-10 with the demonic frogs of 16:13-14.85 

14a _ The introductory clause eiciv yap (‘for they are’’) introduces an 
explicit interpretation of the “unclean spirits” and ‘‘frogs” of v 13. The genitive 
phrase mvevpata Soipoviev is either descriptive (‘demonic spirits”) or apposi- 
tional (‘spirits that are demons’’). Elsewhere demons are associated with the 
essence of the world’s idolatrous system (so 9:20; 18:2-3; 1 Cor. 10:20-21; cf. 
Rev, 2:20, 24). The frog plague in Egypt was partly a polemic against Heqt, the 
goddess of resurrection, represented by a frog.86 The deceptive activity is ap- 
propriately portrayed as froglike, since the evil triumvirate are attempting to 
deceive people about the purported fact of the beast’s resurrection (see on 
13:1ff.). The rationale for demonizing the frogs from Exodus is based in part 
on the biblical evaluation that behind false gods and idols are demons (see on 


9:20). 

According to one tradition the Egyptian magicians were able to bring forth frogs 
with the help of demons.8? In addition to the goddess Heqt, the Egyptian gods N(a)u, 
Amon, and Isis were represented by the frog emblem.88 Artemidorus, Oneirocrita 2.15, 
asserts, in connection with dream interpretation, that “frogs signify cheats.” 

According to Zoroastrianism writings, the god Ahriman sometimes became trans- 
formed into a lizardlike ‘evil spirit” who caused frogs to be diffused throughout the 
earth. Ahriman also inflicted the earth with famine, illness, and the like. There is also a 
waming that if anyone killed the three-headed demonic spirit Azhi Dahaka, then the 


84. Cf. also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews Il, 349. 
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demon would release hordes of snakes, scorpions, and frogs.89 In Assyria the frog stood 
in relation to the god Apsi. 

The MT of Hos. 12:11 refers to idolatrous “altars . . . like the stone heaps beside 
the furrows of the field.” Symmachus substitutes “frogs” for “‘stones” — “‘like frogs 
(Batpayxou) on the ground of the field,” perhaps interpreting the idolatrous altars in Gilgal 
as unclean and as part of a deceptive system of worship. Consistent with this understand- 
ing is that the first part of 12:12(11) in the LXX and Theodotion refers to those sacrificing 
on such altars as “false” (wevdeic). Perhaps not coincidentally, allusion is being made 
to the exodus from Egypt in Hos. 12:9, 13. Interestingly, in Assyria the frog was used 
as a substitutionary offering in the religious cult.9! Frogs also appear to have a close link 
with pagan deities or religion in Plutarch, Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 21 and Oracles 
at Delphi 12. 

14b These demons are “doing signs (xo1odvta onpeia),”” which identi- 
fies them further with the work of the deceptive agents of ch. 13. Above all, 
these spirits are associated with the activity of the second beast or false prophet, 
whose work is described in 13:13 and 19:20 respectively with novel onpeia. (“he 
does signs”) and 6 noijoas t& onpeia . . . év oig enddvncev tobs AaBdvtac 
TO YAPAyLa tod Onptov xal todg mpooxvvodvtac tH eixdvi adtod (“the one 
who did the signs . . . by which he deceived those who received the mark of 
the beast and those who worshiped his image”). Here the deception is aimed at 
“the kings.” Likewise, in the exodus plagues the frogs were first to affect the 
king (Exod. 8:3-4), and Ps. 104[105]:30 LXX says only that “kings” in Egypt 
were struck by the frogs. 

The kings of Rev. 16:14 are from “the whole inhabited earth” (tfc 
oixovpévys SAnc) and not merely from one region, since the same and like 
expressions elsewhere in the Apocalypse and in Johannine literature have an 
all-inclusive reference (3:10; 12:9; cf. 13:3 and 1 John 2:2; 5:19). In fact, “‘the 
kings of the east” may be synonymous with ‘‘the kings of the whole inhabited 
earth.” The universal effect is also apparent from 13:13 and 19:19-20, where 
both ‘‘kings of the earth” and idolatrous “inhabitants of the earth’’ are 
deceived. On analogy with 9:14ff. the kings in 16:12, 14 could be demonic 
beings,? but more likely they are political authorities of the impious world 
system. Indeed, the phrase ‘‘kings of the earth’ is used with such an earthly 
political sense repeatedly elsewhere in the Apocalypse (1:5 and 6:15, as well 
as 17:2, 18 and 18:3, 9, which refer to the kings’ allegiance to idolatrous 
Babylon). Rather than being identical with demonic beings, these worldly kings 
are assembled together under the influence of demonic forces, as vv 13-14 
indicate. 

The purpose of the deception is “to gather them together for the war of 
the great day of God Almighty.” The same expression occurs in chs. 19 and 20, 


89. Cf. Bundahish 3.9, 18.2-6, and 28.1 with 3.15; cf. also Fargard 5.36; 14.5 (following 
Rist. “Revelation,” 485). 

90. Ebeling, “Frosch.” 
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where it refers respectively to the beast and the dragon gathering kings together 
to fight against Christ at his final coming: 


19:19; 20:8 16:14 
19:19: tobg Pactrels tis yiic . . . tods Pacureic tig oixovpévns bAns 
ouvnypeéva morijoal tov méAELOV -.. Ovvayayetlv adtodvs ele tov 
(‘the kings of the earth... mOAeuov (“the kings of the whole 
gathered together to make [the] inhabited earth . . . to gather them 
war’’); together for the war’). 


20:8, t& €6v7 . . . thig yc, tov Tay 
xa Mayday, ovvayayeiv adtotc cic 
wov mOAgpov (“the nations .. . of 
the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together for the war’’) 


The reference here is probably the same as in chs. 19 and 20: the confrontation 
between the forces of the beast and Christ at the end of the age. These three 
references to the war are based on OT prophecy, especially from Zechariah 
12-14 and possibly Zephaniah 3, which predict that God will gather the nations 
together in Israel for the final war of history (see further below). 

In all three places, 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8, the article is used with “‘war” 
(tov néAepov) because they are referring to “the [well-known] ‘War of the 
End’ ”’ prophesied in the OT.93 20:7-10 shows that this ‘‘war”’ is part of the final 
attack of Satan’s forces against the saints. Therefore, it is the same “war” as in 
11:7, since that battle also is one in which the “beast” attempts to annihilate 
the whole body of believers on earth (see on 11:7-10). In this light, the definite 
article may be an article of previous reference, not only to OT prophecy, but 
also back to the initial anarthrous description of the last battle in 11:7. 

That the battle is called ‘‘the war of the great day of God”’ indicates that 
the battle is one in which God will decisively judge the unrighteous. This is the 
meaning of ‘great day of God” in Joe] 2:1] and Zeph. 1:14, and, especially, of 
the eschatological prophecy of judgment in Joel 2:31. Likewise, the same mean- 
ing holds for the similar phrase in Rev. 6:17: “the great day of their wrath” (1) 
Hepa. tH WEYGAN tic Opytig avtav). The nations are deceived into thinking that 
they are gathering to exterminate the saints, but they are gathered together 
ultimately by God only in order to meet their own judgment at the hands of 
Jesus (19:11-21).4 

For the OT background lying behind the gathering of the kings for battle see Zech. 
14:2, émovvaEo naévea. te Lon éni ‘IepovoaAnp els noAenov; cf. similarly Zech. 12:3-4, 
“tall the nations of the earth will be gathered together against it. In that day, says the Lord 
Almighty .. . ,” and 14:13-14, “and there will be in that day a great panic . . . and God 


93, So also Mussies, Morphology, 188. 
94. So also Beasley-Murmay, Revelation, 244-45. 
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will gather the power of the nations.” Strikingly, Zech. 13:2 LXX says that the activity 
of ‘false prophets and the unclean spirit” (yevdorpooritas xai 16 mvetpa. 16 @xGBap tov) 
will be active in Israel at the same time as the gathering of the nations. The activity of | 
false prophets is to encourage idolatry (13:2) and to delude Israel about the truth (Targ. 
Zech. 13:2 has “deceitful prophets and the unclean spirit’). Judaism identified the 
“unclean spirit” of Zech. 13:2 as demonic (Midr. Rab. Num. 19.8; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 
4.7; Pesikta Rabbati 14.14). For the gathering together of enemy armies at the end of 
lime to battle Israel see also Ezek. 38:2-8 and 39:2, which is alluded to in Rev. 20:8; cf. 
also the LXX of Joel 4:2, 9, 12 (3:2, 9, 12); Mic. 4:11-12; and Ps. 2:2. In association 
with the Nero expectation Asc. Isa. 4:2ff. says that “Beliar will come in the form of that 
king, and with him all the powers of this world” in order to persecute the church, but 
Christ will come and judge them. Cf. Sib. Or. 3.663: “But again the kings of the nations 
will throw themselves against this land [Israel].”’ 

The omission of tov before xéAeuov in p*”7 051 1854 M4 may be due to a desire 
to harmonize the phrase with Zech. 14:2, where the article is also missing (see above for 
the Zechariah wording; likewise 3 Kgdms. 22:15). The article is also omitted by 051 
1854 m4 in Rev. 20:8. In addition to this internal evidence for secondary change, the 
remainder of the ms. tradition includes the article (e.g., & A C 2053 2062 2344, which 
in and of themselves are mss. far superior to the best witnesses supporting omission of 
the article, p4? and 1854).95 Hence, the omission of the article occurred at an early stage 
of textual transmission (p*” is from the third century). 

4 Ezra 13:8-11 also alludes to Zech. 14:2 (together with the other above relevant 
OT texts) in explaining the final battle of history against the Messiah at Zion: ‘‘all who 
were gathered together against him to wage war. . . the innumerable multitude of men 
to make war"; so also almost verbatim 4 Ezra 13:34-35: ‘an innumerable multitude will 
be gathered together . .. to fight against him.” Ai the time of this battle God will regather 
the remnant of his people by “again staying the springs of the [Euphrates] River, that 
they may be able to pass over” (13:47). Then he “will defend the people that remain” 
by destroying ‘‘the multitude of the nations that are gathered together” (13:49). Cf. Rev. 
16:12; 20:7-10. For a Jewish parallel with the 4 Ezra 13 reference cf. / En. 56:5-8. 

Cf. Rev. 16:14 also with Zeph. 3:8 LXX: “My [God's] judgment will be for the 
gathering of the nations, in order to draw kings in order to pour out on them all fierce 
anger.” 

3 Kgdms. 22:22-23, 30-31 is a striking parallel: a demonic spirit before the 
heavenly throne says, “‘I will go forth and be a false spirit in the mouth of all the prophets” 
of Ahab, which results in the king ‘entering into war” and being slain. Included in the 
activity of Rev. 16:14 is the ‘lawless one” of 2 Thess. 2:3-12, who deceives people 
immediatcly before Christ's final coming. Cf. likewise the false prophets of Matt. 24:24; 
Mark 13:22. 

Instead of Exnopevetat some mss. have the infinitive exnopevec@ar since the 
singular verb did not appear harmonious with the preceding plural subjects (so p47 X* 
051 1006 1841 1A), 

15__ A parenthetical exhortation is addressed to believers. The voice ex- 
horts them to be ever vigilant for Christ’s final appearing, since he will come 
unexpectedly, “‘like a thief’’ (see on 3:3 and below for the biblical background 
of the thief saying). In context the exhortation appears abrupt and seems 
awkward, but on closer study it functions like the exhortations in 13:9 and 14:12 
(and is therefore not a later interpolation, as some speculate). According to 20:8 


the “war” is directed first against the saints, and the same thought is implicit 


95. See further NA*6, p. 53. 
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in 16:14 (and in 19:19, in the light of 17:14; 20:8; Zech. 14:2ff.; 4 Ezra 13; and 
I En. 56:5-8; see above on 16:14). A time will come when the beast will attempt 
to annihilate the entire community of faith (so 20:8-9 and 11:7). This onslaught 
will occur on “the great day of God” and could come at any hour. Believers 
must be prepared to hold firm in faith and not compromise when it does happen 
(so NEB introduces v 15 with “That is the day 1 come like a thief”: similarly 
JB). 

The way they are to “watch” is to “keep their garments,” which some 
have taken to express the image of a man who undresses and lies down, but 
remains awake so that he may guard his clothes from possible theft.96 More 
likely the thief metaphor from the Gospel tradition is used not to suggest burglary 
but only to convey the unexpected and sudden nature of Christ’s coming. 
Therefore, “the picture must be of the man who stays awake, fully clothed, 
contrasted with the man who sleeps and will therefore be caught naked when 
surprised in the night.’’97 In the context of the Apocalypse and specifically ch. 
16 to “watch” and “keep one’s garments”’ is to refuse to concede to the 
idolatrous demands of beast worship (see on 3:4-5) in the face of the pressure 
of the final attack. 

If a believer so cares for his garments, then he will “not walk about naked”’ 
and people will not “‘see his shame.” This develops the same imagery as 3:18, 
where “uncovering the shame of nakedness’’ was a metaphor used in God’s 
accusation of Israel and other nations for participation in idolatry (so Ezek. 
16:36, on which see below; so also Ezek. 23:29; Nah. 3:5; Isa. 20:4). Yahweh 
would figuratively lift up the skirts of idolaters (strip their cities bare through 
judgment) in order to show that they had committed fornication with false gods. 
Consequently, the concluding language of Rev. 16:15 refers to vigilant resistance 
to the last persecution so that (iva) they will not be judged when Christ returns. 
Otherwise such judgment will expose them as compromising idolaters and 
shame them, and the exposure will identify them with the Babylonian “harlot,” 
who will be judged for her idolatry by being made “desolate and naked” (17:6). 
“Garments”’ symbolize noncompromising or ‘‘righteous acts of the saints,” 
which are necessary for admission to “the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(19:8-9), whereas “‘nakedness”’ signifies the lack of righteousness.?* 

V 15 is relevant for the readership in Asia Minor, since it combines two 
exhortations from two of the letters, which are also generally addressed to all 
the churches (cf. 3:6, 22). The members of the churches must themselves expect 
that the situation described in 16:12-16 could happen at any moment. 

For the background of the thief saying see Matt. 24:43 and Luke 12:39-40, as well 
as ] Thess. 5:2, 4, and 2 Pet. 3:10, where “the day of the Lord” is also mentioned, as in 


Rev. 16:14b, and Christ’s last parousia is the focus, The exhortation may also be develop- 
ing Rev. 3:3-5, where Christ says “I will come like a thief” and those being caught off 


96. So Farrer, Revelation, 177-78. 
97. Bauckham, “Synoptic Parousia Parables,” 171. 
98. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 249. 
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guard will not have ‘‘soiled their garments” and will be ‘clothed in white garments.” 
1 Thess. 5:2 (cf. 5:4) and Matt. 24:42-43 have the third person singular of Epyopat as 
part of the “‘thief” metaphor (“it [he] comes as a thief’) referring to “the day of the 
Lord” (sec likewise 2 Pet. 3:10, though there the third person singular of tix is used). 
Some mss. alter the first person singular of £pyopar in Rev. 16:15 to third person Epyetat 
to harmonize with the prior NT tradition (&* pe sy? Prim Bea). 

Ezek. 16:36-39, cited as a general parallel by Wettstein,?9 is probably alluded to 
in Rev. 16:15, as suggested by the following linguistic and thematic likenesses with the 
Revelation text (cf. LXX): (1) because of idolatry, which has made Israel a harlot (Ezek. 
16:20-21, 35), (2) her “shame will be uncovered” (16:36), (3) God “will gather together 
[nations] . . . against you round about” (16:37; cf. Rev. 16:14, 16), (4) “and they will 
see all your shame” (16:37), (5) Israel will have her “garments stripped” from her 
(16:39), (6) and will be left ‘naked and bare” (16:39). Ezekiel 16 is alluded to in order 
to warn believers in the new covenant community not to repeat Israel’s compromising 
idolatrous sins. Those who do not heed the waming will find themselves in the same, 
yet escalated, predicament of final judgment, along with the ungodly nations, at the hands 
of Chnist. 

Some see v 15 against the background of the waming to temple guards that if they 
were found sleeping while on guard, their clothes would be removed and bummed (m. Mid- 
doth 1.2).!00 While this is possible in light of the temple imagery in 15:5-16:1, 7, the 
primary background is the two parallel exhortations in ch. 3. 

16 The thought of v 14 continues. The demonic spirits deceive the kings 
and ‘‘gather them together at the place” where the war is to occur. The outcome 
of the war is described in 17:14; 19:14-21; and 20:7-10, where the forces of the 
dragon and beast are portrayed as destroyed by Christ and God. The place where 
the battle is to be fought is called “Armageddon.” Like the place names “Baby- 
lon” and ‘‘Euphrates,” so ‘“Armageddon’”’ does not refer to a specific geographi- 
cal locale,!°! but the whole world. The battles in Israel associated with Meggido 
and the nearby mountain become a typological symbol of the last battle against 
the saints and Christ, which occurs throughout the earth. 

That ‘“ Armageddon” is not literal is evident from the observation that OT 
prophecies of the final battle of history place it, without exception, in the 
immediate vicinity of the city of Jerusalem and Mount Zion or its surrounding 
mountains (see on v 14 for OT references).!02 But the plain of Megiddo is about 
a two days’ walk north of Jerusalem. Furthermore, John himself places the battle 
directly outside Jerusalem in 14:20 and 20:8-9, though he typologically univer- 
salizes the OT references and speaks in spiritual instead of literal geographical 
terms. Also, if 20:8 refers to the same event as 16:14, as argued above (see on 
v 14), then 20:9 defines ‘‘Armageddon”’ as ‘“‘the beloved city”’ of Jerusalem and 
probably as Mount Zion. The parallels of 20:8 and 19:!7-19 allude to Ezekiel 
38-39, the context of which also foretells that Israel’s final opponent will fight 
against Israel at ‘‘the mountains of Israel” (Ezek. 39:2, 17). 

A figurative view of “Armageddon” is also apparent from the fact that no 
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“mountain’” of Megiddo has ever existed, though even in OT times the city of 
Megiddo would have sat prominently on a tell. Hebrew har could refer to a tell, 
since the word was sometimes used of settlements on hills, though gib‘d is the usual 
term for “hill” and har predominantly means “mountain” in the usual sense. !93 

“Armaggedon” in Hebrew (har-mégiddén) means “mount of Megiddo.”’ Just as 
the river ““Kishon” is sometimes called “the waters of Megiddo” (Judg. 5:19, 21) because 
of its proximity to the plain of Megiddo, so Mount Carmel might have been called ‘Mount 
Megiddo” because of its nearness to the plain or city of Megiddo. But there is no reference 
to a “Mount of Megiddo” in the OT or Jewish literature.!04 Probably for this reason 
some mss. read only Maye(5)Smv in Rev. 16:16 (‘‘Mageddon” — so 1611 2053 2062 
mK and versions). 1 Kgdms. 14:2 (LXX) does say that ‘‘Saul sat on the top of the hill 
... in Magdon (Maydv)” before an Israelite victory over the Philistines. The present 
site of the ancient city is now a tell, but such a small mound was probably not considered 
4 mountain. Some contemporary Hebrew archaeologists refer to the tell of the ancient 
city of Megiddo as “‘har-Megiddo.”" 

If ‘Ap is a transliteration of Hebrew ‘r (‘city’) rather than kar, then John is 
referring only to the ‘“‘city of Megiddo.”*105 

The word after ‘Ap in the best manuscripts in Rev. 16:16 is Mayedav, which is 
used for Hebrew mégiddé in Judg. 1:27 (LXX A); 2 Chron. 35:22. It also appears in 
some mss. of Josephus, Ant. 8.151. The secondary variant MayedSov in Rev. 16:16 is 
also found in Josh. 12:21 (LXX A) and a few mss. of 4 Kgdms. 9:27.106 

Caird suggests that Megiddo could come from a root meaning “‘to cut, attack, or 
maraud,” so that the meaning of “‘Armaggedon” would be ‘“‘the marauding mountain” 
or “‘mountain of attack.”” This meaning could be supported by Zech. 12:11, where the 
phrase ‘‘in the plain of Megiddo”’ of the MT is rendered by some LXX traditions as ‘in 
the plain being cut down”’ or “in the plain of the cut down [pomegranate grove)” (mss. 
407 534).!07 Beckwith sees an allusion here to Ezekiel’s prophecy of the end-time defeat 
of enemy nations on “‘the mountains of Israel’’ (Ezek. 38:8-21; 39:2-17, cf. also Dan. 
11:45; Zech. 14:1-5; cf. Joel 2:32 and 3:17 with 3:2, 9-16).!08 Charles suggests that the 
name could be from Hebrew har-migdé, meaning “his fruitful mountain” or ‘ar-hemdd 
(“beautiful city”) as a reference to Jerusalem and its vicinity.!°9 Johnson proposes a 
derivation from Hebrew magéd, “a place of gathering in troops,” with the suffix 6, which 
together would mean “his place of gathering in troops.” This would be virtually equiv- 
alent with the clause ‘‘to gather them together for the battle” in 16:14.!!0 Others propose 
that the name is derived from har mé‘éd (‘mount of assembly,” perhaps on the basis of 
Isa. 14:13) because the Hebrew letter ‘ayin is sometimes transliterated by gamma in 
Greek, so that har mé‘éd would be transliterated as Ap-ywyé8; this then became assimi- 
lated in the textual tradition to the familiar Apyayedcv (= “Armageddon”).!!! Rissi 
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holds this view and posits a connection to the proud self-exaltation of the King of Babylon 
in Isa. 14:13 and his resultant fall. If an original reading of “‘mount of assembly” were 
correct, it would have the same significance as Johnson’s proposal, described above. But 
this suggestion is based on conjectural emendation of the text (reading in vowels and 
consonants that have no textual attestation) and finds not much support in the surrounding 
context. !!2 Jt appears that har mé‘éd “is too remote in form to be a credible source of 
the name Armageddon” (instead of Apporyeddv, either Appand or Apparynd would be 
expected). !13 

As noted above, “Armageddon” in Hebrew (har-mégiddén) means “mount of 
Megiddo.”” Megiddo is where righteous Israelites were attacked by wicked nations: 
Judg. 5:19; 2 Kgs. 23:29; 2 Chron. 35:20-22 (the Jast two in connection with “the 
Euphrates River”; cf. 2 Kgs. 9:27). The Judges passage provides the most probable 
OT typological pattern for Rev. 16:16, since there God defeats a overwhelmingly 
powerful foe who has oppressed defenseless Israel (cf. Judg. 4:3; 5:8);!14 like Rev. 
16:12-14, 16, note the similar wording of Judg. 4:7, where God prophesies that he “will 
bring” to Israel “the captain of the host of Jabin . . . and his multitude . . . , and J will 
deliver them into your hand,” and cf. Judg. 5:19: “the kings set themselves in array, 
then they battled [énoAgunoav] . . . at the waters of Megiddo” (cf. also Midr. Rab. 
Num. 23.7). Likewise, cf. the striking wording of 2 Chron. 35:20-22: ‘‘Pharaoh went 
up... {to the Euphrates River . . . and he [Josiah] came to do battle [tod noAepijoai] 
in the plain of Megiddo.” The end-time attack by the nations against Jerusalem is also 
compared in some way to the incident of Josiah’s defeat at Megiddo (Zech. 12:1-14), 
which together with Ahab’s defeat in the same vicinity became almost proverbial in 
Judaism (Targ. Lam. 1:18; Targ. Zech. 12:11; b. Megillah 3a; b. Moed Katan 28b). 
And, if Armageddon is associated with nearby Mount Carmel (on which see directly 
below), then the name might also allude to Elijah’s defeat of the prophets of Baal during 
the reign of Ahab and Jezebel (1 Kgs. 18:19-46).115 

All of the passages mentioned above recording events occurring in the vicinity of 
Megiddo may stand behind the reference in Rev. 16:16, so that John’s reference to this 
place name may ring with the following typological and prophetic associations: the defeat 
of kings who oppress God’s people (Judg. 5:19-21), the destruction of false prophets 
(1 Kgs. 18:40), the death of misled kings, which led to mourning (2 Kgs. 23:29; 2 Chron. 
35:20-25), and the expectation, in direct connection with the one ‘whom they have 
pierced,” of a future destruction of “all the nations that come against Jerusalem” and 
mourning by all Israel’s tribes (Zech. 12:9-12).116 

Recently, J. Day has argued on the following cumulative grounds that Zech. 12:11 
is the precise background for ‘‘Armageddon” in Rev. 16:16: (1) Zech. 12:11 is the only 
text prior to Rev. 16:16 where ““Megiddo” appears in an apocalyptic context conceming 
God’s end-time destruction of ungodly nations. (2) It is also the only OT text where the 
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Hebrew spells ‘“Megiddo” as mégidd6én rather than mégiddé. Though there are a few 
instances in the LXX where the precise Greek form found in Rev. 16:16 occurs (see 
above), Day points out that Rev. 16:16 specifies thal thc name is dependent on a Hebrew 
source: “the place . . . is called in Hebrew Armageddon.” (3) Zech. 12:11 is cited in Rev. 
1:7, and John alludes clearly to Zechariah elsewhere in the book (Zechariah 6 in Rev. 
6:2-8, Zechariah 4 in Rev. 11:4; Zech. 14:7-8, 11 in Rev. 21:25 and 22:3), and there are 
other possible allusions to the same Zechaiah context in Revelation 16 itself (Zech. 13:2 
in 16:13; Zech. 14:4-5 in 16:18-19; Zech. 14:1-2 in 16:14; on the probability of the first 
and third of these allusions see above on 16:14). (4) The term “mountain”’ in the place 
name of Rev. 16:16 was influenced by Ezek. 38:8; 39:2, 4, 17, which are also alluded 
to in John’s narration of the last battle (Rev. 19:17-21; 20:7-10) and which prophesy that 
the final conflict of history is to occur on “the mountains of Israel.” Such a conflation 
of Zechariah 12 and Ezekiel 38-39 would be in keeping with John’s tendency to conflate 
OT passages elsewhere in the book (e.g., the seraphim of Isaiah 6 and the four creatures 
of Ezekiel 1 in Revelation 4; Ezekiel 47 and Zechariah 14 in Rev. 22:1-3).!!7 

Day’s argument is probable, but it does not rule out the inclusion of the other 
“Megiddo” passages cited above from Judges, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, and 2 Chronicles. 
Perhaps Zech. 12:11 is the focus, and the other texts are supplemental or secondarily in 
mind, |18 


The Seventh Bowl: God Punishes the Ungodly World System with 
Final Judgment (16:17-21) 


17 The seventh bowl describes the final destruction of the corrupt world 
system, which follows on the heels of the battle of Armageddon. The bowl being 
poured out on the ‘‘air’’ (Gp) is best understood as part of the exodus plague 
imagery present in the trumpets and the preceding bowls and alluded to in “‘the 
plague of hail” in 16:21 (cf. Exod. 9:22-34). Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.129, calls the 
hail in Egypt together with other trials “plagues of heaven and air (arip)” (cf. 
also Vit. Mos. 1.114, 119-20). Already Rev. 9:2 has alluded to Exod. 10:15, 
where there were so many locusts that ‘‘the land was darkened”’; Rev. 9:2 reads, 
“the sun and the air were darkened from the smoke of the pit.” Also, in Exod. 
10:21 God says to Moses, “Stretch out your hand toward the sky that there may 
be darkness.” In Rev. 9:2 “the air” is associated with demonic spirits (in Eph. 
2:2 “the air” is a realm ruled by Satan). As in 9:2, so again that “‘air” is affected 
suggests a judgment. As in the fourth, fifth, and sixth bowls, the judgment here 
is on the unbelieving realm ruled over by the dragon and the beast. In 16:10 in 
particular the bow] was poured out “on the throne of the beast, and his kingdom 
became darkened.” 
“A great voice” speaks “from the temple” and “from the throne” therein 
(on the textual problem see on 16:1). The voice is either Christ’s, God’s, or that 
of the four cherubim (& 2027 pc identify the voice explicitly as God). If it 


117. Day, “Origin of Armageddon.” “ 
118. For further discussion and overview of the history of interpretation of Armageddon see 


Paulien, ““Armageddon”’; Day, ‘‘Origin of Armageddon.” 
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comes from the cherubim, they merely convey the divine decree. Probably, on 
analogy with 16:1, it is either God’s or Christ’s voice, especially since the voice 
comes from the throne itself. 

The announcement is that ‘“‘it is done (yéyovev),”’ which marks the histoni- 
cal realization of the purpose of the seven bowls stated in 15:1: “in them [the 
bowls] God’s wrath is consummated” (éteAéo@n). The declaration is the con- 
verse of Christ's accomplishment of redemption at the cross (cf. the cry “‘it is 
finished” [tetéAeotar] in John 19:30). In this light, the declaration here refers 
to the final consummation of judgment. This is borne out not only from 16:18-21 
but also from 21:3-6, where the same phrase “‘a great voice from the throne”’ 
(pwviis peyaAns éx tod Opdvov Aeyoons) is again followed by “‘it is done”’ 
(yéyoverv). There the focus is on final punishment of the wicked, the destruction 
of the old cosmos, and the complete redemption of God’s people in the new 
creation (cf. 21:1-8). 

18 “Lightings, sounds, thunders, and a great earthquake” is imagery 
of the last judgment. The phrase is based in large part on Exod. 19:16-18, which 
describes the Sinai theophany. The OT and Jewish writings allude to the same 
Exodus imagery to depict the last judgment, as in Rev. 4:5; 8:5; and 11:19 (see 
on 8:5 for discussion). In 6:12 ‘‘a great earthquake came about” is part of another 
depiction of the last judgment. The reference to Exodus is in keeping with the 
preceding Exodus allusions, which have served as the pattern for the first six 
bowls. 

These features of cosmic destruction — storm and earthquake — are now 
applied typologically to the unqualified judgment at the end of world history. The 
escalated nature of the application is expressed by the phrase “such as had not been 
since humankind came to be on the earth, such a large quaking, so great.”’ It is 
beyond chance that this wording is taken from Dan. 12:1: “‘at that hour... such 
tribulation as has not come about since a nation has come about on the earth until 
that time”’ (cf. LXX and Theod.). Daniel describes the ‘‘tribulation”’ at the end of 
history, when God’s ‘‘people will be delivered” and undergo a resurrection to life, 
but the wicked will be raised for “‘reproach and everlasting shame”’ (Dan. 12:1-2). 
The connection to Daniel 12 makes it all the more clear that Rev. 16:18 is a 
description of the last judgment and the end of the present cosmos. Furthermore, 
the appropriateness of the Daniel allusion is apparent from the fact that Daniel’s 
wording itself is a typological application of Exod. 9:18, 24. For example, Exod. 
9:18 reads “‘at this hour. . . a very great hail, such as has not come about in Egypt 
from the day it was created until that day”’ (similar formulas describe two other 
plagues in Exod. 10:6, 14; 11:6). John also has this plague of hail in mind, since 
Rev. 16:21 concludes with a ‘very great plague” of hail. 

The formula of incomparable tribulation from Exodus and Daniel is also found in 
Matt. 24:21; Mark 13:19; 1QM 1.11-12; Josephus, War 5.442; 6.428-29 (cf. 1.4); 1 Macc. 


9:27; and Assumption of Moses 8:1, the last two referring to the persecution of Israel by 


Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 1QM reference alluding to God’s defeat of the end-time 
enemy. 
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19 The effects of the incomparable earthquake mentioned in v 18 are 
elaborated. The depiction is fashioned according to the biblical expectation of 
a catastrophic earthquake accompanying God’s latter-day appearance at the final 
judgment (Hag. 2:6; Zech. 14:4; Heb. 12:26-27). The object of judgment is 
explicitly identified as “the Great City . .. Babylon the Great” and her allied 
“nations.” Just as the Babylonian king was judged for his autonomous defiance 
of God (Daniel 4), so will latter-day Babylon be judged for the same reason (for 
the Dan. 4:30 background of the title “Babylon the Great” see on 14:8). That 
“the cities of the nations fell’’ describes the universal extent of the last judgment. 
It is not just Rome or some later great capital of evil that is decimated but all 
the world’s cultural, political, economic, and sociological centers.!!9 They fall 
because they are part of the Babylonian world system. ‘Cities of the nations” 
might define “Babylon the Great.” Indeed, ‘‘the great city” itself is ‘Babylon 
the Great,’ which is the evil world system (for supporting arguments see on 
11:8 and 14:8). a 

The portrayal of the last assize is a development of 14:8, 10, where 
“Babylon the Great” is ‘‘fallen’’ and her patron nations are made to “drink from 
the wine of the anger of God, which is unmixed in the cup of his wrath.” In the 
OT pouring out wine resulting in intoxication is an image for the unleashing of 
God’s wrath, under which people are completely subjugated through judgment, 
resulting in extreme suffering (for the full OT background see on 14:8, 10). Now 
Babylon herself also drinks ‘“‘the cup of the wine of his angry [or “‘fierce”’] 
wrath” (as in 19:15, tij¢ dpyiic is taken as an adjectival genitive; cf. more broadly 
18:6). The last two genitives of the phrase are best viewed appositionally: “the 
cup of the wine which is his fierce anger.” The judgment highlights that Baby- 
lon’s punishment fits her crime, a principle found already in 16:6. As she 
destroyed, so she will be destroyed (cf. 11:18b). Consequently, v 19 together 
with vv 17-21 amplifies the introductory statement of Babylon’s fall (in 14:8), 
which is expanded in detail in 17:1—-19:10. 

“The great city” has been identified as Jerusalem, Rome, or the ungodly world 
system, which would include Jerusalem, Rome, and all other wicked people groups.!20 
The third view is preferable, as argued elsewhere (see on 1] :8 and 14:8). Some commen- 
tators inconsistently identify “the great city” of 16:19 as Jerusalem and “Babylon the 
Great’’ as Rome.!2! But “the great city” most likely refers to Rome as Babylon (an 
emblem of the evil world system) and not to Jerusalem, since the same phrase clearly 
refers to a universal emblematic Babylon in 17:18; 18:16, 18, 19, 21. “The great city” 
in biblical and Jewish literature sometimes refers to Jerusalem and somctimes to Rome, 


though the latter almost exclusively predominates in Jewish writings (see on 11:8 and 
14:8), where “Babylon” refers typically to Rome (see again on 14:8). Among the prob- 


119. Cf. Swete, Apocalypse, 211. : 
120. See Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalvpse, 265-71, 281, and Buchanan, Revelation, 428-32, 


who cite commentators holding the various views. 
121. E.g., Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 271, 282-89; Buchanan, Revelation, 428-32. 


Carrington, Meaning of the Revelation, 267-75, argues thal both names refer to literal Jerusalem in 
the first century. 
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lems of identifying the fall of “the Great City” as that of Jerusalem in a.p. 70!22 is that 
the description of its fall also occurs together with the fall of other nations, all part of a 
portrayal of the final, climactic dissolution and judgment of the cosmos, as in 20:11 
(16:19: “every island fled and the mountains were not found’) and in 8:5 and 11:19 
(“lightnings, sounds, thunders, and a great earthquake’). Such climactic and definitive 
cosmic events did not occur in a.p. 70.!23 

Carrington identifies the division of the city into three parts with the three Jewish 
factions who fought against one another inside Jerusalem while Titus was besieging the 
city.!24 

: 20 The absolute nature of the judgment is continued by a picture of the 

further breakup of the cosmos: “‘every island fled, and the mountains were not 
found” (see on 6:14). Virtually identical descriptions in 6:14 and 20:11 also 
indicate the conclusive, universal destruction of the earth at the judgment day. 
That parts of the world “were not found” (odx ebpé@noav) anticipates the same 
portrayal of Babylon's final, definitive destruction repeated three times in ch. 
18 (od pr evpedy in 18:21, 22, and similarly in 18:14).!25 

Note the striking parallel language in 6:14; 20:11; and 16:20: 


6:14 16:20 
Nav Spos xai vijsosg &x tov ténwv nica vijsos Equyev xa Spy ovy 
avtdy exiwiiOnoay (“every mountain evpéOnoav (“every island fled, and the 
and island were moved from their mountains were not found” ) 
places’) 

20:11 


Eguyev 1) yt xa 6 odpavds xai tém0¢ 
ody EdpEBN adtois (‘the earth and the 
heaven fled, and a place was not found 
for them”) 


Destruction of mountains was a sign of the end of the cosmos in Jewish apocalyptic 
(1 En. 1:6, Assumption of Moses 10:4; Sib. Or. 8.234-35). 

21 The exodus plague of hail is replicated, but this time it strikes not 
one nation but all throughout the world who are in opposition to Gad (cf. Exod. 
9:19-35). The hail “descends from heaven” on the unfaithful as “fire descended 
from heaven” on the persecuting nations in 20:9, which also alludes to the 
conclusive punishment. The two scénes probably describe the same episode. 
According to Jewish tradition the exodus plague of hail fell in “bowls” and 
“cups” (Midr. Rab. Cant. 3.11 §1; Midr. Rab. Num. 12.8; the latter also refers 
to the “bowls” as ‘‘phials,” John’s word for “bowl,” phialé [o4An)). 

But the plague of hail is not the last in the series of plagues in Exodus. 


122. As, e.g.. Buchanan does. 

123. Buchanan, Revelation, 441, tones down the climactic language by still seeing it as 
describing events of judgment in the first century and soon thereafler. 

124. Carrington, Meaning of the Revelation, 266. 

125. Ruiz. Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 281. 


Why is it last in the presentation of bow] plagues? Bauckham argues plausibly 
that the Exodus 9 plague of hail is being combined with the cosmic phenomena 
surrounding the Sinai theophany of Exodus 19, alluded to in Rev. 16:18. There- 
fore, the plague of hail together with the Sinai phenomena are placed last in 
Rev. 16:17-21 because the theophany is a more climactic event in Exodus and 
is placed there after the plagues. For some reason the hail has come to be 
associated with the Sinai theophany phenomena and therefore has been placed 
last with it. Possibly, the association of the hail with the Sinai episode is due to 
the hail striking the Amorites in Josh. 10:11, which could be in view. Joshua 10 
likewise comes after the plagues and is seen as part of the whole redemptive 
program associated with the exodus, focusing on subsequent conquest of the 
land. So Joshua 10 and Exodus 19 have influenced the placement of the hail 
here in the narrative of the bowls, which has also been influenced by Ezek. 
38:19-22, where hail and earthquake mark the final stage of judgment on the 
end-time enemy.!26 This has a unique similarity to Jewish exegetical tradition, 
which saw the exodus pattern as typological of end-time events. For example, 
Apoc. Abr. 30 narrates ten plagues modeled on Exodus to come on Gentiles in 
the last days and conclude with a reference to the Sinai theophany.!27 

The people suffering the judgment ‘“‘blasphemed” God up to the bitter end 
because it came from his hand, though, possibly, the scene in vv 17-21 depicts 
the beginning of the last judgment, as docs 6:12-17. This does not necessarily 
mean that some were left after the judgment of hail but that they were blasphem- 
ing during the onslaught of the woe, as in 6:15-17 people undergoing the 
commencement of the final judgment try to hide during its execution (note also 
the parallel between 6:14 and 16:20). In contrast to 16:9, 11, there is no mention 
of repentance together with blasphemy, which also suggests that, the end has 
come: no room is now left for repentance.!28 Vv 17-21 could be viewed as the 
beginning of the last judgment in history, with chs. 17-19 giving subsequent 
chronological developments of that judgment.!?? But it is best to view the 
following chapters as synchronously supplemental perspectives on the last judg- 
ment, which is described already in 16:17-21. 

The identification of the plague with the plague of hail in Egypt is evident further 
from the fact that both Rev. 16:21 and the Exodus account emphasize the severity or 
large size of the hail by twice mentioning that it was “very great”: ct. xahalo peyoan 
. 2. peyGAN sotiv th nANy? adtic ob68pa. (“great hail. . . the plague of it is very great”) 
with Exod. 9:18, 24, yaAaCav noAdty ogdbpa . . . xdAaLa TOAAT ob65pa (“very great 
hail... the hail was very great”; likewise Josephus, Ant. 2.304-5). Cf. Josh. 10:11: “the 
Lorp threw large stones from heaven . . . hailstones.” John says that the hailstones each 
weighed a “talent,” which varied in ancient times from 45 pounds up to 130 pounds (cf. 


Josephus, War 5.270). 


126. Bauckham, “Eschatological Earthquake,” 228. 
127. Bauckham, “‘Eschatological Earthquake.” 228; see Betz. “Eschatological Interpretation 


of the Sinai-Tradition,” for the latter-day interpretation of the Pentateuchal Sinai accounts in Judaism. 
128. So Mauro, Patmos Visions, 479, following A. Bengel. 
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God’s end-time defeat of Israel’s enemy described in Ezek. 38:19-22 may also be 
in mind in Rev. 16:18-21: ‘ta great earthquake . . . the mountains also will be thrown 
down... every wall will fall... and I will rain on him .. . hailstones.’’ Indeed, Ezek. 
38:19-22 is cited in Jewish writings together with the exodus plague of hail in explaining 
that the latter is typological of the plague that will descend on unbelievers in the end-time 
judgment (so Midr. Rab. Exod. 12.2, 7; Mekilta, Beshallah 6.30-35; Pesikta Rabbati 17.8, 
Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11, in specific application to Rome). Sib. Or. 3.680-92 likewise 
applies the Ezek. 38:22 depiction to the final judgment and breakup of the cosmos: “He 
will break .. . the mountains. . . . God will judge all people by . . . fire... . There will 
also be brimstone from heaven and stone and much grievous hail.” Cf. Wis. 5:22ff., 
where “‘hailstones full of wrath will be cast as out of a stone bow” to punish ungodly 
kings on the day of final judgment. Cf. also Ezek. 13:11-13, where twice the prophet 
mentions that God will send ‘‘a flooding rain” and “great stones” in judgment against 
false prophets. 


17:1-19:21: Final Judgment of Babylon 
and the Beast 


Revelation 17:1—-19:10 is a large interpretive review of the sixth and seventh 
bowls, which have foretold the judgment of Babylon (see pp. 108-51 above for 
arguments for the literary division). Some have noted an apparent inconsistency: 
v 1 says that the main point of the vision is the judgment of the whore, yet only 
one verse in ch. 17, 17:16, actually pertains to Babylon’s judgment.! This 
inconsistency vanishes when it is realized that the larger literary unit of 17:1- 
19:4 is dominated by the judgment of the harlot.2 So much space is taken up 
with the beast in ch. 17 because the woman’s significance and power cannot be 
fully understood except in her relationship to the beast. Therefore, the beast also 
must fully be understood. Furthermore, ch. 17 emphasizes what leads up to and 
causes the demise of Babylon (in development of 16:12-13), though the fall of 
the beast and his allies are also mentioned (in development of 16:14-21). 18:1- 
19:4 then focuses only on Babylon’s demise itself, as a continuation of the vision 
begun in 17:3 (in development of 16:14-21 and of the main point announccd in 
17:1). That the full-blown description of the demise formally begins in 18:1 is 
apparent from the virtual repetition of 17:2 in 18:3. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC-RELIGIOUS 
SYSTEM AND OF THE STATE, THEIR ALLIANCE, AND THE 
DOWNFALL OF BOTH (17:1-18) 


The Introduction to the Vision: The Angel Announces to John That 
He Is to Witness a Vision about the Judgment of the World’s 
Idolatrous Economic-Religious System (17:1-3a) 


1 The angel who reveals the vision of ch. 17 and who interprets it (cf. vv 7-18) 


is “one of the seven angels having the seven bowls.”’ This is the first indication 
that ch. 17 amplifies the sixth and seventh bowls. It is fitting that one of the 


1. So Charles, Revelation II, 55, who sees this as evidencc of the use of sources. 
2. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 695. 
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bowl angels explains the meaning of the bow] judgments, though only the final 
two bowls actually receive comment. The angel proclaims to the seer that the 
main point of the following vision is “the judgment on the great whore [Babylon] 
who sits on many waters” (taking ndpvng, “whore,” as objective genitive). The 
description of end-time Babylon’s judgment is taken from Jer. 51:13 (= 28:13, 
LXX), where also Jeremiah predicts absolute judgment on historical Babylon: 
“for his [God’s] wrath is against Babylon, to destroy it utterly . . . against the 
inhabitants of Babylon dwelling on many waters” (so Jer. 28:11-13 LXX). The 
judgment of Babylon is another part of God’s answer to the saints’ plea in 6:10 
that God judge persecutors for shedding the blood of those who witness for bim. 
The similar combination of words for judgment, witness, and blood in 17:1-6 
indicates that some connection should be drawn between the two passages.? 

Symbolizing Babylon as a “‘whore’’ connotes her alluring and seductive 
nature in attempting to draw people away from Christ.* That she “sits” both 
here and in vv 3, 9, and 15 connotes that she is able to control the multitudes 
and the beast because of her powerful influence. 18:7 confirms this, since there 
Babylon is referred to as saying, “‘I sit as a queen.”’ At the least, her sitting 
implies the woman’s alliance with the world and the beast. 

That sitting connotes sovereignty is clear from the use of x&6nyo1 in this sense 
without exception throughout the book with reference to God, Christ, the saints, and evil 
agents (about twenty-eight occurrences outside ch. 17), though the main point of the 
demonic beings depicted as sitting on horses in 6:2-8 may not primanly connote 
sovereignty, but merely be part of the picture, since how else could a rider be depicted 
on a horse than as sitting on it? 

It is possible but hard to demonstrate that the goddesses Roma and Magna Mater 
(‘Great Mother of the Gods”’) partially stand behind the image of the Babylonian harlot.5 
And even if they do, they contribute merely one of the many possible backgrounds for 
the harlot. Beauvery notes a bronze coin portraying Vespasian on one side and on the 
reverse side the goddess Roma sitting on Rome’s seven hills.6 

2 Part of the basis of Babylon’s judgment is that the kings of the earth 
“fornicated”’ with her and the nations likewise came under her immoral influ- 
ence. This implicit logical relationship between v 1 and v 2 is formalized in ch. 
18, where Babylon's judgment (18:2) is based on (8tt) her intoxicating and 
immoral influence over nations and kings (18:3). The kings’ and the nations’ 
acquiescence to “fornication” refers not to literal immorality but figuratively to 
acceptance of the religious and idolatrous demands of the ungodly earthly order. 
Their compliance is explained by the statement “‘all those dwelling on the earth 
became drunk from the wine causing [or “leading to” or “resulting in” ] inter- 
course with her” (tic nopveiac, “intercourse,” taken as genitive of cause, 
purpose, or result; so likewise in 14:8). 


3. So Heil, “Fifth Seal,” 237-38. 
4. Cf. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 201. 


5. Cf. Rist, “Revelation,” 488-91, and Court, Myth and History, 148-53, who arguc that 
Roma is in the background. 


6. Beauvery, “L’ Apocalypse au risque de la numismatique.” 
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As noted in the comments on 14:8, nopveias adtijc is a genitive of 
association (“‘intercourse with her’’), as evident from the parallel phrases here, 
28” Wc éndpvevoay (“with whom they fornicated”; cf. 18:9) and tod oivov 
TH Topvetas avttic (“the wine of her intercourse’’). The same synonymous 
parallelism occurs in 18:3, though with slight variation in wording. The nations’ 
cooperation with Babylon ensures their material security (cf. 2:9, 13; 13:16-17). 
Without this cooperation their secunty would be removed. The opportunity for 
such security is a temptation too great to resist (see on 14:8). But Babylon’s 
promise of earthly prosperity for its willing subjects is an intoxication that the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants also want to imbibe. Once imbibed, the 
intoxicating influence removes all desire to resist Babylon’s destructive influ- 
ence, blinds one to Babylon’s own ultimate insecurity and to God as the source 
of real security, and numbs one against any fear of a coming judgment (for the 
metaphor of drunkenness as spiritual blindness see Isa. 29:9). This same com- 
bination of ideas finds a parallel in Hos. 4:11-12: “harlotry, wine, and new wine 
(nopvetav xai oivov xai pé6vopa) take away the understanding. My people 
consult their wooden idol . . . , for a spirit of harlotry has led them astray.”’ 
Strikingly, idolatry is also central to the thought in Revelation, since elsewhere 
mopveia and nopveto are directly linked with idolatry (2:14, 20-21; 9:21; see 
also on 14:8). Could the phrase ‘“‘wine of her fornication” here and in 14:8 allude 
to the cult of the emperor, where wine offerings to Caesar as a deity were 
sometimes required?’ 

The economic interpretation of the nations’ intoxicating passion and the 
kings’ immoral passion for Babylon is clear from 18:3, 9-19, where the same 
phrases for immorality and intoxication as in 17:2 are equated with terms for 
economic prosperity. The nations’ loyalty to Babylon was brought on by her 
ability to provide economic prosperity for them (see on 14:8, which elaborates 
these parallels between ch. 18 and 17:2). 18:3a-b is almost a verbatim repetition 
of 17:2, though the phrases are in a different order: the clauses “‘all the nations 
have drunk of the wine of .. . her fornication” (18:3a) and ‘“‘the kings of the 
earth fornicated with her” (18:3b) are parallel with ‘the merchants have become 
rich from the power of her luxury” (18:3c; so likewise 18:9). In ch. 18 the 
nations lament over Babylon’s fall because they ‘‘fear” that it means their own 
imminent economic demise. 

An economic interpretation of fornication in 17:2 is confirmed by an 
allusion to Isa. 23:17b: Tyre “played the harlot with all the kingdoms of the 
earth.”8 “Fornicate” (zand) in Isa. 23:17 connotes “improper intercourse with 
foreign nations,” with respect to ungodly economic alliances, which probably 
include some degree of involvement with idolatry.? The LXX highlights the 
notion of sinful economic relationships by translating zdnd with Eoto eundpiov 


7. Quispel, Secret Book, 95, answers in the affirmative. 
8. So Kiddle, Revelation, 341, Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 211-12. 
9. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 211-12. 
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(“be a market”). Among all the harlot metaphors of the OT, most of which refer 
to Israel, the one referring to Tyre in Isaiah 23 is the closest verbally to Rev. 
17:2. That Tyre is in mind here in the Apocalypse is clear from the repeated 
reference to the Ezekiel 26-28 pronouncement of Tyre’s judgment in Revelation 
18 and the specific allusion to Isa. 23:8 in Rev. 18:23. At the least, this shows 
that a pagan identification, even if it is not exhaustive, should be included in 
the interpretation of the harlot. 

Therefore, Babylon is the prevailing economic-religious system in alliance 
with the state and its related authorities and existing throughout the ages. Of 
course, the generally known fact that whores in the ancient world offered their 
bodies and sexual service for payment only enhances the economic nature of 
the Babylonian prostitute. 

For the identification of the harlot see further on 17:16. The prophetic judgment 
of economically prosperous Tyre in Ezek. 27:27 is applied to Rome in Pesikta de Rab 
Kahana 4.9. 

Note the economic interpretation of immorality in Isa. 23:15-18, where Tyre’s 
economic domination of the nations is portrayed by her designation as a “harlot” (xépvn), 
and Tyre’s benefiting from the wealth of the nations is pictured as her receiving ‘‘harlot's 
wages” (cf. Isa. 23:1-18). Nineveh is regarded in the same way in Nah. 3:4. Nineveh and 
Tyre are harlots because they cause destruction and induce uncleanness among the nations 
by economically dominating them and influencing them through idolatry. 

That idolatry is included together with an economic emphasis is clear from Isa. 
23:18, where Tyre’s illicit wages ‘‘will be set apart to the Lorp”’ in the future instead of 
to any other false object of dedication as formerly. Perhaps part of the reason that Tyre 
and Nineveh are the only two cities outside Israel referred to as harlots in the OT is that 
al one time they were in a covenant relationship with God and subsequently became 
faithless toward God by returning to idol worship (1 Kgs. 5:1-12; Amos 1:9; Jonah 
3:5-10).!© Similarly, Ezek. 16:1-36 portrays Israel's political and economic dependence 
on other nations, and the idolatry that influenced them from those nations, as harlotry 
(cf. Ezek. 16:33-34, where v 34 has nopveda@ with pet& cov [“‘fornicate with” or “go 
whoring after”]!!). 

3a_ The angel “carried” John “into the desert.in the Spirit” in order to 
transport him to another dimension where he could view the vision. The phrase év 
MVEVLETL is a dative of instrumentality and of sphere: ‘in and by the Spirit.” This 
is a formula of a prophetic commission based on similar formulas expressing 
Ezekiel’s repeated prophetic commissions (e.g., Ezek. 2:2: “And the Spirit came 
on me and took me up”; likewise Ezek. 3:12, 14, 24; 11:1; 43:5). In each case, 
Ezekiel is commissioned with prophetic authority to announce judgment to sinful 
Israel (except in 43:5). The prophet is caught up by the Spirit to emphasize that his 
message is from God. Similarly, John’s transport into the realm of the Spirit 
underscores his prophetic commission and authority (see 1:10; 4:2; and esp. 21:10, 
which alludes in the same manner to the Ezekiel commissions). And, as with 
Ezekiel, John’s inspired message in 17:3ff. is an announcement of judgment. 


10. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengance, 424. 


11. For the latter sense see Newport, “Semitic Influence on the Use of Some Prepositions,” 
331-32. 
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That the seer is taken “‘into the desert” is an allusion to Isa. 21:1-2, where 
a vision from God (so Isa. 21:10) is revealed to the prophet Isaiah and is 
described as “coming from a desert” (Epnuos, as in Rev. 17:3). That this is an 
allusion and not coincidental language is borne out not only by the fact that Isa. 
21:1-10 is a vision of judgment against Baby/on but also that ‘fallen, fallen is 
Babylon” from Isa. 21:9 appears in Rev. 18:2, as well in Rev. 14:8, which itself 
looks ahead to chs. 17-18. In both Isaiah and Revelation the desert is central to 
the vision, though in Isaiah the vision comes from the desert, while in Revelation 
the prophet is taken to the desert to see the vision. 

Beckwith argues that the reference 1o the desert is a commonplace of 
visionary literature, since solitary places were typical locations for seers to have 
visions. Moreover, elsewhere John places himself on earth (1:9-10), on sea and 
earth (10:8ff.), in heaven (4:1), on the seashore (13:1), and on a mountaintop 
(21:9-10) when he receives visions. There seems to be no great significance to 
the different locations except variety.!2 

Beckwith is generally correct, but his observations do not warrant the 
conclusion that additional theological significance could not be included in the 
visionary locations, especially the desert. Though the desert can be a place of 
protection for God’s people both after the exodus and in the end time, it is also 
the habitation of Fierce animals like serpents and of evil spirits; it is the place 
of sin, judgment, and persecution of the saints (see on 12:6 for further elabora- 
tion). As noted above, the allusion to Isaiah 21 confirms a negative connotation 
of ‘‘desert” in 17:3, especially since its context, like that of Revelation 17, also 
predicts Babylon’s demise. Furthermore, in addition to the repetition of the 
wording of the Isaiah 21 prophecy in the announcement of Babylon’s judgment 
in Rev. 14:8 and 18:2 (cf. Isa. 21:9), Isa. 21:1 uniquely combines the apparently 
disparate images of desert and sea (‘‘the burden of the wilderness of the sea’’) 
and associates them with Babylon (see MT and the various LXX witnesses). 
Likewise, Rev. 17:1, 3 oddly pictures Babylon in a wildemess!? and “‘sitting on 
many waters” (17:1-3). In striking similarity to Revelation 17, later Jewish 
writings interpreted the ‘‘sea and wildemess” of Isa. 21:1 as the place from 
which “the viper and flying serpent” would come against Israel (Mekilta de 
Rabbi Ishmael, Vayassa 1.50-59) and from which the beastly kingdoms of Dan. 
7:3 would arise to oppose Israel (Midr. Rab. Cant. 3.4, §2; Midr. Pss. 80.6). 

The whole vision of ch. 17 appears thus in the spiritual dimension of a 
“desert.” There a harlot sits on ‘‘a scarlet beast having seven heads and ten 
horns.”” The Apocalypse’s only other uses of Epnuos (“desert) are in 12:6, 14, 
where a “red dragon having seven heads and ten horns” (cf. 12:3 with 17:3) 
persecutes the people of God in a desert (12:13-17). Part of Babylon’s judgment 
in ch. 18 is that she becomes a desert-like place, where only demonic spirits 
dwell (18:2, introduced by the Isa. 21:9 allusion! That Babylon will be judged 


12. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 692. 
13. Though Harrington, Revelation, (Sacra Pagina), 174, demurs. 
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by being made a “desert” is also asserted in Isa. 13:21; 14:23 LXX; Jer. 
50:12-13; 51:26, 29, 43). The harlot in ch. 17 represents the apostate world 
community, which deceives “earth-dwellers” (v 8) and persecutes the saints 
(v 6). The desert is also where John witnesses the judgment both of Babylon 
(17:15-17) and of the beast and his allies (17:13-14). The evil nuance of “desert” 
is also suggested by the contrast with the Lamb's bride in 21:9-10, where the 
“great and high mountain” is associated with heaven, especially because it is 
from there that John is able to see the divine city descending from heaven itself. 

That ‘“‘many waters”’ in v 1 is directly associated with the ‘‘desert”’ in v 3 
seems geographically contradictory. But this is symbolic geography. Already in 
12:15-16 an overflowing river has appeared in the desert. There and here per- 
secutors of the church are associated with water because water is metaphorical 
for evil and for the dwelling place of evil (for the same significance of ‘‘sea’’ 
see on 4:6; 13:1; 15:2; 21:1). As noted, it is no coincidence that Isa. 21:1 MT, 
alluded to in 17:3a, begins with ‘‘the burden of the desert of the sea’ (various 
LXX mss. have ‘vision (Spaya] of the desert of the sea’). 

Possibly John is carried into the desert also because that is the place of 
spiritual security and detachment from the world’s dangers (see on 12:6, 13-17). 
Safety from the evils of “the great city” can be found in the desert, and only 
there can one get a good view of the Babylonian city, so that deception by her 
can be avoided.!4 Only in the desert could John perceive the true spiritual colors 
of the whore and the beast, since there one lives in solidarity with the messianic 
community and evaluates all things from the perspective of that community. !5 
Yet perhaps even there he “marvels” (@avpéCw) at the vision of the beast and 
woman (17:6-7); the same verb is used of unbelievers’ worshipful adoration of 
the beast (13:3; 17:8).!6 Following this line of thought, though he comes close 
to admiration of the beast and woman, John is protected from actually worship- 
ing the beast because of his secure place in the desert. If he could come close 
to being attracted to the woman and beast, how easy it must be for his readers 
to be seduced. It is conceivable that he had to paint these characters of evil in 
such horrid form so that saints would not be too easily attracted.!7 

As in 12:6 and 12:13ff., the “desert” has both positive and negative 
connotations. 


See also Ezekiel 20 for both connotations of the desert together with the image of 
Israel “playing the harlot after their detestable things.”’ 

Rev. 17:3, 7, 9-10 alludes to Daniel 7:4-7, 20, 24 in portraying the ‘‘seven heads 
and ten horns” of the beast. This is striking since Jewish writings also associated the 
desert with the Daniel 7 beasts. Sifre Deut., Piska 313 understood Deut. 8:14-16 to be 


14. Morris, Revelation, 205. 

15. Cf. Wall, Revelation, 206. 

16. Cf., e.g., Harrington, Revelation (Sacta Pagina), 174, who supports an idea of admiration 
in 17:6-7. 

17. See Farrer, Revelation, 184; Kiddle, Revelation, 341, Caird, Revelation, 213-14, and 
Wilcock. | Saw Heaven Opened, 160. for this interpretation of ‘‘desert” and “marveling,” though 
on the latter see below on 17:6-7. 
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related to the last days and identified “the great and terrible wilderness” with Daniel’s 
four kingdoms” and with ‘‘evil spirits.” Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5 links the “dreadful 
wilderness” of Deut. 8:15 with the “dreadful fourth beast” of Dan. 7:7. 


The Vision and the Seer’s Response: John Js Frightened and 
Perplexed by the Magnificent Appearance of the Hostile 
Economic-Religious System in Its Alliance with the State (17:3b-6) 


3b John sces ‘ta woman sitting on a scarlet beast full of blasphemous names, 
having seven heads and ten homs”’ (for full discussion of this description see 
on 12:3 and 13:1-2). The portrayal of the beast is almost word for word that of 
13:1, so the same beast is portrayed here again. There are some differences 
between the descriptions, but Emst’s reasons for doubting the exact identification 
of the two!8 are insufficient. Chs. 13 and 17 probably narrate different episodes 
in the beast’s career (see below on 17:11). 

Here and in 13:1 the wording alludes to Dan. 7:3-7, 20, 24. The heads and the 
horns represent the fullness of power held by evil kingdoms who persecute God’s 
people, since this is their figurative meaning in Daniel 7 (e.g., the fourth beast’s ten 
horns in Dan. 7:7 are explicitly identified as “ten kings” in Dan. 7:24). The beast’s 
“red” color (x6xx1voc) is a further attempt to identify him with the “dragon,’’ who 
is also “red” (12:3, muppdc; cf. 13:1, where the beast is first identified with the 
dragon by the same Daniel 7 allusions). ‘““Red”’ associates the dragon and beast with 
royal attire and, hence, kingship. But the color especially indicates the persecuting 
nature of the dragon in 12:3 and of the beast in 17:3 (see on 13:3; 17:4, 6; 6:4, 9-11). 
The “blasphemous names,” as in 13:1, refer to the beast’s false claims of universal 
sovereignty (BAacbnpias taken as genitive of description, quality, or definition). 
Such claims are true only of God and Christ (e.g., see 17:14; 19:16). 

Though closely associated with the beast, the woman is not to be equated 
with the beast. That she rides the beast connotes her alliance with the state. The 
woman must represent that part of the ungodly world that works together with 
the state, such as the social, cultural, economic, and religious aspects of the 
world. In this context the work that they agree to do together is that of persecuting 
Christians, implied by the “red” color of both (so 17:3b-4) and explicitly stated 
in ch. 13 and in 17:6; 18:24; and 19:2. They are also mutually involved in 
deception of ungodly multitudes throughout the earth (e.g., 14:8; 17:2, 8). 

Some textual witnesses have neuter exov in place of masculine éxwv (“having”) 
to conform the participle to the ncuter gender of the antecedent 6nptov (“‘beast,” so 
051 MM). Masculine €yav may be a constructio ad sensum, that is, an attempt to refer 


to the male person represented by the figure of the beast, that person is the subject of 
the following clause.!9 Other witnesses have masculine accusative exovta in place of 


18. Emst, Die eschatologischen Gegenspieler, 155. 
19. Mussies, Morphology, 138 against Ruiz, Ezekiel in Apocalypse, 321, who prefers the 


neuter eyov as original. 
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masculine nominative éy@v to conform to the accusative case of @npiov (XK P 205360" 


206250”). . : : . 
On the other hand, it is just as plausible that @npiov with the nominative masculine 


Eywv and xépata Séxa reflects Dan. 7:7 LXX: 6npiov ... elye . . . xépata déxa (“a 
beast... had ten horns”); if so, the nominative participle would be part of an allusion 
to the fuller phrase in Dan. 7:7, and the participle would function verbally in reflection 
of Daniel's finite verb elye or would at least be perceived as corresponding to Daniel’s 
verbal form. The nominative participle would be most suitable as corresponding to the 
verb because of its typical use when it functions adverbially. If the participle does function 
in a directly verbal manner, then perhaps the phrase of which it is a part is a separate 
sentence: ‘He had seven heads and ten horns.” Interestingly, the corresponding clause 
in Dan. 7:7 LXX also starts a new sentence. We have seen throughout the Apocalypse 
that John sometimes uses participles to function as verbs, perhaps in reflection of Aramaic 
use and as stylistic Semitisms or Septuagintalisms. Indeed, we concluded that Eyov in 
10:2 is used irregularly to function verbally and that its irregular use there (and in ]:15-16) 
is intended to attract attention to an OT allusion (Dan. 10:6 in Rev. 1:15-16) and to the 
identical wording in 1:15-16. The same phenomenon appears to be occurring in 17:3. 
Strikingly, in both 1:16 and 10:2 scribes changed the irregular participle to etxev, virtually 
identical to elye in Dan. 7:7. 

Some mss. have genitive ovouatwv in place of accusative évépata (“names”) 
because the genitive would be normally expected after “fill” (051 2344 IMA). 

It is possible but indemonstrable that the ancient Near Eastern image of a deity 
riding on an animal is partly included in the thought of v 3.29 

4 The description of the woman confirms that she represents worldly 
economic forces in collusion with the state in persecuting Christians (for the 
economic focus see also on 14:8; 17:2): “the woman was clothed with purple 
and scarlet and gilded with gold, precious stone, and pearls.”’ This description 
of her apparel is reproduced verbatim in 18:16, which refers to the woman as 
“the great city,” similar to ‘‘Babylon the Great’ of 17:5. And the words used 
in 18:16 and 17:4 to describe the woman’s attire appear in 18:12 in a list of 
products of trade (cf. 18:12-14). Therefore, the woman is portrayed as draped 
with these products to identify her with a prosperous trading system. She is the 
symbol of a culture that maintains the prosperity of economic commerce. In the 
first century that culture was Rome. It should be recalled that early Jewish 
writings often referred to Rome as “Babylon” (see on 14:8; Babylon also appears 
to be a name for Rome even in a non-Christian inscription).2! The destruction 
of Rome would mean the ruin of commerce in the world of the latter first century. 

The expensive and attractive clothing reflects the outward attractiveness 
by which whores try to seduce others (Jer. 4:30: harlot Israel “dresses in scarlet” 
and ‘‘decorates [herself] with omaments of gold’’). Babylon tries to seduce 
through her economic attractiveness. Her attire also reflects the attire of royalty. 
We have seen that the red color of the dragon and beast in 12:3 and 17:3 connote 
their persecuting nature.22 Likewise, the “scarlet” color of the whore connotes 


20. Cf. Ruiz, Ezekiel in Apocalypse, 323. 
21. Swete, Apocalypse, 226. 


22. M. Stuart, Apocalypse, Il, 321, sees the beast’s scarlet color as connoting his bloody 
disposition. 


not only her royal associations but especially her persecuting manner, which she 
exercises in league with the kingly beast and dragon.23 Her royal dominion is 
spoken of in 17:18 and 18:7, while her character as a persecutor is explicitly 
brought to the fore in 17:6 (she is ‘“‘drunk with the blood of saints’’) and 18:24 
(“in her was found the blood of prophets”; likewise 19:2). Perhaps not acciden- 
tally the Israelite whore of Jeremiah has “‘scarlet dress” (Jer. 4:30) and on her 
“skirts is found the lifeblood of the innocent” (2:34). Likewise, Isaiah portrays 
faithless Israel as a “‘harlot’’ whose sin is “‘as purple . . . and as scarlet,” which 
represents ‘‘murder,” her “hands” being ‘‘full of blood” and her “wine mer- 
chants mixing wine with water” (Isa. 1:15-22). Behind the royal red colors of 
Babylon in 17:4 the perceptive person will be able to see her true blood-red 
color of persecution like that of the beast. 

One should beware of the attractiveness of this woman draped in be- 
jeweled attire and ‘‘clothed in linen” (so 18:16), since all her embrace can offer 
is a full-strength draft of ‘‘abominations and unclean things.” She stands in 
contrast to the Lamb’s bride, portrayed as a city “‘adomed with precious stone,”’ 
“pearls,” and ‘“‘gold’’ (21:2, 9-23) and clothed “in bright, pure linen,” which 
respectively represent the glorious reflection of God’s presence and “the righ- 
teous deeds of the saints” (19:8; note the almost verbatim parallel between 17:4 
and 21:19, ‘‘giided” or “adorned with precious stone’’;*4 for contrasts with the 
woman of ch. 12 see below). 

The woman holds in her hand a ‘‘golden cup. . . full of abominations and 
unclean things of her fornication.” This repeats the metaphor in 14:8 and 17:2, 
where Babylon makes the nations drunk with her wine. The metaphor symbolizes 
Babylon’s promise of a prosperous earthly welfare for its willing subjects, which 
intoxicates them. The intoxicating influence blinds them to Babylon’s evil nature 
and her ultimate insecurity and deceives them about God as her future judge 
and as the only true foundation for true prosperity (see on 14:8; 17:2). This is 
expressed well by the partial allusion to Jer. 51:7-8, where historical Babylon 
is compared to “‘a golden cup in the hand of the Lorn intoxicating al] the earth”’ 
and where ‘‘the nations have drunk of her wine” and “are going mad.” Then 
Jer. 51:8 abruptly states, “Suddenly Babylon has fallen and been broken” (this 
continues the Jeremiah 51 allusion from 17:1b). The wine comes directly from 
the hand of Babylon but ultimately from the hand of God, as does Babylon’s 
own destruction.25 The same is true in Revelation 17 (see on 17:16-17; Targ. 
Jer. 51:7 does not view the cup as being in God’s hand but merely compares 
the exaltation of a precious golden cup to the exaltation of Babylon’s sin). 

It has also been observed that the intoxicating influence has included a 
deception of people so that they acquiesce in idol worship (see on 14:8; 17:2). 
This understanding is confirmed by the concluding phrase of 17:4, which speaks 


23. So also Diisterdieck, Revelation, 430. 
24. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 254. 
25. Cf. P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 183. 
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of the cup being “full of abominations and [or “even’’} the unclean things 
(axé@apta) of her fornication.” It should be remembered that both OT and NT, 
including John, think of demons behind idols. Consequently, it is significant that 
in 16:13-14 “unclean” (&xé&@aptoc) was used of deceptive, demonic spirits from 
the devil, the beast, and the false prophet. In 18:2 the same word is used of 
various kinds of “unclean spirits,” which further defines a preceding reference 
to “demons.” There “Babylon the Great” is virtually equated with ‘‘a dwelling 
place of demons and a prison of every unclean spirit” (synonyms for “unclean” 
[axaOdptiic] are also directly linked with deception in 21:27 and 1 Thess. 2:3). 
Therefore, the idolatrous associations of “unclean” elsewhere in the book sug- 
gest further a context of idolatry in 17:4. 

The fuller expression “unclean things of her fornication” (ta Gxa@6apta 
tig mopvetac adtiic) strengthens further the association with idolatrous influ- 
ence, since nopveto. (“fornication”) and nopvevw (“‘fornicate”’) are figurative 
expressions for idolatry elsewhere in the Apocalypse (so 2:14, 20-21; cf. 9:21; 
see on 14:8; 17:2). The additional reference to ‘‘abominations”’ (BdeAvyata@v) 
in 17:4 establishes beyond doubt the connection with idolatry, since this is one 
of the common words for idol or idolatrous sacrifice in the LXX (so at least 
forty-seven of about one hundred twenty-two total uses). Furthermore, the LXX 
equates “abomination”’ with figurative uses of nopveto. and its cognate verb, all 
of which indicate aspects of idolatry. 

The connection between economic factors and idolatry is well attested 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse and in first-century Asia Minor (see, e.g., on 2:14, 
20-22).26 Customarily each trade guild had patron gods to which members had 
to pay homage as well as to the Roman emperor. If Christians did not participate 
in such homage, they were economically ostracized and prevented from prac- 
ticing their trade. The whore of ch. 17 represents these religious-economic 
aspects of society, which often work in conjunction with the political state. The 
Babylonian whore is generally modeled after literal prostitutes, who offered 
sexual services for money, and particularly after whore-like Israel, who wor- 
shiped idols (= ‘‘fornicated”) for economic gain (see further below). 

Any institution or facet of culture that is characterized by pride (see on 
v 5), economic overabundance, persecution, and idolatry is part of Babylon.27 

In addition to the picture of Israel as a seductive whore in Jer. 4:30, cf. Ezek. 
16:10ff. In Test. Jud. 13:5 the Canaanite father of Bathshua ‘‘adomed her with gold and 
pearls,” which enabled her to seduce Judah and caused him to commit “fornication” 
(14:1-15:2). The seduction also occurred because she ‘‘poured out wine for” him (13:5) 
and ‘‘the spirit of deceit attacked his mind” (14:8). This complex of ideas represents the 
kind of concrete background against which the spiritual portrait of the Babylonian whore 
is drawn in Rev. 14:8 and 17:2, 4. 

Targ. Ezek. 23:40 interprets the MT’s “you [harlot Israel] painted your eyes and 


decorated yourselves with ornaments” with “you made ready the markets and appointed 
market overseers.” This further suggests that harlotry is a metaphor for ungodly economic 


26. See also Hemer, Letters, passim. 
27. Cf. also A. F. Johnson, 'Revelation,” 555. 
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activity, which is associated with idolatry (see on 17:2; see also Ezek. 23:11-45, part of 
which is alluded to in Rev. 17:16, on which also see). 

It is also not accidental that the LXX usually describes the high priest’s garments 
as also adomed with “gold, purple, scarlet, linen, and [precious] stones,” the identical 
combination of words used to describe the Babylonian harlot’s attire in Rev. 17:4 and 
18:16. For the significance of this see further on 18:16. 

The immoral woman of ch. 17 is set in contrast to the bride of ch. 21 and also 
stands as a persecuted “mother” (17:5, 16) over against the persecuted mother in ch. 12, 
who is also attired in glory.28 But the mother in ch. 12 is delivered and the mother in 
ch. 17 is destroyed. One has her security ‘tin heaven” (12:1) and the other in the multitudes 
and “‘kings of the earth” (17:15, 18).29 

For the equation of “abomination” (B5éAvyya) and figurative uses of noun and 
verb forms of “fornication”? (mopveta) in the LXX see Jer. 13:27; Ezek. 6:9, LIff.; 
20:28-30; Wis. 14:11-12, the last of which has “idols... have become an abomination 
and stumbling blocks to the souls of people and a snare to the feet of the unwise . . . for 
the devising of idols was the beginning of fornication.” This is also striking for its 
emphasis on the deceptive nature of cultic involvement, as in Revelation (see also Hos. 
4:16-17 LXX). Cf. Ezek. 16:22 for the same combination of “abomination” and ‘‘for- 
nication” in Hebrew. Rev. 2:14 likewise considers idols a deceptive ‘stumbling block.” 

Similar to John’s description of the contents of Babylon’s cup is Tacitus, Annals 
15.44, who refers to Rome as the place ‘‘where all things hormble or shameful in the 
world collect and find a vogue,” among which he includes Christianity, which he calls 
a “pemicious superstition.’”” This may support further the notion of idolatry (= false 
religion) as part of the focus of John’s words “‘abominations and the unclean things of 
her fomication,’’ though he would obviously disagree with Tacitus’s evaluation of Chris- 
tianity. 

" aeane ta &xd0apta (‘the unclean things”) should be genitive following 
BSeAvyctewv (“abominations”), but it may be accounted for as the object of Exovca 
(“having’’). 

Instead of nopvetas abtiis (‘ther fornication’’) some textual witnesses have nop- 
velac TNS Nc (“fornication of the earth,” 1611 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 MK gig.; K 
and some versions have autng xa tc yns). The variant reading would best’be understood 
as genitive of association (‘‘fornication with the earth’’), since 17:2 and 18:3 assert that 
“the kings of the earth fornicated with her’’ and because the altemnative reading nopvetas 
atic (“her fornication”) is also best taken as genitive of association. The variant could 
be original since it does have some good supporting mss. and would make the allusion 
to Jeremiah even more explicit (cf. Jer. 51:7-8, ‘Babylon has been a golden cup in the 
hand . . . intoxicating all the earth [tiv yi\v]’’). But it is perhaps more likely to be a 
secondary addition, since the nopvetas odtiic reading has better ms. attestation and a 
scribe may have attempted to conform the verse more closely to the Jeremiah allusion 
or to tic yrig and thy yijv in Rev. 17:2.39 Metzger sees tyg yng as an accidental miscopying 
of abtic.3} 

5 The nature of the woman is revealed in greater detail by the name 
written on her forehead. In the Apocalypse names written on foreheads reveal 
the true character of people and their ultimate relationship, whether to God (7:3; 


14:1; 22:4) or to Satan (13:16; 14:9; 20:4). Likewise, the ‘“‘name wnitten on the 


28. Cf. Seiss, Apocalypse, 386. 
29. Cf. Bruns, “Contrasted Women,” 459-60. 
30. The latter is argued by Mounce, Revelation, 309. 


31. Textual Commentary, 758. 
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forehead” of the whore reveals her seductive and idolatrous character, which 
further identifies her as on the side of the beast. The depiction may reflect the 
practice of Roman prostitutes, who purportedly had their names written on bands 
across their foreheads, though the validity of the references attesting this are 
doubtful (except perhaps the elder Seneca, Controversiae 1.2.7). Those who 
corporately compose the bride of the Lamb and have “his name on their fore- 
heads” (22:4) are especially set in contrast to the whore. 

The first part of the name is “Babylon the Great,” already seen in 14:8 
as an allusion to Dan. 4:27 MT (= 4:30 in LXX and English versions), where 
it reflects the extent of the king’s power and glory. The name in Daniel 4 is part 
of the king’s self-praise, for which he is soon judged. Likewise, the end-time 
Babylon is on the verge of judgment for its pride and evil. That Babylon is 
called “great” in Rev. 17:1, 5 may refer not only to the extent of her power in 
any one age but also to her influence and notonety, which span the ages (in 17:1 
weycan, “great,” is translated “famous” in the Good News Bible). 

The prefixing of ‘“‘mystery” (votriptov) to the title confirms the Daniel 
background, since “mystery” also occurs in Dan. 4:9 (Theod.) as an introduction 
to the narration of Nebuchadnezzar’s pride and subsequent judgment. Further- 
more, ‘“‘mystery” occurs in the Greek OT with an eschatological sense only in 
Dan. 2:18-19, 27-30, 47 LXX, Theod. (and appears rarely elsewhere in the OT; 
see above on 1:20; 10:7). In Rev. 17:5 ‘‘mystery”’ also has end-time associations, 
since the primary subject of the whole vision is the destruction of Babylon 
immediately preceding Christ’s coming (cf. 17:10-18). Indeed, “‘mystery”’ has 
already been used with end-time connotations in 1:20 and 10:7. Both 10:7 and 
17:5 overtly refer to the mystery as something that has been prophesied and will 
be (or is being) fulfilled according to God’s word (cf. 17:17). 

In 17:7 ‘‘mystery”’ will be used again to refer to the hidden meaning of 
the symbolism not only of the woman but also of the beast, which the angel 
explains in vv 8-18. This disclosure of the mystery is not merely the revelation 
of end-time events hitherto hidden in the decretive counsels of God, but the 
revelation of the unexpected or ironic manner in which such events will unravel. 
In 1:20 and 10:7 the ‘‘mystery” involved the unexpected way in which Daniel’s 
prophecy of the establishment of Israel’s latter-day kingdom and the defeat of 
evil empires was beginning to be fulfilled; the notion of vottptov in both texts 
is that the kingdom begins ironically through the suffering of Christ and his 
people (e.g., cf. 1:5-6, 13-14 with 1:20; see on 1:20 and the concluding comments 
on ch. 1). 17:8-18 is also termed a ‘‘mystery” because it reveals the unexpected 
way in which the kingdom of evil will begin to be defeated: that kingdom will 
tum against itself and start to self-destruct even before Christ retums. The 
political side of the evil system will tum against the religious-economic side 
and destroy it. OT prophecy did not foresee in such detail the events leading up 
to the close of the age. 

In the conclusion of 17:5 the woman, “Babylon the Great,” is given an 
additional description: “the mother of the harlots and of the earth’s abomina- 
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tions.” As in v 4, the combination of “abomination” and “harlot” (= one com- 
mitting fornication) refers to idol worship (see above on 17:4). That the woman 
here is “mother” of idolaters connotes her authoritative influence over and 
inspiration of the system of idolatry, which is an integral part of economic 
involvement (Jer. 27:12 LXX [B] calls Babylon ‘‘a mother who bore you for 
prosperity” and who is judged). ‘‘Mother of the harlots” also suggests that she 
relates to harlots in the same way that the beast relates to his heads and horns 
(see on 17:9-12). She expresses herself throughout the ages in ungodly 
economic-religious institutions and facets of culture. 

Her transtemporal nature is also shown in her riding on the beast, who 
exists throughout the ages (see on 17:8-13) and from the fact that she is set in 
contrast with both the woman-mother of ch. 12 and the Lamb’s bride (19:7-8; 
21:2, 10), the former who was also seen in a desert and the latter also portrayed 
as a city.32 The contrast is also evident from the strikingly identical introductory 
vision formulas in 17:1 and 21:9-10. The parallel suggests that when the seduc- 
tive whore with all her false attractions is exposed and judged, then Christ’s 
bride will be revealed in all her purity and true beauty.33 The Babylonian mother 
spawns faithless children, whereas the mother of ch. 12 produces faithful off- 
spring. Since the woman in ch. 12 and the bride in chs. 19 and 21 represent the 
church throughout the ages, so the harlot counterpart represents satanically 
infused economic-religious institutions throughout history.>4 The whore is con- 
trasted with the city of God and represents the ungodly metropolis, whose hub 
radiates economic and religious institutions. The woman of ch. 12 gave birth to 
the church, and the woman of ch. 17 attempts to exterminate the church.°5 

This contrast of the whore with the woman of ch. 12 and the bride in chs. 
19 and 2! shows that the religious side of Babylon is as prominent as the 
economic side (on the contrast see more fully in the concluding comments on 
ch. 17). Since the female figures of these chapters all represent purely religious 
realities, Babylon must also be essentially religious. But it would be wrong to 
underemphasize the economic, since the economic has been clearly in mind all 
along (see on 17:2) and is part and parcel with the religious system.* 

Elsewhere in the NT “mystery” also has the sense of unexpected fulfillment of 
OT prophecy in a reverse or ironic manner (Rom. 11:25; 16:25-26; 1 Cor. 2:7; 15:51), 


sometimes in connection with Daniel (Matt. 13:11; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10; Eph. 3:3-4, 
9: 2 Thess. 2:7), on which see further Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revela- 
tion, ch. 3. 

It matters little whether ‘‘mystery” here is actually part of the title itself or part of 
the introduction to the title together with “having been written.” Either way it describes 
a hidden meaning of ‘Babylon the Great” that needs further revelatory interpretation. 

Aune suggests that the “mystery” of the harlot in 17:5 is best understood against 


32. Cf. A. F Johnson, ‘“‘Revelation,”’ 556. 
33. Mounce, Revelation, 307. 
34. So also D. Ford, Abomination of Desolation, 269. 


35. Kiddle, Revelarion, 344. = 
36. Cf. Seiss, Apocalypse, 387-91, who overemphasizes the religious aspect. 
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the background of a Roman deity who had a secret name or the popular thought that the 
secret name of Rome was Amor (“love”), Roma backwards. He speculates that this may 
have motivated John to portray Rome as a whore, the opposite of true love.37 

Lindsey inconsistently believes that “Babylon” in chap. 17 refers toa literal future, 
rebuilt city in modern Iraq, as well as the geographical city of Rome, while Seiss sees a 
revival only in Iraq.38 For evaluation of the Jiteral view see on 14:8 and 16:12. 

6 Those who do not submit to the idolatrous requirements of economic 
well-being will be persecuted by the economic system itself, by “Babylon the 
Great.” John expresses this by portraying the woman “drunk from the blood of 
the saints and from the blood of the witnesses to Jesus’’ (so likewise 18:24; 
19:2). Two groups of believers may be in mind, but the xat is best taken as 
explanatory (‘‘even”).39 Consequently, true ‘“‘saints’ are those who are ‘‘wit- 
nesses to Jesus.” With “to” we take Incov (“‘of Jesus’’) as objective genitive.40 
Alternatively, it may be taken as genitive of possession: “‘Jesus’ witnesses,” with 
the amplified sense of Jesus’ witness to God, which the saints themselves possess 
(cf. 1:2 with 6:9) so that they reproduce Jesus’ witness (in line with Sweet's 
view of 12:17 and 20:4).4! Indeed, the genitive construction may be intentionally 
vague so that both objective and possessive notions are included. 

That the woman was ‘‘drunk with the blood”’ of Christians suggests that 
the contents of the cup ‘‘full of abominations and the unclean things of her 
fornication” in v 4 included figuratively the saints’ blood (i.e., persecution), 
which especially intoxicated her.42 The intoxication underscores a notion of 
Babylon being dominated by acts of persecution against Christians and also 
connotes the revelry and joy that Babylon expressed through its persecution. In 
the same way, 4 Ezra 15:46-54 refers to ‘‘Asia,”’ who had “‘a share in the glamour 
of Babylon” and who imitated Babylon partly by ‘always killing my chosen 
people, exulling and clapping your hands and talking about their death when 
you were drunk... .” 

The persecution of saints took the form of ostracism from trade. If a 
Christian had too high a profile in rejecting all forms of idolatry, then the state 
might persecute either through exile (1:9), imprisonment (2:10), or capital 
punishment (2:10, 13), though there does not seem to have been any consistent 
or programmatic approach to persecution of Christians by Roman officials in 
the late first century (see further below). All forms of persecution are included 
under the portrayal of shed blood (see on 6:4, 9-11; 12:11). 

John responds to the vision with great amazement. 


John’s response is not coincidentally similar to Daniel’s response to the angelic 
revelation of the Babylonian king’s imminent demise in Daniel 4 LXX: cf. €6atuaca 


37, “Revelation, 1315. 

38. Lindsey, New World Coming, 232-35; Seiss, Apocalypse, 397-404. 

39. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 116-17. 

40. So also Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 23, and Vassiliadas, “Translation of Martyria 
fésou,” though his view that “martyrdom” must be involved is unnecessary. 

41. Sweet, Revelation, 205, 289. 

42. Cf. Fiorenza, Revelation, 96-97. 
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baw Sadpa Heya. (“I marveled greatly’’) in Rev. 17:6 with o$65pa é8avpaca (“I marveled 
exceedingly”) in Dan. 4:17a and peyiduc && éGavpocev (‘he marveled greatly”) in 
4:19a. See further below on 17:7. 


The metaphor of intoxication with blood is developed from the LXX of Isa. 34:5-7; 
49:26; and Jer. 26:10 (= 46:10 MT), where, however, it describes God’s judgment of the 
wicked. The imagery is applied now in reverse manner to show that Babylon will be 
punished by means of her own sin, as Rev. 16:6 reveals (see on 16:6, which alludes to 
Isa. 49:26). J En. 62:12 alludes to the Isaiah 34 and Jeremiah 26 passages to describe 
the judgment of wicked oppressors. 

Diisterdieck lists expressions from ancient writers like “drunk with the blood of 
citizens,” which are applied to Rome.*3 “Drinking blood” was an idiom for oppression 
in the ancient world (e.g., Josephus, War 5.343-44; Philo, Leg. All. 3.202). Nero’s 
persecution of Christians and subsequent persecutions would have been in John’s mind 
here (on Nero's persecution see Tacitus, Annals 15.44). Downing argues plausibly that 
there was no large-scale legal action against Christians in Asia Minor in the late first 
century,“4 though for qualification of his position see pp. 28-33 above. 


Introduction to the Interpretation of the Vision (17:7) 


In the introduction to the interpretation, John is rebuked for his fearful, per- 
plexed, and admiring response to the magnificence of the hostile economic- 
religious system in alliance with the state. The angel’s question ‘“Why have you 
marveled?” is not merely about why the seer was amazed at the unusual vision, 
as he was by earlier visions (e.g., 1:17). Rather, several ideas are evoked by the 
question. It is best taken as a rhetorical question, whose implied answer is a 
rebuke. The same ‘‘amazement” language is used in Dan. 4:17a, 19a LXX of a 
fearful and troubled spirit (see above on v 6 for the parallels in wording; cf. 
Dan. 4:19 Theod.). The Aramaic expresses the idea of being “appalled” 
(shémam, Dan. 4:16 MT).45 In response to the horrific vision of Daniel 4, 
“Daniel... was appalled . . . and his thoughts troubled him.” Here the idea of 
being “appalled” should be understood in the sense of shock and fear. John 
should not fear the nightmarish vision he has just seen concerning the homble 
nature of the beast and the woman and their persecution of Christians. Perhaps 
part of what contributed to his troubled spirit was shock and fear over the beast’s 
blasphemous claims and the severe persecution envisioned. Interestingly, Midr. 
Rab. Cant. 3.4 §2 understands this to be the reason for Daniel’s agitated response 
in Dan. 7:15 to the vision of Dan. 7:1-14. 

Part of the seer’s reaction is thus an astonished perplexity over what he 
has seen. The word @avpcéCw@ can have this sense elsewhere in the NT (Matt. 
27:14; Mark 12:17; 15:5; Luke 1:21; 4:22; John 3:7, Acts 2:7; 13:41). John’s 
perplexity is understandable. After all, the angel announced that John would see 
“the judgment of the whore” (v 1), but all he has seen is a picture of her 


43. Dilsterdieck, Revelution, 431. 
44. “Pliny’s Prosecutions of Christians.” 
45. Cf. S. Thompson, Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 12. 
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bloodthirsty magnificence and her successful collusion with the beast.46 In this 
respect, 8ovpéCo in v 7 could also include a notion of “surprise.’’47 That lack 
of clarity about the vision is a significant basis for John’s amazement is evident 
from the angel's assertion here that he will explain the hidden meaning (“the 
mystery”) of the vision of the beast and woman (Dan. 7: 16 also emphasizes the 
need for clarity).48 The angel’s explanation of the judgment of both figures 
should provide more clarity and comfort (just as the explanation in 1:18 did). 

As observed in the comments on 17:3a, some commentators understand 
GovucCw to refer to John’s “admiration” of the woman. Such a nuance of the 
verb as “‘adore, admire” could be borne out from 17:8 and 13:3 (see on 13:3; 
17:3, 8). If so, the angel’s question would be an implicit rebuke not to admire 
her, as perhaps also suggested by 19:10 and 22:8, where an angel rebukes the 
seer (“do not do that”) and redirects his actions of worship ({xeca mpooxv- 
vijoar) from a wrong object of reverence to Gud.49 Also supporting this idea is 
Babylon’s appearance in the guise of a religiously faithful figure. She is attired 
almost identically to the bride-city of Christ in ch. 21 (17:4) (cf. also 18:16 and 
19:8). That the bride’s linen is defined as the “righteous deeds of the saints” in 
19:8 may have momentarily led John to think that Babylon was not all bad but 
had some attractive spiritual features. Enhancing such an impression may have 
been the fact that the OT describes the high priest as also adorned with “‘gold, 
purple, scarlet, linen, and [precious] stones,” like the whore-Babylon (see on 
17:16) and Christ’s bride-city (21:18-21). Consequently, John may have been 
temporarily captivated by what appeared, in part, to be a spirtually attractive 
figure and was blinded to the full, true ungodly nature of the harlot (see further 
below). 

Indeed, part of the depiction of the Babylonian woman is from the OT 
portrayal of Jezebel (see on 17:16), which may identify her further with a 
pseudo-Christian figure, since Jezebel has already been the model for a party 
of false teachers in 2:20. Part of the prophet’s perplexity may have been due to 
the combination in one figure of sinful and apparently righteous features. John’s 
initial attraction certainly dissipated in the light of the angel’s further revelation 
of the wickedness of Babylon and her final destiny of judgment in 17:8—18:24. 

Though admiration must be considered a plausible component of John’s 
reaction (GavpcCw), shock, fear, and perplexity are preferable for the following 
reasons: (1) This is the contextual meaning of the allusions in Daniel 4, where 
also the king of “Babylon the Great” (Dan. 4:30[= 27 MT}) is compared to a 
“beast” (Dan. 4:13[16]). That Daniel 4 is in mind in Rey. 17:6-7 is apparent 
not only from the verbal allusions noted above but also from the clear allusions 
throughout Revelation 17, not only to Daniel 7, but also to Daniel 4, the 


46. So Swete, Apocalypse, 218. 

47. See M-M, 284. 

48. So also Diisterdieck, Revelation, 431-32. 
49. So Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 339. 
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references to “mystery” and ‘‘Babylon the Great” directly preceding in 17:5 
being of particular note (see also the allusions to “one hour” in 17:12 and 
Christ's title in 17:14, both from Daniel 4). 

(2) If the figures of the vision to which John responds were portrayed only 
in an apparently glorious manner, then John might have been tempted tem- 
porarily to admire them, but, in fact, they are depicted as too horrific to elicit 
“admiration’’: the beast is “full of blasphemous names” (17:3), the cup in the 
woman's hand is “full of abominations and the unclean things of her immorality” 
(17:4), she is called ‘‘the mother of harlots and of the abominations of the earth” 
(17:5), and she is ‘‘drunk from the blood of the saints and from the blood of the 
witnesses of Jesus” (17:6). 

(3) John’s response in 17:6-7 should not be compared with his misdirected 
admiration in 19:10 and 22:8, since there he responds to seeing, not horrific 
characters, but a glorious, good angel, whom John might more easily have been 
tempted temporarily to hold in too high esteem. 

(4) It is unlikely that John would have been tempted to admire the woman 
in any worshipful manner, since the angel told him at the beginning of the vision 
(17:1) that it concerns the condemnation of Babylon.5° 

If John then was fearful and perplexed rather than admiring (vv 6-7), the 
verb @avpdCw conveys a different notion in v 8. His fearful and puzzled reaction 
is in contrast to the ungodly world’s admiration for the beast. The reason for 
the difference, despite close contextual ties between the uses, could lie in the 
former being an allusion to Daniel 4 and the latter not being part of such an 
allusion. 

Nevertheless, in final analysis, all these considerations do not nullify the 
likelihood that John was also attracted in some way to the Babylonian woman. 
Therefore, his reaction probably approached admiration together with fear and 
perplexity. This does not mean that we must burden @avpd fw with too much 
lexical weight, but John’s ‘‘marveling”’ or “astonishment” in context includes 
the ideas of fear, perplexity, and admiration. Perhaps a good translation would 
be ‘‘awestruck.” 

Interestingly, BAGD, 352, asserts that “the context determines whether” 6avpatw 
as an act of marveling or being astonished is to be taken ‘‘in a good or bad sense.” Paul 
can speak of “‘false apostles, deceitful workers, disguising themselves as apostles of 
Christ. But no wonder (ob Sota), for even Satan disguises himself as an angel of light. 
Therefore, it is not surprising if his servants also disguise themselves as servants of 
righteousness” (2 Cor. 11:14-15). If John had been more alert to this reality, he would 
likely not have been even temporarily attracted to the woman. a 

On the Daniel background and meaning of the beast’s description see on 12:3; 
13:1-2: and 17:3. On “mystery” see on 1:20, 10:7: and 17:5. Cf. €p@ soi 10 puotiiprov 
... TOD Onptov (“I will tell you the mystery .. . of the beast’’) with Dan. 2:27 Theod.: 
Agyer td wvotriptov (“he speaks the mystery”) and Dan. 7:23 LXX: éppé6n 01 nepi tod 
@npiov tod tetaptov (“it was spoken to me conceming the fourth beast’’). 


50. Cf. D’ Aragon, Revelation, 487. 
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The Interpretation of the Beast: The Deceptive Career of the 
Satanic State and Its Allies Will Be Revealed as a Sham When 
They Are Judged by Christ at the End of Time (17:8-14) 


8a The threefold description of God found already in 1:8; 4:8; 11:16; and 16:5 
is reapplied to the beast — to mock the beast. The interjection of the negative 
— “is not” — and “coming up”’ parodies Christ’s death and resurrection (cf. 
the threefold formula of Jesus’ death and resurrection in 1:18a; 2:8). That the 
beast ‘‘is not” refers to the continuing effects of his defeat by Christ at the cross 
and resurrection (see on 13:3, where ‘‘death”’ is the equivalent negative expres- 
sion to ‘‘is not’). 

The conclusion of the third member of the formula (“he goes to destruc- 
tion’’) is an ironic contrast with the altered form of the third part of the divine 
formula in 11:17 (‘you have taken your great power and did reign’’) and 16:5 
(‘you did judge these things’). Whereas God’s (or Christ’s) eschatological 
coming consists in his victory, judgment of his opponents, and his reign, the 
beast’s attempt to be sovereign through his own eschatological coming culmi- 
nates only in his defeat and judgment. That there is a contrast not merely with 
God’s final coming but also that of Jesus is apparent from Jesus’ repeated 
declaration with respect to his parousia, “I am coming” (cf. 3:11; 16:15; 22:7, 
12, 20).5} At the end of 17:8 the threefold formula is repeated, but the third 
member of the formula is represented only by the one word napéotat (“he will 
come”). This possibly enhances the ironic contrast with the second coming of 
Christ, which is referred to throughout the NT with the cognate noun napovoia; 
indeed, the same irony may be intended in 2 Thess. 2:8-9, where napovoia 
refers to the comings of both Christ and the man of lawlessness prophesied by 
Dan. 11:36 and 12:10. 

Therefore, the application of the threefold formula for divine eternity to 
the beast is intended to ridicule the beast’s vain efforts to defeat the true eternal 
being and his forces. The application also suggests that the beast’s existence 
extends from the beginning of history to its end, but the close of the formula 
shows a clear contrast with God’s existence: the beast’s apparently sovereign 
existence throughout history will cease. 

The longer version of the third part of the formula, ‘‘ascend . . . and go 
to destruction,” is adapted from Daniel 7, where the end-time beast is three 
times prophetically portrayed as rising on the stage of history and then being 
destroyed (Dan. 7:3 and 11, 17-18, 23, and 26). Rev. 17:8a makes collective 
allusion to these repeated portrayals. The angel is revealing a further elaboration 
of the Daniel 7 prophecy about the destruction of the beast. The allusion em- 
phasizes the beast’s demise and the irony of it, since already implicit in Daniel 
7 itself is the same kind of ironic parody of the beast in relation to the Son of 
man (see pp. 728-30 above). 


51. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 435. 
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The third member of the formula is also a development of the use of Dan. 
7:3, 21 in Rev. 11:7. There “the beast rising from the abyss will make war with 
them [the saints] and overcome” them, and the church appears on the verge of 
being thoroughly obliterated. The beast’s origin, the abyss, both here and in 
11:7, suggests the demonic origin and powers of the beast (as in 9:1-2, 11; cf. 
20:1-3, 7).52 Though the beast temporarily appears to defeat the entire church 
community in the end time, his victory will be short-lived. He will soon there- 
after “‘go to destruction” (dnéye1, futuristic present). 

The threefold formula corresponds to the career of Satan in 20:1-10. Both 
refer to the same events but respectively from the vantage point of the beast and 
then of Satan. In ch. 20 Satan is said to have existed in the past (20:1 = “he 
was"’), he is locked up in an “abyss” (20:1-3 = “‘was not”), “‘it is necessary” 
that he ascend from the abyss in the future “‘for a little time” (20:3, 7-9 = “‘he 
will be’; cf. 17:10), and he will go to destruction (20:9-10).53 

After defeating the saints, the beast and his allies will then “make war 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb will overcome them” (17:14a, also an ironic 
reapplication of Dan. 7:21). And all those formerly defeated by the beast will 
accompany the Lamb in finally defeating the beast for al] time (17:14b). Though 
during the church age the beast’s continued persecution of the saints (13:3ff.) 
makes it clear to some that he was ‘‘healed”’ from his death wound, the persecu- 
tion he conducts at the last stage of history will be more severe. He will attempt 
to stamp out the entire church. 

The beast’s imitation of Christ will be shown as a sham in the end. Whereas 
Christ’s resurrection results in his being “alive forever” (1:18), the beast’s 
resurrection results in his ‘‘destniction.” It takes divine wisdom to discern the 
difference in the destinies of the Lamb and the beast (so 17:8b-9a).54 

The present infinitive &vaBaivew (“to ascend”) together with the present par- 
ticiple &vaPaivov (‘‘ascending’’) in 11:7 might show the beast’s characteristic of ascend- 
ing from the abyss throughout history.55 But the following observations suggest strongly 
that both occurrences of the verb represent the future: (1) p£AAe1 (‘‘is about to”) precedes 
the infinitive in 17:8a, which places it in the future. (2) The infinitive occurs in the third 
part of the threefold formula, which is future in all the other occurrences (so 1:4, 8; 4:8; 
11:17; 16:5, though in the last two the prophetic perfect is used). (3) Both 11:7 and 17:8 
are allusions to Dan. 7:3, 17 Theod., where an imperfect with prophetic perfect sense 
and a direct future are used. (4) 11:7 and 17:8 are parallel to 20:3, 7, where it is said that 
the dragon will rise from the “abyss” at the end of history. 

Cf. 10 Onpiov. .. el¢ dndAetav dncye (“the beast. . . goes to destruction”) with 
Dan. 7:11 LXX, 10 6npiov, xa d&ncideto (‘‘the beast, and he was destroyed’’), likewise 
cf. Dan. 7:17 LXX. The beast in Rev. 17:8a “ascends from the abyss,” and in Dan. 7:3 


52. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 697. 

53. Cf. also Mulholland, Revelation, 280. 

54. Cf. Wilcock, | Saw Heaven Opened, 162. 

55. Rissi, Time and History, 83; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 558; Mounce, Revelation, 312. 
cf. Caird, Revelation, 216, and A. F. Johnson, “‘Revelation,”” 558, who also argue that the following 
present tense phrase “he goes to perdition” in 17:84 designates a characteristic of the beast 


throughout time. 
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the beasts ‘ascend from the sea.” Dan. 7:11 is applied to the judgment of Rome by Midr. 
Pss. 11.5; Midr. Rab. Lev. 7.6, Midr. Rab. Num. 11.1; Pesikta Rabbati 14.15; Pesikta de 
Rab Kahana 4.9. 

8b Multitudes throughout the earth “will marvel” at the beast’s resur- 
gence at the end of history. “Marvel” (@axvpéCw) has the idea of “admire” in 
a worshipful sense, as is apparent from 13:3ff., where “‘marveling after the beast” 
is developed in the following verses by words for “‘worship”’ of the beast (see 
on 13:3ff. for other views of the sense of the word). That worship is in mind 
here as well is evident from the description of those who “marvel.” They are 
“the earth-dwellers,” a technical phrase in the Apocalypse for unbelieving 
idolaters (see on, e.g., 6:10; 13:8, 14). As in 13:8, 14, so here they are deceived 
into worshiping the beast. 

What precisely will deceive them about the beast will be that though he 
was defeated (‘‘is not’’) at the end of his former existence (“‘he was’’), he will 
appear to recover from the defeat (“‘he is about to ascend from the abyss’’). This 
is also how the beast deceives the multitudes in 13:3: ‘‘one of his heads was as 
slain, and the plague of his death was healed, and the whole earth marveled after 
the beast.”? The last clause of 17:8 restates the threefold formula of 17:8a to 
emphasize that it will be the beast’s apparent recovery from defeat that leads to 
his followers’ deception. The defeat from which the beast appears to recover is 
Christ’s defeat of Satan and his earthly forces at the cross and resurrection (see 
on 13:3). But the Satanic state (‘‘the beast’) and culture in the first century 
appeared to be unaffected by Christ’s victory, since their prosperity continued 
and their persecution of God’s people continued unabated. This situation will 
continue until the final parousia, at which time the beast’s success over God’s 
people will seem even greater than before; directly preceding Christ’s parousia 
it will seem as if the beast is finally and decisively triumphant over the church. 
But this apparent success is short lived, as 17:10 reveals: the success will last 
only ‘‘a little time.”” Christ will return at this point and show decisively that the 
devil and his forces were defeated at the cross. He will demonstrate the reality 
of his spiritual victory at the cross by achieving physical victory over Satan’s 
forces at the end of time. 

The ‘‘earth-dwellers”’ will not be able to withstand deception by the beast 
because their “‘name has not been written from the foundation of the world in 
the book of life.’’ The same reason for worship of and deception by the beast 
is given in 13:8. Being “written in the book of life” is a metaphor referring 
elsewhere to believers, whose salvific life has been secured, or, with the negative, 
to unbelievers, who do not benefit {rom having such secunity (see on 3:5; 13:8; 
20:12; 21:27; see on 3:5 and 13:8 for the background and relevance of the 
allusions to Dan. 7:10; 12:1-2; Ps. 68[69]:29). In 13:8, as here, this security or 
lack thereof was determined before historical time began, “from the foundation 
of the world.” 


Protection for those written in the book comes from the Lamb. This is 
borne out in 13:8 and 21:27, where tod d&ipviow (“of the lamb”), a genilive of 
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either possession or source, further qualifies ‘“‘the book of life.” The genitive 
could be intentionally ambiguous and include both nuances: the Lamb both gives 
life and has sovereignty over who receives life and who does not (see further 
on 13:8), Here the stress is on those who will not receive the salvific protection 
of the book. 

The participle BAendvtwv (‘‘seeing’’) could be adverbial and modify “‘they mar- 
veled.” If so, it would be a genitive absolute designating the cause for the marveling 
(though a genitive absolute normally has a different subject from the main verb). Or, 
even though it lacks the article, the participle could modify the preceding substantival 
participial phrase, “those dwelling on the earth,” though in this case BAendvtwv should 
be nominative but is out of concord, being genitive. In that case, the genitive form may 
be accounted for by attraction to the case of dv, the antecedent of which is the phrase 
“those dwelling on the earth.”’ Whether the participle is construed as adverbial or sub- 
stantival, it would still have an ultimately causal sense in relation to the main verb: they 
marveled because they saw the beast. 

9a On the other hand, those who are written in the book are protected 
spiritually by the Lamb. Therefore, they are not deceived by the beast and do 
not worship him. Their protection is shown by their possession of “an under- 
standing having wisdom”’; such wisdom discerns the falsehood of the beast and 
prevents them from being deceived into following him. 

V 9a develops further Daniel’s prophecy that in the end-time tribulation 
true saints will need spiritual “understanding” and “wisdom” to avoid deception 
by an evil king, who exalts his sovereignty over God and persecutes God’s 
people, who do not acknowledge him (so Dan. 11:33; 12:10; see above on 13:18 
for further discussion of background.>6 The beast John has seen in a vision in 
17:3 is none other than the wicked state force prophesied in Daniel. John and 
his churches are reminded of Daniel’s prophetic warning. Continued recollection 
of the prophecy will keep them alert to the danger so that they will not be 
deceived like many others in the church who will remain ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures and consequently be taken off guard and led astray by the beast. 

Those with understanding and wisdom will also be able both cognitively 
and spiritually to perceive the angel’s following explanation of the vision con- 
ceming the beast and the woman in vv 9b-18. The angel’s explanation will 
develop in more detail Daniel’s prophecy in order to underscore it in the minds 
of the ‘‘called and elect” (17:14). 

It could be asked why, if true saints are already protected because their name has 
been written in the book, it is necessary that they be warned not to worship the beast and 
exhorted to have wisdom to prevent deception. Theologically, from the divine perspective, 
the answer lies in the idea that God’s plan to save his elect in the end includes the 
penultimate means of issuing them warnings and exhortations to which they respond 
positively on the basis of divine protective grace. A good example is in Matthew 24, 
where exhortations are addressed to the faithful to endure through tribulation in order to 
be saved (e.g., 24:13) and to be on the alert for Christ's coming; yet the Evangelist states 
that God will so ordain the intermediate circumstances of history that his elect are finally 
saved: “unless those days [of tribulation] had been cut short, no life would have been 


56. See Beale, ‘“Danielic Background.” 
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saved: but for the sake of the elect those days will be cut short” (24:22). From the human 
perspective, 2 Pet. 1:10 affirms that exhortations and obedience to them instills assurance 
of salvation among the genuinely elect: “therefore, brethren, be all the more diligent to 
make certain of your calling and election; for as you kcep practicing these things, you 
will never stumble.” The same is true for Paul; for example, the exhortation in 1 Cor. 
10:12b (“let him who thinks he stands take hecd lest he fall’’) is to be carried out through 
God's enabling power (10:13), and when carried out, the believers’ assurance is increased 
and the authenticity of their faith is demonstrated.57 Likewise cf. Phil. 1:6 with 2:12-13. 

In fact, in Rev. 22:11 false members of the church are exhorted to continue in 
their sin, and genuine, elect believers are exhorted to continue to do nghteousness, 
these exhortations are based on Dan. 12:10, which also lies in the background in Rev. 
17:9a (see further on 22:11, as well as 2:7). The elect remnant can be conformed to 
some degree to the spiritual anesthesia of an unbelieving community. But God delivers 
them from permanent identification with unbelief by shocking them out of their spiritual 
torpor through prophetic exhortations, which serve only to harden those who are truly 
apostate. Suitably, those identified with the Lamb in his final victory over the end-time 
enemy in 17:14 are referred to as ‘‘the called and elect and faithful” (cf. 2 Pet. 1:10 
above). 

9b The angel now gives the interpretation of the beast’s ‘“‘seven heads,” 
which he initially identifies as “‘seven mountains.” The mountains are sometimes 
identified as the seven hills of Rome, and, therefore, with the Roman Empire.58 
Opoc can, in fact, mean ‘hill’? as well as ‘“‘mountain.’* But elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse it always means “‘mountain” and is used figuratively to connote 
strength (so seven occurrences).5? This usage points beyond:a literal reference 
to Rome’s “hills” and to a figurative meaning, “kingdoms,” especially in the 
light of 8:8 and 14:1. Mountains symbolize kingdoms in the OT and Jewish 
wnitings, for example, Isa. 2:2; Jer. 51:25; Ezek. 35:3; Dan. 2:35, 45; Zech. 4:7; 
I En, 52; Targ. Isa. 41:15. 

Thus, ‘seven mountains” may refer to seven individual kings or king- 
doms, and this identification is confirmed by the additional clause “they are 
seven kings” (for the interchangeability of “kings” and “kingdoms” see Dan. 
7:17, 23). The identification is also confirmed by Dan. 7:4-7, where seven is 
the total number of heads of the four beasts (= kingdoms). Daniel 7 is also the 
source of the seven heads in Rev. 13:1. That kings who represent kingdoms are 
thought of is apparent from Dan. 7:17 LXX (“‘the great beasts are four kings”) 
and 7:23 (“the fourth beast will be a fourth kingdom’’). 

There is a metaphorical shift from the beast with seven heads in 13:1 and 
in 17:3. In 13:3 the beast was portrayed as possessing heads, but now in 17:3 
it is pictured as being heads. In 17:3, the woman sits on the beast, but now she 
sits on the heads/mountains. This identification of the beast with its heads/moun- 
tains/kings, which is made explicit in v 11, suggests that “heads” connote 
authority, here oppressive authority (the same figurative sense as in 9:17-19). 


57. So Volf, Paul and Perseverance, 120-30. 

58. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 707-8; Kiddle, Revelation, 349-51; Caird, Revelation, 
218-19; Boring, Revelation, 183. 

59. So also Minear, New Earth, 235-36. 
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The “blasphemous names” on the heads (13:1) enforce this, since the picture 
there was of kings who arrogate to themselves claims that are true only of God. 
The number “seven” is not a literal number designating the quantity of kings 
in one epoch but is figurative for the quality of fullness or completeness, as in the 
OT, particularly Daniel 7, and throughout the Apocalypse, where “seven” or 
“seventh” occurs about forty-five times outside of 17:3-1] (e.g., 1:4, 20; 4:5; 5:6; 
12:3; 13:1-2), all in clearly figurative expressions. As in 12:3 and 13:1-2, fullness 
of oppressive power is the emphasis here. Therefore, rather than seven particular 
kings or kingdoms of the first century or any other, the seven mountains and kings 
represent the oppressive power of world government throughout the ages, which 
arrogates to itself divine prerogatives and persecutes God’s people when they do 
not submit to the evil state’s false claims. This broader identification of the “‘scven 
heads” is confirmed by Dan. 7:3-7, where the total of seven heads of the four beasts 
identifies distinct empires that span centuries (on which sec further below). 

This figurative view is supported by the earlicr conclusion in regard to 
12:3 and 13:1-2 that the dragon with seven heads and ten horns and the beast 
with ten horns symbolized world kingdoms existing throughout history and 
continuing until the end of history, though John was alert to the possibility that 
the end could come in his own day (cf. 1:3; 22:10, 20). 

The transtemporal idea of the kings here in ch. 17 is evident from the 
following considerations: (1) Just as the kingdoms with seven heads in Dan. 7:4-7 
spanned history from Babylon to the end, so the seven-headed beast in Revelation 
17 likewise spans many centunes and likely all of history, especially since John 
applies the features of Daniel’s four empires not to four different animals but to 
one beastly figure. (2) Throughout the OT the sea beast image symbolizes different 
wicked kingdoms that span centuries. (3) The beast’s authority is the direct 
antithesis of the authority that the Lamb exercises (17:14), so the béast exercises 
not mere earthly sovereignty in any one epoch but the ages-long sovereignty of 
“the great dragon, the ancient serpent” (cf. 12:3, 9 with 13:1-3). (4) That the NT 
elsewhere held the same conception is apparent from the Johannine epistles, where 
the figure of the end-time opponent prophesied in Daniel is a reality, not only to 
come at the conclusion of history, but already manifested corporately in the form 
of false teachers in the church (1 John 2:18, 22; 4:4; 2 John 7; so also 2 Thess. 
2:3-10). (5) Jewish writings held the same view as Dan. 7:3-7 (see on 12:3 and 
13:1-3 for expansion of all these arguments).©° 

Of course, in John’s time the contemporary embodiment of the beast was 
Rome. Rome’s seven hills may have been part of what influenced John to use 


the figurative number ‘‘seven.’’6! 


60. The seven heads in 17:9-10 are taken as figurative for evil political rule throughout history 
by, e.g., W. Foerster, TDNT V. 487; Mincar, New Earth, 237-38; A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 558-61. 
61. Some commentators identify the seven mountains as seven Roman emperors (see below 
on v 10). but also see the number as figurative for the completeness of evil rule, just as the seven 
churches of chs. ]—3 are actual historical churches but also represent completeness, that is, the church 


universal. Cf. Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 162-63. 
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The lexical ambiguity of $pog— “mountain” or “hill” — allows for a secondary 
reference to Rome’s hills. Rome was popularly known in the ancient world as a “‘city of 
seven hills” (e.g., Virgil, Aeneid 6.782-83; Georgics 2.535; Martial, Epigrams 6.64, 
Cicero, Ad Atticum 6.5; Sib. Or. 2.18; 11.113-16; 13.45; 14.108).62 Contrary to popular 
thought, eight and possibly nine hills can be counted in Rome,®3 though what counts for 
its possible inclusion in the symbolic number of seven in Revelation 17 is that it was 
known as a city having seven hills. In Hermas, Similitudes 27-30, the image of “twelve 
mountains” symbolizes “twelve nations” throughout the world, which itself represents 
the complete number of all who have believed in Christ. This early usage enhances a 
figurative view of the seven mountains in Rev. 17:9 as the full complement of evil set 
against Christ and his people, not only during the first century, but throughout time. 

The redundant clause Smov .. . én’ adta@v (“where .. . on them”) is a reflection 
of the Semitic construction in which indeclinable ‘dsher is followed by a pronominal 
suffix or a pronoun like 16.64 Such constructions occur in Semitic languages because 
indeclinable particles have no technical grammatical reference to a person, place, or thing 
and therefore need elucidating pronouns.®5 

10 Though some view this verse and the following one as identifying 


eight specific Roman emperors of the first century or successive world empires 
spanning centuries,© this verse confirms, instead, the transtemporal nature of 
the beast and the figurative understanding of his seven heads argued for in the 
discussion of v 9. For the same reason, vv 8-11 cannot be applied merely to the 
myth of Nero’s return (see below for further discussion). 

Therefore, it is unnecessary to propose source and interpolation theories 
in an attempt to make the descriptions conform to particular first-century 
events.67 For example, some say that v 10 belongs to a source from the time of 
Vespasian or even a prior emperor, and that John, during Domitian’s reign, 
incorporated the source here.*8 

Nevertheless, Nero serves as a good illustration of the text’s idea. Nero 
lived and died and then reappeared in Domitian in a way similar to that in which 
the spirit of Elijah reappeared in John the Baptist (Matt. 11:14; Mark 9:13; Luke 
1:17; Rev. 11:3-6).69 That is, Domitian had traits like Nero,”° as is apparent from 


62. For further references see Swete, Apocalypse, 220; Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 143, Briitsch, 
Offenbarung ll, 239; Gentry, Befure Jerusalem Feil, 149-50. 

63. According to A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 563. 

64. MHT II, 434. 

65. Cf. Mussies, Morphology of Koine Greek, 177. 

66. For surveys of attempted identifications of the seven kings with specific historical Roman 
emperors see Beckwith, Apocalypse, 704-6, Farrer, Revelation, 32-35, Caird, Revelation, 217-18; 
J. M. Ford, Revelation, 289-91; Swect, Revelation, 256-58. See below on the problems with any 
such identification. 

67. So Charles, Revelation I, 58-59, 67ff.; Rissi, Time and History, 15-82, idem, Future of 
the World, 2-6, 27. See I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 709-11. for a survey of theories and elaboration 
of the above evaluation; cf. similarly Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 249-50; A. F. Johnson, “Revela- 
tion,” 557. 

68. See I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 705, for a list of writers holding this view. 

69. Cf. Swete, Apocalypse, 221. 


oe, 70. M. Stuart, Apocalypse Il, 328; Morris, Revelation, 208: 1. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 700, 
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Roman writers who compared Domitian to Nero,7! though Asian provincials 
probably did not do so. This apparent ceasing and reemergence of evil is a cycle 
occurring throughout history. One like Nero will also arise at the end of history, 72 
which from John’s perspective could have occurred in his own generation. 

The angel says that five of the kings mentioned in v 9 “fell” in the past, 
one exists in the present, and another is yet to come. ‘‘Fell” (the verb is nixtw) 
probably means that they died, but the manner of their death is unspecified.73 
This three-part description reflects the ironic threefold expression applied to the 
beast in v 8, which was a parody of the threefold divine name in 1:8; 4:8; 11:16; 
16:5. Since the threefold name for God refers to his existence throughout history, 
so the application of the formula to the beast’s heads connotes the same trans- 
temporal existence. Therefore, the seven kings are figurative for kings through- 
out history, through whom the beast acts. 

Five heads of the age-old beast have been slain. In this sense, the beast 
“is not’’ (vv 8, 11). But, though he is defeated, he lives on (he “‘is,"’ v 8) because 
the sixth head is still alive (v 10). And a seventh is yet to appear. Nevertheless, 
two heads ultimately remain, only to be slain like the others, the last at the end 
of history (see further on 13:1-3 and 17:8a). 

If to whatever degree John had in mind the particular reigning emperor 
standing behind the sixth head, he did not need to make this explicit to his 
readers, since they obviously knew who that was. Therefore, they also did not 
need to know where to start counting emperors; neither would John have been 
interested in counting them, since the reason he said there were seven was that 
seven was the number of totality. Or if John did begin a count, we cannot be 
sure with what emperor he began (see below). 

John’s primary intent in 17:10 is to inform his readers how far they stand 
from the conclusion of the full sequence of seven oppressive rulers. He tells 
them that only one more short reign will elapse until the end of the oppressive 
dominance of Rome, which represents all ungodly oppressive powers. As else- 
where, John tells the churches that the end is not far off and could come quickly: 
“the other,” that is, the seventh, “has not yet come.” This is to be understood, 
as elsewhere, as a near expectation. Thus an idea of imminence is expressed, 
but there is an indeterminate distance between the present and the future end 
(as likewise in 6:11, on which see; see also on 12:12; 22:6-7, 12).74 

The similarity of the threefold formulas applied to the beast (v 8) and to 
the seven kings (v 10) indicates the corporate identity of the kings with the beast. 
This identification is unfolded further in the following verses. Besides the current 
manifestation of the ancient beast in Rome, another manifestation would come 


71. See Swete, Apocalypse, 221, for references (e.g.. Juvenal iv.37ff., Martial, Epigrams 


11.33). 
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73. Cf. W. Michaelis, TDNT VI, 161-66. 
74. This paragraph follows the discussion of Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 406-7. 
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in the future. It had “‘not yet come, but when it comes, it must remain a little 
while,” that “little while” occupying the final stage of history. This means that 
the first six “heads” (= kingdoms) last a long time, likely throughout history, 
in contrast to the seventh “‘head.”?5 When the final earthly incarnation of evil 
comes, it will be unable to establish an enduring reign. It will remain only a 
short time. Its coming is also described in 20:3b: at the end of the age the dragon 
“must be loosed .. . for a little time’ (cf. 20:7-10; this kind of temporal 
phraseology might, on the other hand, refer to imminence from the human 
perspective but not from the divine perspective, as in 6:11 and 12:12). This 
parallel shows again the solidarity of the dragon with the beast. The many wicked 
kingdoms of the world can be referred to as “the [one] kingdom of the world” 
because of the one, all-pervasive Satanic spirit ruling through all the kingdoms.76 

See further on 13:3 for primary evidence for the Nero legend and for discussion. 
Charles argues that the reference here is only to the myth of Nero’s return./? Court 
inadequately responds to Minear’s criticisms of the Nero thesis cited in the comments 
on 13:3. 

Buchanan, with some hesitation, identifies the seven heads with seven Herodian 
kings who were mere Roman agents, and, therefore, related to Rome’s seven hills, but 
the evidence he adduces in favor of this is unpersuasive.’8 

Specific problems with any form of the more usual identification of the heads with 
a series of seven Roman emperors are: 

(1) With what emperor does one begin counting — Caesar Augustus, Julius Caesar, 
or Caligula, the first emperor with overt Antichrist characteristics? Some regarded Julius 
Caesar, Augustus’s predecessor, as the first official emperor, and this may have been a 
widespread, though not necessarily predominant, view in the late first century.’? Even if 
it was predominant, it still must be demonstrated from the literary context that this was 
John’s view. Indeed, it might well be more suitable for John to begin with Tiberius (or 
Caligula), since they reigned at the beginning of the new age launched by Christ’s death 
and resurrection (see further below). 

A substantial argument against Nero being the sixth king is that Rev. 11:7 and 
20:1-9 bear out that the last historical adversary of God’s people, i.e., the seventh king, 
will persecute on a larger and more severe scale than any earlier ruler (see on 17:8a, 
10-11, as well as 11:7 and 20:1-9). The description of the sixth king in 17:10-11 portrays 


75. Cf. Mauro, Patmos Visions, 489. 

76. Cf. Ladd, Revelation, 230. 

TT. Charles, Revelation II, 67-87; likewise Court, Myth and History, 126-33; cf. Kiddle, 
Revelation, 345-55. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 384-452, includes extensive discussion of the 
“return of Nero” myth and its bearing on Revelation 13 and 17. 

78. Buchanan, Revelation, 454-56. 

79, Gentry, Before Jerusalem Fell, 154-58, cites for such a view Suetonius, Lives of the 
Twelve Emperors, Deified Julius 76; Josephus, Ant. 18.29-35; Sib. Or, 5.12-14; 4 Ezra 11-12; and 
perhaps Sib. Or. 8.135-38. Gentry’s other citations are questionable: Sib. Or. 11.261 ff. is not clear; 
Barnabas 4:4 is just a citalion of Dan. 7:24 without further comment on the identification of the 
kingdoms and certainly not an obvious reference attesting Julius as the first Roman emperor; no 
reference to Julius Caesar occurs in Dio Cassius, Roman History 5, though in 4.17 (= Zonaras 7.14) 
Julius is said to be one among other ‘‘dictators.”” Gentry, 154, acknowledges that ‘the Roman empire 
was established as an empire under Augustus, and that there are some scattered lists of the emperors 


that seem to begin the enumeration with Augustus” (Tacitus, Annals 1.1, especially in the light of 
Histories 1.1). 
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him as less oppressive, which would not fit Nero, who was infamous as a greater 
persecutor than any other Roman emperor in the first century, and certainly more so than 
his immediate successors. For further critical evaluation of the view that, from John’s 
perspective, Julius Caesar was the first emperor and Nero the sixth see pp. 17-18 and 
21-24 above, where significant contextual arguments against the view are considered. 
The most significant of these arguments is that the legend of Nero's retum, the twofold 
form of which John creatively adapts, developed years after Nero’s death and demands 
a later date for the Apocalypse if Nero is identified as the sixth king. 

(2) Are all emperors to be counted, or merely those fostering the emperor cult, or 
all but Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who reigned only briefly (see further below)? If all 
possible candidates for countable emperors were included and if Revelation was com- 
posed during Nero’s reign, then there might be too many emperors in the count (more 
than seven or eight; see the list of emperors below). The same would be the case if all 
candidates were included and the book were wnitten under Domitian’s reign. 

(3) Should Galba, Otho, and Vitellius’s brief rival reigns during the eighteen 
months between Nero’s death and Vespasian’s capture of Rome (December 21, 69) be 
excluded in the count, as some interpreters have insisted? Some ancient writers considered 
them legitimate emperors (e.g., Sib. Or. 5.35; Josephus, War 4.491-96; 4 Ezra 12:20ff.).80 
But Suetonius, Vespasian 1, seems to cast doubts on the legitimacy of calling them 
“emperors,” referring to the three reigns as “usurpation.’’8! Bruce contends that the three 
reigns were not significant in the eastern provinces, where “‘Vespasian’s authority was 
undisputed after his proclamation al Alexandria on July 1,69 a.p.” Furthermore, Josephus 
predicted Vespasian’s accession to the Roman throne two years earlier.82 Nevertheless, 
past proposals offering reasons for the exclusion of the three brief reigns have not been 
persuasive to many. , 

(4) Historically, according to Rev. 17:11, how could the eighth emperor also be 
one of the seven without introducing a figurative notion into an otherwise literal method 
of historical identification? 

(5) Some might suggest that Rev. 17:9-13 is generally parallel to the vision in 
4 Ezra 11-12, which is also based on Daniel 7. There the seer sees an eagle with three 
heads and twelve wings, which could refer to a succession of Roman emperors, though 
there is debate about these identifications, and the number twelve could metely symbolize 
totality.83 But even if the three heads refer to a succession of historical emperors, this 
does not mean that that is John’s intention. 

Johnson summarizes well the problems confronting any identification of the heads 
with Roman emperors, especially the order of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero (the five who “‘have fallen’), Vespasian (the one who “is’’), and Titus (“the other” 
who ‘‘has not yet come”’).85 If the count begins with Nero, then the order is Nero, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian (the five who “have fallen’’), Titus (the one who ‘“‘is’’), 
and Domitian (the ‘‘other’’ who has “not yet come”). 

Strobel, Prigent, Collins, and Ulrichsen argue that the count should begin with 


80. J. A. T. Robinson, Redaring the New Testament, 243, appeals also to Tacitus, Histories 


1.49, but this is not clear support. ; 
81. Though J. A. T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament, 243, counters by noting that 


Suetonious himself includes the three in his Lives of the Twelve Caesars. 


82. Bruce, “Revelation, " 1621. 
83. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 219; Charles, APOT Il. 612-13. 


84. Cf. A. F. Johnson, ‘Revelation,’ 563. 
85. A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,”” 559. Such views are held by, e.g., Charles, Revelation Il, 
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Caligula, since John’s concem is with the new age following the redemptive events 
surrounding the life of Christ, and Caligula was the first emperor to come to power after 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. Caligula would have been an appropriate starting point, 
since the erection of his statue in the Jerusalem temple probably reminded the Jewish 
populace of Antiochus Epiphanes’ similar sacrilege. Caligula thus also had Antichrist 
characteristics, and both Philo and Josephus testify to the lasting impression that his reign 
left on the Jewish mind.®6 By again eliminating the three brief reigns following Nero's, 
this would make Domitian the sixth king. But this theory does not adequately explain 
why not to count the three brief reigns or why the count should not begin with Tiberius, 
who continued to reign a few years after Christ’s death. Ulrichsen alone identifies the 
ten homs with ten Roman emperors beginning with Caligula and including the reigns of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, which would make Domitian the ninth king. He concludes 
that the Apocalypse was written under Domitian, the sixth head/ninth king.87 

Others who hold a Domitianic date for the book unconvincingly argue that John 
wrote, as a typical apocalyptist, as if he were living in the past in order to pass off his 
work as prophecy.88 There is no evidence that “John”’ is a typical apocalyptist’s pseu- 
donym, and in chs. 2 and 3 John writes with an immediacy that is not compatible with 
a fictitious authorship from the past.89 

The various schemes of enumerating the emperors are as follows: 


Date of Reign Emperor Possible Enwmerations of the Reign in Rev. 17:10 
49-44 Bec. Caesar 1 1 

31 Bc—a.D 14 Augustus 2 2 ] 1 

14-37 Tiberius 3 3 2 2 

37-41 Caligula 4 4 3 3 ! 
41-54 Claudius 5 5 4 4 2 
54-68 Nero 6 6 5 5 3 
68-69 Galba 7 6 

69 Otho 8 7 

69 Vitellius 8 

69-79 Vespasian 7 6 4 
79-81 Titus 8 7 5 
81-96 Domitian 8 6 


The attempt to identify the seven kings with particular respective world empires 
may be more successful, since it is more in keeping with the “‘seven heads” in Dan. 
7:3-7, which represent four specific empires. The first five kings, who “have fallen,” are 
identified with Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, and Greece; Rome is the one who “is,” 
followed by a yet unknown kingdom to come.9! 

But this vicw is not ultimately satisfactory for the following reasons: (1) The 
empires in Daniel 7 are different from those in Revelation according to this view. 
(2) John’s application of the seven heads to one beastly figure points to one transtemporal 


86. Strobel, ““Abfassung und Geschichistheologie der Apokalypse”’; Prigent, L’Apocalypse, 
254-55, 261; A. Y. Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 63-64; Ulrichsen, “Die sieben Haupter.” 
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88. E.g., Glasson, Revelation, 99. 

89. So Sweet, Revelation, 257. 

90. As set forth by Lund, Revelation, 188, with minor alterations. 

91. So Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 245-46: Seiss, Apocalypse, 391-93; Ladd, Revelation, 
227-29: and Walvoord, Revelation, 251-54; see Diisterdieck, Revelation, 433-34, for a survey of 
older German commentators holding this and similar views. 
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reality instead of distinct empires (see un 12:3; 13:1-3; 17:9a). (3) Such a literal counting 
of world empires may not be consistent with the Apocalypse’s figurative use of numbers, 
especially seven (see on 17:9). (4) How could the sixth and seventh such historical 
empires survive the annihilation of the whore and mourn over her demise (18:9)? (5) His- 
torically, based on 17:11, how could the eighth empire also be one of the seven empires ?92 
(6) The theory does not account for the various major world empires since the time of 
the Roman Empire. 

Hendriksen’s version of the identification of the seven kings with world empires 
is more plausible. He answers some of the objections just listed by saying that the seventh 
empire is collectively symbolic for all empires between the Roman Empire and the end 
of history.93 It is possible that, just as the seven churches represented seven actual 
churches but also symbolized the church universal, so the seven heads and mountains 
could represent seven historical empires, or seven Roman emperors figuratively repre- 
senting all Roman emperors, themselves symbolizing all empires throughout history. 

11: The final stage of the beast’s manifestation will not last long because 
he will be destroyed before he can carry out his purposes in deceiving and 
destroying the church. But before his annihilation is asserted, the threefold 
temporal existence of the beast is again stated in formulaic manner as in 17:8a 
and 17:8b. The repeated formula emphasizes even more the ironic parody ex- 
pressed in v 8. But now there is yet a further change in the third member of the 
formula: ‘‘even [or “now’’] he himself is an eighth and is from the seven, and 
goes to destruction.”” This change identifies the beast even more clearly with 
the seven heads. As in 17:9b, the metaphor of the heads in relation to the beast 
changes a little from 13:1-3 and 17:3. Now the beast is not pictured as having 
heads but is said to be “from the seven [heads]” and is equated with an eighth 
head. The point is that the manifestation of the dragon and beast through one 
of their authoritative heads or earthly kings at any particular histoncal epoch is 
tantamount to the full presence of the dragon or beast. 

The mention of an eighth king is not a literal quantitative referent to an 
actual eighth king in a historical order of succession from the seven preceding 
kings. Rather, ‘“‘eighth,” like “‘seven,” has a figurative meaning. “Eight” likely 
had such significance in earliest Christianity. After six days of creative activity, 
God rested on the seventh day. The seventh day completed the creative process 
and may have been seen as initiating an eighth day, in which the regular operation 
of the new creation began.% Likewise, Christ died on the sixth day of the week, 
rested in the tomb on the Sabbath, and rose from the dead on the eighth day.% 

Therefore, calling the beast an “eighth” is another way of referring to his 
future attempted mimicry of Christ's resurrection.°© Such mimicry has already 
been depicted through the description of the beast “as slain unto death, and the 


92. For #3 and #4 see A. F. Johnson, “Revelation.” 559-60. 
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60-64. 
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wound of his death was healed” (13:3; cf. Christ’s resurrection in 5:6). The 
number 666 (13:18) has indicated that such mimicry falls short of its intended 
goal. In the immediate context of 17:1] the reference to “eighth” is parallel 
with the preceding “‘he is about to ascend from the abyss” (v 8a) and “he will 
come” (v 8b), all three being parts of the third member of the threefold phrase 
echoing the threefold formula for divine eternity. That “eighth” is part of this 
threefold formula confirms that it is best taken as some form of mimicry of 
Christ. 

Perhaps “eighth” also has the connotation that, though the seventh king 
to come is like the preceding six because he, too, is evil, he rules on earth and 
succeeds the others in history. In this sense, ‘the is from for “of”]) the seven” 
means that he is “descended from the seven” (x tv éntd, genitive of rela- 
tionship, as in Rom. 9:10; Matt. 1:3, 5-6; Luke 1:27;97 NIV and RSV have 
“belongs lo the seven”’). As offspring are of the same nature as their progenitors, 
so the eighth king is of the same evil nature as the preceding seven. Understand- 
ing the phrase in this way helps us to see that the translation “he is one of the 
seven” (NASB, NEB) is incorrect, which is a further argument against an 
interpretation that sees only a return of Nero here.?8 The phraseology cannot 
support the idea that the eighth has actually already existed as one of the former 
heads. Though the eighth head has the same wicked nature as the others, he is 
different from them in that he is an even fuller embodiment of Satanic power?? 
and in that his reign concludes history.!© But no matter how strongly the beast 
manifests himself in the final period of history, all his effort will be for naught 
because he will be destroyed. The clause “‘he goes to destruction” reiterates the 
conclusion of the threefold formula in v 8a. 

By imitating Christ’s resurrection (as in 13:3ff.), particularly his resurrec- 
tion existence as it climaxes in the final parousia (17:8-9), the beast will try to 
persuade many to follow him. Believers should be so warmed and can be 
comforted that the future career of the beast is not some new outbreak of 
invincible, demonic power. Rather, though the eighth king will be a new, esca- 
lated manifestation of Satanic might, he will still be part of the beast that has 
been decisively slain through Christ’s redemptive work. Even though the beast 
has been defeated by Christ, consigned to the abyss, and denied worship by the 
Lamb’s followers (i.e., “che is not,’’ vv 8, 11), he is allowed to continue to exist 
in the present, as though he were in good health, and permitted to deceive and 
persecute, which has a very real effect.on unbelievers (i.e., “he is,” v 10; see 
on 17:8a-8b),!0l 

The apparent contradiction between “‘is not” in vv 8a-8b, 11 and “is” in 
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v 10 also emphasizes the beast’s defeat and inability to mount any decisive 
opposition to the already established kingdom of Christ. Though in the future 
he will rise again (vv 8a-8b, 11) and will appear able to conduct insurmountable 
opposition against the kingdom of the church on an unprecedented scale (11:7; 
20:7-9), the fact of his past invisible defeat at the cross insures that “he will go 
to destruction,” which all eyes will see.!©2 Therefore, the apparent resurrection 
and activity of the beast in 13:3ff. are applicable both to the present existence 
of the beast (“‘he is,”’ 17:10) and to his future existence (vv 8a-8b, 11). The 
difference between the two phases of existence is that his selective deceiving 
and persecuting activity in the present will be greatly heightened in the future, 
with respect to both its intensity and its universal magnitude. Indeed, it is 
apparent that the dragon persecuted God’s people throughout history through its 
heads (see on 12:3 and 13:1-2), yet the last head to appear in history will do so 
in a manner greater than ever before. If 13:3b-18 depicts a universal persecution 
at the very end of the age, as some contend, ‘then it depicts the same future 
existence of the beast as in 17:8, 11. Nevertheless, we have concluded in the 
comments on 13:3 that the beast’s parody of Christ’s resurrection there focuses 
on his apparent restoration to power, whereas in 17:8-11 the parody focuses on 
the beast’s final parousia, during which he persecutes on an unprecedented 
escalated scale and which leads to his destruction, in contrast to Christ’s parousia, 
which leads to the ultimate establishment of Christ’s kingdom. Indeed, 13:3-18 
and 17:8-11, though containing similar christological parodies, picture different 
events in the career of the beast.!03 

Bauckham contends that the Nero legend is utilized in ch. 13 to portray the beast 
as a parody of Christ’s death and resurrection, whereas in ch. 17 another form of the 
Nero myth is adapted to depict the beast as a parody of Christ’s future coming, so that 
the beast’s apparent retum to life in ch. 13 refers to an event different from the beast’s 
“parousia” at the very end of the age.!°4 The analysis of v 11 above sees more organic 
continuity between the depictions in chs. 13 and 17, though it is plausible still to see 
them as referring to two distinct redemptive-historical episodes (as argued in the com- 
ments on 13:3). Perhaps the best analogy is Christ’s resurrection and final return, which 
are distinct events but also revelations of the same kingship and the same defeat of the 
same ultimate powers of evil and together a fulfillment of the same OT prophecies (e.g., 
Ps, 2:9: cf. Rev. 2:26-27 and 12:5 with 19:15). Similarly, the prophecy in Dan. 7:21 of 
the end-time adversary’s persecution of God’s people finds inaugurated fulfillment in the 
beast’s oppression of God’s people directly following Christ’s resurrection (13:7) and 
consummate fulfillment in the beast’s final, escalated persecution at the very end of the 
age (so 11:7). As in 17:8a, so here the phrase cic araAeiav brdyer (“he goes to destruc- 
tion”) alludes to the prophesied destruction of the beast in Dan. 7:11 and 7:17. The 
portrayal of the rise and fall of kings through the symbolism of parts of one beast’s body 


is derived from Dan. 7:3-8, 17-25. ts 

To enforce the figurative nature of the number of kings in v 1] Bauckham rightly 
suggests the relevance of the Hebrew idiom known as the “graded numerical saying, : 
which uses two consecutive numbers in parallel to indicate something that is illustrative 
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and representative rather than literally exhaustive (e.g., Prov. 6:16: ‘‘There are six things 
the Lorp hates, seven that are an abomination to his soul,” followed by examples, cf. 
Prov. 30:15, 18, 21, 29).!05 In fact, “seven” followed by “eight” occurs in the OT as 
part of this idiom (Eccl. 11:2). Of special notice is Mic. 5:5, which says that “seven 
shepherds, even eight rulers” will be raised up in the time of Israel’s prophesied victory 
over the nations. Likewise, John’s enumeration is not a literal counting of how many 
emperors there will be before Christ’s final coming, but is illustratively representative, 
symbolizing all the evil, antagonistic rulers of Rome, and probably those preceding Rome, 
that will exist before their own extreme sin brings on final climactic destruction of all 
evil kingdoms at the end of time. 

12 Commentators often identify the homs as ten literal rulers of the ten 
Roman provinces, of Parthia, of Asia, of Palestine, or of some unknown place. 106 
Some futurists see the horns as a revived Roman Empire that is to come into 
being directly before Christ’s final parousia.!07 

Having interpreted the beast’s heads, the angel tums to the interpretation 
of the horns. As Dan. 7:4-7 was the source of the seven heads, so Dan. 7:7-8, 
20, 24 is the source of the “ten horns.” Daniel identifies the horns with kings, 
and Rev. 17:12 does the same as it begins to reveal further details of how Daniel’s 
prophecy will be fulfilled. That it is not yet fulfilled is clear from “‘they had not 
yet received a kingdom.” 

The number “‘ten” does not likely refer to ten literal kings but is figurative 
for the great power of these future kings (for the figurative sense of the “ten 
horns” see on 12:3; 13:1). That the Lamb’s “seven homs”’ (5:6) are clearly 
figurative for fullness of power and are also a partial allusion to Dan. 7:7-8, 20 
further confirms the figurative interpretation here. The number may also 
highlight ‘‘the multiplicity of sovereignties in confederacy that enhance the 
power of the beast.” !08 Just as the beast is a transtemporal force opposing the 
eternal Lamb, so the ten kings span the ages, since they are the direct opposite 
of the ‘‘called and elect and faithful’ (17:14; the introduction to the second 
targum to Esther asserts that all of world history is ruled over by only ten kings). 

This figurative idea of universal plenitude of power suggests that the ‘‘ten 
horns” are identical to ‘‘the kings of the earth” in 17:18 (and in 16:14, 16; 17:2; 
18:3, 9; 19:19),!09 This equivalence is demonstrated by the parallel use of “‘kings 
of the carth” in 16:14 (cf. 16:16) and 19:19 and the ‘“‘ten homs .. . ten kings” 
in 17:12-14, all of which refer to the allies of the beast in fighting against the 
Lamb and God in the final battle of history. Furthermore, the OT background 
of the image of ‘kings of the earth committing immorality” with the whore (cf. 
17:2; 18:3, 9) also has them turning against her and destroying her (see below 
on 17:16 and cf. Ezekiel 16 and 23). That the horns of 17:12-14 represent only 
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spiritual or demonic forces working through earthly agents is unlikely.!!9 Rather, 
like their true opposites, “the called and elect and faithful,” through whom 
Christ works, the homs are earthly agents through whom the spiritual forces of 
Satan and the beast work, both throughout the age and at the end of the age.!! 
This is confirmed by 12:3, which portrays the dragon as having ten horns 
throughout the centuries of his existence, and there ‘‘ten,” together with the 
image of “thorns,” was figurative for power. The same conclusion was reached 
with respect to the beast in 13:1. Therefore, the ten horns are not a mere future 
feature of the dragon and the beast but a trait they have throughout their 
existence. Consequently, the homs, like the seven heads, cannot be limited to a 
series of Roman emperors. 

But now in ch. 17, in contrast to 12:3 and 13:1, the ten hors are perhaps 
not to be seen as distributed over all seven heads but as coming only from the 
seventh head, since both the seventh head and the ten horns are yet to come. 
Dan. 7:7-8, 19-20, 23-24 could confirm this, since the ten horns there are located 
only on the head of the beast who is to come at the end of history. 

When the prophecy does begin to be fulfilled, these kings will rule over 
their kingdoms “with the beast.” They will ‘‘receive authority as kings” 
(AapBévovow as a futuristic present). The implied subject who gives them 
authority could be the beast, but more likely it is God, especially in light of 
17:17. Furthermore, God is the implied subject of so many of the authorization 
clauses elsewhere in the book (e.g., 6:2, 4, 8; 7:2; 9:1, 3, 5; 13:5, 7; 16:8). 

The kings’ future reign with the beast will last “for one hour” (ufav @pav). 
The time period echoes Dan. 4:17a (LXX: dp 11%), where it refers to the period 
during which God caused King Nebuchadnezzar to become like a beast. Here 
also God is sovereign even over the authority of ungodly kings who ally with 
the beast to oppose the Messiah (cf. vv 13-14). “One hour”’ is répeated in ch. 
18 as the time in which “Babylon the Great’ was judged by God (18:10, 17, 
19), which is a combined allusion to the “‘one hour” of Dan. 4:17a LXX and 
to “Babylon the Great’’ in Dan. 4:30(= 27 MT). Likewise, here in Rev. 17:12 
the focus of the period is the time during which “Babylon the Great’ (v 5) is 
judged through the divine agents of the kings and the beast (vv 15-17). Here 
and in Daniel 4 ‘‘one hour’? may merely refer to a brief period, since dpa 
apparently “was the shortest period of time known to the ancients." !!2 


Perhaps also standing behind the “one hour” is Dan. 4:19 Theod. and Dan. 4:19 
LXX, which refer to “one hour” as the time that Danie] was amazed at the vision 
describing Nebuchadnezzar’s judgment. 

In Daniel Nebuchadnezzar’s beastly resemblance is associated with the beasts of 
Daniel 7 (see Theod. and MT of Dan. 4:16, 5:21; 7:4; cf. also Theod. of 4:15, 23, 25 
and LXX of 4:17a), though there is no explicit reference to the king as a “beast.” This 
may be one reason that allusions from Danicl 4 about Nebuchadnezzar are combined 
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with allusions to the Daniel 7 beasts in Revelation 17. Cf. Midr. Rab. Gen. 76.6, where 
the Daniel 7 horns are applied both to Rome and to rulers of Palmyra in the third century 


A.D. 
13. The ten kings collectively “have one purpose.” This common purpose 


is expressed in the clause “they give their power and authority to the beast” 
(81Sdaovv is a futuristic present). They do not merely reign with the beast but 
also submit to his authority. God is the one who ultimately inspires them “‘to 
do his purpose” by having “‘one purpose and giving their kingdom to the beast 
until God’s words should be fulfilled” (so 17:17; note ufov yapnv in both 
17:13 and 17:17). But why do they form an alliance to be led by the beast? 

14 The purpose of the strong coalition of v 13 is to “make war on the 
Lamb.” But “the Lamb will conquer them.” This battle phraseology in the first 
two clauses of the verse is from Dan. 7:21: 


Dan. 7:21 Theod.; cf. also MT Rev. 17:14a 

1 xépas txeivo énoiet NOAEHOV odtor pete tod dpviov 

peta tav drylwv xai toxvoev mpd¢ MOAELT|GOVOLY xai 10 dpviov 
abtovs (“that hom was making vixtioet adtovc (‘these will make 
war with the saints and he over- war with the Lamb, and the Lamb 
powered them’) will conquer them”’) 


The allusive connection is enhanced when it is recalled that, as in Daniel, here 
also it is kings that are portrayed as homs (17:12) and that conduct the war 
(though in Dan. 7:21 it is only one hor). There is a change in the wording from 
Daniel that does not invalidate the allusion but is an ironic interpretative altera- 
tion like that already made with the Dan. 7:21 allusion in ch. 12 and in J En. 
90:12, 13b (see on 12:7b-8a and 5:6). The last part of Daniel’s wording is 
reversed and applied to the champion of the “saints” instead of to the beast’s 
victory. 

The language by which the beast was described in Dan. 7:21 and Rev. 
11:7 and 13:7a as defeating the saints is now applied to the portrayal of the 
Lamb overcoming the forces of the beast and his horned allies. The reversal of 
language is not a result of random Scripture twisting but is intended to express 
irony. The prediction of the beast’s victory over the saints in Dan. 7:21 becomes 
an ironic type of his own final defeat. His defeat must occur fittingly according 
to the same warlike method by which he has attempted to oppress. The reversed 
portrayal shows that he must be punished by means of his own sin. 

Rev. 17:14 answers the concluding question of 13:4, “who is able to make 
war with him [the beast]?”!!3 The ‘called and elect and faithful” who accom- 
pany the Lamb fight alongside him and represent the vindication of the per- 
secuted saints of Dan. 7:21 and Rev. 6:9-11; 12:11; 13:10, 15-17. Strikingly, 
Dan. 7:22 promises that after the horned beast attempts to conquer the saints, 
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God will “give the judgment to the saints of the Most High.”’ This became the 
basis for the expectation that the saints would judge the wicked in the end time 
(so 1 Cor. 6:2; J En. 38:5; 91:12; cf. Wis. 3:8; 7 En. 90:19; 95:3; 96:1; 98:12). 

The basis (6t1) for the Lamb’s victory is that ‘the is Lord of lords and 
King of kings.” The same title occurs only twice in biblically related material 
prior to the NT, in J En. 9:4 and Dan. 4:37 LXX. It is possible that J Enoch is 
in mind here, since its context concerns eschatological judgment (of the fallen 
Watchers), as does Revelation 17. But Dan. 4:37 LXX is the more likely influ- 
ence (see further below). 

Just as the Babylonian king was addressed by this title (see examples 
below), so the king of latter-day Babylon (Rome) was similarly addressed in 
John’s day (see below). In Daniel 4 the title is used of God as the one who has 
demonstrated his true divine sovereignty and has revealed Nebuchadnezzar as 
an empty parody of the name by judging the beastly king of ‘‘Babylon the 
Great.’’ Now the title is applied typologically. to the Lamb. The Lamb demon- 
strates his deity on the last day by judging the beast that carries ‘“‘Babylon the 
Great.”” And he exposes as false the divine claims of the emperor and others 
like him. 

The similarity of Rev. 17:14 with 7 En. 90:12, 13b is striking since both occur in 
connection with other Daniel allusions and both reverse the wording of Dan. 7:21 in the 
same ironic manner and apply it to a lamblike figure engaged in end-time battle with 
evil beasts, who are destroyed.!14 

Daniel 4:37 LXX is a more likely influence in Rev. 17:14 than J En. 9:4 for the 
following reasons. (1) Daniel’s wording is closer to that of Revelation (7 Enoch lacks 
6t1 and tot): 


Dan. 4:37 LXX Rev. 17:14b 
bu adtdg éot1 866g Tv Bedv xal bt. xbptog xvptwv éotiv xal Bactredc 
xdp1os TOV xvplov xai Pacieds tOv Baoiéwv (‘because he is Lord of lords 
Ppacuswv (“because he himself is God and King of kings”) 
of gods and Lord of lords and King of 


kings”) 

1 En. 9:4 itself (‘Lord of lords, God of gods, King of kings”) may well allude to 
Dan. 4:37. (2) Whereas the phrase in J Enoch forms part of an address to God, in Daniel 
and Revelation it is viewed as the basis of the divine power to take away the rule of evil 
kings. (3) Almost the same title occurs for the Babylonian king in the LXX of Dan. 2:37 
and 3:2 and for God in Dan. 2:47, so that these three texts together with Dan. 4:37 LXX 
could together be behind the phrase in Revelation. (4) The title in Rev. 17:14b is followed 
in v 15 by the Danielic expression of universality. This is significant because almost 
identical formulas are found repeatedly following the title of Dan. 4:37 (cf. Dan. 4:37a, 
b, c LXX). (5) Finally, that Daniel 4 is the source of the title is supported by earlier 
observations of Daniel 4 and Daniel 7 allusions in the immediately preceding context of 


Rev. 17:1-14a.!15 i he 
Newport contends that méAeLov with pet& meaning “war against” is rare in 
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extrabiblical Greek, where the same idea is expressed by mOAepov with Eni or mOAELOV 
with an accusative direct object and where noAgpov with peté usually indicates “war in 
alliance with.” !!6 But Newport does not show sufficient evidence of having examined 
thoroughly the extrabiblical data to demonstrate conclusively the rarity of John’s use. 
Even assuming that John’s use is rare in extrabiblical Greek, this does not mean that it 
reflects a general OT Semitism (Hebrew or Aramaic), as argued by Newport. Rather, the 
reason for John's construction lies in the fact that he is making a precise allusion to Dan. 
7:21 (perhaps to the Aramaic text or that of Theodotion; see above). The same conclusion 
is to be reached for Rev. 11:7; 12:7-8, 17; and perhaps 19:19. 

For the application of the title ‘‘our Lord and God” (Dominus et deus noster) and 
other divine titles to Domitian see Suetonius, Domitian 13; Martial, Epigrams 5.8; Dio 
Cassius, Roman History Epitome 67.13.4; Pliny, Panegyric 33; Philostratus, Life of 
Apollonius 8.4. On the divine titles for Domitian see p. 6 above for interacuon with 
commentators like Thompson who try to qualify this evidence. 


The Interpretation of the Woman in Relation to the Waters and the 
Beast: At the End of History God Will Inspire the State and Its 
Allies to Turn against the Economic-Religious System in Order to 
Remove Its Security and to Destroy It (17:15-18) 


15 The angel now interprets “the waters .. . where the harlot sits’’ as ‘‘peoples, 
multitudes, nations, and tongues.” This sort of formula of universality from Daniel 
(see on 5:9 for references in Daniel) occurs throughout the Apocalypse (also 5:9; 
7:9; 10:11; 11:9; 13:7; 14:6). In Daniel 3-6 the formula is used of the subjects of 
the Babylonian king (e.g., Dan. 3:2 LXX; 4:37a, b, c LXX; 5:19; 6:26 Theod.). 
Likewise, here the formula identifies those under the Babylonian harlot’s influence. 
Isa. 17:12-13 also uses the metaphor of ‘“‘many waters” for ‘‘many nations” (cf. 
likewise Isa. 8:7; 23:10; Jer. 46:7-9; 47:2; 4QpNah fragments 1 and 2.4; 3.8). 

The ‘‘many waters” have already been seen to be an allusion to Jer. 51:13 
(= 28:13 LXX), where they refer to the waters of the Euphrates and the channels 
and canals surrounding the city of Babylon. These waters helped Babylon 
flourish economically and provided security against outside attack. The multi- 
tudes of humanity that the waters now represent are the basis for Babylon’s 
economic trade and her economic security. 

Note that Nah. 3:8 also uses water as a metaphor of security with reference to 
Egypt: Egypt was “‘situated by the waters of the Nile, with water surrounding her, her 
rampart a sea, her wall a sea.”’ Jer. 51:13 and b. Taanith 10a directly connect Babylon's 


“many waters” with her “treasures,” and Targ. Jer. 51:13 defines her “many waters’’ as 
“the house of her treasures.” 

The metaphor of ‘many waters” also stands for antagonistic nations in Targ. Cant. 
8:7; Targ. Isa. 21:1; Midr. Pss. 93.4-7, Midr. Rab. Num. 2.16; Midr. Rab. Cant. 8.7, §1; 
likewise Targ. Isa. 8:7 (‘numerous as the waters”). The “many waters” of Ps. 18:16 is 
rendered by in the targum as “many people”; Targ. Ps. 46:4 paraphrases the Hebrew by 
“people as rivers”’;!!7 cf. similarly Targ. Ezek. 32:2 with the MT. 
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In N* 1854 2329 pc Bea t& HSata (“the waters”) is replaced by tavta (‘these 
things”), a demonstrative pronoun referring to ‘“‘the waters.” 

16 The coalition of the ‘ten homs”’ and the beast form first to destroy 
the harlot before attempting to destroy the Lamb. The portrayal of the harlot’s 
desolation is sketched according to the outlines of the prophecy of apostate 
Jerusalem’s judgment by God in Ezek. 23:25-29, 47: “your survivors will be 
devoured by the fire .. . they will also strip you of your clothes . . . and they 
will deal with you in hatred... and leave you naked and bare. And the 
nakedness of your harlotries will be uncovered . . . they will bum their houses 
with fire.” Likewise, Ezek. 16:37-41 prophesies against faithless Israel: “I will 
gather together all your lovers with whom you have consorted . . . they will 
break down your house of harlotry . . . and they will leave you naked... they 
will burn your houses with fire.”” Ezek. 23:31-34 even portrays the harlot as 
having a cup in her hand and becoming drunk from drinking it, strikingly similar 
to Rev. 17:4; though it is a picture of judgment in Ezekiel 23, the similarity may 
have have been a further attraction to allude to it, especially because of the 
possibility of seeing the Ezekiel 23 imagery depicting the whore being punished 
by means of her own sin, which is described in the same way in Rev. 17:4 (cf. 
Ps. 75:8, which is similar to Ezek. 23:31-34). The Ezekiel picture is supple- 
mented by similar OT descriptions of Israel’s coming judgment, which prophesy 
that God ‘‘will strip her naked and . . . make her desolate” (Hos. 2:3; cf. also 
Jer. 10:25; 41:22 LXX; Mic. 3:3; see Nah. 3:4-5, 15 with reference to Nineveh). 
This prophecy was fulfilled when Babylon conquered Jerusalem. 

This imagery is now reapplied to the desolation of the Babylonian harlot. 
Perhaps three metaphors have been combined in the description: Babylon’s 
nakedness is exposed like that of a whore, she is devoured like a victim of a 
fierce beast, and she is burned like a city.!!8 The political side of the ungodly 
world system will turn against the heart of the social-economic-religious side 
and destroy it. How does this begin to happen? The multitudes over which 
Babylon rules (v 15) are tumed against Babylon by the political forces. The 
drying up of the Euphrates’ waters in 16:12 is a picture of how the multitudes 
of Babylon’s religious and economic adherents throughout the world (also por- 
trayed as ‘‘waters” here in 17:15) become disloyal to it. “The kings of the earth” 
(vv 16-18) dissuade Babylon’s innumerable economic-religious followers from 
remaining loyal to her.!!9 The disenchantment with Babylon is a prelude to her 
judgment by the kings (described in v 16) and the final judgment itself. Likewise, 
in 16:12 the invasion of kings follows the drying up of the waters. 

Why do the kings and multitudes who turn against Babylon in ch, 17 then 
mourn over her destruction in 18:9ff.? Perhaps the ‘‘kings” of 18:9-10 are other 
rulers not included in the ten kings of ch. 17, and perhaps the ‘‘merchants”’ of 
18:11ff. are not included in the multitudes of 17:15. Both groups may have 


118. Farrer, Revelation, 186-87. 
119. Following the view of LaRondelle, “Biblical Concept of Armageddon,”’ 27-30. 
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remained loyal to Babylon and then mourned over her demise. On the other 
hand, those mourning in ch. 18 may be the same ones who turned against the 
whore in ch. 17. They moum because they now realize that through their 
destruction of Babylon they have destroyed their own economic base. 

The object of this destruction includes the apostate church, which has 
“fornicated” by cooperating with the idolatrous economic system (see on 2:14, 
20-22). Their leader has even been referred to under the image of a harlot 
(2:2-22). Her followers will have ‘‘the shame of nakedness manifested” (3:17- 
18; 16:15). “They will eat her flesh” (ttc otpxac adtiic d&yovtat) recalls 
Jezebel’s destiny: ‘“‘they . . . will eat the flesh of Jezebel (xatapéyovtar. . . thc 
odpxac "TeCé&Ber).” Jezebel’s destruction likewise happened according to the 
“word of the Lord” (4 Kgdms. 9:36), as in Rev. 17:17.!20 

There are additional parallels between the OT Jezebel and the Babylonian 
harlot, which further links the latter to the false prophetess Jezebel of the church 
at Thyatira:!2! (1) Before her death the OT Jezebel ‘‘colored her eyes and 
adomed her head” like the harlot of Revelation 17 (4 Kgdms. 9:30). (2) Both 
are queens (1 Kgs. 16:31; Rev. 17:1-2, 18; 18:7). (3) Both seduce people (1 Kgs. 
21:25; Rev. 17:2; cf. Rev. 2:20, 22). (4) Both are guilty of fornication, especially 
in the figurative sense of sinful intercourse with idols by worshiping them instead 
of the true God (2 Kgs. 9:22; 2 Chron. 21:13; Rev. 17:1-2, 5; cf. Rev. 2:20-22; 
for further textual comparisons and discussion see also on Rev. 2:14, 20). 
(5) Both deceive people by sorceries (2 Kgs. 9:22; Rev. 18:23). (6) Both seek 
greedily for economic prosperity (1 Kings 21; Rev. 18:11-19). (7) Both per- 
secute and kill the saints (1 Kgs. 18:4; 19:2; Rev. 17:6). (8) In both situations 
a remnant refuses to participate in the harlot’s sins (1 Kgs. 18:18a; 19:18; 2 Kgs. 
9:22; Rev. 17:14b). (9) God avenges on both the blood of his servants shed by 
them (2 Kgs. 9:7; Rev. 19:2). (10) The destruction of both occurs quickly (2 Kgs. 
9:33-35; Rev. 18:10, 17, 19). (11) God judges the followers of both (1 Kgs. 
18:40; 2 Kgs. 10:19; Rev. 18:9-11; cf. Rev. 2:23). 

Some commentators have limited the reference of the “harlot” only to the 
apostate church, especially because Ezekiel 23 and the other OT references 
mentioned above pertain only to apostate Israel’s judgment. Furthermore, apos- 
tate Israel is often referred to as a “harlot” in the OT (e.g., 2 Chron. 21:11; 
Ezek. 16:15, 17, 28, 35, 41; 23:1-21, 44; Isa. 1:21; 57:3; Jer. 2:20; 3:1; 13:27; 
Hos. 2:2-5; 4:12, 15, 18; 5:4; 9:1; Mic. 1:7). Indeed, the portrait of the whore 
throughout Revelation 17 draws also from the depiction of Israel as a harlot in 
Jer. 2:20-4:30:122 there Judah is a harlot (2:20) with ‘‘a harlot’s forehead” (3:3) 
who causes sin in others (2:33). On her ‘‘skirts is found the lifeblood of the 


120. Mauro, Patmos Visions, 490, D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengance. 439, and Ruiz, Ezekiel 
in the Apocalypse, 367, see a connection between the 4 Kgdms. text and Rev. 17:16. 

121. The majority of parallels are based on the graduate research of H. Okayama at Gordon- 
Conwell Theological Seminary. 
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innocent” (2:34), her “dress [is] in scarlet,” she ‘decorates herself with orna- 
ments of gold’’ (4:30), and her lovers will despise her and try to kill her (4:30). 

Israel is called a harlot because, though she is married by faith to Yahweh, 
she has spiritual intercourse with idols. But the prophets also used “harlot” of 
other ungodly nations (Isa. 23:15-18; Nah. 3:4-5, though 4QpNah 3.4 [Garcia 
Martinez, ed.] applies the Nahum text to the apostate leaders of Jerusalem). The 
“harlot’’ metaphor has the essential idea of an illicit relationship, whether that 
be religious, economic, political, or a combination of these. In both Nah. 3:4-5 
and especially Isa. 23:15-18 Nineveh and Tyre are called harlots because they 
cause ruin and uncleanness among the nations by economically dominating them 
and influencing them by their idolatry (see note on 17:2).!23 Furthermore, the 
whore in Revelation 17 is called ‘Babylon the Great,” which refers to the proud 
pagan city in Daniel 4. Therefore, Babylon refers both to the pagan world and 
the apostate church that cooperates with that world. 

That “Babylon the Great” is the entire corrupt economic-religious system 
and not merely the apostate church is also apparent from the references to 
Babylon in chs. 14, 16, and 18 (see on 14:8; 16:18-21; 17:4-6, 18; ch. 18). While 
the unbelieving sector of the church may cooperate with the world’s persecution 
of the true remnant within, the persecutors mentioned elsewhere are also part 
of the wider pagan, ungodly political and economic-religious system (see on 
2:9-10; 6:9-11; 12:11; 13:9-10, 15-18; 17:6; 18:24; 19:2). Nevertheless, John’s 
overriding concern is to warm the churches about compromise with this system 
so that they will not be judged with it.!24 The pagan system in John’s time was 
not merely Roman society and the emperor cult but also the culture of Asia 
Minor and similar places, which was dominated by pagan trade guilds with their 
patron deities. The overlap between the apostate segment of the church and the 
wider antagonistic pagan system is presupposed in 18:4ff., where those on the 
verge of compromise are exhorted to “come out of her.” This is an allusion to 
Isa. 48:20; 52:11; Jer. 50:8; and 51:6, where Israel is exhorted to come out of 
impure Babylon when the time for the restoration of Jerusalem has come. 

Apostate Israel of the first and following centuries also composes Babylon 
but does not exhaust it by itself.125 Nevertheless, unbelieving Israel's partial 
inclusion in Babylon also accounts for some of the allusions to OT references 
to Israel as a harlot and its impending judgment. Furthermore, apostate Israel 
performed her share of persecution together with past and present pagan oppres- 
sors of the faithful remnant (Matt. 21:33-42; 23:29-35; Acts 7:51-52; see above 
on 2:9-10; 3:9). 

Therefore, though most past commentators have tended to identify Baby- 
lon solely with ungodly Roman culture, or the apostate church, or apostate 
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Israel,!26 it is better to see these identifications as not mutually exclusive. 
Nevertheless, the wicked religious-economic culture of the evil Roman world 
system is the focus, and the apostate church and unbelieving Israel are included 
inasmuch as they have become part of that sinful world system. 

In 4 Ezra 15:46-63 “Asia” is said to have had ‘a share in the glamour of Babylon” 
(.e., Rome) and to have imitated “‘that hateful harlot” by having “decked out your 
daughters in harlotry” and “killed my chosen people,” while celebrating over its misdeeds 
in drunkenness. As a result, God would cause them to “‘eat their own flesh . . . and drink 
their own blood” and would lead others to ‘‘wreck the hateful city” and to “bum with 
fire” the land. This reference supports the notion that Asia was thought of as part of the 
ungodly economic-religious system of the Roman-Babylonian harlot, which would de- 
serve judgment along with Rome. 

In Jewish writings Babylon is also metaphorical for the corrupt world system (see 
above on 14:8). Perhaps Lev. 21:9 contributed to the picture of the burning of the harlot, 
since there “the daughter of any priest, if she profanes herself by harlotry . . . , shall be 
bumed with fire.” This would especially be an appropriate allusion to apply to that part 
of Babylon composed of compromisers within the church, which is a “kingdom of 
priests” (1:6; 5:10). 

In this respect it is not coincidental that in the LXX predominantly the high priest’s 
garments and sometimes parts of the sanctuary are also described as adorned with “gold, 
purple, scarlet, linen, and [precious] stones,” the identical combination of words used to 
describe the Babylonian harlot’s attire in Rev. 17:4 and 18:16 (ypvodc, nopobpa, xd2x1Vv0O¢, 
Biacos, and Ai@og in Rev. 17:4 {omitting Bboooc] and 18:16, and in Exod. 25:3-7; 28:5-9; 
28:15-20; 35:6; 36:9-12; 36:15-21 LXX; cf. likewise, though with omission of Ai@oc, Exod. 
26:31-32, 36; 28:33-34[29-30]; 31:4; 36:31[32]-32[33]; 37:3-5; cf. 2 Chron. 2:13[14]). 
Some of these materials are used in the high priest’s cap, which was to be ‘“‘on Aaron’s 
forehead continually so that they may find favor before the Lorn,” and on the cap was to 
be written “Holiness to the Lorp” (Exod. 28:29[28]-34; 36:31[32]-38[40]), the perfect 
antithesis to the name ‘Mother of Harlots and of the Abominations of the Earth” written on 
the forehead of the woman in Rev. 17:5. This background serves to enforce the contrast 
between the city-whore and the city-bride of Christ, since the latter is also ‘“‘adorned with 
every kind of precious stone,” and “gold,” and twelve stones, the list of which is based on 
the description of the high priest’s garment in Exod. 28:17-20 (see below on 21:18-21). In 
addition, Ezek. 16:13ff. portrays Israel as an apostate harlot “adomed with gold and silver 
... and fine linen, silk and embroidered cloth,”’ an OT text applied to the Babylonian harlot’s 
attire in Rev. 18:16. In the light of the Exodus and possible Ezekiel background, perhaps the 
whore also represents the false Jewish “synagogue of Satan” (see on 2:9; 3:9), in antithesis 
to the true temple portrayed in ch. 21. 

The words xfpata (“homs”) and 6npiov (“beast”) are neuter nominative abso- 
lutes, while the following obto1 (“these”) is masculine. A plausible reason for the change 
to masculine is that the writer conceives of persons behind the images of homs and 
beast.!27 Alternatively, the unusual nominative absolutes and the exceptional change from 
neuter to masculine may be grammatical irregularities serving subtly to draw attention 
to the presence of an OT allusion (to Dan. 7:7), especially the change in gender (though 
neither of these features is present in the Daniel text). Indeed, a change from neuter to 
masculine in 17:3 appears to have been a device intimating allusion to the same OT text. 


126. Typical of some past commentators is Pieters, Lamb, Woman and Dragon, 263-74, who 
considers the possibility that Babylon is to be identified with the apostate church, but opts instead 
only for imperial pagan Rome. 

127. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 328. 


The invasion of the Roman Empire by the Goths and Huns in the fifth and sixth 
centuries are not fulfillments of but only illustrations and adumbrations of the last conflict 
narrated in Rev. 17:16. Chilton argues that Rome's destruction of Jerusalem fulfills the 
description of Rev. 17:16-17: Rome seduced Israel into idolatry and then betrayed Israel 
by destroying it.!28 But Jerusalem never accepted Roman idolatry, and that was, in fact, 
a major reason that Jerusalem was destroyed. Furthermore, Jerusalem was never a full- 
fledged ally with Rome. Of course, the two were ultimately on the same spiritual side in 
their opposition to the church, but what is portrayed in Revelation 17 is a much stronger 
spiritual, political, and economic alliance than Jerusalem ever had with Rome. 

17 The beast and his allies will overthrow Babylon “‘because” (yap) God 
will inspire them to do so. God will “put into their hearts to perform his 
purpose.” !29 The sense of the past tense 4Swxev is equivalent to that of a Hebrew 
prophetic perfect, emphasizing the certainty of the future fulfillment. The greater 
purpose of the coalition of the ten kings and the beast is to topple Babylon. Just 
as God ultimately causes the persecution of the saints throughout history (e.g., 
6:1-11; 13:5-10) and at the end of time (Ezek. 38:4-13; Zech. 14:2), so he will 
cause the political forces of evil to attack and destroy Babylon. God executes 
his will through the ‘‘hearts” of both the righteous and the unrighteous (see 
further below). This must be construed not as mere divine “‘permission’”’ but as 
divine causation. !30 

God inspires such activity so that “the words of God will be fulfilled.” 
This refers not only to the prophecy in Revelation 17 but also to the prophecy 
in Daniel 7, which Revelation 17 develops. Likewise, the declaration in Rev. 
10:7 that ‘‘the mystery of God is completed” refers to an unexpected form of 
OT prophetic fulfillment, especially from Daniel. Here the unexpected aspect 
of the fulfillment is that the kingdom of evil unknowingly will begin to destroy 
itself by battling against itself and destroying its own economic-religious foun- 
dation (as in 10:7; see on 17:5, 7 for the use of votriptov in connection with 
unexpected fulfillment; see also on 17:16). Only inspiration from God could 
cause them to commit such a shortsighted and foolish act. At the end of history 
God will cause ‘‘Satan to rise up against himself and be divided so that he cannot 
stand but will have an end” (Mark 3:26).!3! 

Old Testament prophecy did not foresee in such detail the events leading up to the 
close of the age but only generally expected that God, or his Messiah, would decisively 
defeat all the forces of evil at a climactic battle at the very end. It is true that Dan. 2:41-43 
speaks of the end-time kingdom of evil as ‘‘a divided kingdom,” but what this means 
precisely is not clear. It is also true that Dan. 11:40-43 refers to evil nations fighting 
against one another, but Revelation 17 does not picture nations opposing one another or 
even civil war, but envisions a unified world system in which the political-military side 
will turn against the religious-economic side and destroy it. It would have been unex- 
pected from the OT perspective that God would commence defeating the unified world 
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kingdom of evil at history’s end by making that kingdom divide within itself and fight 
itself, even before Chnst would appear to defeat it. 

It could also be argued on the basis of Ezek. 38:21; Hag. 2:22; and Zech. 14:13 
that eschatological civil war was clearly revealed in the OT as part of the demise of evil 
and therefore should not be considered part of the “mystery” (see on 17:17). But these 
prophecies refer simply to God’s enemies “raising their sword [or hand] against one 
another.” The details of the civil war are vague, and this is what Revelation 17 elaborates 
on in more clarity. Indeed, the evil kingdom’s destruction of its own economic-religious 
power base, which apparently does not attempt to defend itself in the attack, is ironic 
and unforeseen in the OT. 

Of course, civil war occurs throughout the ages and is an anticipation of the final 
civil war. The OT also predicts civil war among the forces of evil at the close of the age 
(Ezek. 38:21; Hag. 2:22; Zech. 14:13). The final civil war, according to Rev. 17:16-17, 
is on an escalated scale, since Babylon represents the universal economic-religious system 
throughout the earth. Contributing to the picture of war among former allies are the 
prophecies from Ezek. 16:37-41 and Ezek. 23:22-29 47 that harlot Israel's illicit lovers 
(idolatrous nations) will turn against her and destroy her. Following the same pattern as 
Rev. 17:14-16, 4 Ezra 13:30-38 predicts that there will be civil war among wicked nations 
and that they will then unite to “fight against” God’s Son when he comes. 

Some mss. (8? 2329 pc) have roijcar thy yy@uTy avtov (“to do their purpose”) 
instead of novjoai thy yay adtod (“to do his purpose”). This changes the verse to 
mean that God put into the hearts of the kings to do their own purpose and not his. This 
tones down a little the sovereignty of God even over sinful actions, which the orginal 
text emphasizes. The scribes apparently felt it inappropriate to identify God's holy 
purposes with the sinful purposes of the followers of the beast. 

The omission of xai novijom piav yvaunv is a classic example of a scribe 
accidentally jumping from the first xa1 to the following xo and continuing to copy from 
there (so A 2329 pe latt). The change from Sotvan tiv Pacveiav adtav to Sovvan THY 
Baouerav avtw (A 1854*) is the result of unintentional dittography of the following ta. 

For the notion of God executing his will through the “‘hearts” of both saints and 
the ungodly see with respect to the former especially 2 Chron. 30:12, as well as 1 Kgs. 
10:24; Ezra 7:27; Neh. 2:12; 7:5; Jer. 32:40; for the latter see also Exod. 4:21; 7:3; 9:12; 
10:1; 14:4, 8; 2 Chron. 36:22-23; Ezra 1:1; Acts 2:23; 4:27-28. 

6 Mbyos ouvetedéo@n (“the word was fulfilled’) is used of the fulfillment of God’s 
prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar’s judgment (so Dan. 4:33 Theod.; LXX has teAeo@r\cetat). 
tekeCBToovtat of Adyor (“the words should be fulfilled”) in Rev. 17:17 is similar. The 
substitution of tedec@wow for teXec8tioovtat (so 1006 1611 1841 2030 IR*) is insignif- 
icant since the subjunctive could function like the future, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse. 
Later scribes, however, may have changed the subjunctive to future because the subjunc- 
tive seemed inappropriate in a context speaking of the future. 


18 “The woman” is interpreted to be “the great city, which has 
sovereignty over the kings of the earth.” She includes the entire evil economic- 
religious system of the world throughout history. She receives power from the 
devil himself. Her economic-religious influence formerly even extended over 
the political realm (“the kings of the earth”). But their loyalty will shift toward 
the beast and they will become antagonistic toward her in the end time. That 
the “‘woman” has sovereignty over the world demonstrates that she must be 
identified more broadly than merely with unbelieving Jerusalem or the apostate 
church. Likewise, 18:23 reveals her universal nature by describing her as one 
who has ‘“‘deceived all the nations” (so also 14:8; 17:2; 18:3, 9). 
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Sib. Or. 3.63-82 foretells an end-time ruler who will be “from the stock of Sebaste 
Beliar” (likely the Roman line of emperors) and who will deceive people. After his reign, 
“the world will be under the dominion of a woman, obeying her every behest’; she “will 
reign over the whole world.” Sib. Or 8.190-205 refers to the same woman as “the 
abominable woman [who] reigns,” in direct connection with mention of “Rome,” Roman 
tyrants, and the retum of the Nero myth (8.170-89). Sometimes Jewish sources referred 
to Rome as “the great city of Rome”’ (b. Sanhedrin 21b; b. Pesahim 118b). This points 
further to the identification of the woman with Rome. 

Chilton and other preterists argue that Jerusalem is the woman who “reigns over 
the kings of the earth” in that she had a spiritual rule over them given by God (so Exod. 
19:6). When she was faithful, the world was at peace, and when she was unfaithful, the 
world was in chaos.!32 But this does not take into consideration the Apocalypse’s 
description of Babylon, whose vast spiritual influence over the world (14:8; 17:1-6; 
18:2-3, 9) is explained primarily in concrete economic terms (so ch. 18). The OT and 
Jewish texts adduced by Ford (Pss. 48:2-3; 50:2; Isa. 2:2-4; Lam. 1:1: 2:15; Mic. 4:1-3; 
Zech, 14:16-21; Midr. Rab. Gen. 59:5; Midr. Rab. Exod. 23:10)!33 are an unpersuasive 
attempt to support the idea of Jerusalem’s overwhelming spiritual and economic influence 
over the whole earth throughout the ages. It is also fatal to the preterist view that the 
influence of Jerusalem was at its lowest in the two centuries preceding a.p. 70, whereas 
Babylon's demise in Revelation 17-18 is an immediate fall from great power and 
prosperity. 

Some commentators attempt unsuccessfully to distinguish the Babylon of ch. 17 
from the Babylon of ch. 18.!34 

“The kings of the earth” may be the same as the “kings from the east” in 16:12, 
the “‘kings of the whole inhabited earth” in 16:14, and the “ten kings” in 17:12ff. If the 
kings of 16:12 and 16:14 are to be distinguished, which is unlikely, then so also should 
the kings of 17:12-17 and 17:18.!35 


Asummary of the parallels and differences between, on the one hand, the women 
of chs. 12, 19, 21 and, on the other, the woman of ch. 17 reveals the intention 
to contrast Babylon with the people of God: (1) One is a pure bride and a mother 
of legitimate children, while the other is an impure whore. (2) Parallel intro- 
ductory phraseology is used in 17:1 and 21:9-10 to introduce respectively the 
whore and the Lamb’s bride. (3) Babylon is dressed in bejeweled attire and 
“clothed in linen” (so 17:4; 18:16), which hides her corruption, in contrast to 
the Lamb’s bride, who is adorned in costly jewels (21:2, 9-23) and “clothes 
herself in bright, pure linen,” which respectively reveals the glorious reflection 
of God’s presence and ‘“‘the righteous deeds of the saints” (19:8; cf. especially 
17:4 and 21:19: “gilded” or ‘‘adomed with precious stone’). (4) Both are 
persecuted mothers (17:5, 16; ch. 12). (5) The woman of ch. 12 is delivered, 
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but the woman in ch. 17 is destroyed. (6) One woman has her security ‘‘in 
heaven” (12:1) and the other in the multitudes and the “kings of the earth” 
(17:15, 18). (7) Babylon is seen in a “desert” and referred to as a “‘city,’’ which 
is likewise true of the woman in ch. 12 and the Lamb’s bride (19:7-8; 21:2, 10). 

Well over half of the OT allusions in ch. 17 are from Daniel, most from 
Daniel 7, with a significant number from Daniel 4 conceptually supplementing 
those from Daniel 7. Daniel 7 provides the overarching framework for Revela- 
tion 17, not only of structure but also of thought, since the allusions are used 
with varying degrees of respect for their OT contexts. This is important because 
it emphasizes even more that Revelation 17 is developing the prophetic scenario 
of Daniel 7. 

In this respect, Revelation 17 reveals the ironic or unexpected manner in 
which Daniel 7 will be fulfilled. The use of pvotipiov (“mystery”’) from Daniel 
2 (and 4) underscores the “mysterious” manner of eschatological fulfillment of 
Daniel 7 (and Daniel 2), which involves not only the unexpected manner of 
Babylon’s demise at the hands of her own allies (see on 17:5, 7, 16) but also 
the defeat of the beast and his colleagues at the hands of a slain Lamb, who has 
unexpectedly risen again to guide history to this victorious culmination. The 
reversal of language from Dan. 7:21 in Rev. 17:14 highlights this mysterious 
fulfillment. !36 


SAINTS WHO DO NOT COMPROMISE WITH THE 
IDOLATROUS WORLD ARE TO REJOICE OVER GOD’S 
JUDGMENT OF IT BECAUSE THIS DEMONSTRATES THE 
INTEGRITY OF THEIR FAITH AND GOD’S JUSTICE AND 
GLORY AND LEADS TO GOD’S CONSUMMATE REIGN AND 
UNION WITH HIS PEOPLE (18:1-19:10) 


The angel promised in 17:1 that he would show the seer ‘‘the judgment of the 
great whore sitting on many waters.’”’ This judgment was portrayed in only one 
verse in ch. 17 (17:16), but the angel’s promise is fulfilled in detail throughout 
ch, 18. The beast and his allies first had to be portrayed in ch. 17, since the 
woman’s importance and influence could not be fully understood except in her 
relationship to the beast. Ch. 17 focuses on what precipitates the woman's fall 
in ch. 18 (so 17:16-17 develops 16:12-13). 18:1-19:6 (or 18:1-19:8) then por- 
trays only Babylon’s demise itself, as a continuation of the vision begun in 17:3 
(in development of 16:14-21 and of the main point announced in 17:1). The 
judgment of Babylon was narrated briefly in 17:16, and now in ch. 18 is shown 


136. For more detailed examination of allusions in ch. 17 see Beale, Use of Daniel, 249-67, 
against Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 292-378, who argues against a dominant Danielic frame- 
work. For qualifications, however, of the nature and extent of Danielic influence in ch. 17, see Beale, 
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an enlarged picture of the results of that judgment.!37 That Babylon’s demise is 
continued from ch. 17 is indicated formally by the verbal repetition of 17:2 in 
18:3 (see below). Chs. 17 and 18 together are a development of the initial 
announcement of Babylon’s fall in 14:8. The lament sections in 18:9-19 may 
follow OT models of funeral dirges and serve to enforce the curse involved in 
Babylon’s coming judgment.!38 

The events depicted in ch. 18 are not in chronological order but may be 
outlined in the following way: (1) the fall of Babylon is predicted (vv 1-3); 
(2) God's people are exhorted to separate from Babylon before her judgment, 
lest they suffer with her (vv 4-8); (3) those cooperating with Babylon will lament 
after her judgment (vv 9-19); and (4) the faithful will rejoice over her judgment 
once it is accomplished (vv 20-24). 

19:1-6 (perhaps including vv 7 and 8) continues to emphasize Babylon’s 
fall and is the conclusion to ch. 18. In this light the structure of the whole section 
can be broadly outlined in the following chiastic manner: 


The coming judgment as a basis for exhorting saints to leave Babylon (18:1-8) 
kings lament Babylon’s fall (18:9-10) 
merchants lament Babylon’s fall (18:11-17a) 
mariners Jament Babylon’s fall (18:17b-19) 
The coming judgment as a basis for exhorting saints to rejoice and for glorify- 
ing God (18:20—19:6[-8])!39 


The logic of the segment moves progressively in that the declaration of Babylon’s 
coming punishment is the basis successively for exhorting saints to escape Babylon 
lest they be judged with her (18:1-8), for Babylon’s allies to lament because they 
perceive their own demise (vv 9-19), for the saints’ rejoicing (vv 20-24), and for 
the climactic glorifying God as just (19:1-6 [-8]). The central reason that Babylon 
and her allies are punished is their idolatrous confidence in the security of the world, 
which is elaborated representatively in the central part of the chiasm through a list 
of typical trade goods, which form the basis of economic security (18:11-17a). The 
chiastic structure is reinforced by ch. 18 ending (vv 21-23) as it was introduced 
(v 2): Babylon’s judgment will leave it “‘deserted and forgotten.” !40 


137. Cf. A. Y. Collins, “Revelation 18,”" 189, who refers to 17:1-19:10 as an appendix to 
the seven bowls, explaining the significance of the bowls. 

138. Cf. Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity, 284-85, Keener, [VP Bible Background 
Commentary, 807. 

139. For similar chiastic arrangements see Farrer, Revelation, 189; Fiorenza, Revelation: 
Vision of a Just World, 98-99; Giblin, Revelation, 166-71; Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 338-43, 
who extends the last segment from 19:1 to 19:8 instead of to 19:6, which is plausible. His broad 
arrangement is as follows: A (18:1-3): an angel pronounces judgment on Babylon; B (18:4-20): a 
voice from heaven predicts the fall of Babylon; A! (18:21-24): an angel pronounces judgment on 
Babylon; B! (19:1-8) voices in heaven praise God for the fall of Babylon. For another possible, 
though less viable, chiastic arrangement of ch. 18 see Strand, ‘Some Modalities of Symbolic Usage 
in Revelation 18.” 

140. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 217. 
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The consensus of opinion among commentators is that “‘Babylon”’ in ch. 18 is to be 
identified with “Babylon” in ch. 17, But some have attempted to distinguish the two on the 
basis of the following differences: (1) “after these things” at the beginning of ch. 18 is 
thought to designate that the events of that chapter come after those of ch. 17, where Babylon 
has already fallen; (2) chs. 17 and 18 portray different destroyers of Babylon, (3) different 
responses to the destructions, and (4) different identifications for Babylon: inch. 17 Babylon 
is a religious system, while ch. 18 envisions Babylon as a commercial system. These 
differences are superficial and not a basis for distinguishing the Babylons of the two 
chapters. Detailed responses are found in the comments throughout chs. 17 and 18. On (1) 
see also on 1:19 and 4:1 and pp. 152-70 above. On (3) see on 18:9 and 17:16.!4! 


An Angel Announces Babylon’s Judgment and Its Severe Effects, 
Which Will Come Because of Babylon’s Idolatrous Seduction of 
People (18:1-3) 


1 As throughout the book, pet& tatta (“after these things’’) refers to the 
temporal order of the visions from the seer’s viewpoint, not to a chronological 
order of events in history (see on 4:1 and p. 163 above). The descending angel 
may be but is not necessarily the same one that introduced the vision in 17:1. 
His ‘‘great authority” confirms the validity of the following message of judg- 
ment. The concluding reference to the aura of the angel’s “glory” emphasizes 
his attribute of authority (Hebrew kabéd is translated as 56€a in LXX, where it 
sometimes refers to a particular attribule of God and sometimes alludes to the 
sum of God’s attributes). 

“The earth shone with a light from the glory around” God when Ezekiel 
saw a vision of the end-time restoration of Israel to its land and temple (Ezek. 
43:2, also in conjunction with a loud “‘voice,” as in Rev. 18:1-2). This OT text 
provides an appropriate allusion to introduce a chapter in which a major theme 
will be exhortation to God’s true people to separate from the world and be 
restored to the Lord (see on 18:4).!42 The appearance of the descending angel 
may be a christophany comparable to appearances of ‘“‘the angel of the Lorp”’ 
in the OT (see on 10:1), since Ezekiel speaks of God's glory. The portrayal is 
similar to that of the luminous angelic appearance in 10:1, which is likely a 
christophany. That the angel is Christ is confirmed by the fact that every ascrip- 
tion of “glory” to a heavenly figure in the Apocalypse refers to either God or 
Christ (God in 4:9, 11; 5:13; 7:12; 11:13; 14:7; 15:8; 16:9; 19:1; 21:11, 23; 
Christ in 1:6; 5:12-13)!43 and by 21:23: “the glory of God illumined it (the new 


141. See also Dyer, “Identity of Babylon,” 316. who evaluates the views of those distin- 
guishing Babylon in Revelation 17 and 18 and concludes convincingly that the identity of Babylon 
“must be the same for both chapters,” especially since both depict the same ultimate destroyer (God) 
and means of destruction (fire) and affirm the same character of Babylon as an ungodly city. For a 
review of source theories for ch. 18 and arguments against their plausibility see A. Y. Collins, 
“Revelation 18," 187-88. 

142. So also Caird, Revelation, 222. 

143. Following Mulholland, Revelation, 284. 
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Jerusalem], and the lamp of it is the Lamb.” But it is still possible that the figure 
in 18:1 is a mere angel reflecting the divine glory. 

Sweet suggests that the allusion in 18:1 anticipates the vision beginning 
in 21:10, which is based on Ezekiel 40-48. The desolation of Babylon thus 
prepares the way for God to dwell in the new creation.!44 This suggestion is 
confirmed by the allusion in both 18:1 and 21:23 to Ezek. 43:2, or perhaps 21:23 
just develops the allusion in 18:1. At any rate, the allusion in 18:1 to the divine 
glory in the new temple of Ezekiel 40-48 is a fitting anticipation of the full 
revelation of divine glory illuminating the temple-city in Rev. 21:10ff. 

2 The angel ‘cried out in a strong voice” (Expatev év ioxupa dwovij 
Myov), highlighting further the authority of the announcement of Babylon's fall, 
the narration of which follows throughout the chapter. Likewise, wherever an 
angel approaches and then ‘“‘cries out in a great voice” (xp&Cw, davéw, or Ayo 
with o@vfj eyaAn), this underscores a subsequent authoritative pronouncement 
(7:2, 10; 10:3; 14:7, 9, 15; 19:17). The authoritative nature of the announcement 
is stressed here, as elsewhere, to encourage the readers concerning the certainty 
of the message's fulfillment, whether it concems their salvation or the judgment 
of the wicked. The angel is more glorious than Babylon (v 1) and is an authority 
more compelling than Babylon. His glorious appearance and loud voice are 
meant to get the attention of any who are in danger of falling under the spell of 
Babylon. !45 

The encouragement to the readers comes from the assurance that God will 
judge their persecutors (see on 18:6, 20, 24; 19:2-3). The repeated announcement 
of Babylon’s fall beginning in 14:8 accentuates the certainty of her judgment 
(see on 14:8 for ‘‘fallen, fallen is Babylon the Great,” an allusion to Isa. 21:9). 
So inevitable is Babylon’s judgment that only its results are narrated. The 
certainty of the judgment is underlined further by the narration of those results 
in the past tense, as if it has already happened (with the sense of the Hebrew 
prophetic perfect). The assurance of worldwide Babylon’s fall in the future is 
rooted in the fact that the fall of old Babylon was predicted in the same way, 
and the fulfillment came to pass; John believes that God will continue to act in 
the future as he had acted in the past.146 The prophecy and fulfillment of 
Babylon's past fall is viewed as a historical pattern pointing forward to the fall 
of a much larger Babylon. 

V 2b explains Babylon’s desolate condition resulting from her judgment. 
Isa. 21:9 may still be mind since the full text of that verse is “fallen, fallen is 
Babylon, and all her images and idols have been crushed.” God’s judgment 
here in the Apocalypse reveals Babylon’s devilish nature, which she has been 
able to mask behind idolatry in order to attract and deceive her devotees 
throughout the ages. Jer. 27:39 LXX (a text with affinities to the Isaiah allusions 


144. Sweet, Revelation, 266. 
145. So Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 166. 
146. Cf. Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 487, on 19:1. 
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behind v 2b noted below) describes Babylon’s desolate condition after judgment 
by linking idolatry with the demonic realm, as in Rev. 2:20, 24 and 9:20: “idols 
will dwell in the islands, and the daughters of sirens [demonic creatures, half- 
woman and half-bird] will dwell in it.”!47 Babylon’s identification with the 
devil, the beast, and the false prophet is made clear, since both they and she 
possess “unclean spirits” and “demons” (cf. 16:13-14 with 18:2). 

It is above all the destructive effect of Babylon’s judgment that will be 
revealed. The destiny of that which is truly demonic can only ultimately be final 
judgment. The description of desolation most approximates the similar portrayal 
of Babylon’s and Edom’s judgment in Isa. 13:21 and 34:11, 14. These judgments 
are viewed as typological anticipations of universal Babylon’s judgment at the 
end of history. The final stripping away of Babylon’s luxurious facade (17:4; 
18:16) reveals her skeleton, within which sit only demonic birdlike creatures. 
Jewish interpretation of the creatures in Isa. 13:21 and 34:11, 14 understood 
them to be demonic.!48 This final revelation shows that the demonic realm has 
been Babylon’s guiding force. 

‘‘A dwelling of demons and a lair for every unclean spirit, for every unclean bird, and 
for every unclean beast” (xatoxntripiov Sayloviov xai ovAaxt) mavtdg mvebpatosg 
dxaddptov xa dvAaxt mavtdg dpvéov dxabdptov xai pvAaxt) navtdc anpiov 
&xaddptov) recalls Baruch 4:35 (Babylon “will be inhabited by demons [xatovnnOricetar 
bn6 Sapoviwv] for a great time”) and Isa. 13:21-22 (“and wild beasts |@npia] will rest there 
... and monsters . . . and demons [Saip6via] will dance there; and satyrs [half-human and 
half-goat demonic beings] will dwell there; and hedgehogs will make nests in their houses’’). 
Isa. 34:11, 13-14 is virtually identical except for the addition of “birds will dwell in it... 
and ravens will dwell in it” (xatoxtioovow év avti pve... xai xdpaxes oixtcouciv 
€v avti). Cf. also Zeph. 2:14-15; Jer. 9:11; 50:39 (27:39).149 

Not coincidentally the citation of ‘fallen, fallen is Babylon the Great” in Rev. 
14:8 from Isa. 21:9 and Dan. 4:30 (Theod, LXX; 4:27 in MT) is followed closely by an 
allusion to Isa. 34:10 (Rev. 14:11). Both there and here in 18:2 Isaiah 34 is called on to 
portray the condition of judgment into which Babylon or her followers has fallen. (Pesikta 
de Rab Kahana 7.11-12 and Pesikta Rabbati 17 apply the judgment of Isa. 34:11 to 
Rome.) For further analysis of the phrase “Babylon the Great’? from Daniel 4 see on 
14:8 and 17:5. Itis noteworthy that the only other LXX occurrence of the phrase ‘‘Babylon 
the Great’’ besides Daniel 4 is in a few mss. in Isa. 21:9 (so LKX mss. 88 and 301). 

The word ovAaxt does not refer to a prison as such but is likely intended to be 
synonymous with “habitation” (xatotxntripiov) in the preceding phrase.!5° In addition 


147. Swete, Apocalypse, 227, also sees the ‘“‘demons’’ of Rev. 18:2 as connected with idols; 
so also Test. Jud. 23:1-2, concerning which see on 18:23. 

148. On Isa. 13:21: Targ. Isa. 13:21; Midr. Rab. Lev. 5.1; 22.8; Midr, Rab. Gen. 65.15; and 
likely 2 Bar. 10:8. On Isa. 34:11, 14: Targ. Isa. 34:14; Pesikta Rabbati 17.8; Midr. Rab. Lev. 6.6: 
and probably 2 Bar. 10:8; cf. perhaps also Sib. Or. 8.40-49. 

149, Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions, 215-17, contends that Jer. 50(27):39, together 
with Jer. 51:37; Isa. 13:21; and Isa. 34:14, provides the cumulative inspiration for Rev. 18:2b, since 
they all prophesy the destruction and desolation of Babylon with similar language. Fekkes also cites 
a striking parallel to the portrayal of Babylon's judgment in Revelation 17-18 in 4Q179, which 
speaks of Jerusalem. 

150. So also I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 713. RSV and NEB have “haunt,” KJV has “hold,” 
and JB has “‘lodging.* See further Mounce, Revelation, 323. 
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to “prison,” one of the predominate senses of ¢vAax1 in the ancient Greek world and 
in the LXX was “watch” or “guard” (e.g., Ezek. 27:11; Hab. 2:1).!5! This meaning is 
also attested in the NT.!52 In this light and against the background of the OT allusions, 
the word is best rendered in Rev. 18:2 as “‘place of watching” or “haunt.” In confirmation 
of this Dan. 4:25 LXX describes the place of Nebuchadnezzar’s judgment as a gvAcxh 
and a ‘desert place,”” Theod. has “your dwelling (xatovxia) will be with the beasts of 
the field.” Dan. 4:25 may even stand as a partial allusion behind Rev. 18:2, since it 
describes the judgment of a Babylonian king and since ‘‘Babylon the Great,” found earlier 
in Rev. 18:2, follows only five verses later in Dan. 4:30, 

Some mss. omit phrases in this verse because a scribe’s eye inadvertently skipped 
from one phrase beginning with ‘and a prison of every” (xai ovAaxt navtdc) to the 
next phrase beginning with the same words. Some omit ‘and a prison of every unclean 
spirit” (1611 pe), others omit ‘and a prison of every unclean bird” (A M4 syPh), and 
others omit ‘‘and a prison of every unclean beast” (& C 051 IN a vg sy" bo Bea). There 
is good external support for the last omission, but the phrase should still be considered 
original since the same scribal error is likely here, though it occurred at an earlicr stage 
of transmission (the clause is included by A 1611 2329 a/ gig [sy® sa Prim]). Schmid 
points out that the originality of all three phrases is also suggested by the fact that each 
is partly allusive to either Isa. 13:21-22 or 34:11, 13-14, both of which include all three 
elements of spirits, birds, and beasts. !53 

3 The cause (tt) of Babylon’s judgment lies in her idolatrous seduction 
of nations and rulers. The nations’ “‘drinking the wine of her immoral passion”’ 
and the kings’ readiness to ‘‘fornicate with her” is not literal immorality but a 
figurative depiction of acceptance of Babylon’s religious and idolatrous 
demands. The nations’ and kings’ cooperation with Babylon ensures their mate- 
nial security (cf. 2:9, 13; 13:16-17). 

An economic interpretation is confirmed by the allusion to sa. 23:17b: 
Tyre ‘‘played the harlot with all the kingdoms of the earth.” Rev. 17:2a (“with 
whom the kings of the earth fornicated’’) also alludes to Isa. 23:17b with the 
same economic sense. The economic interpretation is highlighted by the LXX, 
which substitutes ‘‘she will be a market (éuxdpiov) for all the kingdoms of the 
earth” for the MT’s ‘“‘she played the harlot with all the kingdoms on the face of 
the earth.”” The LXX version is even closer to Rev. 18:3 (note the last clause 
“merchants (€unopot] of the earth became rich’’). Among all the harlot meta- 
phors of the OT, most of which refer to Israel, the one referring to Tyre in Isaiah 
23 is the closest verbally to the Revelation text. That this reference to Tyre is 
in mind is clear from the repeated reference to the Ezekiel 26-28 pronouncement 
of Tyre’s judgment in Rev. 18:9-22 and the specific allusion to Isa. 23:8 in Rev. 
18:23. 

That economic security is in view is clarified by the concluding clause, 
“the merchants (uxopot) became rich because of the power of her luxury.” 154 
100 Gtprivouc could be a descriptive genitive (“luxurious power”) but is more 


151. G. Bertram, TDNT IX, 241-44. 

152. BAGD, 867-68. 

153. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes ll, 143-46, followed 
by Mounce, Revelation, 323; Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 384. 

154. Cf. Robertson, Grammar, 598-99, for éx + genitive = “because.” 
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likely a genitive of source: “power arising from luxury.” This recalls Ezek. 
97:12: “The Carthaginians were your merchants (Eunopot) because of the abun- 
dance of your power (ioytoc)” (cf. also Ezek. 27:33: Tyre “enriched 
[énkottc0.c] all the kings of the earth”). This is the first of many references in 
Revelation 18 to Ezekiel 26-28. 

Economic security would be removed from Babylon’s subjects if they did 
not cooperate with her idolatry. Such security is too great a temptation to resist. 
Therefore, the verb “drank” refers to the willingness of society in the Roman 
Empire to commit itself to idolatry in order to maintain economic security. Once 
one imbibes, the intoxicating influence removes all desire to resist Babylon’s 
destructive influence, blinds one to Babylon’s own ultimate insecurity and to 
God as the source of real security, and numbs one against any fear of coming 
judgment (for these metaphorical meanings of ‘‘drink’”’ see on 14:8). 

Therefore, Babylon will be judged because of her seduction of people into 
idolatry and false economic security. The Roman Empire offered those cooper- 
ating with its idolatry the supposed benefits of the pax Romana (‘‘Roman 
peace’). But in reality the majority of Rome’s subjects provided much more to 
Rome than Rome provided to them; such “‘peace’’ was mainly the political and 
economic stability by which prosperity could continue to be enjoyed by the elite 
that benefited from the system.!55 ‘‘Kings of the earth” are probably best 
understood not only as those in political power at Rome but also as the local 
ruling classes in the different parts of the empire, who benefited from cooperation 
with the political power; perhaps part of the price paid by provincial powers for 
the benefits offered by the Roman whore was exploitation of their own under- 
classes and depletion of the natural resources, from which Rome benefited more 
than even the local elites.156 As ch. 18 will reveal, coercing the nations to trust 
in her purported economic resources, as she herself does, is Babylon’s expression 
of pride and a form of idolatry, which is also answered by condemnation (see 
on vv 7 and 23),!57 


See on 14:8 and 17:2 for amplification of this discussion, for the background in 
Jer. 25:15 and 51:7, and for fuller analysis of the string of genitives in v 3a and of the 
figurative meaning of nopvetw (‘“‘fornicate”) and nopveia (“fornication”). For further 
discussion of otptivog (“luxury”) see on 18:9. For a good illustration of Rome as the 
center of world trade in the first century a.D. see Aelius Aristides, Oratio 26.7, 11-13.158 
a Rome’s reputation of exploitation see on v. 11 below with respect to b. Kiddushin 

9b. 

Sexual lust as a metaphor for immoral financial gain together with wine as a 
picture of influence toward sinful living occurs also in CD 8.4-13, there applied to 
the compromise of Jerusalem’s religious establishment with Rome: “they defiled 
themselves in the ways of lust and in the riches of iniquity . . . they had shameful 
commerce . . . they made themselves strong for the sake of riches and gain. . . they 


155. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 347. 

156, Ibid., 369-72. 

157. So likewise Caird, Revelation, 223. 

158. For a translation of Aristides’ work see Behr, P. Aelius Aristides II. 
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did not keep themselves from the people [Romans?], but lived in license deliberately, 
walking in the way of the wicked, of whom God said, ‘Their wine is the poison of 
serpents. . . . The serpents are the kings of the peoples and their wine is their 


vo 


ways. ... 

The verb rdoutéw (“become rich") is stative (existence in a condition), but the 
aorist tense here likely reflects an aspect of totality, thus altering the overall meaning 
from stative to transformative. The event of entering the state of wealth is thus the focus 
here and with the aorist forms of the same verb in vv 15 and 19,159 

Some copyists mistakenly put plural nentwxa(or)v (‘‘fell,”” & AC 1006* 1611 
1841 2030 MX) or singular nentwxev (“fell,” 1854 2053° 2062 pc) for nénwxav (or 
nenwxaciv, “‘drank,"’ 1006¢ 2329 pc sy; singular nenwxev in P 051 1 2053* al; the 
synonymous singular nexottxev in 2042 pc). The confusion was due to the similarity 
of the words and may have been increased when “wine” was omitted from the 
beginning of the verse (A C 1611). The same confusion of verbs has occurred in 14:8 
(on which see). Schmid and Metzger plausibly point out that ‘‘drank” is demanded by 
the sense of the surrounding phraseology and by the imagery from Jeremiah 25 and 
51.169 The OT background could have provided a motive for changing an original 
“fell” to “drink,”’ but it is unlikely that later scribes would have had the Jeremiah texts 
uppermost in mind. The context of the OT passage also supplies the idea of nations 
falling, which could contradict the reasoning of Schmid and Metzger: immediately after 
the metaphor of drinking, the LXX of Jer. 28:7b (= MT 51:7b) has “‘[the nations] were 
shaken,” and at least one ms. (534) substitutes exeneoov (“‘fell”) for éoaAcvOnoav 
(‘‘were shaken’). 


An Angel Exhorts God’s People to Separate from Cooperation with 
the Babylonian System Lest They Also Suffer Its Just Punishment 
(18:4-8) 


4 The report of Babylon’s coming judgment in the preceding verses is the basis 
for exhorting wavering believers not to participate in the idolatrous system and 
to encourage those not compromising in this way to maintain their faithful 
course. The revelation of Babylon’s sin and punishment should cause the genuine 
Christian not to be seduced by her and to refuse to cooperate with her evil ways. 
Charles regards the exhortation as out of place because all the faithful have 
already been put to death.16! But his view is based on a literalistic chronology 
of the Apocalypse, which is insensitive to a cyclic view of the book’s structure. 
V 4 does not include an exhortation to unbelievers who have always been outside 
the church,!62 but to those within the confessing community of faith whom God 
can already call ‘‘my people.”’ 

The exhortation to separate from Babylon’s ways is patterned after the 
repeated exhortations of Isaiah and Jeremiah, especially Jer. 51:45: “Come forth 


159. Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 93. 

160. Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes Il, 142; B. M. Metzger, Texrual 
Commentary, 760. 

161. Charles, Revelation II, 96-97. 

162. As Harrington, Revelation (Sacra Pagina), 178, contends. 
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from her midst, my people” (cf. also Isa. 48:20; 52:11; Jer. 50:8; 51:6). These 
prophets exhorted Israel to separate from Babylon’s idolatry by leaving it and 
returning to Israel at the appropriate time of restoration. As here, in Jeremiah 
51 and the other OT parallels the coming judgment that Babylon must suffer is 
the basis for the prophets’ exhortation to God’s people to separate (see esp. Jer. 
51:35-45). Strikingly, the judgment that elicits the exhortation in Jeremiah 51 
is portrayed with similar metaphors of desolation as in Rev. 18:2: “Babylon will 
become .. . a haunt of jackals, an object of horror, without inhabitants’ (Jer. 
$1:37). 

That the exhortation in Rev. 18:4 also strongly echoes the exhortation in 
Isa. 52:11 is evident from the immediately following phrase in the Isaiah text 
(“do not touch the unclean [&x&@aptoc]’’), which refers to the idols of Babylon. 
The exhortation in Jeremiah also includes separation from idol worship (see Jer. 
51:44, 47, 52). The exhortation in Rev. 18:4 directly follows a threefold reference 
to Babylon as “unclean” (&&8aptoc), which also calls idolatry to mind (see 
on 18:2). Therefore, ‘‘her sins” in v 4 have to do primarily with idol worship. 
The unidentified voice of v 4 may be God’s (note “my people’’), Christ’s (in 
continuation of v 1; again note “my people’), or that of an angel representing 
God (much as Jeremiah was the divine spokesman conveying the exhortation 
to “come forth’’). 

The exhortation is to separate before the judgment occurs, though the 
judgment itself will accomplish the full liberation of God’s people from the 
world. 

The purpose for separating is not only “not to partake of her sins,” but to 
escape the coming judgment, as also in Jeremiah 51 (cf. Rev. 18:4b, “in order 
that you not receive of her plagues,” with Jer. 51:45b, ‘‘each of you save 
yourselves from the fierce anger of the LorD’’). Whereas the separation in Isaiah 
and Jeremiah and that of Abraham and Lot in Genesis (see below) involved both 
physical and moral escape, that in Rev. 18:4 involves only the latter. And 
Christians are not being called to withdraw from economic life.!©3 Nevertheless, 
they may be ostracized from the sphere of economic dealings because of their 
refusal to compromise. They are to remain in the world to witness (11:3-7) and 
to suffer for their testimony (6:9; 11:7-10; 12:11, 17; 16:6; 17:6; 18:24), but 
they are not to be of the world (e.g., 14:12-13; 16:15). Absolute physical removal 
would contradict the essence of the Christian calling to witness to the world.!@ 
Augustine says the command to ‘“‘fly out of the midst of Babylon’’ should be 
“understood spiritually in this sense, that by going forward in the living God, 
by the steps of faith . . . we must flee out of the city of this world, which is 


altogether a society of ungodly angels and people”’ (City of God 18.8; see further 
below). 


163. Against A. Y. Collins, “Revelation 18,” 202. 
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The use of cvyxoivwvéw as part of the exhortation (“do not participate’) 
may be well chosen, since those who do participate in Babylon’s sins will, like 
her, become “unclean” (xotvéc) and will be disqualified from entering “the 
holy city’ (cf. 21:27 in contrast to 21:2, 10). Similarly, Caird notes that the 
repetition of “unclean” (&x&@aptoc) in 18:2 is in contrast with “the holy city” 
(21:2, 10),!65 whose true citizens will separate from and “‘not be defiled with” 
the sin of the wicked earthly city but will ‘follow the Lamb wherever he goes” 
(14:4).166 

Isa. 52:11 is used in 2 Cor. 6:17 lo exhort Christians to separate from unbelieving 
standards of thinking among the ungodly. !67 In the light of the discussion in 17:16, the 
Jeremiah 51 exhortation in Rev. 18:4 could be used in a similar manner to include 
separation from compromisers within the church who cooperate with the world system. 
That Christians need to be exhorted shows the present danger of compromise within the 
church as John writes. 

Also behind the exhortation and waming in v 4 is the exhortation from the angel 
to Lot to “come out (&eAGe) in order that you not be destroyed with the iniquities of the 
city” (Gen. 19:15; cf. é&€A@ate in Gen. 19:14). That this OT background is combined 
with that of the exhortations in Isaiah and Jeremiah is clear from Gen. 19:13 (Sodom’s 
sinful “cry has been raised up before the Lorp’’) and Gen. 18:20 (the sinful “cry of 
Sodom... has increased toward me, and their sins are exceedingly great’), which is 
reflected in Rev. 18:5a. To flee Babylon is equivalent to fleeing Sodom, since Sodom is 
a symbolic equivalent of “the great city’ Babylon in Rev. 11:8. 

The command to Abraham to ‘‘go forth” (éeA6e) from Ur (Gen. 12:1), the 
exhortation to Israel to “‘separate”’ from the tents of Dathan and Abiram (Num. 16:26), !68 
and the command to Christian Jews to flee Judea (cf. Matt. 24:15-18 and par.)!©9 possibly 
also ring in the background. Midr. Rab. Gen. 52.11 and Tankuma Genesis, parashah 3.2-3 
affirm that the reason for God's command was the danger of idolatry surrounding 
Abraham (similarly, Philo, De Abrahamo 68-70; Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers 12:61). 
Apoc. Abr. 8:4-6 gives a similar basis for Abraham’s departure from Ur as that given for 
Lot’s departure from Sodom: “‘Go out from Terah . . . go out of the house, so that you, 


too, will not be slain in the sins of your father’s house. . . . I was not yet outside the 
entrance of the court when the sound of a great thunder came and bumed him and his 
house and everything in his house, down to the ground... .”’ In Jub. 22:16-19 (where 


v 16 likely alludes to Isa. 52:11) Abraham commands Jacob “separate yourself from the 
Gentiles,” and the command focuses especially on abstention from idolatrous practices. 
Philo, De Abrahamo 66, says that Abraham’s “emigration [from Ur] was one of soul 
rather than body”; cf. similarly 1 Cor. 5:9-10, which reflects a principle like that in Rev. 
18:4. 

It could be asked why, if true saints are already protected because their name has 
been written in the book, it is necessary that they be wamed, exhorted, and encouraged 
not to compromise with Babylon the Great? For discussion of this question see on 17:9a, 
where almost the same question is addressed. 

The clause “‘in order that you not receive of her plagues” is omitted in PQS) 1854 
al because a copyist’s eye skipped from the first {va (“in order that’’) to the second. 


165. Caird, Revelation, 223. 

166. So Roloff, Offenbarung, 175. ie 

167. See Beale, ‘Old Testament Background of Reconciliation in 2 Corinthians 5-7.” 
168. Cf. Swete, Apocalypse, 229. 

169. Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 160-61. 
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5 Babylon will be punished with such “plagues” because (6t1) “ther sins 
have reached up to heaven.” Again, appeal is made to Jeremiah 51: “for her 
[Babylon’s] judgment has reached to heaven, it is lifted up to the skies’’ (Jer. 
51:9; cf. also Gen. 18:20; 19:13). In the OT and later Jewish writings being 
“lifted up” was an idiom for an extreme degree of corporate sin (Jon. 1:2; Ezra 
9:6; 1 Esdras 8:75; 4 Ezra 11:43). God “will remember her unrighteous acts” 
because they have mounted up before him, and their presence in heaven will 
remind him to punish these acts. In Jer. 51:9 ‘‘judgment,” the effect of sin, is 
substituted for sin itself in order to emphasize the severe consequence of sin. 
Babylon has so multiplied her sin that God must multiply his judgments against 
her in order to maintain his justice. 

God ‘remembering unrighteous acts” is an expression of judgment found else- 
where in the OT (e.g., Ps. 109:14; Hos. 9:9). 

As in v 2, the aorist verbs in v 5 function as Hebrew prophetic perfects. The validity 
of the Jer. 51:9 allusion is borne out by the presence of allusions to Jer. 51:7 in 18:3 and 
to Jer. 51:45 in 18:4. 

6 The imperative “render” could be directed to God’s human (20:4) or 
angelic (e.g., 16:17ff.; 18:21) agents of retribution; human executioners are also 
suggested by the allusion to Jer. 27:29 LXX (see below). In particular, in the 
light of Rev. 17:16, the ten kings and the beast may be addressed here.!70 
Alternatively, it is also possible that the subjects are ‘“‘my people”’ (18:4),!7! and 
this view could receive further support not only from 20:4 but also from Ps. 
136:8 LXX (see below) and Rev. 11:3-6, where the prophetic witnesses (i.e., 
God’s people) inflict punishment preliminary to the final judgment on their 
persecutors. Ultimately, in the light of Jer. 28:24 LXX (see below), God himself 
is likely included among those addressed by the plural imperatives, since he is 
the ultimate dispenser of Babylon’s judgment and of the executors of that 
judgment (cf. Jer. 27:15 LXX). The address is thus not a command but the 
imperative of entreaty (as in, e.g., Luke 17:5). 

The nature of God’s judgment, implicitly mentioned in v 5, is now eluci- 
dated. Babylon’s punishment is commensurate with her crime. This is first 
expressed through wording that evokes Psalm 136: 


Ps. 136(137):8 LXX Rev. 18:6a 
[uaxdpioc 6c] avtanodaoe1 cor tO &rddote adti Os xal adtt anésa- 
a&vtanddsoua cov 6 &vtanédaxac xev (“render [pay back] to her even 
Hiv ((‘“‘Blessed is he who] will as she rendered [paid]’’; para- 
give back the recompense to you phrased well by NEB as “pay her 
[Babylon], which you have given back in her own coin’’) 


back to us [Israel]’’) 


170. So Swete, Apocalypse, 229. 
171. So Rossing, “Imperatives of Revelation 18:4-6.” 
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Similarly, Jer. 27:29 LXX (= 50:29 in MT) says of Babylon: “render (évta- 
modote) to her according to her works; according to all that she has done, do to 
her.” Likewise, in Jer. 28:24 LXX (= 51:24 in MT) God says, “J will repay 
(&vtanoédo0m) Babylon and all its inhabitants . . . for all their evil that they 
have done”’ (cf. also Jer. 27:15 [= 50:15]). Here in the Apocalypse the punish- 
ment of historical Babylon becomes typological of the punishment of the end- 
time Babylonian system. 

However, the principle of “the punishment fitting the crime” appears to 
be contradicted by the concluding clauses of v 6, which say that Babylon will 
be punished “‘double” for her sin. This apparent contradiction of the principle 
of equivalent punishment is intensified by the restatement of that principle in 
v 7. But Kline has demonstrated convincingly that the almost unanimous trans- 
lation ‘“‘double”’ in the English versions is inaccurate. He shows that the Hebrew 
equivalent of LXX uses of dinAdw/Sindotc (kdpal/kepel) in their respective 
contexts throughout the OT means “‘produce a duplicate” (or “‘repeat’’; likewise 
the noun he finds to mean ‘‘duplicate, twin, matching equivalent”). Though 
“double” is possible in some OT uses, it is not demanded. Kline especially 
establishes the meaning ‘“‘duplicate/equivalent’’ in texts to which Rev. 18:6 may 
allude (Isa. 40:2; Jer. 16:18) and in the two uses of the adjective elsewhere in 
the NT (Matt. 23:15; 1 Tim. 5:17). Consequently, the clauses in Rev. 18:6 should 
be translated “give the very equivalent (SizA@oate t& St1AG) according to her 
work; in the cup in which she mixed, mix for her the equivalent” (for a similar 
metaphor see on 14:10).!72 

This rendering removes the contradiction of the immediately preceding 
and following statements regarding commensurate punishment and is more 
consistent with the formula “according to her works,” which suggests a degree 
of punishment matching the degree of sin. It also alleviates the metaphorical 
difficulty of putting twice as much into Babylon’s cup, which has already been 
described as “full” (17:4). Rather, ‘“Babylon’s iniquities were to be balanced 
by their equal weight of punishment in God’s scales of justice.”"'7? 

Each of the three parts of 18:6 has two forms of a different word or 
word group, &no8{Squt in the first, 5xAo- in the second (with another in the 
third part of the verse), and xepavvupt in the third, thus emphasizing the idea 
of matching punishment: “render . . . rendered . . . double the double . . . 
mixed, mix double.” !74 In particular, the cognate accusative “equivalent” (ta 


172. Kline, “Double Trouble.” Likewise P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 191, sees the idea of 
“exact equivalent.” I. T. Beckwith. Apocalypse, 715. partly anticipated Kline’s view by saying that 
“double (unto her) the double’’ was in the LXX “a conventional expression for “full requital’ ”’; he 
is followed more generally, among others, by Lenski, Revelation, 519-20, Hendriksen, More than 
Conquerors, 208; Ladd, Revelation, 238 (“punishment in full measure”); Sweet, Revelation, 269. 
Krodel, Revelation, 303: likewise cf. Hengstenberg. Revelation Il, 274-75; Dlisterdieck. Revelation, 
443; J. M. Ford, Revelation, 297-98. 

173. Kline, “‘Double Trouble," 177. 

174. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 298. 
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8inAG) in the second part intensifies the verbal idea of “give the equivalent” 
in order to highlight the commensurate nature of the coming judgment and 
thus has the same intensive significance of the Hebrew infinitive absolute 
following a finite verb (cf. Job 42:10 LXX for a similar double use of the 
SixAo- word group).!75 

The portrayal of God’s announcement of Israel’s judgment in Ezek. 23:31-35 
LXX may have partly inspired the language of Rev. 18:6: “I will put her cup into 
your hands. . . . Drink your sister’s cup, deep and large and full, in order to cause 
complete drunkenness . . . you will receive [the just desert] of your ungodliness and 
fomication” (so also Lam. 4:21: “Edom . . . the cup will come around to you as well, 
you will become drunk’’). Similarly, Ps. 74(75):9(8): “For there is a cup in the hand 
of the Lorp full of wine mixed in full strength, and he has tumed it from side to side, 
but its dregs have not been emptied; all the sinners of the earth will drink.” Similarly 
also 2 Bar. 13:6-8, speaking of wicked nations. Hab. 2:15-17 says that Babylon will 
be punished by means of her own sin and includes in the pronouncement these words: 
“you who make your neighbors drink, who mix in your venom even to make drunk 
... Mow you yourself drink .. . the cup in the Lorp’s right hand will come on you.” 
For further OT background of ‘‘cup” see above on 14:10 and 17:4. Jer. 51:7 and 25:15 
are applied to the punishment of “‘the wicked . . . in the time to come” in Midr. Pss. 
75.4. 

Some mss. read vp following dxf5wxev (051 MA gig vet) so that the manslation 
of v 6a would be “render to her even as she rendered to you.” This would mean that 
Christians are those who are to bning retribution onto Babylon. While this is not an idea 
strange to the Apocalypse (cf. 11:5-6; 20:4), the subject of the judgment in the present 
context is clearly God (vv 8, 20). External ms. evidence also does not favor the vanant 
reading. 

7 Verse 7a reiterates the ‘‘punishment fits the crime” principle: “to the 
degree that (Soa) she glorified herself and lived luxuriously, to the same degree 
(tocodtov) give her torment and mourning.””!76 Babylon will be punished to 
the same degree that she sinned in obtaining glory and luxury. Her sin is pride 
and self-sufficiency, which inevitably must lead to her fall (2 Sam. 22:28; Prov. 
16:18). Self-glorification is sinful, since glory can be given only to God (cf. 
Rev. 15:4; 19:1). The angel of 18:1 reflects the true glory of God in contrast to 
the bogus glory of Babylon.!77 

The language of vv 6-7a points not merely to the divine justice of punish- 
ment (the punishment is appropriate for the crime committed), but also to 
punishment as God’s sovereign response to sin, which is part of the principle 
imbedded in the OT lex talionis (‘punished by means of one’s own sin”; e.g., 
Lev. 24:17-22; cf. Rom. 1:24-32). 

The basis (6t1) for Babylon’s judgment is reiterated (cf. v 5a) and is now 
patterned after the prediction of historical Babylon’s judgment in Isaiah 47: 


175. So Mussies, Morphology, 99. 

176. So BAGD, 586, who offer this as the sense of the correlative use of tocodtov corre- 
sponding to 50a. 

177, Cf. Ruiz. Ezekiel, 380. 
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Isa. 47:7-8 LXX Rev. 18:7b 
She has said, “I will be a princess because she says in her heart, “I sit 
[MT “queen”’] forever”; you did as a queen and I am not a widow 
not understand these things in your and by no means will I see moum- 
heart. . . . But now hear these ing.” 


words, you luxurious one, who sits 

securely, who says in her heart. . . . 
“I will not sit as a widow nor will I 
know bereavement.”*!78 


As elsewhere in Revelation, the pride and fall of historical Babylon is taken 
as a typological pattern of the hubris and downfall of the worldwide Baby- 
lonian system at the end of history. As with old Babylon, latter-day Babylon 
sees herself as mother to all her inhabitants, whom she nourishes. She has 
complete confidence that she will never be without the support of her chil- 
dren.!79 As with the Babylonian nation, latter-day Babylon’s political and 
economic security will be removed suddenly. And her proud confidence in 
such security will be revealed as without foundation and as a delusion (as in 
Isa. 47:9-11; cf. Jer. 50:31-32). Such confidence is self-idolatry, which must 
be judged. The church must beware of trusting in economic security lest its 
members be judged along with the world. This is especially the case in 
Laodicea, whose church said, “I am rich and have become wealthy, and I 
have need of nothing” (3:17).!80 

Sib. Or. 5.168-77 paraphrased this description from Isaiah and/or Rev. 18:7-8 
and applied it to Rome, directly associating Rome with “Babylon” (5.143, 159): 
“unclean city of Latin land . . . in widowhood you will sit beside your banks, and the 
Tiber River will mourn for you . . . who had a bloodthirsty heart... . But you have 
said, ‘I am unique, and none will bring ruin on me’... remain... wedded to flaming 
fire.” As Bauckham notes, “it was the city that believed, as an article of faith, that she 
could never fall, whose fall is announced in Revelation 18."!8! Ail those in Asia who 
“share in the glamour of Babylon [= Rome]” and who “have imitated that hateful 
harlot,” especially economically and politically, would also experience ‘‘widowhood” 
(4 Ezra 15:46-63).!82 

Rome's pompous claims of eternal glory and sovereignty are in mind in the polemic 
of Rev. 18:7.!83 The Ethiopic version of v 7b has ‘I will reign always” instead of “TI sit 
asa queen.’”!84 4Q179 (= 4QapocrLam A) fragment 2, line 5, speaks of Jerusalem's 
judgment at the hands of Babylon and calls Babylon ‘‘the princess of all the nations,” 


178. Cf. also Zeph. 2:14-3:1 LXX (2:14-15 in MT) concerning Nineveh: “ravens in her 
porches. . . . This is the scornful city, which dwells securely. that says in her heart, ‘I am, and there 
is no longer any after me’; how she is become desolate, a habitation of wild beasts... .” 

179. Cf. M. Stuart, Apocalypse I, 332. 

180. So Sweet, Revelation, 267; D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 450. 

181. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 344. 

182. See APOT Il, 400, on the influences on Sib. Or. 

183. For the claims in secular ancient literature see A. Y. Collins. ‘Revelation 18," 201. 


184. Gill, Revelation, 843. 
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who “‘is desolate like an abandoned woman.” /85 Midr. Rab. Cant. 1.6, §4 refers to Rome 


as “Rome Babylon.” 
8 The political and economic arrogance noted in v 7b is emphasized as the 


cause (51a 100) for Babylon’s sudden destruction, which “will come in one day.” 
This is a continued typological reference to Isaiah 47, ‘“‘but now these .. . things 
will come on you suddenly in one day” (47:9), as is the statement that Babylon 
“will be bumed by fire” (so Isa. 47:14: “they all will be bummed in fire’’). 

The power of God in executing his justice is adduced as a further ground 
(S11) for Babylon’s judgment. Judgment will certainly occur because God is able 
to carry il out. “She will be burned by fire” is repeated almost verbatim from 
17:16 and therefore develops the prophecy about the beast and his allies turning 
against the economic-religious system and destroying it. Not only does God put 
it into their hearts to annihilate Babylon, but they are the very agents of “‘the 
Lord God who judges her.” 

Some witnesses (69 pc Cyp Spec Prim) change the original y1& tyépe (“in one 
day”) to 11a dpa (“in one hour”) to conform it with the undisputed pu dpa in vv 10 
and 17, The expressions are synonymous and emphasizing the suddenness of the fall, as 
is clear from the citation of Isa. 47:9. 

Even the description of God here is from a prophecy of God’s judgment of 
Babylon, namely Jer. 27:34 (50:34 MT): “the one who redeems .. . is strong; the 
Lord .. . ; he will surely judge” (6 Avtpovpevog . . . iaoyvpdc, Kupios .. . xpiow xprvet, 
Rev. 18:8b: laoxvpds xtpiog . . . 6 xpivag). In this light, the repeated announcement of 
Babylon’s judgment in Jer. 27:27, 31 (50:27, 31 MT) that “the day is come” (fixe 
tyépa) may be included together with Isa. 47:9 (HGer . . . év pid Tépa) as the OT 
influence behind the phrase “in one day will come her plagues” (év 1G tépe TEovow). 
Possibly the historical fact that Babylon was conquered in a single night could be part 


of the typological image behind “Babylon the Great’s” rapid future demise (see Dan. 
5:30). !8 


Those Who Cooperate with the Babylonian System Will Lament 
Her Judgment Because It Means Their Own Demise (18:9-19) 


Verses 9-19 form an inclusio in that vv 15-19 repeat expressions from vv 9-11 
with minor alterations. These first and last sections emphasize that those who 
prosper from cooperation with the idolatrous economic system will moum 
because they see in its downfall their own economic downfall. The middle 
section, vv 12-14, amplifies this cause for mourning by highlighting a represen- 
tative sampling of aspects of the economic prospenity that will be lost. 

The main point of the entire segment is the despair over economic loss 
expressed in the beginning and concluding sections, which is a response to 
Babylon’s judgment narrated in 18:1-8. But the despair functions in the larger 
context of the narrative to predict judgment.!87 Furthermore, the implicit an- 


185. As translated in Garcia Martinez, Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 402. 
186. So Keener, [VP Bible Background Commentary, 808. 
187. Cf. A. Y. Collins, ‘Revelation 18,” 197. 
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nouncement of judgment through the expression of future despair in vv 9-19 
leads up to the command to the saints to rejoice in v 20. The saints rejoice in 
response to the judgment of Babylon and her allies. Therefore, no feeling of 
sympathy for Babylon is evoked anywhere in the narrative. 

The prediction of Tyre’s judgment in Ezekiel 26-27 forms the model for 
the prophecy of Babylon’s judgment in Rev. 18:9-19, though the model extends 
through to 18:22. The past downfall of Tyre and those who mourn over it is a 
prophetic foreshadowing of the fall of the last great economic system. 

Thematically, the section also can be divided into the lament of the kings 
of the earth (vv 9-10), the lament of the merchants of the earth (vv 11-17a), and 
the lament of the mariners (vv 17b-19). In Ezek. 27:29-30, 35-36 the same three 
groups express sadness over Tyre’s demise. !88 

9 The angel who speaks in vv 4-8 appears to continue speaking in vv 
9-20,189 The earthly rulers express despair in response to the destruction of 
Babylon, echoing Jer. 51:8: “suddenly Babylon has fallen . . . wail over her,” 
thus continuing the allusions to Jeremiah 50-51 in Rev. 18:4-8. The rulers weep 
because they have lost their lover. They have been conducting an idolatrous 
relationship with her (they have ‘‘fornicated,’’ on which see 2:14, 20; 14:8; 17:2; 
18:3). This idolatrous involvement allowed “the kings of the earth”’ to “live in 
luxury,”” which is a partial allusion to Ezek. 27:33 (according to which Tyre 
“enriched all the kings of the earth’’). The close connection between idolatry 
and economic prosperity was a fact of life in Asia Minor of John’s time, where 
allegiance to both Caesar and the patron gods of the trade guilds was essential 
for people to maintain good standing in their trades (see esp. on 2:9-10, 12-21). 
Local and regional political leaders had to support this system to keep their 
offices and the economic benefits that came with their high positions (see further 
below). 

The rulers become despondent “when they see the smoke of her buming”’ 
(in connection with v 5). Perhaps an echo of Sodom’s destiny in Gen. 19:28, as 
well as of that of Edom in Isa. 34:9-10, can be detected in the phrase. This 
reemphasizes Babylon's judgment as the basis for their depression. They lament 
over Babylon's desolation because it means their own loss of economic standing 
and power. The destruction of such a widespread economic power base as 
Babylon must also affect them. “Smoke”’ and “burning” have already been part 
of the description of the final judgment of the followers of the beast who sell 
their soul to economic well-being (cf. 14:9-11 with 13:15-17; Isa. 34:9-10 is 
also in the background of 14:10-11). The two judgments here and in 14:9-11 
are part of the same punishment (note also the allusion to Gen. 19:24, 28 in 
14:10b-11a). The followers of the beast, who have also followed Babylon, will 
mourn over her judgment because it entails their own imminent judgment. 


188. So Mounce, Revelation, 328. For other possible literary divisions of 18:9-19 see A. Y. 
Collins, “Revelation 18,” 194; ef. likewise the largumic version of Ezek. 27:29-30, 35-36. 
189. So Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 390-91, 413, 456-57. 
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Possibly they mourn only over their own economic demise and do not 
perceive even at this final point in history that their loss involves much more 
than loss of material security. In addition to their coming material deprivation, 
a much worse physical and spiritual punishment of death has been prepared for 
them. These kings may be those who destroy the whore in 17:16, or they may 
be different. The question of identification depends on whether the kings there 
are a limited group or representative of all earthly rulers, which appears to be 


the case here in 18:9 (see further on 17:16).!99 

The verb otpnvicw can have the idea of “live sensuously” or ‘“‘live luxuriously,” 
and the noun form otpfjvog can have the same range of meaning.!9! That the verb in 
18:9 refers to ‘‘ ‘wax wanton’ through wealth,” and that the noun in 18:3 has the same 
dual sense (“‘wantonness,” “luxury”),!92 is evident from 18:3, where ‘‘the merchants (!) 
of the earth” are said to have ‘become rich (éxAottnoav) from the power (Svvépews) 
of her [Babylon’s] wealth (otptivovg). There otpfivoc is best rendered “wealth” because 
of its direct connection both with Svvoyic and nAovtéw (in 5:12 note the combination 
of Suvayw rAodtov). See on 18:3 for further confirmation of an economic nuance for 
otprvicavotptivoc, which is demonstrated also by the economic emphasis of 18:11-19. 
The idea of arrogance because of wealth could be included,!% especially since otpnvidw 
is parallel with the statement that Babylon “glorified herself” in 18:7.194 

In 4 Ezra 15:46-63 ‘“‘Asia”’ is said to have had a “share in the glamour of Babylon” 
(= Rome) by cooperating with its economic immorality (see further on 17:16). On the 
other hand, Sib. Or 3.350-68 describes Asia Minor as a victim of Rome’s voracious 
economic appetite, for which Rome would be punished.!95 

10 The participle Eotnxdteg may be adverbial, modifying the preceding 
verb “‘they see’’ (BAénwouv), though it is better taken as a temporal modifier of 
the more distant verbs ‘‘they weep and lament” (xAmioovaw xai xoyovtat) 
in v 9a. It is thus parallel with the preceding temporal clause “when they see 
the smoke of her buming.”’ Both temporal clauses also give grounds for the 
mourning. The kings are distressed because they “fear her torment” (tod 
Bacaviopod adtijc, “her torment,” is objective genitive here and in v 15). Their 
fear may arise because the destruction they have witnessed was gruesome even 
to see. But more likely they are afraid because Babylon’s loss of economic 


prowess means their own imminent loss; accordingly, the Good News Bible has 


190. Most commentators differentiate the kings of 18:9 from those of 17:16: e.g., Ladd, 
Revelation, 239; Mounce, Revelation, 328; Dyer, “Identity of Babylon,” 309-10; see further lists in 
Ruiz, Ezekiel, 416, who himself implausibly attributes the difference between the two passages to 
an inconsistent use of OT sources (419). 

191. BAGD, 771, cites both possibilities, while LSJ, 1654, cites only the first, including 
“eager desire,” or “arrogance,” the latter of which also appears to be the meaning in 4 Kgdms. 
19:28. Isa. 61:6b (Symmachus) translates the MT’s ‘‘you [Israel] will boast in their riches (kabéd)” 
with ‘you will be admired because of their wealth (otpfivoc),” where the LXX has the synonym 
mAottog for “wealth.” 

192. So M-M, 593-94. 

193. So Swete, Apocalypse, 228; Sweet, Revelation, 268. 

194. For specific historical examples of Rome's licentious and idolatrous luxury see Barclay, 
Revelation 11, 200-206, and especially Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 350-71. 

195. On which see further Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 378-83. 
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“because they are afraid of sharing in her suffering.” That the fear is focused 
on the economy is indicated by the verbal parallel in vv 15-16a. There the same 
words (v 15a: “they will stand at a distance because of fear of her torment’) 
are followed by an expression of alarm that such a great economic system could 
be dismantled so quickly (v 17: “in one hour such great wealth has been laid 
waste’’; so also v 19). 

The following participle “‘saying”’ (A€yovtes), like the preceding participle 
“standing” (éotnxétec), is adverbial, modifying ultimately the first two verbs 
of v 9 by explaining what the kings say as they “weep and lament”; it is also 
possible that the participle functions redundantly like the narrative phrase else- 
where in the NT, “‘he answered, saying” = “‘he answered and said.” The kings’ 
moumful exclamation is a cry of ‘‘woe, woe, the great city, Babylon, the strong 
city, because in one hour your judgment has come’”’ (vv 16 and 19 repeat the 
dual woe; for background see on v 16). The awe expressed is not merely due 
to the severity of the judgment itself but to the suddenness with which it has 
occurred (note the emphatic placement of “in one hour” after “because’’). This 
last phrase of v 10 shows that the unbelieving kings perceive in Babylon’s doom 
the judicial hand of God.!9 This could be an underlying reason for their lament, 
since they may fear the same judgment for their complicity in Babylon’s crimes. 

Calling Babylon “great” and “strong” reveals further the idolatrous nature 
of Babylon, since these are words appropriately applied only to God, especially 
in describing his judgment of Babylon (18:8) and her allies (6:17; 16:14; 19:17 
[esp. 051 M)). The intentional contrast between vv 10 and 8 is highlighted by 
the almost identical phrases (v 10: ioyup& . .. xpfoicg; v 8: ioxupdc... 
xp{vac).!97 The kings moum the fallen ‘‘strength” of “the great city” because 
it provided their political power base. Appropriately the merchants and mariners 
mourn the loss of wealth by “the great city’’ because it has provided them with 
an economic power base (so 18:16, 19). 

Emphasis on the quickness of Babylon’s demise is also underscored by 
the repetition of the phrase 1& dpa from v 10 in vv 17 and 19 (on the element 
of quickness see further below). Vv 10 and 19 likewise directly follow dt 
(“‘because’’) and precede a reference to the final judgment. The time designation 
of u1& dpa (‘fin one hour’’) echoes Dan. 4:17a LXX (dpa wie; cf. pav pfav 
in Dan. 4:19), where the phrase refers to the time when Daniel had the vision 
of the king’s judgment. In Rev. 17:12 piav @pav (“one hour’) refers to the 
brief time when Babylon’s former allies turn against her and destroy her (see 
on 17:12 for the relation of the phrase to Daniel 4). In Dan. 4:17a LXX the 
phrase refers to a period of punishment during which God caused King Nebu- 
chadnezzar to become like a beast. The king was judged by having his “pros- 
perity” removed because of refusal to acknowledge God’s sovereignty over 


humanity and his lack of “mercy to the poor.” 


196. So Morris, Revelation, 219. 
197. So Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 423. 
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That the time reference is taken from Daniel 4 is confirmed by its direct 
connection with a paraphrase of “Babylon the Great” from Rev. 14:8; 16:19; 
and 17:5 in 18:10, 21, which is an allusion to Dan. 4:30(27 MT) (see on 14:8 
and cf. Ezek. 26:17 LXX: “‘how you are destroyed . . . the renowned city’’). 
Also, in 18:10 the reference is to the time in which the worldly system is to be 
judged by God, which results in removal of its prosperity. As in Daniel 4, the 
sins for which judgment comes are refusal to acknowledge God’s sovereignty 
(Dan. 4:26[23 MT]; Rev. 18:7) and contributing to the economic destitution of 
faithful saints and of others (cf. Dan. 4:27(24 MT]; Rev. 17:6; 18:20, 24; 19:2). 
The particular reference to the sudden fall of the Babylonian king in Daniel 4 
becomes escalated as a typological pointer to the fall of the worldwide economic- 
religious system at the end of history. 

Vv 9-10 follow the pattern of Ezek. 26:16-18 LXX, according to which, 
in response to the fall of prosperous Tyre, “‘princes of the nations . . . fear... 
and will groan .. . and they will take up a lamentation . . . and will speak”’ in 
sorrow about how Tyre has been judged (so likewise Ezek. 27:28-32). This 
background confirms the suggestion that the Apocalypse’s kings’ lament over 
Babylon’s desolation is grounded in the fear of their own imminent economic 
loss. Ezek. 26:16b LXX adds to the wording of the Hebrew that “they will fear 
their own destruction,” which is, at the least, to be understood economically in 
the light of Ezek. 27:33ff. (see below and on 18:9). Likewise, Ezek. 27:29-30 
LXX (which is partly formative for Rev. 18:17-19) narrates that ‘‘the rowers 
... and the pilots of the sea,” who ‘will wail over you . . . and cry bitterly, and 
put earth on their heads,” will also “perish in the heart of sea” together with 
Tyre and her ‘‘traders” and ‘“‘those that traffic’ with her. 

These descriptions from Ezek. 26:16 and 27:27 indicate that the moumers 
in Rev. 18:9-10 do not merely lament Babylon’s judgment and their own immi- 
nent economic demise, but also their imminent participation in the same final 
judgment that they see Babylon already suffering. The contrast of unbelievers 
lamenting Babylon’s fall (18:9-19) with believers rejoicing and praising God 
(18:20-19:6) because of the same event suggests further that the response of 
mourning is an ungodly reaction to Babylon’s demise and a characteristic reac- 
tion of those deserving final judgment (see further the concluding comments on 
18:17b-19). 

Compare Rev. 18:9-10 to Sib. Or. 14.208: “Woe to you, city bumed with fire, 
mighty Rome!” 

As in Rev. 17:12, perhaps also standing behind the ‘‘one hour” in 18:10 is Dan. 4:19 
Theod. and Dan. 4:19 LXX, which refer to “one hour” (dipav jricv) as the time when Daniel 
was amazed at the vision describing Nebuchadnezzar’s judgment. Mss. A 1006 1611 2053 
2062 pc in Rev. 18:10 have wpav pay, probably in conformity with 17:12. M-M, 702, claim 


that dpa ‘was the shortest period of time known to the ancients,” and that the word “came 
to be used much as we use ‘in onc second,” ‘in one moment,’ ‘instantly.’ ” 


11 In addition to the kings’ mourning, ‘‘the merchants of the earth mourn 
and weep over” Babylon (in allusion to Ezek. 27:30-32, as in Rev. 18:9). The 
economic basis of their sadness now is made explicit: they weep ‘because (511) 
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no one buys their cargo anymore.” Babylon has been the primary consumer of 
the merchants’ products and, as a result, ‘‘they became rich from her” (18:15; 
so also v 19). Her destruction and removal mean that there are no longer any 
buyers for the merchants’ goods. Therefore, they do not lament Babylon’s 
destruction altruistically but because her loss means their own imminent 
economic loss, !98 

Perception of the nonaltruistic nature of the lament may have influenced scribes 
to change “they moum over her” to “they moum over them[selves]” (1 046 051 IA al 
— EAVTOUG, EAVTOIG, HvTOVE, Or avTOIG).!99 

The present tense of xAaiw here and in v 9, as well as the same tensc of mevOéw, 
has been changed to the future tense (2030 2329 IK a vg co) because of the future nature 
of the prophetic narrative and the future tense of xéyovtat itself in v 9. The original 
present tenses make the scene, which the author generally depicts as ocurring in the 
future, more vivid (see on 7:16-17 for other reasons John may mix present with future 
tenses). One possible reason for change of tenses is that the author is recounting visions 
seen in the past that predict future events yet are narrated as if the vision were still present 
to the eye: “I heard [v 4] .. . she says [v 7] . . . they will come [v 8]... she will be 
bummed,” etc. [v 8]... “they will stand [v 15]; note a similar mix of future, present, 
and past tenses in vv 15-19.200 

12-13 A representative list of trade products shows what ‘‘cargo”’ will 
no longer be purchased by the Babylonian economic system. The items at the 
beginning of this list were applied to a personification of the Babylonian 
economic system in 17:4, though “‘linen’’ was omitted there, and will be again 
in 18:6.291 Babylon’s economic attractiveness caused kings and merchants to 
have commercial intercourse with her, including cooperation with the idolatrous 
religious structure of the trade system (see on 17:1-5). 

The list of products is based partly on Ezek. 27:7-25, where fifteen of the 
twenty-nine items listed here appear along with Eunopot (“merchants,” as in 
Rev. 18:11a, 15). Repeated allusion to Ezekiel 26-27 in the immediately pre- 
ceding and following contexts confirms that this segment of Ezekiel 27 is in 
mind. Presumably the goods not listed in Ezekiel reflect the actual products of 
trade at John’s time, and the items both here and there are not simply borrowed 
from Ezekiel but were also part of the Roman trade system. The trade goods 
listed were selected because they represented the kind of luxury products in 
which Rome overindulged in an extravagantly sinful and idolatrous manner.202 


198. For documentation of Rome’s vast trade network and extreme luxury see Charles, 
Revelation II, 101-1; Mounce, Revelation, 329-31; Krodel, Revelation, 305, C. R. Smith, “Reclaim- 
ing the Social Justice Mcssage."’ With respect to Rome’s wealth, many commentators have compared 
the present passage with b. Kiddushin 49b, which asserts that “Ten kabs [measures] of wealth 
descended to the world: nine were taken by the early Romans, and one by the rest of the world.” 
b. Pesahim 118b asserts of Rome’s grandeur that “‘there are three hundred sixty-five thoroughfares 
in the great city Rome, and in each there arc three hundred sixty-five palaces, and in each palace 
there are three hundred sixty-five stories.” 

199, See Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse II. 487, for a full catalog of variants and mss. 

200. So Mussies, Morphology, 335. 

201. Ruiz, Ezekiel, 440, has also recognized the identical language in these three passages. 


202. Cf. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 366. 
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Stuart suggests that the elaborate portrayal of the merchants’ lament is 
primarily for literary effect in completing the metaphorical portrait of the demise 
of a city.203 But this is unlikely, since a significant group even in the churches 
of Asia Minor were attracted to cooperation with the idolatrous trade system 
(see on 2:9, 14, 20-21). In view of such a situation of compromise, the land 
merchants’ (vv 11-17a) and sea merchants’ (vv 17b-19) loss receives more 
description than that of the kings (vv 9-10) to get the attention of the churches 


who are in danger of compromising economically.2% 

All the trade products in the list in vv 12-13 are good in and of themselves, but 
the telltale mark of their sinful use is the reference to slaves at the end of the list.2°5 The 
term used is “bodies and souls of humans,” which can also be translated “‘bodies, even 
the souls of humans.” That the phrase refers to slaves is apparent since it concludes a 
list of trade products and is confirmed by Ezek. 27:13, where among the various trade 
goods “souls of humans” are mentioned and refer to slaves (for reference to “bodies” 
as “slaves” see Tob. 10:11 BA [11] and 2 Macc. 8:11, as well as the contemporary 
koine2°6), Gundry sees the phrase in Rev. 18:13 referring to slaves as “solely physical 
entities” of merchandise; “bodies” (cwpcétov) reflects the Greek idiom for “‘slaves,” and 
“souls of humans” (woxisg &vOpanwv) echoes the Hebrew idiom for slaves (bénephe¥ 
"adam), which together form a hendiadys.2°7 Whereas in Ezek. 27:12-24 slaves come 
early in the list, in Rev. 18:12-13 they come “‘at the end of a list which is in descending 
order of value, kurnan souls in the category of livestock,” to issue “‘an indictment of that 
world’s values.’?298 

The alternation of strings of genitival and accusative phrases is due merely to 
stylistic variation.20 

14 Babylon’s judgment is repeated from vv 9-1! for emphasis. The 
phrase “the fruit your soul desires” expresses that the core of Babylon’s being 
is committed to satisfying herself with economic wealth instead of desiring 
God’s glory (see on vv 7, 23). The destruction of the Babylonian system means 
the destruction of all that it purchased from the merchants. Since ‘‘all [these] 
costly and splendid things perished” along with the system, people ‘will no 
longer be able to find these things” in Babylon. 

The alliterative phrase t& Aitapa xai te Aqpnpdé is usually rendered ‘‘the 
costly and splendid things,” though both nouns can be translated literally as 
“bright things.’ The alliteration suggests that the false glitter and glory of 


Babylon’s wealth will be taken away and replaced by the genuine divine glory 


203. M. Stuart, Apocalypse I, 334, 336. 

204. This last point concerning a link with the compromising elements among the churches 
in Asia Minor has also been noticed by Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 377. Buchanan, Revelation, 
489, argues unpersuasively that “‘there is nothing in the chapter to direct the reader to Asia Minor.” 
The rhetorical purpose of Revelation 18 begs to be understood in the light of the problems among 
the churches in chs. 2-3. For a good historical survey of ancient Roman sources on the trade items 
listed in vv 12-13 sce Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 350-71. 

205. Cf. Sweet, Revelation, 271. 

206. On which see M-M, 621. 

207. Gundry, Séma, 26-28. 

208. Sweet, Revelation, 272. 

209. So also I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 716. 
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and brightness reflected in God’s end-time people, city, and Son (Aaynpdc is 
used in this manner in 15:6; 19:8; 22:1, 16; cf. likewise, 21:11, 23-24, where 
“glory” is linked to “brightness”’). 

The phrase 1} dndpa. cov trig émevpiag thc wuyiic is literally rendered “your 
fruit, the desire of the soul,” but the general sense is “the fruit you Jong(ed) for” (NASB, 
NIV, NEB; cf. KJV) or “the fruit for which your soul longed” (NRSV). The awkward 


cov (“your”) is omitted from some mss. (1611 2329 pe bo) and placed after yoxiic in 
others (‘the desire of your soul,”’ OSI M it vee! sy), 


The last clause refers to an indefinite group of people who will no longer find any 
economic wealth in Babylon.?!0 A number of mss. change the third person plural inde- 


finite subject (‘‘they”’) of ebptjcovaw (“find”) to the second person singular “you,” so 
that it is Babylon herself that does not find her wealth anymore (evpnoeic, 051 M gig 
Prim Bea; evpng, 1006 1841 1854 2030 2329 MK). The change is an attempt to harmonize 
the last clause with the two prior clauses, which address Babylon (“you”) in describing 
her loss. 

V 14 is a summary statement explained in further detail in vv 21b-23a. The link 
is so strong that some have proposed that v 14 is displaced and originally belonged with 
those later verses. Lohmeyer, for example, argues this because of the supposedly awkward 
introduction of the second person singular in v 14 and because of the change in strophic 
form introduced by v 14.2!! Briitsch rightly responds that the second person singular 
also appears abruptly in the undisputed v 10 and that the direct address in v 14 makes a 
good existential contrast to the long list of objective trade goods in vv 12-13.2!2 Further- 
more, the strophic forms change often in this chapter. 

15 That the merchants gained wealth trom Babylon, that they will stand 
at a distance out of ‘‘fear of the torment,’’ and that they will mourn are repeated 
from vv 9-11. The repetition underscores the devastating judgment of the 
economic system and the loss it brings to those dependent on it. 

16 The first part of the merchants’ mournful cry is the same as the kings’ 
first exclamation in v 10: ‘‘Woe, woe, the great city.”” The repetition, as in vv 
14-15, highlights the calamity of the judgment. ; 

The second part, concerning the clothing of the personified city, is substi- 
tuted for the second part of the woe in v 10, which was “Babylon, the strong 
city.” Now the “strength” (ioyupé) of Babylon is defined as her wealth. The 
city is personified as a woman and her wealth is figuratively pictured as com- 
posing her clothing, which consists of six luxurious trade products, a list that 
follows the pattern of the longer list in Ezek. 27:12-24, where part of the list is 
metaphorically applied to the clothing upon Tyre: cf. 27:7 LXX, “to clothe you 
with blue and purple from the islands,” where the phrase “fine linen . . . from 
Egypt became your couch” also occurs. The sixfold list of Rev. 18:16 is also 
partly inspired also by the figurative portrayal of the king of prosperous Tyre in 
Ezek. 28:13: “every precious stone was your covering: the ruby, the topaz, and 


210. Note the intensifying compound negative ovxétt ov pn (“no longer by any means”), 
which Robertson, Grammar, 1165, suggests has the force of the line in an English hymn “I'll never, 


no never, no never forsake.” ' 
211. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 151. Cf. A. Y. Collins, “Revelation 18,” 194, for others in 
agreement with Lohmeyer. 
212. Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 270. 
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the diamond; the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper; the lapis lazuli, the turquoise, 
and the emerald; and the gold.” Targ. Ezek. 28:13 explicitly says that the stones 
were on clothing: “your robe was adomed with all kinds of jewels. . . .”2!3 The 
inspiration of Ezek. 28:13 is clear because there is little doubt that the list of 
trade goods in Rev. 18:12-13 is based partially on Ezek. 27:12-24. 

The religious facet of the economic system is also expressed in the de- 
scription of the woman’s clothing. The LXX repeatedly describes the high 
priest’s garments and parts of the sanctuary as adorned with “gold, purple, 
scarlet, linen, and [precious] stones.’’2!4 This combination of words has already 
been used to describe the Babylonian harlot’s attire in Rev. 17:4 and 18:16 
(though “pearls” is omitted from the LXX lists and “linen” does not occur in 
Rev. 17:4; see further on 17:4, 16 and below). Three of the twelve commodities 
not included in Ezek. 27:12-24 but mentioned in Rev. 18:12-13 (“linen, purple, 
scarlet’) appear in the LXX’s descriptions of the priest’s garments (though they 
do also appear in Ezek. 27:7 and in Targ. Ezek. 27: 16-24). In this light, it appears 
likely that the repeated OT portrayal of the priest’s attire has influenced the 
selection of items from 18:12-13 that are now applied to the harlot. 

Also relevant is the description in Ezek. 16:13 of God’s adornment of 
Israel (‘‘you were adorned with gold and silver [ypvotw xal d&pyvpio], your 
clothing was fine linen and silk [Bioowa xal tpiyanté] . . . you ate fine flour 
and oil [oepidadw xai EAmov]”’), who then sinned and “trusted in her beauty 
and played the harlot” (v 15). The nation whom God chose to be a kingdom of 
priests and whom God adorned for that function prostituted itself. Ezek. 16:13 
mentions six of the products listed in Rev. 18:12-13, though only two of the six 
items from Ezek. 16:18 occur in the description of the apparel of the ‘great 
city” in Rev. 18:16. Nevertheless, the parallels are sufficient to suggest that the 
Ezekiel description may have supplemented those from Exodus in influencing 
the language of Rev. 18:12-13, 16. This is put beyond doubt by Ezek. 16:23, 
where the prophet announces ‘‘woe, woe” to harlot Israel because of her idolatry. 
Here we have the probable inspiration for the double woe in Rev. 18:16 (cf. 
Ezek. 16:24-34),215 

Rey. 18:16 describes the impure harlot/city in such a way as to contrast 
her with Christ’s pure bride/city (21:1, 10-23; see on 17:4, 16). Indeed, the 
Lamb’s bride/city is also “adorned with every kind of precious stone” and 
“gold,” and the list of twelve stones there is based on the description of the 
high priest’s garments in Exod. 28:17-20 (see below on 21:18-21).216 The 


213. Cf. Rist, ‘‘Revelation,” 502. 

214. Note the combination of ypucdc, nopobpa, xdxxtvog, Biacos, and Ai8oc in Rev. 17:4 
(though omitting Bicooc) and 18:16, and in the LXX of Exod. 25:3-7; 28:5-9; 28:15-20; 35:6; 
36:9-12; 36:15-21; cf. likewise, though omitting Al@oc, Exod. 26:31-32, 36; 28:33-34(29-30); 31:4; 
36:31(32)-32(33); 37:3-5; 2 Chron. 2:13(14). 

215. So also Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse, 420-21. 

216. Nine of the fifteen precious stones listed in Rev. 21:11-21 are also found in Ezck. 28: 13, 
which may heighten the contrast between the ungodly city and the heavenly city. 
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Exodus-Ezekiel imagery suggests further that God’s true people, the pure bride, 
are contrasted not merely with the economic-religious world of paganism, the 
whore, but also with those from the Christian community who have com- 
promised (i.e., prostituted) and effectively become part of the pagan system. In 
the light of this background, the whore may also call to mind the “synagogue 
of Satan” (see on 2:9; 3:9), in antithesis to the tue temple to be portrayed in 
ch. 21. 

Nevertheless, the portrayal here should not be identified only with apostate 
Christianity or Judaism but also clearly includes the pagan system. This is bome 
out by all the various OT allusions in ch. 18 with an original pagan application, 
such as “Babylon” and details from Ezekiel 26-28. The aim is to depict a system 
in which apostate religion has merged with the ungodly world. 

Josephus, War 5.232-34, alludes to the description of the high priest’s vestments 
in Exodus 28 with the same five terms as in Rev. 17:4 and 18:16 and then notes that the 
same materials (except stones) composed the veils in the sanctuary. He describes these 
veils as “of Babylonian tapestry” and notes that their four colors “typified the universe” 
(5.212-13). If this symbolic understanding of the high priest’s clothing was widely held, 
then it is possible that the Babylonian-Israelite symbolism could have been associated 
with the description of the Babylonian harlot’s garb in Rev. 17:6 and 18:16: she represents 
the universal ungodly world system in its apostate Jewish and Christian and pagan facets. 
Even if coincidental, the parallelism is fascinating.2!7 

Similar to Ezek. 16:13 is Jer. 4:30, where Israel is portrayed as a harlot, especially 
in her attire: “though you should clothe yourself with scarlet and adorn yourself with 
gold ornaments. . . .” 4Q179 (= 4QapocrLam A) fragment 1, 2.10-11 refers to the people 
of Jerusalem in its desolate state following the Babylonian invasion as ‘those who used 
to wear purple .. . and jewellery of pure gold; those who wear clothes of silk, purple 
and brocade.”218 Cf. the virtuous woman's clothing, “scarlet . . . fine linen and purple,” 
in Prov, 31:21-22. 

Cf. also Amos 5:16 LXX for the double woe announced against sinful Israel. Hab. 
2:6-17 addresses four woes to Babylon for “increasing what is not his” and ‘making 
himself rich with loans” (v 6) and “because of human bloodshed” (vv 8, 17). The 
judgment for these actions is depicted in a cup metaphor much like thal in Rev. 18:6b. 
Similar reasons are given for Babylon's fall in Rev. 18:3, 7, 9, 14, 17, 24. Josephus, War 
6.300-309, includes a threefold repetition of “woe” to Jerusalem in narrating a story 
about a prophet proclaiming Jerusalem’s imminent fall.2!9 

17a The third retrain of the woe from v 10 (‘‘because in one hour your 


judgment has come”) is also interpreted economically: ‘‘because in one hour 
such great wealth has been laid waste” (Hpnoen, following Ezek. 26:19: 6a 
oe nOMV Apnuauévny). Again, the basis (5t1) of the woe is that Babylon’s 
immense economic prosperity has been destroyed, which necessitates the im- 
pending destruction of the merchants’ prosperity. And if Babylon’s wealth has 
perished so quickly, so will the riches of those dependent on her (for the 
significance of “one hour” as denoting “suddenness” and its OT background 


217. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 429-30, 455-56, sees a connection between War 
5.212-13 and Rev. 17:4 and 18:12. 

218. As translated in Garcia Martinez, Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 402. 

219. Cf. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 304, who secs the account echoed in the Revelation text. 
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see on 18:10). The merchants’ perception of their own imminent and swift fall 
is the real cause for their woe. Therefore, the woe is selfishly motivated. 

17b-19 This section lays even further emphasis on the detrimental effects 
of Babylon’s fall on her dependents. The emphasis is strengthened further by 
repetition of the lament language from v 9: “‘they cried out as they saw the smoke 
of her fire . . . and they cried out by lamenting and mouming.”’ The various kinds 
of maritime agents who carry the merchants’ commodities also weep for the same 
selfish reason as the merchants. The focus is on wealthy maritime merchants, as 
the conclusion of v 19 reveals: “by whom all having ships in the sea became rich,” 
which may refer specifically to shipowners.229 They throw dust on their heads not 
as a token of true repentance but as an expression of sorrow for their own demise.22! 

The pattern of Ezekiel 27 continues to be followed, since there also those 
who conduct the business of sea trade lament and throw dust on their head 
because the demise of Tyre means the demise of the sea commerce by which 
they make their living: 


Ezek. 27:28-33 


At the sound of the cry of your 
pilots . . . and all who handle the 
oar, the sailor, and all the pilots of 
the sea... they will stand on the 
land, they will make their voice 
heard over you and will cry bitterly. 
They will cast dust on their 

heads. ... And they will weep for 
you ... with bitter mourning. 
Moreover, in their wailing they will 
take up a lamentation for you and 
lament over you: ‘‘Who is like 
Tyre? ... When your wares went 
out from the seas, you satisfied 
many peoples; with the abundance 
of your wealth .. . you enriched the 
kings of the earth... .” 


Rev. 18:17b-19 


And every shipmaster and everyone 
who sails anywhere and the sailors 
and as many as make their living 
by the sea,222 stood from afar and 
were crying out as they saw the 
smoke of her burning, and they 
said, ‘who is like the great city?” 
And they were casting dust on their 
heads and crying out, weeping, and 
mourning, saying, ‘‘Woe, woe, is 
the great city, through whom all 
those who had ships in the sea be- 
came rich from her wealth. .. .” 


Verse 19 repeats the twofold woe from vv 10 and 16, “woe, woe, the great 
city.” The second refrain of the woe, as in v 16, interprets v 10’s “Babylon, the 
strong city” economically: “through whom all those who had ships in the sea 


220. For the identification of shipowners ct. C. R. Smith, “Reclaiming the Social Justice 
Message,” 31. 

221. See Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 273. 

222. For extrabiblical references to ‘those who work the sea” (thy BéAacoav épya&Covtat) 
see Wettstein, Novum Testamentun Graecum, 830-31. 
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became rich from her wealth.” The final clause of the woe emphasizes once 
again that the suddenness of Babylon’s desolation is the cause (St1) of the lament. 
And still, as in vv 10 and 16-17, the lament is selfishly inspired by the mourners’ 
concem for their own economic loss (Ezek. 27:26-27 focuses more closely on 
the destruction of those who conduct sea commerce with the great economic 
city). Such selfishness points further to the ultimate identification of the 
moumers in vv 17b-19 with Babylon and, therefore, also with Babylon’s ulti- 
mate, final judgment. If the merchants have nothing to trade and sell because 
of Babylon’s fall, then all maritime commerce will cease. All who make money 
from such commerce will be out of a job. 

The adverbial participle BAéxovtec, which modifies the verb ExpaCov (“they were 
crying out”), could be temporal (‘‘as”) or causal (“‘because they saw”). For discussion 
of “‘one hour” see on v 10, and for “‘desolated”’ (fprnudén) as an allusion to Ezek. 26:19 
see on v 17. 

Conzelmann translates v 17b as “all captains, sea merchants, sailors, all who ply 
the sea as a profession.”223 Derek ‘Eres Rabbah 56a applies Ezek. 27:27 (‘your sailors, 
and your pilots . . . your dealers in merchandise”) to “tax-collectors, confiscators, ex- 
tortioners, and collectors of customs.” 

Some commentators object to the attribution of so much sea trade to Rome, since 
Rome was not a seaport town.224 But Rome was near a navigable river and near seaports. 
Much overland trade was centered at Rome, and much of that had to travel across the 
sea at some point. If Rome is in mind, the whole empire is thought of and not merely 
its capital city. Nevertheless, since “Babylon” represents much more than Rome, the 
point of using Tyre (Ezekiel 26-27) as a model is to emphasize economic idolatry in 
general, not a focus on sea commerce in particular.225 


Those Who Separated from Babylon Should Rejoice over Her 
Judgment Because It Means the Vindication of Their Faith and of 
God’s Just Character (18:20-24) 


This segment begins with an allusion to Jer. 51:48, which announces that heaven 
and earth must shout for joy over Babylon's destruction. It ends with an allusion 
to Jer. 51:49, which slates that persecution was one of the reasons for the 
judgment. The beginning and end of the section thus emphasize the two domi- 
nating thoughts of the section.?26 

20 Those in “heaven” and “‘the saints, apostles, and prophets” are ex- 
horted to “rejoice” “because” God will judge Babylon. The speaker of the 
exhortation presumably is still the angel introduced in 18:1. For this reason some 
see v 20 as the conclusion to the segment beginning at 18:1 or 18:4.22? The 


223. Conzelmann, “Apk 18:17.” 
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addressees of the exhortation are in both heaven and earth, which represents all 
believers, though angelic beings are probably included. Just as saints are com- 
manded in 12:12 to rejoice because of the inaugurated victory over Satan, so 
here they are commanded to rejoice because of the consummated victory over 
the Satanic system. 

That believers in general and not particular groups of the Christian com- 
munity are addressed is evident from the allusion to Jer. 51:48, which also refers 
to heaven and earth to speak of the whole Israelite community: ‘“Then heaven 
and earth and all that is in them will shout for joy over Babylon, for the destroyers 
of the earth will have come to her.” Jeremiah’s reference to “heaven’’ is repeated, 
but his reference to “earth” is now replaced by “the saints, apostles, and 
prophets,” who compose the new people of God.?8 V 24 will imply a reference 
at least to the whole of the redeemed community, where, by alluding to Jer. 
51:49, the persecuted are called ‘prophets, saints, and all those slain on the 
earth.”” Behind the exhortation is also an echo of a series of OT prophecies that 
figuratively exhort heaven to rejoice when God’s redemptive kingdom and 
judgment of the wicked will have taken place (for OT references see on 12:12). 

The precise ground for rejoicing in 18:20 lies in the dt (“because’’) 
clause, which can be literally rendered ‘‘because God judged your judgment 
from her.”’ This is best understood either as “God has given judgment for you 
against her” or ““God pronounced on her the judgment she passed on you” (see 
further below). Babylon severely judged believers by shedding their blood 
(v 24). Prophets and saints are to rejoice, not merely over Babylon’s judgment, 
but also over the essential justice of that judgment. With this in mind, it is best 
to see the suffering saints who cried for vengeance in 6:9-11 at the center of the 
heavenly throng who are now exhorted to rejoice.229 This is confirmed by the 
continuation of the ch. 18 narrative in 19:1-2, where the basis for the ‘“‘hallelu- 
jah” is formulated in explicit allusion to 6:10: ‘‘because his judgments are true 
and righteous, because . . . he has avenged the blood of his servants on her.” 
The focus is not on delight in Babylon’s suffering but on the successful outcome 
of God’s execution of justice, which demonstrates the integrity of Christians’ 
faith and of God’s just character.230 God will judge Babylon just as severely as 
she persecuted others, thus making the punishment fil her crime. This “‘eye for 
eye’’ judgment is apparent from the fact that those commanded to rejoice over 
Babylon’s judgment are the very same ones who suffered from her persecution. 
This principle of justice is a fitting conclusion to a chapter that was introduced 
by the pronouncement of the same judicial principle (vv 5-7). 

Together with 19:1-5, 18:20 is the climax of the response to the saints’ 
cry for vindication in 6:10, though this climax has been anticipated in various 
ways in 11:18; 14:18; 15:4; and 16:5-6. The rejoicing does not arise out of a 
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selfish spirit of revenge but out of a fulfilled hope that God has defended the 
honor of his just name by not leaving sin unpunished and by showing his people 
to have been in the right and the verdict rendered by the ungodly world against 
the saints to be wrong.*3! This is in keeping with the OT law of malicious 
witness: “if he has accused his brother falsely, then you will do to him just as 
he intended to do to his brother’’ (Deut. 19:16-19),232 

Even the saints’ rejoicing corresponds to the sin of the wicked system, 
which was “glad over them [the two witnesses] and rejoiced” at their unjust 
death (cf. 11:10, yaipovaw én’ adtoicg xai edvopaivovtor with edopatvon én’ 
obtH in 18:20, and cf. “Hallelujah” in 19:1, 3-4). 

The command for “heaven” and those on earth “to rejoice” could secondarily reflect 
Isa. 44:23 and 49:13, where the exhortation is grounded in God’s deliverance of his people 
from Babylonian captivity. Similarly, Deut. 32:43 LXX gives almost thc same dual address, 
based on God “avenging the blood of his sons” (Ps. 95[96]:11 bases a similar exhortation 
on God's coming judgment of the world; cf. Ps. 49 [5S0]:4; Test. Levi 18:5). Likewise, the 
pattern of Ps. 48:4-7, 11 is reflected in the context of Rev. 18:20: “kings ...saw... they 
were termified .. . panic seized them. . . you do break the ships of Tarshish . . . let Mount 
Zion be glad and the daughters of Judah rejoice because of your judgments.” 

In the phrase xai oi &y1o1 xm Ol ANdoTOAO! Xai Ot TPOPT|tal some mss. omit the 
second xai ot (“and the,” C 051 2329 MA a gig vg"). The resulting reading is ‘‘the holy 
apostles and the prophets,” which would be similar to Eph. 3:5 (toig ceyloig &nootdAo1¢ 
odtod xal mpodrtitaic). However, the omission was caused by a scribe who, after just 
having written xai of &yio1 (‘‘and the saints’’), glanced at the second xi oi of the ms. 
being copied and thought he had already written it, so that he continued wmiting with 
andotodot (“apostles’’). Also, toig &yio1g &rootéAotg is an unlikely reading, since when 
&y1oc is used elsewhere in the Apocalypse as an adjective, it is used only with reference 
to God.233 Satake views the ‘‘apostles” not formally as “the twelve” but as more likely 
itinerant preachers in the early Christian community (cf. 2:2).234 

The basis for judgment is expressed in v 20 in the clause Expivev 6 Ged 16 xptya 
Suav €€ adtijc (literally "God judged your judgment from her”), which may be an allusion 
to a textual tradition in the LXX of Jer. 27:34 (86 Aquila), Suen Suuxceta thy Sixnv avtov, 
which is itself vague, literally “he will judge with judgment (punishment) their judgment.” 
The clause here in Rev. 18:20b is one of the most difficult in the book to translate. The 
following interpretative paraphrases are possible: (1) “God has judged her and vindicated 
you”’:235 (2) “God has given judgment for [or “‘in favor of”] you against her” (bydv taken 
as a genitive of advantage);*6 (3) ‘tin the judgment against her he has vindicated your 
cause” (NEB); (4) “God pronounced on her the judgment she passed on you” (dp@v taken 
as an objective genitive);237 (5) “God executed severe judgment for you against her’, 
(6) “God judged the judgment on you (which came) from her” (8& designating the source 
from which the unjust judgment against Christians arose).2° 
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The last of these translations would mean that God punished Babylon for passing 
an unjust judgment on the saints. The first translation’s “‘her” is an unjustifiable rendering 
of && abtijc (“from her’’), while the second and third translations’ “against her” is viable 
and is supported by the parallel in 6:10, by Ps. 118(119):84 LXX; Isa. 1:24, I En. 100:4, 
and by possible parallels in Rev. 19:2 and 4 Kgdms. 9:7.239 Most of these parallels have 
éx in the sense of “on” or “among” (equivalent to Hebrew min; e.g., Isa. 1:24: “I will 
execute judgment on [among] my enemies’). The first and third translations have “vin- 
dicated” for Expivev, which is possible in the light of the parallels in 6:10; 19:2; and 
4 Kgdms. 9:7, where xpivw and éxdixéw are virtually synonymous. The second and 
fourth translations are likewise plausible, especially since xp{vw and xpipa always have 
to do with either the right to function as judge, a judicial act of passing a sentence, or 
an actual sentence handed down by a judge.240 The word-group apparently never goes 
beyond these ranges of meaning to include “vindicate.”’ The fourth translation is attrac- 
tive, since the clause comes in a context where commensurate punishment is the focus 
(see on vv 6-8).24! But the fifth and sixth translations are viable as well. 

Perhaps Rev. 19:2 best expresses the meaning of the ambiguous clause, since it is 
part of the conclusion to ch. 18 and, like 18:20b, is part of a Sti clause that gives a basis 
for rejoicing: ‘“‘because he judged the great harlot and vindicated the blood of his servants 
from her hand.’’242 

21 +The judgment of Babylon and the devastating effects of that judgment 
are repeated again in different ways in vv 21-23 to emphasize the twofold theme 
of vv 9-20. Above all, the judgment is underscored to explain further the 
preceding expression of divine judgment at the conclusion of v 20. Therefore, 
vv 21-23 together with v 20b serve as the basis for the rejoicing in v 20a. 

The judgment of Babylon is expressed parabolically in the vision of an 
angel who lifts “‘a large millstone’’ and “‘casts it into the sea.” The picture is 
based on Jer. 51:63, where Jeremiah commands his servant Seraiah to “‘bind a 
stone” on a book containing the prophecy of Babylon’s judgment and to “cast 
it into the midst of the Euphrates.’’ Here, the angel interprets his symbolic action 
to mean that ‘‘in the same manner (ottwc) Babylon the Great City will be thrown 
down and will not be found any longer.” Likewise, the symbolic action of Jer. 
51(28 LXX):63 is interpreted to mean that ‘‘in the same manner (ot\twc in LXX) 
Babylon will sink down, and not rise” (v 64). 

The Ezekiel 26-27 background has not faded from view, but is now joined 
with Jeremiah 51. Ezek. 26:12 describes Tyre’s demise by saying “he will cast 
your stones . . . into the midst of the sea,” and 26:21 concludes the portrayal 
by affirming that “you will never be found again” (Rev. 18:21c renders the 
Hebrew by xat ov jst} ebpe67 én). The historical judgments of Tyre and Babylon 
typify the fall of the final world kingdom. And both of these OT punishments 
may have themselves been modeled after that of Egypt at the Red Sea in Neh. 
9:11: “their pursuers you did hurl into the depths, like a stone into mighty 
waters” (cf. Exod. 15:4-5). 


239. CF. BAGD, 236. 
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Matt. 18:6 has strikingly similar language to that of Rev. 18:21: ‘whoever 
causes one of these little ones who believe in me to stumble, it is better for him 
that a heavy millstone be hung around his neck and that he be drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” That John evokes this saying along with Jeremiah is clear 
since, like Rev. 18:21, the saying is also connected with a dual ‘“‘woe” (cf. Matt. 
18:7 and Rev. 18:19) and is directed against the arrogant who deceive (cf. Matt. 
18:4-7 with Rev. 18:3, 7, 23). Those in the church who are guilty of such 
deception (2:14, 20) should take warning lest they suffer Babylon’s fate.243 
Therefore, the substitution of ‘‘a great millstone’’ for Jeremiah 51’s small rock 
was influenced by Matthew.244 

Caird observes that this is the third time in the Apocalypse that a heavenly 
messenger is called a “strong angel.” He suggests that since the first such angel 
(5:2) had to do with the large scroll concerning Jesus’ suffering in relation to 
the redemptive plan and the second angel (10:1) held the little scroll pertaining 
to the church’s suffering as part of the redemptive plan, the third angel now 
marks the completion of the decretive contents of both scrolls.245 The suggestion 
is attractive because one reason for Babylon’s definitive judgment is that “in 
her was found the blood of prophets and saints and of all those slain on the 
earth” (18:24). Furthermore, though no scroll is mentioned, the fuller context 
of the Jer. 51(28 LXX):63-64 allusion has the stone being tied to a “book” 
(BiBAtov), the same word used in Revelation 5 and 10:8. 

The construction od p1] + ebpioxm in Rev. 18:21c and Ezek. 26:21 (LXX ms. 407) 
occurs also in Pss. 9(10):36 (= 9[10]:15 B); 36(37):10; Isa. 41:12; and 1 Mace. 2:63 in 
reference to the effect of God’s judgment of Israel’s sinful persecutors: they ‘*by no means 
will be found” any longer. The construction is found only rarely elsewhere. In Rev. 18:21 
the emphatic negative ov j11j is strengthened even more by the following Ett. 

22-23b Vv 5-7 and 20 have asserted that Babylon’s judgment is suited 
to Babylon’s crime, and vv 22-23 reveal how the punishment fits the crime. 
Passages from Jeremiah and Ezekiel 26 continue to be pieced together to depict 
this judicial principle (see below). Babylon's economic system persecuted Chris- 
tian communities by ostracizing from the various trade guilds those who did not 
conform to worship of the guilds’ patron deities. This usually resulted in loss of 
economic standing and poverty for those ostracized (so 2:9). In a real sense, this 
meant the removal of Christian artisans from the marketplace and a removal of 
the common pleasures of life enjoyed in normal economic times. 

Just as Babylon thus removed Christian workers from the marketplace and 
persecuted them, so God will remove Babylon’s own loyal workers: “by no 
means will any artisan of any craft be found in you again.” Indeed, that Baby- 
lon’s persecution of saints is in mind is clear from the explicit mention of that 
topic in v 24, which serves as part of the basis of Babylon’s judgment in vv 
2]-23a. The link with v 24 is confirmed by the abrupt assertion there that “blood 
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was found (evpé6n),” an intentional wordplay with the repeated “‘by no means 
should be found” (od pi edpebf) in vv 21-22.24 Nothing will be found in 
Babylon in the future because blood was found in her in the past. 

Just as the means of making a living was earlier removed from the believ- 
ing community, so now it will be taken from Babylon: “the sound of a mill will 
by no means be heard in you again, and the light of a lamp will by no means 
shine in you again’’ (vv 22-23). Just as the daily pleasures of economic prosperity 
were taken from God's people through economic (2:9; 13:16-17) or political 
persecution (2:9-10; 6:10; 16:6; 17:6), so “the sound of harpists and musicians 
and flutists and trumpeters will by no means be heard in you again”’ (18:22), 
and ‘the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride by no means will be heard 
in you again” (v 23). The various kinds of musicians may be further represen- 
tatives of crafts or may be merely figurative for the pleasures of an affluent 
society. Babylon, who removed the joys of life from the saints, will have her 
own pleasures taken away. 

The parallel of xo odxétt od pt) adtd edpticovory (‘and no longer will 
they find them’’) in v 14b with the repeated od pt) edpeO Ett (“by no means 
should be found again’’) in vv 21-22 is the basis for linking the two passages.247 
“All the costly and splendid things perished from you” in v 14a is an all- 
inclusive statement of the worldly system’s economic luxury. Vv 21-23 list a 
few representative parts of this system that are passing away. The link with the 
comprehensive statement of judgment in v 14 confirms that the facets of a 
prosperous lifestyle listed in vv 21b-23a represent all the economic means of 
living, now being removed. The summary statement in v 14b is thus elaborated 
in more detail in vv 21-23a, 

Babylon’s persecution was selective in John’s day, but he foresaw a time 
in which she would attempt to exterminate completely the Christian community 
(so 11:7-10; 20:7-9; cf. also 13:16-17). God will likewise punish her for her 
persecution and attempted annihilation of the church by overthrowing her. 

See on v 14 for the link between v 14b and vv 22-23, which is acknowledged by 
others, some of whom even see v 14 as displaced from its proper location with vv 
21b-22a, 

The allusion to Isa. 24:8 (“the sound of the harp has ceased") and its context 
underline both economic loss and resulting loss of joy typical of affluence (Isa. 24:6: 
“those dwelling on the earth will be poor’’; v 8: “‘the joy of timbrels has ceased”). Isa. 
24:8 is combined with Ezek. 26:13: ‘the will destroy the multitude of your musicians, 
and the sound of your psalteries will be heard no more” (od pi dxovoby tt); Rev. 
18:22a reads ob pt) &xovodA év coi ét1. 

Loss of joy because of lost prosperity is also echoed from Jer. 25:10 in Rev. 
18:22b-23a: “I will take from them the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride, the sound of the millstones and the light 
of the lamp” (likely included in the allusion also are Jer. 7:34 and 16:9, where loss of 
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prosperity is likewise pictured in nuptial terms together with clauses concerning joy; see 
also Jer. 33:11). The phrase vi vuppiov xai vopons (“voice of a bridegroom and of 
a bride”) is expanded in some mss. to dov7 vopdion xal gav7 vonons, which brings it 
even closer to the pattem of the Jeremiah passages. Since the preponderance of evidence 
supports the shorter reading, the addition is apparently a scribal attempt to assimilate the 
wording to Jeremiah,248 though only when there is no other explanation of a textual 
variant should assimilation to OT allusions be resorted to, since scribes cannot be expected 
to have been aware of numerous subtle allusions to the OT. 

All of these passages from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah emphasize the judgment 
of the luxurious societies of, respectively, Israel, Tyre, and the world system (the last at 
the end of time). The demise of Israel in Jeremiah and of Tyre in Ezekiel are viewed as 
indirectly foreshadowing the fall of the world complex, which Isaiah 24 directly prophe- 
Sles. 

23c-d_ The angel’s pronouncement of devastation begun in v 21 con- 
tinues. The angel gives here and in v 24 three reasons (note the tt in v 23c) 
that Babylon must be “cast down” and “by no means found anymore” (v 21). 
First, “because” her ‘‘merchants were the great ones of the earth” (St ot Eunopoi 
Sov Toav oi wejoti&ves tis yiic). But why is this a reason for judgment? The 
answer lies in the allusion to Isa. 23:8: “her merchants were the glorious princes 
of the earth” (ot &unopoi abtijc évdoéo1 Gpxovtes tic yijc; cf. also Isa. 34:12, 
where oi &pyovtec is parallel with oi pejottvec). Behind ‘‘the great ones” of 
Rey. 18:23 are ‘the glorious pnnces” of Isaiah 23, which implies that the 
merchants and the system supporting them are to be judged because they gave 
glory to themselves and not to God. They were concemed solely with their own 
greatness, throwing their own weight around, instead of acting as responsible 
moral agents under God's sovereign authority.249 

That self-glorification is a basis for condemnation in 18:23c is also sug- 
gested from the context of the OT allusion, where the judgment of Tyre includes 
overtuming her merchants because they had become proud about their economic 
achievements and consequent power: ‘The LorD of hosts has purposed to bring 
down all the pride of the glorious ones and to disgrace every glorious thing on 
the earth” (Isa. 23:9 LXX). To Tyre itself Ezekiel says, “your heart is lifted up 
because of your riches,” which is equated with saying, “I am a god” (Ezek. 
28:5, 9). Tyre’s economic self-idolatry was the cause of its eventual judgment. 
Babylon’s judgment for self-glorification has already been announced in Rev. 
18:7. Babylon’s judgment also responds to her support and promotion of the 
overweening pride of her merchants (bPpic in Isa. 23:9).250 

The point is that the chief purpose of humanity, according to the Apoca- 
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lypse, is to glorify God and to enjoy him, not to glorify oneself and enjoy one’s 
own achievements (e.g., 4:11; 5:12-13; 7:12; 15:3-4; 16:9; 19:1, 7). Self- 
glorification necessitates judgment in which a forced humbling occurs. It is 
idolatrous for Babylon and her allies to call themselves “great” (11:8; 14:8; 
16:19; 17:1, 5, 18; 18:2, 10, 16, 19, 21, 23). This title is reserved only for the 
true God (‘‘the great God” in 051 and MA in 19:17; “great” also occurs among 
the attributes of God in 6:17; 11:17; 15:3; 16:14). To focus on humanity as the 
center of everything and to forget God is the greatest sin. 

A second reason (61) for Babylon’s dissolution is that “because by [her] 
sorcery (dappaxeia) all the nations were deceived.” She will be punished 
because she influenced the nations to worship idols through sorcery. The em- 
phasis rests not so much on the practice of magic but on the deception of people 
into idolatry. The implication of idolatry is suggested by the direct connection 
between “‘idolatry” (or “‘idols’’?) and “sorcery’” in Rev. 9:20-21 and Gal. 5:20. 
It is also implied by the observation that the phraseology of 18:23 has been 
inspired by Isa. 47:9 (“now these things will come on you . . . because of your 
sorcery”) and Nah. 3:4 (Nineveh is ‘‘skilled in sorcery so that she sells the 
nations by her fornication and peoples by her sorceries’’); interestingly, Qumran 
applied the description of Nineveh in Nah. 2:11 (= 2:12 MT) to Jerusalem, whose 
sorcery is explained as influencing others within the community of Israel through 
false teaching (4QpNah fragments 3-4, 2.7-9). Nahum clearly equates “sorcery” 
(¢appoxeia) with “fornication” (xopveia). The MT’s “she sells nations by her 
fornication” (3:4) is rendered by the Targum as “betraying nations with her 
idols.” 

Of course, “fornication” is also the common metaphor for idolatry in 
Revelation (2:14, 20-21; 14:8; 17:1-2, 4-5; 18:3, 9) and the OT. Tyre’s “‘formica- 
tion’”’ with the nations involved not mere economic domination of the nations 
but also influence toward idolatry, especially since the two in the ancient world 
were commonly inseparable; Israel’s harlotry in Ezekiel 16 has the same dual 
connotation (see above on 17:2), and Test. Jud. 23:1-2 links together Israel's 
sins of “‘lewdness and witchcrafts and idolatries . . . following diviners and 
demons of error . . . you will make your daughters . . . harlots.” 4 Kgdms. 9:22 
refers to Jezebel’s work as “fornications” (= influence toward idolatry; nop- 
velat) and “‘witchcrafts” (¢&ppaxa). Jezebel’s similar operations in Rev. 2:20- 
21 is why she is associated with Babylon and why her punishment is described 
as “death,” as is Babylon’s in 18:8.251 

Likewise, Isa. 47:9-10 directly associates ‘‘sorcery”’ with idolatrous ‘‘for- 
nication” and with Babylon’s ‘“‘trust’’ in herself — “I am and there is not 
another” (indeed, Isa. 47:8-9 has already been alluded to in Rev. 18:7-8). In Isa 
57:3 sorcery is equated with making a prostitute of oneself, both of which are 
descriptions of idolaters (cf. 57:5-7). D&ppaxog (“mixer of poison,” “magi- 
cian’’) in Rev. 21:8 is placed between “‘fornicators” and “‘idolaters,” and in 
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22:15 is followed by “‘fornicators . . . and idolaters.” The three words are also 
inextricably linked in 9:20-21. These uses show further the integral connection 
of “sorcery” with idolatry and immorality. ¢apyoxeta and its word-group are 
also used in connection with idol worship in the LXX (4 Kgdms. 9:22; 2 Chron. 
33:5-7, Wis. 12:4-7; Mic. 5:11-12). 

The idea of “mix poison,” common to the use of various forms of the dappaxeia 
word group, may be included in 18:23 and be a development of the metaphor of Babylon's 
seduction through mixed wine in 18:3, 6.252 

The first 6t1 in v 23 is unintentionally omitted by a few mss. (2030 MK co) due 
to a scribe’s eye skipping to the following similar oi. Despite weak textual evidence NTV, 
NEB, and JB have apparently adopted the omission, which makes the connection of the 
concluding phrases of ch. 18 to the preceding statements more vague, rather than seeing 
them as clear causal expressions. In so doing these versions also omit the second étt 
without any textual basis, though perhaps in taking it as recitative. A recitative 6t1 is 
unlikely since no 6t1 introduces the quotation in v 21, nor is one found anywhere else 
between vv 21 and 23a. 

In Sib. Or. 5.159-67 Rome is said to be judged because it is a city of “‘magic” and 
“adulteries” and has ‘‘a bloodthirsty heart” (see below on 18:24). 

The shift from third person (vv 21, 24) to second person (vv 22-23) in addressing 
Babylon is a stylistic pattern that also occurs in prophetic judgment speeches in the OT 
and later Jewish writings.253 

24 Two reasons for Babylon’s judgment have been set forth in the con- 
clusion to v 23. Now the last verse of ch. 18 introduces the third reason. Though 
é6ut (“because’’) does not introduce this verse, as with the two clauses at the end 
of v 23, the second 6t1 of v 23 does double duty and thus also introduces v 24. 
God will chasten the ungodly world community because it persecuted the com- 
munity of the faithful: ‘tin her was found the blood of prophets and saints and 
of all who were slain on the earth.”’ The vile world city collapsed for the same 
reason as Nineveh, who not only “was skilled in sorcery” and dealt with 
“peoples by her sorceries” but was also indicted for being a “city of blood” 
(Nah. 3:1, 4).254 Likewise, historical Babylon came to an end because of the 
“slain of Israel’’ (Jer. 51:49a). Jer. 51:49b asserts that “because of Babylon the 
slain of all the earth have fallen,” which appears to refer to Babylon's slaying 
of others and probably also has formed part of the basis of the phrase in Rev. 
18:24b (which also secondarily echoes Ezek. 24:7 and Matt. 23:35, 37; see above 
on 18:20). These two sinful world empires, Nineveh and Babylon, are viewed 
as adumbrating the annihilation of the last corrupt world system. 

It is possible that the second Sti clause in v 23 together with v 24 offers 
the ground solely of the first 6m clause in v 23.255 This would mean that the 
merchants became “great ones of the earth” because of Babylon’s sorcery and 
persecution of saints. In that case, only the first 6tt clause would give the reason 


252. See BAGD, 854. 

253, See further Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity, 285, who cites Mic. 6:9c-15; Amos 
3:10-11; Isa. 30:8-14; Hos. 12:7-9; Sib. Or. 3.350-66. 

254. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 269. 

255. So Swete, Apocalypse, 240-41. 
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for Babylon’s judgment, which is narrated in vv 21-23b. But it is better to see 
vv 23c-24 as providing three separate reasons for her judgment, since deception 
and persecution are clearly grounds for Babylon’s fall elsewhere in the book 
(14:8; 16:5-6; 17:1-2; 18:2-3; 19:2),256 

The description in v 24 may be literal and thus allude to Christian martyrs, 
but it is best taken as figurative for all kinds of persecution, including death. 
Thus “blood” and ‘‘death” are figures of speech wherein part of the entire 
spectrum of persecution is intended to represent the whole, much as the cross 
and loss of life in Matt. 10:38-39 and 16:24-25 and ‘‘death”’ and being “‘as sheep 
to be slaughtered” in Rom. 8:36 stand for all kinds of persecution (see above 
on 2:26 and 6:9-11; cf. also 2:10; 12:11; 16:6; 17:6; 19:2).257 

Strikingly, Sib. Or. 3.310-12 says that historical Babylon would be judged because 
she “formerly poured out the blood of good people and righteous people. . . .” Similarly, 
Sib. Or. 5.160-65 posits that “Italy,” which also appears to be referred to as ‘‘Babylon,” 
will be judged by buming because in it ‘‘many holy faithful Hebrews and a true people 
perished,”’ and because she “desired sorcery.”” 


Conclusion to Chapter 18 


Possession of wealth is not the reason for God’s judgment of Babylon. The cause 
lies, rather, in ‘the arrogant use of it’258 and trust in the security that it brings, 
which is tantamount to idolatry. 

Throughout ch. 18, as well as in chs. 16-17, descriptions of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Babylon, Tyre, Nineveh, Edom, and Jerusalem have been applied to 
the ungodly system that trusts only in itself. All these OT oracles, especially 
those concerning Babylon and Tyre, are now applied to Rome and were ongi- 
nally addressed to Rome’s predecessors in sin.25? This use of descriptions of 
various wicked nations spanning so many epochs points further to our conclusion 
that the Apocalypse’s Babylon is not just one Satanic nation but a corporate, 
depraved worldwide system spanning the ages from the cross to the final 
parousia.260 In John’s day the Roman Empire represented this wicked system. 
The concluding clause of ch. 18, ‘‘all those who have been slain on the earth,” 
points further to a universal reference, since it is unlikely that “earth” (yi) is 
limited to a particular land but must, at the least, include the Roman Empire 
and probably the entire world.26! By John’s time Christians had been persecuted 
not only in Israel but throughout the empire. 

Matt. 23:35 refers to judgment on Jerusalem because of ‘‘all the righteous blood 


256. M. Stuart, Apocalypse H, 340, and I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 719-20, also see three 
separate reasons being offered. 

257. Cf. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 51. 

258. Sweet, Revelation, 264. 

259, Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 345. 

260. So also Wilcock, J Saw Heaven Opened, 170; A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 567-69, 

261. So likewise Morris, Revelation, 223; against D. C. Chilton. Days of Vengeance, 445-66. 
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shed on earth (yij) from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah.” There 
yi is best translated “earth” instead of “land” (i.c., land of Israel) and includes a 
wide-ranging time reference, beginning from the inception of history, long before Israel 
became a nation. Jerusalem in Matt. 23:35 is seen as representing the evil world system 
that will be judged for persecuting God’s people throughout the earth and throughout the 
ages. Likewise, in Rev. 18:24 Babylon now represents the entire persecuting world 
system. 

Chilton inconsistently identifies “‘kings of the carth” in 18:3, 9 and the sea traders 
of 18:17 as a reference to political and maritime leaders from nations of the world, but 
identifies ‘merchants of the earth” in 18:11, 23 as only Israelite merchants.262 But the 
Ezekiel 26-27 background (see on vv 9-15, 23) views the merchants as from the pagan 
nations around Tyre. The scope of the phrase “merchants of the earth” should be 
understood in light of the list of trade products in vv 12-13, which reveal that they come 
from the Mediterranean world and beyond, including the Orient and India.263 “Kings of 
the earth” has universal reference elsewhere in the Apocalypse (so eight times outside 
of 18:9 —e.g., 1:5). With difficulty Chilton acknowledges this as a universal reference 
together with that of the sea traders in 18:17, since he cannot offer a plausible reason 
that the political and maritime leaders throughout the earth would have mourned Israel's 
demise in A.D. 70! 

Furthermore, the word yf is used about eighty times in Revelation, about thirty 
times clearly referring to the entire earth and not a specific land, such as Israel (e.g., 1:5; 
5:3, 10, 13; 6:15; 10:6; 14:7; 18:9). The remaining uses could be debatable, depending 
on one’s overall perspective on the book, but it is best to let the clear references interpret 
the debatable ones. 

Chilton suggests further that the economic coruption surrounding use of the 
Jerusalem temple is the primary focus of the descriptions throughout ch. 18 and that the 
list of products from Ezekiel 27 reflects only similarities with Revelation 18.264 But the 
temple's economic activities did not dominate the Mediterranean world in the first century 
or thereafter, whereas the descriptions of ch. 18 emphasize an economic power that 
controlled the world. The only time Israel approached having such worldwide influence 
was briefly during Solomon's reign, and then it did not reach the ungodly heights 
described in ch. 18. The clear allusions to Ezekiel 26—27 observed throughout ch. 18 cast 
serious doubt on Chilton’s suggestion. 

Similarly, Ford proposes that the list of trade goods in 18:12-13 and the economic 
descriptions of the context are best understood against the background of the economic 
situation in Jerusalem and especially its temple.265 But she shows only that ‘foreign 
trade had a great influence on Jerusalem,”?© not that Jerusalem was the center of trade 
in the Mediterranean world, which is the focus of ch. 18.267 


262. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 445-66. 

263. See Tacitus, Annals 2.33, Swete, Apocalypse, 234; Robertson, Word Pictures VI, 441. 
Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 267, and the locations in Ezekiel 27. 

264. D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 448, 454-56. 

265. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 301-2, 305. 

266. Ibid, 305, citing Jeremias. Carrington, Meaning of Revelation, 291-92, also attempts 
to argue that the economic description in Revelation 18 best fits Jerusalem. 

267. Buchanan, Revelation, 479, 481, concurs with this critical analysis by observing that 
Jerusalem was not mainly a commercial or shipping center in the manner Tyre and Babylon had 
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The Declaration of Babylon’s Coming Judgment Is Also the Basis 
for the Saints’ Glorification of God’s Kingship (19:1-6) 


The dual theme of reward to the saints and destruction of their enemies an- 
nounced by the seventh trumpet (11:15-19) is picked up again in ch. 19, as is 
evident from the verbal similarities, especially in 19:5-6, specifically the 
threefold description of believers (11:18), the declaration of the commencement 
of God’s reign (11:15-16), and the roar of thunder (11:19).268 19:1-6 (perhaps 
extending to v 8) actually continues the last segment of ch. 18 (18:20-24) and 
may be seen as the conclusion of that segment in its emphasis on Babylon’s 
fall,269 

1 The main point of ch. 18 was that the saints were to rejoice over God's 
judgment of Babylon because that judgment demonstrated the integrity of the 
Christians’ faith and God’s justice. Ch. 19 begins with the phrase “after these 
things,” ‘“‘these things” being primarily the vision of Babylon’s demise, espe- 
cially as portrayed in 18:20-24. After the last vision in ch. 18 John hears 
something like ‘“‘a great voice of a large multitude in heaven.” He hears the 
masses in heaven proclaiming “hallelujah,” a Greek transliteration of a Hebrew 
phrase meaning ‘“‘praise Yahweh.” God is to be praised because “‘the salvation 
and the glory and the power belong to our God” (note also the causal connection 
between “hallelujah” and the following expression in 19:3, 6; see also on 19:4). 
Presumably the basis for the entire exclamation of v 1 lies in the preceding 
chapter, especially the portrayal of Babylon’s judgment in 18:20-24. The exhor- 
tation to the saints to “rejoice” in 18:20 is now answered in 19:1-3, 6-7.270 

Therefore, the focus in 19:1-3, 5b-8 is on the entire assembly of saints as 
they praise God at the consummation of history, though angels could also be 
included (see the parallel praises in 7:10; 12:10).27! The saints offer praise only 
to God because he alone deposed Babylon and deserves glory for this deed, 
which accomplished ‘“‘salvation” for his people and demonstrated his ‘‘power.”’ 
This hallelujah and those to follow stand in stark contrast to the laments in 
18:9-19. 

Johnson suggests that the threefold “hallelujah” in vv 1-6 alludes to the hallel 
psalms (Psalms 113-118, esp. 113:1 and 115:13) because of the prominent reference in 
those psalms to the exodus (cf. also b. Pesahim 117a) and because Jewish writings 
associated the hallel Psalms with the final destruction of the wicked (Midr. Rab. Lev. 
30.5; cf. Pesikta Rabbati 2.1).272 Even more likely is the possibility of allusion to Ps. 
104:35, where “hallelujah” is proclaimed at the conclusion of the Psalm because of God’s 


268. So Caird, Revelation, 233-34. 

269. On the relation of 19:1-6 to ch. 18 see the introductory comments on ch. 18. Despite 
the probable thematic continuity between chs. 18 and 19, consult Shea, ‘‘Revelation 5 and 19,” 
249-51, for an argument that 19:1-8 is a separate literary unit from ch. 18. For the possibility of 
liturgical language and atmosphere in 19:1-8 see Ruiz, Ezekiel, 483-88. 

270. Joms, Das hymnische Evangelium, 144, 157. 

271, Cf. further Prigent, Apocalypse, 278. 
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judgment of sinners: “‘Let sinners be consumed from the earth, and let the wicked be no 
more. . . . Hallelujah!” (cf. Ps. 58:10-11).273 Ps. 104:35 was understood as referring to 
the final judgment of sinners (6. Berakoth 9b; 10a; ARN 31b; Midr. Rab. Lev. 4.7; Midr. 
Pss. 92.10; 103.3; 104.27; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 18). 


In Tob. 13:15-18 the streets of end-time Jerusalem shout “hallelujah” because the 
city has been rebuilt and ornamented with “sapphire, emerald, and precious stones: your 
walls ... with pure gold . .. and the streets... paved . . . with ruby and stones of Ophir.” 
This is striking since the “hallelujah” of Rev. 19:1, 3, 6 is sung by the bride of Christ 
(v 7), who will be equated with the new Jerusalem (21:2, 9-10), the walls and street of 
which are made of most of the precious metals mentioned in Tobit (21:18-21). This 
suggests that the praise here in ch. 19 is portrayed as occurring at the time of the 
establishment of the new Jerusalem. In 3 Macc. 7:13 the Israelites shout ‘‘hallelujah” 
because of deliverance from persecution and judgment of apostates followed by “songs 
of Pease “melodious hymns” of thanks, and a ‘banquet of deliverance” (cf. 7:10- 
23). 

The participle Aeyévtwv (“saying”) appears to be out of concord with dwvtiv 
(“voice’’) in both number and case. But the genitive plural may modify the plural idea 
of the genitive singular 6yAov moAAod. The same phenomenon may occur in v 6. 

Verse 2 makes it explicit that the judgment of Babylon in ch. 18 is the 
ground (6t1) for the outburst of praise in v 1. The praise is based on God’s 
‘judgments’ ”’ being “true and just” (cf. Ps. 19:9; Dan. 3:27 LXX). The second 
Sti (‘‘because’’) clause makes it clear that the ‘‘judgments” in mind are specifi- 
cally the judgment of Babylon portrayed in ch. 18. God will demonstrate his 
truth and justice when he judges Babylon. 

Babylon is “the Great Whore,” the one who has “corrupted the earth 
through her fornication,” repeating from ch. 18 the basis for judgment: she is 
the one who has contaminated the nations with her immoral ways (see on 17:1-5; 
18:3, 7-9). d6eipwm means “‘corrupt morally” but also may include here its other 
nuance of “destroy,” since persecution is mentioned in the next phrase.275 That 
this other meaning is in mind is evident from 11:18, where the enemy undergoing 
final judgment is described with the same language as here, “those who destroy 
the earth” (SiadGeipovtas trv yiiv; EpGerpev trv yiv in 19:2). Both 11:18 and 
19:2 are dependent on Jer. 51(= 28 LXX):25, which uses an almost identical 
phrase to refer to historical Babylon’s judgment by God: “the destroyed moun- 
tain that destroys all the carth”’ (td Spog 1 dreodappevov 10 SiapGeipov nacav 
ai yiiv [so LXX]). The fall of historical Babylon was a foreshadowing of the 
grander fall of the latter-day, worldwide Babylon. 

The last clause of v 2 interprets God's “judgment of the Great Whore” 
as divine vengeance: ‘‘he has avenged the blood of his bondservants from her 
hand.” The meaning of &x ye1pdc¢ abtijc (“from her hand”’) is unclear. It can 
be translated literally “from her hand,” which is awkward. We have here a figure 
of speech, the part representing the whole, “hand” representing Babylon as a 


273. So Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 291, and Mauro, Patmos Visions, 506. 
274. Joms, Das hymnische Evangelium, 147, also sees the Tobit and 3 Maccabees references 
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whole. The point could be that the harlot is the object of God’s vengeful dealings 
(éx yeipdc adtiis taken as “on her” or “‘at her hand” (so RSV, KJV, NIV, NEB, 
NASB; see further below).?76 

But the idea conveyed could be that God “‘has avenged the blood of his 
bondservants, which was shed by her hand.” 27 This is suggested by the typical 
OT use of the phrase “from the hand of” in expressions like “God delivered 
you from the hand of your enemy,” where “‘hand”’ is figurative for oppressive 
power (so at least forty-five times in the OT). This is the meaning of the closest 
OT parallel, 2 Kgs. 9:7 MT: God says that he will “‘avenge the blood of my 
servants the prophets, and the blood of all the bondservants of the Lorp, from 
(= shed by] the hand of Jezebel,” though the last phrase could be translated ‘‘at 
the hand of Jezebel” (cf. Gen. 4:11 LXX: the earth “received your brother’s 
blood from your hand” [éx tic xe1pdg cov]). That John intends an allusion to 
2 Kgs. 9:7 is clear because the wording is so close and because the OT figure 
of Jezebel the whore has been alluded to in the wider and narrower context of 
Rev. 19:2 (2:20; 17:16).278 The possible additional allusion to Ps. 78(79):10 also 
points to the rendering “‘which was shed by her hand” instead of ‘‘at her hand”: 
“let the avenging of your servants’ blood that has been shed be known among 
the nations before our eyes.” 

The parallel in 6:10 could be understood in the light of either of these two 
views of the last clause of 19:2. 


6:10 19:2 
xptveig xai exdixeic 1d aipa fav Expivev . . . xal t&edixnoev 10 
&x tav xatolmovv TV Eni THIc YTS alta tav SovAwv adtod x ZEOS 
(“[how long will you not] judge abt (“he judged .. . and avenged 
and avenge our blood from [on?] the blood of his servants from [at?] 
those dwelling on the earth”) her hand’’) 


Indeed, 19:2 is the answer to the cry of 6:10, which likewise alluded to Ps. 
79:10: “How long, O Lorp, holy and true, will you refrain from judging and 
vindicating our blood . . . 2" (16:6 and possibly 11:2, 9 have also alluded to 
Psalm 79). This confirms the allusion to the same psalm in 19:2 (cf. possibly 
also Deut. 32:43). Those who have persecuted the saints have done so because 
they rejected their testimony to God’s truth. God’s judgment now answers the 
saints’ plea in 6:10 that God demonstrate his truth by punishing those who reject 


276. The meaning of “on her” or ‘“‘at her hand” was anticipated by the Armenian (Arm 2] 
rendering: “he sought from her vengeance of blood of his servants” (Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse 
II, 515). Cf. also 2 Sam. 4:11 and dxdixéw . . . dx in the LXX of Num. 31:2 and 1 Kgdms. 24:13, 
as well as x in Ps. 118(119):84: Isa. 1:24; and Rev. 18:20. 

277. See likewise Lenski, Revelation, 537; Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 153; cf. JB. 


278. Similarly Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 153; Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 90; Prigent, Apoc- 
alypse, 280. 


the truth (see on 6:10 for further implications of the use of Ps. 79:10). The use 
of dAnOwwdc in 6:10 and c&ANOr¢ here reflects the common concern for God to 
demonstrate the “truth” of his being and just reputation by punishing those who 
deny him (see on 6:10 and 16:6-7, which develops 6:10 in the same manner as 
19:2). 

The reading by ms. A of expivev (“‘judged”) for EpSerpev (‘'was corrupting [de- 
ea is due to the scribe’s eye reverting to the immediately preceding Expivev 

judg p 

3 The multitudes’ chanting of “hallelujah” a second time emphasizes 
the theme of divine judgment in their initial outcry of vv 1-2. As in v 1, what 
follows the “hallelujah” provides the basis for it and shows that what is precisely 
underscored is the finality of Babylon's judgment: ‘her smoke ascends forever.” 
The wording comes from Isa. 34:9-10, where the portrayal of smoke continually 
ascending serves as a permanent memorial to God’s punishment of Edom for 
its sin. 

Rev. 14:11 also alludes to Isa. 34:9-10 to describe the never-ending effect 
of God's judgment of the beast’s followers. Here Edom's fall is taken as an 
anticipatory typological pattern for the fall of the world system, which will never 
rise again after God’s judgment. Why does John reapply the Isaiah allusion from 
14:11, which there referred to the eternal punishment of individual unbelievers 
and here to Batylon’s judgment? What is the link between the two similar 
descriptions? It is perfectly natural that ungodly individuals whose lives were 
inseparably linked to the great city should also suffer the same fate as that city, 
a linkage borne out in 18:4.279 

The portrayal of the city’s efernal judgment may be a partial polemic 
against the mythical name Roma aeterna (‘‘eternal Rome’”’), which was one of 
the names for the Roman Empire.28° ; 

Targ. Isa. 34:9; Pesikta Rabbati 17.8; and Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11 understand 
Isa. 34:9 as typological of the fall of Rome. 

The perfect efpnxav (‘‘they said”) is used with the sense of an aorist. 

The phrase “forever and ever” (eic tots ai@vas tav aidvuv) refers to an unending 
period, as throughout the book (so thirteen times, often referring to the eternal being of 
God). For the metaphorical sense of ascending smoke as a continual memorial see 8:4, 
where the smoke is a picture of the saints’ prayers and the continual ascent of the smoke 
is a figure for the continual reminder to God in those prayers. 

4 The twenty-four elders and four cherubim ratify the exclamation of 
the unnumbered multitudes in vv 1-3 by responding with worship: “they wor- 
shiped the one sitting on the throne.” Their worship takes the form of praise. 
First, they say “‘amen’”’ to the assertions of vv 1-3, which is the formal expression 
of ratification. Similarly, elsewhere “‘amen’”’ is a liturgical expression of “trust” 
(= Hebrew ’amén) and is sometimes uscd to strengthen a preceding statement.28! 
Second, they repeat the “hallelujah” to endorse further the truths spoken in vv 


279. Following Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions, 208-9. 
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1-3. They confirm the truth of the declaration that the basis for praising and 
glorifying God is his coming judgment of Babylon. But more precisely, v 4 may 
be a projection into the future of the praise to take place after the judgment has 
occurred (see further below on v 6). 

The declaration of “Amen, hallelujah” echoes Ps. 106:48.282 The wording 
is not haphazard, since in the Psalm, as here, it functions as part of the people’s 
thanksgiving to God for gathering them to himself after delivering them from 
“their enemies” who “oppressed them” (cf. Ps. 106:42-48 with Rev. 19:1-2, 
7-9). 

5 The “voice from the throne” may be that of Christ (in line with the 
similar expressions in 6:6; 16:1, 17). That the voice commands people to “praise 
our God” is the basis for most commentators’ objection to regarding the voice 
as Christ’s, since it might seem awkward for Christ to refer to his Father as “our 
God.” But in John 20:17 Jesus says “I ascend to my Father and your Father, 
and my God and your God.” If we hear in Rev. 19:5 the voice of Jesus, then 
he stands here as the great representative of the saints, confirming and assenting 
to their rejoicing.283 But some contend that if Christ were the speaker, he would 
say “my God” instead of “‘our God” to distinguish his divine being from that 
of his human followers (again on analogy with John 20:17).284 If ‘from the 
throne” is understood as “‘from the area around the throne,” the words could be 
seen as coming from Michael or one of the four cherubim.285 It might be best 
to conclude that the precise identification of the speaker behind the voice was 
not intended to be clear. 

The context of vv 1-4 demands that the basis of the praise be God’s 
judgment of Babylon. Those exhorted to praise are first called ‘“‘all his servants”’ 
(a collective allusion to Pss. 21[22]:24[23]; 133[134]:1; 134[135]:1, 20 LXX). 
They are the very ones whose blood was shed by Babylon (note “‘blood of his 
servants” in v 2). They praise God for “vindicating” them by punishing their 
persecutor (cf. v 2). ‘‘All his servants’? may represent a special class within the 
Christian community, but is more likely another way of speaking of Christians 
in general. Al] believers bear the name “servants” (see on 2:20; 7:3; 19:2, 5; 
22:3; 11:18). In this respect, the following phrases, “‘the ones fearing him, the 
small and the great,” are further identifications of the “servants.” 

For further support for this understanding of ‘his servants .. .” see further on 
11:18, where a similar string of names for the Christian community at large occurs 
together with allusion to Ps. 115:11, as here.286 If “small and great” defines “those who 
fear him,” as in 11:18 and the psalm, then it is logical to think of both these phrases also 
further defining ‘‘his servants.”’ The identification would receive additional support if the 


omission of xo. preceding o1 doPobpevor (“those who fear him’’) were regarded as 
original: ‘‘all his servants, those fearing him, the small and the great’ (so & C P pc sa 
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bo™s), ie ue xa is retained (so A 051 [0229] tt latt sy bo), it should be translated 
“even.” 


Charles notes that in the LXX “praise God” (aivéw with @edc) is sometimes a 
translation of hallél YHWH (“praise to Yahweh”; so 1 Chron. 23:5; 2 Chron. 20:19; cf. 
1 Chron. 16:36), so that here the expression may be an alternative way of expressing 
another “hallelujah,” as in vv 1, 3-4, 6.288 


6 This segment ends here as it began in v |. Because they have been 
endorsed by the heavenly council in v 4 and the divine voice itself in v 5, the 
innumerable multitudes of v 1789 shout even louder, “as a sound of many waters 
and as a sound of strong thunders.” They repeat their “hallelujah” from vv 1 
and 3, and follow it with a reason for the repetition: ‘“‘because the Lord God 
Almighty has begun to reign” (€Bactdevoev, ingressive aorist). This interprets 
further their initial praises in vv 1-3. In particular, the fact of God’s reign is a 
direct consequence of his judgment of Babylon. He has shown himself to be the 
all-powerful divine king by this great act of deposing the system that arrogated 
this office to itself. “The kingdom of the earth has come to be transferred to 
our Lord and his Messiah, and he will reign forever and ever” (11:15). That 
19:6b is a development of 11:15 is clear from its verbatim restatement of part 
of 11:17: 


11:17 19:6 
xUple 6 O€0g 6 navtoxpatap... én éBaoisevosv xvpiog 6 6€05 
6a elaAnoas thy Sivapiv cov thy v@v O navroxpatap (‘because 
peydAnv xai éBaoidevoas (‘Lord the Lord our God, the Almighty, 
God Almighty... because you has begun to reign’) 


have taken your great power and 
have begun to reign’’) 


Old Testament Background. The phrase “the sound of much water” is attributed 
to the four cherubim in Ezek. 1:24 MT, but in Ezek. 43:2 LXX the same Hebrew phrase 
is interpreted as ‘‘a voice of a camp [napepBorn], the voice of many redoubling their 
cries,” which likely refers to angels but would have been susceptible to easy application 
to heavenly saints by later readers (Targ. Ezek. 43:2 and ARN 18b view “the sound of 
much water” in Ezek. 43:2 as praise by heavenly beings, though both omit “camp”). 
Ezek. 1:24 in Alexandrinus and Theod. also has nopeuBoAr, but clearly in reference to 
angelic voices. Likewise, Targ. Ezek. 1:24 understands the loud sound as angelic praise 
(so similarly Test. Adam 1:5). Among the voices recorded in Rev. 19:6 at the end of 
history must be included the “camp (napepBoAn) of the saints” (20:9), who have been 
delivered from the onslaught of the dragon, Gog, and Magog. 


287. B. M. Metzger, 7exfual Commentary, 761-62, is ambivalent about which reading is 


preferable. 
288. Charles, Revelation II, 124. 
289. For identification of the group in v 6 with that of the redeemed group of v 1 compare 


Fxovean ds gwoviv peyaanv SxAov moAhod (I heard as a great voice of a great multitude,” v 1) 
with Fxoven a paviv SyAov noAAOD (“I heard as a voice of a great multitude,” v 6), and see on 


14:2. 
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wbpioc éBaciAevoev (“[the] Lord reigned”) may be a sweeping allusion to a series 
of psalms and other OT passages using the same expression to refer, in context, to God 
establishing his kingship after judging Israel’s enemies, especially in Canaan and culmi- 
naling in David's occupation of Jerusalem (Pss. 92[93]:1; 95[96]:10; 96[97]:1; 1 Chron. 
16:31; plausibly also Pss. 46[47]:3, 8[7]-9[8]; 98[99]:1). Isa. 52:7 (using ‘‘God” instead 
of “Lorp”); Zech. 14:9; and Rev. 19:6 use the same expression to speak of the eschato- 
logical future, when God will again establish his kingship universally on earth after 
defeating his enemy, a future of which the psalm accounts were adumbrations.290 Exod. 
15:17-18 is probably also included in the collective allusion; there the Red Sea viclory 
is the basis for Israel's future possession of the Promised Land and God’s reign there. 
Ps. 46(47):9(8) and Isa. 52:7 may be uppermost in John’s mind because they alone, among 
the other OT references, place the verb before God’s name, and Isaiah could stand out 
most, since its context of God’s kingship in connection with his end-time, restorative 
dealings with his people is more explicit.2?! The focus on Isaiah may be confirmed by 
the fact that Isa. 61:10 forms the basis for Rev. 19:8. 

Temporal Questions. "EBaoiAevoev may be taken as an ingressive aorist (“he 
began [has begun] to reign’’) instead of a “timeless aorist,”29? which would see the 
reigning as occurring throughout unspecified ages. The ingressive aorist is evident from 
the literary and thematic link with the climactic expression of God’s reign in 11:17 and 
from the contextual reference to Babylon’s judgment, which implies that God’s reign is 
established after that judgment. A timeless aorist would be plausible if the judgment of 
Babylon were seen as one more demonstration of God’s reign throughout the ages, but 
that does not seem to be the focus. The aorist could be consummative, stressing the 
consummation or end result of the reign begun at Christ’s resurrection, or it could have 
the sense of a prophetic perfect, viewing the reign as if it had already happened and 
thereby emphasizing the certainty of the future reign.293 

It is difficult to know whether 19:1-6 represents present praise in heaven because 
of the coming judgment and kingdom or is a projection into the future of praise that will 
actually take place after the climactic events of history have transpired. According to the 
former possibility, the past tense indicatives in vv 2-3, 6 (“‘judged,” ‘‘avenged,”’ and “has 
begun to reign”) must be taken as prophetic perfects, but in the latter view the verbs can 
be understood literally. On analogy with the future picture of the ungodly mouming 
Babylon’s fall in 18:9-19, the praise in 19:1-6 may be the future antithesis of that scene. 
Either way, the segment functions prophetically. 

The Grammatical Problem. The phraseology of v 6a (ijxovoa <> dwviv SyAov 
NOAAOD .. . Kai SG dai Bpovtdy iayupa@v AEydvtwv) is problematic grammatically. 
As with the similar syntactical problem in 1:10b-11, ihe genitive masculine participial 
form Aeydvtav is out of concord with its probable antecedent, the immediately preceding 
feminine singular pwv1v.294 Even if the participle were regarded as modifying Bpovtév, 
which is possible but improbable (see further on 1:10b-11), there would still be lack of 
grammatical agreement, since Bpovtév is feminine. Even more remotely and improbably, 


290. For eschatological anticipation even in the kingship Psalms see Ruiz, Ezekiel in the 
Apocalypse, 497-98. 

291. So Smitmans, ‘‘Hochzeit des Lammes,” 111; Isa. 52:7 reads BacWevoe: cov 6 Oeds; 
likewise Psalm 46(47). 

292. For which Porter, Verbal Aspect, 334, and Lenski, Revelation, 540, argue. 

293. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 342. 

294. Its irregularity is the basis of textual variants — plural accusative Aeyovtas in 051 mA 
and nominative plural Aeyovtes in 1854 2030 mK, the former trying to keep concord in case with 
$eviiv but expressing the idea of plurality, the latter also expressing a plural idea but seeing a change 
of focus in the voices from being conceived as objects heard to subjects speaking. 
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SxAov could be the antecedent, but again it is not in agreement, being masculine singular, 
though perhaps the masculine plural participle agrees with the plural sense of dyAov 
(“multitude”), as the same participle does in 19:1.295 Nevertheless, the remote position 
of 5xXov, in contrast to the close position in 19:1, makes it an unlikely antecedent. Or, 
possibly. the plural participle might refer collectively to the preceding series of three 
“voices” (wv) being the usual antecedent for the participle in the Apocalypse), but then 
one would expect a feminine participle, in agreement with the three voices (gwv1 being 
feminine). 

The masculine plural participle could be viewed as referring to the voices coming 
from the “multitude” (masculine), the ‘‘watcrs” (neuter), and the “thunders” (femi- 
nine).2% But such a collective reference to the series of three genitive modifiers of ¢wvtiv 
would be a rare usage and therefore implausible, especially because whenever a “voice” 
(dwvr}) is used in connection with Agyw in the Apocalypse, it is always a voice of a 
heavenly being or beings uttering an intelligible sound, not an indistinct sound of rushing 
water or thunder or a trumpet, and because of the Apocalypse’s (other) occurrences of 
gwvt} as the antecedent of a participial form of Aéya the participle is out of concord with 
its antecedent only three times (1:10b-11; 6:7; 9:13-14), with some clear reason in each 
case. 19:1 seems to be the only exception to this regular pattern (and see below for a 
possible reason there). 

As throughout the Apocalypse, the apparent reason for the unusual Acyévtwv is 
a conscious effort to attract attention by its unusual syntactical function to an OT 
allusion (see above for the collective OT allusion). It is probably not coincidental that 
verb forms of Agyw also introduce these phrases in some of the OT contexts alluded to 
(1 Chron. 16:31: “let them say [eln&twoav) among the nations. ‘The Lorob reigns’ ”’; 
Ps. 95(96):10: “Say leinate] among the nations, ‘The Lorp reigns’ ”’; Isa. 52:7 intro- 
duces the prophecy “Zion, your God will reign” with the masculine participle of Aéyw: 
Mywv, Zidv Pacwevoet cov 6 Oedc; Exod. 15:1 introduces the song of Moses with 
Xéyovtes, and the conclusion of the song begins in 15:18 with “The Lorb reigns’’). 
That this analysis is on the right track is bome out by Rev. 11:15, 17, which 19:6b is 
also developing, in the light of its use of some of the same OT texts — strikingly, in 
11:15 OT allusions (including Exod. 15:18) are also introduced by an irregular Méyovtec, 
followed by a regular Aéyovtec in 11:17, introducing most of the same allusions to the 
same OT references to God's reign as in 19:6. Furthermore, John uses participles of 
Aéyw irregularly to attract attention to OT allusions also in 1:10b-11, 4:1; 10:4, 8; and 
14:7. Perhaps, in this light, even the unusual Aeyovtwv in 19:1 is due to the same 
introductory function, rather than modifying the plural idea of the genitive singular 


bxAOv nOAAODd. 


295. For other NT precedents of this kind of phenomenon see BDF §134, though the modifier 
and antecedent are closer in the examples adduced. 

296. See the discussions of the use of plurals in BDF §141; Robertson. 412. It is possible 
thal Aeyévtwv could be neuter with the same collective antecedent or with the specific antecedent 
dSc&twv, though against the neuter are the predominance of the masculine participle of Aeyw in the 
Apocalypse (twenty-five occurrences against five for the neuter, four of which are in 6:1-7). the 
clear use of the masculine in 19:1, and the observation that the normal antecedent for the participial 
modifier in the book is gwvt, as noted above. Indeed, Friberg, Analytical Greek New Testament, 


785, classified Neyévtev in 19:6 as masculine. 
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Babylon’s Coming Judgment and the Consequent Establishment of 
God’s Reign Is the Basis for and Leads to the Righteous 
Vindication and Consummate Union of Christ with His Righteous 
People, for Which They Glorify God (19:7-10) 


Vv 7-10 could be the conclusion of the section beginning with 18:1, but more 
probably vv 7-8 both form that conclusion and then, together with vv 9- 10, form 
an interlocking transition between the preceding literary segment and the fol- 
lowing segment (sce the introductory comments on ch. 18 and pp. 108-51, 
especially 108-16 above). Or, vv 7-8 form the conclusion to the larger segment 
begun at 18:1, and only wv 9-10 are the interlocking transitional section. 

7-8 This passage is difficult and must therefore receive detailed com- 
ment. 


THE WEDDING CLOTHES 
The Traditional Explanation 


The innumerable crowd of v 6 lift their voices to glorify God once again. They 
raise up such a doxology ‘“‘because the marriage of the Lamb has come and his 
bride has made herself ready.’’ The marriage could not take place without the 
removal of the Babylonian archenemy and the coming of God’s kingdom in 
complete form, as narrated in 18:1-19:6. The existence of Babylon was a 
necessary factor in the bride’s preparation for the marriage. How is this so? 
Babylon’s oppression and temptation was the fire ultimately used by God to 
refine the saints’ faith to prepare them to enter the heavenly city (for a similar 
notion see on 2:10-11; cf. also 6:11; Rom. 8:28ff.; 1 Pet. 4:12, 19; Phil. 1:28-30). 
The bride’s preparation is explained in v 8: she clothes herself with 
“bright, pure, fine linen,” which symbolizes ‘‘the righteous deeds of the saints” 
(note the explanatory yép [‘‘for’’] in the closing clause of v 8). Since dxatwpo 
(“righteous deed’’) and the 5txa16@ word-group have such a variety of mean- 
ings, the word here must be defined by its immediate context and its usage 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse. These “righteous deeds” may best be explained 
in part from v 10, “holding to the testimony of Jesus.” “Testimony” (uaptupia) 
occurs seven other times in the Apocalypse, usually in the expression “testimony 
of Jesus” and always with the contextual idea of bearing witness to Jesus in 
both word and deed (1:9; 6:9; 11:7; 12:11, 17; 20:4; but 1:2 may be an exception). 
For saints to hold to the testimony also means negatively that they will not give 
their loyalty to Babylon but separate themselves from it (e.g., 18:4). 
Therefore, a possible meaning here is that before the marriage can take 
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place the saints must complete their preparation of performing ‘righteous deeds” 
by persevering in their faith despite the world’s persecution. This is close to the 
conclusion reached about earlier passages that affirm that believers will receive 
white robes. According to this understanding, a classic theological tension ap- 
pears to exist between the idea of the bride “preparing herself” (v 7) and that 
of the bride being “‘given”’ her garments (v 8), that is, “it was given to her that 
she should clothe herself” (for the tension elsewhere see Lev. 20:7-8; Phil. 
2:12-13).297 Some try to solve the difficulty by diluting the lexical meaning of 
£566n and translating it as ‘permit, allow.”’298 Mounce solves the antinomy by 
saying that “this does not deny the Pauline doctrine of justification based on 
the righteous obedience of Christ (Rom. 5:18-19), but suggests that a trans- 
formed life is the proper response [by the justified] to the call of the heavenly 
bridegroom."’299 

If Mounce’s line of thought is on the right track, then it would be better 
to view vv 7-8 as indicating that a transformed life of good works (though 
certainly not perfection) is not only “the proper response’’ to justification but a 
necessary external response or “‘badge’’ required before entrance to the wedding 
of the Lamb is granted. Theologically, this would mean that justification is the 
causal necessary condition for entrance into the eternal kingdom, but good works 
are a noncausal necessary condition.? In this regard, cf. also Rom. 2:6-8; 2 Cor. 
11:2. 

The substitution in some mss. of vupon (‘“‘bride,” 8? gig co Apr) for yovt (“wife”) 
is secondary because of the lack of quality ms. support and because of the likelihood 
that a scribe was thus seeking to conform this passage to the parallel texts 21:2, 9, which 
both have vipon and are thematically anticipated by 19:7-8. Fekkes observes that in the 
OT and Judaism engagement served as an initial, legal stage of marriage, which was 
made complete by the wedding ceremony (citing in support Matt. 1:18-25, as well as the 
use of yovt in Deut. 22:23-24 and Jos. Asen. 21:1, the latter of which reads “It does not 
befit a man to sleep with his wife [yuvt\] before the wedding” ).30! 

The genitive “Jesus” in “the testimony of Jesus” in 19:10 may be both subjective 
(“testimony to Jesus”) and objective (“testimony by Jesus”); see on the prior uses in 
chs. 1-12, especially 12:17. 


Further Analysis 


While the preceding explanation of the wedding clothes is likely correct, additional 
analysis of the phrase t& Sixordpota tov crylwv is needed for further clarification. 
Without exception receiving white clothes elsewhere in the Apocalypse precisely 


297. The Bohairic version has the wife being prepared by someone other than herself: “rhey 
prepared her for him"; so similarly sah1/3 and arm3 (cf. Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse IL, §21). 
Arabic has “his spouse prepared for him,” and Ethiopic has “the wife is prepared” (cf. Gill, 851). 

298. Mussies, Morphology, 321. See further below. 

299. Mounce, Revelation, 340. 

300. For further clarification of this distinction see Logan, “Doctrine of Justification.’ 


301. Fekkes, ‘‘His Bride,” 27). 
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conveys the idea of purity resulting from a test of persevering faith (see on 3:5-6). 
Therefore, the white clothes here should be equated not with the “righteous deeds” 
of perseverance, as in the view described above, but with the reward or result of 
such deeds. In this light the final clause of v 8 could be interpretatively paraphrased 
as “the fine linen is the reward for (or result of) the righteous deeds of the saints.” 
Another viable translation would be “the linen is the deeds putting right [acquit- 
ting, vindicating] the saints” (taking “of the saints” as objective genitive rather 
than subjective genitive [ ‘righteous deeds performed by the saints” J). Yet another 
viable rendering would be “just judgments on behalf of the saints.” 302 

The white robes, then, might represent two inextricably related realities: 
(1) human faithfulness and good works (as a necessary evidence of right standing 
with God) and (2) vindication or acquittal accomplished by God’s judgments 
against the enemy on behalf of his people. t& Sixa1dpata tov c&yiwv may be 
best left ambiguous: ‘‘righteous deeds of the saints,” including both “‘nghteous 
acts performed by the saints” (subjective genitive) and “righteous acts for the 
saints” (objective genitive) performed by God.30 

The context and the usage of 5txaiwpo. support a meaning of “vindication” 
or “acquittal” resulting from divine judgments on behalf of the saints.3%4 The 
Suxa1d@ (“declare righteous”) word-group occurs six times in the Apocalypse 
outside 19:8 in reference to God’s just judgments, always with a nuance of 
vindication included (Sixa10G, 5xa1oobVvn, or Suxaiwmpo in 15:3, 4; 16:5, 7; 19:2, 
11). In 22:11 the word-group (dixa1og and dixa1o0o0bvn) is exceptionally applied 
to acts of human righteousness. The only other occurrence of t& Sixa1mpata, in 
15:4, refers to God’s end-time judgments against the saints’ oppressors. There it is 
directly preceded by ‘Lord God Almighty,” “righteous and true are his ways,” 
and a reference to fearing and glorifying God for his definitive judgment (15:3-4), 
as here (“Lord God Almighty” in 19:6, “true and righteous are his judgments” in 
19:2, and fear and glorification of God in 19:5-7; so also 16:7). Furthermore, there 
is the arresting similarity of attire in 15:6, where John portrays priestly angels in 
“linen, bright and pure” (Aivov xa@apov Aopnpdv) in their role of vindicating the 
saints by pouring out bowls of wrath upon the oppressors (though see on the textual 
problem in 15:6). Andin 19:11 Christ’s judgment of the enemy for the very purpose 


302. Cf. Krodel, Revelation, 314, who understands the phrase as expressing forgiveness. 

303. MHT II, 210: “There is much ambiguity [with regard to genitives] in NT interpretation. 
Often a gen. might equally well be subjective or objective: it is moreover important not to sacrifice 
fullness of interpretation Lo an over precise analysis of syntax. There is no reason why a gen. in the 
author’s mind may not have been both subjective and objective.” Sce likewise Zerwick, Biblical 
Greek, 36 §25, and gencrally Smyth, Greek Grammar, 314, §1295. 

304. For the possible meaning of dixaimpa as ‘vindication, acquittal” see BAGD, 198; 
G. Schrenk, TDNT II, 222, and Rom. 5:16. Grammarians commonly observe that the suffix -LO 
typically expresses the result of an action: e.g., BDF §109.2; Robertson, Grammar, 151. Mealy, After 
the Thousand Years, 79-80, notes that Sixcudpota “normally means ‘valid legal claims’ or ‘just 
decrees,’ and il is nol attested in the Greek of the period to mean ‘righteous acts’ in the sense of 
“good deeds’ ” (see his discussion further for examples and sources in support). He concludes that 
in Rev. 19:8 the word refers to the saints’ credentials that qualify them for acquittal in God's court. 
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of vindicating his oppressed people is expressed by the phrase év dixatootvn 
xptver (“in righteousness he will judge”). It cannot be accidental that those who 
accompany Christ in this act of vindication are described in 19:14 as “clothed in 
fine linen, white and clean.” The oppressed saints accompany Christ as he 
vindicates them, wearing the symbolic clothing of their vindication, which is 
performed only by Christ as they stand by and watch. 20:4 expresses the idea well: 
“judgment was given for [on behalf of] them.” 

In this light, it is not fortuitous that the opening words of v 7 allude to Ps. 
118:24 and Matt. 5:12, since the main point of both is praise to God for vindicating 
the saints (cf. Matthew’s yodpete xa ceyoAArao@e [ “rejoice and be glad”) and 
similar wording in the psalm with John’s yafpwpev xol d&yoAArmpev [“‘let us 
rejoice and be glad’’]; likely also in mind is 1 Chron. 16:28, 31, which includes the 
same sense of praise in context [16:8-26]). In the psalm God has vindicated the 
“rejected stone”’ (the king or Israel or both), and the Matthew text grounds the 
praise in the promised “reward in heaven” for believers who endure persecutions 
and false accusations for the sake of Jesus. Babylon has also oppressed and falsely 
accused the saints who are now rejoicing because their heavenly reward has come. 

Nevertheless, that Rev. 19:8b also envisions “righteous acts by the saints” 
must not be lost sight of. Indeed, elsewhere in the book the plural genitive &yiav, 
when modifying nouns and referring to Christians, always speaks of something 
possessed by believers (16:6; 17:6; 18:24; 20:9) or performed by believers (5:8; 
8:3-4; 13:10; 14:12). This is also confirmed by the fact that the bide of Chnist, 
the New Jerusalem, is contrasted with the harlot (cf. 17:4 with 19:7-8 and 21:2, 
9-11), and this probably includes a contrast between the bride’s purity and the 
harlot’s uncleanness. In this light, a contrast is also probably intended between 
“the righteous acts of the saints” (t& Sixa1dpata tov ayiov) and “ther [Baby- 
lon’s} unrighteous acts” (t& &dixtata adtijc, 18:5).305 Furthermore, what we 
have seen about 22:11 must be remembered: there the 5vx016@ word-group is 
exceptionally applied to acts of human righteousness. Finally, in 19:7 the bride 
is said explicitly to have “‘prepared herself” for the wedding. 

Rev. 19:8 has a unique parallel in Targ. Zech. 3:1-5. Clean garments and a “pure 
miter” are given to the high priest in Zech. 3:5-6 LXX to signify that his iniquities have 
been taken away. ‘Clothe . . . with costly garments” in the MT is rendered by Targ. 
Zech. 3:4 as “clothed . .. with righteousnesses” (zakér), which refers not only to removal 
of guilt but to a new relationship with the Lord (3:5-7). The plural of zakah clearly does 
not refer to the performing of “righteous acts” by the priest but to an acquittal from 
Satan’s accusations of guilt (3:1-2), since it further explains the preceding “I have 
removed your guilt.’”306 Instead of being guilty for his actual sin, the priest has received 
God’s declaration that he is righteous, so that he is looked upon as if he had done righteous 
deeds. Rashi compares the “righteous deeds to fine robes, garments, beautiful and white,” 
which may be based on the possibility that the targumic’zkwn may be from a root 
encompassing ideas of both “righteous” and “white.””3 


305. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 727. 
306. Jastrow, Dictionary, 397, attests this meaning of zakd. 
307. See Cathcart and Gordon, Targum of the Minor Prophets, 191. 
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Indeed, the LXX of Exodus 25-37 repeatedly describes the clothing of the high 
priest as being partly made of “linen,” so that the “linen” in Rev. 19:8 probably includes 
a priestly nuance, especially in the light of Zech. 3:5-6 and of Rev. 15:6, where angelic 
priestly figures also wear “pure bright linen” (though see on the textual problem in 15:6). 
In addition, the priests in Ezek. 44:17 receive “linen robes” only after the establishment 
of the end-time temple has been completed. Since the pure linen attire was at least partly 
associated with the sinful priest’s righteous standing, given to him by God so that he 
might represent sinful Israel in the holy of holies, the same notion is likely echoed in the 
image of the linen in Rev. 19:8 (especially against the background of Zechariah 3). The 
use of Isa. 61:10 in Rev. 19:8 (on which see directly below) confirms that a priestly idea 
is included, especially in the light of the following: (1) in the Isaiah context Israel is 
explicitly called “priests of the Lorp . . . ministers of our God” (Isa 61:6); (2) Aquila 
Isa. 61:10b (‘‘as a bridegroom decks himself with a garland”) has ‘‘as a bridegroom 
serving as a priest with a crown,” and the Targum reads the same phrase as “as the high 
priest, who is prepared in his garments’’; (3) the ‘robe of righteousness”’ in Isa. 61:10 
evokes a priestly image. 

Apocalypse of Peter 13 portrays a scene of vindication in which the saints ‘are 
perfect in righteousness,” and this is equated with angels “clothing them with the 
garments of eternal life.’’ In contrast, the saints’ oppressors are punished, in response to 
which God's people say “righteous is the judgment of God .. . his judgment is good,” 
an allusion to Rev. 19:2. 


Old Testament Background 


The objective genitive rendering of God's “deeds putting right (or acquitting) 
the saints” or God’s “righteous acts for the saints” is also supported by the use 
of the allusion to Isa. 61:10. The allusion emphasizes God's sovereign provision: 
the bride is able to prepare and clothe herself because God has given her clothes 
to wear: 


Isa. 61:10 MT Rev. 19:7-8 

I will greatly rejoice in the Lorp, Let us rejoice and be glad and give 
my soul will exult in my God; for glory to him because the marriage 
he has clothed me with garments of supper of the Lamb has come; and 
salvation, he has wrapped me with his bride has prepared herself, and 
a robe of righteousness,3® as a it was given to her that she should 
bridegroom decks himself with a clothe herself with fine linen, bright 
garland, and as a bride adorns her- {and) pure; for the linen is the righ- 
selP™ with jewels. teous deeds of the saints.3'0 


308. The LXX word for “righteousness” in Isaiah 61-62 is 5txarogbvn, which commonly 
means ‘vindication’ in Isaiah (G. Schrenk, TDNT MT, 195). 
309. For this phrase Aquila has a> vopony xoopoupévny (“as a bride adomed”) and 
Symmachus has do vouonv mepixeipevny (“‘as a bride clothed’: see Fekkes, “His Bride,” 274). 
310. See Fekkes. “His Bride,” 270-74, who also supports this allusion, for discussion of 
various relevant parallels, traditions, and allusions from Isaiah, other OT texts, and the Gospels. 
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Isaiah says that there will be rejoicing by those whom God will clothe at 
the time of Israel’s end-time restoration. The clothing represents “salvation” 
and “righteousness,” that is, deliverance from captivity. ‘Robe of righteous- 
ness” can be translated as an appositional genitive, ‘‘the robe, which is righ- 
teousness.”; similarly, “righteousness” is also the explanation of the pictorial 
attire in Rev. 19:8.3!! The phrases in Isaiah about the bridegroom and bride 
clothing themselves are adduced not to underscore primarily the activity of Israel 
in accomplishing her salvific righteousness but to emphasize further what the 
reception of the coming salvation and righteousness from God will be like: it 
will be like a new, intimate marmage relationship in which bride and bridegroom 
celebrate by wearing festive apparel. The phrases in Isa. 61:10b do not neces- 
sarily have a reflexive nuance but may be translated simply as “‘as the bride- 
groom adjusts [wears] his priestly crown, and as the bride arrays her jewels.”’3!2 

The LXX understands the metaphors of Isa. 61:10b in this way and even 
underscores the divine initiative with “he has placed a miter on me, as on a 
bridegroom, and has adored me with ornamentation as a bride.” Rev. 21:2 
follows suit by developing 19:7-8 with a passive sense, as Aquila and Symma- 
chus in the Isaiah text: “I saw the holy city . .. made ready as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” This is in line with the passive sense of receiving “‘white 
garments” elsewhere in the Apocalypse (3:5; 6:11; the middle in 3:18 is to be 
construed identically with the figurative sense in 19:8; cf. also 4:4; 7:9, 13). The 
bride of 21:2 is also called ‘the Lamb’s wife” (21:9) and is portrayed as the 
New Jerusalem, and the materials adoring the city are also described as “pure,” 
like the bride’s attire in 19:8 (xaOapéc; 21:18, 21; 22:1). The bride “clothed in 
linen, bright and pure” (19:8) is in contrast to the Babylonian harlot, ‘‘who is 
clothed in linen’’ (18:16) and holds a cup “full of abominations and the unclean 
things of her fornication” (17:4), which, as observed briefly above, demonstrates 
that the pure linen of 19:8 includes reference to righteous acts done by saints 
themselves. Conversely, the bridal ‘“‘woman’”’ (yvv1)) is a resumption of the 
“woman” of ch. 12, who represents the believing community (and again in 
21:9).313 

That the marital metaphors at the end of Isa. 61:10 signify the intimate 
relationship initiated only by God with his latter-day people is borne out by 
62:1-5, where the same idea is conveyed with the same bridal and marriage 
metaphors (so also Hos. 2:20: “I will betroth you to me in faithfulness. Then 
you will know the Lorp’’). The divine bestowal of righteousness is highlighted 
also in Isa. 61:11: ‘‘the Lorp will cause righteousness . . . to spring up... .” 

Therefore, the phrases in Rev. 19:7b-8, “his bride prepared herself” and 
“it was given to her that she should clothe herself with fine linen, bright [and] 
pure,” continue the meaning of the marriage metaphor in 19:7a. As in the initial 


311. See likewise Fekkes, ‘“His Bride.” 273. 
312. So J. A. Alexander, Isaiah, 405. 
313. So Jérs, Das hymnische Evangelium, 155. 
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clause of 19:7 and in Isaiah, the primary point is not that the saints’ effort 
contributes to the acquisition of righteousness. The metaphorical significance 
is, rather, that God’s people are finally entering into the intimate relationship 
with him that he has initiated.3!4 “His bride has prepared herself” in v 7b is 
further explained by what follows: “‘it was given to her that she should clothe 
herself.” Throughout the Apocalypse étoycCw (“prepare”) is used of events 
that occur ultimately as a result of God’s decrees and not human actions (the 
most striking is in 21:2: ‘the new Jerusalem I saw descending from heaven from 
God prepared as a bride’’; so also 9:7, 15; 12:6; 16:12; cf. 8:6, where angels 
“prepared themselves to sound”’). 

The bride’s garments are interpreted as ‘“‘righteous deeds” in order to 
describe an aspect of the intimate relationship between God and the people. As 
noted above, the phrase includes reference to persevering faith in Jesus despite 
persecution, which is required for entry into the consummate, intimate relation 
with Christ. But righteousness in Isa. 61:10-62:5 is not primarily personal acts 
of righteousness by Israel but their restoration as a vindication of them as God's 
true, righteous people after they havc been mistreated by the nations during 
captivity. Likewise, the church’s righteous faith and deeds during its earthly 
bondage were given a guilty verdict by the world but now its members’ lives 
of faithful witness are vindicated by God through judgment and deliverance at 
the time of their final union with him. Therefore, the white linen represents not 
only the saints’ pure and nghteous condition before God but also their vindicated 
standing before God and the world. The Isaiah background highlights the latter 
more than the former. 

In the description of the New Jerusalem, Rev. 22:1 reads xa6apdc in some mss. 
followed by Aaunpdc (‘'a pure river of the water of life, bright as crystal”), which is a 
similar twofold lexical combination describing the bride also found in Rev. 19:8: 
Bicowov Aaunpdov xabapdv (“‘linen, bright and pure”’). 

Along similar lines as part of the above discussion, Morris translates ta Stxond- 
Hato. as “sentence of justification.” Minear prefers ‘‘vindication,”’ and ‘‘vindicatory acts” 
or “corporate vindication” might also be viable ways of rendering the plural.3!5 Alter- 
natively, the phrase could be a “plural of abstract subjects,” which is translated idiomati- 
cally as a singular (“‘rightcousness,” “declaration of righteousness,” or ‘‘vindication”) 
like the “plural of concrete substantives.”316 The same plural phrase is susceptible of 
this singular rendering in Rom. 2:26 and Rev. 15:4. Note the plural of concrete substan- 
tives rendered as singular in Rev. 19:18 (‘‘you should eat the flesh[es] of kings... ,” 
etc.), 

Jewish exegetes generally defined the garments of Isa. 61:10 as “meekness and 
fear .. . upright and faithful . . . near to merit” (m. Aboth 6.1), as the merit of the 


314. Cf. Ladd. Revelation, 248. 

315. Morris, Revelation, 227; Minear, 1! Saw a New Earth, 143. Diisterdieck, Revelation, 453, 
and Ladd, Revelation, 249, find the plural a difficulty for a translation like Morris's, but our nuanci ng 
of Mons answers their ubjections. Alford, Greek Testament, 725, accounts for the plural by seeing 
it as distributive, each saint clothed with righteousness, and therefore as implying that the many 
saints as a group have “‘righteousnesses.”” 

316. See BDF §§ 141-42; Robertson, Grammar, 408. 
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patriarchs or of Israel (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 22.4; Pesikta Rabbati 37.3), as the “light” 
of divine glory and righteousness (Pesikta de Rab Kahana, supplement 6), or as the virtue 
of a pure bride and ritually pure high priest (Targ. Isa. 61:10; likewise the bridal garments 
of Ps. 45:14 [13] are interpreted to represent a worthiness associated with the purity of 
priestly garments in Tanhuma Gen., parashah 8.12). Midr. Rab. Cant. 4.10 cites Isa. 61:10 
(“and as a bride adoms herself with jewels”) and subsequently expands the reference 
with “the commandments which they [Israel] bound closely round them like the oma- 
ments of a bride.” 

Strikingly, the garments of Isa. 61:10 are also said to be worn by God (Pesikta 
Rabbati 37.2) or the Messiah (Pesikta de Rab Kahana, supplement 6). This apparent 
contradiction is solved possibly by viewing Israel's righteousness ultimately as an at- 
tribute possessed by God and imparted to the faithful. This conjecture is suggested by 
the paralle] between Isa. 59:17 (“‘he put on righteousness as a breastplate, and a helmet 
of salvation, and he put on garments of vengeance for clothing’’) and 61:10 (‘‘he has 
clothed me with garments of salvation, he has wrapped me with a robe of righteousness’’). 

For the notion that garments in the ANE and in the OT connoted an inheritance, 
see G. P. Hugenberger, Marriage as a Covenant, 199 (n. 130), and idem, ‘‘A Neglected 
Symbolism for the Clothing of Adam and Eve.” If such an idea is found in Isaiah 61 and 
Rev. 19:7-8, it would refer to the saints’ end-time inheritance — righteousness, salvation, 
new creation, intimate relationship with God, etc. — which vindicates them. That a notion 
of inheritance is likely in mind to some extent is apparent from 21:7, where the ‘New 
Jerusalem . . . coming down from heaven prepared as a bride adomed for her husband” 
is at least partially elaborated upon: ‘the one overcoming will inherit these things, and 
I will be God to him, and he will be a son to me.” Then this “inheritance” is further 
described in 21:9ff. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the phrase ta dixo1dpata tv ayiw@v connotes both nghteous acts 
performed by saints and their vindicated condition resulting from’ their faithful 
acts or, more likely, from God’s righteous acts of judgment against their oppres- 
sors (cf. similarly Ps. 58:10-11). In particular, the dual notion of righteous acts 
by saints and God’s righteous acts for saints is suggested by at least seven 
observations, most detailed above: 


(1) That white robes elsewhere in Revelation are equated with both faithful 
works in this life and with the final reward resulting from faithful living 
is apparent from the fact that the saints both possess pure garments during 
their earthly sojourn (so 3:4, 18; 16:15), and also receive white robes when 
they enter into heaven (as 3:5; 6:11; and Asc. Isa. 7:22 make clear;3!7 so 
also 4 Ezra 2:38-40 interpretatively paraphrases Rev. 19:7-8). 

(2) The &xa16w word-group is used in the Apocalypse both of God's just 
judgments, always with a nuance of vindication, and, in 22:11, of acts of 
human righteousness. 

(3) In Isaiah 61-62 the wedding garments of righteousness are given by God 


317. Cf. Charles. Revelation Il, 128. 
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to Israel to vindicate them before the world as those who have been and 
still are God’s righteous people. 

Jewish interpreters understood the garments of Isa. 61:10 as referring to 
both Israel’s righteousness and God’s righteousness. 

Rev. 19:7b says the bride “‘prepared herself” and 19:8 says that her ability 
to clothe herself ‘“‘was given to her” by God as an unconditional, sovereign 
provision. This appears to be paralleled in 3:4-5, where the active sense 
of making garments white (v 4, ‘“‘they have not soiled their garments, and 
they will walk with me in white’’) is followed by the passive sense (v 5, 
“they will be clothed in white garments”). 

Hos. 2:14-20 prophesies a time when God will “‘betroth” his people to 
himself ‘forever .. . in righteousness and in justice... and. . . in faith- 
fulness,”’ which is pictorially equated with “sowing her for myself in the 
land” (cf. the similar metaphor of the end-time marnage of Israel to God 
in Isa. 54:5-8). 

Likewise, Eph. 5:25 affirms that it is Christ who sanctifies and cleanses 
his bride, the church, so that she will be “holy and blameless” at the end 
of time.3!8 Similarly, Paul can say to the Corinthians “‘I betrothed you to 
one husband, so that I might present you to Christ as a pure virgin’’ when 
Christ comes again (2 Cor. 11:2; cf. Midr Rab. Exod. 15.31: Israel’s 
“actual marriage ceremony will take place in the Messianic days’’). 
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Consequently, the saints are clothed with pure linen as a symbol of God’s 
righteous vindication of them because, though they were persecuted, they were 
righteous on earth. The full meaning of the pure garments is that God’s righteous 
vindication involves judging the enemy, which shows that the saints’ faith and 
works have been in the right all along. This dual sense of ‘‘pure linen” in 19:8 
suits admirably the rhetorical purpose of the entire Apocalypse, which includes 
exhortations to believers to stop soiling their garments (3:4-5) and not to be 
“found naked” (3:18; 16:15). This underscores the aspect of human: account- 
ability, which is highlighted by 19:7b: “‘his bride has prepared herself.” Yet, the 
readers can be encouraged to obey the exhortation by the knowledge that God 
has provided grace for them to clothe themselves now by the power of the Spirit 
(note “‘it was given to her” in 19:8a and see on 1:4, 12 for the relation of 1:4; 
4:5; and 5:6 to 1:20) and also by recalling that they will receive ‘‘pure garments” 
from God at the end of their pilgrimage individually and corporately (3:5; 6:11; 
7:13-14; 19:7-8), all of this representing escalated levels of redemptive blessing. 
19:8 is vague temporally, so that it includes saints being clothed both throughout 
the age and at the end of the age. From the human side, the good works focus 
on the saints’ witness to their faith in Christ, which is supported by the focus 
on witness in v 10 and by the direct linkage in 3:4-5 of white clothing with the 
notion of witness (cf. likewise 3:14 with 3:18). 


318. See McDowell, 176-77. 
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The Lamb’s deity is highlighted in that the picture of him as a bridegroom 
is based on OT passages portraying God as the bridegroom or husband (see 
above for the OT texts). 

Note the hortatory subjunctives in v 7: ‘‘let us rejoice, be glad, and give glory.” 
If future tense Swooev were original (e.g., &? A 2053), it would be taken in a similar 
sense as the subjunctives. 

That €666n with the dative indicates sovereign provision is supported by use of 
the same passive construction elsewhere in the Apocalypse, where it refers to a sovereign 
bestowal of authority, power, or the like that is not conditioned on anything in the creature, 
whether good or evil (e.g., the nearly identical expression in 9:5, 65607 abtois tva; see 
also on 6:2, 4, 8, 11; 7:2; 8:2, 3; 9:1, 3, 5; 11:1, 2; 12:14; 13:5, 7, 14, 15; 16:8; and 20:4, 
which all refer to someone executing a function that he or she is given the ability to do 
in order to fulfill a divine decrec). This points to the implausibility of attaching a softened 
meaning, “permit, allow,” to é566n.3!9 

Swete and Harrington affirm the idea of righteous acts wrought in believers by 
the Spirit.329 Also viable is the idea of the older commentators that the clothing represents 
the righteous acts of Christ imputed to the church,??! though this notion would have to 
be nuanced in the light of the contextual emphasis noted above conceming God's and 
Christ’s acts of righteous vindication on behalf of the church through judgment of the 
church’s oppressors. Both ideas need to be held in balance. 

As noted earlier, the priests in Ezek. 44:17 receive “linen robes” only after the 
establishment of the end-time temple has been completed; similarly, in 2 Chron. 6:41 
and Ps. 132:9, 16 priests are “clothed with salvation” or “‘righteousness."’ These passages 
suggest further that the linen garments in Revelation 19 are in part signs of the saints’ 
salvation and blessing, bestowed by the divine initiative. For new garments signifying a 
sanctified relationship with God see also Gen. 3:21; 35:2; Isa. 52:1. 


Relation to the Garments in Chapters 6 and 7 


Chapters 6 and 7 contain portrayals similar to that in 19:7-8. When the full number of 
God's people have finished their preparation by ordeal by holding to their testimony (6:9, 
11), then Babylon will be removed, the corporate bride will have received her full white 
clothing (6:10), and the marriage ceremony may commence. In the light of the conclusion 
above about the clothing in 19:7-8, the idea of ‘“‘white robes” combined with “rest” in 
6:11 refers to vindication of the saints so that they can be assured that the world’s unjust 
verdict against them will be overturned (the concept of “rest” in 14:13 likely has the 
same idea). 

The same preparation is pictured in 7:13-15. There “they washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb” means that, despite resistance, the saints 
continued believing in and testifying to the Lamb’s death on their behalf (see further on 
7:14). “The blood of the Lamb” is the only means of “washing” their robes. Yet, the 
washing metaphor itself includes reference to saints identifying themselves with the Lamb 
in his death by both their faith and their works, which demonstrate the genuineness of 
their faith. The metaphorical meaning of 7:14 is equivalent to the metaphorical idea of 
“preparation” and “‘clothed in fine linen, bright [and] pure” in 19:7, which 19:8 interprets 
as “righteous deeds.” But the clothing metaphor in 7:14 is not followed by an explicit 


319, As does Mussies, Morphology, 321. 
320. Swete, Apocalypse, 247, and Harrington, Revelation, 225. 
321. Gill, Revelation, 851; M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 343. 
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marriage metaphor. It is followed, rather, by a statement in different terms of the meaning 
of the metaphor, namely the tabernacling of God with his people, that is, his intimate 
communion with them (see below on God’s tabernacling over Israel at Sinai as a marriage 
metaphor). 22:14 adduces a similar picture to that of 7:14-15. There “those who wash 
their robes” do so in order to enter the new Jerusalem. But in both passages the clothes 
of the corporate church cannot be considered white until its many members have 
completed the process of perseverance. 

The meaning of the marriage analogy in 19:7-8 is the consummate communion of 
God with his people.222 The added element of a “marriage supper”’ only intensifies this 
idea, since meals were occasions for intimate fellowship in the ancient Semitic world, as 
is also reflected by the eucharist in the early church (e.g., 1 Cor. 11:17-34). That the 
sense of intimate fellowship is primary in Rev. 19:7-8 is clear from 3:18-20, where it is 
said that overcoming compromise will gain the Laodiceans white clothing (“so that you 
may clothe yourself”). These white clothes are what the Laodiceans need in order to 
have supper with Christ: “I will come in to him, and dine with him, and he with me” 
(see on 3:18, 20). The same significance is attached to ‘“‘the hidden manna”’ that the 
church of Pergamum will receive, along with ‘‘a new name,” that is, anew marital status 
(2:17). 

In the background of 7:14-15 and 19:7-8 is Ezek. 16:8-10, where the image of 
God’s tabernacling over Israel at Sinai and in the wilderness connotes a marriage rela- 
tionship: “I spread my skirt over you and covered your nakedness . . . so that you became 
mine. .. . I wrapped you with fine linen.” Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 41 states that at Sinai 
God was like a bridegroom and Israel his bride whom he was leading into his bridal 
chamber, and the heaven above Sinai is said to be “‘like a tent that is spread out.” Pesikta 
de Rab Kahana 22.4 affirms that “when Israel stood at Mount Sinai, she bedecked herself 
like a bride” (likewise Midr. Rab. Deut. 3.12; Midr. Rab. Cant. 8.5 §1, Mekilta de Rabbi 
Ishmael, Bahodesh 3.117-20 (on Exod. 19:17); cf. Tanna debe Eliyyahu; Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer, S, p. 29; Jer. 31:32; Midr. Rab. Exod. 41.6). Israel is also portrayed as a bride- 
groom at Sinai in Midr. Rab. Cant. 3.11 §2. 

For the picture of a king with a sword riding forth to victory over his enemies 
combined with the image of a bride presented to the king in bright clothing see also Ps. 
45:3-5, 13-14 and Rev. 19:11-16. In the psalm the external garments symbolize the fact 
that the bride is ‘‘all glorious within” (v 13), which is close to the imagery of the “‘linen, 
bright and pure” representing the righteous and vindicated condition of the saints in Rev. 
19:7-8. In both texts there is also “gladness and rejoicing” over the wedding (Ps. 45:15; 
Rev. 19:7). Targ. Ps. 45 identifies the king as the Messiah, who will marry both Israel 
and the converted nations at the eschaton.323 In this connection it is significant that later 
Judaism identified the king of Psalm 45 with the Messiah.324 


9 The angel commands John to “write.” Commands to write are found 
throughout the Apocalypse, and they fall into two categories. First, the seer is 
commanded to write the entire book or letters (chs. 1-3, passim). Second, an 
angel commands John to write a brief message as an affirmation of something 
that precedes. 19:9 falls into the second category together with 14:13 and 21:5. 


322. Charles, Revelation, Tl, 126, anticipated this conclusion. 
323. See Prigent, Apocalypse, 283. 
324. See SB III, 679-80. 
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That which John is to write affirms by way of conclusion from vv 7-8 that 
those who participate in the vindication and in intimate communion with God 
are “blessed.” “Those called to the Lamb’s wedding supper” is a metaphorical 
interpretative restatement of the marriage pictures in vv 7-8. God’s sovereign 
initiative in bringing about the marriage relationship is emphasized by the use 
of ‘‘called,” a word closely associated with the idea of election throughout Paul’s 
letters (at least twenty-five occurrences). That Rev. 17:14 calls the xAntot 
(‘called ones’’) also éxAextoi (‘elect ones’’) confirms that ‘‘called” is almost 
synonymous with “elect.” The ‘‘supper” intensifies the idea of intimate com- 
munion expressed in the marriage metaphors, since suppers were the occasion 
of close table fellowship. The picture of Christ dining with his people has the 
same idea in 3:20. The state of blessedness is the reward of enjoying such 
communion with God. 

Verse 9 presents a different perspective on the wedding metaphor from vv 
7-8. There the bride, the corporate church, was viewed as about to wed the 
Lamb, but now individual Christians are portrayed as guests at the marmage 
banquet. Both pictures portray the intimate communion of Christ with believers, 
but the first focuses on the corporate church and the second on individual 
members of the church. The same alteration of focus on the community as a 
whole and the members of the community has been seen in ch. 12 with the 
woman and her seed (e.g., 12:17).325 Therefore, 19:7-9 does not speak of two 
different groups of the redeemed.326 

The concluding clause, “‘these are true words of God,” is a formal affirmation 
of the truth of vv 7-9a. V 9 thus functions much like 21:5b (‘‘and he says, “Wnte, 
for these words are faithful and true’ ”), which confirms the truth of the marriage 
metaphors repeated from 19:7-8 in 21:2. There also the wedding clothing is 
interpreted as intimate communion with God (21:2-3) with the added idea of 
protection (21:4). The confirmatory clause in 14:13 (“Write, blessed. ..”’) is also 
a significant parallel, since the “blessing” spoken there also pertains to ideas of 
vindication or reward in a legal setting. 

It is possible that the parable of the wedding feast in Matt. 22:1-14 is echoed in 
Rev. 19:9.327 The prophecies of an eschatological banquet hosted by God in Isa. 25:6-7 


and 65:13-17 is also perhaps echoed in Rev. 19:9 (and in 3 Enoch 48:10). Jesus also 
speaks of a coming end-time banquet (see esp. Luke 14:15ff. as well as Matt. 26:29; 
Luke 13:29; 22:16-18). 

tod yapov (“of the wedding”) has been omitted in some mss. after 10 S€inmvov 
(“the supper”) because a scribe’s eye skipped from one tot to the next (so N* 184] mA 
gig t bo). Likewise, the clause xa: A€yet Lot is omitted in &* pe because a copyist passed 
from the final -o1 of xexAnpévor to the final -o1 of por. oa 

The changes from the definite past “he said a second time” (aoristic perfect) in 


325. So Kiddle, Revelation, 381-82. 
326. Against, ¢.g., Walvoord, Revelation, 270-73, who sees the bride as the church and the 


attendants at the wedding as Israelite saints. 
327. See Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 163-74, who argues for validity of the echo; see also Matt. 


25:1-13; Luke 12:35-40. 
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v 3 to the present “he says” in v 9 and then back again to the past in v I] (“I saw”) 
perhaps reflects the author’s shift from recounting the vision he saw in the past to narrating 
it as if it were again presently before his eyes.328 

10 This verse in particular has a transitional or interlocking function with 
the preceding and following sections, binding them together into one larger 
segment (see the introductory comments on 19:7-10 above). It is the conclusion 
to the broad “judgment of Babylon” section beginning at 17:] (or perhaps even 
at 16:19) and especially of the segment starting at 18:1. At the same time it 
serves as an introduction to the next section, 19:11-21:8. 

John falls down in order to worship the angel in response to the angel’s 
confirmatory interpretation of vv 1-8 in v 9. Presumably the speaker here and 
in v 9 is the angelic figure introduced in 17:1; 18:1; or 18:21. Though it is 
appropriate for John to revere the angel’s interpretation as a divine message, it 
is wrong for him to revere the messenger, who is not divine but only a servant 
to the divine. This episode is recorded to underscore the divine source of John’s 
visions and to put in proper perspective the nature and function of angelic 
intermediaries. The theme of angels refusing worship to highlight the divine 
source of visions and to tone down the role of mediating angels is found in other 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature (see esp. Asc. Isa. 7:21; 8:5; Tob. 
12:16-22; Apocalypse of Zephaniah 6:11-15;, Gospel of pseudo-Matthew 3; Cairo 
Genizah Hekhiot A/2, 13-18).329 The angel commands John not to worship him 
but to ‘‘worship God’’; Spa pt is best rendered literally as ‘‘see not,” and is 
roughly equivalent with our colloquial ‘‘Don’t!”33° Another reason for the 
prohibition is that the angel is but a mere “fellow servant” of John and ‘‘of your 
brothers who hold the testimony of Jesus” (for this phrase see on 6:9; 12:17; 
19:7-8). This does not mean that the speaker is a glorified believer but that, 
though an angel, he is also a servant to God like John and his comrades in 
proclaiming ‘‘the testimony of Jesus” (cf. 22:8-9 for clarification). Angels pro- 
claim from heaven and believers from earth. 

Perhaps John mistook the angel for the divine figure from heaven in 1:13ff. 
and 10:1ff., who is worthy of worship. Whatever his motive, the prohibition 
Stands as a warning to Christians, not merely against worship of angels in 
particular, but against idolatry of any form in general, which was a problem 
among some in John’s readership (e.g., see on 2:14-15, 20-21; 9:20). But it is 
unlikely that this is primarily a polemic against a cult of angel worship existing 
among some Christian communities in Asia Minor. John’s falling down to 
“worship” should not be diluted into a mere act of respect for a superior being,23! 
since he is told in v 10 to “worship God” instead. This passage presents an 
example of how easy it is to fall into idolatry, for which the judgment described 


328. Mussies, Morphology, 334. 

329. For quotation of the Cairo Genizah text see Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 131. See 
further ibid., 118-49, where he makes the same point. 

330. MHT I, 178; cf. Asc. isa. 7:21; 8:5. 
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throughout ch. 19 comes into play.332 That part of the point of v 10 is to 
underscore the ‘‘subtlety of mistaken identity of the true object of worship” is 
enforced by 22:8-9, where John astonishingly repeats the very same offense.333 

The explanatory yép (‘‘for’’) at the end of v 10 introduces an interpretative 
expansion of the preceding phrase, “‘those holding the testimony of Jesus” to 
make clear how both angels and Christians can be called ‘fellow servants.” The 
genitival phrase 1\ paptupia "Incod can be understood as both subjective and 
objective genitive: ‘‘the witness by and to Jesus.”” The witness was first bome 
by Jesus and then transmitted to believers, and the witness they bear is about 
Jesus. Beckwith puts it this way: “the Spirit of Jesus, in testifying is meant; and 
in this connection reference must be made to his testifying in and through 
Christians.’’334 A subjective genitive connotes the idea that all true prophecy 
has its origin in the words and acts of Jesus; an objective genitive conveys the 
notion that all true prophecy manifests itself in testimony to Jesus.33> John is 
not to worship the angel because God’s true servants witness to Jesus, which 
brings honor to him; they do not witness or bring honorific attention to them- 
selves or angels or any other created thing.73¢ 

The testimony is defined as ‘the spirit of prophecy,”” which is supported 
by the parallel in 22:8-9. This may mean that it is a prophetic testimony inspired 
by the Spirit, taking thi¢ tpopntetas as an objective genitive: “the Spint inspir- 
ing prophecy.’’337 Alternatively, the phrase may mean that those giving such 
testimony are considered “‘prophetic people,” in which case mvedpa would be 
a collective or distributive singular and tig mpoontetag would be a descriptive 
genitive: ‘prophetic spirit[s]” or “prophetic soulfs],”’ that is, prophets.338 The 
mention of John’s “brothers” as ‘‘prophets” in 22:9 without mention of the 
divine Spirit lends weight to the latter option, as does the similar phrase in 22:6, 
<OV TVEVLATOV TOV TPOOTTHY, in which tv mpoontav is best understood as 
an adjectival genitive (“‘of prophetic spirits/souls”’; cf. similarly 1 Cor. 14:32). 
According to this alternative, a resulting paraphrastic rendering would be: “those 
giving the testimony to [and from] Jesus are prophetic people.”’ This understand- 
ing is reflected in all the major English versions, which have “spirit” instead 


332. Caird, Revelation, 237. 

333. Hailey, Revelation, 380. 

334, I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 729. 

335. Cf. Morris, Revelation, 228. ‘Inaovd is taken as both subjective and objective by 
Beckwith, Apocalypse, 729; Swete, Apocalypse, 249; Morris, Revelation, 228; and Boring, Revela- 
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logical notions see also Ellingworth, ‘‘Martyria Debate.” 

336, Lampe, ‘Testimony of Jesus,” 254; P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 202. 

337. Cf. Zerwick and Grosvenor, Grammatical Analysis, 772, NEB, Caird, Revelation, 233. 

338. See BDF §§139-40 for examples of similar uses of singular mvevHo (‘spirit’) with a 
plural sense elsewhere in the NT, that is. of the collective. generic. or distributive singular. 
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of “Spirit” (e.g., NASB, KJV, NIV, RSV, NRSV) or which give a paraphrase 
that avoids using “Spirit.” 339 

Therefore, angels in heaven and believers on earth are fellow servants in 
that they both have prophetic roles. Prophets here are not an exclusive office 
but the same group mentioned as prophets elsewhere in the book, where the 
prophetic role of the entire church is in mind (so 11:3, 6, 10; cf. 16:6).349 John 
is part of this general group, but he is also part of a narrower class of NT prophets 
and apostles who continue the OT prophetic office (e.g., see on 1:10; 4:1-2; 
10:11; 17:1-3; ef. 22:9).34) 

Cf. “the Spirit of prophecy” in Targ. Isa. 61:1 (the phrase also occurs in Targ. 
Onk, and Pal. to Gen. 41:38; Exod. 35:31; and Num. 27:28 and in Targ. Pal. Exod. 33:16, 
etc.;342 Midr. Rab. Num. 15.19). If this background is operative in Rev. 19:10, then the 
phrase indicates fulfillment of the promised ‘Spirit of prophecy,” which was to be a 
witness to the presence of the messianic era and therefore a witness here to Jesus as the 
only true object of worship (in contrast to angelic mediators of revelation {19:10a], idols, 
and the like). This Spirit was to be a possession of all those living in the latter-day 
community of faith (so Joel 2:28-32; Ezek. 39:29).343 


There is no basis for seeing 19:9b-10 as a secondary gloss and an unoriginal 
doublet of 22:6-9, as some propose.344 


CHRIST WILL REVEAL HIS SOVEREIGNTY AND 
FAITHFULNESS TO HIS PROMISES BY JUDGING BABYLON’S 
FORMER ALLIES IN ORDER TO VINDICATE HIS PEOPLE 
(19:11-21) 


Here we have the most expanded description of Christ’s defeat and judgment 
of the ungodly forces at the end of history. First, Christ and his heavenly armies 
are described, in anticipation of their victory (vv 11-16), then the imminent 
destruction of the enemy is declared (vv 17-18), and then the scene is climaxed 
by the defeat of the beast and false prophet, along with their followers (vv 19-21). 

Rissi has observed seven traits in vv 11-13 that show how Christ will be 


339. But for an interpretation of the “‘spirit’’ as divine note the rendering of v 10b in an 
Armenian version (arm 2): “For the testimony of Jesus is the Holy Spirit, which is in the prophets” 
(Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse 1, 526). See the helpful discussion on the concluding clauses of 
19:10 in Lampe, ‘Testimony of Jesus,” who sees the witness primarily as faithful testimony in the 
face of persecution and pressures to deny the faith. 

340. So also Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 294, who cites others in support and disagreement. 

341. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 58-63, may be correct in seeing the entire church as the 
focus in 19:10 but only a narrower class of prophets as uppermost in mind in 22:9 (though on pp. 
63 and 95 he allows the wider focus in 22:9). But the idea of ‘“‘keeping” God‘s word throughout 
the Apocalypse suggests a broader reference both here and in 22:9 (1:3; 2:26; 3:3, 8, 10; 14:12). 
This is also supported by the observation that ‘having the testimony of Jesus” occurs elsewhere 
only in 12:17, where it refers to the whole community of saints (likewise 6:9). 

342. For further targumic references see SB II, 129. 

343. So J. M. Ford, Revelation, 288-91. 

344. See further Prigent, Apocalypse, 284-85. 
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revealed to the church (seven being the number of the Spirit’s fullness), and in vv 
15-16 Rissi detects four activities of punishment in which Christ will be revealed 
to the unbelieving worid (four being the number of the world).345 Rissi’s construc- 
tion is possible but too tidy to fit the data, since in each section these traits are not 
restricted to the redeemed or the wicked. ‘‘He judges” (v 11), “his eyes as a flame 
of fire” (v 12), and “clothed in a garment dipped in blood” (v 13) are more 
appropriately taken as descriptions of Christ’s relation to the impious both inside 
and outside the church, though these expressions are possibly also related to true 
saints. And the title of Christ in v 16 may express a function relating Christ not 
only to unbelievers but also to believers (see further on vv 11-16). 

The destruction of Babylon recounted in 17:1—19:3 was not a complete 
defeat of all the forces of wickedness. In fact, 17:12-18 reveals that God’s agent 
in defeating Babylon was the beast and his forces. Therefore, for the victory to 
be complete these forces must also be destroyed. In particular, 19:7-9 says that 
God caused Babylon’s demise to vindicate the saints. But the rest of the church’s 
persecutors must also be judged for the saints to receive exhaustive vindication 
from the world’s slander and persecution. Above all, ‘‘the testimony of Jesus,” 
emphatically mentioned twice in the interlocking transition in v 10, must be 
seen as truc. The judgment of Babylon, followed by that of the beast, the false 
prophet, and their followers, demonstrates that those who rendered this testimony 
were in the right after all and that the testimony is true. The judgment of the 
beast and the false prophet, who denied the truth of the testimony, together with 
their deceived followers, is the logical climax to vv 11-21 and a fitting vindica- 
tion of God’s truth (note v 20). 

That the actual weapon of judgment is Christ’s word of truth suggests 
further that the purpose of this section, as with vv 1-6, is to serve as a ground 
of vv 7-10 in order to emphasize the basis of the saints’ vindication and to 
provide a demonstration of the truth the saints proclaim. This truth will lie hidden 
to unbelievers until the final, full revelation of Christ at his last coming.*46 


Christ Will Reveal His Sovereignty and Faithfulness in Fulfilling 
His Promise to Judge Evil by Defeating the Forces of Wickedness 
at the End of History (19:11-16) 


11. The introductory vision phraseology (“‘and I saw”) indicates the beginning 
of another vision. John first sees ‘‘the opened heaven,” which literarily signals 
the beginning of another major literary segment and conceptually introduces a 
scene of judgment, as does the similar phrase in Ezek. 1:1 and elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse (so 4:1; 11:19; and 15:5, in each of which something in heaven is 


said to be opened). 


345. Rissi, ‘“‘Erscheinung Christi.” 
346. Cf. Rissi, Future of the World, 37. 
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After peering into the heavenly dimension, John sees a ‘‘white horse and 
one sitting on it.” Throughout the Apocalypse ‘‘white’’ has represented a reward 
for purity or purity itself, resulting from persevering faith tested by persecution 
(e.g., see on 3:4-5). The discussion above of 19:7-8 has refined this idea by 
understanding “white” garments not only as representing righteousness but also 
as a reward of vindication for those who have persevered through persecution. 
Vindication is probably included in most of the earlier uses of “white” (e.g., 
the Son of man and the saints stand vindicated by God after their faithful witness 
is rejected by the world and they are persecuted: 1:14; 2:17; 3:4-5; 4:4; 6:11; 
7:9, 13; 14:14). In particular, in 14:14 and 20:11 “white” conveys ideas of not 
only divine holiness and purity but also juridical vindication of truth through 
judgment. 

Likewise, the white color of the horse here suggests the same idea of 
vindication in introducing the following judgment scene, especially because of 
its close connection to vv 7-8 and especially to the ‘‘white linen” of v 14, which 
also contains the idea of vindication. This meaning is also supported by the ideas 
of holiness and vindication through victory conveyed by the white horse in 6:2, 
though there the image is probably intended as a parody of Christ in 19:11. 

The rider on the horse is ‘‘called faithful and true’’ (miotOg xai dANO1Vvdc). 
This dual name occurs in Greek only in 3 Macc. 2:11 (motdc el xai dAnOwéc), 
where it refers to a hope in God’s faithfulness, namely that in answering Israel’s 
prayer God will defend the honor of his name by judging Israel’s persecutor 
Antiochus (cf. 3 Macc. 2:9-14). The verbal identity and similarity of contextual 
theme indicate that John is probably alluding to 3 Maccabees here, and this 
strengthens the contextual theme of Chnist as a divine figure and as the one who 
executes a just and vindicating judgment. 3 Macc. 2:22 even summarizes the 
punishment of the wicked king as an act “in righteous judgment” (Stxaia .. . 
xptoet), which is almost identical to the description of Christ in the concluding 
words of 19:11: ‘in righteousness he judges” (€v Sixa1oobvn xptver). Christ 
has promised to judge the wicked in order to vindicate his name and his fol- 
lowers, and he will be ‘‘faithful and true” in fulfilling this promise.347 This is 
confirmed by the use of the same phrase, though in the plural, in 21:5 and 22:6. 
There motoi xai c&AnOwot refers not merely to the Apocalypse’s promises as 
“valid and trustworthy”348 but more precisely to the sure fulfillment of the 
prophecies of the new creation (cf. 21:5b with 21:1-5a) and of the new Jerusalem 
(cf. 22:6 with 21:9-22:5). 

The rider is described as one who “‘in nghteousness judges and makes 
war,” which continues the motif of vindication. év dixa1ootvy xptver is best 
translated “he judges righteously,” affirming the righteous standard by which 
the judgment is executed.349 The phrase is a collective allusion to a favorite 


347. Cf. also Rissi, Future of the World, 20-22; Ladd, Revelation, 253. 
348. Rissi, Future of the World, 20. 
349. Cf. BDF §219 (4). 
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expression in the Psalms that speaks of God’s vindication of his afflicted people 
and judgment of their oppressors both inside and outside the covenant commu- 
nity (so xptvei [or other verbal forms] . . . év Sixa1oowvn in the LXX of Pss. 
9:9(8); 71[72]:2; 95[96]:13; 97[98]:9; also Isa. 11:4: xpivet ... xptowv [“‘he will 
judge . . . the judgment (case)”’ |35°). This judicial action by God in the OT is 
now carmied out by the divine Christ on behalf of his people (though Psalm 72 
applies it to the ‘“‘king’s son” and Isa. 11:4 applies it to the messianic ‘‘shoot 
. .. from the stem of Jesse’”’). Acts 17:31 also alludes to the same psalm texts 
in affirming the future day of judgment to be executed by Christ. The allusion 
to “making war” refers not to literal battlefield conflict but to a legal battle and 
judgment, as does the heavenly combat (cf. toAeyéw) between the angelic armies 
in ch. 12 (see on 12:7-9). 
; The prophetic image from Zech. 9:9-10 of a king riding forth in triumph in direct 
connection with the defeat of the pagan enemies of God’s people in the end time could 
be partly formative for the similar portrayal here, though in Zechariah the king rides 
humbly on a donkey and not on a horse. Roloff suggests that the Zechariah prophecy 
and its fulfillment in Mark 11:1-7 and John 12:14-15 could lie within the field of reference, 
but that the ‘‘Zechariah prophecy is finally to be surpassed here”: the humble Messiah 
riding on a donkey becomes at the parousia a mighty warrior conquering on a horse.35! 

The expression ‘faithful and tue” may develop the phrase “‘faithful and true 
witness,” which is applicd to Christ in 3:14. There the likely background was the similar 
title for God in the Septuagint textual tradition of Isa. 65:16, where the name refers to 
God’s dependability in judging the ungodly, saving the faithful, rewarding them with an 
eschatological supper and with freedom from affliction, and making a new creation (cf. 
Isa. 65:11-18). In Rev. 3:14-19 the name refers in part to Christ’s witness against the 
Laodiceans and to him as their potential judge if they do not repent. The twofold name 
appears only once in Hebrew, in Jer. 42:5, where it pertains to God as he demonstrates 
the truth of his witness by judging those who disobey his commands (the LXX [= 49:5] 
underscores the judicial atmosphere of the text, rendering the Hebrew’s “true” as ‘“‘just’’ 
[8ixcxoc]). A broader parallel is Dan. 2:45, which is alluded to in Rev. 22:6. 

xothovpevoc (‘‘called”) is omitted from some important witnesses (A MA), but its 
authenticity is supported by the lack of a viable explanation for its insertion and by good 
external evidence (N 2329 [1006] 161] 1841 1854 2053 2062 MK). 

12 The metaphor of “‘his eyes as a flame of fire” (oi 58 0f8aApol adtod 
[dg] bAOE mvpdc) evokes Christ’s role as divine judge, as is clear from vv 14-21 
and from 2:18-23. In ch. 2 the point was that Jesus as “Son of man” (1:13) 
always knows the spiritual condition of the ungodly who claim to be members 
of the covenant community, which results in their judgment (e.g., ot dd0aApO1 
adtod dg OA0E mupds (“his eyes as a flame of fire’) in 1:14, [5 Exav] tod 
SHBAALODS abtOdD de OAGYA Mupdg in 2:18, and the phrase’s development in 
2:23).352 The link with the same phrase in chs. 1-2 suggests that apostates are 
among those judged in the present scene. This is confirmed further by the “sharp 


350. Cf. Targ. Isa. 11:4 (‘in truth he will judge .. . and reprove with faithfulness’’), Pss. 
Sol. 17:29, alluding to Isa. 11:2, 4. For the use of Isa. 11:4 in early Judaism see further on 1:16. 
351. Roloff, Revelation, 217. See also the discussion by Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 


168. 
352. Cf. Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 122. 
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sword proceeding from the mouth” of Christ (19:15), which also pertains to 
Christ’s judicial relationship to the disobedient in the churches (1:16 and 2:12). 
The following context shows that unbelievers outside the covenant community 
are also judged (see on 19:16-21). This role of judgment is enforced by Dan. 
10:6 (“his eyes as lamps of fire’ [ol dg8aAp01 adtod doel Aaprhdes mvpsc)), 
which John has used in 1:14 and 2:18 to describe the eyes of the ‘Son of man.” 
In Daniel 10 also the description is associated with an idea of judgment, since 
the primary purpose of the heavenly “‘son of man” (Dan. 10:16 Theod.) is to 
reveal the divine decree that “‘in the latter days” (Dan. 10:14) Israel’s persecutors 
will be judged (see Dan. 10:21-12:13), especially the fiendish tyrant who will 
oppose Israel (11:36-45), after which Israel will be delivered. 

The horseman wears “many diadems on his head.” Others wearing “‘di- 
adems” in Revelation are only the ‘‘dragon” (12:3) and the “‘beast”’ (13:1). 
Those diadems represent the devil’s and the beast’s false claims of sovereign, 
universal authority in opposition to the true ‘‘King of kings and Lord of lords”’ 
(cf. 19:16, 19-21). The similarities and differences between the descriptions of 
the devil and the beast, on the one hand, and of Christ, on the other hand, indicate 
an intentional contrast: 


12:3; 13:1 19:12 
12:3: xal én tas xnedordc adtod nal él thy xedoAry adtod dia51}- 
éxta diadjpata (“and on his heads pata zoAAdé (“and on his head 
seven diadems”’) many diadems” ) 


13:1: xal énl tov xepatov adtod 
xa Siadtyata (“and on his homs 
ten diadems”’ ) 


This conscious antithesis also involves the verbal juxtaposition of the woman 
having ‘“‘on her head a crown of twelve stars” in 12:1. The diadems on the 
dragon’s heads represent blasphemous claims to earthly kingship by his beastly 
representatives in vain imitation of Christ’s true, divine kingship (contrast also 
13:1; 17:3, 7-13 with 1:5 and 17:14). 

The undefined multiplicity of diadems shows Christ is the only true cosmic 
king, on a grander scale than the dragon and the beast, whose small number of 
crowns implies a kingship limited in time.353 Christ should wear more crowns 
than any earthly king or kings, since he is ‘King of kings and Lord of lords” 
(19:16).354 His judgment of the beast puts the beast in his proper hellish place 
(so 19:20). The ‘“‘crown” of the Satanic horseman in 6:2 is removed and given 
to the heavenly horseman before the Satanic horseman is overthrown. The 
“crown” on the ‘‘Son of man” in 14:14 also introduces his role of judgment. 


353. So also, e.g., Caird, Revelation, 241; Mounce, Revelation, 344. 
354, I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 732. 
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Christians also wear crowns as a reward for their faith (2:10; 3:11; 4:4), to show 
that they have been identified with their crowned Savior, just as Jesus promised 
in 3:21 (so also 2:26-28). They are the ones ‘‘who follow the Lamb wherever 
he should go” (14:4). 

If there is an OT background for the ‘‘diadems” on the horseman’s head 
and his secret name, it is Isa. 62:2-3, which is supported by an allusion to Isa. 
63:1-3 in 19:13, 16 and which applies the idea of a yet unknown ‘“‘name”’ and 
the image of a “‘diadem” to Jerusalem, which figuratively represents Israelite 
saints (the ‘new name”’ promised to Israel in Isa. 65:15 may also be in mind). 
The “name” and crown respectively designate Israel’s new, covenantal relation- 
ship with God and kingly status, which Isaiah prophesies they will have in the 
end time. The ‘“‘new name”’ of Isa. 62:2 is said to show Israel’s new, intimate 
“married” relationship with God (62:4-5, which also refers to Israel as a ‘“‘bride”’ 
and God as the “bridegroom’’). Targ. Isa. 62:2 says that ‘‘the Lorp will make 
clear’’ the new but formerly unknown name when he fulfills the prophecy. 

Here Christ himself fulfills the prophecy and so signifies the true Jerusalem 
and represents his latter-day people. This is borne out by the equation or at least 
close link of Christ’s name to “the city of God,” ‘‘the New Jerusalem,” in 3:12 
and its identification as the “new name” given to believers in 2:17, which 
connotes the idea of close fellowship (as confirmed by the use of “name”’ in 
22:3-4). In Odes Sol. 42:8-9, 20 believers receive Christ’s name to demonstrate 
their close association with him, which is also compared to the relationship 
between the bride and groom at a “bridal feast,” in striking similarity to Rev. 
19:7-9, 12. 

The explicit link between 19:12 and 2:17 is borne out by: (1) the common 
allusion to and similar use of Isa. 62:2-3 and 65:15, (2) the theme in both of a 
“name” that (3) is in some sense confidential, (4) unique verbal agreement 
(2:17: Svopa xarvdv yeypappevov 5 ovdeis oldev el pt) 6 Aap Pave [‘‘a new 
name written, which no one knows except the one who receives” }; 19:12: 6vopa 
yeypappévov 6 odédeic oléev el jt) adt6¢ [“‘a name written, which no one knows 
except himself”’]), (5) the figurative reference, preceding both, to a meal ex- 
pressing personal communion. Therefore, that no one knows the name mentioned 
here except Christ means that the prophecy of Isaiah 62 and 65 has not yet been 
consummately fulfilled. But Christ’s ‘‘name” will be known to his people when 
they experience the fulfillment of prophecy in a new, consummated covenantal 
marriage relationship with Christ.3°5 

That ‘no one knows” the name ‘“‘except himself” does not mean, there- 
fore, that it is an indefinite cognitive secret to all others, as is commonly held 356 
The mysterious essence of the divine being is not at issue, but rather God’s 


355. Kraft, Offenbarung, 248-49, is the only one who has come close to appreciating the 


background of Isaiah here. — 
356. So, e.g., Swete, Apocalypse, 252; G. Kittel, TDNT IV, 126; Rissi, Future of the World, 


23; Mounce, Revelation, 345; Hailey, Revelation, 382-83. 
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actions of judgment.357 The expression could refer to the tetragrammaton 
(YHWH = “‘Lorp” in the LXX), which Jews already did not pronounce when 
reading, since the name is written on Christ’s head or on his diadems, just as 
the name Yahweh was written on a gold plate on the high priest’s forehead.358 
For example, Wis. 18:24 says, ‘‘your Majesty [= Yahweh] was written on the 
diadem of his [the high priest’s] head.” 

Perhaps this is the way to understand Christ’s ‘‘new name”’ in 3:12, which, 
if not equated with ‘‘the name of my God,” is so closely linked to it that it also has 
divine overtones.359 Asc. Isa. 9:5 provides additional evidence in favor of this view: 
“this is your Lord, the Lord Christ, who is to be called in the world Jesus, but you 
cannot hear his name until you have come up from this body.” Later Jewish writings 
held that God will “renew in the time-to-come .. . the name of the Messiah,” and 
that when the final destruction of the wicked occurs, ‘‘the name of God will be 
complete” (Pesikta Rabbati 12.9; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 3.16, both alluding to 
Ps. 9:6-7[7-8], the following verse of which has been echoed in Rev. 19:11); 
presumably the idea is that God’s character will not be fully demonstrated and 
revealed until the end of history, when he has executed justice to its fullest extent. 
The same appears to be true of Christ’s character in Rev. 19: 12.36 At the very least, 
the unknown name of Rev. 19:12 must be considered a divine name because the 
revealed names in vv 11 and 16 are OT names for God.36! An interesting conceptual 
parallel is in Gospel of Truth 38-39, which asserts repeatedly that “the name of 
the Father is the Son,” whichis a “‘mystery.” but can be revealed to others (likewise 
Gospel of Philip 56:4-16). 

Indeed, in the OT the name “‘ Yahweh” typically expressed God’s covenantal 
relationship with Israel, especially in fulfilling the promises made to the patriarchs. 
Exod. 6:3 says that God made himself known to the patriarchs by the name “El 
Shaddai, but by my name Yahweh | did not make myself known to them.”’ The 
Palestinian Targum to Exod. 6:3b notes that the revelation of the unknown name 
Yahweh would be an unveiling of God’s glory: ‘My name Ye-ya, as it discovers 
[reveals] my glory, was not known to them.” The patriarchs understood the name 
cognitively, but not experientially in the sense of Yahweh as a covenant fulfiller. 
However, Israel of the exodus generation would know Yahweh in this fuller 
sense,362 So latter-day Israe] will “know the name Yahweh’ in an escalated manner 
when God fulfills prophecy through Christ by restoring Israel and revealing his 
character in a greater way (cf. Exod. 6:3, 7 with Isa. 49:23; 52:6; Ezek. 37:6, 13). 


357. Kraft, Offenbarung, 247-48. 

358. M. Stuart, Revelation Il, 346, followed by Farrer, Revelation, 198, Prigent, Apocalypse, 
293, and others. 

359. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 198. 

360. Cf. Roloff, Revelation, 218. 

361, See Briitsch, Offenbarung 11, 300-301, who cites authors supporting an identification 
with “Yahweh”’ or other divine names. 


362. For the most recent commentary supporting this view of Exod. 6:3 see Sarna, Exodus, 
31. 
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The wicked nations will also experience Yahweh, but only in his judicial character 
(Ezek. 38:23; 39:6). The Exodus 6 background may be highlighted here in the 
Apocalypse by the Jerusalem Targum, which translates the Hebrew text’s “‘by my 
name Yahweh I did not make myself known to them” (Exod. 6:3b) as “‘but the 
name af the Word of the LORD was not known to them”? (so also a variant reading 
in Neofiti). This is strikingly like Rev. 19:12-13, where the ‘unknown name” is 
followed by “his name is called the Word of God.” Exodus 6 thus supports a 
correlation in Rev. 19:12-13 of the unknown name with the name “‘the Lorp” and 
particularly with “the Word of God.” 

The name is probably written on Christ’s diadems because ‘‘diadems on 
his head” is directly preceding, because the name of Yahweh was written on the 
high priest’s forehead, because ‘‘blasphemous names” are written on the beast’s 
diadems (13:1; cf. 17:3; likewise, the harlot’s name appears on her forehead), 
and because Christ’s name appears on the “foreheads” of believers (14:1; 
22:4).363 The Ethiopic reads ‘and there was written in his diadem a name, and 
no one knew it but he himself only’’ (in v 16 some mss. affirm that the name 
given to Christ is written on his ‘“‘forehead’’).364 

Commentators have observed that the assertion that “no one knows’”’ the 
name “except” Christ is formally contradicted by the revelation of his name in 
vv 11, 13, and 16. But the contradiction stands only when the expression of v 12 
is understand as a literal abstract statement. Instead, like the known names of 
vv ll, 13, and 16, the significance of the unknown name is to be sought on a 
symbolic level, not on a literal level.365 The symbolic approach is confirmed by 
17:5, where the “written name” of the harlot” is first called a “mystery”? and 
then immediately said to be ‘‘Babylon the Great... .” The “mystery” does not 
mean that the name is kept secret but that its meaning is discovered in the light 
of its redemptive-historical significance. The ‘‘mystery” in 1:20 and 10:7 in- 
volves the unexpected way in which Daniel’s prophecy of the establishment of 
Israel’s latter-day kingdom and of the defeat of the evil empires was beginning 
to be fulfilled and would be fulfilled. The ‘‘mystery”’ of 1:20; 10:7; and 17:5 
will no longer be a mystery when fulfillment of OT prophecy is consummated. 

The significance of knowing a name (or not knowing it) must be sought 
elsewhere in biblical literature. In the OT to know a name means to have control 
over the one named. Therefore, the confidential nature of the name here has 
nothing to do with concealing a name on the cognitive level but alludes to Christ 
being absolutely sovereign over humanity’s experiential access to his charac- 
ter.366 To some he reveals his name (i.e., his character) by initiating a salvific 
relationship (as in 2:17; 3:12; 22:3-4; Luke 10:22; Matt. 16:16-17), but to others 


363. So Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 320. 

364. Gill, Revelation, 853. 

365. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 279. 

366. Kline, Images of the Spirit, 130, argues that “know”? (yada‘) in the OT can mean “own,” 


and applies that meaning to the present text. 
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he reveals his name through an experience of judgment, and to them the re- 
demptive significance of his name remains a mystery (see further on 2:17). Just 
as “‘no one other than” true believers can learn the ‘‘new song” of salvation 
(14:3), so only they can know and experience Christ’s name, because of his 
revealing initiative, which begins in this age even before the final consummation; 
nevertheless, even believers do not know Christ’s name fully in the present age, 
but will know him so when all prophecy is completed at the end of the age. 

The figurative emphasis of the ‘‘name” in 19:12 is on experiencing Christ’s 
character as expressed through judgment, as vv 11-21 and the OT background 
of the names of the rider in 19:11, 13, and 16 bear out. Indeed, the horseman’s 
name (i.e., his character) is not kept secret forever but is revealed to be “faithful 
and true” (v 11), “Word of God” (v 13), and “Lord of lords and King of kings”’ 
(v 16) when he comes to execute judgment (vv 19-21).367 Subsequent Jewish 
tradition held that the various scriptural portrayals of God fighting with weapons 
were figurative for God “‘fighting with his name” (Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, 
Shirata 4.1-19; similarly Midr, Rab. Num. 11.7). 

That a singular unknown name could be revealed as a plurality of names 
is problematic only if we operate with a strictly literal view, but disappears when 
the symbolic nature of the name is understood. That the title in 19:16 is intended 
to be the most formal explanation of the name in v 12 is suggested by the parallel 
introductory wording: 


19:12 19:16 
Eyov Svona yeypappeévov (‘having éyet.. . Svopa yeypappévov (“he 
a name written’’) has . . . a name wnitten’”’) 


This connection is also borne out by the chiastic arrangement of vv 12-16: (1) the 
unknown written name (v | 2) is made known formally by the known written name 
(v 16), (2) the reason for the blood-soaked garment (v 13a) is provided by the 
image of the rider treading the winepress (v 15b), and (3) “the Word of God” 
(v 13b) is metaphorically explained by the sword proceeding from Christ’s mouth 
(v 15a).368 The centerpiece of the chiasm is v 14, so that the focus is on the saints, 
whose faith and righteousness will be vindicated by Christ’s judicial activities. 

Therefore, the symbolic meaning of the ‘‘unknown name” is the affirma- 
tion that Christ has not yet consummately fulfilled the promises of salvation and 
judgment, but will thoroughly reveal to all his character (i.e., his name) of grace 
and justice when he comes to carry out those promises in vindication of his 
followers.36 Though all will perceive his grace and justice, only his people will 
experience the full revelation of his grace, whereas his opponents will experience 
the full expression of his justice. 


367. So also Kiddle, Revelation, 385-86; cf. Asc. Isa. 9:5. 
368. So Kline. Images of the Spirit, 130, followed by D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 483-84. 
369. For various explanations of the name in v 12 see Mounce, Revelation, 344-45. 


On the one hand, the vision of 19:11-16 is a projection into the future, so 
that it appears as if Christ’s judgment at the end of history is already finally 
taking place in the present. On the other hand, the conclusion above that ‘‘the 
unknown name” in v 12b connotes lack of fulfillment is a hint that the vision 
has not yet been fulfilled in history. If this analysis is correct, then the inter- 
pretative point of v 12b is to portray Christ not as actually having an “unknown 
name” and veiling himself in some way when he returns in judgment, but as 
climactically revealing his name in fulfillment of prophecy. 

Likewise, the “hidden name” of the “Son of man” is revealed through his acts of 
future judgment in / En. 69:14-29. Luke 10:22 supports the above interpretation: ‘‘no 
one knows who the Son is except the Father, or who the Father is except the Son and 
anyone to whom the Son wills to reveal him.” Similarly cf. 1 John 3:1: “See what kind 
of love the Father has bestowed on us, that we should be called children of God; and 
that we are. For this reason the world does not know us because it did not know him.” 

Some textual witnesses add ovopota yeypaypeva xo (“names written and”) so that 
the full reading is “having names written and a name written, which no one knows except 
himself” (so 1006 1841 1854 2030 mK sy»). This insertion was an intentional attempt to 
account for the apparent contradiction that three names of Christ are revealed in the 
immediate context and the explicit affirmation in v 11 that only Christ knows his name. 

The names in 3:12 and in 19:12 are different metaphorical ways of saying the 
same thing. That is, they both connote and underscore divine presence. 

13. The rider is portrayed as “clothed with a garment spnnkled with 
blood,” which is a clear allusion to the description of God judging the nations 
in Isa. 63:1-3: “with garments of red colors . . . garments like the one who treads 
in the winepress . . . their juice is sprinkled on my garments.” John thus affirms 
Isaiah’s prophecy of God as a warrior and identifies Christ as that divine warnor. 
In Isaiah the warrior judges to achieve “‘vengeance” and “redemption” on behalf 
of his people (so Isa. 63:4), and the same goal is implicit in Revelation 19. 
Therefore, the stained garments symbolize God’s attribute of justice, which he 
will exercise in the coming judgment.3/° The allusion to Isa. 63:2ff. will be 
picked up again in v 15. 

In addition to the name “faithful and true”’ (v 11), the rider’s confidential 
“written name’’ (v i2) is also revealed to be ‘the Word of God.”’ That these 
names are intended to be explanations of the “written name” is evident from 
the inclusio they form, with the unknown written name in the middle, both names 
being introduced by forms of xaAéq (“‘call’’). That they are spoken names also 
suggests their revelatory function with respect to the unknown written name of 
v 12. xakéw is also used to reveal the spiritual interpretations of names of people 
and places in 11:8; 12:9; and 16:16. Here, like the name in v 11, “Word of God” 
expresses a judicial role, since the nder will judge by means of God's word (so 
19:15, 21). “Of God” can be construed as a subjective and objective genitive: 
“the word from and about God,”’ which is the general content of the words of 
judgment spoken in the following context. This judgment will vindicate the 
“testimony of Jesus” (v 10) borne by his servants (cf. Prov. 30:5). 


370. So also Kiddle, Revelation, 384-85. 
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The connection between vv 13 and 10 is suggested by the appearance of 
tov Adyov tod Beod (“the word of God”) in only four other places in the 
Apocalypse, three in conjunction with tv Laptupiav "Inoov (‘‘the testimony 
of Jesus”: 1:2, 9; 20:4) and one in direct linkage with trv paptupiay (“the 
testimony”: 6:9). In each case, then, “the word of God” is equated with ‘the 
testimony of Jesus’ and has the idea of “‘God’s revelation of himself in the 
words and deeds of Jesus.” In each of the four passages the saints are portrayed 
as having been persecuted for ‘‘the testimony of Jesus and the word of God” 
(see on 1:2, 9). The description of Jesus as “faithful and true” (19:11) and as 
judging by his verbal word (19:15, 21) indicates further that his coming is a 
“testimony” that confirms the testimony mentioned in 19:10.37! 

In the OT ‘‘word” (Aéyog in the LXX) can take on the idea of *‘promise” 
or ‘‘prophecy” (e.g., 3 Kgdms. 8:56). According to the Apocalypse, the fall of 
Babylon will ‘‘fulfill” the prophetic “words of God” about the final judgment 
found in both testaments (cf. teAecOrcovtar oi Adyo. tod Ceod in 17:17). 
Perhaps the title in 19:13 alludes to Christ’s execution of final judgment on the 
remaining enemies of God in fulfillment of OT and NT prophecy. Such an 
understanding is confirmed by the statement “‘these are true words of God” 
(odtor of Adyo. GANBwwol tod Geod ciow) in 19:9, which has primary reference 
to the future fulfillment of OT prophecy, especially of Isa. 61:10, as do the nearly 
identical expressions in Rev. 21:5 and 22:6. This is another of the various links 
between 19:7-9 and 19:11-21. 

“The words (of God)’’ (19:9b) refers to the sure future fulfillment of OT prophecy 
from, among other passages, Isa. 43:18; 65:17-19; and 61:10 in Rev. 21:5 and from Isa. 
60:19 and Dan. 2:28-45 in Rev. 22:6 (see on 21:1-5; 22:5-6). A connection of Christ’s 
name in Rev. 19:12 with John 1:1 is possible but uncertain. The “word [memra] of the 
Lord” is a typical targumic circumlocution for “the Lord.”372 

Some claim that the blood on Christ’s garments is not that of the defeated enemy 
but Christ’s own blood373 or the blood of the martyred saints.374 One argument in favor 
of these views is that Christ and his people are seen elsewhere as ironically conquering 
their enemies by shedding their own blood (e.g., 5:5-10; 12:11). But this should not 
preclude the ultimate, final judgment of their persecutors, understanding the blood in its 
traditional sense. The ironic conquering is characteristic of the inaugurated kingdom, 
while a final, more literally conceived conquering or punishment of the enemy introduces 
the consummated kingdom (though some commentators, including Caird and Sweet, see 
not the final judgment but a universal salvation as introducing the final form of the 
kingdom). 

Another argument that Christ’s own blood is on his garments is the apparent 
inconsistency of Christ’s clothes being stained with blood before the battle has been 


371. In agreement with Sweet, Revelation, 281. 

372. For references see McNamara, Targum and Testament. 101-6: SB II. 302-33. 

373. Cf. Preston and Hanson, Revelation, 120, Rissi, Future of the World, 24; A. F. Johnson, 
“Revelation,” 574; Krodel, Revelation, 323; Mulholland, Revelation, 301; Boring, Revelation, 
196-97; Wall, Revelation, 231, and most recently Harrington, Revelation (Sacra Pagina), 192-93. 

374. Caird, Revelation, 242-43; for others affirming this view see Britsch, Offenbarung II, 


301-2; for anticipations of Johnson's view in the early church see the citations in Swete, Apocalypse, 
252, 
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mentioned. But this is too mechanical a view of the figurative imagery, as wamed against 
elsewhere (e.g., pp. 339-48 above) The seeming contradiction is explained by the nature 
of the prophetic genre, which describes future events as past or present in order to stress 
the certainty of their occurrence. That this is true here is clear from the fact that v 13 
alludes to Isa. 63:1-3, where the same prophetic language employing past and present 
tenses is woven throughout to give assurance of future fulfillment (e.g., 63:3: “their 
life-blood is sprinkled on my garments, and I stained all my garments”).275 The mix of 
past, present, and future to portray the future has occurred clsewhere in the Apocalypse 
and in the present context (e.g., see on v 14). The apparent inconsistency vanishes further 
when it is recalled that all the descriptions in vv 11-16 symbolize attributes that Christ 
will exercise in judging the wicked. These attributes are not mentioned to focus on Christ’s 
possession of them before the judgment (that would be assumed) but to emphasize that 
it is through the judgment that they are exercised and demonstrated (as I am arguing 
throughout this discussion of vv 11-16). For example, Christ shows himself to be “faithful 
and true” (v 11) when he finally executes the judgment against the wicked that he has 
promised. Likewise, his stained garments do not refer to clothes literally spattered with 
blood but connote his attribute of righteousness as it is expressed in the execution of a 
legal judgment, as the final clause of v 11 makes clear. Indeed, the overriding theme of 
ch. 19 is judgment against oppressors, not the suffering of the righteous caused by 
oppression. 

In support of understanding Chnst in 19:13 as an agent of judgment is Targ. Pal. 
Gen. 49:11: “his garments, dipped [or “rolled,” m*g ‘gyn) in blood, are like the outpressed 
juice of grapes,” which alludes to Isa. 63:2 in describing the Mcssiah’s defeat of the 
enemy (Targum Neofiti uses the same verb “‘dipped’’). V 12 of the Targum continues, 
“How beautiful are the eyes of King Messiah, as the pure wine. He cannot look ... on 
the shedding of the blood of the innocent.”’ This is striking since the reference to eyes 
in the Targum connotes the Messiah’s attribute of justice for the oppressed, as does the 
reference to Jesus’ eyes in Rev. 19:12 (esp. following the clause “he judges and wages 
war in righteousness” in v 11 and following “blood of his servants” in v 2).376 In the 
Apocalypse “blood” can refer to the suffering of Christ or of Christians as well as to the 
suffering of those judged, or it can be a metaphor of judgment itself. The most decisive 
use is in 14:18-20, where “blood” is used with winepress metaphors and is clearly a 
picture of the judgment of unbelievers. 

On the other hand, some might argue that Targ. Pal. Gen. 49:11 could support a 
paradoxical reading of Rev. 19:13 because Gen. 49:11, cited in Rev. 5:5, is transmuted 
by Rev. 5:6 and because “outside the city” in Rev. 14:20 could connote Calvary.377 

Isa. 63:1-3 is interpreted by Jewish exegetical tradition as referring to judgment 
in general (Targ. Isa. 63:1-3: Midr. Rab. Exod. 20.11; Midr. Rab. Num. 11.7, Pesikta 
Rabbati 40.4; Midr. Pss. 84.1), particularly to the final judgment of Rome (sometimes 
referred to by the code name Edom; Midr. Rab. Gen. 16.4; Midr. Rab. Lev. 13.5; Midr. 
Rab. Num. 14.1; Midr, Pss. 8.1; 60.3; Pesikta Rabbari 37.2; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 
22:5, supplement 6; cf. Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.16; Tanna debe Eliyahu, p. 26; Pirke de 
Rabbi Eliezer S, p. 26), of the nations (Midr. Rab. Esther 1.6, Midr. Pss. 8.8), or of 
Gog and Magog (Pesikta Rabbati 37.2, Midr. Pss. 8.8; 68.13, Pestkta de Rab Kahana 


22.5). ; a 
“Dipped” is John’s equivalent of “sprinkled” in Isa. 63:3 MT. Targ. Pal. Gen. 


375. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 280. 
376. See likewise McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 232-33, Mounce, 


Revelation, 345. ; 
377. As Sweet, Revelation, 232, 283, appears to contend; in contrast see our above analysis 


of 14:18-20. 
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49:1{ also alludes to Isa. 63:3 with the same change in verb. Some mss. of the Apocalypse 
substitute “sprinkled” (pepavtiopevov [P (1006 1841) 2329] or eppappevov (1611) 
2053 2062] for ‘‘dipped’”’ [A 051 M)) to conform to the Hebrew of Isa. 63:3 or to pavtitw 
in Isa. 63:3 in Aquila and Symmachus.378 PeBappyévov must be original because a 
plausible explanation cannot be found for how it could have developed from pepavtic- 
EVOV or Eppayvevov. ; 
14 “The armies in heaven follow” Christ. They, too, ride on “white 


horses,” for the same reason that their leader does. The color of the horses enhances 
his role of vindication as the saints’ representative or, less likely, reveals that the 
saints together with Christ participate in their own vindication (see on v 11). 

It is possible that these heavenly troops are angelic (as in 12:7).379 Else- 
where in the NT, angelic armies accompany Christ from heaven in executing 
the final judgment (Matt. 13:40-42; 16:27; 24:30-31; 25:31-32; Mark 8:38; Luke 
9:26; 2 Thess. 1:7; Jude 14-15; cf. Test. Levi 3:3; Apoc. Elijah 3:4, I En. 102:1-3; 
2 En. 17). If the armies here are angelic, then there may be no question of God’s 
people taking part in their own vindication. Nevertheless, 17:14 supports the 
initial suggestion that it is Christ himself who conquers the beast as a represen- 
tative act on behalf of the “‘called and chosen and faithful” who accompany 
him. 17:14 also supports the identification of the armies as the saints, not angels, 
because there it is saints who accompany Christ, and there also Christ is called 
“Lord of lords and King of kings” (as in 19;16).380 

The ‘‘white, pure linen” worn by the armies enforces the idea that the 
cause of truth proclaimed by the righteous and maligned by the impious is being 
declared right (see on 19:8 for this symbolic meaning). Such symbolic attire is 
appropriate both for angels (15:6; Dan. 10:5; 12:6; Ezek. 9:2) or saints (see on 
19:8). But in the Apocalypse, with one exception (15:6), only saints wear white 
garments (3:4-5, 18; 4:4; 6:11; 7:9, 13-14). The saints here and in 17:14 take 
part in the final judgment only in that their testimony is the legal evidence 
condemning their oppressors (for such an understanding of a witness that judges 
see Matt. 12:41-42 par.; Rom. 2:27).38! This is also suggested by the mention 
in 19:15 of Christ's fulfillment of the Psalm 2 prophecy of judgment, since Rev. 
2:26-27 says that saints will also participate in fulfilling the Psalm 2 prophecy.382 
Perhaps both angels and saints are portrayed here.383 Interestingly, Asc. Isa. 
4:14-17 affirms that “the Lord will come with his angels and the hosts of saints,” 
the latter in “‘robes,” in order to “drag Beliar and his hosts into Gehenna” (cf. 
similarly 1QM 12.7-9),384 


378. Following Charles, Revelation II, 133-34, and Prigent, Apocalypse, 294-95, and against 
Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes Il, 115. 

379. Swete, Apocalypse, 253. 

380. As Charles, Revelation II, 135, also notes. 

381. Caird, Revelation, 241. 

382. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 296. 

383. M. Stuart, Apocalypse Il, 347. 

384. See Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 304, for a list of commentators holding the various 
identifications of the heavenly army in 19:14. 
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The saints’ garments here and throughout the Apocalypse should also be 
understood as priestly garments, since the same garments, worn by the heavenly 
beings, are also apparently priestly in Rev. 15:6; Dan. 10:5; 12:6; and Ezek. 9:2, 
as are the similar garments wom by Christ in Rev. 1:13.385 The saints with white 
robes in 7:9, 14-15 also have a priestly function. Likewise, the “bright, pure 
linen” of 19:8 is associated with priestly connotations. Christ’s followers reflect 
their representative’s priestly character as they accompany him when he executes 
judgment. 

Some Armenian versions add “‘the rulers (or ruler) of heaven” before “the armies 
of heaven,” in an attempt to make explicit an angelic identification of the armies.386 
Other mss. have mistaken &’ innoig Afvxoig (‘on white horses’’) for eduxou noAAor 
(“much cavalry”; 051* (2344] mA). 

Note the alternating use of past, present, and future tenses in vv 14-16: “was 
following . . . goes forth . . . he will shepherd . . . he will trample . . . he has.” Since the 
vision is clearly predictive, the present tenses may be “‘future presents’ or preferably 
prophetic “historical presents.’ Such shifts appear natural for a seer recording visions 
seen in the past but predicting future events.287? Note the present tense also in v 3 
(avaBaiver [“it ascends’’]) and the past in v 11 (eidov [I saw”]). 

15 Four OT allusions have shaped this verse. 

Isa. 49:2 and 11:4. The picture of the “sharp, two-edged sword proceeding 
from his mouth” (see also on 1:16; 2:12, 16) is based on Isa. 49:2, where the 
figurative language refers to “servant Israel's” (49:3) ability to accomplish his 
mission of restoring the nation of Israel and saving the nations (49:6) by means 
of his word (Jarg. Isa. 49:2 reads: “‘he placed his words in my mouth like a 
sharp sword’’). Rev. 19:15 reaffirms the Isaiah prophecy and identifies Jesus 
implicitly as the ‘‘servant Israel” (as in Luke 2:32; Acts 26:23). 

The depiction is completed by an echo from Isa. 11:4: “in order that he 
should strike the nations.” The Hebrew text’s “the rod of his mouth”’ is inter- 
preted by the LXX as “the word of his mouth,”” which supports the idea that 
“the word of God” (Rev. 19:13) is a name expressing the means by which Christ 
executes judgment. The LXX rendering was intended to elucidate the following 
phrase in the Hebrew text: “‘with the breath of his lips he will slay the wicked” 
(cf. 2 Thess. 2:8). 4 Ezra 13 likewise alludes to Isa. 11:4 and interprets the 
instrumentality of the Messiah’s punishment to be the words of the “Jaw,” which 
“will reprove the nations . . . with their evil thoughts” (4 Ezra 13:10-11, 37-38). 

The reference to Isaiah 11 highlights again the theme of the exoneration 
of believers by the condemnation of their oppressors. Isa. 11:4a reads “{he] will 
judge in righteousness [for] the poor and for the afflicted of the earth.” “Judge 
in righteousness” is also echoed in Rev. 19:11b. The use of the same allusion 
in 1:16 and 2:12, 16 implies that apostates may be included among those judged 


in ch. 19. 
Following the LXX, the Targum of Isa. 11:4 reads ‘‘he will strike the sinners of 


385. For the full argument in favor of this see Kline, /mages of the Spirit, 47-50. 
386. See Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse JI, 531. 
387. Mussies, Morphology of Koine Greek, 336. 
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the land with the command of his mouth, and with the speaking of his lips the wicked 
will die.” So likewise Midr. Pss. 21.3, on Isa. 11:4. 

1] En. 62:2 also alludes to Isa. 11:4 and applies it to the “Son of man”: ‘‘And the 
Spirit of righteousness was poured out on him, and the word of his mouth slays all the 
sinners.” The context in the entire chapter shows that Isa. 11:4 is not used as a literal 
depiction of destruction but is viewed as the Son of man’s oral pronouncement of a guilty 
verdict against the “kings”; the pronouncement occurs as part of a courtroom scene in 
which the Son of man is on his throne, after which the kings are delivered over to 
punishment “to executc vengeance on them because they have oppressed his children 
and his elect,” who will eat with the Son of man and receive “garments of glory” as a 
token of their vindication (J En. 62:11; cf. 62:1-16 with Rev. 19:7-15). This represents 
the same pattern of thought into which Isa. 11:4 is woven in Revelation 19. The metaphor 
of a “sword,” representing God’s ‘‘word,” is attested also in Heb. 4:12 and Wis. 18:15-16, 
the latter of which equates God’s “word” and “commandment,” which leaped from God's 
heavenly throne, with a “sharp sword,” which chastised the Egyptians. The metaphor in 
both passages connotes God’s word as the agent of judgment. The sword girded on the 
rider of Ps. 45:3-5, possibly alluded to in Rey. 19:11, is explained as representing ‘‘the 
words of Torah” in b. Shabbath 63a. Likewise, in Hos. 6:5 God says, “I have hewn them 
in pieces by the prophets, I have slain them by the words of my mouth.” Conversely, the 
words of the wicked are also compared to a “sharp sword”’ in Ps. 56(57):4; Prov. 5:3-4. 

Mss. 1006 1841 1854 2030 2329 mK and a few versions and fathers add d:0topo¢ 
(“two-edged’’) to the description of the “sharp sword” (Sopdata Eec) in an effort to 
conform the phrase with the fuller portrayal in 1:16 and 2:12 (bopgaia Sictopos dEeta). 
Bartina regards the sword coming from Christ’s mouth as undignified and inconceivable 
and believes the sword must be seen as proceeding from an opening in the garments 
worn on the upper part of the body.388 But this conclusion could be arrived at only if 
the depiction were taken literally instead of figuralively. 

Ps. 2:9. An allusion to Ps. 2:9 fills out the portrayal of judgment begun 
with the Isaiah 49 and 11 references. Ps. 2:8-9, 12 foretells God’s ‘‘son’s” (Ps. 
2:7) overthrow of the ungodly “kings of the earth’? who ‘“‘take their stand... 
and take counsel against the Lorp and his Messiah’’ (v 2). According to the 
Apocalypse, the prophecy will be fulfilled by Jesus. The Psalm’s ‘‘he will break 
them with a rod of iron” is changed to “he will shepherd them with a rod of 
iron” (LXX likewise has “‘shepherd”’). John, the LXX translator, or both may 
have seen in the unpointed Hebrew text an irony whereby the ‘‘staff of iron” 
was a symbol of destruction to the ungodly nations but a sign of protection to 
Israel (see further on Rev. 2:27). Consequently, ‘‘shepherd”’ (xoiwatve = r‘h) 
was chosen, since it was morc capable of encompassing these two apparently 
opposite ideas than was “smite” (r‘‘). This interpretative rendering was facili- 
tated by the use elsewhere in the LXX of nowatv as a translation of r‘h, not 
only in the usual sense of ‘“‘shepherd,” but also with the meaning “destroy” or 
“devastate” (Mic. 5:5[6]; Jer. 6:3; 22:22; rh may have a dual idea in Ps. 
79[80)}:2[1]). “Destroy” is clearly the primary nuance of the word in Rev. 19:15. 
There the “rod,” like the “‘sword proceeding from the mouth,” connotes God’s 
word of accusation, which will condemn the ungodly and consign them to 
perdition. The idea of an indictment leading to execution is also implied by 


388. “Una espada salia de la boca de su vestido.” 
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19:21: “‘the rest were killed . . . by the sword proceeding from his mouth,” a 
repeated allusion to Isa. 49:2 and 11:4. 

For thorough discussion of the textual and interpretative problems of Ps. 2:9 in 
the MT, the LXX, and Revelation see on 2:27 and cf. 12:5. Pss. Sol. 17:24 also alludes 
to Ps. 2:9 (‘‘with @ rod of iron he will break in Pieces all their substance’’) and likewise 
explains it with “he wil] destroy the godless nations with the word of his mouth” (cf. 
Pss. Sol. 17:35: “he will smite the earth with the word of his mouth”; cf. also 17:36). 
Sib. Or. 8.248 applies Ps. 2:9 to the “king from heaven” who will “judge”’ the ungodly 
“on his tribunal” (cf. 8.223). There is no hint of a salvific aspect in Christ's word but 
only judgment.389 

Isa. 63:2-6. Finally, the horseman’s victory over the nations is compared 
to someone trampling grapes in a winepress and being stained with the juice. 
The wording is a continued allusion to the OT prediction of God’s last great act 
of judgment (Isa. 63:2-6) begun in 19:13, again applied to Christ. Genitive tod 
@vpod (“the wrath’’) is appositional, defining the preceding symbol: “the wine- 
press, which represents [or “‘is’’] the fierce [or ‘‘severe”] wrath of God” (see 
on 14:17-20). As in 16:19, tig Opyiic is an adjectival genitive (‘‘fierce”) mod- 
ifying tod Gupod (‘‘wrath'’’) according to the rule that the governing genitive 
will usually precede the dependent one.3% 

Christ’s conviction of the impious will lead to his destruction of them, 
which will be as thoroughgoing as the crushing of grapes in a winepress (for 
fuller OT background of the picture see on 14:8, 10, 17-19). The building up of 
sin throughout history reaches its peak in the last generation of history and makes 
the wicked ripe for retributive harvest (cf. Gen. 15:16; 1 Thess. 2:16). 

For Jewish interpretation of Isa. 63:1-3 see on 19:13. 

16 Yet another name is added to explain further the ambiguous name in v 12. 


This name is written on the rider’s garment and thigh, either in two different 
places or only once, on a part of the garment that draped over the thigh (in which 
case xai would be epexegetical — “even” or ‘‘that is” ;39! cf. Judg. 3:16). The 
thigh was the typical location of the warrior’s sword (e.g., Exod. 32:27; Judg. 
3:16, 21; Ps. 45:3) and the symbolic place under which the hand was placed to 
swear oaths (e.g., Gen. 24:2, 9; 47:29). Christ’s victory over the wicked will be 
a fulfillment of God's promise to judge. Perhaps John could not at first read the 
name because it was covered by the garment or because of the initial lumines- 
cence of the vision (cf. v 12). But the name was revealed as the garment was 
blown aside or as the rider came into better focus.392 

The name for Christ was “King of kings and Lord of lords,” a title 
expressing the idea of “ultimate ruler over all kings.”9? The name is taken 
from the LXX of Dan. 4:37, where it is a title for God, and has already been 
applied to Christ in Rev. 17:14. Just as the Babylonian king was wrongly 


389. Against Swete, Apocalypse, 254. 

390. Robertson, Grammar, 503; MHT III, 218; see similarly on 14:10; 16:19. 
391. Ladd, Revelation, 256. 

392. Lilje, Last Book, 244. 

393. Cf. MHT I, 443. 
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addressed by this title, so the king of latter-day Babylon (Rome) in John’s day 
was similarly addressed. The title in Daniel 4 refers to God as the one who 
demonstrated his genuine divine sovereignty and revealed Nebuchadnezzar as 
an empty parody of the name by judging that beastly king of “Babylon the 
Great.”’ Now the title is applied typologically to Christ, so that God’s handling 
of Nebuchadnezzar is seen as an anticipation of Jesus’ handling of latter-day 
Babylon. Jesus, given this divine title, demonstrates his deity at the end of history 
by judging the beast that carried “Babylon the Great.” And he exposes as false 
the divine claims of the emperor, the beast, and others like him.3%4 

The reading emt to petwnov (‘‘on the forehead”) in 1006 1841 pe resulted from 
either an accidental confusion of the somewhat similar ipatiov (“garment’’) for wetamov 
or an intentional endeavor to connect Christ's name with the written name or seal on the 
foreheads of the saints in 7:3; 9:4; 14:1; and 22:4 and perhaps also to indicate a polemical 
relationship with the Satanic mark or name on the foreheads of unbelievers in 13:16; 
14:9; 17:5; and 20:4. Though not original, the variant may represent a correct interpreta- 
tive link. The saints are identified with the character and status of their messianic 
representative, while the false boasts of the ungodly system will be exposed as a sham 
when Christ comes to demonstrate that the name “King of kings and Lord of lords” 
applies only to him. 

Charles solves the problem of the location of the written name by following 
ms. A's omission of ‘‘on the garment and” (éni 1d lpé&tiov xai), so that the name 
appears only on the thigh.395 Kraft suggests a conjectural emendation, speculating 
that the text originally had MITPAN (‘“‘girdle’’) in place of MHPON (‘“‘thigh’’), but 
that “thigh” arose from ‘‘girdle” by a confusion of IT with H. He then sees the original 
two phrases of yv 16 as reflecting the same kind of parallelism found in Isa. 11:5: “he 
will have his loins girded with righteousness and his sides clothed with truth.”396 


Names have been found written on the thighs of statues representing particular in- 
dividuals.397 


An Angel Announces the Imminent Destruction of the Last Enemy 
(19:17-18) 


John sees “‘an angel standing in the sun, and he cried out in a great voice, 
speaking.”’ The angelic appearance and introductory proclamation formula are 
fashioned in the same language as the appearance and proclamation formula in 
18:1, which are not found together elsewhere in the Apocalypse: 


394. Slater, “King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” has confirmed my analysis of the title 
in Rev. 17:14 (as stated in my “Origin of the Title ‘King of Kings and Lord of Lords’ ”) and 
added 19:16, though a possible link of the title in 19:16 with Daniel 4 was already noticed in 
1904 by Salmon, Historical Introduction, 550. In the “‘Addenda and Corrigenda”’ to his commen- 
tary (Revelation Ml, vii), Charles acknowledged that the title of Rev. 17:14 appeared first either 
in Dan. 4:34 LXX or in / En. 9:4. but he did not argue that Rev. 17:14 was based on either Daniel 
4 or J Enoch. 

395. Revelation I, 137. 

396. Kraft, Offenbarung, 251. 

397. See Cicero, In Verrem 2.4.43; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 282. 
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18:1-2 19:17 
eldov GAAov tyyedov ... xai t vi El5ov Eva &yyerov éotata. év tT 
Epaatioby &x tig 56ENs adtov, xai TAiw xai Expacev [ev] dwvij 
Expatev tv ioxvp& duvi Agyov (“I HeyGAn A€yov (‘I saw one angel 
saw another angel . . . and the earth who was standing in the sun, and 
was illumined from his glory, and he cried out in a great voice, say- 
he cried out in a great voice, say- ing”’) 


ing”) 


The unique verbal similarity between these introductions points to an intention 
to correlate them, which is enhanced by the fact that each is directly followed 
by an announcement of judgment associated with birds (cf. 18:2 and 19:17b). 
The first angel introduces the extended narrative of the fall of Babylon. The 
second angel introduces the fall of the beast and false prophet, former associates 
of Babylon in deception and persecution. The judgment narrated in 19:11-21 
must occur to complete the downfall of the antagonistic, ungodly world system, 
which has begun with the destruction of Babylon in ch. 18. 

The invitation to come “‘to the great supper of God”’ is a “macabre parody” 
of the invitation to come “‘to the supper of the Lamb’s wedding.’’398 The 
connection between the two feasts is suggested by the occurrence of cig 10 
Seinvov (‘to the dinner’) in both 19:9 and 19:17; the link implies that judgment 
is but the other side of the coin of salvation.399 

The angel announces the coming destruction of the beast, the false prophet, 
and their troops through the same imagery by which the defeat of Gog and 
Magog was announced in Ezek. 39:4, 17-20: 


Ezek. 39:4, 17-20 Rev. 19:17-18 
“I will give you as food to every “saying to all the birds flying in 
kind of predatory bird. . . . Speak to midheaven: ‘Come, gather together 
the bird of every wing... : ‘Gather for the supper of God to eat the 
yourselves together and come... flesh of kings and flesh of com- 
so that you may eat flesh... you manders and flesh of horses and of 
will eat the flesh of mighty ones the ones sitting upon them and flesh 
and the blood of princes... . And of all free and slaves, and small and 
you will be satisfied at my table great’” (cf. 19:21b: ‘‘all the birds 
with horses and chariots, mighty were satisfied from their flesh’’) 


ones, and all the men of war.’”’ 
The invitation to predatory birds figuratively emphasizes the certainty of 
the defeat that is to come. Even if it was meant to be literal, the primary sense 


398. Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 185, cf. similarly Lohse, Offenbarung, 94, Beasley- 


Murray, Revelation, 282; Ladd, Revelation, 257. 
399. So Prigent, Apocalypse, 298; Roloff. Revelation, 220. 
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remains the same. That the birds are “flying in midheaven” (metopévotg Ev 
wecovpaviiatt) is added to the Ezekiel imagery and confirms that the sentence 
is not to be taken as literal, since the very same phrase describes the speaking 
“eagle” of 8:13, who announces coming judgment. Such a link may show that 
the third “‘woe” announced by the eagle (= the seventh trumpet) is being further 
developed here.4© The prophecy of God’s victory over his enemies in Ezekiel 
39 still awaits fulfillment, but now the angel updates the prophecy by identifying 
Christ as the agent of defeat and by identifying Gog and Magog with the beast, 
the false prophet, and their armies. 

But why allude to Ezekiel at this point, especially since other OT prophetic 
passages conceming the end-time defeat of evil forces could have been drawn 
from (e.g., Daniel 2; 7-12; Zechariah 14)? The portrayal in Ezekiel 39 has been 
included because its main point is that God will “make known” his “holy name” 
both to Israel and to Israel’s oppressors during captivity by defeating Gog and 
Magog. The goal of revealing the divine name introduces (Ezek. 39:7) and 
concludes (39:21-25) the description of the slaughter (39:8-20). God’s name is 
revealed so that Israel and the persecuting nations will ‘know that I am the 
Lorp” (39:7, 22, 28), so that God’s glory will be recognized by all (39:21), In 
particular, God will make his name known to Israel by saving and being present 
with Israel (39:29), and he will reveal his name to the nations by judging Gog 
and Magog. The same dual theme with respect to the revelation of Christ’s name 
has been the overriding concer in Rev. 19:11-16. The allusion to Ezekiel 39 
confirms the presence of this concern and underscores the defeat narrated in 
Rey. 19:19-21 as the means by which Christ will reveal his name in deliverance 
to his people and in judgment to their oppressors. 

As noted above, the use of eis 16 Seinvov (“to the dinner”) in both 19:9 and 19:17 
suggests a link between the two meals. The link may be that the meal in v 9 is a metaphor 
partly for vindication and the meal in v 17 is a metaphor for the judgment that vindicates. 
A similar link appears to have been made by Midr. Rab. Lev. 11.2, which alludes to the 
same Ezekiel passage: “‘the righteous . . . in the time to come” who “participate in 
wedding preparations will partake of the banquet” prophesied by Ezek. 39:17-20. Jewish 
interpreters also applied Ezek. 39:17-19 to God’s judgment of Rome (Jarg. Ezek. 39:16- 
19; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 7.11; Pesikta Rabbati 17.8). 

Imperative ovvéiyOnte (‘be gathered”) is omitted in 051 M4 Prim, perhaps be- 
cause it was considered too awkward directly after ‘“‘come.”’ Conversely, the TR retains 
the verb but adds xa. (‘‘and”) to smooth out the awkwardness. The same mss. also 


mistakenly transcribed 16 uéya tod Geod (“the great [supper] of God”) for tov peyarou 
tov Gov (“of the great God”’).401 


400. So Caird, Revelation, 247-48. 


401. See Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse II, 538, for an enumeration of the minuscules supporting 
this reading. 
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Christ Will Defeat the Beast, the False Prophet, and Their 
Followers at the End of History (19:19-21) 


19 After the announcement of coming judgment, John sees a vision of the 
judgment itself. He observes that “the beast and the kings of the earth and their 
armies having been gathered to make war,” which essentially duplicates the 
wording used in 16:14 and 20:8 to describe the prelude to the last battle of history: 


16:14 and 20:8 19:19 
16:14: tobg Bactreis . . . cvva- tobs Paoirsic tijs yiig . . . ovvny- 
yayelv abtots cic tov mOAELOV _béva notfjoar tov méAeuov (“the 
(“the kings ... to gather them to- kings of the earth . . . having been 
gether for the war’’) gathered together to make war”’) 


20:8: tov Twy xai Maydy, ovva- 
yayeiv abtods cig Tov nMOAELOV 
(“Gog and Magog, to gather them 
together for the war’’) 


Rev. 19:19 thus refers to the same prelude to the last war as in 16:14 and 20:8. 
But in 16:14 demonic spirits deceive “the kings of the whole inhabited earth, 
to gather them together for the war,” and in 20:7-8 Satan ‘‘will come out to 
deceive the nations . .. Gog and Magog, to gather them together for the war.” 
The parallels account for the passive voice (‘“‘having been gathered’’) here. The 
kings and their armies do not gather under their own power but under Satanic 
and demonic influence. The beast is named first, which implies that he also 
plays a role in assembling the world’s forces for the last battle (as confirmed by 
16:13-14). Here the battle is conducted against Christ and his heavenly armies, 
but 16:14 and 20:8 reveal that it is also against God, his ‘‘saints, and the beloved 
city’? on earth. That the allusion to God’s battle against Gog and Magog in 
Ezekiel 39 in Rev. 19:17-18 is not haphazard is clear from the fact that the 
ungodly kings and their armies from throughout the earth are figuratively iden- 
tified in 20:8 as ‘““Gog and Magog.’’ Though the immediate agents of the 
“‘gathering”’ are the devil and his demonic helpers, Ezekiel affirms that God is 
the ultimate force causing the unbelieving hordes to assemble. In addition to 
Ezek. 38:2-9 and 39:2, Rev. 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8 are based on OT prophecy, 
especially from Zechariah 12-14 and possibly Zephaniah 3, of God gathering 
the nations together in Israel for the final war of history. 

Rev. 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8 all have the article with “battle” (tov noAe- 
wov) because they are referring to the same battle, the (well-known) War of the 
End prophesied in the OT.40? 20:7-10 shows that this “war’’ is part of the final 


402. So also Mussies, Morphology, 188; though some important minuscules omit the article 
(1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329 2344: so also mA). 
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attack of Satan’s forces on the saints. Therefore, it is the same “‘war”’ as in 11:7, 
since there also ‘“‘the “beast will make war with them [the saints]’”’ and will 
attempt to destroy the whole body of believers on earth (see on 11:7-10). In this 
light, the definite article in 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8 may be an article of previous 
reference, not only to OT prophecy, but also to 11:7, which itself is likewise an 
allusion to the OT (Dan. 7:21; see further on 11:7). 

Ps. 2:2 also rings in the background. There the prophetic picture of the 
final war is similar: “the kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers gathered 
themselves together against the Lorp and against his Christ” (of Baouleic t7)¢ 
Vic... ovvrfyOnoav . . .). The earlier undoubted reference in 19:15 to Ps. 2:9 
substantiates the further allusion here. So here the kings come to “conduct the 
war against the one sitting on the horse,” that is, Christ. The outcome of the 
battle was determined in favor of the Messiah from the very inception of the 
prophecy (Ps. 2:1-12), and Revelation 19 reaffirms that outcome. 

Zech. 14:2; 12:3; and 14:13-14 were uppermost in mind in Rev. 16:14 (cf. Zech. 
14:2: émovvéew novia tu Ev7n ei “lepovcarnp eic nédepov [“‘I will gather together 
the nations to Jerusalem for war’’); Targ. Zech. 14:2 is even closer to Rev. 19:19: “I will 
gather all the nations . . . to do battle”; cf. similarly Zech. 12:3: ‘‘all the nations of the 
earth will be gathered together against it,’ and 14:13-14: “and there will be in that day 
a great panic . . . and [God] will gather the power of the nations”; cf. Targ. Zech. 14:14). 
Jewish commentators identified the enemies in the battle of Zech. 14:2-13 as Rome (Miar. 
Pss. 18.5) and Gog and Magog (Midr. Pss. 18.18; Tanna debe Eliyahu, p. 5). Ezek. 38:2-8 
and 39:2, which are alluded to in Rev. 20:8, use ovvérym six times to refer to the gathering 
of the armies; among all the parallels cited, only Ezek. 38:7 and 38:8 have the perfect 
passive participle (ovuvnypévn), as in Rev. 19:19. Cf. also the LXX of Joel 4(3):2, 9, 11; 
Mic. 4:11-12; Ps. 2:2; Zeph. 3:8. 4 Ezra 13:5 also alludes to Zech. 14:2 (together with 
the other above relevant OT texts) in explaining the final battle of history against the 
Messiah at Zion: ‘there was gathered together . . . an innumerable multitude of men to 
make war’ (so also almost verbatim 4 Ezra 13:8, 34-35). At the time of this battle God’s 
“son” will ‘‘stand on the summit of Mount Zion” and defeat his enemies (4 Ezra 
13:35-37, alluding to Ps. 2:6-9). Then God “will defend the people that remain” by 
destroying “‘the multitude of the nations that are gathered together’’ (13:49; cf. Rev. 
16:12-16). For Jewish parallels to 4 Ezra 13 see I En. 56:5-8; 1QM 15.1-3; 18.1-2. 

“The kings of the earth’’ in 19:19 are probably to be identified with the “kings 
of the earth” in 17:18 and 18:9 (see the comments there for qualifications; see likewise 
on 17:12-16). 

In association with the Nero expectation Asc. Isa. 4:2-4 says, “Beliar will come 
in the form of that king, and with him all the powers of this world,” to persecute the 
church, but Christ will come and judge them. Cf. Sib. Or. 3.663: “But again the kings 
of the nations will throw themselves against this land [Israel].”” 

The opposition spoken of in Ps. 2:2 is typically identified in later Judaism as Gog 
and Magog standing against God and his Messiah in the latter days (so Midr. Rab. Lev. 
27,11; Midr. Rab. Esth. 7.23; Midr. Pss. 2:2-4; 118:12; Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Shirata 
7.60-72; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 9.11; Tanhuma Gen. 2.24; cf. Midr. Rab. Exod. 1.1). 

20 The actual judgment occurs in two parts. First, the beast and the false 
prophet are captured and destroyed (v 20), and then their followers are executed 
(v 21). 


The false prophet is described before the narration of his judgment and 
that of the beast as “the one who did the signs before him [the beast], by which 
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he deceived those receiving the mark of the beast and the ones worshiping his 
image” (see on 13:13-16; 14:9, 11; and 16:2 for explanation of the worship of 
the beast’s image). The parenthetical description serves to remind the reader of 
the basis of the judgment of the two figures. The beast made divine claims, and 
the false prophet supported those claims by influencing others to pay heed lest 
they be persecuted. 

The two pretenders are “seized” and “while living, were cast into the lake 
of fire burning with brimstone” (cf. the similar portrayal in Asc. Isa. 4:14, which 
may be dependent on this passage). It is possible that this depicts a final, absolute 
annihilation, but 20:10 clarifies that this punishment endures for eternity: ‘the 
devil, the one deceiving them, was cast into the lake of fire and of brimstone, 
where also [were cast] the beast and the false prophet, and they will be tormented 
day and night forever and ever” (BacavioOrfoovtat huspas xal vuxtdc Els tTovS 
ai@vac tv aidvev, on which see further below). The apparently incidental 
comment that they were cast into the fire “while living” (Ca@vtec) may also 
suggest such a conscious, enduring punishment. Otherwise, the comment would 
not seem to be necessary (though note the same incidental comment in Num. 
16:33; cf. Ps. 55:15 for the same statement). The description of judgment does 
not suggest that two literal individuals are cast bodily into the fire, but only that 
all who function in the corporate role of beast and false prophet at the end of 
history will be punished in this way.403 

In support of 20:10 as a reference to a conscious punishment enduring for eternity 
see on 14:10-11 for argument (and for OT background) that the two temporal phrases 
Huépas xoi voxtds (“night and day’’) and eis tobc aivac tév aidvey (“to the ages 
of the ages’’) together with ‘‘fire and brimstone” and “torment” refer to eternal conscious 
torment and not ontological annihilation at one point in time. See also on 20:10; 21:8. 

At the beginning of v 20 a few witnesses (A pc sa™ bo) read “the beast was seized 
and the ones (01) with him, the false prophet” (also supported by the Armenian version).404 
Probably a scribe’s eye reverted to the final two letters of xo1 and mistook them for a 
following 01. Or could this reflect an early corporate interpretation of the false prophet? 

“Fire” and “brimstone” echo Ezek. 38:22 where the same two words form part 
of a description of Gog and Magog’s judgment, which is clearly alluded to in Rev. 
19:17b-18 and 21b. The genitive adjectival participle tij¢ xaropévng (“which is buming”) 
agrees in gender but not case with the preceding feminine accusalive tiv Ainvny (“the 
lake”) and in case but not gender with the neuter tod mupdc¢ (“of fire’). Could this be 
an intentional ambiguity to imply modification of both words?405 Scribes tried to clear 
up the ambiguity by changing tfic xaopévTs to thy XOLOMEVTV (so 051 M gig) perhaps 
on analogy with 21:8, where the participle clearly modifies “Jake.” 

The lack of concord may be an intentional device to draw attention to the full 


phrase in order to highlight it as an allusion to Ezekiel 38 and especially Dan. 7:11,4% 
perhaps in combination with Dan. 7:9b-10a: 


403. So also Lenski, Revelation, 559-61; Hailey, Revelation, 388: see on ch. 13 for definition 
of these two roles. 

404. See Hoskier. Text of Apocalypse Il, 541. 

405. Cf. Mussies, Morphology, 139. 

406. An allusion recognized by various commentalors, €.g., Swete, Apocalypse, 258; Hailey, 


Revelation, 388. 
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Dan. 7:9b-11 Rev. 19:20 
7:11: td Onpiov. . . OndAeto, Kan. . . émdobn to @npiov xal pet’ adtod oO 
€560n els xacdav mupde (“the beast . . . wevdorpoorimes . . . éBArfénoav oi Sto 
was destroyed, and . . . was given to the ic thy Aitvny tod mupds TH xato- 
burning of fire’) pévns (“the beast was seized, and with 
7:9b-10a MT: “his throne was flames him the false prophet . . . and the two 
of fire, its wheels [were] a burning fire, were cast into the lake of fire that 
a river of fire was flowing and coming burns”’) 


out before him” 

7:9b-10a Theod.: zip pléyov notapds 
nupds (“burning fire, a river of fire’’) 
7:9b-10a Syriac, LXX ms. 88: mup xa10- 
HEVOV TOTa}LOG Tupos (‘‘a fire buming, 

a river of fire”) 


“The lake of fire that bums” in Rev. 19:20 might combine the beast’s place of punishment 
in Dan. 7:11 with the directly preceding description of the fiery river before God's throne 
in order to locate the beast’s punishment before the divine throne. Perhaps not coinciden- 
tally, God’s ‘‘great white throne” of judgment and the ‘“‘opened books” (allusions to Dan. 
7:9-10) in the new vision in Rev. 20:11-15 are placed in direct juxtaposition to “the lake 
of fire” where the devil “was cast,” along with the beast and the false prophet, in 20:10. 
The paraphrase of Daniel’s “river of fire” (Dan. 7:10) and ‘the burning of fire” (Dan. 
7:11) by ‘‘the lake of fire that bums” was possibly facilitated by the variant tup xa1opevov 
Rotapos mupos (“a fire burning, a river of fire”) in Dan. 7:9b-10a, together with the 
phrases tij¢ xaytivov tod mupdc Tio xatopévne (‘of the furnace that burns with fire”) 
and éuBAn@roeta cig thy xhyivov tod mupdc Tv xaopevny (“he will be cast [with 
minor vanations in verb form] into the furnace that burns with fire”), which are each 
repeated three or more times in Daniel 3 (the first in 3:17, 21, 23 Theod., the second in 
3:6, 11, 15, 20 Theod., though the verb ‘‘cast” varies in form slightly in vv 15 and 20; 
similarly in the LXX). 

John interprets the apparent temporal nature of the punishment pictured by Dan. 
7:11 (‘the beast was slain, and its body destroyed and given to the burning of the 
fire’) in the wider perspective of an eternal punishment in the light of 20:10 and 
14:10-11, which may have already been hinted at by Dan. 12:2 (‘everlasting abhor- 
rence’). 

21 The armies following the beast and the false prophet will be ‘‘killed 
by the sword proceeding from the mouth of the one sitting upon the horse.” 
This is an allusion to Isa. 49:2 and Isa. 11:4, repeated from Rev. 19:15 (on which 
sec). 

The ‘sword’ could be understood as the actual instrument of the physical 
death of the ungodly armies at the last battle. But it is still best to view it as a 
figure for the accusatory word of God, as argued in the comments on 19:15. 
The sword, then, represents a decree of death. Perhaps actual] death by the sword 
at the end of history stands itself as a decree of condemnation for which the 
armies subsequently will receive eternal punishment. This could be supported 
by the courtroom scene in 20:11-12, where unbelievers are accused of evil deeds. 
After the indictment follows the execution of their punishment in 20:15, which 
mirrors that of the beast and the false prophet in both 19:20 and 20:10 (‘they 
were thrown into the lake of fire”). This is in line with Matt. 25:41, where the 
final judgment is executed by the mere pronouncement of Christ’s words “depart 
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from me, accursed ones, into the eternal fire that has been prepared for the devil 
and his angels” (cf. Matt. 13:40-42). 

Throughout Rev. 19:11-21 the context of the OT and NT allusions and parallels 
includes reference to judgment because of oppression. So it is here also with Matt. 
25:41-46. Some have viewed Rev. 19:11-21 as a depiction of Christ converting the nations 
throughout the course of history, with a secondary emphasis ou figurative judgment.407 
But this is incompatible with the consistent emphasis on judgment throughout the section 
(argued above) and the climactic nature of the judgment described as occurring at the 
end of world history (see on chs. 20-22, esp. 20:7-21:8). For example, to say that the 
“killing” of the Antichrist’s followers ‘‘by the sword proceeding from his (Christ’s] 
mouth” (19:21) refers to their conversion is to reverse the meaning of 19:11-19, of the 
punitive OT allusions therein, and especially of the Ps. 2:9 and Isa. 11:4 pictures, both 
in their original contexts and, above all, in their prior use in Rev. 1:16 and 2:12, 16 (cf. 
also Isa 49:2). 

This interpretation focusing on judgment is suggested further by Sib. Or. 3.660- 
700, which also says that in the end time “the kings of peoples will launch an attack 
together” against God’s people (Ps. 2:2; Ezek. 38:2-8; 39:2) and that God will judge 
them by the “sword,” so that “wild beasts will be sated with flesh.” The depiction is 
supplemented by three other allusions to Ezek. 38:20-23.408 The account is a scene of 
devastating judgment, with no hint of redemption for the rebellious kings. 


407. Most recently D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 481-92; so also Swete, Apocalypse, 
254, 259; Pieters, Lion, Woman and Dragon, 275-91. 
408. See J. J. Collins, “‘Sibylline Oracles,” 377. 


20:1-15: The Millennium Is Inaugurated 
during the Church Age as God Limits 
Satan’s Deceptive Powers and as Deceased 
Christians Are Vindicated by Reigning in 
Heaven. The Millennium Is Concluded by a 
Resurgence of Satan’s Deceptive Assault 
against the Church and the Final Judgment 


This chapter is a part of the larger literary segment extending from 17:1 to 21:8. 
The first sections of the literary unit have becn the announcement of the [all of 
Babylon at the end of time (ch. 17), elaboration of Babylon’s fall, especially the 
responses from both unredeemed and redeemed multitudes (18:1-19:10), and 
Christ’s judgment of the ungodly world forces at the end of history (19:11-21). 

The precise thematic and temporal relationship of ch. 20 to ch. 19 is hotly 
debated. The following exegesis will argue that 20:1-6 refers to the course of 
the church age and temporally precedes the final judgment, which has been 
narrated in chs. 17-19, and that 20:7-15 recapitulates the description of final 
judgment in 19:11-21. 

The only hope of obtaining any clarity about this segment is to interpret 
it primarily in the light of its closest parallels elsewhere in the Apocalypse and, 
secondarily, other parallels in the NT and OT. 


See G. K. Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation, ch. 6, for a 
condensed version of the following analysis of the use of the OT in Rev. 20:1-6. 


THE MILLENNIUM IS INAUGURATED DURING THE CHURCH 
AGE BY GOD’S CURTAILMENT OF SATAN’S ABILITY TO 
DECEIVE THE NATIONS AND TO ANNIHILATE THE CHURCH 
AND BY THE RESURRECTION OF BELIEVERS’ SOULS TO 
HEAVEN TO REIGN THERE WITH CHRIST (20:1-6) 


There are three predominant views of the millennium, though within each 
perspective there are wide variations of interpretation that cannot be cataloged 
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here.! (1) Some believe that the millennium will occur after the second 
coming of Christ. This view is traditionally known as premillennialism. 
(2) Postmillennialism has held that the millennium occurs toward the end of 
the church age and that Christ’s climactic coming will occur at the close of 
the millennium. (3) Others believe that the millennium started at Christ’s 
resurrection and will be concluded at his final coming. This view has been 
called amillennialism, though it is better to call it, more simply, ‘inaugurated 
millennialism’”’ since ‘‘amillennial”’ is vaguer. Postmillennialism and amillen- 
nialism have approached the passage more consistently according to a sym- 
bolic interpretation. 

I is important to remember the genre of Revelation in approaching 20:1-6, 
especially the programmatic nature of 1:1, which states the general symbolic 
nature of the communication from the mediating angel to John. Further, the 
repeated introductory “I saw” (or similar expressions) throughout the book 
introduces symbolic visions (e.g., 4:1ff.; 12:1-3; 13:1-3; 14:1; 17:1-3; see on 
1:1 and pp. 50-69 in the Introduction). Since “I saw” (eiSov) introduces both 
20:1-3 and 20:4-6, we can assume that there are at least three levels of com- 
munication in vv 1-6: (1) a visionary level, which consists of the actual visionary 
experience that John had in seeing resurrected people and the other objects of 
his vision, (2) a referential level, which consists of the particular historical 
identification of the resurrected people and the other objects seen in the vision, 
and (3) a symbolic level, which consists of what the symbols in the vision 
connote about their historical referents.2 Those who interpret the majority of the 
book literally formally acknowledge these distinctions in their general approach. 
But at significant points throughout, including 20:1-6, they typically neglect the 
visionary and symbolic levels of communication by collapsing them into the 
referential, historical level.3 

Assuming the validity of these distinctions in 20:1-6, John, for example, 
employs the words “one thousand years,” “resurrection,” and “life” because 
he saw, at the visionary level, people who were resurrected and given life for 


1. For overviews of thesc three millennial positions, variants of each, and those who hold 
them see Briitsch, Offenbarung II, 344-58: Walvoord, Revelation, 282-90. For a wider survey of 
bibliography and millennial positions not directly referred to here see Feuillet, Apocalypse, 117-19; 
Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott, 314-15; R. Bauckham, NDT, 428-30; Grenz, Millennial Maze; and, 
recently, the more thorough bibliography in Mealy, Thousand Years (e.g., pp. 15-58 and esp. his 
overview and evaluation of Fiorenza on pp. 36-46). For an overview of millennial thought throughout 
church history up to the present see Wainwright, Mysterious Apocalypse, 21-87. For millennial 
thought from the Reformation to 1660 see Ball, Great Expectation, 157-92. For sources specially 
on postmillennialism see D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 495-96, and on amillennialism see 
Schnackenburg, Kingdom, 340. For a monograph defending premiltennialism see Bietenhard, Das 
tausendjdrige Reich (e.g., 152). and his survey of the carly church (in ‘Millennial Hope”). For the 
broad theological implications of each of the three millennial views see Grenz, “Significance.” 

2. These distinctions follow the analysis by Poythress in “Genre and Hermencutics,” on 


which see for further discussion. 
3. See further ibid., 49ff., particularly for examples of such an approach. 
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one thousand years. Because the objects he sees and what he hears are seen and 
heard in a vision, they are not first to be understood literally but viewed as 
symbolically portrayed and communicated, which is the symbolic level of the 
vision. That this vision is shot through with symbols is apparent merely from 
the obvious symbolic nature of such words as ‘‘chain,” “abyss,” ‘‘dragon,” 
“serpent,” “locked,” ‘‘sealed,” and ‘“‘beast.” Therefore, the words “resurrec- 
tion” and ‘“‘life,”” for example, do not by themselves give a clue about whether 
the visionary, symbolic portrayal has a one-to-one (literal) correspondence to its 
historical referent together with a figurative meaning or only an indirect figu- 
rative relation. Thorough exegesis must decide in each case. 

Some premillennialists see 21:9-22:5, 14-15 as a further description of the millen- 
nium, which is already described in 20:4-6, with 21:1-5 a description of the new creation 
after the millennium.’ But there is no evidence that the portrayal of the new Jerusalem 
in 21:9ff. is a recapitulation of 20:4-6 or that it is different from the eternal new Jerusalem 
just described in 21:1-5.5 

Mealy offers his own novel version of premillennialism. The most striking points 
are that (1) during the thousand years all the saints reign over a fully recreated earth 
(20:4, 5b-6); (2) at the conclusion of the thousand years Satan is released from his 
confinement along with the dead nations of 19:15-21, who are resurrected in fulfillment 
of 20:5a; he again deceives them so that they rebel against Christ a second time (20:5a, 
7-8); (3) then both Satan and the nations are judged a second time (20:9-10); everything 
after 20:10 is a recapitulation, so that (4) 20:11-12 repeats the first judgment of 19:11- 
20:4, (5) 20:13-15 is another version of the second judgment at the end of the millennium 
already described in 20:7-10, and (6) the picture of the new Jerusalem in ch. 21 recapitu- 
lates the parousia when the reign of the saints together with God and Chnist is established 
(cf. 19:7-9; 20:4, 5b-6).6 


ARGUMENTS FOR A NONSEQUENTIAL TEMPORAL 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 20:1-6 AND 19:11-21 


Uses of xat in the Apocalypse and in 20:1 


Many think that 20:1-6 and the following verses record historical events subse- 
quent to the judgment in 19:11-21.’ The primary evidence adduced for this view 
is the series of xi (“‘and’’) conjunctions punctuating 19:11-20:15. These con- 
junctions are understood as indicating historical sequence in 19:11-21, and the 
continued use of the same conjunctions in 20:1-15 is said to function most 


4. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 314-18. 
5. So also A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 580. 


6. See Beale, “Review Article: J. W. Mealy, After the Thousand Years,” for further summary 
and evaluation. 


7. E.g., Tenney, “Rev. 20,1-8,” 140-42. 
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probably in the same historical manner, so that ch. 20 must record events after 
those of ch. 19.8 

On closer analysis the argument is not as forceful as it might initially 
appear. First, ‘‘and” (xai) throughout the whole Apocalypse can indicate either 
historical sequence or visionary sequence. More often than not it indicates 
visionary sequence as a transitional device either between major literary seg- 
ments or between smaller units of material within the larger segments. Where 
historical sequence is indicated, the conjunction is typically found within the 
larger segments as a transition between verses or even phrases. Each overall 
context must determine which use is in mind. 

The argument that the conjunctions signify historical sequence in 19:1 1-21 
does not bear up under more precise scrutiny of the use of xai there. Only three 
of the thirty-five uses of the conjunction in those verses clearly indicate sequence 
in historical time (the first uses of xai in vv 20, 21a, and 21b; perhaps also 
v 14a). The remaining uses of xai ser.'e only as visionary linking devices. On 
the other hand, the majority of the ‘‘and’’s in ch. 20 do indicate historical 
sequence, though there are exceptions that mark visionary or mere thematic 
sequence (vv 2b, 4b, 6, 8b, 13-14). 

In which of the two categories does the initial ‘‘and”’ of 20:1 belong? Does 
it indicate continued historical sequence following on the heels of 19:21, or does 
it merely serve as a more general transition between visions? If the latter is true, 
then more trenchant exegetical work must be done to clarify where the vision 
fits in the historical scheme of the Apocalypse. A close examination of the use 
of the conjunction in 19:11—20:15 cannot solve the problem one way or another. 
Other contextual evidence must be considered. 

Elsewhere in the book, when ‘“‘and”’ is directly followed by an angelic 
descent (‘“‘and I saw an angel descending from heaven’’) or ascent, without 
exception it introduces a vision either suspending the temporal progress of a 
preceding section to introduce a synchronous section (see on 10:1) or reverting 
to a time anterior to the preceding section (see on 7:2 and 18:1, where in each 
case, as in 10:1 and 20:1, the angel is described as “having” something). Indeed, 
the majority of commentators, regardless of their interpretative approach to the 
book, acknowledge this function of the phrase in 7:2: 10:1; and 18:1, but no 
one until recently has applied the parallels to 20:1. Early scribal tradition (X? 
2050 together with other minuscules and Vulgate, Syriac, and Sahidic witnesses) 
identified 20:1 with these earlier three parallels in the book by adding aAAov 
before &yyedov to conform it to the three parallels, which all have GAAOV. 
Therefore, there is a good chance that the introductory phrase in 20:1 functions 
like those in chs. 7, 10, and 18. Whether it introduces visions synchronously 
parallel or temporally prior to 19:11-21 must be decided by the following 


8. E.g., Schnackenbure, Kingdom. 340-41: Walvoord. Revelation, 289, idem, “Rev. 20: 1-6,” 
228-29; Mounce, Revelation, 352; J. S. Deere. “Premillennialism,”’ 60-63. 
9. So R. F. White, “Reexamining the Evidence for Recapitulation,”’ 337-43. 
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context, though 20:1-6 is probably prior and wv 7-15 temporally parallel to 
19:11-21. 


Allusions to Ezekiel 38-39 in 19:17-21 and 20:8-10 


The repeated allusions to Ezekiel 38-39 in 20:8-10 (the battle of Gog and Magog 
against the saints) points to the likelihood that 20:8-10 is a recapitulation of the 
battle narrated in 19:17-21, which also alludes to the battle in Ezekiel 38-39.10 
Both also use variants of the expression “gather them together for the war”’ (so 
20:8, ‘‘gathered to make war,” in 19:19; cf. 19:17). 16:12-16 recounts the same 
battle and is highlighted in v 14 by the same expression (identical to the form 
in 20:8).!! If 20:1-6 precedes the time of 20:7-10 and 19:17-21 is temporally 
parallel to the battle in 20:7-10, then 20:1-6 is temporally prior to the battle in 
19:17-21. 

Nevertheless, some commentators unsuccessfully posit two separate future 
battles fulfilling the one prophecy in Ezekiel 38-39,!2 or assign Ezekiel 38-39 a 
mythical significance with many possible historical applications,!3 or see the battle 
of 19:17-21 as a fulfillment of the Ezekiel prophecy but that of 20:7-9 as either 
unrelated to the Ezekiel passage !4 or described with the Ezekiel imagery but not a 
formal fulfillment, since John purportedly often engages in “a free-and-easy use 
of [OT] sources” with no close connection to the original OT contexts.15 

With respect to the last notion, Webb in particular contends that John 
employs Gog and Magog, not with a specific idea of fulfillment of the Ezekiel 
prophecy, but only with the broad, paradigmatic meaning of forces that are ‘the 
enemies of God’s people,” similar to the way John refers to Sodom and Egypt 
in 11:8 and Babylon in 16:19.'6 This is possible, but improbable for three 
reasons. (1) Unlike Sodom, Egypt, and Babylon, Gog and Magog are part of a 
specific prophecy about the latter days, and that prophecy has remained unful- 
filled. Unless there is clear indication otherwise, John should be understood as 
using the Ezekiel wording with its prophetic sense in mind. (2) Most commen- 
tators of all millennial persuasions agree that already in 19:17ff. John views the 
Ezekiel 39 prophecy as being specifically fulfilled in the future. Unless there is 
clear indication otherwise, it is unlikely that John would change his understand- 


10. For corroboration see ibid., 326-28, and M. G. Kline, “Har Magedon: The End of the 
Millennium,” 318-22. 

11. So also Lenski, Revelation, 600. 

12. Kiddle, Revelation, 398; R. H. Alexander, ‘Ezekiel 38 and 39,”” 168-69; Mealy, Thousand 
Years, 130-33, 187-88. 

13. Caird, Revelation, 256. 

14, Cf. Walvoord, Revelation, 303; Feinberg, Millennialism, 327. 

15. So Webb, ‘‘Revelation 20,” 11, whose contention about John's use of the OT is argued 
against by this entire commentary (e.g., see Pp. 76-99 above). 

16. Webb, ‘Revelation 20,” 11-13. 
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ing of Ezekiel 39 within the short space of only seven verses. Put another way, 
it is best to interpret later uses of OT allusions by earlier, clear uses of allusions 
from the same OT context. (3) Finally, that John has in mind a specific proph- 
ecy-fulfillment connection with Ezekiel 38-39 is bome out by the broader 
context of Revelation 20-21, where a fourfold ending of the book reflects the 
ending of Ezekiel 37-48: resurrection of God's people (Rev. 20:4a; Ezek. 37:1- 
14), messianic kingdom (Rev. 20:4b-6; Ezek. 37:15-28), final battle against Gog 
and Magog (Rev. 20:7-10; Ezek. 38-39), and final vision of the new temple and 
new Jerusalem, described as a restored Eden and sitting on an exceedingly high 
mountain (21:1—22:5; Ezek. 40-48).!7 

Others have tried to distinguish the battle in Ezekiel 38-39 from the battle 
in Revelation 20 by noting that in Ezek. 39:4 the enemy invaders are destroyed 
as they ‘‘fall on the mountains of Israel” (likewise 39:17) and in Rev. 20:9 they 
are destroyed by ‘“‘fire.’’!8 But this observation serves not to distinguish the two 
portrayals but to identify them as the same, since Ezek. 38:21 (cf. 39:17-21) 
States that God slays the enemy with a sword ‘‘on all my mountains” (likewise 
39:17: “sacrifice on the mountains of Israel’’), and 38:22 and 39:6 say that God 
also defeats the same enemy by fire.!? The two depictions in Ezekiel are different 
metaphorical ways of underscoring the same defeat of the enemy by God. In 
fact, these two metaphorical versions of the same battle in Ezekiel are reflected 
in the two battles of Rev. 19:17-21 and 20:7-9: in the former the enemy is 
destroyed by a sword, and in the latter by fire.2° 

Nor is there sufficient basis for distinguishing the Ezekiel prophecy from 
Revelation 20 because Gog and Magog come from the north in Ezekiel 38-39 
(and apparently also in Revelation 19), but in Revelation 20 they are identified 
with all nations of the earth.2! Rev. 19:15-21 refers to “‘the nations” in general 
as the antagonists of Christ, not nations from the north, so that they are not 
necessarily different from “‘the nations” in 20:8.22 Indeed, 19:15 refers to “the 
nations” as part of an allusion to Isa. 11:4 and Ps. 2:8, which have a universal 
understanding of the nations: Isaiah refers to “earth” in place of John’s “‘na- 
tions,” and the psalm identifies “the nations” with ‘‘the ends of the earth.” 
Therefore, if Revelation 19 is alluding to the Ezekiel battle, there is no reason 
to distinguish Revelation 19 from Revelation 20 on the basis of a different 
geographical understanding of the enemy in Ezekiel. Both Revelation accounts 
are probably universalizing the enemy, but this should not lead to the conclusion 
that John is developing Ezekiel contrary to its original contextual intention (see 


further on 20:8 for the rationale). 


17. See Lust, ‘‘Final Events,” 179, for references to those observing the patter; similarly 
R. F. White, “Making Sense,” 543-44. 

18. So Hoehner, “Evidence from Revelation 20,” 258. 

19. So R. F. White, “Making Sense,”’ 543. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Against Hoehner, “Evidence from Revelation 20,” 258. 

22. So R. F. White, “Making Sense,” 543; see further below on 20:8. 
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Webb tries to undergird the idea that the two battles are multiple fulfill- 
ments by observing that John sees a multiple dimension of fulfillment of other 
OT prophecies elsewhere in the book. For example, Dan. 7:13 has its inaugurated 
fulfillment in Rev. 1:13 (Jesus’ present reign) and its exclusively future fulfill- 
ment in 14:14 (Jesus’ final coming in judgment; see further on 1:7); Isa. 49:2 
has its beginning fulfillment in Jesus (1:16), has a potentially continuing fulfill- 
ment whenever churches become unfaithful and deserve judgment (2:12, 16), 
and finds complete fulfillment at Christ’s final coming in judgment (19:15, 21).?3 
Could the allusions to Ezekiel 38-39 in Revelation 19 and 20 be a further 
example of inaugurated fulfillment followed by final fulfillment? 

A negative answer to the question is likely, since the defeat of the ungodly 
forces in 19:17-21 appears to be complete and definitive, whereas other cases 
of inaugurated OT prophecies in the book do not evoke such finality. Further- 
more, the other examples are not multiple fultillments but inaugurated fulfill- 
ments continuing over extended periods of time and followed by consummate 
fulfillment. If the Ezekiel 38-39 battle episodes in Revelation 19 and 20 dis- 
played this pattern of inauguration followed by consummation, one would expect 
1o find the portrayal in 20:7ff. to look like a continuation of the battle in 19:17ff., 
or some explicit indication of continuation would be needed. Not only does it 
not appear that 20:7ff. picks up where 19:21 left off, but the battle of 20:7ff. 
has a beginning, just like that of 19:17ff.: the language describing the com- 
mencement of the battle in 19:19 is repeated in 20:8. Furthermore, this language 
is based on Ezek. 38:2-8 and 39:2, together with passages from Zechariah 12-14 
and Zephaniah 3, which also stand behind the parallel phrases in Rev. 16:14 and 
19:19 (see further below). Indeed, the depiction of the battle in 16:14 would 
mean, according to Webb’s analysis, that what appear to be three final, climactic 
versions of the same battle must be construed as three chronologically ordered 
phases of one battle or three different battles. Such an analysis demands the 
burden of further proof, especially in the light of considerations to be taken up 
below. 

Consistent with some of the directly preceding options attempting to 
distinguish the battles of Revelation 19 and 20 is the proposal that one of the 
battles is against demonic forces and the other against human forces.24 For 
example, some view “Gog and Magog” in 20:8 as ghostly and demonic forces 
similar to those in 9:1-11 and 9:13-19.25 Interestingly, the parallel narrative in 
16:13-14 depicts demonic involvement, but there the demons do not go to battle 
but instead gather the kings of the earth for battle, and are not to be equated 
with the kings. Therefore, the suggestion that ch. 19 portrays a battle against 
human armies and that ch. 20 is about battle against demonic armies fares no 
better than the above similar proposals for the same reasons. 


23. Webb, “Revelation 20,” 12-13. 
24. E.g., Krodel, Revelation, 337. 
25. Rissi, Future of the World, 35-36, 99, and literature cited therein. 
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The Connection between Recapitulation in Ezekiel 38-39 and in 
Revelation 19:17ff. 


Ezekiel 39 recapitulates the battle narrated in Ezekiel 38 (see below for support 
of this point). This would suggest that if John is following any model in 19:17-21 
and 20:7-10, he is following the generally acknowledged pattern of recapitula- 
tion in Ezekiel 38-39 (see further on 20:5-6 for the broader similarity between 
20:4-22:5 and Ezekiel 37-48). Indeed, recapitulation is typical elsewhere in 
Ezekiel, as well as in the other prophetic books of the OT. 

A minority of commentators argue that Ezekiel 38 prophesies a different battle 
from that of ch. 39.26 Little evidence is adduced in favor of this. For example, Mealy 
merely says that Ezekiel 38 and 39 are to be distinguished from one another because 
Ezekiel 39:23-29 concludes with a reflection on God’s restoration of Israel, so that the 
attack in ch. 39 must occur around the time of that restoration, whereas the attack in ch. 
38 occurs after Israel has been restored to the land and has enjoyed a long period of 
peace there.2’ But nothing in ch. 38 indicates clearly that there is a long period of peace 
after Israel’s restoration. 38:8 does say that “‘After many days you will be summoned; 
in the latter years you will come into the land that is restored,” but the ‘‘days” and “years” 
are probably not counted from Israel’s restoration; it is only meant that Gog will attack 
Israe] during the general period of “the last days” (verbatim in 38:16), which is generally 
also the time of the restoration. In prophetic literature the phrases “latter days,” ‘‘after 
these things,’’ and the like typically serve as introductory temporal phrases to indicate 
the general eschatological period of restoration of Israel and judgment of the nations 
(e.g., the former in Dan. 2:28; 10:14; both kinds of phrases used synonymously in the 
same contexts, both referring to restoration: Jer. 30:24 and 31:33; the same pattem in Jer. 
48:47 and 49:6; Isa. 2:2 and 1:26; Hos. 3:5b and 3:5a; and Ezek. 38:16 and 38:8 appear 
to fall into precisely the same pattem). Such phrases often do not refer to a sequential, 
chronological distinction to the immediately preceding narrative but to the thematic idea 
of the latter times in general, which can overlap temporally with the preceding or 
following context.*8 Therefore, Gog’s attack comes at some period around the same time 
as the general period of the restoration (though the NT context of Revelation clanfies 
that the attack occurs at the end of the latter-day inter-advent age of true Isracl’s [i.e., the 
church’s] time of restoration, which was inaugurated through Christ’s redemptive work). 

Indeed, the consensus in more recent major OT commentanies is that Ezek. 39:1-20 
recapitulates ch. 38 and that the two chapters describe two versions of the same altack,29 
The mention of restoration at the end of ch. 39 recalls hopes recorded earlier in chs. 
34-37. Such flashbacks are characteristic of Ezekiel and prophctic literature. Most see 


26. So older source critics (cited in Cooke, Ezekiel, 407-8) and more recently R. H. Alexander, 
“Ezekiel 38 and 39,” 168-69, and Mealy, Thousand Years, 130-33, 187-88. 

27. Mealy, Thousand Years, 130-33, 187-88. 

28. E.g., for elaboration of such uses of the phrase “after this” in the prophets see further 
VanGemeren, “Spirit of Restoration,” 84-90. 

29, Cooke, Ezekiel, 406-8, 417-18, Wevers, Ezekiel, 286, 294, Zimmerli, Ezekiel, 298: 
D. Stuart, Ezekiel, 351-63; Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 207-9; cf. Eichrodt, Ezekiel, 521, 527, whose 
conclusions line up generally with the preceding. See likewise D. I. Block. ‘Gog and Magog in 
Ezekiel’s Eschatological Vision,” who sees Ezekiel 38-39 as a literary unity composed of eight 
frames to be interpreted as a literary cartoon portraying consecutive stages of one attack, concluded 
by a retrospective reflection on Israel's restoration prior to the attack (see pp. 107, 14-15 for his 
specific comments on recapitulation of ch. 39 with ch. 38 and preceding chapters). 
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the concluding comments about restoration from exile in 39:25-29 as a summary or 
retrospective reflection on the same theme in chs. 34-37, serving as a transition between 
34:1-39:24 and 40:1 ff.30 39:1ff. is most naturally taken as a continuation of the narrative 
in ch. 38. There is no break between the two chapters to hint at the kind of temporal 
dislocation that Mealy wants to see. He does admit tellingly that his explanation of Ezekiel 
results in a “rather cryptic double presentation” by the prophet.3! The burden of proof 
rests on someone wanting to see different attacks, since on the surface they appear to be 
the same. 

Some affirm that the Ezekiel 38-39 prophecies recapitulate events of the second 
century B.C. that are typological patterns of events to happen at the end of history (see 
below on 20:8). 


The Relation of 16:12-16 and 19:19 to 20:8 


Rev. 16:12-16; 19:19-20; and 20:8 have in common not only the same language 
for the gathering together of forces for the war (noted above), but also the idea 
that the gathered forces have been deceived into participating. This enforces the 
impression that Satan’s deception of the nations in 20:8 “‘to gather them together 
for the war’ is the same event as the deception of the nations in 16:12-16 and 
19:19, where, respectively, demons “gather them together for the war’’ of 
Armageddon and “‘the kings of the earth and their armies” are “gathered together 
to make war” (the latter in connection with mention of the false prophet’s 
deceptive activities, though that is not directly stated). And, just as the war of 
Armageddon in ch. 16 is followed by a description of the destruction of the 
cosmos (16:17-21), so hkewise a vision of the dissolution of the world follows 
the final battle in 20:7-10, which suggests further the synchronous parallelism 
of the two segments.32 Some identify the defeated forces of 19:17-21 as demonic 
and the forces of 20:7-10 as their human counterparts, defeated after the inter- 
vening millennium.?3 But there is not enough evidence to make such a distinc- 
tion. The two texts not only allude to Ezekiel 38-39 but also refer to the 
oppressive multitudes as “the nations” (t& €6vn, 19:15; 20:8). More likely, ‘‘the 
nations’’ are the same in both passages, as argued further below. 


The Relation of the “Nations” in 19:13-20 and 20:3 


Another observation points to a nonsequential chronological relationship be- 
tween chs. 19 and 20. If 20:1-3 chronologically follows 19:17-21, then there is 


30. E.g., Cooke, Ezekiel, 422; Eichrodt, Ezekiel, 529; Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, 208-9; Block, 
“Gog and Magog in Ezekiel’s Eschatological Vision.” 

31. Mealy, Thousand Years, 187. 

32. Cf. R. F White, ‘‘Reexamining the Evidence for Recapitulation,” 331-36. Cf. also M. G. 
Kline, ‘Har Magedon: The End of the Millennium,” 218-20. 

33. Cf. A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 587. 
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an incongruity, since “it makes no sense to speak of protecting the nations from 
deception by Satan in 20:1-3 after they have just been both deceived by Satan 
(16:13-16, cf. 19:19-20) and destroyed by Christ at his return in 19:11-21 (cf. 
16:15a, 19).”°34 

In conjunction with the preceding arguments in favor of chronological 
sequence between 19:17-21 and 20:1-3, some contend that 20:3 and 20:8 show 
that there are among the nations survivors who will be gathered again to fight 
one more battle. But how could there be any survivors among the rebellious 
nations of 19:11-21 after Christ’s absolute victory over them (19:21: ‘‘the rest 
were killed’’)? The likely answer is that the description in 19:15-21 leaves no 
room for any such survivors.35 But another possible answer is that ‘the nations” 
mentioned in 20:3 are a remnant of the rebellious forces who never entered the 
final battle and are now able to believe as a result of the removal of the deceptive 
powers.6 Or, similarly, a conceivable response is that only the wicked among 
the nations are destroyed in 19:19-21, so that “‘the nations” in 20:3 are the saints 
from among the nations.37 At the close of the millennium, the descendants of 
these Christians will be deceived into fighting against Christ again. But, in the 
light of the absolute defeat recorded in 19:21 and the inclusive reference to 
“nations” in 19:15 (esp. in view of the universal connotation of “‘nations”’ in 
the Ps. 2:8 background there), and in view of the overall analysis so far, the 
burden of proof rests on those attempting to respond with either of those two 
arguments. For example, in merely four of twenty-three occurrences outside 
20:3 (15:4 [7]; 21:24, 26; 22:2) do “the nations” (€8voc, plural or singular) 
explicitly refer to saints, as revealed by each respective context; in all other uses 
outside 20:3 and those four verses, “‘the nations’’ are distinguished from those 
who have been redeemed.38 Consequently, it is possible but unlikely that ‘‘the 
nations” in 20:3 refers to redeemed people, especially since in thé immediate 
context “the nations” refers to unbelievers (19:15; 20:8).39 

The notion that the antagonists in 19:17-21 are human, whereas in 20:7-10 
they are only demonic, also does not fit with the climactic nature of the defeat 
in ch. 19. Furthermore, in the battles of both chs. 19 and 20 the enemies are not 
distinguished; both are called ‘‘the nations” and are identified with the same 
human enemy prophesied in Ezekiel 38-39. For the same reason, the attackers 
could not be demons accompanying the spirits of deceased unbelievers, which 
is also implausible since there is no OT, Jewish, or Christian parallel for such 


an idea anywhere.4° 


34. R. K White, “Reexamining the Evidence for Recapitulation,” 321. 
35. So also Mealy, Thousand Years, 90-91, citing as well Fiorenza. 
36. So Ladd, Revelation, 263; Mounce, Revelation, 353. 

37. Hoehner. “Evidence from Revelation 20,” 252. 

38. R. FE. White, ‘Making Sense,” 540. 

39. Ibid., 541. 

40. Mealy, Thousand Years, 122-23. 
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The Relation of 15:1 and 16:17-21 to 19:19-21 and 20:8-9 


Since 19:19-21 brings to a conclusion the plotline commenced but dropped after 
16:16, then the Messiah’s wrath in 19:19-21 coincides with the seventh plague 
of divine wrath in 16:17-21. On this basis, Christ’s wrath in 19:19-21 ought to 
occur within the time scope of the seven bow! plagues, which 15:1 says “brings 
to conclusion the wrath of God”; 19:19-21 overlaps at least with the sixth and 
seventh bow! woes. If so, then the event of fiery destruction in 20:9 should also 
be included within the temporal framework of “the seven last plagues” in 15:1. 
There can be no divine wrath directed against the nations after the seventh 
plague, which coincides with Christ’s second coming in judgment. Therefore, 
20:8-9 cannot be another instance of divine wrath exercised against the nations 
after the events of the sixth and seventh bowl plagues and the synchronous 
events of 19:19-21, since the seven bowl plagues are said to “bring to conclusion 
the wrath of God” against the ungodly nations.*} 


The Relation of the Structure of Daniel 7 to That of Revelation 
19:11-20:6 


Some contend that 19:11—20:6 is sequential because it follows the sequential 
chronological pattern of Daniel 7 (esp. 7:11-27) so that the destruction of the beast 
is followed by the reign of the saints.42 But Daniel 7 itself exhibits a clear structure 
of recapitulation, repeating narratives about the persecution and kingdom of the 
saints (vv 8 and 13-14, vv 19-22, vv 23-25, 27), as well as the judgment of the beast 
(vv 9-11, v 26). Furthermore, that there is no concem to develop a precise, linear 
chronological understanding of Daniel 7 in the Apocalypse is evident from such 
texts as Rev. 1:13ff., which pictures the Son of man already reigning in the midst 
of the first-century churches in inaugural fulfillment of Dan. 7:13; likewise, 5:9-10 
shows the church as already beginning to fulfill the Dan. 7:18, 22, 27 prophecy of 
the reign of the saints. In addition, the “opening of the books” in Dan. 7:10, which 
precedes the judgment of the beast in Daniel, follows the judgment of the beast in 
Rev. 20:12, where it is applied to unbelievers. Rev. 22:5 applies the reigning 
terminology of Daniel and of Rev. 20:4-6 to the eternal state. 


Does “Deceive” in 20:3 Refer Only to 19:20 or 12:9 or to Both? 


Another reason adduced in favor of a sequential chronological relationship is 
found in 20:3, which says that Satan was put in the abyss “‘so that he should 


41. So White, “Making Sense,” 547-48. 


42. So J. S. Deere, “Premillennialism,” 60-61; Townsend, ‘Is the Present Age the Millen- 
nium?” 213. Cf. esp. Deere. 
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not deceive the nalions any longer (&t1).” It is suggested that the ‘‘most rea- 
sonable antecedent for ét . . . would be the deceptive action of Satan through 
or in conjunction with the deceptive ministry of the beast and false prophet 
(19:20).’43 This is possible, but, even if it is correct, the deceptive activity of 
the devil through his agents could refer to an earlier period of deception by the 
beast and false prophet before the end. This earlier phase of deception throughout 
the church age is narrated in ch. 13. That 20:3 refers, in fact, to an earlier or at 
least broader period of deception than merely the end of history is indicated by 
the fact that the title for Satan in 20:2 is a verbatim quotation from 12:9, where 
the name ‘‘the ancient serpent .. . the devil and Satan”’ is directly followed by 
“the one deceiving the whole inhabited earth.” The reference to deception in 
12:9 refers to Satan’s deception in the OT era continuing on into the NT era 
(see on 12:9 and the introductory comments on 20:4-6). 


Implications of the Chiastic Structure in Chapters 17-22 


The broader context of chs. 17-22 forms a chiastic structure with sections 
exhibiting rough synchronous parallelism, further suggesting that 20:1 ff. does 
not chronologically follow 19:11-21:44 


A judgment of the harlot (17:1-19:6) 
B_ the divine Judge (19:11-16) 
C judgment of the beast and the false prophet (19: 17-21; cf. Ezekiel 39) 
D Satan imprisoned for 1,000 years (20:1-3) 
D’ the saints reign/judge for 1,000 years (20:4-6) 
C’ the judgment of Gog and Magog (20:7-10; cf. Ezekiel 38-39) 
B’ the divine Judge (20:11-15) 
A’ vindication of the bride (21:1—-22:5; cf. 19:7-9).45 


43. Webb, ‘“‘Revelation 20,” 17. 

44. So Snyder, ‘How Millennial Is the Millennium?” 71. 

45, In addition to the above discussion, see further arguments against recapitulation of 
19:17-21 in 20:7-10 in Hoehner, “Evidence from Revelation 20”; see further R. F. White, ‘‘Making 
Sense,” for responses to Hoehner. Aune, “Revelation,” 1317, contends that, in order to accommodate 
an idea of an intermediate messianic kingdom preceding the final end of history, as reflected in early 
Judaism and, purportedly, in 1 Cor. 15:24-28, John “has awkwardly duplicated the final eschato- 
logical events and inserted the temporary millennial kingdom in the middle.” 
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The Millennium Is Inaugurated during the Church Age by God’s 
Curtailment of Satan’s Ability to Deceive the Nations and to 
Annihilate the Church (20:1-3) 


In the light of the preceding, the descending angel in 20:1 introduces a vision 
in vv 1-6 going back before the time of the final judgment in history, which was 
just narrated in 19:11-21. The time span of the vision will be seen to extend 
from Christ’s resurrection until his final parousia. 

The angel’s possession of “the key of the abyss and a great chain” is best 
understood within the context of the Apocalypse itself and provides another hint 
that the events of vv 1-6 begin with Christ’s resurrection. ‘‘The key of the abyss” 
is probably the same as “‘the key of death and of Hades,” which Christ holds 
in ch. 1 because he has overcome death through his resurrection (1:18). There 
the “‘keys”’ figuratively connote Christ’s sovereignty over the realm of the dead. 
The same “keys” are referred to in ch. 3 to show that Christ has authority not 
only to raise the dead at the end of the age but also to impart spiritual life in 
the present age. This imparting of life includes preventing the devil from any 
longer deceiving the members of ‘the synagogue of Satan” in Philadelphia, so 
that they can come to the truth and receive spiritual life (see on 3:7-9). Christ’s 
sovereignty over the sphere of the dead is also amplified in ch. 6, where his 
opening of the fourth seal is a depiction of his ultimate authority during the age 
between his first and second comings over the subordinate Satanic powers of 
“death and Hades’’ (6:8). Likewise, ‘the key of the shaft of the abyss” in ch. 
9 represents God’s ultimate authority over demonic powers dwelling in the realm 
of death (9:1-2), whose deceiving powers are limited by God so that they cannot 
affect those who “have the seal of God’ (9:4). In striking similarity to 20:1, 
both 6:8 and 9:1-2 portray good angels (the fourth living creature and the fifth 
trumpet angel) as Christ’s intermediaries executing his authority over demonic 
beings in the realm of the dead. 

The “‘key of the abyss” in 20:1 is similar to the keys in chs. 1, 3, 6, and 
9, especially chs. 6 and 9, which all pertain to realities during the church age. 
The “abyss” in 9:1-2 and 20:1 is probably a synonym for ‘‘death and Hades” 
in 1:18 and 6:8 (see further below). The difference of imagery between “opening 
the abyss” in ch. 9 and “locking the abyss”’ in ch. 20 does not vitiate generally 
identifying all the “‘key”’ texts in the book, since both “‘opening” and “‘locking”’ 
are applied to the usage of “keys” in 3:7-9. There these images are linked with 
Chnist’s sovereignty over the realm of ‘‘death and Hades,” a realm that 6:8 and 
9: 1-2 shows Satan was closely associated with. As in 6:8 and 9: 1-2, so in 20:1-3 
the Satanic realm comes under Christ’s authority, which is executed by a medi- 
ating angel, though now in 20:1 only the devil is under the angel's authority 
(see on 12:9 for the title “the dragon, the ancient serpent, who is the devil and 
Satan"). Therefore, the symbol of the key in the earlier chapters has a generally 


overlapping sense with its use in 20:1, though the precise application in each 
case is different. 
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The angel “binds” the devil with the chain for ‘a thousand years.”’ Just 
as the first creation appears to have been preceded by a battle between the sea 
monster and God, so the creation of the new heavens and earth must be preceded 
by such a battle (see the discussion of Prayer of Manasseh 3 below).46 Much 
debate has focused on definition of the binding and of the thousand-year period 
(for discussion of the temporal duration of the “thousand years” see on vv 4-6). 
If we have been correct in generally identifying 20:1 with the preceding “key” 
passages, which concern inter-advent realities, then the binding and the millen- 
nium are best understood as Christ’s authority restraining the devil in some 
manner during the church age. 

This means that the restraint of Satan is a direct result of Christ’s resur- 
rection. If so, the binding, expulsion, and fall of Satan can be seen in other NT 
passages that affirm with the same terms (‘“‘bind,” “‘cast,” etc.) that the decisive 
defeat of the devil occurred at Christ’s death and resurrection (Matt. 12:29; Mark 
3:27; Luke 10:17-19; John 12:31-33; Col. 2:15; Heb. 2:14).47 More precisely, 
the binding was probably inaugurated during Christ’s ministry, which is more 
the focus of texts such as Matt. 12:29; Mark 3:27; and Luke 10:17-19. Satan’s 
binding was climactically put in motion immediately after Christ’s resurrection, 
and it lasts throughout most of the age between Christ’s first and second comings. 
According to 20:7-9, the end point of the binding occurs immediately before 
Christ’s final coming. 

But exactly how is the binding to be defined? In the light of 1:18 and 
3:7-8 it can be said that Satan no longer has authority over the realm of the dead 
as he did prior to Jesus’ resurrection. He himself is under messianic authority, 
since the Messiah triumphed over death and Satan through the resurrection. 20:3 
specifies in more detail how the devil is under Christ’s authority: the angel “cast 
him into the abyss and locked and sealed [its door] over him so that he should 
no longer deceive the nations until the thousand years should be completed.” 

Many commentators conclude that the metaphors of vv 1-3 refer to a 
complete cessation of the devil’s influence on earth, sometimes basing this on 
such texts as 2 Cor. 4:3-4; 11:14; Eph. 2:2; 2 Tim. 2:26; and | Pet. 5:8.48 But 
the “binding” (Séw) of Satan in Mark 3:27 (= Matt. 12:29) does not restrict all 
his activities but highlights the fact that Jesus is sovereign over him and his 
demonic forces. Therefore, context, and not the metaphor by itself, must deter- 
mine what degree of restriction is intended. That Satan is ‘“‘cast out’’ (éxPé&AAw) 
by Christ’s death does not restrict Satan in every way. Rather, it keeps him from 
preventing ‘‘all people” throughout the earth being drawn to Jesus (John 12:31- 
32). “Sealing” may connote an absolute incarceration, but could just as well 
connote the general idea of ‘authority over,” which is its primary meaning also 


46. So J. M. Ford, Revelation, 329. 
47. So also Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 225-26, along with others. 
48. E.g., Walvoord, Revelation, 292-93, who cites these texts to show that the devil is not 


bound during the era before the parousia. 
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in Dan. 6:17 and Matt. 27:66 (though the context of the latter pertains to absolute 
confinement). God’s “seal” on Christians does not protect them in every sense 
but only in a spiritual, salvific manner, since they suffer from persecution in 
various physical ways (see on 7:3; 9:4). Conversely, God’s seal on Satan prevents 
him from harming the salvific security of the true church, though he can harm 
it physically. 

If our understanding of the disjunctive temporal relation of 20:1-6 to 
19:11-21 and our view of the “keys” are correct, then Christ’s work of restraining 
the devil’s ability to “deceive” is not a complete curtailment of all of the devil’s 
activities but only a restraint on his deceiving activities. 9:1-10 especially sug- 
gests this. The opening of the “abyss” with a key there results in demonic 
deception and oppression of unbelievers “who do not have the seal of God on 
their foreheads.” Therefore, the locking up of the “‘abyss”’ in 20:1-3 may convey 
the idea that Satan and his hordes cannot be on the loose to deceive those “who 
did not receive the mark [of the beast] on their foreheads.’’ 9:1-10 and 20:1-3 
are synchronous and portray those whom Satan is permitted to deceive and those 
whom he is not permitted to deceive. The remainder of the passage will elaborate 
the nature of the restraint against deception. 

Verse 3 highlights that the purpose of the restraint is to limit only Satanic 
deception: “‘so that (iva) he should not deceive the nations any more.’’ Though 
commentators acknowledge that this is a purpose clause, some insist on widening 
the purpose of the restraint to include a binding of Satan in every respect, saying 
that the context of vv 1-3a demands such a widening.4? But in fact the limiting 
purpose clause of v 3b indicates the main point of all of vv 1-3. 

But what kind of deceiving activities are to be restrained? The following 
context, 20:7-10, provides the nearest answer, especially since v 7 begins where 
v 3 leaves off (cf. ‘‘until the thousand years should be completed . . . it is 
necessary that he be loosed” and ‘‘when the thousand years are completed, he 
will be loosed’). In vv 7-10 the devil is released ‘‘to deceive the nations... in 
order to gather them together” to exterminate the community of God’s people 
on earth. This will occur at the end of history immediately before Christ’s final 
coming, when he will destroy the nations with fire. 

Ladd contends that vv 1-3 cannot be concemed with the effects of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, saying that the victory Christ ‘“‘won over Satan was won 
once and for all. Satan will never be loosed from bondage to Christ won by his 
death and resurrection.’’5° But this misses the point. By his death and resurtec- 
tion Christ purchased his church, a people for himself (1:5-6; 5:9-10). 
Throughout the time between Christ’s first and second comings, Satan will not 
be able to deceive any of ‘‘the full number” (6:11) of those purchased by Christ 
because they have been ‘‘sealed” (see on 7:1-8). When ‘“‘the full number” has 
been gathered in, then the devil will be permitted to deceive the majority living 


49. Townsend, “Is the Present Age the Millennium?” 217. 
50. Ladd, Revelation. 263. 
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at the end of history, causing them not only to be blinded to the truth of Christ 
but also to seek to annihilate Christ’s followers. Therefore, Satan is not released 
from his bondage to Christ: his very deception of people at the end of the age 
is a part of Christ’s sovereign plan; the dei (‘il is necessary”) at the end of v 3 
expresses the certainty of the divine plan (so also 1:1; 4:1; 11:5; 13:10 [textual 
variant]; 17:10; 22:6). The devil fails in this final attempt to exterminate the 
church and meets his own final defeat and punishment. This final onslaught by 
Satan occurs precisely in the ‘short time” immediately after the end of the 
millennium (vv 3, 7) and directly before the final judgment. 

In this light, it may be helpful to fill out from the broader context of 
Revelation and from the wider biblical framework what is not explicitly said 
in ch. 20 but is implicit. During the age preceding Christ’s final coming not 
all of Satan’s deceiving activities are curtailed by the binding of vv 2-3 but 
only his deception of the nations, which will result in the nations coming 
together to attempt to destroy the entire community of faith on earth. Hence, 
during the age when Chnist “builds his church . . . the gates of hell will not 
prevail over’’ the church’s growth because “the keys of the kingdom” have 
been given to the church to overcome Satan’s deception against it (Matt. 
16:18-19). But at the end of the age, persecution by deceived multitudes will 
break out against the church, such that it would vanish were it not for God’s 
intervention on its behalf (so also Mark 13:19-22; Matt. 24:21-24). ‘‘The beast 
coming up out of the abyss”’ to ‘‘make war. . . and overcome” the witnessing 
community in Rev. 11:7 is the devil’s earthly agent in leading the final decep- 
tion and onslaught, as 16:12-16 and 19:19-21 also attest. Most commentators 
agree that the beast ascends from the abyss of 11:7 directly before Christ’s 
second coming. This ascent should probably be identified with Satan’s ascent 
from the abyss in 20:3b, 7, which further confirms that Satan’s ascent is prior 
to the final coming of Christ. Just as the beast represents Satan’s authority 
throughout history in 13:1-2 (cf. 12:3), so the beast’s ascent al the end of 
history can be spoken of in 20:3, 7 as the dragon’s ascent because the former 
again represents the latter.>! 

It is wrong to picture the devil being ‘‘cast out of the earth” in some spatial 
sense, so that he is no longer present on earth.5? This would be to take “abyss” 
in an overly literalistic manner. Rather, like “heaven” throughout the Apoca- 
lypse, it represents a spiritual dimension existing alongside and in the midst of 
the earthly, not above it or below (as with, e.g., the heavenly sphere in 2 Kgs. 
6:15-17 and the Satanic sphere in Eph. 6:10-17; cf. 2 Cor. 10:3-5). Rev. 6:8 can 
even picture the region of “death and Hades” (= the abyss) riding throughout 
the earth to cause destruction (see further below). The abyss is one of the various 
metaphors representing the spiritual sphere in which the devil and his accom- 
plices operate. 9:1-11 portrays an angelic being ( probably the devil) using “‘the 


51. Suggested by Conner, “Rev. 20:1-10.” 
52. As A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 581, apparently does. 
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key of the shaft of the abyss,” opening the abyss, and releasing demonic creatures 
so that they torment unbelievers on earth. 

Included also in the restraint on the devil’s deceiving activity is that he is 
not able to delude and mount hostile attack against the covenant community 
during the age after Christ's resurrection in the way that he formerly did: “he 
cast him into the abyss . . . so that he should not deceive the nations any more 
(Ex)” (some mss. omit éti: see further below). That Satan’s binding is not 
complete in every respect is consistent with the name “the ancient serpent” in 
20:2 in connection with “deception” in 20:3, which is an allusion to Gen. 3:1, 
14 (as argued above on 12:9; see on 20:4-6 for the parallels between 12:7-12 
and 20:1-6). There the serpent claimed that God’s command to Adam and Eve 
in Gen. 2:16-17 was not true (Gen. 3:1, 4) and that God himself had deceptive 
motives in forbidding them to eat of the tree (Gen. 3:4-5). The serpent’s decep- 
tion led to Adam and Eve’s fall. This deceptive attack against humanity’s first 
representatives destroyed the first covenant community and prevented humanity 
from carrying out its commission to subdue the ends of the earth for the Lord. 
Now, the last representative of humanity, the last Adam, has come to reverse 
the effects of that furst fall in order to enable the covenant community among 
humanity to fulfill its created purpose to subdue the earth for God. Therefore, 
the binding of ‘‘the ancient serpent”’ is intended to restrain him so that he cannot 
accomplish the deceptive purposes that he formerly accomplished during ancient 
times in Eden.53 

Indeed, after the Fall, the serpent and his agents do on a worldwide scale 
what the devil began to do in the garden (cf. Jub. 11:5; J En. 54:6; 2 En. 7). In 
the OT age Satan was able to delude the majority in Israel so that they were not 
able to fulfill their commission to be a salvific light to the nations (e.g., cf. Isa. 
49:6). As a result, the good news of God’s kingdom was not heralded to the 
pagan nations, and the nations remained in spiritual darkness (e.g., Acts 14:16; 
17:30). Also, because of Israel’s sin, Israel remained in subjection to Satanic 
oppression from foreign nations attempting to exterminate Israel. This attempted 
extermination was climaxed by Satan’s attack on Christ, who summed up the 
community of true Israel in himself. Satan appeared finally successful when his 
agents put Christ to death, but the resurrection demonstrated that Satan had 
failed. 

Rev. 12:2-5 telescopes this process of Satanic oppression against the 
covenant community climaxing with Christ’s death and resurrection. All who 
subsequently identify with Jesus as true Israel begin to fulfill the commission 
to be a light to the nations, so that Satan’s veil of deception over the nations is 
lifted (cf. Isa. 49:6; Luke 2:32; Acts 13:47; 26:18, 23). This means that the devil 
will not be able to stop the spread of the preaching of the gospel54 or its 
expanding reception (= the church) during most of the age preceding Christ’s 


53. Cf. also Prigent, Apocalypse, 304. 
54. So Lenski's emphasis, Revelation, 575-76. 
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return.>° So Christ commands his followers to ‘‘make disciples of all the nations” 
(Matt. 28:19). The gospel will ‘‘be preached in the whole world for a witness 
to all the nations, and then the end will come” (Matt. 24:14). But at the end of 
the age, directly preceding Christ's return, Satan will again be allowed, for “a 
little time,” to stop the preaching of the gospel and to draw the curtain of delusion 
over the nations, especially with the goal of mounting a devastating attack 
against the people of God, as he did before in Eden, against Israel, and at the 
cross against Jesus, the true Israel (cf. the use of Ps. 2:1-2 in Acts 4:25-28 and 
Ps. 2:9 in Rev. 12:5).5® A lethal attack must be launched against the corporate 
body of Christ, as earlier against the individual Christ (see further on 11:3-12, 
esp. 11:1-2, 9). 

This accords with 2 Thess. 2:6-12, where Satan is said to be ‘‘already at 
work” in a mysterious way, but nevertheless restrained. Immediately before 
Christ’s final coming the restraint will be removed so that Satan will unleash 
“false wonders and . . . all deception,” and then he will be judged along with 
his followers.57 

In addition to the implied synonymous meaning of the “abyss” in 9:1-2 and 20:1 
with “death and Hades” in 1:18 and 6:8, &Bvaoos is also synonymous with the realm 
of the ‘‘dead’’ (vexpdc) in Rom. 10:7 (“‘who will descend into the abyss, that is, to bring 
Christ up from the dead?’’). Likewise, in Diogenes Laertius 4.5.27 &Pvocos connotes 
the place of the dead. 

Other apocalyptic literature reflects the same imagery as Rev. 20:1-3. 7 En. 
10:4-16 portrays an angel ‘‘binding and casting” evil angels into a pit ‘‘until the day 
of their judgment,” when “they will be Jed off to the abyss of fire and to the torment 
and the prison, in which they will be confined forever.” The same picture is found in 
7 En. 18:11—19:3 except that the place of confinement before the final judgment is 
also called the “‘deep abyss” and “prison” (so also Jub. 5:6-14; 7 En. 88:1-3; 2 Pet. 
2:4: Jude 6; Tob. 8:3). It is true that in all of these Jewish texts the evil spirits appear 
to be bound in a complete way without any exception, but that does not: necessitate 
that the same reality in depicted in Revelation 20. Indeed, in all these texts it is never 
Satan but only evil spirits who are imprisoned before or at the time of the Noahic 
deluge or subsequently in the OT epoch. Even the NT sees demonic spirits as abso- 
lutely imprisoned but Satan and other spirits as on the loose (so 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6 in 
contrast to texts such as | Pet. 5:8). J En. 54 speaks of the end of the age, when good 
angels will ‘“‘cast into the abyss of complete condemnation” forever (53:2) human, 
and possibly demonic, subjects of Satan who were “leading astray those who dwell 
on the earth.” 

The only apparently explicit Jewish references to the binding of Satan speak ofa 
“binding” that is not absolute, since immediately subsequent to the binding Satan’s ‘evil 
spirits” continue to exist in some form of opposition to the saints (Test. Levi 18:12: 
“Beliar will be bound by him (the Messiah], and [the Messiah] will give power to his 
children to tread on evil spirits,” a text with such striking similarities to Luke 10:18-20 
that the two were probably related). Jub. 48:15-17 portrays Mastema, prince of demons, 
as restrained only so that he cannot accuse Israel: ““Mastema was bound and imprisoned 
behind the children of Israel so that he might not accuse them.” Then he is “let loose” 


55. So also Hoekema, Bible and Future, 228. 
56. For a premillennial perspective on the deception in vv 3, 7 see Ostella, “Deception.” 
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so that he can again accuse Israel. So also 48:18: Mastema was “bound . . . so that he 
might not accuse the children of Israel” (cf. also 48:9-11). ; 
Gospel of Nicodemus 22:2 asserts that after his death Christ “seized the chief ruler 


Satan . . . and handed him over to the angels, saying: Bind with iron fetters his hands 
and feet... . Then he gave him to Hades and said ‘take him and hold him fast unt] my 
coming.’”’ 


Prayer of Manasseh 3 speaks of God restraining the evil chaos powers at the 
beginning of creation with wording strikingly similar to that of Rev. 20:2-3: “He who 
bound the sea and . . . who closed the bottomless pit and sealed it.’’ Nevertheless, a 
complete restraint is probably not in view, since the OT portrays the sea monster as still 
able to wreak havoc with the nations throughout history (see above on 12:3; 13:1). And 
if the ‘‘angels” who were “chained” in “pits of darkness” at the beginning of history or 
at the Noahic deluge (2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6) were subsequently allowed to be active on earth 
(including presumably Satan), so the binding in Revelation 20 might be so qualified. 

There are some general parallels in Babylonian and Persian mythology, but the 
ideas in Rev. 20:1ff. are from biblical tradition.>8 

Some try to argue that the ‘‘binding” in Rev. 20:2-3 is absolute because of the 
same absolute meaning of the images of the abyss and binding in Jewish writings.59 But 
such an assessment does not take into consideration that these images pertain to demons 
and not to Satan or that the images, especially the binding, also have other nonabsolute 
senses, as summarized above; neither does this assessment recognize the possible non- 
absolute concept of the “abyss” or underworld in Revelation itself. For example, though 
Rev. 9: 1-11 portrays demonic beings shut up and then released from a pit to harm only 
unbelievers, 6:8, which overlaps to some degree temporally with 9:1ff., portrays the 
Satanic realm of ‘“‘Hades”’ (which is to be equated with the underworld itself) exercising 
influence against both believers and unbelievers on the earth throughout the church age. 
The tension between 6:8 and 9:1-1] may suggest that shutting up in a pit is metaphorical 
for, not absolute geographical borders of a spiritual world preventing access to the 
physical world, but either an absolute removal of influence or a limited curtailment of 
influence. 

Ultimately, context must determine the figurative force of the metaphor in each 
case. As noted in the main discussion above, the abyss and the physical world are two 
different dimensions interpenetrating each other or existing alongside one another. There- 
fore, it is a fallacy to suggest, in the light of purported usage in apocalyptic literature, 
that in Rev. 20: 1-3 ‘the abyss is spatially removed from the earth, inhibiting direct contact 
with the earth.’69 On analogy with the relationship of 6:8 to 9:1-11, the binding of Satan 
in 20:1-3 could allow for various deceptive activities of Satan other than the final 
deception spoken of in 20:7-9. The nature of the binding in 20:3 is contextually deter- 
mined and defined by 20:7-9 as a temporary divine power keeping Satan from mounting 
a worldwide force to destroy God’s community of saints on earth.6! 

The predominant idea of the abyss in the LXX and Jewish writings is that of a 
place of punishment where evil spirits are confined under God's sovereignty. In the LXX 
this realm is also a symbol for the forces of evil (see further on 9:1). 

Isa. 24:21-22 is the basis for Rev. 20:2-36 and finds its fulfillment there: “‘in that day 
the Lorn will punish the host of heaven on high, and the kings of the earth on earth. They 
will be gathered together like prisoners in the pit, and they will be confined in prison, and 


58. Cf. Rissi, Future of the World, 3). 

59. So Colwell and Webb, “‘Revelation 20,” 49. 

60. As Colwell and Webb, “Revelation 20,” 49, contend. 
61. Despite the argument of Webb, ‘Revelation 20,” 20-21. 
62. So also Kraft, Offenbarung, 256. 
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after many days they will be punished.” In the light of our analysis above this fulfillment 
was inaugurated at Christ’s death and resurrection, and will be culminated when Christ 
retums at the climax of history. The prophetic connection of Isaiah 24 with Revelation 20 
is also suggested by Isa. 27:1, which appears to be a further explanation of the punishment 
described in 24:21-22 (the Hebrew for “in that day Yahweh will visit” occurs only in 24:21 
and 27:1): “in that day Yahweh will visit the sea monster .. . with his... sword” (LXX: 
“the dragon, the serpent,” almost identical to Rev. 20:2: “the dragon, the ancient serpent’’). 
Both Isa. 24:21-22 and Rev. 20:1-3, 9-10 also each have two eschatological punishments of 
the cosmic forces of evil (see on Rev. 13:14, where Isa. 27:1 may be echoed in the description 
of the fatal blow dealt the beast by Christ’s resurrection; cf. 12:3, 9). The “host of heaven 
on high”’ in Isa. 24:21 is identified in later Judaism with evil angels (Midr. Rab. Exod. 9.9; 
Midr. Ps. 82.3; 104.1: Pesikta Rabbati 42.9; Midr. Rab. Cant. 8.14 §1; Mekilra de Rabbi 
Ishmael, Shirata 2.115-19, the last two references immediately followed by citation of Isa. 
14:12, “how you have fallen from heaven’’). 

Mss. 051 M4 bo omit &t1, perhaps unintentionally, but more probably because it 
was a difficult reading: if Satan was bound so that he could not deceive anymore, how 
could he be loosed to deceive again? It is possible that &t. could be rendered “yet” with 
the resultant translation “he should not yet deceive the nations.”®3 Such an exclusively 
future use of Ett, with no reference to continuation of something in preceding time, is 
not typical in the NT but does have Johannine precedent, strikingly in direct connection 
with the phrase ypovov pixpdv (so John 7:33 and 12:35; likewise John 13:33 and 14:19), 
which is the case here in Rev. 20:3, though yuxpdv xpdvov follows more distantly. Such 
a nuance would be unique among the twenty-one uses of &t: in Revelation (except possibly 
Eu xpdvov prxpév in 6:11, though there it scems to refer to a preceding time of “‘resting”’). 
If &tt does have a future sense in 20:3, then there would be no idea of a former ongoing 
deception that is coming (o a temporary end; rather, the end of v 3 would merely assert 
that the devil was bound so that he would not “yet” be able to accomplish the predicted 
worldwide deception at the end of the age. Because of usage in Revelation and the overall 
argument throughout this segment, such a future meaning of €t: is improbable. 


The Millennium Is Inaugurated for Deceased Saints during the 
Church Age by the Resurrection of Their Souls, Placing Them in 
the Heavenly Condition of Having Authority with Christ as Priests 
and Kings over Spiritual Death (20:4-6) 


Life and rule are the primary themes in 20:4-6. This means that the primary 
point of the millennium is to demonstrate the victory of suffering Christians. 
Those ‘whom the beast put to death are those who will truly live . . . and those 
who contested his right to rule and suffered for it are those who will in the end 
rule as universally as he — and for much longer,” not only for a figurative 
millennium but for eternity (22:5) This is in line with NT teaching elsewhere, 
such as 2 Tim. 2:11-12: “If we die with him, we will live with him; if we hold 


fast, we will reign with him.’65 


63. Cf. BAGD, 316. 


64. Bauckham, Theology, 107. is 
65. So Vanhoye. Old Testament Priests and the New Priests, 305, citing also Luke 22:28-30, 


Rom. 8:17. 
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The imprisonment of the serpent is an event enabling the saints to reign 
with Christ, and it is a judgment executed against Satan on their behalf. If the 
identification of the “thousand years” in vv 1-3 as the church age is correct, 
then the same view of the time period will hold up in vv 4-6. 12:7-11 likewise 
presents a vision where there is a shift in focus to earth from heaven. There also 
the initial scene portrays an angel casting Satan out (vv 7-9) followed by the 
effects of his fall, which are the inaugurated kingship of Christ (v 10) and of 
his people (v 11). The parallels between chs. 12 and 20, though the chapters are 
not identical at every point, suggest that they depict the same events and mutually 


interpret one another: 
12:7-11 
(1) heavenly scene (v 7) 


(2) angelic battle against Satan and 
his host (vv 7-8) 


(3) Satan cast to earth (v 9) 


(4) the angel’s evil opponent called 
“the great dragon, the ancient ser- 
pent, the one called the devil and 
Satan, the one deceiving the whole 
inhabited earth’’ (v 9) 


(5) Satan’s expression of “great 
wrath because he knows he has 
little time”’ (v 12b) 


(6) Satan’s fall, resulting in the king- 
dom of Christ (v 10) and his saints 
(v 11; note the ‘‘conquering”’ theme) 


(7) the saints’ kingship, based not 
only on the fall of Satan and 
Christ’s victory but also on the 
saints’ faithfulness even to death in 
holding to “‘the word of their testi- 
mony” (v 11) 


20:1-6 


(1) heavenly scene (v 1) 


(2) presupposed angelic battle with 
Satan (v 2) 


(3) Satan cast into the abyss (v 3) 


(4) the angel’s evil opponent called 
“the dragon, the ancient serpent, 
who is the devil and Satan,” re- 
strained from “deceiving the na- 
tions any longer” (vv 2-3), to be 
loosed later to deceive the nations 
throughout the earth (vv 3, 7-8) 


(5) Satan to be “released for a short 
time” after his imprisonment (v 3) 


(6) Satan’s fall, resulting in the king- 
dom of Christ and his saints (v 4) 


(7) the saints’ kingship, based not 
only on the fall of Satan but also on 
their faithfulness even to death in 
holding to “the testimony of Jesus 
and the word of God” (v 4) 


In both passages resurrection is directly linked to the casting down of Satan. 
The earthly event of Christ's resurrection (12:5) has its heavenly counterpart 
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with Michael (12:9-10, 13) and the “angel” (20: 1-3) casting (Bé&AAw) Satan out 
of heaven. Michael’s action is but the heavenly effect of Christ’s death and 
resurrection on earth (see on 12:7-11). The mention of the saints’ resurrection 
in 20:4-5 probably is a reference to their share in Christ's own resurrection, 
which gives them power to rule spiritually over the devil. If the fall of Satan in 
ch. 20 is generally equivalent to his fall in ch. 12, then his confinement in the 
abyss indicates not only his inability to deceive as formerly but also his inability 
to overturn God’s salvific verdict on behalf of the saints in the heavenly court 
(see on 12:7-11). This is borne out by the heavenly court imagery of 20:4 (see 
the comments there). 

The “‘little time” of 12:12 and the “short time” in 20:3, though possibly 
different, could plausibly be periods that overlap to some degree. In ch. 12 the 
“little time’’ indicates an expectation of the imminent consummation of the 
kingdom and final defeat of Satan. This imminent expectation is to be held 
throughout the entire course of the church age. Even the “little time” of 6:11 
refers to imminent expectation by exalted believers in heaven, since only God 
knows the day and hour of the end (6:11). The Apocalypse’s overall understand- 
ing of time is that the consummation of history is only “a little while” away, 
whether this is viewed from the vantage point of Christians (1:1, 3; 22:6-7, 10, 
20), of exalted heavenly saints (6:11), or of Satan.66 Just as the imminent 
expectation of the end should motivate Christians on earth to good works, it 
motivates Satan to rage and to evil works (12:12), so that he can cause as much 
destruction as possible before the end comes. 

20:3, 7-8 further clanfies the meaning of the “‘little time” in 12:12 in at 
least two ways. First, it explains the basis for the devil’s ‘‘great wrath.’’ He 
unleashes his anger and deception toward those ‘‘not written in the book of life” 
(13:8; cf. 13:14) and tries to exert his wrath against the community of faith 
during the church age. But he is restrained in the abyss so that his anger 
intensifies. Then at the end of the age he is loosed finally to vent his full wrath 
against the church, but is given only a “short time’’ to do so. The brevity of 
time allotted to him to annihilate the church may infuriate him further. As in 
12:12, from Satan’s perspective, the time is still short, as it has been throughout 
the church age; from the divine decretal perspective, at this point, the time really 
is literally short. And, though Satan has harmed the physical church throughout 
the age, now he will be allowed to bring it to the verge of extinction. Con- 
sequently, 20:3, 7-8 also clarifies 12:12 by explaining that the “short time” of 
20:3 is the final stage of the “little time.” Another way of saying this is that the 
“ittle time” of 12:12 covers the entire period of the ‘‘three and a half years” 
or equivalent periods (11:2-3; 12:6, 14), and the “short time”’ of 20:3 occurs at 
the end of the three and a half years (cf. likewise 11:2-3 with the beast’s attack 
in 11:7). Therefore, the two periods are not identical or synchronous, but there 


is a temporal overlap. 


66. So Fiorenza, Revelation: Justice and Judgment, 46. 
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The articular phrase tod 620d xai tod Xpiotod (“of God and of Chn st””) followed 
by the idea of reigning (“and they will reign with him”’) in v 6 occurs otherwise only in 
12:10, 4 Pacvreia tot Geod Tav xai 4 EEovota tod Xptotod avrod (“the kingdom of 
our God and the authority of his Christ’). This is another parallel identifying 20: 1-6 with 
12:7-11. In 12:10 the phrase is an allusion to Ps. 2:2, which has begun to be fulfilled 
with Christ’s resurrection (in development of the Ps. 2:9 allusion in 12:5), which supports 
further an inaugurated perspective of the kingdom in ch, 20. Similar phraseology occurs 
in 11:15, also in allusion to Ps. 2:2 but referring to the consummated kingdom. Outside 
11:15; 12:10; and 20:5-6 God and Christ are not coordinated in this manner in the 
Apocalypse, nor does “Christ” have the article elsewhere in the Apocalypse®” (though 
cf. the combination in 1:2 conceming a different theme: “the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ’’). 

The nominative phrase 6 do1c 6 &pxaiog in 20:2 (so A 1678 1778 2080) is a 
solecism since, following the accusative tov 5pdxovta, it should also be accusative. The 
irregularity could be a nominative of appellation, but probably is not because there is no 
early extant evidence of such a name for the devil (Sib. Or. 5.29 identifies Nero as ‘‘a 
dircful serpent”; b. Sota 9b and b. Sanhedrin 29a call the devil respectively “the primeval 
serpent” and “‘the ancient serpent’’).68 Furthermore, both dic and d&pyatiog are declined 
elsewhere in the NT. 

The nominative is uscd here, rather, to conform the name to the nominative phrase 
in 12:9 (6 Bpdxwv ... d¢ic 6 dpyativg), thus identifying the passage even further with 
12:7-11.99 The grammatical irregularity is thus designed to attract the reader to the earlier 
occurrence of Satan’s title in 12:9. (The device apparently had the desired effect on later 
scribes, as testified to by 051 2030 2377 MK sy, which add 0 mAavav thy omovpevnY 
oAny after 6 Latavas in order to conform yet more to the wording in ch. 12.) This 
signposting function of the solecism fits with our observations with regard to other 
solecisms in the Apocalypse, which point to OT allusions or to earlier passages in the 
Apocalypse itself. 

As in 12:9, the phrase in 20:2 may also allude to Genesis 3, where nominative 6 
Soig occurs four times (and dative 16 Shei twice). 12:9 also alludes to Genesis 3. The 
striking change to the nominative here in 20:2 may highlight the Genesis 3 background 
more, as also the immediately following addition of “ancient” (apyatoc, also nomi- 
native). 

Webb argues that 12:7-11 and 20:1-6 do not depict the same events (1) because 
in ch. 12 the devil is captured in heaven and cast to the earth, whereas in ch. 20 he is 
captured on earth and cast into an abyss, and (2) because the devil’s deception on earth 
increases after his expulsion in ch. 12, whereas deception is restricted after his binding 
in ch. 20.79 In response, the seven parallels between chs. 12 and 20 displayed above 
point cumulatively to the conclusion that the two segments narrate the same events. 
Essential identity between the two sections does not require that all the metaphors and 
depictions be precisely the same. Some difference in portrayal would be expected. For 
example, the different portrayals of the “casting” of Satan in the two chapters serve to 
underscore the same reality of the limitation of Satan’s ability to oppress genuine saints 
in some way: he cannot accuse them before God in heaven anymore (ch, 12), nor will 
he be able to deceive them effectively on earth (chs. 12 and 20 — e.g., 12:9). The different 
metaphorical presentations serve mutually to interpret one another. In response to Webb's 


67. Cf. Swete, Apocalypse, 262. 
68. Note BDF §143: “‘Names are usually cited in the case required by the construction.” 


69. The somewhat different reasoning of B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 764, leads to 
the same conclusion. 


70. Webb, ‘Revelation 20,” 24. 
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first point, it is not clear that the devil is captured on earth; though the angel ‘descends 
from heaven,” it is plausible that he captures the dragon, wh is still metaphorically 
assumed to be in the lower heavenly realms (as are the evil Satanic forces in Eph. 6:12, 
even after they have been subjected by Christ’s resurrection — cf. Eph. 1:20-22 with 
3:8-10, as well as 2:2). In answer to Webb’s second point, it is incorrect to say, without 
further evidence and argumentation, that the devil's deception increases after his expul- 
sion in 12:8ff. The devil persecutes the saints in 12:11-17, but, because of the effects of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, he does not succeed at deceiving the true people of God, 
the “seed” of the woman. 

In Persian eschatology there is the striking parallel of an evil dragon who is 
conquered and kept in bonds for a period and then released only to be slain’! If this 
parallel has relevance. it could be only indirect, mediated through OT and Jewish tradi- 
tions, which have more bearing on the Apocalypse. 

2 Thess. 2:6-12 may be a Pauline parallel to Rev. 20:1-3, 7-10.72 

4 The focus shifts from what has taken place in the abyss (vv 1-3) to 
what has happened in heaven as a result of the binding of Satan. V 4 portrays 
the effects for the community of saints of Satan’s fall in vv 1-3. The main point 
of v 4 is to explain that Satan’s fall is a judgment on him that vindicates the 
saints. Their vindication is positively demonstrated by their resurrection and 
their reign on thrones with Christ (assuming for a moment an answer to the 
question of the identity of those seated on the thrones). 

The events in vv |-3 and vv 4-6 occur during the same period, which is 
referred to as ‘1,000 years.”’ That this is not a literal chronological number is 
apparent from: (1) the consistently figurative use of numbers elsewhere in the 
book, (2) the figurative nature of much of the immediate context (“‘chain,” 
“abyss,” “dragon,” “‘serpent,”” “locked,” “sealed,” “beast’’), (3) the predom- 
inantly figurative tone of the entire book (so 1:1), (4) the figurative use of 
“1000” in the OT, and (5) the use in Jewish and early Christian writings of 
“1,000” years as a figure for the eternal blessing of the redeemed (see further 
below for the last two points). 

The overall analysis of vv 1-6 supports a figurative meaning. 1,000 is the 
third power of ten, and, if figurative here, might represent a long era and, at 
least, would signify an ideal epoch.’? If the suffering saints endure their brief 
trials of “ten days” (2:10), they will receive the reward of a millennial reign. 
The intensifying of ten to a thousand together with the lengthening of days to 
years might suggest that present momentary affliction results in greater glory 
even in the intermediate state prior to eternal glory.’4 

The first effect of the devil’s fall into the abyss is that Christians are 
enabled to sit on thrones, which is explained at the conclusion of v 4 as their 
ability to reign with Christ because they “came to life” from the dead. Subse- 
quent comment must clarify whether this resurrection and reign are physically 
literal or figurative and whether they occur on earth or in heaven. There can be 


71. See I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 736. 
72. So Page, “Revelation 20,” 40-41. 
73. Cf. Ladd, Revelation, 262. 
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little doubt that the portrayal of beings sitting on “thrones”’ is not intended to 
express the literal idea of people sitting on actual pieces of furniture and ruling 
from there. This is, rather, a figurative way of saying that they reign over a 
kingdom. 

Another effect of Satan’s fall is that ‘‘judgment was given”’ (xptya. £568 
abtoic) for those seated on the thrones. But have we been correct in identifying 
those on the thrones with Christians? They have been identified in at least five 
different ways. (1) They are martyrs who will assist God in the final judgment’> 
or (2) all God’s people assisting him in the judgment (cf. Luke 22:30; 1 Cor. 
6:2; Rev. 2:26-27; 19:14).76 (3) They are the angelic court of Daniel 7 who 
declare the final judgment against the Satanic fiend in vindication of the saints 
whom he oppressed; this would correspond to Dan. 7:9-11: “thrones were set 
up... the court sat... the beast was slain” (cf. Dan. 7:26; Midr. Ps. 4.4 identifies 
the court as angelic). (4) The court is composed of angels, but the angels 
represent saints. (5) The court includes exalted believers along with angels, since 
the same scene of figures (“‘elders’’) sitting on heavenly thrones in Rev. 4:4 
included angels who corporately represent exalted saints (see on 4:4 and 11:16). 
This last identification receives support from the fact that the only occurrences 
of plural “‘thrones”’ in the Apocalypse outside 20:4 are in 4:4 and 11:16, where 
it is elders who sit on the thrones (b. Sanhedrin 38b views the court in Dan. 
7:9-10 as consisting of God, angels, and the Davidic messiah, while b. Hagigah 
14a sees only God and the Messiah sitting on the plural thrones). 

The last identification, exalted believers along with angels, is preferable, 
though the focus is primarily on the saints themselves since “judgment was 
passed for them (odtotc),” “them” referring to saints as those sitting on the 
thrones (see below on the allusion to Dan. 7:22). That ‘“‘them” appears abruptly 
without any antecedent is improbable.”7 

The inaugurated judgment against Satan (vv 1-3) has been executed on 
behalf of God’s people. The judgment presumably has already been passed by the 
divine court in heaven. This is suggested by Dan. 7:9-27, where the heavenly court 
is distinguished from the saints, on whose behalf the court declares the judgment. 
But the first three expressions in Rev. 20:4 underscore the fact that the saints have 
become part of the heavenly court so that their reigning along with Christ in vv 4, 
6 is partly judicial in nature. When saints are translated to heaven at death they join 
Christ on his judicial throne to rule over the enemy in inaugurated fulfillment of 
the promise given to ‘‘overcomers” in 3:21 and 2:26-27, though these promises 
will also reach complete fulfillment at the final resurrection of the saints (3:21: ‘‘to 
the one overcoming I will give to him to sit with me on my throne, as I overcame 


75. Rist, ‘“Revelation,”’ 520; Bratcher, Translator’s Guide, 167. 

76. Mounce, Revelation, 355, identifies the saints with those of Dan. 7:27, who, in turn, he 
identifies with the ‘‘court’’ in Dan. 7:26. So similarly A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,’’ 582. 
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and sat with my Father on his throne”; so likewise Matt. 19:28: Luke 22:30). That 
those who reign with Christ in 20:4c and 6 are those who sit on thrones and judge 
in v 4a is also pointed to by Luke 22:30 (= Matt. 19:28), where the future reign of 
Jesus’ followers is to be carried out by the exercise of judgment: “you will sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 78 They actually carry out their reign 
with Chnist probably by agreeing with and praising his judicial decisions, and their 
witness becomes a basis for Christ’s judgment of the ungodly at the end of the age 
(e.g., see on 19:14).79 This is consonant with biblical literature elsewhere in which 
there is an interrelationship between judging and ruling, especially with respect to 
God.*9 Consequently, the saints are pictured as beginning to reign and to execute 
the judicial function that they will carry out consummately at the end of the age in 
fulfillment of Dan. 7:22 (so also Luke 22:30; 1 Cor. 6:2; J En. 38:5; 48:9; 95:3; 
98:12). 

The corporate identification of saints with the angelic judges is also part 
of the reason that they can be pictured as sitting on the seats of the heavenly 
court. A better translation of xpia €866n adtoig would be ‘‘judgment was 
passed [against the devil} on their [the saints’) behalf” (or “for them,” taking 
avtoic as dative of advantage). This rendering is confirmed by Dan. 7:22, to 
which partial allusion is also made here: “judgment was passed in favor of the 
saints” (10 xpipa ESumxev dryioic with eidov Opdvouc widens the allusion to 
include Dan. 7:9;8! the majority of versions and commentators understand that 
in Dan. 7:22 the judgment is executed on hehalf of the saints for their vindica- 
tion).82 The vindication in Daniel 7 was a necessary condition for the saints to 
assume kingship together with the Son of man (cf. 7:13-14, 18, 27). The judg- 
ment of the evil kingdoms paves the way for the Son of man and his saints to 
reign (Dan. 7:11-14; 7:18; 7:27). As in Rev. 20:4, so in Dan. 7:22 the “judgment” 
is followed by the “saints possessing the kingdom.” Though xpipa@ can mean 
simply “judgment” (so 17:1), its use in Dan. 7:22 and in Rev. 18:20 indicates 
the meaning here of ‘‘judicial vindication” (see on 18:20; the only other use of 
pt in the book is in 17:1). 

The clear connection between the martyr portrayals of Rev. 6:9 and 20:4 
(see below) confirms this meaning, since 6:10 is the first formal call for the 
saints’ vindication (“how long .. . will you not judge and avenge our blood?"’). 
20:4 is not a first answer to that initial petition but an expansion of the answer 
already implicit in 6:11 with the white robes and the “rest” (so also “rest” again 
in 14:13). Our contextual analysis of 20:4-6 argues against seeing it as the 
consummate answer to the plea of 6:10,83 and this expanded answer Is not really 


78. So I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse. 739. 
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new since saints have already been called priests and a kingdom in 1:6 and 5:10. 
But some see these earlier texts as affirming that, while the saints exercise 
priesthood, they only have a claim to Christ’s rule but do not actually exercise 
that rule until the consummated age.®4 

The same pattern from Daniel 7 is evident in Rev. 20:1-4, where the casting 
down of Satan is the inaugurated judgment enabling the saints to commence 
their reign in incipient fulfillment of Dan. 7:22. Hence, their thrones indicate 
primarily their kingship, which is in line with the other uses of “throne” else- 
where in the book as a symbol of God’s, Christ’s, or the elders’ kingship.®5 

Those identified as silling on the thrones here are those who have not 
compromised with the beast’s idolatrous system because the devil’s deceptive 
tactics against them have becn restrained (vv 1-3; the Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic versions distinguish the “them” of v 4a from the directly following 
“souls’’85), They are first referred to as “‘the souls of those who were beheaded 
on account of the witness of Jesus and on account of the word of God.” The 
closest parallel to this is 6:9, where John sees ‘“‘the souls of those slain on account 
of the word of God and on account of the witness.’ These were believers who 
died while holding to their faith despite persecution and whose souls were 
translated to heaven to receive rest from the Lord (see on 6:9-11). The same 
kind of scene is probably in view in 20:4-6. 

Though “soul” (yy) can be a substitute for “living body” (8:9; 12:11, 
16:3; cf. 18:13), here its combination with “beheaded” is best suited to indicate 
a distinction between soul and body, as the almost identical combination ‘souls 
of those who were slain” clearly indicates.’ If such a distinction of soul and 
body is not held, an awkward picture emerges: “bodies of beheaded people.” 
18:13 might also distinguish ‘the bodies and the souls of people” (cf. the 
questionable paralle] in Rom. 2:9). The noncorporeal sense of “‘soul”’ is sug- 
gested further by its close connection with thrones that are in heaven, not on 
earth (see below). Assuming that 6:9 is in mind, the change from “‘those who 
were slain” (t@v Eodaypevwv) to “those who were beheaded”’ (tdv meneAex10- 
Lévov) could specify that only actual martyrs are meant, but more likely it is 
figurative for varying kinds of persecution. The phrase in 6:9 was figurative for 
all degrees of persecution up to death (see on 6:9, 11), which 1:9 and 12:11 
substantiate, which also say, respectively, ‘on account of the word of God and 
the witness of Jesus’’ and “‘on account of their witness’’ (see also on 2:10 for 
degrees of persecution up to death). At the very least, not just decapitation is in 
mind, since Christians were killed in other ways as well (e.g., crucifixion). 

Therefore, the parallel with 6:9 suggests strongly that the scene here is 
also picturing deceased saints reigning in heaven and not on earth (so likewise 


84. E.g., Fiorenza, Priester, 330, 338, and against Fiorenza see above on 1:6 and 5:10. 
85. So Fiorenza, Priester, 304. 
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7:14-17). They have remained faithful to death, whether or not by martyrdom. 
The heavenly location of the thrones in 20:4 is apparent from the observation 
that forty-two of the forty-six occcurrences of “throne(s)” (8pdvoc) elsewhere 
in the book clearly locate the thrones in heaven.8* The remaining three uses 
refer either to Satan’s or the beast’s throne, which is likewise not earthly but 
located in a spiritual dimension.89 The “thrones” in Dan. 7:9 also appear to be 
in heaven (cf. Dan. 7:10-13). 

There is debate about the additional phrase describing those occupying 
the thrones: “‘and those who did not worship the beast or his image and did not 
receive the mark on the forehead and on their hand.” Is this a further description 
of the same oppressed group just referred to, or does it refer to another group 
of saints also sitting on thrones? No decisive answer can be given. Both views 
are possible (see further below). If the subsequent description designates a 
different group from the first, then it may be best to understand the first only 
as martyrs and the second as deceased saints who did not compromise but died 
in some other manner than martyrdom. If the two groups are the same, then it 
is certainly best to define “those beheaded”’ figuratively, as was done with the 
similar terms in 6:9 and 6:11. And, even if the two groups clearly can be 
identified only as literal martyrs, the initial description of people sitting on 
thrones “to whom judgment was given” could well refer to all the remainder 
of the faithful who met their demise in some other way than martyrdom.9? 

Whichever is the case, it is probable that in both 6:9 and 20:4 the people 
have died in one way or other, some through martyrdom and others of natural 
causes, though maintaining their faith to the end (cf. 14:13: “blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord’’). It is possible that only literal martyrs are spoken 
of in 20:4,9! but, if so, they might be portrayed as representative figures for the 
whole of the church (as in ch. 11).92 When 20:5 refers to the ungodly who are 
to be resurrected at the end of the age as ‘‘the rest of the dead,” it assumes that 
all who are mentioned in 20:4 have died. Of course, if only literal martyrs are 
the focus in v 4, then “the rest of the dead” in v 5 includes believing together 
with unbelieving dead who are to be resurrected subsequently. 

The problem with this is that v 6 says that those partaking of the first 
resurrection of v 4 will not be hurt by the “second death,” and 20:14-15 does 
not limit the promise only to martyrs or a segment of believers but applies it 
to all of God's people who trust him throughout their lives.94 In fact, the 
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promise that those sharing in the first resurrection will be “‘priests” and “reign” 
is a promise based on Exod. 19:6, which Rev. 1:6 and 5:9-10 apply to the 
whole community of saints.95 A reference to the entire community of the 
faithful is suggested further by the partial allusion to Isa. 61:6,°© which asserts 
that in the end time the entire group of Israelite faithful ‘will be called the 
priests of the Lord” (see further on 20:5-6). “The rest of the dead” in v 5 
clearly are those who will not be protected from “the second death,” and, 
hence, must be unbelievers. If only martyrs are in view in v 4, then either there 
is no clear word about the destiny of other Christians or it may be implied that 
they will have to wait for their resurrection after the ‘‘millennium” along with 
unbelievers. This seems unlikely because both martyrs and others experiencing 
lesser degrees of suffering needed the kind of hope offered in the first resur- 
rection.97 

The language describing those ‘“‘who did not worship the beast or his 
image and did not receive the mark on their forehead and on their hand”’ is 
found first in 13:15-17, where it could be referring only to martyrs (e.g., 13:15b, 
where ‘‘as many as do not worship the image of the beast” will be *‘killed”’). 
If so, only martyrs are in mind with the use of the same phrase in 20:4.98 But 
our discussion of 13:15 established that not only martyrdom but various degrees 
of suffering are in mind there. Some are being killed, while some are suffering 
in other ways.?? 13:16-17 reveals that economic sanctions as well would be 
enacted against the faithful. A situation of universal martyrdom is not demanded 
by ch. 13, since it is not stated that the beast’s commands will be executed in 
minute detail, nor does John assert unequivocally that all believers will actually 
be killed. The people in 20:4b who are described as not compromising with the 
beast should not be understood only as martyrs but also as some who persevere 
through suffering in the same manner as those in 13:15-17 and die from various 
causes “in the Lord” (cf. 14:13),100 

The conclusion of v 4 affirms that the deceased saints “‘came to life and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.”’ Though the verb ECnoav could express 
a constative aspect (action viewed as a whole) like the following aorist and thus 
be translated simply “‘they lived” or ‘they were living,” it is better to view it 
as ingressive on analogy with 2:8 and 13:14, as well as Luke 15:32 and Rom. 
14;9.101 Just as the verse began with images of kingship, so it ends on the same 
note. The saints’ vindication as a result of the judgment of Satan consists in the 
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resurrection life and kingship that they have received. This is the primary point 


of v 4. Vv 5-6 explain the meaning of resurrection life in relation to kingship. 

All the standard translations insert “I saw” before “the souls” to read “and J saw 
the souls . . .” so that the clause is read as a continuation of what John saw at the 
beginning of v 4 (so also 1006 1841 [2050] pc a Bea). This understanding is pointed to 
by the accusative form of “souls” (t&¢ yuyéc), a continuation of the preceding accusative 
“thrones,” the object of the initial “I saw” at the beginning of v 4. In line with this, it 
is possible to take the xai ascensively (“even the souls of those who had been beheaded"), 
so that “the souls of those who had been beheaded” are something else that John sees, 
as well as a further explanation of those to whom “judgment was given.” 

Sotig (“those who’’) occurs eight times elsewhere in the Apocalypse, seven times 
clearly introducing a further description of what precedes. But only one of those seven 
have xai preceding. That lone exception is in 1:7, where the construction introduces a 
group that appears to be a subset of the preceding group (‘‘every eye will see him, even 
those who pierced him’’). Among the numerous appearances of dottc elsewhere in the 
NT only twice does xai precede, and there the construction does not introduce a group 
identical to a preceding group (Matt. 5:41; 23:12). Consequently, usage elsewhere cannot 
clarify the use here in Rev. 20:4, since the phrase is not used enough. Most translations 
identify the two groups here (RSV, NRSV, NIV, NEB, KJV, Moffatt, Good News Bible), 
while others leave the relationship more ambiguous, allowing for the possibility of a 
second group distinct from the first (NASB, JB, Douay). 

That the Gotic clause delineates a group distinct from the first could be evident 
from the observation that tic yuyts (‘‘the souls”) is feminine and ottwwes (“those who”’) 
is masculine (Sotic is a relative pronominal adjective that should agree in gender and 
number with its antecedent, if it has an antecedent). If oftwweg were dependent on ‘“‘souls,” 
it should also be accusative as a second object of the implied elSov (“I saw’’), but the 
case may be changed in order to indicate a different group. Therefore, unless there is a 
multiple grammatical solecism, Sotig functions not as an adjective modifying “those 
beheaded” but functions nominally to refer to another group. As such, it functions as the 
subject of the verbal phrase ob npocextvacav (“they did not worship”), yet it is still 
conceptually an object of the implied eldov (“I saw’’). Perhaps, since the gaverning etSov 
occurs only at the beginning of the verse and is omitted before the second and third 
objective clauses, it felt more natural for the author to use the nominative with a finite 
verb instead of an accusative form of éoti¢ with an accusative participial form of 
mpooxvvéw. 102 

In the light of all this, it is likely that oftwes introduces a distinct group.!03 

Classical Greek, intertestamental and apocalyptic Jewish writings, Philo, Josephus, 
and later Judaism typically viewed the “soul” (yuxt) as identical with human life or as 
distinct from it, so that it can exist apart from the body after death. The LXX and NT 
view the “soul” essentially as the essence of life, usually in association with the body 
but not always. !04 ea, a 

Webb suggests that the “souls” in 20:4 are disembodied saints who are subse- 
quently resurrected with bodies, and then sit on thrones.!05 While this is possible, it is 
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more plausible that the “souls” are those who are already sitting on the thrones in 20:4a, 
especially since sitting on thrones is mentioned first and the reference to “souls” appears 
to serve the purpose of identifying at Icast one group of those who sit. 

Webb also observes that when verbal or nominal forms of Cam are used by the 
LXX and NT in combination with yoyt, the usual resulting expression is either ‘‘souls 
lived” (about twenty-one times) or “living soul[s]” (about fourteen times), almost always 
with reference to physical life, not the immaterial life of the intermediate state.!06 The 
following qualifications must be made to this observation: (1) Many of these occurrences 
are in idiomatic expressions found in solemn requests or oaths (e.g., “‘as your soul lives” 
{nine times]; all in 1, 2, and 4 Kgdms.). (2) The rendering “living soul{s}” is better 
rendered “living creature[s]" and refers to nonhuman creatures of the animal world (so 
about thirteen times, mostly in Genesis 1, 2, and 9), except in Gen. 2:7 and | Cor. [5:45, 
which both refer to the creation of Adam. (3) Nine additional uses refer generally to 
physical human life (Gen. 19:19-20; 3 Kgdms. 21:32; Judith 7:27; Pss. 68[69]:33 [S]; 
118[119]:175; Prov. 3:22; Isa. 55:3; Jer. 45:17, 20). Hence, there are three ranges of 
meaning that this lexical combination has: as part of a figurative expression in solemn 
requests or oaths, to refer to non-human creatures, and to refer to the physical existence 
of humans. Rev. 20:4 is certainly not in a context of solemn oaths or references to the 
animal creation; further, none of the three ranges of meaning refers to physical resurrec- 
tion life, which is what Webb contends is the meaning in Rev. 20:4. In fact, Paul contrasts 
“life-giving spirit’ (as a reference to resurrection life) with ‘‘living soul’ (as an allusion 
to preresurrection life). In the light of Paul’s view of Gen. 2:7, it could be concluded that 
“living soul” could be inappropriate language in the NT community for the resurrection 
body, since resurrection life includes more than the merely physical existence of the old 
world. Furthermore, Webb acknowledges that “soul” in Rev. 20:4 refers to the immaterial 
soul of the intermediate state, which he then sees as becoming part of the physically 
resurrected body. Such a nonmaterial + material range of meaning for “soul” in the Caw 
+ wuy1| combination also finds no precedent in usage outside Revelation. The final 
question is, then, how the immediate context of Rev. 20:4 shapes the lexical combination 
(see further below on 20:5-6 for Icxical debate about terms for resurrection in vv 4-6). 

5-6 Verse 4 has affirmed that the saints’ exercise of judgment, coming 
to life, and reigning with Christ are effects of the binding of Satan in vv 1-3. 
Now these effects are interpreted further to be the “‘first resurrection” and its 
attendant blessing of identification as ‘‘priests,”’ protection from the ‘tsecond 
death,” and kingship. ‘Holy’ could refer to the believers’ holy priesthood,!07 
though more likely it is synonymous with the preceding ‘‘blessed” and pertains 
to the saints’ favored position, which here is their immunity to the second death 
and their identification as priests and kings. Their resurrection existence is why 
the second death “has no authority” over them. They have overcome any threat 
of the second death, which is to say that they have authority over it. 

This authority over the second death, or the result of this authority, is 
expressed in the phrase “they will be priests of . . . Christ and they will reign 
with him.” Their priestly status means that they serve in the presence of God, 
whereas those suffering the second death will be separated from God forever 
(see on 20:10, 14-15; 21:3, 7-8, 27; 22:14-15). Their position as kings demon- 
strates that they “will reign with Christ” and win victory forever over the second 
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death (cf. 2:10-11: 3:21). The statement in 22:5 that the saints’ reign ‘forever 
and ever”’ in eternity is a continuation of the reign begun during the millennial 
period and is not to be superimposed on 20:4-6 as if the two reigns were identical 
in time.!08 Just as the devil's captivity is limited to a thousand years, so the 
saints’ intermediate reign is limited, but it is followed by the consummate reign 
in eternity. !0 

The background for the dual office of priesthood and kingship is based 
not only on Exod. 19:6 (see above on 1:6; 5:10) but also on Isa. 61:6, which 
refers to the end-time restoration of God's people, when the entire nation “will 
be called the priests of the Lorp.”’!!0 The Targumic version of Isa. 61:3-6 adds 
that the whole nation will be not only priests but also ‘true princes” wearing 
“diadems.” Interestingly, Zech. 6:13 refers to a messianic figure who will “rule 
on his throne” and ‘‘will be a priest on his throne,” which may stand behind 
Christ’s dual role at points throughout Revelation, with which the saints are 
corporately identified; of particular relevance may be Targ. Isa. 22:21-25, which 
also explicitly attributes to Eliakim both ruling and priestly roles, and these roles 
of Eliakim in the Isaiah 22 passage are seen by Rev. 3:7 as an anticipatory 
analogue to Chnst’s roles. 

In 1:6 and and 5:10 saints have been said only to be “priests to God,”’ but 
now it is said that they will be “pricsts of God and of Christ.” This suggests 
that Christ is on a par with God, which is underscored elsewhere in the Apoc- 
alypse (e.g., 5:13-14; 7:9-17)1! 

As noted in the comments on v 1, the “thousand years” of Satan’s im- 
prisonment and the saints’ reign with Christ is often understood to commence 
with Christ’s final coming. so that the dead raised to life in v 4 begin to reign 
at the time of that coming and the ‘“‘rest of the dead”’ of v 5 ‘“‘come to life” at 
the completion of the millennial period. This view sometimes understands the 
period as a literal thousand years, though many view it as a figurative period 
during which people will reign on earth and not in heaven. Furthermore, this 
premillennial view interprets both the “coming to life” of the righteous in v 4 
and that of the ungodly in v 5 as literal physical resurrections, whereas historic 
amillennialism has understood the first resurrection as spiritual and the second 
as physical. 

One of the most substantial arguments in favor of the premillennial inter- 
pretation is based on the fact that the coming to life of “the rest of the dead” 
mentioned in v 5a is clearly a physical resurrection (on this all commentators 
apparently agree). If the physical resurrection of the wicked is described with 
“they came to life” (&{noav) and the identical word is used of the resurrection 
of the saints in v 4, then the resurrection in v 4 must also be a physical resur- 
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rection. An often-quoted dictum of Alford is appealed to in support of this: “If, 
in a passage where two resurrections are mentioned . . . [if] the first resurrection 
may be understood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, while the second means 
literal rising from the grave; —then there is an end of all significance in 
language, and Scripture is wiped out as a definite testimony to anything.” !12 
Mounce nates likewise that if ‘they came to life” in v 4 ‘‘means a spiritual 
resurrection . . . then we are faced with the problem of discovering within the 
context some persuasive reason to interpret the same verb differently within one 
concise unit. No such reason can be found.”!!3 

Study of the use of &vdotaots (“resurrection’’) is adduced in further 
support of the literal interpretation of the initial resurrection in v 4, which is 
formally called “the first resurrection” (} d&véataoig tf xpadtn) in vv 5-6. 
Avdotaotc appears forty-one times in the NT and refers to physical resurrection 
except in Luke 2:34 and John 11:25. It appears probable, then, that the term has 
a literal meaning in Rev. 20:5-6.!!4 According to this perspective, Caw (“‘live’’), 
found in both v 4 and v 5, should also be understood literally in the same way. 
Indeed, it can be found with the literal meaning both in Revelation and else- 
where. 

In contrast to this literal approach, it is important to recognize that dvaota- 
1, (‘‘resurrection’’) is found in Revelation only in 20:5-6. Moreover, the ordinal 
“first” (mp@toc) with “resurrection” occurs nowhere else in the OT or the NT. 
This is a hint that lexical study of words expressing the ideas of “‘first’’ and 
“second” needs to be conducted in order to comprehend the full meaning of 
“resurrection” in the present context (see below). In addition, Ca (‘‘live’’) has 
a more fluid of range of meaning in the Apocalypse and elsewhere (for the sense 
of physical resurrection outside Revelation cf. Matt. 9:18; Rom. 14:9; 2 Cor. 
13:4). In the Apocalypse it sometimes refers to physical resurrection (1:18; 2:8) 
or more generally to some form of physical existence (16:3; 19:20), but more 
often it has a figurative connotation of spiritual existence, especially with respect 
to God's attribute of timeless existence (six occurrences). In 3:1 the verb refers 
to spiritual life (and the uses in 7:17 and 13:14 are probably also figurative). 

But most striking is the observation that elsewhere in the NT dvéotaois 
and Cém (or the cognate noun Car}, “‘life’”) and synonyms are used interchange- 
ably of both spiritual and physical resurrection within the same immediate 
contexts. Rom. 6:4-13 reads: ‘‘just as Christ was raised from the dead . . . so 
also we should walk in newness of life. For if we have become united with the 
likeness of his death, certainly also we will be in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion. ... For if we have died with Christ, we believe that also we will live with 
him .. . but the life he [Christ] lives, he lives to God. So also you reckon 
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yourselves to be dead to sin but living to God in Christ Jesus . . . present 
yourselves to God as those alive from the dead” (cf. similarly Rom. 8:10-11). 
Likewise, John 5:24-29 has the following: ‘the one believing him who sent me 
has eternal life and does not come into judgment, but has passed from death into 
life... an hour comes and now is when the dead will hear the voice of the Son 
of God and those hearing will live. For just as the Father has /ife in himself, so 
also he has given the Son to have life in himself . . . an hour comes in which 
all those in the tombs will hear his voice, and they will come forth, those having 
done good deeds to a resurrection of life, those having practiced evil deeds to 
a resurrection of judgment.” 

These observations do not demonstrate that the same words are used in 
Rev. 20:4 and 6 of both spiritual and physical resurrection, but only that they 
can have that dual meaning elsewhere in the same context, which dilutes the 
main hermeneutical objection from Alford noted above. However, some com- 
mentators have observed that there are indications within 20:4-6 that the words 
do, in fact, have these interchangeable meanings; this view has been worked out 
most thoroughly by Kline,!!5 though he was anticipated by some earlier inter- 
preters (see below). The following analysis is a summary of Kline’s perspective. 

It is clear that ‘‘the second death” in v 6 is the spiritual death of the 
unrighteous, involving conscious, eternal suffering (see on 20:10, 14-15). On 
the other hand, the death of the righteous in v 4 (e.g., ‘‘the souls of those 
beheaded’’) is literal, physical death. Therefore, there is a first death of believers 
that is physical and different in nature from the second death of unbelievers, 
which is spiritual. If there are thus two different kinds of deaths, it is plausible 
that the corresponding resurrections would also differ. The resurrection of believ- 
ers is spiritual, whereas the resurrection of unbelievers is physical. The passage 
would then reflect the following chiasm: 


first physical death of saints ——————————— first spiritual resurrection of saints 
Reis ———— 
See ee a 
ee 
a“ SS 
pee ie 
en Ries: ; 
second physical resurrection of wicked ————— second spiritual death of wicked 


Ironically, the first physical death of saints translates them into the first spiritual 
resurrection in heaven, whereas the second physical resurrection translates the 
ungodly into the second spiritual death. 

This interpretation suits the thought of 20:6, since a first, eternal, spiritual 
resurrection is the minimal condition to prevent one from suffering a second, 
eternal, spiritual death. As the bodily resurrection of the wicked shows, bodily 
resurrection by itself does not provide protection against the second death. 

The qualitative distinction between the two resurrections is also suggested 
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by the antithesis between the ‘‘first”’ (old) creation and second (“‘new”’) creation 
in 21:1: the former was preconsummate or incomplete and the latter consummate 
or complete. Strikingly, 21:4-8 contains a formal antithesis between ‘‘the [first, 
physical] death” and ‘‘the second [spiritual] death.” Physical “death” is the 
focus of the clause “‘the first things have passed away” in 21:4 and is then 
contrasted with ‘‘the second [spiritual] death” (21:8), which is part of ‘“‘the new 
things” of the eternal new creation (21:5). 21:1 and 4 are clear allusions to Isa. 
65:16-17, where the same qualitative contrasts occur between the “first afflic- 
tion” or “former” earth and ‘‘a new heaven and a new earth.” Isa. 66:22 affirms 
that one of the qualitative differences is that “the new heaven and new earth” 
will “remain” forever, in contrast to the former, which passed away.!!6 

At least four possible objections can be lodged against this position.!!7 
First, the lack of any formal reference to a “first [physical] death” or to a ‘‘second 
[physical] resurrection” suggests that these concepts may not really be in mind. 
If so, then the supposed ironic antithesis would not be evident. But as noted 
already, the concepts are clearly implied in the text, and ch. 21 actually uses the 
language of “first” with physical death in antithesis to ‘second [spiritual] 
death.” 

Second, the idea that the ‘‘second death” is not literal but spiritual restricts 
the nature of that death too much. Does it not also include the physical existence 
of the resurrected reprobate? Further, if the ‘“second death” is taken as spiritual 
death, does not this mistakenly presuppose that those suffering it once possessed 
spiritual life? Those who understand the “‘second death”’ to be annihilation and 
not eternal, conscious torment would especially underscore the physical as well 
as the spiritual nature of the death. This would mean that there is less of an 
antithesis between the death in 20:4a and the death in 20:6b. 

But the exegesis of 14:10-11 above and what is to be seen in 20:10 
demonstrates the probability that the “‘second death” is primarily conscious 
suffering for eternity, which does not include physical destruction, though physi- 
cal suffering could be included. That the “second death” must logically presup- 
pose a first spiritual life is not a necessary deduction, especially if John’s 
intention is to express paradoxical or ironic relationships between the two lifes 
and the two deaths. Furthermore, elsewhere spiritual death does not presuppose 
a prior spiritual life (e.g., Eph. 2:1, 5; Col. 2:13). 

A third objection to the supposition of a first spiritual resurrection followed 
by a second physical resurrection is that it is inconsistent to maintain that the 
first resurrection in vv 4, 5b-6 fits the transitory preconsummation pattern of 
the “‘old-new’’/‘‘first-second”’ redemptive-historical antithesis, since this resur- 
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rection is supposed to be the beginning of a resurrection that endures for etemity. 
But the inconsistency is resolved by understanding that the intermediate state 
of the soul’s resurrection is, indeed, an incomplete state, since these souls await 
the final, consummated physical resurrection in the ncw heavens and earth. True, 
the soul’s condition of “‘life’* will continue forever, but it will not continue in a 
noncorporeal form.!!8 Further, even those souls translated into the immediate 
presence of God must wait for the redemptive-historical fulfillment of judgment 
before they can rest fully. 

A final objection to this version of the amillennial view is that the inter- 
mediate state is never called a “‘resurrection’’ elsewhere in the OT or NT. But 
this is not strictly true (see further below). !!9 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS SUPPORTING 
THIS ANALYSIS OF 20:4-6 


“First’—“Second” and “Old”’—“New” Antitheses 
Elsewhere in Biblical and Jewish Literature 


The preceding analysis is in line with similar “‘first-second” and “old-new” 
contrasts elsewhere, such as “first Adam” and “‘last Adam” in 1 Cor. 15:22, 
42-49 and “‘old (first) covenant” and ‘‘new (second) covenant” in Heb. 8:6-10:9. 
The first Adam had a perishable, inglorious body and brought death, whereas 
the last Adam had an imperishable and glorious body and brought eternal life. 
The first covenant was temporary and led to death (e.g., Heb. 8:13), while the 
second was eternal and led to life. Neither in Revelation nor in 1 Corinthians 
nor in Hebrews does “‘first’’ (np@toc) function as an ordinal in a counting of 
things that are identical in kind. 

Likewise Hag. 2:7-10 LXX says that after God “will shake the heaven 
and the earth,” he will make the glory of “‘the last” temple ‘more than the first” 
temple. In the same vein Test. Ben. 9:2 asserts that ‘‘the latter temple will exceed 
the former in glory.” In Isa. 43:18-19 and 65:16-17 mp@tog and mpdtepos stand 
in contrast to xo1vdc to refer to the “former” old creation, which will be replaced 
by a new, everlasting creation (cf. Isa. 65:19-22 and 66:22 for the eternal aspect). 

Similarly, 1QH 5(13).11-13, by partial allusion to Isa. 43:19, affirms, “they will 
recount your glory in all your dominion. ~. . . For you have caused them to see what 


118. See Michaels, ‘‘Response,” for other objections to Kline. and cf. Kline, “Reaffirma- 


tion,” for amplification of the above responses to Michaels. 
119. Kline’s view was anticipated by Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 359. Swete, Apocalypse, 
263 (followed by Prigent, Apocalypse, 312), and. to some extent, Summers, Life Beyond, 86-90. 


idem, “Revelation 20,” 181-82. 
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they have not known [by bringing to an end the] former [things] and by creating things 
that are new, by setting aside the former covenants and by [set]ting up that which will 
remain forever. For you are a God of etemity . . . and will be for ages without end.” 
Other texts employing the ‘‘former-latter”/“‘first-last” language with the same signifi- 
cance, especially with regard to the enduring temple of the new creation in contrast to 
the temporary temple of the old creation, are: CD (ms. A) 3.19: “He built for them a 
sure house in Israel such as did not exist from former times till now” (in contrast with 
“end of days” in 4.4); Jub. 1:27-29: “from the first creation until my sanctuary is built 
in their midst forever and ever” at the time of “the new creation”;!20 7 En. 14:15-16: 
“there was a second house, greater than the former . . . in every respect it so excelled 
in splendor and magnificence and extent”; / En. 90:28-29: “they folded up that old 
house... the Lord . . . brought a new house greater and loftier than the first, and set 
it up in the place of the first, which had been folded up: all its pillars were new, and 
its ornaments were new and larger than those of the first, the old one, which he had 
taken away”; and Tob. 14:4-5: “they will build a temple, but not like the first,” which 
was “bumed” (cf. Tob. 13:13-18). 


The Intermediate State in Relation to the Concept of 
“Resurrection” and to the Use of Cam and Cwm Elsewhere in 
Biblical and Jewish Literature 


Some contend that nowhere in biblical literature is translation into the inter- 
mediate state referred to as “resurrection’’ or of C&@ or Cat being used of 
such a state.!21 But if the above analysis of 20:4-6 is correct, it would be 
parallel with 2:10-11, where those persevering to death are given the reward 
of ‘the crown of life (Cwfjc),”’ which will prevent them from being “harmed 
by the second death.’’ Presumably, and plausibly, the reward of life com- 
mences at the point of death, so that the focus in 2:10-11 is on spiritual 
resurrection, which protects against spiritual death (though a later phase of 
physical resurrection at the parousia is included in the thought; see further 
on 2:10-11). 

The use of ‘‘life” for the intermediate heavenly state prior to physical 
resurrection can be found elsewhere in the NT and Jewish literature. 

In Luke 20:37-38 Jesus quotes Moses, referring to God as ‘“‘the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.”’ Jesus goes on: ‘‘He is not God of the 
dead but of the living, for all are living to him.” That God is in the present ‘the God 
of the dead’’ suggests that the patriarchs are living in the present since their deaths 
and prior to their physical resurrections and that God is now their God. Furthermore, 
the last clause utilizes the present tense of Cam (“live”), apparently to underscore the 
reality that, if God is God of all the believing dead, then “all [who have died in the 
faith] are [presently] living to [before] him.” This is confirmed by the fact that Jesus 
is arguing here against the Sadducees, ‘‘who say that there is no resurrection of the 
dead” (Luke 20:27). Josephus (Ant. 18.1.4; likewise War 2.8.14) says that the Sad- 
ducees not only denied bodily resurrection but also affirmed ‘‘that the soul perishes 
along with the body,” making Jesus’ words a polemic against both Sadducean 


120. Translation from O7P II, 54. 
121. So Ladd, “Historic Premillennial Response,” 190; Page, “Revelation 20,” 37. 
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beliefs.!22 If this is a correct understanding of Géw (“live”) in Luke 20:38, then 
avaotaois (“resurrection”) in vv 35-36 includes the idea of resurrection of the soul 
as well as of the body. 

1 Pet. 4:6 refers to people who, “though they are judged in the flesh as humans” 
(= physical death), “may live [Caw = live in the intermediate state] by the Spirit according 
to God’s will.” 123 

Jub. 23:27-31 speaks of the eternal bliss of the godly and figuratively refers to it 
as “one thousand years” when “they will... live in joy and. . . will rise up and see 
great peace . . . rejoice with joy forever and ever . . . and their bones will rest in the 
earth, and their spirits will have much joy.” This clearly speaks of a resurrection of the 
“spirit” !24 and is thus an astoundingly striking parallel with Rev. 20:4-6 as we have 
explained it above, except that Rev. 20:4-6 refers to a preconsummate period. 

Like Revelation 2 and 20, 4 Maccabees has the same ironic picture of translation 
to heavenly life through physical death with forms of Caw (“‘live’). By persevering in 
faith through suffering to death the Maccabean martyrs win “victory over death” (7:3), 
which is referred to as the beginning of ‘eternal life’ (17:12). Though they die physically, 
“to God they die not; for. . . they live to God” (7:18-19; so also 16:25), receive “immortal 
souls,” and are gathered together with the deceased patriarchs (13:17[16]; 18:23) in 
heaven (17:4-5). This ‘‘life” is termed “blessed” and is associated with being “crowned” 
(17:15-18). 4 Macc. 17:17-18 explicitly says that unbelievers “admired their [the mar- 
tyrs’} endurance, through which, also, they now stand beside the divine throne and live 
a blessed life’ (Caw is not used, but the cognate noun does occur in 17:12, which 
introduces the paragraph and is equated with “endurance’’). In striking similarity to Luke 
20:37-38, 4 Macc. 7:19 and 16:25 also affirm that ‘‘Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” together 
with other deceased saints, ‘“‘live to God” in the intermediate state (cf. 13:17[16]). The 
promise of “‘life’’ in 4 Maccabees probably also includes eventual physical resurrection. 
As in Rev. 20:4-6, 10, the reward of spiritual life is contrasted with the oppressing tyrant’s 
“eternal torment by fire” (4 Macc. 9:9; so also 10:11, 15; 12:12; 13:16-17[15-16]), which 
comes for ‘‘slaying God's servants” (12:11-12). 

2 Macc. 7:8-36 also refers to the martyrs’ reward as a “‘raising” (GviotnuL) to 
“eternal life’ and “resurrection to life” (&vaéotaoic elc Cwtv). This refers to the future 
physical resurrection, but also appears to include the existence of those who have died 
and have not yet been physically raised (those “who now have suffered a short pain, 
have fallen under God’s covenant of everlasting life’). At the Icast, 4 Maccabees applies 
the reward of physical resurrection in 2 Maccabees to the exalted heavenly state of 
deceased martyrs. 

Test. Abr, (recension A) 20:9-15 and Testament of Isaac 7:1 affirm that Abraham’s 
and Isaac’s souls were taken from their bodies by God or heavenly beings, who then 
“ascended” with the souls to ‘‘heaven” (so likewise Test. Abr. [recension B] 14:7), where 
they immediately began to enjoy “endless life” (Test. Abr.) or “the fulfillment of his 
covenant forever” (Testament of Isaac). In Testament of Isaac 8:5-6 the soul’s ascent to 
heaven is associated with ‘‘a millennial banquet,” which could allude to a literal thou- 
sand-year period in the future, though it may just as well refer to the time of the soul’s 
intermediate state or its final, eternal condition (see further below on literal and figurative 
understandings of the 1,000 years). A later text, 3 Enoch 44:7, develops the same tradition, 


122. So Hoekema, Bible und the Future, 233-34, see Marshall, Luke, 742-43, who acknow!- 
edges the possibility of the above analysis, and Ellis, Luke, 237, who agrees with Hoekema’s view 
of v 38. 

123. So Garlington, ‘Revelation 20:1-6,"" 27. 

124. Following Charles, Eschatology, 240. 
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with the seer seeing the souls of the three patriarchs, which had ‘ascended into heaven,” 
and their spiritual ascent is referred to as their having ‘‘bcen raised from their graves.” 

2 Bar. also can speak of “treasuries of souls” of saints, which God “preserves” 
and “sustains” until they are reunited with their bodies at the last resurrection (30: 1-3; 
21:9; 85:11-12) and which are again identified with “Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (21:23- 
24). 

Wis. 3:1-8 also attests clearly to the soul’s existence after death: ‘the souls of the 
righteous are in God’s hand. . . . In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die .. . but 
they are in peace... . God... tried them and received them as a bummed offering. .. . 
They will judge the nations and have dominion . . . and their Lord will reign forever.” 
So also 4 Ezra 7:75-101. 

Ignatius, in the early second century a.D., speaks of his imminent death in this 
way: ‘It is good to set [like the sun] on this world to God, so that / may rise to (avatet\w) 
him” (Romans 2:2). “But if I suffer [death], then I am a free man of Christ Jesus, and | 
will rise (avactricouar) free in him” (4:3). The same idea is found in / Clement 5:4, 7 
in reference to Peter and Paul. In the Acts of Andrew the apostle is quoted as saying 
“there has been allotted me this destiny: to depart out of the body and to live with the 
Lord, with whom I am even being crucified.” In the Acts of Paul the apostle proclaims: 
“if you behead me, this I will do: J will rise and appear to you that I am not dead but 
alive to my Lord Christ Jesus,” !25 


Further Considerations Suggesting That the Death of Christians 
Translates Them Immediately into a Condition of Spiritual 
Resurrection 


That believers’ physical death translates them directly into a state of spiritual 
resurrection is also indicated by Rev. 6:9-11, where saints are portrayed as 
“souls”’ without physical bodies under the heavenly altar and are told to “rest’’ 
a while until the full number of their fellow believers on earth also die. Though 
no word for “‘resurrection”’ or “life” is used, the concept is clearly there. 

For the “‘souls” of 20:4 to be spoken of as “coming to life’ or being 
“resurrected” after physical death could appear contradictory, since the soul 
does not die with the body, but lives on.!26 And since souls do not die, to speak 
of the souls here as being resurrected is merely to refer to a continuance of the 
soul's existence, which might be construed as not doing justice to the lexical 
range of the resurrection language employed.!27 But the use of Caw and &vaota- 
Oic to indicate translation of the soul to a higher state of life in heaven through 
physical death appears to fall within a legitimate range of use, especially to 
connote the figurative picture of ironic victory in a context of persecution and 
earthly defeat (cf. the 4 Maccabees parallels above). Though the Christian’s 
body appears defeated by the curse of death, at that moment the soul is blessed 
by rising into God’s immediate presence. The ascent of the soul can be conceived 


125. Acts of Andrew in the first edition of NTA II (1965). 421, 385. Acts of Paul in the revised 
edition of NTA II, 262. 


126. Cf. M. Stuart. Apocalypse II, 360, 474. 
127. Diisterdieck, Revelation, 473 (editorial comment); Kik, Revelation Twenty, 4, 54. 
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of as a “resurrection” because it is an escalated stage of the spiritual resurrection, 
as well as of kingship and priesthood, that has already taken place in human 
life.128 

The metaphorical picture is that of a soul leaving an earthly body and 
ascending to heaven, where a more intense condition of blessedness is experi- 
enced. This is similar to Phil. 1:21, 23: ‘to die is gain .. . to depart and be with 
Christ . . . is very much better”’ (cf. also 2 Cor. 5:8: “‘we .. . prefer rather to be 
absent from the body and at home with the Lord’’), To call such a translation a 
“resurrection” is appropriate because the souls thus enter a higher state of 
blessedness than before, experiencing the immediate presence of God and Christ 
(6:9-11; 7:14-17), so that the saints’ role as kings and priests becomes intensified; 
their labor of perseverance on earth is successfully accomplished so that they 
can “rest” (6:11; 14:13), and have greater assurance of vindication (see on 6:11; 
cf. 19:8) and of protection from ‘‘the second death.” The transition of the soul 
from earthly to heavenly existence can also be termed “‘coming out from the 
great tribulation” (7:14). 

Others also see the parallel with 6:9-11 but argue that a literal millennial 
reign on earth is a special reward to the suffering saints of ch. 6. The problem 
with this is that the ‘‘life’’ they have already in heaven is a special reward, as 
indicated by the “robes” bestowed on them and the exhortation to “rest’’ in 
6:11 and the reference in 14:13 to their “rest” after death. The final reward of 
these exalted saints is the climactic judgment of their persecutors at the end of 
history (see on 8:3-5; 14:18; 19:14), which has already been set in motion by 
Christ’s defeat of Satan (20:1-3) and the initial punishment of his agents 
throughout history (see on 9:13; 16:6-7). 


The Relation of the Preceding Analysis to the Notion That the 
Resurrection Life of Believers in 20:4-6 is Spiritual Regeneration 


The classical Augustinian perspective is that the resurrection life of believers in 
20:4-6 is spiritual regeneration and, therefore, that believers both on earth and 
in heaven are included (City of God 20.7-10). This is also the view of some 
postmillennialists!2? and could be based on the fact that the “‘blessedness” of 
“having a part in the first resurrection” includes people being made “priests” 
and kings (‘they will reign”), which 1:6 and 5:9-10 affirm occurs during 
believers’ life on earth before death, as a result of Christ’s redemptive work on 


their behalf. 
Therefore, the coming to life in 20:4b and the priestly kingship of 20:6 


128. For the kingly and priestly notions here sce Vanhoye, Old Testament Priests and the 


New Priests, 300-301. , 
129. E.g., Kik, Eschatology of Victory, 5-12. 33-57, N. Shepherd, ‘Revelation 20°’, Page, 
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refer, it is thought, to the regeneration of Christians, which commences on earth. 
This would mean that the regenerative ‘‘coming to life and reigning” in v 4c 
temporally precedes and issues in the faithful witness and the rejection of the 
beast in v 4b, which, in turn, is what causes the saints to be “beheaded” in 
v 4a.!30 This understanding of the text demands that the three clauses be read 
in a temporal order opposite to what appears most natural: v 4a speaks of those 
killed, v 4b parenthetically describes why they were killed, and v 4c tells what 
happened to them after they were killed. The view also assumes that there is 
only one group, not two, described in v 4. Also, if this position were correct, 
one would expect the relative adjective oftwec (‘‘those who’’) to precede v 4c 
as it does v 4b. 

While the Augustinian view is possible, the overall analysis so far points 
to the probability that only deceased believers are in mind. Regeneration only 
on earth would be no solution to physical death, but a reward of heavenly 
spiritual life would be a good remedy, as a consequence and seal of regeneration 
expressed in faithful witness. But that those pictured in heaven also are called 
“priests” and “kings” shows that such heavenly existence is a continuation of 
the regal priestly existence already begun on earth (according to 1:6 and 5:10, 
on which see). Therefore, translation from physical death to spiritual life in 
heaven should not be seen as a spiritual resurrection distinct from regeneration 
on earth but as a continuation and escalation of regenerate existence in heaven, 
since regeneration elsewhere is viewed as spiritual resurrection (e.g., see above 
on John 5:24-29; Rom. 6:4-13). This understanding of the Augustinian view 
may be compatible with Kline’s position, since regeneration could be seen as 
the preconsummate phase pointing to the consummate literal resurrection. 


The Fourfold Ending of Revelation 


The broader fourfold ending of Revelation reflects the ending of Ezekiel 37-48: 
resurrection of God’s people (Rev. 20:4a; Ezek. 37:1-14), messianic kingdom 
(Rev. 20:4b-6; Ezek. 37:15-28), final battle against Gog and Magog (Rev. 
20:7-10; Ezekiel 38-39), and final vision of the new temple and new Jerusalem 
(21:1-22:5; Ezekiel 40-48).!3! In the light of the structural parallelism, the word 
éCnoav (‘they came to life’) in Rev. 20:4 is to be seen as an echo of Ezek. 
37:10, where the very same verb (€Cnoav) is used (so also Ezek. 37:6, 14, though 
using a future tense form). If the parallelism is intentional, it supports the idea 
that Rev. 20:4-6 speaks of a spiritual resurrection, since the resurrection in 
Ezekiel 36-37 is also spiritual, or at least metaphorical!2 in picturing Israel’s 


130. R. F. White, ‘Death and First Resurrection.” 
131. See Lust, “Final Events,” 179, for references to those observing the pattern. 


132. For a similar point see Feuillet, Apocalypse, 121; Britsch, Offenbarung II, 340: R. F. 
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coming restoration from Babylonian captivity as a resurrection. Indeed, as is 
clearly the case in Ezekiel 37, it is possible that the vision in Rev. 20:4-6 is a 
picture of deceased saints being bodily resurrected but that this picture is to be 
interpreted symbolically as referring to spiritual resurrection.!33 This approach 
would be a partial answer to the literalist objection that a bodily resurrection 
must be envisioned. The Ezekiel prophecy is universalized and applied to the 
church. This is pointed to by the fact that “priests,” “kingdom,” and “reigning” 
in 20:4-6 are allusions to Exod. 19:6 and Dan. 7:27, which originally referred 
to the nation of Israel and which have already been applied to the church in 
Rev. 1:6, 9 and 5:9-10. Our overall analysis so far of 20:1-6 also favors an 
application to the church and not to ethnic Israel. 

Ezek. 37:10 has already been used figuratively in 11:11 of the church’s continued 
existence, vindication, and release from the world’s captivity into the immediate presence 
of God. Like Ezekiel 37, Hos. 6:2(3) LXX uses resurrection terminology figuratively of 
Israel's restoration from captivity: dvaotynodpe@a xai Cnodpeda (“we will anise and 
live’’). There, as here in Rev. 20:4-6, the same root words are used in synonymous 
parallelism. The figurative uses in Ezekiel 37 and Hosea 6 are significant because in Rev. 
6:9-10 and 7:14-17 saints are seen entering the blessed state of heaven after coming out 
of the afflictions of the world. which in both passages are described with OT portrayals 
of Israe!’s affliction in captivity. Hence, plausibly also in Revelation 20 the exalted saints 
are viewed as latter-day Israel being restored, or figuratively resurrected, into the imme- 
diate presence of God out from captivity by the world. However, Fiorenza says that even 
if John does allude to Ezekiel 37, he conceives of the resurrection as literal, according 
to the pattern of the same wording in Rev. 2:8 and the Christian tradition behind it.!34 

Some Jewish writings also saw Ezek. 37:10 and Hos. 6:2 as prophesying a literal 
resurrection of dead bodies at the end of history (Ezek. 37:10 in Tanhuma Gen. 7.1; Sib. 
Or, 2.221-24: 4.181-82; Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 33; so also Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 
5.15.1; various parts of the Ezek. 37:1-14 vision in Pesikta Rabbati 1.6, Midr. Rab. Gen. 
14.5: Midr. Rab. Lev. 14.9; Midr. Rab. Deut. 7.6; Hos. 6:2 in Targ. Hos. 6:2; Midr. Rab. 
Gen. 56.1; Midr. Rab. Deut. 7.6; Midr Rab. Esth. 9.2; Jerusalem Talmud Berakoth 5:2 
and Taanith 1:1"8; Sifre Deut., Piska 329: Tana de-be Elivyahu Rabbah, p. 29; for the 
same view of Ezek. 37:5 see Jerusalem Talmud Sheqalim 3:3! and Shabbath 1:31). 


The Idea That Biblical Literature Elsewhere Affirms Only One 
Physical Resurrection, at the End of the Age 


The above understanding of vv 4-6 is consistent with the view reflected else- 
where in the OT and NT that there will be only one physical resurrection, which 
will occur at the conclusion of history (Isa. 26:19-21; Dan. 12:2; John 5:28-29; 
Acts 24:15; 2 Thess. 1:7-10; cf. John 6:39-40, 44, 54; so also / En. 51:1 ff.; 
4 Ezra 7:32; 14:35; 2 Bar. 42:8; Sib. Or. 4.179-82; pseudo-Philo 3:10). This final 
resurrection will be mentioned again in 20:12-15, which includes the physical 
resurrection of the saints along with the unrighteous. 20:5a mentions only the 


133. So similarly Pieters. Lamb, Woman and Dragon, 293-94, 320, though without reference 
to Ezekiel 37; cf. similarly Gry, Le millénarisme, 60. 
134. Priester fiir Gott, 318. 
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physical resurrection of the wicked to stress that they do not share in the first, 
spiritual resurrection. In the light of 20:12-15, and the consensus of biblical 
testimony elsewhere, the physical resurrection of unbelievers in 20:5a should 
be seen as part of the general physical resurrection of all humanity at the end 
of the age, which, therefore, implicitly includes the physical resurrection of 
saints. 

Therefore, the premillennial affirmation of two physical resurrections, one 
at the beginning and the other at the end of the millennium, is inconsistent with 
the biblical view elsewhere. 


Does “First Resurrection” Allude to Christ’s Resurrection as well 
as to the Believer’s Resurrection? 


The “‘first resurrection” in v 6 may refer to Christ’s own resurrection, in which 
believers share during life and after death, the latter being the focus of the 
passage.!35 This would be consistent with the repeated assertions that the saints 
“will reign with Christ” (vv 4, 6) and “will be priests . . . of Christ’’ (v 6). 
Elsewhere in the NT believers are spiritually identified with Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, though most of these passages refer to believers still living on earth (see 
references above; e.g., Col. 1:18; 3:1-3). J. A. Hughes, for example, contends 
that Christ’s resurrection as ‘‘first-fruits” in 1 Cor. 15:16-49 imparts not only 
future resurrection of the body but also spiritual life for deceased saints pres- 
ently. !36 

Chnist’s resurrection results in his identification as ‘first’? (Col. 1:18), 
“firstbom” (Col. 1:18; Rev. 1:5), “beginning” (Rev. 3:14), and “‘firstfruits’’ (1 Cor. 
15:20). Especially crucial is the reference to “firstborn” in Rev. 1:5 (interpreted as 
“beginning” in 3:14), which has the effect of making the saints “a kingdom and 
priests” (1:6) because they are corporately positioned ‘in Jesus” (so 1:9). Simi- 
larly, in 5:6-10 not only Christ’s death but also his resurrection has the effect of 
making believers ‘‘a kingdom and pnests’’ so that ‘‘they reign on the earth.” 
Likewise in 20:6 one of the effects of ‘‘having a part in the first resurrection” is 
that saints ‘will be priests . . . and will reign.’’ Christ is called “first” in 1:17 and 
2:8 because he has “come to life” again (cf. also 22:13). The reference in 2:8 
provides the ground for the persecuted followers of Jesus to receive ‘‘a crown of 
life” after physical death and to be protected from the ‘second death.”” These 
parallels to 20:4-6 are too close to be coincidental but imply that the ‘first 
Tesurrection” is Christ’s resurrection, with which saints are spiritually identified 
(Heb. 12:23 is comparable: “‘the church of the firstborm, who are enrolled in the 


135. Cf. P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 213-16, though he deemphasizes the spiritual aspect of 


the heavenly saints’ resurrection existence: idem, “First Resurrection”; Interpreting Prophecy, 
119-22. 
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heavens’’). The blessed rest resulting from death “in the Lord” (14:13) is consistent 
with the idea that 20:6 refers to a blessing on deceased saints of “having a share 
[spiritually] in the first resurrection” of Christ. They can begin to rest in a 
significant manner because they cannot ever be harmed by physical death or, 
especially, by “the second [spiritual] death.” 

The Psalmist cries out ‘“‘you are my hope, my portion in the land of the living. ... 
Bring my soul out of prison” (Ps. 141[142]:6[5}, 8[7]), and “the Lord is the portion of 
my inheritance . . . my flesh will dwell in hope because you will not leave my soul in 
Hades, neither will you give your holy one to see corruption” (Ps. 15[16]:5, 9-10). The 
linking of pépoc (“part’’) with “life” or the idea of resurrection in these psalms is striking 
in ee with Rev. 20:6, especially since Psalm 16 is applied to Christ’s resurrection 
in Acts 2. 


Is “Inaugurated Eschatology” Related to the Notion of Kingship 
in 20:4-6? 


Some contend that nowhere else in Revelation do saints begin to inherit the 
eschatological promises to the conquerors found in the letters to the churches, 
but that such promises will be fulfilled only at Christ’s final parousia.!37 But 
the saints’ inaugurated reception of such end-time promises, especially at the 
time of death and heavenly exaltation, is observable in earlier sections of Rev- 
elation (chs. 1-5 in general, particularly 1:6, 9; 5:10; 2:10 in relation to 3:11 
and 4:4, 10; then 3:4-5, 21 in relation to 4:4 and 6:11; then 2:17 in relation to 
3:20; then 6:11 and 14:13 in relation to 7:15-17 and 21:4, though 7:15-17 could 
be a merged picture of already and not yet) and at least allows for the possibility 
of seeing Rev. 20:4-6 as an inaugurated end-time reign of saints with Christ (for 
references see following excursus). : 

If the above conclusions for Rev. 20:4-6 are generally correct, they would nullify 
the reasons given by Elliott for his contention that v 6 does not allude to Exod. 19:6, as 
did Rev. 1:6 and 5:10: he primarily argues that in 20:6 the kingdom is promised only to 
martyrs and not the whole church and that the kingdom is only a future millennial hope 
and not a present possession.!38 

V 5a (‘The rest of the dead did not come to life . . .”) is omitted by several good 
mss. because it was abrupt and seemed out of place or, more likely, because a copyist’s 
eye skipped from é&tn (“years”) at the end of v 4 to the following Em (& 2030 2053 
2062 2377; so also M sy Vic Bea). ; 

J. A. Hughes argues that &xp1 (“until”) in v 5a focuses only on a reality during 
the millennium and does not suggest a change after the millennium, so that the thought 
is that ‘‘the rest of the dead” (= the ‘‘spiritually unregenerate”) experienced resurrection 
life neither during the thousand years nor after it. In contrast to the living in v 4, the 
“dead” of v 5a remain under the power of the second death (v 6) both during and after 
the millennium. Hughes believes that this supports the idea that both the resurrection in 
vy 4 and the “dead” of v 5a are purely spiritual realities.!99 While possible, the use of 


137. E.g., Mealy, Thousand Years, 31-32, 82-84, 216-19. 


138. Elect and Holy, 116-18. 
139. J. A. Hughes, “Revelation 20:4-6," 301-2. So also Kik, Revelation Twenty, 53-54. 
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&ypi with the aorist subjunctive elsewhere in the book (7:3; 15:8) and in the context 
(20:3) points to a change after the thousand years, so that in light of 20:13-15 it is probable 
that the bodily resurrection of the wicked is envisioned.!40 

Alexandrinus has present tense Bacttevovow (“they reign”) instead of the future 
tense, which reflects an early (fifth-century) inaugurated understanding of the reign (that 
this is not an unintentional error is evident from the same present tense reading also by 
Alexandrinus in 5:10). The reading of A is followed by 2062 (thirteenth-century) and 
1948.14! Possibly scribes changed an original future tense to the present to conform to 
the clear ‘“‘already-and-not-yet” aspect of the kingdom and priesthood in 1:6 and 5:10 
(on which see) or to conform to the same inaugurated idea read into the aorist 
éPaoctvevouv (“they began to reign”) in 20:4, though that is best taken as a proleptic 
aorist with the sense of a Hebrew prophetic perfect.!42 For the rationale of alteration of 
past, present, and future tenses in 20:4-6 see on 7:16-17. 

Various Jewish traditions held that the Messiah would come at the end of history 
to establish a kingdom on the present earth before the climactic destruction of the world 
and the creation of new heavens and a new earth. The period of the interim messianic 
reign ranges from forty years to seven thousand years (see below). The widespread 
existence of such an interim earthly reign in Jewish tradition has questionable bearing 
on Revelation 20,43 since the Gospels and Paul argue against an exclusively earthly 
concept of the messianic rule (e.g., Matthew 13) and see an unexpected inaugurated 
spiritual form of suck rule. But an intermediate spiritual reign may be the Christianized 
equivalent of the intermediate earthly Jewish view. Some contend that an interim, earthly, 
messianic reign has precedent in 1 Cor. 15:23-24.144 

Some contend that the predominant view of the earliest Fathers was premillen- 
nial,!45 but other analyses of the second- to fifth-century figures have demonstrated 
that there were mixed views of the millennium from the beginning of the second 
century, that though premillennialism was extensive it was not dominant, that it had 
orthodox opponents, and that it never found credal expression.!46 The earliest pur- 
ported references to a literal premillennial view are in a reference to John’s Apocalypse 
from Justin Martyr (Dialogue 81; cf. possibly, but unclearly, Hippolytus, Commentary 
on Daniel 2.4-5; Antichrist 65) and a reference to Papias from Eusebius (H.E. 3.39.11- 
12), 147 

A theological problem with the premillennial view is that it means that resurrected 
believers with glorified, newly created bodies would be living in the old creation with 


140. Cf. J. S. Deere, ‘‘Premillennialism,” 68-69. 

141. 2062 is ranked by Aland and Aland, Text of New Testament, 158, together with ms. A 
as a category | ms.; for listing of the variants see Hoskier, Text of Apocalypse Il, 556. 

142. Cf. Elliott, Elect and Holy, 115. 

143. Against J. S. Deere, ““Premillennialism,’’ 59-60. 

144. E.g., Rissi, Time and History, 120-21; Ladd, “Rev. 20,” 171; but against this see Hill, 
“1 Corinthians 15:20-28”; Page, ‘Revelation 20,” 39-40, 

145. E.g., Mounce, Revelation, 358; A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Revelation,” 578; Daniélou, Theology 
of Jewish Christianity, 378-96; Crutchfield, ‘John and Asia Minor as a Source for Premillennialism”; 
and esp. Bietenhard, ‘Millennial Hope.” 

146. See Kromminga, Millennium; Hill, Regnum Caelorum; and the brief overview in 
Pieters, Lamb, Woman and Dragon, 292-327. For other sources containing overviews of millennial 
interpretation in church history see the lists in Feuillet, Apocalypse, 117-18, and Gourgues, ‘‘Thou- 
sand- Year Reign,” 677. 

147. See further Daniélou, Theology of Jewish Christianity, 378-404; on the problem of 


adducing passages from Hippolytus as a witness to early premillennialism see Hill, Regnum 
Caelorum, 111-20. 
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people with corruptible bodies, many of whom will become unbelievers at the end of the 
millennium. !48 The response that the incorruptible Christ dwelled with people who had 
coruptible bodies for forty days after his resurrection!49 is interesting but not fully 
satisfying. 150 

The most unusual and unconvincing of the millennial views is that of Corsini, !5! 
who holds that the millennium occurred during the OT period, when OT saints ruled in 
heaven. Hofbauer and others affirm generally that Christ and the saints will rule invisibly 
al a future time preceding the end of history. 152 


IS “ONE THOUSAND YEARS” LITERAL OR FIGURATIVE? 


Some understand all of vv 4-6 as forecasting a literal fulfillment of OT prophecies of a 
literal, earthly messianic reign (e.g., Psalm 2; Isa. 2:1-4; 4:1-6; 11:1-16; Jer. 23:5-8; Ezek. 
37:24-28, Ezekiel 40-48; Daniel 2 and 7; Zechariah 14), Consequently, a literal herme- 
neutical approach also demands taking the millennial period literally.!53 But such a 
hermeneutical perspective is debated, since many contend that NT authors sometimes 
understand fulfillment of the OT in the NT nonliterally.!54 Furthermore, many OT 
prophecies could be viewed as having literal fulfillment in a newly created cosmos instead 
of in a millennium in the old cosmos.!55 

Walvoord argues that the one thousand years is literal since John mentions it both 
in the vision (vv 4-5) and in the interpretation of the vision (v 6; actually vv 5-6 compose 
the interpretative comment).!56 But this view assumes that figures of speech cannot be 
used in interpretative comments. Indeed, in the interpretative comment on v 3 in v 7 the 
figurative word “prison” is found (so also cf. ‘‘firstfruits” in 14:4, etc.). Buchanan also 
takes the number literally.!5? 

Some contend that the number is used only literally, whether in quantitative or 
temporal designations.!58 Walvoord says that since all the other numbers in Revelation 
are literal, the thousand years must be also.!59 But the programmatic use of onuaive 
(“signify”) in 1:1 with reference to the whole book encourages the reader to expect a 
predominance of symbolic over literal language, including references to numbers (see on 
1:1). Contrary to assertions otherwise, the number one thousand can be used figuratively. 
Indeed, multiples of a thousand have already been so used (see on 5:11; 7:4-9; 9:16; 


148. So also Hengstenberg, Revelation I, 358. 

149. Feinberg, Millennialism, 319, Ladd, Revelation, 268. 

150. For additional problems with the postmillennial, historic premillennial, and esp. dis- 
pensational approaches see Hoekema, Bible and the Future, 173-222, whose discussion of amillen- 
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14:1), as they are also in 21:16 (see also on 11:3; 12:6; and 14:20, where yvA1dc with 
other numbers is likely figurative). 

Webb contends that the one thousand years is figurative and refers to saints 
physically reigning on the earth for a long time, since the thousand years stands in contrast 
to a “short time” in 20:3.!60 Assuming the correctness of this conclusion, Webb argues 
that an amillennial perspective would have to view 20:3-6 as expressing a delayed or 
postponed coming of Christ, which would be in virtual irreconcilable tension with the 
imminent expectation of the parousia elsewhere in the book (e.g., 6:10-11). It is certainly 
possible that the figurative significance of the number is that of a “long time,” and, if 
s0, it would stand in tension with other imminence passages in the book. But this would 
not be fatal to an amillennial view, since other NT passages could be understood as 
expressing a delay before Christ's coming and as thus standing in tension with imminence 
texts in their own contexts (Matt. 25:5 vs. 24:36-44; cf. also Luke 12:41-48; 19:11-13),161 

On the other hand, that the thousand years represents mainly the notion of a long 
time is not necessarily the case, since the “short time” appears to refer to an extremely 
brief transitional period directly following the millennium and immediately preceding 
the consummation. Indeed, 3:10 and 17:12 refer to the transitional period as “‘the hour” 
or “one hour.” Therefore, the thousand years could represent a figurative year in contrast 
to a few days or months of the “‘short time.” What time period is being contrasted with 
the “‘short time” depends on the actual duration of the “short time.” Therefore, on an 
inaugurated millennial or amillennial reading, 20:3-6 does not necessarily express a clear 
concept of a delay of the parousia. The primary point of the thousand years is probably 
not a figurative reference to a long ime but the thematic idea of the ultimate victory of 
Christians who have suffered. This is consistent with the use of other large numbers in 
the Apocalypse: the largeness of the number figuratively connotes some theme. For 
example, the length, width, and height of the walls of the new Jcrusalem are each fifteen 
hundred miles (“twelve thousand stadia”); the idea is not that of physical immensity but 
of the completeness of God's people, who are the city (see on 21:12-16, 18-20). The 
height of the city’s wall, 144 cubits, indicates nol a very high wall but the absolute 
security of God’s people in the new creation (see on 21:17-20). On the other hand, large 
numbers elsewhere in Revelation can have the figurative idea of a very large group (e.g., 
5:11; 9:16). Context must decide in each case. 

One thousand is used often as both a literal temporal and a nontemporal indicator 
in the OT and NT (nontemporal figurative uses in Deut. 1:10-11; 32:30; Josh. 23:10; Job 
9:3; 33:23; Pss. 68:17; 50:10; Cant. 4:4; Isa. 7:23; 30:17; 60:22 LXX; Dan. 7:10; Amos 
5:3; temporal figurative uses in Deut. 7:9; Ps. 84:10; Eccl. 6:6; 7:28; Jub. 30:20). 
Especially noteworthy is 1 Chron. 16:15-17 (= Ps. 105:8-10), where God’s ‘‘covenant 
forever” and his ‘everlasting covenant” are equated with “‘the word that he commanded 
to a thousand generations.” Whether “‘a thousand years” in Ps. 90:4 and 2 Pet. 3:8 is 
literal or figurative is debated, though the latter is probable, as attested by early Jewish 
interpretation of Ps. 90:4: Sir. 18:9-11 substitutes “‘a few years” for the “thousand years’’ 
of Psalm 90, while 2 Bar..48:12-13 and pseudo-Philo 19:13a respectively substitute 
“hours .. . and days” and “this age [reading seculum instead of celum, “heaven’’].” 
Likewise figurative is CD (ms. A) 7.5-6 (“the covenant of God is assurance that they 
will live for a thousand generations [= eternal life]"”) and 4QpPs* 2.1 (‘‘the converts of 
the desert who will live for a thousand generations . . . [and to them will belong all the 
glory]... forever”). 

There are numerous Jewish traditions about the nature and length of the future 
messianic reign. Some speculated that there would be no messianic reign at all, while 


160. Webb, “Revelation 20,” 26-29. 
161. See further Hoekema, Bible and Future, 109-28. 
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others proposed periods of an intermediate reign from 40 to 365,000 years. Only two 
rabbis calculate the period to be one thousand years: R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (ca. 90 A.D., 
cited in Midr. Pss. 90.17) is the earliest, though he probably leamed the thousand-year 
reign from earlier rabbinic tradition; later is R. Eliezer (= b. Jose the Galilean, cited in 
Pesikta Rabbati 1, cf. b. Sanhedrin 97a, where a 1,000-year reign is taken as implied by 
the teaching of R. Kattina).!62 Samaritan tradition also held to a thousand-year messianic 
reign.!63 Other estimates are 60, 70, 100, 365, 400, 600, 2,000, 4,000, and 7,000 years 
(see the surveys of rabbinic views in b. Sanhedrin 97a-b, 99a; Midr. Ps. 90.17; Pesikta 
Rabbati 1, though some see the latter as estimating the time leading up to the coming of 
the Messiah). All these figures may have been thought of as reckonings of literal years, 
but all are also multiples of ten and thus possibly figurative for completeness. 365 and 
365,000 are presumably intensifications of the 365-day cycle of the year and thus likewise 
potentially figurative for annual completeness. Charles contends that in all Jewish views 
of an intermediate messianic reign, the reign was understood as taking place on a literal 
earth, and that John had the same view. !64 

The thousand-year period in Jub. 23:27-30 is clearly figurative for the complete 
perfection of the eternal time of blessing for God’s people: “The days will begin to grow 
many and increase among those people until their days become one thousand years, anda 
greater number of years than before is the number of the days. And there will be no old 
man. ... And they will complete all their days and live in peace and joy .. . and rejoice with 
joy forever and ever.” The number one thousand is derived from Jub. 4:29-30, which alludes 
to Isa. 65:22 LXX (“the days of my people will be as the days of the tree of life; they will 
long enjoy the fruits of their labors’): “Adam died . . . he lacked seventy years of one 
thousand years: for one thousand years are as one day [Ps. 90:4] in the testimony of the 
heavens, and therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge: ‘On the day you eat 
of it you will dic.’ For this reason he did not complete the years of this day; for he died during 
it.” Jubilees understands that the ideal life of the probationary period (‘‘day”) in Eden should 
have been one thousand years (so also Midr. Rab. Gen. 19.8; Midr. Rab. Num. 5.4; Midr. Ps. 
25.8 on the basis of Psalm 90). The Jubilees text concludes that the future messianic reign 
must achieve what Adam did not because Adam did not live one thousand years, because 
Isa. 65:22 prophesied that the messianic age will last as long as the ideal meant for the first 
paradise (likewise Test. Levi 18:8-13), and because of Ps. 90:4 (the Jubilees tradition of the 
ideal millennial span of the first paradise is reflected in Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 5.23:2). 
At least in part, Jub, 23:27-30 was influenced to conceive of this millennium figuratively 
by the Psalm 90 formula, whereas early church fathers like J ustin Martyr (Dialogue 81) used 
the same reasoning to formulate a literal premillennial perspective (cf. likewise Hippolytus, 
Commentary on Daniel 2.4-6, and possibly Methodius, Banquets of the Ten Virgins 9.1; 
Extracts from the Work on Things Created 9, though they may reflect a similar line of 
interpretation as in Barnabas 15 or perhaps Irenaeus). !65 

In J Enoch, in a context similar to Jubilees 23, it is said that the evil spirits and 
reprobates will ‘“‘be bound . . . to the end of all generations . . . and then all the righteous 
escape, and they will live till they beget thousands of children and all their days of their 
youth and their old age they will complete in peace” (/ En. 10:14-17). Both Jubilees and 
I Enoch picture the saints “completing” their days of blessedness for eternity (cf. further 
] En. 10:22). I Enoch has this happening during the time that the evil spirits are ‘‘bound.” 


162. So SB LI, 826-27; cf. b. Sukkoth 28a. 


163. See Bailey, ‘‘Temporary Messianic Reign,” 179-80. 
164. Charles, Revelation II, 184-85. Likewise Webb, ‘Revelation 20,” 32-33, who argues 


that since Rev. 20:1-3 and 20:7-9 take place on earth, 20:4-6 probably also takes place on earth. 
165. See further Daniélou, Theology of Jewish Christianity, 390-96, upon which discussion 
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On the basis that “a thousand years is like one day” (Ps. 90:4), 2 En. 25-33 appeals 
to the seven days of creation in Genesis 1 and affirms that history will follow the same 
sevenfold pattern, the consequent reckoning of the historical age being seven thousand years 
and a following “eighth day,” referring apparently thus to eternity.!6 In connection with 
the same tradition Barnabas 15 reckons that history will last six thousand years, at the 
conclusion of which “‘the Lord will bring all things to an end, for a day with him signifies 
a thousand years .. . in six thousand years everything will come to an end .. . but the Sabbath 
[of the last thousand years] that I have made, in which, when I have set all things at rest, I 
will make the beginning of the eighth day, which is the beginning of another world.” The 
sabbath of the last thousand years merges into the etemity of the eighth day, “in which Jesus 
rose from the dead.” The last thousand years is figurative for the saints’ eternal rest, and the 
eighth day of Christ’s resurrection becomes figurative, not mercly for eternity, but for the 
age of the saints’ resurrection, which commences eternal rejoicing.!®7 Irenaeus, Adversus 
Haereses 5.28.3 and 5.33-36 may follow the same line of thought as Barnabas 15, though 
his view seems inconsistent, and the consensus is that he was a premillennialist. 

Testament of Isaac 6-8 speaks of a “millennial banquet’ (6:13, 22; 8:6), which 
possibly is to be enjoyed by departed souls beginning when they die. This is suggested 
by the fact that at death these souls inherit “the kingdom of heaven” (6:22; 7:2; 8:5), 
which appears to be synonymous with “the millennial banquet” in 8:6. In fact, when 
Isaac’s soul went to heaven, he experienced “‘the fulfillment of his covenant forever” 
(7:2). Alternatively, and perhaps more plausibly, the millennium could be the final eternal 
bliss, which is to begin at some future eschatological time when souls will “celebrate 

. . in the everlasting light in the kingdom.”’ This text fits better into a view that the 
millennium refers to the soul’s bliss after death or into a conception akin to that of 
Barnabas 15 rather than conforming to a typical premillennial belief. 

Apoc. Elijah 5:36-39 may represent premillennial thought, though it could reflect 
a similar theological tendency as Barnabas 15, as suggested by word order and the 
possible equation of eternity with the millennium: “On that day . . . he [Christ] will bum 
the earth. He will spend a thousand years on it. . . he will create a new earth... . He 
will rule with his saints . . . while they are always with the angels and are with Christ 
for a thousand years.” “Day” followed by “thousand years’’ could echo the Psalm 90 
formula.!68 But Justin, Dialogue 80-81, clearly testifies to a classic form of early 
premillennialism while acknowledging that “‘many who belong to the pure and pious 
faith, and are true Christians” disagree with his view. 

The millennium of Revelation 20 could be associated broadly with the early 
rabbinic tradition of a thousand-year reign,!©9 and especially the tradition reflected in 
Jubilees, 2 Enoch, and Barnabas. If so, it would not be a literal one thousand years but 
would represent a long epoch, the last epoch of world history.!7° Fiorenza sees the 
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tradition in Jubilees, 2 Enoch, and Barnabas as influential and argues for a thematic 
rather than temporal understanding of the thousand years, viewing it as emphasizing 
end-time rule by Christ and his saints. Fiorenza understands 22:5 as also referring to the 
millennial reign, but as an eternal reign.!7! On the other hand, the thousand years of 
Revelation are not equivalent with eternity as in Jubilees 23 or Barnabas. 

The three elements of the binding of evil heavenly beings, the messianic reign, 
and a thousand-year epoch are found together nowhere in Jewish writings outside Rev. 
20:1-6, These elements have been combined to indicate that Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion have inaugurated both the binding of Satan and the era of the saints’ Teign with 
Christ.'72 If the reign in 20:4-6 has been influenced by the general Jewish idea of an 
intermediate reign on earth, then the intermediate period is now the church age and the 
reign takes place in heaven, though 1:6 and 5:10 show that it also takes place on earth 
among those who are regenerate. 


SATAN WILL BE RELEASED TO DECEIVE THE NATIONS 
AGAIN, SO THAT THEY WILL ATTEMPT TO ANNIHILATE 
THE CHURCH (20:7-10) 


7 After emphasizing that the initial judgment of Satan (vv 1-3) resulted in the 
blessing of life for God’s people (vv 4-6), John now, in contrast, underscores in 
vw 7-15 the final judgment of “the second death” for Satan and all his allies. 
At the conclusion of v 3 it was forecast that Satan would be “‘loosed”’ from the 
abyss at the conclusion of the thousand years. The assurance that this forecast 
will be fulfilled is now given. The “abyss” of vv 1-3 is now called a “‘prison”’ 
to highlight the fact that the sphere in which the devil resides during the thousand 
years means that he is restrained in some significant manner, though not in every 


way (see above on vv 1-3).!73 

Verse 7a can be translated as an indefinite future temporal clause:!74 “whenever 
(Stav) the thousand years should be completed.” This would be expected if the thousand 
years were symbolic and an indeterminate period instead of literal.!75 But it is possible 
to translate 6tav as ‘‘when.” !76 Presumably scribes replaced btav teAeo@H (‘‘when[ever| 
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it should be completed”) with eto. (“‘after’’) in order to clarify the indefiniteness (so 
2030 mK), The subjunctive teAeo67 (“it should be completed”) in v 3b may enforce the 
idea of an indeterminate period.!77 

8 The particular manner in which the devil has been restrained is reit- 


erated from v 3. He has been restrained from “deceiving the nations,” but now 
is permitted to resume his deceiving activities. This includes not merely blinding 
people to the truth but also, and especially, causing them to assemble together 
1o annihilate the community of God’s people on earth, as v 9 makes clear. 

The people deceived are from throughout the earth. ‘“The four comers of 
the earth” does not refer to remote parts of the world, where the underworld 
supposedly manifests itself!78 or where the exits of the underworld are lo- 
cated.!79 It is, rather, a Semitic way of referring to the cntire earth, a synecdoche 
in which the part is put for the whole, as in Isa. 11:12 and Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 
18; Ezek. 7:2 (= the entire land of Israel; see on Rev. 7:1; cf. Ezek. 37:9; Dan. 
7:2). The note of universality may be highlighted by the variant mavto (“‘all’’) 
before ‘‘the nations” in part of the ms. tradition (RK 2053°™ 2062°°™ pc syPh), 
which may represent early interpretative tradition. 

The assembly of these forces against God’s people is seen as a fulfillment 
of the prophecy in Ezekiel 38-39 of ‘“‘Gog and Magog” and the nations “‘gather- 
ing for war’’ against Israel. John’s language of the nations being “gathered 
together” is derived from Ezek. 38:2-8 and 39:2, together with Zechariah 12-14 
and Zephaniah 3, which also stand behind the parallel phrases in Rev. 16:14 and 
19:19. All these OT texts foretell that God will gather the nations together in 
Israel for the final war of history (see further on 16:14 and 19:19). Against this 
background, the definite article before “war” (rév méAeuov) in 16:14; 19:19; 
and 20:8 may be an article of previous reference, referring not only to the OT 
prophecy of the final battle, but also back to the Apocalypse’s initial anarthrous 
description of the last battle in 11:7. 

Ezekiel distinguishes ““Gog and Magog” from the other nations of the earth 
who ally with them (38:2-7, 15, 22; 39:4). But now ‘Gog and Magog” are 
figuratively equated with all “‘the nations.’ Moreover, ‘“Gog and Magog” and their 
allies come ‘‘out of the remote parts of the north” in Ezekiel (38:6, 15), whereas 
now they come from throughout the whole earth, “the four comers of the earth” 
(though Ethiopia and Put, in the south, are also among the allies in Ezek. 38:5).!80 
This universalization of the Ezekiel prophecy suggests that oppressed Israel in 
Ezekiel 38-39 is also universalized, and in fact it becomes equivalent in Rev. 20:9 
to “the camp of the saints and the beloved city,”’ which is to be understood as the 
church throughout the earth. The same universalization occurs in 16:12, 14, where 
“the kings from the east’’ are interpreted as “the kings of the whole inhabited 
earth,”’ which further identifies the two passages as dealing with the same events 


177. So also Mulholland, Revelation, 308. 

178. Against, e.g., Rissi, Future of the World, 35-36. 
179. Mealy, Thousand Years, 127-30. 

180. So also Farrer, Revelation, 207-8. 
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(see on 16:12-16). 1QM 11.15-16 and 4QIsa also universalize Ezekiel’s prophecy 
by placing “Gog and Magog” after “the nations,” apparently equating them as in 
Rev. 20:8. It is also possible that John refers to all the invading nations mentioned 
and implied in Ezekiel 38-39 as ‘‘Gog and Magog” because he understood that 
nation as heading up and representing the others, including Put and Ethiopia, who 
were not north of the land of Israel. Such a viewpoint may be supported by Ezek. 
38:14, 16, 18 and 39:1, 6, 11, which refer to Gog or Magog as the main invader 
who would attack and suffer defeat (note also 38:7: “prepare yourself [Gog], you 
and all your companies’’). Nevertheless, there still may be some degree of 
universalization here in the Apocalypse, since the nations in Ezekiel 38-39 appear 
to come only from, at most, two major directions, while in Rev. 20:8 they proceed 
from all four points of the compass. 18! 

John has already recorded the fulfillment of the same Ezekiel prophecy 
in 16:14-16 and 19:17-21. The three appearances of the prophecy do not desig- 
nate three separate fulfillments or three different analogical uses of the prophecy 
but the same fulfillment narrated in three separate contexts (see on 16:14 and 
19:19 for textual companions and other possible OT backgrounds). As noted, 
this is evidence of recapitulation between 16:14; 19:19; and 20:8 (see also the 
introductory comments on 20:1 -3).182 

That the ‘“‘number”’ of the nations assembled are “‘as the sand of the sea” 
underscores their innumerability and the overwhelming odds in their favor 
against the saints. Josh. 11:4; Judg. 7:12; and 1 Sam. 13:5 use the same metaphor 
for the multitudinous forces of the nations arrayed to fight against Israel at 
various times. These hordes in Rev. 20:8 could be understood as the ghostly 
dead together with demonic forces,'83 or only the demonic,!*4 especially in view 
of 16:13-14.!85 Interestingly, some see the oppressors as including physically 
resurrected unbelievers together with demonic beings.!8© Accordingly, v 8 is 


181. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 207-8, who has observed that both Rev. 16:12, 14 and 20:8 give 
a universal interpretation of Ezekicl’s portrayal of an attack from the Northeast, which has sparked 
my comments along virtually identical lines in this paragraph. 

On the other hand. D. I. Block, “Gog and Magog in Ezckiel’s Eschatological Vision,” 99-100. 
102, has argued quite plausibly that Ezekiel 38 elicits “‘the impression that the entire world is ganging 
up on Israel” for four reasons: (1) the names cited in 38:2-9 refer to peoples living at the fringes of 
Israel's geographical awareness; (2) the total number of allies coming against Israel amounts to 
seven, a number thal is prominent in the Gog oracle and that symbolizes completeness; (3) there is 
a merismic pattem in which four nations represent the northernmost part of the world from Israel’s 
perspective (Meshech, Tubal, Gomer. and Beth Togarmah), and three nations represent the South 
(Paras, Cush, and Put); (4) the nations cited in 38:13 represent those who control the trade routes 
of the world, from the eastern extreme to the western extreme (though it is not clear whether or not 
these are allies joining in the attack against Israel). 
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taken as referring to the ‘‘second resurrection” or as the bodily resurrection of 
“the rest of the dead [who] did not come to life until the thousand years was 
finished” (v 5).18? 

Similarly, others also identify the besiegers of vv 8-9 with the rest of the 
dead in v 5a, but view the resurrection there as symbolic of a final resurgence 
of evil, involving only unbelieving human hordes.!88 On both views the resur- 
rection mentioned later in 20:12-13 is not to be identified with either the first 
or the second resurrection, which are both limited, but with the final general 
resurrection of both believers and unbelievers. Interestingly, Carroll and Pieters 
argue for a symbolic resurrection in 20:4, Sb-6 on the basis of their discernment 
of a symbolic resurrection in vv 5a and wv 8-9. 

But the multitudes here are not demonic forces but antagonistic peoples 
throughout the earth, primarily because they are identified as “nations,” which 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse always refers to humans (e.g., 19:15).!89 The 
demonic beings of ch. 16 are not synonymous with the nations but are the 
instrumentality through which the devil gathers together the nations for the final 
assault against God and his people. It is possible to identify this resurgence of 
evil with the resurrection of “‘the rest of the dead” in v Sa, so that ‘“‘the release 
of Satan and the resurrection of unrepentant humanity”’ are placed “precisely 
on top of one another in time.”’!90 However, it is not consistent with the rest of 
Scripture and biblical tradition to speak of three resurrections, a first (vv 4, 5b, 
6), a second (v 5a, v 8), and a third, final resurrection (vv 12-13). 

To say that 20:7-8 must be equivalent to 20:5a may be to insist on an overly precise 
time scheme: the precision demands that if at the end of the thousand years Satan will 
be loosed (v 3b) and if at the end of the same period the rest of the dead are to rise (v Sa), 
then vv 7-8 must fulfill v 5a, since vv 7-8 record the first events to happen after the 
millennium, namely Satan’s and the nations’ rebellion. As noted above, according to most 
traditional millennial views the resurrection in v Sa is identified with 20:11-15, which is 
seen to occur at the end of the thousand years, immediately after the final rebellion in vv 
7-9. The rebellion is portrayed as very brief so that the directly following judgment can 
with general accuracy be seen as also coming at the end of the thousand years. Therefore, 
according to the consensus view, even though what is narrated in 20:11-15 comes after 
the events of 20:7-9, the former can still legitimately be said to happen after the thousand 
years are over. It is a logical fallacy to think that this could not be the case.!9! 

In Sib. Or 3.319 “Gog and Magog” are identified with the people “that are in the 
midst of the rivers of Ethiopia,” probably Ethiopians allied with Antiochus in his per- 
secution of Judea.!92 Josephus, Ant. 1.6.1, identifies Magog with the Scythians from 
north of the Black Sea. Gog is also identified as Edom (= Rome in Pesikta Rabbati 17.8; 
Midr. Rab. Gen. 98.2; cf. Targ. Ezek. 39:16), and possibly as the Assyrian king Senna- 
cherib (Midr. Rab. Cant. 4.8 §3; b. Sanhedrin 94a), as well as the foreign power threat- 


187. So Gill, Revelation, 863; U. Smith, Prophecies, 748; Mealy, Thousand Years, 120-42. 
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ening Israel at the time of Amos (Amos 7:1 LXX).!93 The “Gentiles” and “the kings of 
the earth” whom Psalm 2 prophesies will oppose “the Lord” and “his Messiah” are 
typically identified or equated with Gog and Magog in Jewish literature (for references 
see on 19:19 and add b. Abodah Zarah 3b; b. Berakoth 7b; 10a; for the apparent equation 
with the end-time nations in general without allusion to Psalm 2 see also Jarg. Cant. 8.4, 
7-8; Midr. Pss. 17.10; Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.17; Midr. Rab. Lev. 30.5; Midr. Sifre Num. 
76). Gog and Magog are sometimes identified not with the nations who oppose Israel at 
the end but, as in Ezekiel 38-39, as those who gather other nations to fight (e.g., Targ. 
agree 10; Midr. Pss. 118.12-13; Tanna debe Eliyyahu Rabbah, pp. 5 and 25; cf. Midr. 
ss. 8.8). 

“Meshech and Tubal,” over which Ezek. 38:2 says Gog is prince, are Hebrew 
names for peoples of eastern Anatolia.!9+ “Gog” probably has its ultimate source in 
Gyges (or Gugu), a king of Lydia in the seventh century B.c. Magog” may be from 
Assyrian ma(t) gugu, “land of Gog.” !95 These names have nothing to do historically 
with the contemporary cities of Moscow and Tobolsk.!96 The names probably became 
proverbial in Judaism, though not necessarily in isolation from their original context in 
Ezekiel, and applicable to any ternfying force threatening God’s people (much as we 
may today call an evil despot another “‘Hitler”).!97 Neither does “Rosh” in Ezek. 38:3 
refer to ‘“Russia”’ on the basis of sound or etymology but is best translated there as “chief” 
(or “prince”’), as it is hundreds of times elsewhere in the OT.198 

Indeed, in Rev. 20:8 Gog and Magog do not refer to an individual nation from the 
north distinguished from other nations and consisting of countable troops. Rather, as 
could even be implicit in Ezekiel itself, they are now equated with al] “the nations” from 
every point of the compass and have uncountable hosts.!9 Therefore, Gog and Magog 
cannot be identified with any specific nation of the twentieth century like Russia. 

Josh. 11:4-5 LXX similarly portrays Israel’s enemies: “they and their kings with 
them went forth, as the sand of the sea in multitude . . . and all the kings assembled in 
person ... and encamped . . . to make war with Israel.” Likewise | Sam. (= 1 Kgdms.) 
13:5: ‘‘And the Philistines gather together to war (ouvéryovtat el¢ m6AepL0v) with Israel 
and come up upon (&vafaive + én{) Israel... people as the sand by the seashore for 
multitude; and they come up (&vaBaive) and encamp” (cf. Josh. 9:2; 2 Sam. [= 2 
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Kgdms.} 17:11-13). The accounts of these attacks early in Israel’s history may have helped 
shape the accounts of the attack at the end of Israel's history in Ezekiel 38-39 (see on 
Rev. 16:14 and 19:19 for the Ezekiel and Zechariah parallels). In similar fashion these 
OT accounts could also well be included in the background of Rev. 20:8-9 and function 
analogically, if not typologically. 

9 The allusions to Ezekiel continue in vv 9-10. Ezekiel provides the 


unique parallel of the multitudinous, end-time enemy (38:15, 22) that will 
“ascend upon the land” (Ezek. 38:11, 16 [avaBaive); 39:2; Targ. Ezek. 38:9) 
and be judged by fire from heaven (39:6) and by “‘fire and brimstone” (38:22). 
Some LXX versions of Ezek. 38:11 even refer to the whole land of Israel as a 
“city” that is to be attacked: “I [Gog] will ascend upon (GvoPaive + ent)... 
those who inhabit a city land [modtc yn, ms. 198]”’ (one Latin version [La*] 
reads only civitatem). Rev. 20:9 reads comparably: “they ascended upon the 
breadth [or width] of the earth and surrounded . . . the city” (avéBnoav ént 10 
TAATOG Tis rig Xai ExdxAevoay . . . Thy TOAtV). 

In its attack against Israel Babylon was described as “going forth on 
the plain of the earth in order to inherit tabernacles not his own” (Hab. 1:6 
LXX; a variant in the LXX text [ms. 544] likens the Babylonians to “‘de- 
mons,” which would fit with the view of Kraft and Rissi; see above on 20:8; 
cf. Judith 2:20-21 with Rev. 20:8-9). The same wording is drawn on here in 
the Apocalypse to depict the end-time foe’s attack against the saints. The OT 
episode foreshadows the eschatological event. Since in Dan. 12:2 LXX 
“breadth of the earth” (t@ mActet tig yij¢) refers to an area throughout the 
earth (where all deceased humanity lies), it is plausible that the same world- 
wide meaning attaches to the nearly identical phrase in Rev. 20:9, especially 
in light of the parallel in 11:7-10 (on which see) and the following identifi- 
cation of the “‘camp of the saints and the beloved city’’ as the church scattered 
throughout the earth.290 

In the OT “camp” was often used of the wilderness encampment of 
Israelite tribes around the tabernacle (esp. in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy). People in the camp had to be ritually clean because of God’s 
presence residing there (e.g., Num. 5:1-4; 31:19).20! Most comparable among 
OT texts is Deut. 23:14: ‘Because the Lorn your God walks in the midst of 
your camp to deliver you and to defeat your enemies before you, your camp 
must be holy.”” The Qumran War Scroll projects Israe!’s wilderness encampment 
into the time preceding the end of history, referring to the ‘‘camps of his saints”’ 
where the “‘bliss of God” dwells at the end time, when the enemy attempts to 
destroy the camp of true Israel, the Qumran community in the wildemess. But 
“God overthrows all the sons of darkness .. . and destroyed them” (1QM 3.5-9). 
Likewise, 1QM 10.1-8 says that God ‘will be in the midst of” Israel’s “camp” 
so that ‘when the battle comes to pass in your land against the enemy who 
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Oppresses you .. . you will be remembered before your God and will be saved 
from your enemies.”’202 

The Pentateuch encampment imagery is applied in Rev. 20:9 as at Qumran, 
except now to the church at the conclusion of history. That the camp here is the 
church and not Israelites is apparent from the fuller designation ‘camp of the 
saints.” “Saints” (plural of &ytoc), a typical name for Israelites in the OT, refers 
throughout the Apocalypse to believers in general, Gentile and Jewish Christians 
together (thirteen occurrences; see esp. 5:8-9; 13:7-10; 14:12). The church is 
now and will be the true Israel in the midst of whose camp God’s presence 
tabernacles. This is a picture similar to that in 12:6 and 12:14, where descriptions 
of Israel’s wilderness experiences are likewise applied to the church. 

The “camp of the saints”’ is equated with ‘‘the beloved city,” which further 
identifies the oppressed community of 20:9 as the church. 3:12 has said that all 
believers, Jewish and Gentile, who ‘‘overcome” will be identified with ‘‘the 
name of the city of God. . . the new Jerusalem, which descends from heaven 
from God.” There are twelve references to the same ‘“‘city”’ in chs. 21-22 in the 
description of the end-time community of believers. “Holy city, Jerusalem, 
descending from God” in 21:2 and 10 are clear verbatim parallels to 3:12. That 
the wall and foundation of the city in ch. 21 have wnitten on them respectively 
the names of the Israelite tribes and the names of the Apostles reveals the 
multinational composition of the new people of God, as do the reference to the 
“nations” ” participation in the city in 21:24-26 and 22:2 and the all-inclusive 
reference to cosmopolitan inhabitants of the city in 22:14, 19. 

Instead of ‘‘beloved city” the Bohairic version reads here ‘‘new city” and 
the Ethiopic “‘holy city,”23 both early attempts to identify the city here with 
the “holy city” in the new heavens and earth in 21:2. This is consistent with 
the above discussion, which implies that the “city” of persecuted saints of 20:9 
is the inauguration of the new creation that is composed of the community of 
faith and that finds its consummation in 21:2ff. This is in line with the inaugu- 
rated reality of the heavenly “Jerusalem” in Gal. 4:26 and Heb. 12:22. 

The attacking nations will be destroyed by God before they can annihilate 
the saints: ‘fire descended from heaven and consumed them.” This follows the 
pattern of Ezekiel’s prophecy, where Israel’s enemy is destroyed by fire (cf. 
Targ. Pal. Num. 11:26, where Magog is destroyed by fire, also in allusion to 
Ezekiel 39; similarly in 1QM 11.16-17 God ‘“‘will battle against them [“Gog’’] 
from heaven above”’). 

The actual wording of the fiery defeat is drawn from 2 Kgs. 1:10-14, which 
describes God’s deliverance of Elijah from the armies of the ungodly king 
Ahaziah. The citation is not surprising in the light of Rev. 11:5, where the same 
allusion occurs with reference to the church’s prophetic judgment role. The 
context is similar, since 11:7 has a parallel version of the attack in 20:8-9. But 
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in 11:5 the fire is figurative for a preconsummation judgment, whereas here in 
20:9 it refers figuratively to the final judgment at the close of history. The fire 
is probably not to be taken literally, but regardless, the point is that God will 
deliver his people by judging their enemies. 

“The beloved city” may echo Ps. 87:2-3: “The Lorp loves the gates of Zion... 
[the] city of God” (cf. also Ps. 122:6; Isa. 66:10; Zeph. 3:14-17). If so, this would 
strengthen further the identification of “the beloved city” with the church universal, since 
the psalm affirms that Gentiles who are truly God’s people are considered to have been 
“bor” in Zion. Note also “beloved city” in Sir. 24:11. 

In the context of a prayer for deliverance from oppression by enemies the Psalmist 
says that God “has made marvelous his loving kindness . . . in a besieged city” (Ps. 
31:21). Note also the parallel in 1 Macc. 10:77-80: the enemy of Israel “with a great 
host... . drew forth into the plain . . . they surrounded his camp” (cf. 1 Macc. 3:57-59). 
Cf. similarly Sib. Or. 3.663-69, 690-91, alluding to Ezekiel 38-39, as well as 7 En. 56:5-8. 
Sib. Or. 5.420 refers to the end-time city as “‘the city that God loved.” which remains 
after the ungodly cities of the earth have been burned, this city is established at “the last 
time of the saints”’ (5.432). 

Some mss. add “from God” to ‘from heaven” (2 051 2030 2329 M lat sy?) 
to bring the text closer to 2 Kgs. 1:12: “the fire from God from heaven came down and 
consumed him.” Then a scribe copying from a ms. with the secondary addition uninten- 
tionally omitted ‘from heaven” (P 1854 vg™s).204 

The general truth of Ps. 11:4-6 could also be echoed in Rev. 20:9: “the Lorp’s 
throne is in heaven. .. . On the wicked he will rain coals of fire; fire and brimstone and 
buming wind will be the portion of their cup.” 

10 The devil is again highlighted as the one who deceived the nations 
{o attack the saints. His deceiving activities are mentioned again to show that 
he will undergo judgment because of such deception. He will be “‘cast into the 
Jake of fire and brimstone, where also the beast and false prophet [supply “‘are”’ 
or “will be cast’’]” (see on 14:10 for the OT background of “fire and brim- 
stone’’). The devil is cast into the fire together with or immediately after his 
two fiendish allies. The probability that 20:7-10 is a recapitulation of 19:17-21 
makes unlikely the supposition that he is cast into the fire ages after his Satanic 
cohorts have gone into the fire at the end of ch. 19. Some think that for 20:10 
to recapitulate the events associated with the demise of the beast and false 
prophet we would need more explicit language, something like “After the battle 
of Gog and Magog, Satan was thrown into the lake of fire along with the beast 
and false prophet.’’95 But this is not a necessary expectation, especially since 
the style of recapitulations in the OT prophetic literature is not characterized by 
such explicitness, nor are the recapitulations elsewhere in Revelation so char- 
acterized. 


The Satanic trinity “will be tonnented day and night forever and ever’’ 
(cf. Test, Jud. 25:3: “Beliar . . . will be cast into the fire forever’’). This wording 
is best taken to mean that they will not be annihilated but will suffer torment 


204. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 765, believes the variant reading ‘from God from 
heaven”’ has been influcnced by the phrase ‘from heaven from God” in 21:2, 10. 
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that will endure endlessly for eternity (for further argument see on 14:10-11). 
Some contend that the beast’s and false prophet's judgment is not eternal torment 
but only the absolute end to persecuting institutions. This is based on the idea 
that they are not personal beings but personifications of oppressive institu- 
tions.20 The difficulty with this view of the beast’s and false prophet’s destiny 
is that it involves a logical fallacy. Institutions are composed of people, so what 
an institution suffers, that also the people composing the institution will suffer 
(for the individual-corporate definition of the beast and the false prophet see on 
ch. 13; see further below). 

But it could be argued that institutions can arise from, and generate, a 
blindness or false consciousness that can be personified. ‘‘Eternal torment” of such 
a personification would be a metaphor for ils permanent removal, as well as implying 
torment of those identified with it — in contrast to the blessedness of those set free 
from the institution. In this light, the main point would be only a general notion of 
an annihilating judgment for individuals identified with the ungodly institutions of 
the beast and false prophet. Accordingly, to understand the judgment as involving 
eternal torment might be to take the figurative language too literally. 

Nevertheless, that individuals are more directly in mind and not merely 
implied is evident from the following considerations. If the people of God can 
be referred to as a ‘‘city” that will be secure forever (21:2-4), so oppressing 
unbelievers can be called, or at least included in the image of, “the beast and 
the false prophet,” who will suffer forever. There is no basis for concluding that 
the language of endless torment applied to the devil, the beast, and the false 
prophet could mean just that, endless torment, for the devil as an individual 
being but annihilation for the beast and the false prophet (note “they will be 
tormented” in v 10b). Indeed, 14:10-11 and 20:15 demonstrate that unbelieving 
individuals also suffer the eternal torment of fire. In fact, 20:15 and 21:8 affirm 
explicitly that all unbelieving people will suffer the punishment of “the lake of 
fire,” the very same “lake of fire’’ into which the devil, the false prophet, and 
the beast will be thrown (so D. A. Carson, The Gagging of God |Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1996], 527-28). ‘‘Fire and brimstone” appears in 14:10-11 in the 
description of the suffering of humans, which further identifies 20:10 with an 
eternal, ongoing punishment of personal beings. Matt. 25:41 corroborates this: 
“Depart from me, accursed ones, into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels’’ (note that the angels arc also personal beings). 

The “lake of fire” in Rev. 20:10 is not literal since Satan (along with his 
angels) is a spiritual being. The “fire” is a punishment that is not physical but 
spiritual in nature.?07 “The beast and the false prophet” are not literal but 
figurative for unbelieving institutions composed of people. Even “day and 
night’’ is not literal but figurative for the idea of the unceasing nature of the 
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torment (see on 14:11). Strictly speaking, even the expression “‘they will be 
tormented forever and ever’ is figurative: eic tovc ai@vac tov aidvov literally 
can be rendered ‘‘unto the ages of the ages’; at the least, the phrase figuratively 
connotes a very long time. The context here and in the whole Apocalypse must 
determine whether this is a limited time or an unending period, and both indicate 
clearly that the expression refers to an unending period (God’s eternal reign in 
11:15; the eternal power and glory of God in 1:6; 5:13; 7:12; the eternal life of 
God in 4:9-10; 10:6; 15:7 or of Christ in 1:18). In particular, the use of the same 
temporal expression for the saints’ unending reign in 22:5 must mean that the 
phrase in 20:10 refers to an unending period. 

The “torment” here is conscious suffering, especially spiritual and psy- 
chological suffering (see further on 14:10-11). That this is a real, ongoing 
suffering for those represented by the images of “beast and false prophet” is 
apparent, since the same expression of eternal punishment applies to the in- 
dividual devil in this verse and since virtually the same expression is applied to 
the individual followers of the beast in 14:10-11. 

There is no verb with the phrase ‘‘where also the beast and false prophet.” 
Premillennialists typically argue that the beast and false prophet will have been 
in the lake of fire for a thousand years before the devil is cast there. But all 
three can be seen as thrown into the fire at the same time whether the elided 
verb is ‘‘are cast” or ‘“‘were cast’’ (the latter of which would be identical to the 
preceding verb in regard to the devil). That the episodes are simultaneous or 
directly follow one another is borne out by our overall analysis of ch. 20 so far, 
together with the use of ‘“‘the lake of fire” in 19:20 (the beast and false prophet), 
here (the devil), and in 20:14-15 and 21:8, where the lake of fire is called “‘the 
second death,”’ that is, the final, etemal punishment, which begins at the time 
of the consummate destruction and re-creation of the cosmos (so 20:10-15; 
21:1-8). Though ‘“‘lake of fire” does not appear in 14:10-11, there is virtually 
unanimous agreement that the portrayal there also refers to the same consummate 
punishment because of its similar wording, especially in comparison with 20:10: 
“tormented with fire and brimstone . . . forever and ever. . . day and night.” 
The first death (= physical death) occurs until the present cosmos is destroyed. 
All unbelievers suffering the first death are held in the sphere of “death and 
Hades,” which is a temporary, preconsummate holding tank to be finally re- 
placed by the permanent, consummate “lake of fire,” which is “the second 
death” (see on 20:14). The “second death” cannot begin until all have died the 
first physical death. On any millennial view the first death will cease at the 
annihilation and renovation of the creation. 

Therefore, it is probable that the punishment of the beast and false prophet 
in “the lake of fire’’ (19:20) is the eternal, consummate judgment and occurs at 
the same time as the eternal, consummate punishment of the devil (20:10) and 
of unbelievers (14:10-11), the latter of which happens after the millennium has 
ended. They all begin to suffer “the second death” together. 

If the punishment in 19:20 were taken as occurring long before that in 
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14:10-11; 20:10, 14-15; and 21:8, then one would expect preconsummation 
language such as “the beast and false prophet were cast into ‘death and Hades’” 
(or, e.g., “cast them into Tartarus and committed them to pits of darkness, 
reserved for judgment,” as in 2 Pet. 2:4; so also Jude 6).208 

The literal translation of v 10 is: “‘and the devil, the one deceiving them, was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where also the beast and false prophet. . . .” The elided verb 
at the end has been understood as “were” or ‘‘are” on the assumption that the beast and the 
prophet preceded the dragon into the lake of fire (so KJV, RSV, NRSV, NASB). But elision 
of the third person plural of eivon is unusual.209 The more usual form of elision is omission 
of a form of a preceding unelided verb. In this light, a better translation would be “where 
also the beast and false prophet were thrown.” Plupertect “had been thrown” (NIV, similarly 
NEB) is not precisely parallel to the preceding aorist and gives the impression of a sequence 
of “throwing.” Supplying an aorist?!9 is most natural. though it leaves unanswered whether 
the devil is judged after the beast and the false prophet. Indeed, that question cannot be 
answered by how the ellipsis is filled. Interestingly, the Douay version renders 20:9-10 
“... where both the beast and the false prophet shall be tormented. . . .” This is possible, 
but if “shall be tormented” goes with “the beast and false prophet,” the xoct preceding the 
verb needs to be rendered explicitly as “also.” 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT WILL OCCUR AT THE END OF 
COSMIC HISTORY: ALL PEOPLE WILL BE RESURRECTED 
AND JUDGED ACCORDING TO THEIR WORKS, AND THE 
GUILTY WILL BE CONSIGNED TO ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 
(20:11-15) 


11 The vision of ‘ta great white throne and one sitting on it” harks back to 4:2 
and 5:7, where God was pictured “sitting on a throne”’ in allusion primarily to 
Dan. 7:9 and Ezek. 1:26-28. Both there and here Daniel 7 is the focus, since the 
“opening of books”’ from Dan. 7:10, as well as other allusions to Daniel, directly 
follow in the two contexts. The scene in chs. 4—5 referred to the inaugurated 
reign of God through Christ, part of which is expressed through preconsummate 
judgments against the unbelieving world. The scene is repeated here to signify 
the consummate judgment, to which all previous judgments pointed and which 
is the climax of them all. Presumably God is the one sitting on the throne, since 
it is “tthe Ancient of Days” who sits on the throne in Dan. 7:9, and the one 
seated on the throne throughout Revelation is God (e.g., chs. 4-5; 19:4; 21:5; 
cf. Rom. 14:10).2!! But it would not be problematic for Jesus to be the one 
seated on the throne (in light of such texts as Rev. 22:1-3; Matt. 25:31ff.; John 
§:22; Acts 17:31; 2 Cor. 5:10; 2 Tim. 4:1). Regardless of who is sitting on the 
throne, both God and Christ execute the last judgment (so also in Sib. Or 


208. For the shifts in tenses in 20:10 from future to past and back again to future see on 
7:16-17; 18:11; and 19:13-14; cf. S. Thompson. Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, 47-49. 

209. BDF §128; Steinmann, ‘Tripartite Structure,” 78. 

210. With Steinmann, Tripartite Structure,” 78. 

211. So Mounce, Revelation, 364. 
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2.230-44; cf. Rom. 2:16). The white color of the throne likely connotes holiness 
and vindication: the judgment about to proceed from the throne is from the holy 
God who judges, not only to punish sin but also to vindicate his persecuted 
people (see on 19:8, 14). 

This is the final judgment. It either begins with or is simultaneous with the 
definitive judgment in v 10. All who ally themselves ultimately with the dragon, 
the beast, and false prophet will suffer the same fate, “the second death.” The 
climactic nature of the punishment is also expressed by the following cosmic 
conflagration imagery: “from whose face heaven and earth fled, and a place was 
not found for them.” Almost identical language has already been used of the last 
judgment in 6:14 and 16:20 (see there, esp. for OT background). That this signifies 
the end-time cosmic destruction is apparent further from 21:1, which affirms that 
“a new heaven and a new earth” replaced the vanishing “‘first heaven and first 
earth,” which had fled away. “A place was not found for them” is from Dan. 2:35 
Theod., where it is used of the destruction of the wicked kingdoms at the end time. 
Rev. 12:8 makes the same allusion to underscore the inaugurated defeat of the devil 
and his forces by the death and resurrection of Christ (see on 12:7-12). Now the 
same Daniel wording is applied to the complete destruction of the entire evil world 
system, which probably, but not necessarily, includes its material aspects (so also 
Ps. 102:25-27; Isa. 51:6; 2 Pet. 3:7, 10, 12). 

For the problem of the literal or figurative nature of the language in 20:11 see on 
6:12-15. 

God's alabaster throne in ] En. 18:8-16 and his white clothing as he sits on the 
throne in Dan. 7:9; / En. 14:18-21; and 3 Enoch 28:6-7 also indicate holiness, punish- 
ment, and vindication. 

12 That John sees ‘‘the dead, great and small, standing before the throne’”’ 
assumes that the last, great resurrection of the unrighteous and the righteous has 
finally taken place (in light of 20:5; Dan. 12:2; John 5:28-29; and Acts 24:15). 
That the Lamb ‘“‘stands” before a ‘“‘throne,”’ which conveys resurrection exis- 
tence (5:6), enforces the same thought here. V 13 makes it more explicit that 
resurrected people are standing before God’s throne. 


‘The books were opened and another book was opened, which is of life” 
combines an allusion to Dan. 7:10 (“the books were opened’’) and Dan. 12:1-2 
(“everyone who is found written in the book . . . will be rescued . . . to ever- 
lasting life’). The books in Daniel 7 focus on the evil deeds of the end-time 
persecutor of God’s people for which he will be judged. The book in Dan. 12:1-2 
also concerns the end time, but is an image of redemption: those written in the 
book will be given life, but those excluded from it will suffer final judgment. 
Therefore, John’s vision gives assurance that the prophecy of final judgment 
and redemption will occur, though in reality it will be a culmination of judgment 
already set in motion by Christ’s death and resurrection (so chs. 5ff.). The 
“opening of the book” in 5:1-9 referred partly to the inauguration of judgment, 
but the image there connoted more broadly the decree involving all facets of 
judgment and redemption during the era preceding Christ’s final return and 
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culminating at the end of history. The judgment at the end is highlighted here 
in 20:12, though final salvation is secondarily included (see on 3:5; 13:8; and 
17:8 for the “book of life,” esp. for OT background). As in 13:8 and 17:8 the 
“book of life’ is introduced to bring attention to those excluded from it. 

The statement that “the dead were judged” reveals the preoccupation with 
judgment and shows that 20:11-15 is an expansion of the earlier brief account of 
final punishment in 11:18 (“‘the time [came] for the dead to be judged’). 11:18 
also focuses on judgment of the wicked, but includes ‘the reward” for God’s 
“servants the prophets and the saints and those fearing” God. “The small and the 
great’’ is used of all classes of believers in 11:18 and of all classes of unbelievers 
in 19:18, so that the same wording in 20:12 may be an all-inconclusive reference 
to both believers and unbelievers. The basis (xat&) for judgment of the impious is 
the record of their evil deeds ‘“‘written in the books.” The record books are 
metaphorical for God’s unfailing memory, which at the end provides the account 
of the misdeeds of the wicked to be presented before them. 

For sinful deeds written in books in heaven and calling for judgment see J En. 
81:1-4; 97:6; 104:5-7; 2 En. 52:15; 3 En. 30:2; 44:8-9; Apocalypse of Zephaniah 3:8-9, 
cf. Asc. Isa. 9:19-23; Test. Abr. 12:7-18; b. Nedarim 22a, m. Aboth 2:1; ] En. 90:20. See 
Sir. 16:12-14 for the expression ‘‘judge a person according to his deeds” in the same 
context of final judgment and cosmic dissolution; cf. Ps. 28:4. See further on 2:23 for 
the OT idiom of judgment “according to their deeds.” 

Some witnesses omit tovc peydAous xai tos pixpotc (“the great and the small’’) 
because a scribe’s eye skipped from the immediately preceding vexpotcg (‘‘dead ones’’) 
to the following similar pixpovc (“small’’; so 2030 MA). 

“Great and small” (11:18; 2 Chron. 15:13; Ps. 115:13; Jer. 16:6) is a merism for 
the totality of all the faithful or unfaithful. 

That the background for the “book of life’ comes primarily from Daniel is 
corroborated by / En. 47:3, which alludes to Dan. 7:9, perhaps together with Dan. 12:1-2: 
“T saw the Head of days when he seated himself on the throne of his glory, and the books 
of the living were opened before him.” Also, in allusion to Daniel 7 and 12 see 3 Enoch 
28:7: “the books of the living and the books of the dead open before him”; likewise, 1QM 
12.1-4; b. Rosh Hashanah 16b, 32b; Apocalypse of Zephaniah 3:5-9 (“the book of the 
living” and “of the sins of humans”’). For a book of blessing and a book of judgment see 
1 En. 104:1-7 and for “the book of life and . . . the book of those who will be destroyed” 
see Jub. 30:22, both also alluding to Dan. 7:10 and 12:2-3. For other references to “the book 
of life” see Jub. 36:10; 7 En. 108:3; Testament of Jacob 7:27, Jos. Asen. 15:4. Odes Sol. 
9:11-12 mentions a book of justification. Cf. Asc. Isa. 9:22 for books” that arc “opened” 
containing “the deeds of the children of Israel,” perhaps in allusion to Dan. 7:10. 

13 The future judgment is reiterated. Those to be judged will be all who 


have been resurrected (‘given’) from the region of the dead. The “sea” and 
“death and Hades” are merely three of a number of names for the region of the 
dead (cf. 1:18; 8:9; 16:3).2/2 The image of resurrection is that the place of the 
dead “will give back the dead.”?!3 How can the sea still exist if the heaven and 
earth have already been destroyed (v 11)? If the language of v 11 is not literal, 
then there is no problem. If it is literal, then the sequence within the narrative 


212. For confirmation see Bauckham, “Resurrection as Giving Back the Dead.” 
213. Ibid., 278. 
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is not chronological but recapitulating, which is likely the case here. All are 
resurrected and stand before God’s throne before God actually judges the cosmos 
and its inhabitants. The unbelieving dead appear to be the focus here, but it is 
possible that the believing dead are included among those “judged according 
to their works.’’2!4 All fall short of the divine standard, but the resurrected saints 
find refuge from judgment in the ‘‘book of life’ (as implied in v 15). 

It is possible that the “‘sea’”’ symbolizes the realm of evil (4:6; 13:1; 15:2), 
within which Satanic forces operate and which imprisons all unbelievers. If so, 
God now forces the authorities over this demonic realm to release their captives 
for judgment. But there are also apparently neutral uses of ‘‘sea’”’ as a designation 
merely for part of the creation (e.g., 5:13; 10:6; 14:7; 18:17, 19). Nevertheless, 
the sea’s association with the “dead” here gives it a negalive connotation, So it 
is probably a symbol for the realm over which evil forces rule. The negative 
nuance is confirmed by the parallel with ‘‘sea” of “death and Hades,”’ which 
in 6:8 are probably images inextricably linked to demonic powers, but, even if 
nol, certainly have a negative connotation there (see on 6:8; cf. 9:11). As such, 
“sea” here prepares the way for the evil connotation of the sea in 21:1, which 
is to be ‘‘no more” in the new creation.2!5 

Though the focus is on resurrection of the unbelieving dead, the resurrection of 
the saints is likely implied in the wording, as in the similar portrayals in 7 En. 51:1-2; 
61:5; 4 Ezra 6:18-29; 7:31-38; 2 Baruch 24; pseudo-Philo 3:10; Sib. Or. 2.221-37; 4.179- 
91.216 For example, 7 En. 51:1-2 reads, “‘in those days the earth will give back that which 
has been entrusted to it, and Sheol will give back that which it has received, and Hell 
wil] give back .. . and he will choose the righteous and holy from among them.” See 
also Test. Ben. 10:8; 2 Baruch 50-51; Test. Abr. (recension A) 12. 

Since “Abaddon” is a Satanic figure in Rev. 9:11, the reference to “Abaddon” 
with “Sheol” in the parallels in / En. 51:1 and pseudo-Philo 3:102!7 may suggest that 
the realm of the dead and the “sea’’ in Rev. 20:13a are closely linked to demonic powers. 
Likewise, the similar parallel in 2 Bar. 21:23 places the sealing of “Sheol” in parallel 
with the reproving of ‘‘the angel of death.”2!8 

How can deceased believers be included in the realm ruled over by malevolent 
powers? The best answer is that until the final resurrection, though their spirits are with 


the Lord, their physical bodies still lie under the power of death and Satan and the old 
world (cf. 1 Cor. 15:50-57). 


14 What does it mean that “death and Hades were cast into the lake of 
fire’? (1) Some interpret it to mean that death itself will be annihilated forever, 
and 21:4 may bear this out: ‘‘death shall not be anymore” (1 Cor. 15:54-55 and 
Isa. 25:8 are cited in this respect). 


214. Cf. Michael, ‘Final Judgment,” 200. 

215. So Bauckham, ‘Resurrection as Giving Back the Dead,” 291. 

216. For discussion of J En. 51:1-2; 4 Ezra 7:31-38; 2 Bar, 21:23; and pseudo-Philo 3:10 
and of other passages portraying resurrection as the place of the dead giving back the dead, see 
Bauckham, “Resurrection as Giving Back the Dead.’’ Bauckham sees Rev. 20:13a as reflecting a 
“widespread traditional formula.” 


217. Especially according to the translation of Bauckham in ‘Resurrection as Giving Back 
the Dead." 


218. Translation according to APOT II, 494. 


(2) Or this could be a figurative way of saying that in the eternal, con- 
summated state physical death (‘‘the first death’’) will no longer be a reality. 
Only *‘the second death,”’ which involves endless spiritual and, perhaps, physical 
torment, will remain. Just as Satan, the beast, and the false prophet have lost all 
their power as a result of being cast into the fiery lake, so likewise death and 
Hades have completely lost their power.2!9 That “death and Hades” do not 
represent personal beings who will sutfer forever is suggested by the omission 
of any reference to their ‘‘torment”’ in the ‘“‘lake of fire.” 

(3) Alternatively, “death and Hades” may be a metonymy in which the 
container is substituted for the contained. That is, that they are ‘‘cast into the 
lake of fire” is another way of saying that unbelievers formerly held in the 
temporary bonds of “death and Hades” will be handed over to the permanent 
bonds of the lake of fire.”"220 This may be supported by v 15, where ‘were cast 
into the lake of fire’’ is repeated, but clearly in reference to unbelievers consigned 
to judgment. 

(4) Or it may be that v 14 affirms that “death and Hades,” as the location 
of those who have suffered “the first [physical] death” in the preconsummation 
age, has come to its end and is now incorporated into or superseded by ‘‘the 
lake of fire’ as the location of those suffering “the second [spiritual] death’’ in 
the postconsummation age.22! Therefore, final perdition now enters in place of 
the provisional.222 4 Ezra conveys the same idea: ‘‘Death is hidden, Hades fled 
away, cormuption forgotten”’ (8:53) at the time of the end-time resurrection of 
the wicked and righteous (7:37; 8:54), which is followed by eternal ‘‘paradise”’ 
for the righteous (7:36; 8:52), but for the wicked only ‘‘the pit of torment,” “the 
furnace of Gehenna,” and ‘‘fire and torments” (7:36-38). 

(5) Just as plausibly ‘‘death and Hades” may be not mere abstract regions 
retaining the bodies of the deceased but actual Satanic forces governing these 
regions. The combined names appear in 6:8 to identify the fourth rider (and his 
associate), who appears to be a personal, Satanic agent. The same names in 1:18 
may also refer to Satanic forces defeated by Jesus. That personal beings begin- 
ning to suffer torment are represented by “death and Hades” being thrown into 
the fire is suggested by the reference to the torment of personal beings in 
everlasting fire in 14:10-11 and 20:10. If this view is correct, it would refer to 
the eternal punishment of Satan’s demonic forces. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to conceive of abstract institutions or realms suffering torment (with respect to 
which see further on 20:10). 

Any of these five options is quite possible, though the third or fourth may 


be preferable. 


219. Morris, Revelation, 242. . 
220. So also Mealy, Thousand Years, 181; for Hades as the region of the dead see J. Jeremias, 
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The “‘lake of fire” has already been defined as unending, conscious punish- 
ment for all who are consigned to it (see on 20:10; 14:10-11). Now it is also 
termed “the second death.” This is not a second physical death. The unbelievers 
undergoing judgment have already died physically and been resurrected (so 20:5, 
12-13). 20:10 shows that the torment of the “‘lake of fire” involves not physical 
death but suffering that is primarily spiritual in nature, since Satan and his angels 
are only spiritual beings. Corporeal suffering may be included for unbelieving 
humans, but only because they suffer spiritually while possessing resurrected 
bodies, which never die physically. 

This ongoing suffering must be considered a figurative “second death.” 
A figurative understanding of the ‘‘second death” is supported not only by the 
obviously nonliteral “lake of fire” but also by the above analysis of 20:4-6, 
where there was found both physical and spiritual resurrection and both physical 
and spiritual death. That the first and second deaths are qualitatively different 
is supported also by 21:4, 8. There, physical death is part of the “first things” 
that “have passed away,” which are contrasted with “the lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” The reference to ‘‘fire and 
brimstone” in 21:8 identifies the “second death” with the eternal, conscious 
torment by “fire and brimstone” in 14:10-11 and 20:10. 

A facet of the “second death” is separation forever from God’s presence 
in the “city” of God. The categories of wicked people who will suffer this death 
are also said to dwell outside the heavenly city, while the righteous enjoy the 
blessings of participation in it (cf. 21:8 with 22:15; so also 21:27; 22:14-15, 19). 
Elsewhere the NT can also speak of a spiritual death that separates people from 
God (e.g., Luke 15:24, 32; Eph. 2:1, 12; Col. 2:13). 

In Jewish writings the concept of the ‘“‘second death”’ and the phrase itself could 
refer to the punishment of eternal suffering or, more often, exclusion from the resurrection. 
The latter meaning (for which see the Targums on Deut. 33:6; Jer. 51:39, 57; Isa. 22:14; 
cf. Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 34, Midr. Pss. 15.6)223 could be understood as unbelievers 
remaining in the grave forever, which would contradict the other usage. But exclusion 
from resurrection could also mean exclusion from the blessings of the resurrection of the 
righteous. This could allow for a resurrection of the unrighteous in which they pass into 
punishment instead of endless bliss (as in Dan. 12:1-2; indeed, b. Sanhedrin 92a citcs 
Deut. 33:6 and explains it by citing Dan. 12:2, and the conclusion of Pirke de Rabbi 
Eliezer 34 concludes by saying that the wicked “will arise for the day of judgment, but 
they will not live”). McNamara is correct to see the phrase in Rev. 20:14 as not a reference 
to a general Jewish concept of the “second death” but as derived from Isa. 65:14-18 and 
66:22-24 and its associated targumic tradition.22* He supports this by the observation 
that only two verses after “the second death” in Rev. 20:14 John alludes explicitly to 
the prophecy of new creation in Isa. 65:17 and 66:22 (so Rev. 21:1). And the same allusion 
is repeated in 21:4. And it cannot be coincidental that Targ. Isaiah 65 also mentions ‘“‘the 
second death” directly before the new creation prophecy (so Jarg. Isa. 65:6, 15). 
Moreover, “the second death” there is associated with a ‘‘fire [that] burns all the day” 
(Targ. Isa. 65:5). Targ. Isa. 66:24 develops 65:5-6 by concluding that “their [the ungodly] 


223. See McNamara, New Testament and Palestinian Targum, 11 9ff. 
224. Ibid., 123-24. 
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spirits [or “breaths” will not die, and their fire will not be quenched” (though Zarg. Isa. 
66:24b could be seen as putting a time limit on the suffering). This is saikingly similar 
to Rev. 20:10, 14-15, where the wicked are punished forever in “the lake of fire,” which 
is defined as ‘‘the second death.” The Isaiah background supports further a concept of 
the second death as a punishment of endless suffering.225 

The last clause of v 14, odtos 6 Okvatoc 6 SevtEpds EotL, 4 AipVT TOD Topas 
(“this is the second death, the lake of fire’’) is accidentally omitted in a number of mss. 
because a copyist’s eye skipped from the directly preceding Aiuvnv tod mupéc (“lake of 
fire’’) to the following Aipwn tod rupdc (“lake of fire”; so 051 2053 2062 MA a sin 
bo Aug). 


1S The note of final judgment is rung once more for emphasis. All who 
were “not found written in the book of life were cast into the lake of fire” 
(similarly Targ. Ezek. 13:9: “in the inscription for eternal life that is inscribed 
for the righteous . . . they [false prophets] will not be inscribed”). This implies 
that all who are listed in the “‘book of life”’ are spared from the judgment, which 
3:5 and 21:27 make explicit. This implication is warranted by the positive form 
of the statement in Dan. 12:1 LXX: ‘‘all the people will be saved, whoever is. 
found written in the book.” 

What is it about the “book of life’’ that spares them? The fuller title for 
the book is ‘‘the book of life of the Lamb who was slain” (13:8; 21:27: “the 
book cf life of the Lamb’’). “Of the Lamb” is a genitive of either possession 
or source. The “‘life” granted the saints in association with the book comes from 
their identification with the Lamb’s righteous deeds, and especially his death, 
which means likewise that they are identified with his resurrection life (cf. 
§:5-13). They do not suffer judgment for their evil deeds because he has already 
suffered it for them: he was slain on their behalf (so esp. 1:5 and 5:9; see further 
on 13:8). The Lamb acknowledges before God all who are written in the book 
(3:5) and are identified with his righteousness and his death, 

The “book” is metaphorical for God’s unfailing memory, and at the end 
God recognizes those who have taken refuge in the Lamb and have been recorded 
in the book for an inheritance of eternal life (in addition to the OT background 
discussed in the comments on 3:5, see also Isa. 4:3 and Mal. 3:16). It is possible 
that the righteous are not among those standing before the throne because they 
are identified with Christ, who is certainly not among the standing throng. If so, 
then the theme of judgment in the scene of vv 11-15 is underscored even more. 


The salvation of the righteous is usually mentioned in connection with the state~ 
ment that judicial “books will be opened,” which record the sins of the wicked (so 2 Bar. 
24:1; 4 Ezra 6:20-26). a 

All the indicative verbs in 20:11-15 are aorist (except the interpretative eottv in 
v 14) and function like Hebrew prophetic perfects, emphasizing the certainty of future 
occurrences by speaking of the future as if it had already occurred. 


225. Aune, “Apocalypse of John and Greco-Roman Revelatory Magic,”” 495-96, observes 
that the motifs of the Jake of fire together with the second death occur in early Egyptian texts 
(e.g., the Book of the Dead), though he concludes that neither the parallels there, nor any possible 
parallels in the OT, Jewish literature, or Greco-Roman literature provide the background for Rev. 
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Pseudo-Philo 3:10 is strikingly similar to Rev. 20:11-15 as we have interpreted. It 
refers to the dissolution of the old world and the creation of the new world at the time 
of the resurrection of the righteous and unrighteous dead, when “Hell will pay back its 
debt and the place of perdition retum its deposit so that I may render to each according 
to his works . . . and death will be abolished and Hell! will shut its mouth.” 


21:1-22:5: The New Creation and the 
Church Perfected in Glory 


21:1-8 concludes the last part of the sixth major segment of the whole book. 
The first verse of ch. 21 presumably follows on the heels of 20:11, where it is 
said that “‘heaven and earth fled away from the presence [of God], and no place 
was found for them.” Whereas in 20: 12-15 judgment follows cosmic destruction, 
in 21:1 ff. a new creation follows the prior cosmic dissolution in order to replace 
the old order. The theme of the new creation dominates ch. 21, though the 
preceding idea of judgment is not altogether forgotten (vv 8, 27). 

21:9-22:5 is the last and seventh major segment of the book. It primarily 
recapitulates 21:1-8, and 21:1-8 anticipates it. The prior five segments (beginning 
with ch, 4) have focused on aspects of the past, the present, and the future, and at 
least by the seventh subsection of each segment the final judgment by Christ or 
Christ's triumph is narrated. The purpose of this last major segment is to highlight 
the contrast between the church imperfect (chs. 1-3) and the church perfected. 
Whereas chs. 1-3 focus on the churches’ weaknesses throughout the old age, here 
John foresees the church in its perfected eternal state.! The vision here also 
contrasts the new Jerusalem with ungodly Babylon. The purpose of the contrasts 
with the sins of the church and with Babylon, and the ultimate purpose of the entire 
segment, is to exhort believers in the present to persevere through temptations to 
compromise, so that they may participate in the consummated glory of the church. 


IN THE NEW CREATION THE FAITHFUL WILL EXPERIENCE 
THE SALVATION BLESSING OF INTIMATE COMMUNION 
WITH GOD, BUT THE UNFAITHFUL WILL BE EXCLUDED 

FROM THIS BLESSING (21:1-8) 


1. The first thing John sees is “a new heaven and a new earth.” The reason 


(yap) that he sees a new cosmos is because “the first heaven and the first earth 
passed away.” Because the first creation has been dissolved, the second has been 


established to repiace it. 


1. See similarly Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 200-203. 
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There is a qualitative distinction between the two world orders. HOAVAS 
(‘new’) usually indicates newness in terms of quality, not time; newness in 
time is a typical nuance of véoc, though the two words could sometimes be 
synonymous.” The ‘‘first”” was impermanent and temporary, whereas the ‘‘sec- 
ond” is to be permanent and enduring. The contrasting pairs ‘‘first-second” and 
“old-new” express this qualitative distinction elsewhere in Revelation and bib- 
lical literature (see on 20:6). 

This is probably not a portrayal of a literal new creation but a figurative 
depiction (see on 20:11 and 6:12-15). In the light of the qualitative nature of 
the contrast between “new” creation and “first” creation, it is likely that the 
meaning of the figurative portrayal is to connote a radically changed cosmos, 
involving not merely ethical renovation but transformation of the fundamental 
cosmic structure (including physical elements). Furthermore, ‘‘there will be no 
more night” (22:5; cf. 21:25), which indicates another difference, especially in 
contrast to Gen. 8:22: ‘“‘While the earth remains . . . day and night will not 
cease.””? 

Despite the discontinuities, the new cosmos will be an identifiable coun- 
terpart to the old cosmos and a renewal of it,4 just as the body will be raised 
without losing its former identity? (b. Sanhedrin 92a-b and Midr. Pss. 104.24 
see the future resurrection of the body as part of the larger ‘‘renewal’’ of the 
earth). That a renewal or renovation is in mind is evident from 21:5: “I make 
all things new”’ (so likewise in Jewish wnitings: see below). The allusions to 
Isaiah (see below) in 21:1, 4-5 probably understand Isaiah as prophesying the 
transformation of the old creation rather than an outright new creation ex nihilo.® 

But renewal does not mean that there will be no literal destruction of the 
old cosmos, just as the renewed resurrection body does not exclude a similar 
destruction of the old. That the new creation follows the pattern of Christ’s 
resurrection is demonstrated by the exegetical link between new creation and 
resurrection, also in allusion to Isa. 65:16-17, in 2 Cor. 5:14-17 and Col. 1:15-18 
(cf. Eph. 1:20 with Eph. 2:6-15) and in the Apocalypse itself (see above on 1:5 
and 3:14). Strikingly, Paul likewise sees in Rom. 8:18-23 the renovation of the 
corrupted creation as inextricably linked to the resurrection of the ‘“‘children of 
God.” Indeed, xatvdg (‘‘new’’), as we have seen, refers predominantly to a 
change in quality or essence rather than something new that has never previously 
been in existence.’ This usage of xatvéc is especially found in NT contexts 
describing eschatological or redemptive-historical transitions.8 


2. Sec H. Haarbeck, H.-G. Link, and C. Brown, DNTT II, 669-74; H. Haarbeck, DNTT II, 
674-76. 
. Cf. Seiss, Apocalypse, 511. 
. Hamsville, Concept of Newness, 99-105. 
Farrer, Revelation, 213; Sweet, Revelation, 297. 
. So Black, “New Creation,” 15, and sources therein. 
. So also Mulholland, Revelation, 315. 
. E.g.. BAGD, 394; Haarbeck, Link, and Brown, DNTT II, 669-74. 
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The part of the new creation that John focuses on is the redeemed saints. 
The vision in 21:2-22:5 is thus dominated by various figurative portrayals of 
the glorified community of believers. Moreover, 3:14 has indicated that the 
allusion to the new creation prophecy of Isa. 43:18-19 and 65:17 has begun to 
be fulfilled in the physical resurrection of Christ. In line with this, the same 
Isaiah allusions in Rev. 21:1, 4-5 are applied to the saved community and 
plausibly refer to that community in its resurrected and glorified state. But the 
new creation includes more than the resurrected community, as is apparent from 
the wording “new heaven and new earth” (v 1) and “‘I create all things new” 
(v 5). 

The qualitative antithesis between the first world and the second is 
highlighted by Isa. 65:17 and 66:22, which, as noted already, stands behind the 
wording of Rev. 21:1 (Isa. 65:17: “‘there will be a new heaven and new earth, 
and they will by no means remember the former”’; cf. 66:22). Isa. 65:16-18 
makes a qualitative contrast between the ‘‘former”’ earth, where the ‘‘first af- 
fliction” of captivity occurred, and ‘‘a new heaven and a new earth,” where 
there will be only enduring “joy and exultation.” Isa. 66:22 affirms that one of 
the qualitative differences is that ‘‘the new heaven and new earth” will ‘‘remain” 
forever, in contrast to the old, which passed away. At the consummate time of 
Israel’s restoration, there will be a new creation. The return from Babylon was 
only an adumbration of a yet future restoration for Israel, since there was then 
no appearance of a Messiah, no new creation, and no temple greater than 
Solomon’s, and Israel remained in subjugation to ils enemies for generations 
afterward. As seen in Rev. 3:14, the Isaiah prophecy has been inaugurated in 
the death and resurrection of Christ in a more radical way than ever before. It 
has also been inaugurated throughout the church age as people believe in Christ 
and become a ‘‘new creation” (2 Cor. 5:17; cf. 2 Cor. 4:6;9 similarly Gal. 6:15). 

Rev. 21:1 asserts that the inaugurated Isaiah prophecy will be fulfilled 
consummately at some future time. The vision does not describe features of the 
church age prior to the end, since the conditions portrayed emphasize the absence 
of every form of visible and invisible threat to the entire redeemed community, 
in both its spiritual and its physical aspects (e.g., 21:1, 4, 8, 27; 22:3, 5).10 
Therefore, it does not refer to those who have become regenerate but still live 
on the old earth or to deceased but exalted saints who wait in heaven for the 
consummation. Deceased saints have begun to inherit the blessings of the com- 
ing new Jerusalem, but they will receive the consummate inheritance at the end 
of history (see on 7:17; 22:17; cf. Eph. 1:13-14). Rev. 21:1-22:5 expresses not 
an inaugurated reality but the consummate hope. 

The passing away of the old world is also described in the statement that 
“the sea will not be any longer.” Why is the sea among those parts of creation 


9. See Beale, “Old Testament Background of Reconciliation in 2 Corinthians 5-7.” 
10. Against D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 538-45, and Mulholland, Revelation, 314-16, 


who see the vision as partly descriptive of the church age. 
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singled out as no longer existing? Crucial to answering this question is the correct 
identification of the sea. Usage elsewhere in the Apocalypse suggests various 
identifications: (1) the origin of cosmic evil (especially in the light of OT 
background; so 4:6; 12:18; 13:1; 15:2), (2) the unbelieving, rebellious nations 
who cause tribulation for God’s people (12:18; 13:1; Isa. 57:20; cf. Rev. 17:2, 
6), (3) the place of the dead (20:13), (4) the primary location of the world’s 
idolatrous trade activity (18:10-19), (5) a literal body of water, sometimes men- 
tioned together with ‘‘the earth,” used as a synecdoche in which the sea as a 
part of the old creation represents the totality of it (5:13; 7:1-3; 8:8-9; 10:2, 5-6, 
8; 14:7; 16:3 [?]). 

The use here probably summarizes how all these various nuances of “sea”’ 
throughout the book relate to the new creation. Therefore, it encompasses all 
five meanings. That is, when the new creation comes there will no longer be 
any threat from Satan because he will have been permanently judged and 
excluded from the new creation. Nor will there be any threat from rebellious 
nations, since they will have suffered the same fate as Satan. Neither will there 
be death ever again in the new world, so that there is no room for the sea as the 
place of the dead. There also will be no more idolatrous trade practice using the 
sea as its main avenue. Even the perception of the literal sea as a murky, unruly 
part of God’s creation is no longer appropriate in the new cosmos, since the new 
creation is to be characterized by peace. Literal seas separate nation from nation, 
and they separated John from his beloved churches,!! but in the new creation 
such a separation can be no more, since all are in close fellowship with one 
another and with God (e.g., 21:22-26).!2 There will be a ‘‘lake” of fiery punish- 
ment (20:10, 14-15), but it will be located enigmatically outside the perimeters 
of the new heavens and earth (21:27; 22:15). Just as there must be an eternally 
consummated form of the new creation in which God’s people dwell, so must 
there be an eternally consummated form of a realm of punishment in another 
dimension, where unbelievers will dwell. 

While all these meanings of “‘sea’”’ are in mind here, the allusion to Isaiah 
65 and the immediate context suggest a focus on the sea as representing the 
threat of tribulation for God’s people, which will no longer exist in the eternal 
state. The assertion that “the sea is not any longer’ is further explained in 21:4: 
“death will not be any longer, neither will there any longer be mourning or 
crying or pain.” The virtually verbatim parallels between 21:1 and 21:4 shows 
that the latter develops the former: 1 64Aac0a ovx dotiv Ett (21:1), 6 &vatog 
oux éotar &tt odte névO0g otte xpavyt otte nmdvoc obm eotat étt (21:4). 
Furthermore, the connection between the two verses is confirmed in that they 
are respectively introduced and concluded by the same formula expressing the 
dissolution of the old order, “‘the first heaven and the first earth passed away” 
in v | and “‘the first things passed away” in v 4. This means that the sea is a 


Il. Boring, Revelation, 216. 
12. So P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 222. 
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part representing the whole of the cosmos, but not so much in a geographical 
manner. Rather, the evil nuance of the sea metaphorically represents the entire 
range of afflictions that formerly threatened God’s people in the old world. 
Uppermost in John’s mind would have been tribulations resulting from oppres- 
sion by the ungodly world. There will be no trial over which to weep in the 
final order of things. 

This conclusion is supported by the echo of Isa. 51:10-11, which meta- 
phorically equates the removal of the waters at the Red Sea deliverance to the 
removal of sorrows at the consummation of the ages (see further on 21:4). The 
absence of the sea in the Apocalypse’s new creation may represent an element 
of escalation in contrast to the pre-fall cosmos, which contained within it seas. 
This is true regardless of whether “sea’’ is understood literally or figuratively, 
though the above discussion shows that, in all likelihood, ‘‘sea’’ is figurative for 
old-world threats. Therefore, the presence of a literal sea in the new creation 
would not be inconsistent with the figurative exclusion of the sea in 21:1. 

The allusions to Isa. 65:17 in vv 1 and 4b and to Isa. 65:19 in v 4b confirm 
the preceding analysis. In Isa. 65:16-19 and 51:10-11 the emphasis is not on the 
passing away of the material elements of the old world but on God’s doing away 
with ‘‘the former affliction” due to oppression during captivity, so that ‘there 
will be no longer” “the voice of weeping and the sound of crying.” 

Like Rev. 21:1, 5, Jewish writings reflecting on Isaiah 65 (or 43) also conceived 
of the new creation as a renewal or renovation of the old creation (so Jub. 1:29; 4:26; 
1 En. 45:4-5; 2 Bar. 32:1-6, 57:2; 4 Ezra 7:75; Targ. Pal. and Jer Deut. 32:1; Targ. Hab. 
3:2; a like renewal but not necessarily in allusion to Isaiah: arg. Onk. Deut. 32:12; Targ. 
Jer. 23:23; Targ. Mic. 7:14; b. Sanhedrin 92b, 97b). In 2 Pet. 3:5-7 the new creation after 
the flood is regarded as a renovation of a formerly devastated earth, and in 3:7-13 it is 
likened to the coming new cosmos (cf. Matt. 24:35-39). Other passages that more 
generally refer to the destruction of the old world and creation of the new world, also in 
allusion to the same Isaiah texts, include / En. 72:1; 91:16; 2 Bar 44:12; Irenaeus, Contra 
Haereses 5.36.1). 

Mealy acknowledges other possible meanings of the exclusion of the sea in 21:1, 
but contends that the notion uppermost in mind is the heavenly sea (adducing 4:6), which 
formerly served as a veil in the sky separating God’s presence from the earthly sphere 
but will be eliminated from the new creation, so that God will never again be separated 
by this veil from his people. who live in the sphere of the new earth.!3 This notion is 
based on a too literal view of the sea in the sky and on undemonstrated deductions from 
a series of possibly related texts in the Apocalypse.'4 If Mealy were correct, his under- 
standing would only supplement the conclusions about the sea drawn above. In the light 
of the overall discussion of 21:1-4 here (and of 4:6; 12:18-13:2; 15:2; and 20:13), Mealy 
unconvincingly argues against the conclusion that the main idea in regard to the sea in 
41:1 is the sea’s evil character in the OT and elsewhere in Revelation.!5 

2 The new world that v | has portrayed as replacing the old is now called 


“the holy city, new Jerusalem.” Not surprisingly, the language comes from 
another Isaiah passage (Isa. 52:1b, “Jerusalem, the holy city”), again promising 


13. Mealy. Thousand Years, 192-212. 
14. E.g., see the four key links in the argument, ibid., 198-99. 


15. Ibid., 202-5. 
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atime when God’s people will no Jonger suffer from captivity but will be restored 
forever to God’s presence (Isa. 52:1-10). The allusion anticipates the marital 
imagery in Rev. 21:2b because of the similar metaphors in Isa. 52:1: “clothe 
yourself in your strength, O Zion; clothe yourself in your beautiful garments, O 
Jerusalem, the holy city.” Isaiah’s implicit portrayal of marriage is developed 
in Isa. 61:10, which itself forms the explicit basis for the nuptial picture in Rev. 
21:2. 

John’s addition of ‘‘new” to “holy city, Jerusalem” is also derived from 
Isaiah. Isa. 62:1-2 refers to “Jerusalem” as that which “will be called by a new 
name” at the time of its end-time glorification. This new name is then explained 
in Isa, 62:3-5 as signifying a new, intimate marriage relationship that Israel will 
have with God. Therefore, the marriage metaphor in Rev. 21:2 explaining the 
significance of “new Jerusalem” is not fortuitous. Already in 3:12 identification 
with Christ’s ‘‘new name” has been seen to be essentially the same as identifi- 
cation with “God’s name” and ‘“‘the name of the new Jerusalem.” All three 
names refer to the intimate, latter-day presence of God and Christ with their 
people, as expressed in 22:3-4 and 14:1-4 (see the extensive discussion above 
of 2:17 and the comments on 3:12). 21:3 infers the same idea from “new 
Jerusalem” and the marriage picture: “Behold, the tabemacle of God is among 
people, and he will tabernacle among them, and they themselves will be his 
people, and God himself will be among them.” 

The commencement of the replacement of the temporary cosmos with the 
permanent is expressed in the visionary words “I saw [the city] descending from 
heaven from God.” This is the consummate irruption of the new creation to 
replace the old creation (as also in Heb. 11:13-16 and as prophesied in / En. 
90:28-29). For John the new creation has already been inaugurated (3:14). 
Elsewhere the NT sees the new creation inaugurated as the new, invisible 
heavenly Jerusalem, which has already begun to replace the old Jerusalem (Gal. 
4:26-31; Heb. 12:22 cf. Phil. 3:20; likewise in Jewish apocalyptic writings: 
4 Ezra 7:26; 10:25-27, 41-44, 49-55; 2 En. 55:2; cf. 2 Bar. 4:2-7; 4 Ezra 13:36, 
though the last two citations refer to a predestined city). 

The marital imagery in the contexts of the Isaiah 52 and 62 allusions 
comes to the fore at the end of Rev. 21:2: the city is now seen ‘“‘as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” This is a third allusion to the same Isaianic context. 
Isa. 61:10 LXX personifies Zion saying in the prophetic perfect, ‘“‘he adorned 
me with ornamentation as a bride”’ (Isa. 62:5 also uses ‘‘bride” as a metaphor 
for the people of Israel). Isaiah says in the remaining five lines of the same verse 
that there will be rejoicing by those whom the Lord will clothe at the time of 
Israel's end-time restoration. The literal meaning of the metaphorical clothing 
is explained as “salvation” and “righteousness,” resulting in deliverance from 
captivity. The phrases in Isaiah about the bridegroom and bride being clothed 
do not mean that Israel accomplishes any part of its own salvific nghteousness. 
They emphasize, rather, what the reception of the coming salvation and righ- 
teousness from God will be like: like a new, intimate marriage relationship in 
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which bride and bridegroom celebrate by donning festive apparel. The same 
point is metaphorically affirmed in Rev. 21:2 and abstractly stated in 21:3 (4 Ezra 
10:25-50 also equates a beautiful woman with the future Jerusalem that will be 
established). 

Rev. 19:7-8 has already alluded to the same Isaiah passage to make a 
similar point about God’s intimacy with his redeemed people. It thus clarifies 
further that the bride is a metaphor for the saints. In particular, the wedding 
garments in 19:7-8 connote not only righteous acts committed by saints but also 
their vindicated condition as a result of their faithful acts (or their vindication 
as a result of God’s acts of judgment against their oppressor, which is also a 
prophetic theme in the Isaiah context). Throughout the Apocalypse étomdtw 
(‘‘prepare’’) has been used of an event occurring ultimately as a result of God’s 
decree and not human action (so 9:7, 15; 12:6; 16:12; cf. 8:6, where angels 
“prepared themselves to sound’’). So also here in 21:2 the intimate union of 
God and his people, and possibly his vindication of them, is a prophetic decree 
depicted as fulfilled in the future. Preparation of the “bride adorned for her 
husband” conveys the thought of God’s preparation of his people for himself. !¢ 
Throughout history God is forming his people to be his bride, so that they will 
reflect his glory in the ages to come (so Eph. 5:25-27), an idea developed in 
what remains of Revelation 21 (cf. 2 Cor. 11:2). 

Isaiah’s prophecy of Israel’s final redemption finds fulfillment in the 
church since Rev. 3:12 identifies both Jewish and Gentile Christians in the 
church of Philadelphia with the “‘new Jerusalem.” This is confirmed further by 
21:10-14, which figuratively identifies the names of Israel’s tribes and the names 
of the apostles as part of the structure of “the holy city Jerusalem descending 
from heaven from God,” which itself is equated with “the bride, the wife of the 
Lamb” (21:9). Therefore, “‘the saints” wearing wedding clothing in 19:7-8 also 
represent the multiethnic church. 

The image of the city is probably figurative, representing the fellowship 
of God with his people in an actual new creation, though some see the new 
cosmos as merely an ethically renovated old earth. 

The woman in Rev. 12:1, whose appearance is described in connection with the 
sun, moon, and stars, is an anticipation of the consummated bride of 21:1 and off.!7 This 
is especially apparent from the background for the Rev. 12:1 woman, which includes the 
new bride in Song of Solomon 6 and Yahweh's end-time bride in Isaiah 61-62 (see on 
12:1; note Isaiah 61-62 also as part of the background for the Revelation 21 bride [see 
above and on 21:12 and 22:3]). Both women represent the true covenant community of 
faith. But the woman of Revelation 12 represents that community in its suffering existence 
on earth, though spiritually protected because of its ultimate heavenly identity. The bride 
in Revelation 21:1ff., on the other hand, represents the end-time completion of the 
redeemed, believing community from thoughout the ages, finally secured from any 
dangers and residing in the midst of God’s perfect, full presence. Therefore, the new 


16. tw cvdpi as a dative of advantage; so also Robertson, 539; MHT III, 238. 
17. So also Draper, “Foundation Stones,” 42, Bocher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine.” 27. 
equates the two female figures of chapter 12 and 21. 
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Jerusalem of ch. 21 has its inaugurated existence throughout the ages in the true Israel 
of the OT age and the church of the NT age (the latter of which Gal. 4:21-31 and Heb. 
12:22-23 testify to).18 

3 The introductory phrase, “and I heard a great voice from the throne 
saying,” has appeared earlier almost verbatim in 16:17 and 19:5. God is the 
source of the declaration of the consummation of judgment (16:17), and a voice 
comes from the throne exhorting saints to praise God because of the execution 
of final judgment (19:5). The announcement here could come from the cherubim 
around the throne, since what is said refers to God in the third person. But the 
speaker could be God expressing his own reflections on OT prophecy as he sees 
it being fulfilled. This may be confirmed from 21:5, where ‘‘the one sitting on 
the throne” is clearly the speaker. There is a further connection with 16:17 since 
the declaration of 21:3 continues in v 6 with 16:17’s “it is done” (yéyovav, now 
plural rather than singular). But the focus now is not on judgment, though that 
is not lost sight of (21:1, 8, 27), but on the consummate blessing of God's people. 

The introductory speech clause “J heard . . .”” functions as an interpreta- 
tive formula. Therefore, the quotation that follows interprets the city and 
marriage pictures of v 2. They are explained as depicting the intimate commu- 
nion that God and his people will have with one another. The interpretation 
highlights the point of consummate blessing for the saints. Indeed, the image of 
God tabernacling over Israel at Sinai and in the wilderness as connoting a 
marriage relationship has already been observed as part of the background for 
the marriage of the Lamb and his bride in 19:7-8. 

It is in the light of the references to the temple of Ezekiel 40-48 to come 
in 21:9-22:5 that the promise in Ezek. 43:7 is echoed in 21:3: the end-time 
temple will be ‘‘where” God ‘will dwell (xataoxnvace1) among the sons of 
Israel forever.” 

But a more specific allusion than that to Ezekiel 43 is perceivable. The 
declaration of perfected communion between God and redeemed humanity is 
coined in the language of several repeated OT prophecies. These prophecies, 
among which Ezek. 37:27 and Lev. 26:11-12 are foremost, predicted a final 
restoration in which God himself would ‘‘tabernacle in the midst” of Israel, and 
Israelites would ‘be to him a people,” and he would “be their God” (see below 
for further references). The same promise from Ezek. 37:26-28 to Israel is cited 
in Jub. 1:17 (“I will build my sanctuary in their midst, and I will dwell with 
them, and I will be their God and they will be my people”) and equated in Jub. 
1:29 with the coming ‘‘new creation.” Already Rev. 7:15 has understood the 
prophecy of Israel’s restoration in Ezek. 37:27 to be fulfilled by Gentile as well 


18. For fuller discussion of the meaning, textual comparisons, and Jewish interpretation of 
the Isa. 61:10 allusion in relation to 21:2 and 19:7-8 see on 19:7-8. Pesikta Rabbati, Piska 37,2 and 
Pesikta de Rab Kahana, Suppl. 6.5 identify the bridegroom of Isa. 61:10 as the Messiah who will 
wear a diadem in the end-times that will reflect light for Israel's benefit. Midr. Rab. Num. 13.2 sees 
Isa. 61:10 reaching fulfillment in the latter-day Garden of Eden. These Jewish expectations conform 
to the way the following context of Rev. 21:9ff. expands on 21:2. 
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as Jewish Christians. Lev. 26:11-12 and Ezek. 37:26-28 equate this final dwelling 
of God among his people with the coming latter-day tabernacle, and Jub. 1:17, 
29; 2 Cor. 6:16; Rev. 7:15; 21:3a, 22 follow suit. 

2 Cor. 6:16 speaks of inaugurated fulfillment of these OT prophecies 
among Jewish and Gentile Christians, while Rev. 21:3 refers to consummate 
fulfillment (see on Rev. 7:15-17, which may include both time elements). All 
the OT prophecies speak of a singular “‘people’”’ (Aa6c¢) among whom God will 
dwell. Rev. 21:3 changes the singular to plural “peoples” (Aaot) in order to 
make obvious that prophecies originally focusing on Israel have been fulfilled 
in “every tribe, tongue, people, and nation” (so 5:9; 7:9). Zech. 2:10-11 antic- 
ipates Rev. 21:3 in its interpretation of the same prophecies concerning God’s 
final communion with his people, foreseeing an ethnic expansion of the bound- 
aries of true Israel by identifying ‘“‘many nations” as ‘‘my people,” a term always 
used elsewhere in the OT for Israel (see below for texts). 

Zechariah and John include Gentiles in the fulfillment of Israelite promises 
because that was the intention from the beginning when the promises about 
Israel were made to Abraham. God promised to Abraham that the nations would 
be blessed only through the blessing of his Israelite seed (Gen. 12:1-3; 17:2-8; 
26:24; Sir. 44:21-23; Gal. 3:16). The formula “you will be my people, and I 
will be your God” in Jer. 11:4-5 is rooted in this Abrahamic promise and is 
applied to Israel (likewise Deut. 29:12-13). It cannot be happenstance that Ezek. 
47:14 also bases Israel's eternal inheritance of the land and temple on the promise 
to Abraham (“‘to your forefathers’’). Ezek. 47:22-23 affirms that the only way 
Gentiles can share in the promised inheritance of the new temple and land is to 
become part of Israel: Gentile “aliens . .. will be to you [Israel] like native born 
sons of Israel; they will be allotted an inheritance with you among the tribes of 
Israel.” It is certainly clear NT doctrine that Gentiles cannot partake of Israel’s 
OT promises by becoming a part of Israel’s theocratic society. Then how can 
they have access to the promises? John’s Apocalypse, like Paul (Gal. 3:16), 
reveals that the nations are able to share in true Israel’s redemptive blessing by 
trusting in Jesus, the true seed of Abraham and the only authentic Israelite, who 
died and rose for both Jew and Gentile. Everyone represented by Jesus, the ideal 
king and Israelite, is considered part of true Israel and therefore shares in the 
blessings that he receives (e.g., see on 1:13; 2:17-18; 3:7; 7:4-8; 12:5, 17; 21:27). 

God’s “‘tabernacling” presence in Ezek. 37:27 and 43:7 would have been 
understood in its OT context and by its OT readers as being cultically separated 
from the majority of Israelites; only the few Zadokite priests who strictly kept 
the temple ordinances would be exposed in the fullest way to God’s presence 
within the “inner court” of the temple. But now in Rev. 21:3 the divine presence 
is not limited by the physical boundaries of an Israelite temple, since not only 
all believing Israelites but even all “peoples” experience God's intimate taber- 
nacling presence. Since a physical temple was a particularistic, nationalistic 
institution, a sign of God’s and Israel’s separation from the unclean nations, it 
had no room in John’s new Jerusalem, not only because believing Jew and 
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Gentile are united in Christ in the new Jerusalem but also because they have all 
gained the status of priests serving before God’s presence (20:6; 22:3-4),!9 
Therefore, this is the first hint that there is no literal temple in the new Jerusalem, 
which will be explicitly stated in 21:22, where the ultimate redemptive-historical 
reason for the absence of a physical temple is that God and Christ are the final, 
enduring form of the temple, to which the physical OT temple always pointed. 

God promises that he will “tabernacle in the midst of Israel” in Lev. 26:11; Ezek. 
37:27; and Zech. 2:10; 8:8 LXX (cf. also Ezek. 34:30; 36:27). God says that Israelite 
saints will ‘“‘be to him a [or “my’’] people,” and he will ‘‘be their God” (“my people” 
in Lev. 26:12; Jer. 24:7; 30:22; 31:1, 33 [= LXX 38:33]; 32:38; Ezek. 11:20; 34:30-31; 
36:28; 37:23, 27; Zech. 8:8; 13:9; for the same or similar twofold phrase referring to 
Israel but not in a restoration context see Exod. 6:7; Deut. 26:17-18; 29:13; 2 Sam. 7:24, 
Ps. 95:7; Jer. 7:23; 11:4; cf. also 2 Sam. 7:14; Hos. 2:23; “his people” in Deut. 26:17-18; 
29:13; Ps. 95:7; “son” as the kingly corporate representative of the people in 2 Sam. 
7:14, alluded to in Rev. 21:7). Philo, On Dreams 1.148-49, applies Lev. 26:12 to God 
dwelling in the soul, so that the soul becomes ‘‘a house of God, a holy temple” that God 
preserves “forever” so that it is “strongly guarded and unharmed” (likewise Rewards 
and Punishments 123, also with reference to Lev. 26:12). On Dreams 2.248 also quotes 
Lev. 26:12 and says that it refers to “the soul of the wise man, in which God is said to 
walk as in a city.” Such uses of Leviticus with reference to the individual as a temple or 
city appear to lie in a generally similar conceptual frame of reference as what we see in 
Rey. 21:3, since both envisage God dwelling not in a literal temple or city but among 
people considered as a temple or city. 

Some mss. read “I heard a great voice from heaven” (0515 M gig sy co Ambr 
Prim) instead of “from the throne” (X A pc lat Ir'®*). The former is the easier reading, 
since the same phrase or virtually identical ones occur repeatedly elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse (10:4, 8; 11:12, 15; 12:10; 14:2, 13; 18:4), whereas the latter reading occurs 
nowhere else and should therefore be viewed as the more difficult, and therefore original, 
reading. A scribe changed “throne” to “‘heaven” to harmonize the statement with the 
formulaic visionary expressions elsewhere. The change may also have been influenced 
by the directly preceding phrase in v 2, “I saw descending from heaven” (¢x tod obpavod 
in v 2, €x tod 6pdvov the original reading in v 3). 

An original plural “peoples” (Aaof) has been changed to singular “people” (Aaé¢) 
to harmonize the OT allusion with its repeated singular form in the OT (so Lev. 26:12; 
Ezek. 11:20; 37:27, Zech. 2:11; 8:8). It is also possible that an original singular was made 
to agree with the preceding avdto{ (‘they themselves’’).20 Though both readings are 
supported by numerous good mss. (see the NA?6 apparatus), the plural should be given 
the edge on the basis of extemal evidence (X A 2053 2062" are among the supporting 
mss.) and the motivation to conform to OT usage. 

The concluding words abt@v Oedc (‘‘[he will be] their God’’) are omitted in some 
witnesses ( 1 I al gig sin Aug) both because of grammatical awkwardness and because 
the formulaic OT prophecies collectively alluded to (see above) do not have the extra 
wording. The expanded, more difficult reading is represented by A 2030 2050 2053(* 
2062) 2329 al vg Ir'*' (so also, though in different word order, 0515 [1854] M4 1006 1611 
1841 pc preserve a trace of the original by retaining only @edc).2! 

4 The final coming of God’s presence in fullness results in absolute peace 


19. See Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 84-85, for inspiration of the 
preceding ideas. 


20. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 765. 
21. Cf. Metzger’s discussion along different lines (Textual Commentary, 765-66). 
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and security from any form of the suffering that characterized the old creation. 
Not surprisingly, the forms of affliction to be done away with are those men- 
tioned in Isaiah’s prophecy. 

First, God’s people will receive eternal respite from their former trials, 
since God “‘will wipe away every tear from their eyes.” This will be a fulfillment 
of Isa, 25:8: “the Lorp God has taken away every tear from every face” (see 
also on Rev. 7:17). The same verse in Isaiah says that this will be a comfort 
from “‘death,”’ which formerly “prevailed” during Israel’s captivity in the world, 
which gives rise to the direcUy following mention of “death” being done away 
with in Rev. 21:4 (2 Bar. 21:22-23 also refers to the end of death in the future).22 

In the final state ‘‘death will be no longer, nor mourning nor crying nor 
pain will there be any longer”’ (cf. 4 Ezra 8:53-54). Both Isa. 35:10 and 51:11 
predict that at the time of Israel’s full restoration to God its people will expen- 
ence “everlasting exultation’”’ and “joy.” They will experience such gladness 
because they will be protected from their former sufferings of “pain and grief 
and groaning,”’ which will have ‘fled away’’ (LXX). Therefore, John continues 
here the line of thought that the bliss of the eternal state is a fulfillment of 
prophecy. The various forms of suffering noted in v 4 are an expansion of the 
opening comment in 21:1 that ‘‘there is no longer any sea.” 

It is more than coincidental that only one verse earlier in Isaiah 51 the 
prophet reflects on the first exodus, when God caused the “‘sea” to pass away 
(Isa. 51:10): ‘Was it not you who dried up the sea, the waters of the great deep, 
who made the depths of the sea a pathway for the redeemed to pass over?” Then 
the prophet compares this marine phenomenon associated with the first excdus 
to the end-time restoration of God’s people: “So the ransomed of the Lorp will 
return . . . and sorrow and sighing will flee away.” Just as God removed the 
barrier of water hindering the deliverance of God’s people and gave them safe 
passage through the Red Sea (cf. Wis. 19:6-8), so he will remove all barriers to 
full redemption and communion with himself and will provide the redeemed 
with complete, unending safety at the consummation. Clearly, the removal of 
the threat of the sea in Isa. 51:10 is metaphorically equivalent to the removal 
of the threat of the old world that causes sorrows in 51:11. “Will flee away” in 
Isa. 51:11 may be modeled on Ps. 114:3, which says that the Red “sea... fled” 
(likewise Ps. 114:5). John draws the same metaphorical equivalence in 21:1 and 
21:4, 

The subsequent similar sayings that “there will no longer be any curse” 
(22:3) or ‘‘night” (22:5) also indicate that none of the evils and threats of the 
old world can hinder the saints from fully enjoying the consummate presence 
of God (in both the formula of a noun with odx gota #tu [“‘there will be no 
longer”] occurs, as in 21:1, 4). The “curse” of “death” and its associated 
sufferings, which were introduced in the first Eden, will be removed in the last 
Eden. This, together with other parts of the Rev. 21 :9-22:5 vision, is strikingly 


22. Cf. also Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 254. 
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similar to Test. Dan 5:11-13: “the saints shall refresh themselves in Eden; the 
righteous shall rejoice in the New Jerusalem, which will be eternally for the 
glorification of God. And Jerusalem shall no longer undergo desolation . . . 
because the Lord will be in her midst [living among human beings]. The Holy 
One of Israel will rule over them . . . and he who trusts in him will reign” (cf. 
Rev. 21:3 and 22:5).23 

The conclusion of 21:4, “the first things have passed away,” continues 
the Isaiah 35 and 51 allusions while also calling to mind again the wording of 
Isa. 65:17 (together with Isa. 43:18), with which Rev. 21:1 led off: “the first 
heaven and the first earth passed away.” The parallel between v 1] and v 4 is 
further confirmed by the function of both expressions of cosmic dissolution 
(‘passed away”) as the cause (respectively yap and 5t1) of the new world 
conditions. In this light, Isa. 65:19 is apparently combined with Isaiah 35 and 
51, since it also says that in the new creation “no more will there be heard in 
her the voice of weeping or the voice of crying” (see further above on 21:1). 
Similarly, Isa. 65:20a says ‘no longer will there be” unnecessary death, as in 
the old age. Consequently, even the formula “there will be [is] no more”’ is 
derived from Isa. 65:19-20.24 

Some sectors of later Jewish interpretation understood Isa. 25:8 as referring to the 


resurrection in the messianic future (Midr. Rab. Eccles. 1.4.3; Tanhuma Gen., Parashah 
12.7; Tanna debe Eliyyahu, Rabbah, p. 21; cf. also Midr. Rab. Deut. 2.30). 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE BACKGROUND OF “THERE 
IS NO MORE SEA” IN 21:1B AND THE PARALLELS IN 21:4B 


Removal of water to provide safety for God's people in the new creation reflects the 
principle cited in Barnabas 6:13: “Behold, I make the last things as the first.” The pattern 
goes farther back than the exodus, which itself was viewed as a new creation (so Wis. 
19:6-7) modeled on the “new creation” after the Noahic deluge (J En. 106:13; cf. 2 En. 
[I] 70:9-10), after which the water ‘‘was dried from off the earth” and “went off the 
earth” (see Gen. 8:1-13 LXX) to provide a safe haven for Noah’s family. And the new 
creations of both the postflood world and the exodus were modeled on the first creation, 
when God separated the waters and made dry land for the first family’s habitation (Gen. 
1:9-10; so Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, Beshallah 4.10-22, which directly correlates in this 
manner Gen. 1:9-10 and Israel’s promised restoration in Isa. 51:9-10). Midr. Rab. Exod. 
21.8 says, “If I made dry land for Adam, who was only one [citing Gen. 1:9]... how 
much more ought I to do so on behalf of a holy congregation [Israel at the exodus].” 


23. The translation follows OTP I, 810. See Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel,” 144-57, 
on the relation of Test. Dan 5:11-13 to the vision in Revelation 21:1-22:5 and on other possible 
parallels in the Qumran Temple Scroll (11Q20) and other Qumran texts. 

24. Cf. also Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 254, who apparently understands that 
the formula is based on the Hebrew of Isa, 65:19-20. 
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Midr. Rab. Lev. 27.4 and Midr. Rab. Eccles. 3.15 §1 assert that making the sea into dry 
land is one of the things that God will do when he renews the world in the future. Zohar 
1.4b affirms that God has “pledged himself to swallow up all the waters of the creation 
... on that day when all the nations assemble against the holy people, so that they [the 
holy people] will be able to pass on dry land.” Apoc. Elijah 5 says that part of the 
tribulation leading up to the ‘‘new heaven and a new earth” (5:38) will be the drying up 
of waters from the earth: “‘The earth will be dry. The waters of the sea will dry up” (v 9). 
“We went to the deep places of the sea, and we did not find water” (v 14). 

In line with our interpretation of Rev. 21:1, 4 is Assumption of Moses 10:1, 6, 
where at the new creation ‘‘Satan will be no more, and sorrow will depart with him... 
and the sea will retire into the abyss . . . and the rivers will dry up,” the latter imagery 
also based on the exodus (cf. 10:8; Test. Levi 4:1; Sib. Or 5.447; possibly Sib. Or. 
5.158-61). Jer. 51:36 describes Babylon’s judgment metaphorically: ‘‘I will dry up her 
sea and make her fountain dry.’’ Perhaps what happened to historical Babylon is seen in 
Rev. 21:1 as a foreshadowing of what will happen to the worldwide Babylonian system 
at the judgment: it will be destroyed so that it has no place in the new creation.25 

Mealy demurs about such texts as Assumption of Moses, Test. Levi, and Sib. Or. 
as part of the distant background for Rev. 21:1, since he views them as describing 
conditions of trial before the end of the old world and the new creation.26 But the texts 
cited from Assumption of Moses and Test. Levi are inextricably linked to new creation 
ideas (note Assumption of Moses 10:1ff.; Test. Levi 3:9, 4:3-5:1), so that the image of 
lack of water is part of a decreation theme paving the way for new creation, one of the 
old world realities that pass away to exist no more. Sib. Or. 5 also fits into this pattern, 
though not as clearly. In fact, Rev. 21:1 may be referring not to a new world reality (“and 
the sea is no longer’’) but to an old world reality that has now finally passed away; it is 
selected from among many old world features that have passed away with “the first 
heaven and the first earth” because it metaphorically represents so well those things that 
threaten the peace and safety of God’s people. 

That the series of evils in Rev. 21:1, 4 all refer to former threats to the saints is 
confirmed by 2 En. 65:9-10, which strikingly asserts that in the new “paradise bright 
and incorruptible,” around which is an “indestructible wall,” there will be “neither 
humiliation nor anxiety . . . nor night nor darkness . . . , for all corruptible things [= the 
“former things” of Rev. 21:4b] will pass away” (so likewise 4 Ezra 8:53-59 and Midr. 
Rab. Exod. 15.21, the latter of which, like Rev. 21:4, alludes to Isa. 25:8; 35:10; and 
65:19). Later Jewish midrashim expected Isa. 35:10 to be fulfilled in the coming messianic 
age, when there would no longer be threats of oppression from perseculing nations (Midr. 
Rab. Num. 23.14; Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.11; similarly Midr. Pss. 147.3; Tanna debe 
Eliyyahu, Zuta, p. 179). 

Isa. 35:10 and 51:11 in the Hebrew have only “sorrow and sighing will flee away,” 
while the LXX and Rev. 21:4 develop the twofold Hebrew expression into a threefold 
one. John’s words differ from those of the LXX, but they are synonyms. In addition to 
these two Isaiah texts, together with Isa. 65:19, an echo of Isa. 60:20 (“the days of your 
mourning [név@ovuc] will be completed”) can be discerned, since clear allusion is made 


to it in Rev. 21:23 and 22:5. 


25. Cf. Schmidt, “And the Sea Was No More,” 242ff.; the primary points of Schmidt’s article 
are that in Jewish writings the sea is often metaphorical for God’s human enemies and that Rev. 
21:1 refers to the judgment of those enemies and their exclusion from the new creation. 

26. Mealy, Thousand Years, 202. 
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Some mss. insert Ge0c (“God”) before nv Séxpvov (“every tear’’) to conform the 
wording even more to the Isa. 25:8 allusion, since there also @edc directly precedes the 
same phrase (so A 1 1006 1841 al vg Tert Apr). The motive for this addition was 
strengthened by Rev. 7:17, which alludes to the same OT text and includes “God.” The 
probable reading here, omitting “‘God,” is supported by 8 A 1841 pc. 

Numerous mss., many of good quality, unintentionally omit 511 (“because”’; e.g., 
A 1006 1611 2053 2062 2329 2377 MA). A scribe may well have confused St: with the 
ti he had just written. Later scribes working from the ms. omitting 6tt considered the 
concluding clause t& npa@ta GarrjAGav (‘the first things passed away”’) too abrupt without 
a conjunction and so added yap (‘‘for”) after t& under the inspiration of 6 yap mp@tos 
... GrtA@av in 21:1 (“for the first... passed away”’; so 94 pe gig) and of the appearance 
of yap (“for”) in both Isa. 65:17 and 66:22 (though the OT evidence could be argued 
either way here and in similar cases, it is more likely that a scribe would be concerned 
to maintain verbatim OT wording than John would have been, as witnessed by his, as 
well as other NT writers’, paraphrastic renderings of the OT throughout the book). It is 
also possible that 6t1 (‘‘because”) was added later to an original shorter reading for the 
same reason. Metzger suggests that St, like yap, may have been inserted by a later hand 
to avoid the awkwardness of an original reading lacking a conjunction.2? 6t1 is included 
in 8! 1 1854 2050 NK a sin vg¥™ sy Ir*t Aug. Any of the three readings might be 
original, though on internal grounds the edge should be given to inclusion of 6t1. 


5 The theme of the new creation coming in its finality is continued in vv 5-8. 
In v Sa, “the one sitting on the throne” is undoubtedly to be identified as God. 
Therefore, God is the one speaking in vv 5b-8, so that the message has unques- 
tioned divine authentication. 

God says, ““Behold, I am making all things new,” which repeats for a third 
time the Isaiah prophecies of the coming new creation. V | has already appealed 
to Isa. 65:17 and 66:22, v 4b alluded to Isa. 65:17 and 43:18, and v 5 now draws 
on Isa. 43:19: “‘Behold, I make new things” (perhaps also Isa. 66:22: “the new 
heaven and the new earth that I make”’). In 2 Cor. 5:17 Paul sees the same Isaiah 
prophecy (Isa. 43:18-19 and 65:17) beginning to be fulfilled through Christ’s 
death and resurrection.28 Here, though, John portrays the complete fulfillment 
of Isaiah’s new creation prophecies. To highlight the consummate redemptive- 
historical fulfillment he adds ‘‘all’’ to Isaiah’s words. The insertion suggests not 
thoroughgoing universal salvation but the culmination of the new creation pre- 
viously begun only in part.29 All the people of God together with the heavens 
and earth will be transformed into a new creation. The present tense (“I am 
making”’) does not refer to the present time of the church age but enforces the 


27. Textual Commentary, 766. 

28. See Beale, ‘Old Testament Background of Reconciliation in 2 Corinthians 5-7,"" where 
textual comparisons are also found. 
29. This conclusion is contrary to that of Rissi (Future of the World, 82), who reads in without 
Justification an absolute universalism here and throughout the vision (see further on 2):24-26), 
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certainty that the future new creation will occur. It is a ‘‘prophetic present,” like 
the Hebrew prophetic perfect, foreseeing the time when God will be creating 
all things new (see further below). 

God commands John to ‘‘write’’ the announcement of v 5a “because these 
words” about the coming new creation “are faithful and true (motoi. .. xal 
&Ansiwot) ,” a phrase rooted in Isa. 65:16. Isaiah refers twice to God as “the 
God of truth (‘amen).” Hebrew ’Amen is translated as “truth,” “faithful,” and 
“amen’’ by the different Greek versions (tov G€0V TOV aAnoivov in the LXX; 
tv 10 G€@ nemiotapevas by Aquila; év 1 8e@ durfv by Symmachus) so that 
the expression in Rev. 21:5 is to be seen as an interpretative translation of ‘amen 
in Isa. 65:16. 

The “blessing”’ of the ‘God of truth’ in Isa. 65:16 is understood in Isa. 
65:17 to be the new creation that God will bring about: ‘‘For behold, I create a 
new heavens and a new earth”’; the connection between vv 16 and 17 is also 
found in the repetition of ‘‘the former troubles/things are forgotten/shall not be 
remembered” (Midr. Rab. Exod. 23.11 applies the language of Isa. 65:16 to ‘‘the 
messianic age’’). Just as the trustworthiness of God and his promise in Isaiah 
are based on the absolute irrevocability of the coming new creation, so God’s 
promise of a new creation in Rev. 21:5a is ‘trustworthy and true’ because God 
is the one who will, without a doubt, carry it out. That this section of Isaiah is 
in John’s mind is also likely because he has been meditating throughout 21:1-2, 
4-5a on Isaiah’s new creation and restoration prophecies, especially Isa. 43:18- 
19; 65:17-19; and 66:22. 

Rev. 21:5a will be repeated verbatim in 22:6 (‘‘these words are faithful 
and true’), which concludes the new creation promises of 21:1-22:5 and was 
thus probably also written with Isaiah 65 in mind. But 22:6 may also allude 
to Dan. 2:45b Theod. (“the vision is true and the interpretation of it faithful’’), 
since it is directly followed by an allusion to Dan. 2:45a (‘‘what must come 
to pass”; see on 22:6). The statement in Daniel 2 emphasizes that Daniel’s 
prophecy to Nebuchadnezzar concerning the defeat of the evil world king- 
doms and the establishment of God’s eternal, universal kingdom is guaranteed 
to be fulfilled at some future time. If Daniel 2 is already in mind together 
with Isaiah 65 in Rev. 21:5a, then together they highlight the main point that 
the prophecy of the new creation will assuredly be fulfilled. Therefore, it is 


preferable to translate the wording in 21:5a as “these words are valid and 
trustworthy.’’30 

The title “the Amen, the faithful and true witness” for Christ in Rev. 3:14 also 
comes from the same Isaiah 65 context, especially since the remainder of the title in 3:14 
is “the beginning of the creation of God.” The word TEMOTOLEVOS in Aquila of Isa. 
65:16 actually functions adverbially in its clause, but still it refers to the faithfulness of 
God (see on 3:14 for further discussion of the wording in Isaiah 65). 

Instead of xouve, mo1@ n&vte (“I create all things new”) a few mss. mistakenly 
combine the first two words into one: xaivorow névta (“I make new [or “renew” ] all 


30. So Rissi, Future of the World, 20. 
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things”). Perhaps this was done to get rid of the apparent awkwardness of having two 
accusatives with now (xouvé is a predicate accusative:*! ‘I make al] things as new’’). 

Mulholland interprets the present tense phrase “I make (or “tam making’’] all 
things new” as referring to a renewal taking place in the midst of history.32 But in light 
of the future focus of 21:1-22:5, it is better to take this as a futuristic present, especially 
in view of the preceding references to the consummate new creation in 21:1, 4 and the 
following yéyovav (“they are done”) in 21:6. This conclusion is confirmed further by 
the fact that all the Isaiah texts to which John alludes in 21:1, 4-5 also use present aclive 
indicative nov (“I am making”’) as a futuristic or prophetic present (Isa. 43:19; 65:17-18; 
66:22 LXX).33 Indeed, Isa. 65:17 LXX paraphrases the MT’s “I creale a new heavens 
and a new earth” with “there will be the new heaven and the new earth.” Mulholland 
understands other present tenses in the vision as connoting present historical reality (e.g., 
“having” in v 9; “descending” in v 10). This is possible (see on 7:16-17), but overall 
context must govern in each case. The interchange of different tenses in the same context 
in the book often has other than chronological meaning for the narrated events (see on 
18:11). 

Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 51 applies Isa. 43:19 to the renewal of the future temple, 
and Kallah Rabbathi 54b (in the Minor Tractates of the Talmud) applies Isa. 66:22 to 
the future renewal of the cosmos and of Israel, the latter of which is to take place in the 
end-time temple (similarly Sifre Deut. 47). According to Tanna de-be Eliyyahu, Rabbah, 
p. 86, Isa. 66:22 predicts the resurrection of Israel in the ‘‘world to come.” Zohar 1.4b-5a 
interprets Isa. 66:22 in an inaugurated sense, ‘‘signifying continual creation out of the 
new ideas discovered in the Torah.”’34 

The phrase tov cov (‘‘of God’) was added after obtor of Adyou motol xa 
éAn@wol (“these words are faithful and true”) in an apparent attempt to harmonize it 
with the earlier phrase obtot ol Adyou GANO1voi tod Geod in 19:9 (“‘these words are true 
words of God’’). So 1854 (2329) Ut sy? 

The wording of 21:5a could have been derived partially from 3 Macc. 2:11, where 
God is referred to as ‘faithful . . . true,”’ though there the phrase is in the singular and 
is a title for God, whereas here it is plural and describes God’s words. The rider on the 
horse in Rev. 19:11 is ‘‘called faithful and true” (miotOc . . . xai GAn@ivdéc). There the 
expression probably does come more directly from 3 Macc. 2:11 (motdg et xai 
GAn@ivdc), where it refers to a hope in God’s faithfulness in answering Israel’s prayer 
that God defend the honor of his name by judging the persecutor Antiochus (cf. 3 Macc. 
2:9-14), which strengthens the contextual theme of Christ as a divine figure and as 
executing a just and vindicating judgment (see above on 19:11).35 

6 The next word that John hears is yéyovav (‘‘they are done’’), which 
underscores the climactic nature of the fulfillment of the prophecies woven 
throughout vv 1-5, though uppermost in mind is the ‘‘new things” in v 5. 


Similarly, 16:17 has used almost the same expression (yéyovev, “‘it is done’”’) to 


3]. Robertson, Grammar, 480, who notes that elsewhere in the NT moutw also takes a double 
accusative. 

32. Mulholland, Revelation, 316. 

33. Cf. also Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 167-68. 

34. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 260, contends that 1QS 4.25 alludes to Isa. 
43:19 in an end-time context, highlighting the time when the community would reflect ‘‘the glory 
of Adam.” 

35. See van Ruiten, “Intertextual Relationship,” for thorough text comparisons between 


phrases in 21:1-5b and relevant OT texts to which allusion is made (or where conceptual parallels 
can be found). 
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indicate final fulfillment. There it stressed fulfillment of God’s promises to judge 
the ungodly, but here it designates the accomplishment of the new creation, 
which was set in motion at the cross when Jesus cried, “‘It is finished!’’36 

The divine speaker identifies himself as “the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end”’ (16 GAda xai 10 &, 1) &pyn xal 16 téA0c). We have seen 
that the titles ‘Alpha and Omega” and “‘first and last” (1:8, 17) are synonymous 
with the similar expressions “‘the beginning and the end, the first and the last” 
(7 &px7) xai 16 téAOG, 6 npatog xai 6 Eoyxatoc) at the end of the book (in 22:13, 
with a repetition of ‘Alpha and Omega”). All these titles express God's 
sovereignty over history, especially by bringing it to an end in salvation and 
judgment. 

These divine titles are figures of speech (merisms) in which the figurative 
point is to mention the opposite poles of something in order to emphasize the 
totality of all that lies between. The use of the first and last letters of the alphabet 
was typical of the ancients in expressing merisms. So Jews could say that the 
law should be kept ‘“‘from aleph to rau.’’ That God is the beginning and end of 
history means that he rules over ali events in between. The two “beginning and 
end” merisms of 21:6 might have been formulated through reflection on the 
similar clauses in Isaiah 41-48, since 6 mp@toc xai 6 Eoyatos in 1:17b is based 
on the same Isaianic wording. Indeed, the MT of Isa. 41:4; 44:6; and 48:12 has 
variant forms of ‘‘I am the first and the last’”’ (see above on 1:8, 17). In addition, 
the threefold phrase of Rev. 1:8b (“‘who is and who was and who is coming’’) 
may also have a link with Isa. 41:4; 43:10; and 48:12, where a similar threefold 
clause occurs (e.g., 48:12: ‘‘I am he, I am the first, I am also the last’; see 
further on Rev. 1:4, 8). Such formulaic titles based on these sections of Isaiah 
flow naturally out of the preceding context of 21:1-5, where a series of prophe- 
cies from the latter part of Isaiah are drawn on. 

Verses 5 and 6 are only the second time in the Apocalypse where God is 
explicitly quoted. The first was in 1:8. Both there and here the title “the Alpha 
and the Omega” occurs. That this title appears at the beginning and end of the 
book is fitting and cannot be coincidence. The placement heightens further the 
figurative point of the divine title, which mentions two polar opposites (first and 
last) to underscore that everything between the opposites is included: all the 
events narrated and portrayed between 1:8 and 21:6 lie under God's absolute 
sovereignty, as has all history prior to the writing of Revelation.” 

The point of the title is that the God who transcends time guides the entire 
course of history because he stands as sovereign over its beginning and end. 
Therefore, the two titles in 21:6 refer to God’s absolute sovereignty over all 
events in history. On this basis, the readers are assured that just as God brought 
the first creation into being, so he will certainly bring it to conclusion. 

The remainder of v 6 shows that the two titles provide assurance that God 


36. So Sweet, Revelation, 299. 
37. So A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 145. 
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will give blessings to his redeemed people: “I will give the one who thirsts 
[water] from the spring of the water of life without cost.” The same pattern 
appears in 22:12-13, where the same titles provide assurance that Christ will 
“render to every person according to what he has done”’ climactically at the end 
of history. The following context there and here includes climactic execution of 
the very same cursings and salvific blessings at the end of history (cf. the reward 
in 21:6 with the reward in 22:17 and the judgment in 21:8 with the judgment 
in 22:15). But it is true that these blessings and cursings are viewed as beginning 
before the consummation elsewhere in the Apocalypse (as argued throughout, 
also perhaps, e.g., the obtaining of the “water of life” in 7:17 and 22:17). 

Isa. 49:10 continues the string of references to Isaiah and is the basis for 
the metaphorical reward of water given for sustenance. The Isaiah text states 
that one of the conditions resulting from Israel’s restoration into the presence 
of God will be that ‘‘they will not hunger or thirst; nor will the heat or the sun 
smite them .. . and by fountains of waters he will lead them” (cf. also John 
6:35). Isaiah’s ‘fountains of waters’’ have now become ‘“‘fountains of the waters 
of life.”” Cais (“of life”) could be an appositional genitive (“‘fountains of waters, 
which are life’) or an adjectival genitive (“fountains of living waters’’; cf. Isa. 
12:3, which has “the fountains of salvation” as an appositional genitive). The 
“living waters,” which are a representation of eternal life, have their origin in 
God and the Lamb (so 22:1, 17, and similarly Jer. 2:13; Ps. 36:8-9; Joel 3:18; 
John 4:10; 7:38; for possible additional OT and Jewish parallels for the “‘waters 
of life’? metaphor see on 7:17). This is the life of eternal fellowship with God 
and Christ. This fellowship is reserved for those who have maintained their faith 
in the Lamb’s atoning death and their testimony to his redemptive work. Only 
those with such faith can have access to “‘the springs of the water”’ (= the salvific 
presence of God) on the basis of grace, or “without cost” (Smpecv, which can 
also be rendered ‘‘for nothing”’ or “‘freely’’; see below). 

Even the idea that the water is received “‘freely’’ may be rooted in Isa. 
49:10, since ‘‘he that has mercy on them”’ precedes the ‘‘fountains of waters” 
picture there. Isaiah’s statement about God’s mercy was perhaps interpreted as 
the reason that his people are qualified to partake freely of the water. This 
suggestion is confirmed from Isa. 55:1, which develops the thought of resto- 
ration in 49:10 and is combined with Isaiah 49 in an allusion in Rev. 21:6: 
“Ho! Everyone who thirsts, come to the waters; and you who have no money, 
come, buy and eat. Come, buy wine and milk without money and without cost.” 
In line with what Rev. 21:1-5 has said, the church fulfills the restoration 
prophecy of Isa. 49:10, whereas Jewish tradition interpreted Isa. 49:10-13, 21 
as fulfilled in returning Jewish exiles, especially the “‘ten tribes” (e.g., Pesikta 
Rabbati 31). 

The attempt to limit the promise of water only to martyrs?8 falters because 
the same promise is also given to the entire redeemed community in 22:17 (cf. 


38. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 168. 
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22:12-19)39 and because the Isaiah allusions in their OT contexts likewise 
prophesy that the entire redeemed community of Israel will benefit from the 
promise. : 

For the meaning of Swpedy as “‘for nothing” see, e.g., John 15:25; 2 Cor. 11:7; 
and Gal. 2:21. For the meaning ‘‘freely”’ see, e.g., Matt. 10:8; Rom. 3:24; 2 Thess. 3:8. 

The fluctuation of tenses in vv 5-6 from “he said” to ‘the says” and back again 
to “he said”’ is a feature of John’s visionary style, in which he can refer to what he has 
heard in a past vision but then, at the same time, use the present tense in the narration 
for the purpose of vividness. Some copyists tried to smooth this out by making the first 
and third verbs also present tense (in v 5a 1854 2030 2377 pc; in v 6a & pe). 

A few copyists wrongly took the verb yéyovar (“they are done”’) as belonging with 
the following éya (‘‘I’"’) and, therefore, read it as yeyova (‘I have appeared, come about, or 
accomplished”: & 0515 M sy sa). Perhaps the unusual second aorist ending on the perfect 
further inspired such a change.* External evidence favors taking yéyovav by itself and éya 
as the beginning of the following clause (A 1006 1841 2053 2062 pc [latt] sy? [r'#t), 

Isa. 55:1 was a favorite prooftext in Jewish tradition. The metaphor of water was 
identified, not with eternal salvation, but with the Torah (e.g., Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael, 
Vayassa’ 1.75-80; Midr. Pss. 1.18; 87.5; b. Abodah Zarah Sb). In John’s thought Christ 
and his redemptive work have replaced Torah as the zenith of revelation. 

7 The reference here to “inheriting” the blessings promised in the 
Davidic prophecy of 2 Sam. 7:14 shows a hint of further inspiration from Isa. 
55:1-3, where God promises those who “‘thirst” (55:1) that he will make with 
Israel ‘‘an everlasting covenant, the sure mercies of David’’ (55:3).4! 

So far the recipients of the promises of the new creation have been only 
generally identified as God’s people (cf. 21:3). V 7 more precisely defines who 
God’s people are. Each one of God’s people is an “overcomer” (6 vixdv). 
“Overcomers”’ are those whose lives are characterized by refusal to compromise 
their faith despite the threat of persecution. They ironically conquer when they 
maintain their faith even though they may appear defeated in the world’s eyes 
because of persecution (see on 2:26-29 for further discussion of “‘overcoming”’). 
Though the process of overcoming commences before death, the focus here is 
on the completion of the process at the end of one’s life, and especially on the 
full inheritance at the end of the old world. The purpose of this verse, and the 
whole of 21:1—22:5, is to encourage true Christians to persevere through hardship 
in order to inherit the fullness of God’s blessings. 

The promises to the overcomer in the letters in chs. 2-3 all referred to 
the salvific blessing of communion with God, which provides all the essentials 
of life (security, home, power, food, clothing, and a name), and therefore must 
apply to all believers, who are all included in the household of God. “One 
basic promise is conveyed in multiple images, since all of them illustrate the 
principle ‘where I am, there will the victor be’” (cf. 21:3, 7; 22:3-4).42 Rev. 


39. Briitsch, Offenbarung III, 33. 
40. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 767; though see MHT II, 221, for widespread 


attestation of the ending in the vernacular and repeated occurrences elsewhere in the NT. 
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42. Minear, New Earth, 60. 
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21:7 makes the same point by summarizing the reception of the multiple 
promises in 21:1-6 by saying, “‘the one who overcomes will inherit these 
things.” 

This multiple inheritance is underscored by citation at the end of the 
Apocalypse of some of the promises to the overcomers from the letters: “‘the 
tree of life which is in the paradise of God” (2:7; 22:2), inclusion in the new 
temple (3:12; 21:22ff.), participation in “‘the new Jerusalem, which comes down 
out of heaven from God” (3:12; 21:2, 10), the name of God on one’s person 
(3:12; 22:4), one’s ‘‘name written in the book of life” (3:5; 21:27), bright 
garments (3:5; 21:2, 9ff.; cf. 19:7-8), a bright stone and a luminary (2:17, 28; 
21:11, 18-21, 23; 22:5, 16), consummate reigning with Christ (2:26-27; 3:21; 
22:5), and exclusion from the ‘“‘second death’’ (2:11; 21:7-8).4 

The figurative point of all the multiple pictures of end-time blessings is 
interpreted at the conclusion of v 7 to be God’s presence with his people: “I 
will be God to him, and he will be a son to me.” This paraphrastically repeats 
the promise of God’s presence at the end of v 3, which underscores this theme 
as the main point of vv 1-7. The same OT prophetic background stands behind 
the promise here as in v 3b so that, again, the point is that at the future consum- 
mation the repeated OT promise will be fulfilled. But one difference between 
vv 3 and 7 is that the saints now are each referred to individually as ‘“‘son” 
instead of collectively as “people.” The reason is that 2 Sam. 7:14 is now more 
clearly in mind in combination with other OT texts (‘I will be to him a father, 
and he himself will be to me for a son’”’; cf. also Ps. 89:26-29). The promise in 
2 Samuel was made to a coming son of David who would reign forever and is 
applied to the Messiah’s inheritance of the earth in Ps. 2:7 and Heb. 1:2-5. But 
now the promise is applied according to the concept of corporate representation 
by which Christ represents people. This is in line with the individual and 
corporate fulfillment of Ps. 2:8-9 already seen in Rev. 2:26-27. Since saints are 
“in Christ” (cf. 1:9), they will inherit fully what he inherits (note the eternal 
reign of Christ in 5:12-13 and 11:15, and that of the saints in 22:5). Christ is 
still God’s unique, divine son, but those whom he represents receive the privi- 
leges of his sonship.45 

mK replaces an original xAnpovoptcer (“he will inherit”) with Sow avte (“I 
will give to him’’) to bring the clause into agreement with the pattern set in the letters 
in chs. 2 and 3, where 6ucw avtw follows nominative 6 vixév (or its dative form) four 
of seven times (2:7, 17, 26; 3:21). 

Some scribes were apparently insensitive to the corporate nature of the singular 
and changed it to a plural, since it was clear to them that the wording applied to all of 
God's people (“I will be their [avtwv] God, and they themselves will be [avtor ecovtai] 
my sony [vio]; so 1854 2030 2377 Nt Tert). 

Qumran also understood 2 Sam. 7:14 to be fulfilled when God will establish 
forever the future temple and tabemacle (cf. Rev. 21:3, 7 with 1QFlor 1.1-13). 


43. So also Swete, Apocalypse, 281. 
44. Cf. Corsini. Apocalypse, 408-10. 
45. So also Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 313-14. 


8 Those who are not included among God’s people will be excluded 
from his intimate, familial presence, which vv 1-7 have reiterated that his true 
people will experience. Eternal separation from God's presence is itself judg- 
ment. 

John lists various kinds of sinners among those who will deserve judgment. 
By introducing the list of sins with “cowards” and concluding it with ‘“‘liars,” 
he shows that these vices primarily indicate failures of so-called Christians 
facing the threat or reality of persecution.4® 8é (‘‘but”) contrasts the cowardly 
with those who conquer. so that the cowardly are those who have been professing 
Christians. They are those in the visible community of faith who have “turned 
back in the holy war” with the world4’ and have not demonstrated courageous 
faith in the battle against the beast. 

The list of vices is a summary of typical sins that John has been warning 
the churches against. Each transgression can be balanced antithetically by a 
positive trait that is to characterize members of the heavenly city. For example, 
in contrast to the ‘‘cowardly”’ are believers who respond positively to the ex- 
hortation to be fearless (2:10).48 The ‘‘cowards and unfaithful” in the church 
community succumb to the pressures of persecution and do not remain loyal 
when called on to admit that they are followers of Christ (cf. Matt. 13:21). deiAdc 
may be translated ‘“‘coward” (cf. Sir. 37:11), “timid one,” or “fearful one,’ the 
latter two renderings underlining the lack of courageous perseverance in the face 
of persecution (for the nuance ‘‘fearful’”’ see the LXX of Deut. 20:8; Judg. 7:3; 
2 Chron. 13:7; Wis. 4:20; Sir. 2:12-13; 22:18; 1 Macc. 3:56). The word suggests 
an empty faith, since it is followed by “unbelieving ones,” and this is pointed 
to further by Matt. 8:26 and Mark 4:40, where the plural of de1Adcg is directly 
followed by “ones of little faith’? (so similarly Sir. 2:12-13; cf. Judg. 9:4 
LXX[B]). Likewise, in John 14:27-29 the cognate verb is contrasted with peace 
and faith in the midst of tribulation (cf. 14:1; 16:31-33). 

“Abominable and murderers and sexually immoral and sorcerers and 
idolaters” refer secondarily to pagan unbelievers as well as compromisers within 
the church. Indeed, forms of fornication and idolatry inherent to the pagan world 
posed a threat to the faith of some in the churches (see on 2:14, 20-21). These 
vices are associated with a context of idol worship in both the OT and the NT 
(see on 9:21 for references) and in the Apocalypse (see 2:14, 20-22 with respect 
to “immorality” [nopveta]; see also 9:21; 21:8; 22:15; for ‘‘abomination”’ as 
referring to idolatry see on 17:4-5). Such sins are either part of the activities 
surrounding idolatry, or they actually become acts of idolatry themselves (for 
idolatry involving murder, i.e., child-sacrifice, see also Ps. 106:36-38). Mur- 
derers are among the agents of the beast and the whore who have persecuted 
the saints and those who refuse to cooperate with the economic system of idolatry 


46. Boring. Revelation. 217. 
47. Valentine, “‘Temple Motif,” 243. 
48. So Minear. “Ontology and Ecclesiology,” 101-2. 
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(13:15; 17:6).49 With “ornicators” (népvoc) John may have in mind cultic 
prostitution, which was also associated with pagan temples and worship as far 
back as ancient Canaanite culture.59 Likewise, “sorcery” and magic were often 
practiced in connection with idolatry long before NT times?! (see Lev. 19:26-29 
and Deut. 18:9-11, the latter of which associates child sacrifice and sorcery). 
Interestingly, 4 Kgdms. 9:22 attributes both “sexual immoralities (TOPVETQ) . .. 
and abundant witchcrafts (6éppoxa)” to Jezebel (see above on 2:20-22). 

The catalog of sins concludes with “all liars” (wevdtj¢), which likely 
points to a focus on those whose Christian profession is betrayed by com- 
promising behavior or false doctrine. The word has been used in 2:2 of people 
who lie because they ‘‘call themselves apostles” when they really are not. The 
cognate verb was used in 3:9 of ethnic Jews who lie by claiming that they are 
God’s true people even though they reject Christ. yevdtic appears elsewhere 
in the NT only in Acts 6:13, where it refers to false witnesses against Stephen. 
Likewise, wedortns (“liar”) in 1 John is used of church members whose 
behavior or doctrine contradicts their profession of faith (1 John 2:4, 22; 4:20; 
5:10). 

An almost identical list of sinners will occur in 22:15, and a similar but 
abbreviated catalog will come at the end of ch. 21 (v 27). Both of these later 
lists end with “falsehood” (wetdoc) echoing “liars” at the end of the list here. 
This highlights that those judged are people whose apparent Christian profession 
is contradicted by their lifestyle or their false doctrine. Tit. 1:16 expresses a 
similar thought: “they profess to know God, but they deny him by their deeds, 
being detestable, disobedient, and worthless for any good deed.” Possibly also 
in mind here in Rev. 21:8 are those who promote the lie about the beast 
(13:12-15).52 In 3:9 “lying” was associated with devotion to Satan (likewise in 
2:9), who is the original liar (John 8:44) and deceiver (Rev. 12:9; 20:2-3). Rev. 
14:5 says that the genuine people of God persist in not lying, referring thus to 
their perseverance in professing the truth about the gospel and in not compromis- 
ing. The absence of liars in the new world shows that the coming order will 
exist on a higher moral level than even the cosmos before the Fall, where the 
Satanic liar was allowed entrance. 

The genuine people of God “have a part in the first resurrection,” which 
guarantees their eternal kingship with Christ, so that they become immune to 
“the second death” (20:6; 22:5). In contrast, the wicked have ‘‘their part in the 
lake burning with fire and brimstone, which is the second death”’ (21:8b). This 
figurative portrayal of punishment indicates that there is additional suffering 
besides the anguish of separation from God (on “fire and brimstone”’ and the 
eternal nature of “the second death” sce on 14:10-11; 19:20; 20:10). As observed 


49. Caird, Revelation, 267. 

50. R. J. A. Sheriffs, NBD, 1048. 
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already, the antitheses of old vs. new and first vs. second contrast the partial 
and temporal with the consummate and eternal (see on 20:5-6). So here “second 
death” refers to a perfected and eternal punishment. 

It is noteworthy that the new creation is what the righteous inherit (v 7), 
so that unrighteous false Christians and the non-Christian world in general do 
not reside within the borders of the new cosmos. 21:1-22:5 shows that the 
blessing of God’s presence permeates the entire new creation, whereas 21:8 and 
27 indicate that God’s judgment is revealed outside the confines of the new 
world (see also 22:15). Even though “‘the second death” is a perfected punish- 
ment, those who suffer it do so outside the geography of the new universe, since, 
as we have already been told, “there will be no more death . . . nor pain’’ in the 
new order of things (21:4). In similar fashion we have been told that there will 
be “no more sea” in the new order; this figurative sea likely overlaps to some 
degree conceptually with “the lake . . . which is the second death,” so that the 
reality underlying the figurative lake of the second death must exist somewhere 
else, perhaps in a different dimension from that of the new creation. 

Jer. 3:7-10 LXX refers to Israel's idolatry as acts of ‘‘fomication” (xopveia), 
“faithlessness”’ (fovv6etoG, a synonym of Goto), and “falschood” (yeddo), which 
suggests further that the three words in Rev. 21:8, together with “idolaters,” all have to 
do with idolatry. Why “and sinful ones’ (xa apaptwAotc) was inserted in some mss. 
(1854 2329 mM sy) before ‘the abominable” in the catalog of sins is not clear. 

Like Rev. 21:7-8, 2 Bar. 44:12-15 also predicts that the nghteous will inhabit “the 
new world” as an “‘inheritance’’ and that the unrighteous will ‘‘depart to torment’’ “in 
the fire’; similarly 4 Ezra 7:75. 


The remainder of the vision can be divided in the following thematic manner: 
initial view and appearance of the city (21:9-14), the measurements of the city 
(21:15-17), the material of the city (21:18-21), the internal features of the city 
(21:22-27), and the symbols of the presence of God in the city (22:1-5).°3 Three 
of these units are signaled by introductory vision phraseology in 21:9 and 22 
and 22:1, which all correspond to shifts of theme. On the fourfold division of 
21:9-27 see below on 21:9-10. 

The broad structure of the city from 21:12 through 22:5 is based on the 
vision in Ezekiel 40-48. That vision prophesies the pattern of the final temple 
(chs. 40-44) and the arrangement of the eschatological city and divisions of the 
land around the temple compound (chs. 45-48). Rev. 21:12-22:5 interprets the 
future fulfillment of Ezekiel by collapsing temple, city, and land into one end- 
time picture of the one reality of God’s communion with his people. This 
identification is based on Ezekiel’s own identification of temple, city, aud land 
as representing the same truth, though Ezekiel never explicitly combines the 
three as Rev. 21:9-22:5 does. Ezekiel explains the consummate inhentance of 
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land and the final sanctuary as indications of God’s “everlasting covenant of 
peace” in which his “dwelling place also will be with” Israel (Ezek. 37:25-28; 
so also 43:7 with respect to the significance of the temple). And the concluding 
statement of Ezekiel’s vision likewise interprets the ultimate meaning of the 
renovated city to be God’s presence with his people (48:35: “‘the name of the 
city from that day [will be] “the Lorp is there’’). That John “saw no temple” 
in the new Jerusalem ‘‘because the Lord . . . and the Lamb are its temple” 
(21:22) is partial but clear evidence of his method of interpretative distillation. 

Some interpret 21:10-22:5 as a literal description of an actual physical 
city. But this is highly improbable since “the bride of the Lamb” (v 10), that 
is, the eternal community of the redeemed (so 21:2, 10), is equated with the 
detailed layout of the city in 21:11-22:5: “I will show you the bride, the wife 
of the Lamb, .. . and he showed me the holy city, Jerusalem” (21:9-10).*4 

21:9-22:5 is a recapitulation of the immedialely preceding section of 
21:1-8 that amplifies the picture there of God’s consummate communion with 
his people and their consummate safety in the new creation.°> For example, 
21:2 is developed in 21:9-L1; 21:3 in 21:22-24 and 22:3; 21:6 in 22:1; and 
21:8 in 21:27a.56 Such use of parallelism and recapitulation is typical in the 
Apocalypse and characteristic of Hebrew style. This is seen in Isaiah 60, which 
is repeatedly alluded to in Rev. 21:11-22:5 (c.g., cf. Isa. 60:1b with 60:2b and 
19b; 60:4c with 60:9b; 60:5b with 60:11b; and 60:19 with 60:20).5? The 
reference to the “city” in Rev. 20:9 suggests that the city portrayed in 21:9- 
22:5 is revealed in hidden, partial form throughout the church age as a result 
of Christ’s redemptive work.58 The segment here reveals the perfected form 
of the city. 

Some, however, see 21:9—22:5 as describing the millennium of 20:4-6, 
With this they see 21:1-8 as portraying the eternal state.5? In the light of the 
parallelisms just observed between 21:1-8 and 21:9-22:5, the burden of proof 
lies on those who do not see the latter recapitulating the former. Likewise, those 
who view the second section as a later addition or traditional fragment incor- 
porated haphazardly need to adduce more evidence before the thesis can gain 
persuasiveness.60 


54, Following A. F. Johnson, “Revelation,” 595. 
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THE INITIAL VIEW AND APPEARANCE OF THE CITY: GOD’S 
GLORIOUS PRESENCE ESTABLISHES THE INVIOLABLE AND 
COMPLETED COMMUNITY OF THE REDEEMED (21:9-14) 


Verses 9 and 10 are the first clear signposts of the recapitulation. For a second 
time (cf. v 2) John says that what was shown to him was “the bride” and ‘“‘the 
holy Jerusalem descending from heaven from God.” Here we see again the 
hearing-vision pattern of, for example, 5:5-6, where John heard about a ‘‘lion” 
and then saw a “lamb.” Here John hears that he will see the Lamb’s bride and 
then sees “the holy city Jerusalem,”’ which is thus the interpretation of what he 
heard.®! Just as vv 3-8 explain the meaning of the bride and city, mentioned in 
v 1, so similarly 21:11—22:5 expands the significance of the bride and city, 
mentioned here in 21:9-10. The “‘husband”’ of the bnde (v 2) is now clearly 
identified as ‘‘the Lamb.” Vv 9ff. also expand on 19:7ff.: “the marriage of the 
Lamb has come, and his bride has made herself ready. . . .” The bride is also 
called the Lamb’s ‘‘wife,” since betrothal was much more closely related to 
marriage in biblical culture. Already in 19:7 ‘“‘wife” (yvvt}) was used as a 
synonym for “bride” (vipon), and translated there as “‘bride”’ in most versions.°? 

A significant portion of the introductory vision phraseology is repeated 
from 17:1, 3: 


17:1, 3 21:9-10 
“And one came from the seven an- “And one came from the seven an- 
gels having the seven bowls, and he gels having the seven bowls, which 
spoke with me saying, ‘I will show are full of the seven last plagues, 
to you the judgment of the great and he spoke with me saying, 
whore. .. .” And he bore me into ‘Come, I will show to you the 
the desert in the Spirit.” bride, the wife of the Lamb.” And 


he bore me in the Spirit up to a 
great and high mountain” (see on 
15:1, 7 for the OT background of 
the ‘‘seven plagues” and “seven 
bowls”’). 


The repetition of 17:1, 3 may function in both literary and interpretative ways. 
Literarily, the reduplicated wording may mark the beginning of the book's last 
formal segment. Whereas some see the last two major segments to be 17: 1-19:21 
and 20:1-22:5, others place the division between 17:1-21:8 and 21 :9-22:5. The 
latter option is supported not only by the literary repetition between 17:1, 3 and 
21:9-10 but also by the thematic contrast between the concluding section (the 
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church perfected) and the first major section of the book (chs. 2-3, the church 
imperfect; see pp. 108-5! above). 

Interpretatively, the recurring introductory vision terminology shows an 
intention to contrast the Babylonian whore and the holy Jerusalemite bride (for 
a full list of antitheses between the two cities see pp. 1117-21 below). The 
prevailing economic-religious system of Babylon, in alliance with the state, 
commits immorality by fostering multiple forms of idolatry among the peoples 
of the world (see on 17:2), whereas God’s people remain faithful only to the 
Lamb. They are righteous inhabitants of the new creation who permanently 
replace the unrighteous inhabitants who were identified with the temporary, old 
creation, which has passed away. The redeemed community is like a faithful 
“bride and wife” to God in contrast to the ungodly community, which commits 
immorality through idolatry (for the latter see on 17:1-5). 

Each of the two cities is pictured as adorned with the same attire (“gold,” 
“precious stones,” and ‘‘pearls”; cf. 17:4; 18:12, 16; 21:18-21), which is sym- 
bolic of their respective yet different works.3 The whore’s adornment (17:4) 
represents worldly economic forces cooperating with the state in persecuting 
Christians and seducing others to compromise their faith (for the economic focus 
see also on 14:8; 17:2; 18:6, 12, 16). On the other hand, the bride’s adornment 
represents, at the least, her faithful works or her vindicated condition as a result 
of her faithful acts (see further on 19:7-8; 21:2). Her adomment with precious 
foundation stones of a temple (21:18-21) highlights her vindicated condition, 
which reflects not security on the old earth but the divine glory of the new 
cosmos, because God brought about her redemption and not she herself. 1 Cor. 
3:5-15 also refers to a divinely caused condition of Christian faith as part of a 
temple built on a “‘foundation’’ with ‘‘gold, silver, and precious stones,” which 
will be vindicated as genuine at the last judgment. 1 Pet. 2:4-7 also pictures 
believers as precious ‘‘living stones” in corporate identification with Christ, the 
“choice stone, a precious comerstone”’ of the new temple. 

The parallel between Rev. 17:1-3 and 21:9-10 also indicates that the 
portrayal to follow in 21:10—22:5 should be taken symbolically, in the same 
manner as the vision in ch. 17, which John understands is clearly to be under- 
stood symbolically (e.g., 17:9, 12, 15, 18). Especially noteworthy is the parallel 
between “Come, / will show you the judgment of the great whore” in 17:1, 
where “‘show”’ (Sevxvt@) clearly refers to a symbolic vision, and ‘“‘Come, J will 
show you the bride” in 21:9. Just as Babylon symbolizes the socio-economic 
and religious culture arrayed in antagonism to God, so the bride, portrayed as 
the new Jerusalem, represents the redeemed community, which stands on God's 
side (see above on 21:3).64 To construe 21:9ff. as a vision of a future literal 
city® is to miss its fundamental symbolic nature, which is signaled not only by 


63. So Sweet. Revelation, 302. 
64. Likewise Gundry, ‘“‘New Jerusalem”; McKelvey, New Temple, 171-73. 
65. As Seiss, Apocalypse, 495-96, does. 
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the parallel of 17:1-3 and 21:9-10 but also by numerous indications of symbolism 
throughout 21:1—22:5. This means not that there will be no literal new cosmos 
but that the point of the vision is the focus on the exalted saints as the central 
feature of the new order (see further on 21:1). 

The angel ‘‘carried”’ John ‘‘in the Spirit” to convey him to another dimen- 
sion where he could perceive yet another vision (év mvevpatt is a dative of 
instrumentality and of sphere: “in and by the Spirit’’). This prophetic commis- 
sion formula is based on the similar formulas for Ezekiel’s repeated prophetic 
commissions (Ezek. 2:2; 3:12, 14, 24; 11:1; 43:5; see on Rev. 17:3). As with 
Ezekiel, John’s repeated rapture into the realm of the Spirit further underscores 
his prophetic commission and authority (see 1:10; 4:2; and esp. 17:3, which ° 
allude to Ezekiel’s commissions in the same manner). In all but one of the 
parallel passages in Ezekiel, God commissions the prophet to announce judg- 
ment to disobedient Israel. The exception, Ezek. 43:5, is part of a vision of the 
end-time establishment of Israel’s temple, in which God’s presence will dwell 
forever. Rev. 21:10 combines Ezek. 43:5 (‘‘And the Spirit took me up”) with 
40:1-2 (“the hand of the Lorp was on me and brought me. . . and set me ona 
very high mountain, and on it was, as it were, the edifice of a city before [me]’’). 
This combination indicates beyond doubt that the vision following in Rev. 
21:11 ff. is to be identified with the blissful vision of the future temple in Ezekiel 
40-48, which was located “on a very high mountain.” 

The angel transported John to a “great and high mountain,” probably 
where the new city-temple was located, since OT prophecy understood the 
coming Jerusalem as situated on a high mountain. Like Ezek. 40:1-2, Rev. 21:10 
introduces the vision of the future temple. What Ezekiel saw was to happen in 
the future, John also saw as still to happen in the future. The two prophets’ 
visions prophesy the same reality of the final, permanent establishment of God’s 
presence with his people. But the different pictorial details in John’s vision serve 
to interpret the Ezekiel vision.® 

OT prophecy asserted that the end-time city of God and its temple would be set 
ona high mountain (Isa. 2:2-3; 4:1-5; 25:6-26:2, Mic. 4:1-2, cf. Ps. 48:2; Jub. 4:26, cf. 
Isa. 40:9: “Get yourself up on a high mountain, O Zion ...O Jerusalem ...”). { En. 
24-25 asserts that the “high mountain,” which “excelled” all others, is God's latter-day 
“throne,” on which a tree with “fruit... for food to the elect” grows. Both tree and 
throne are located in the temple. Ezek. 28:14, 16 says that the first ‘‘garden”’ of “Eden” 
was also on a “mountain” that contained precious stones. 

In v 9 two important mss. (2053 and 2062) have only thy yovalxa ToD dpviow 
(“the wife of the Lamb”) instead of tiv vopony thy yovaixa tod apviov (“the bride, 
the wife of the Lamb”). The omission resulted from a copyist’s eye unintentionally 


jumping from the first tiv to the second, though “the bride” might have dropped out 
because it was considered redundant, especially in the light of 21:2, where only one title 


is given to the Lamb’s spouse. 


66. Cf. the unusual view of Krodel, Revelation, 346-47, who affirms that all of 22:1-22:5 is 
an elaboration of the millennial vision of 20:4-6. See Gundry, “‘New Jerusalem,” 255, for others 
affirming that the New Jerusalem in 21:10ff. represents the redeemed people of God. 
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tOv yepovtov is altered to tag yeHovoas in ME (-tac) 1 1006 1611 1841 1854 
2030 2377 latt sy to bring it into concord with tig Ente gidAas, 

There is minuscule support for adding “‘great” as an adjective for “the city” (trv 
nokw thy peyadny (0518 1854 2030 2377 MA). The adjective was added under the 
influence of the repeated occurrence of 1) ndAtc 1) peyGAn throughout the Apocalypse 
(seven times of Babylon and once of earthly Jerusalem [11:8]) and perhaps also because 
of the reference to the “great mountain” at the beginning of v 10, which here and 
throughout Scripture is associated with Jerusalem. 

11 The theme of God’s intimate presence dwelling fully and permanently 
with his people, briefly developed in vv 1-8, is introduced again in v 11 and runs 
throughout 21:11-22:5. “The city, the holy Jerusalem” (= God’s true people) is 
further described in v 11 as “having the glory of God.” The temple in Israel was 
the temporary place where God’s glory (= presence) dwelled. But in the new 
creation God’s presence will not be limited to a temple structure, with the people 
outside the structure, but the people themselves will be both the city and the temple 
in which God’s presence resides (so 2!:2-3, 12-14). In the light of the clear allusions 
to Isaiah 40-66 in 21:1—22:5 (e.g., 21:1-2, 4-5, 19-21, 23-26; 22:5), the reference 
to “the glory of God” here must derive from Isa. 58:8 and 60:1-2, 19, which 
prophetically portray ‘‘the glory of the Lorp” residing in the latter-day Jerusalem. 
“The glory of God” is the presence of God himself (in the OT parallels and in 
21:11 “‘of God” may be either possessive or an apposilional genitive). 

21:10b repeats 21:2a almost verbalim, both speaking of the end-time 
Jerusalem (see above on 21:9-10). But while v 2b goes on to describe the new 
Jerusalem as “‘prepared as a bride adorned for her husband,” v 11 says that 
Jerusalem has “‘the glory of God.”’ But the two descriptions are not antithetical. 
God’s glory is the bride’s ‘‘adomment” (see further below). Notwithstanding 
the possible relevance of 19:7-8, 21:11a thus affirms that the clothing mentioned 
in 21:2 is God’s glory, which is none other than his awesome, tabermacling 
presence with his people, which clothes them. This confirms our above conclu- 
sion that 21:3 interprets the city and marmiage pictures of 21:2 as speaking of 
the intimate communion that God will have with his people. 

That “‘the city, the holy Jerusalem” is described as “‘having the glory of God” 
and ‘‘her luminary like a precious stone, as a jasper stone shining like crystal” 
continues the allusion to Ezekiel 43. There also the prophet says that he saw “the 
glory of God” coming into the new temple, ‘“‘and the earth shone like radiant light 
from the glory round about” (Ezek. 43:2; 43:4-5 mentions twice more that the 
prophet saw God’s glory in the temple). The “luminary” or “‘star” (6 owortrip) of 
Jerusalem, which is compared to the brilliant radiance of precious stones, is another 
metaphorical way of referring to “the glory of God,” especially as it is reflected in 
his perfected people. This is consistent with Dan. 12:3 LXX and Phil. 2:15, which 
refer to God’s people “shining as luminaries” (owotrp) in a world of unbelief or in 
etemity after the final resurrection. As in Rev. 4:3, when John attempts to describe 
God’s glory the closest he can come is to refer to it as radiant precious stones.®7 This 


67. So Ladd, Revelation, 281. 
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partly accounts for the similar descriptions of the city in vv 18-21. The luminary as 
metaphorical for the presence uf God in his glory is partly confirmed also from the 
following reference to Christ as “the bright morning star’’ (22:16; cf. 2:28) and to 


the fullness of the Holy Spirit as “seven torches [or “‘lamps”’] burning with fire” 
(4:5). 

The idea that God’s glory is the bride’s ‘‘adomment” may also be suggested by 
19:7-8: “the marriage of the Lamb has come and his bride has prepared herself, and it 
was given to her that she should clothe herself in fine linen, bright [and] pure (Aouimpdv 
xa8apdv).”’ The brightness of the clothing is likely associated to some degree with God’s 
glory, as it clearly is in 21:11 (though different words are used; note that the words for 
“bright” in 22:1 and for ‘pure’ in 21:18, 2!, which both describe glorious aspects of 
the city, are combined in 19:8 in the description of the bride’s clothing). In 19:8 the 
“linen” is defined as ‘‘the righteous acts of the saints,’”’ though the notion of God’s 
“judgments on behalf of the saints” could be secondarily implied (see on 19:7-8). The 
“brightness and purity” of the garments may suggest, not only that his glorious presence 
will reside with his people. but also that glory is bestowed on God because he provided 
prace for his people to be able to do righteous deeds (= “it was given to her that she 
should clothe herself,"" 19:8) and because of his judgments on their behalf. 

In addition to Ezek. 43:2, other OT texts support the parallel between God's glory 
and a luminary; the two images are different ways of speaking of God’s presence. E.g., 
Isa. 58:8 and 60:1-3, 19-20, where “light” and divine “glory” are synonyms. 

The equivalence of God’s “glory” in v 12 with his “tabernacling” in v 3 could 
enhance our suggestion in 7:15 that the verb oxnvéw and the cognate noun oxnvt 
(‘tabernacle’) may be a play on words with shekina and, therefore, call to mind the 
presence of Yahweh with Israel in the wildemess and later in the temple. Shekina is a 
noun form of the Hebrew verb shakan (‘“‘dwell’’), whose consonants are virtually identical 
as the infinitival form of oxnvéw (skénoun).68 In Lev. 26:11 (alluded to in Rev. 21:3) 
the MT’s “I will make my tabernacle [= oxnvtyv in Vaticanus] among you” is rendered 
by the Palestinian Targum as “‘I will set the shekinah of my glory among you.”69 “My 
tabernacle will be with them” in Ezek. 37:27 (also alluded to in Rev. 21:3) is likewise 
rendered by Targ. Ezek. 37:27 as “I will make my shekinah dwell among them” (see 
above on 7:15). 

The uncial A and the minuscule 2062 omit the introductory clause ‘having the 
glory of God” (Exoucay trv S6Gav tov Geov) because a copyist’s eye skipped from the 
“of God” (tod Gc0d) concluding v 10 to the same phrase in v 11. 

Instead of “having the glory of God,” one Armenian version has “having the 
mountain of peace, the glory,” which interprets God’s glory as bringing the final peace 
of the end-time Jerusalem on the new Mount Zion (so arm 4:70 see on 14:1). This 
emphasizes the theme of peace and security for God's people woven throughout 21:1— 

2:5. 
5 The phrase thc Ai@q (“as a stone’’) directly preceding “Jasper” was intentionally 
omitted by later scribes because they thought it was an error of dittography based on the 
preceding 6porog Ai@w (so 051* 2050 mA t [sy?*]). 

The Sahidic interprets ‘“‘like a precious stone” as “like a precious stone of truth, 
emphasizing the revelatory nature of the stone's illuminating power. 

Some translations (e.g., RSV, NASB, KJV) describe the jasper as “clear as crystal’ 


»7) 


68. So Swect, Revelation, 154; Briitsch. Offenbarung I, 338. 

69. For a like equivalence see John 1:14: ct. Beasley-Murray. Revelation, 311. 
40. Ct. Hoskier. Text of Apocalypse I, 589. 

71. Cf. ibid. 
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or “crystal-clear,” which is misleading, since John’s point is to portray stones that enhance 
luminosity.72 Hence, xpvotoAAiCa is best translated “shine like crystal” instead of “be 
as transparent as crystal.""7% 

12-13 The repeated introductory participle tyovoa(v) (“having a wall 
_. . having gates’’) is the third and fourth in a string of adjectival participles 
beginning in v 10: ‘descending from heaven . . . having God’s glory. . . ” All 
four participles describe “the city, the holy Jerusalem.” The “great and high 
wall” represents the inviolable nature of fellowship with God, as implied by 
21:27 and 22:14-15. Similarly, 2 En. 65:10 (A) says that the new “paradise” 
will have ‘‘a great indestructible wall” (see on 21:4 for the full wording; cf. also 
Zech. 2:5). Likewise, Isa. 26:1 refers to the “strong city” of the end time in 
Judah, where God “‘sets up walls . . . for security [or “salvation” ]’”’; the LKX 
has ‘‘he will make salvation a wall and a surrounding wall.” That Isa. 26:1 could 
be echoed in Rev. 21:12-17 may be suggested further by comparison of Rev. 
21:24-27 with Isa. 26:2a: ‘Open the gates so that the righteous nation may 
enter.” 

That the first part of the city structure that John sees is a “wall” and 
“gates” continues the allusion to Ezekiel 40 begun in 21:10-11 (Ezek. 40:5-6: 
“and behold, there was a wall on the outside of the temple all around... 
then he went to the gate”). The multiple gates of Ezekiel’s temple (ch. 40) 
and the twelve gates of the city listed in Ezek. 48:31-34 are merged into one 
group of twelve gates arranged around the one city-temple of John’s vision. 
One angel is stationed at each gate, a feature not found in Ezekiel. These 
angels are comparable to the angels of the churches and the twenty-four 
elders, who represent the true people of God, the true Israel (e.g., see on 4:4). 
But, like Ezekiel’s city in 48:31-34, there are four groups of three gates facing 
cast, north, south, and west; Ezekiel’s list begins with north and then east, 
but here John is influenced by Ezek. 42:15-19, where the angel measures first 
at the cast gate, then at the north, south, and west.74 Each of both Ezekiel’s 
and John’s gates have the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel written 
on it.75 

Note the not untypical case shift in the participles from accusative to nominative 
as the initial visionary focus changes from Jerusalem as the object seen to the subject 
descnbed. The gender. however, has not changed from feminine (corresponding to 
IepovooAty [‘Jerusalem”]) to neuter (corresponding to tetyoc [‘wall’}), though the 
last of the series of participles (in v 14) is masculine. There the focus is so much on “‘the 
wall” as a feature of the city that the participle functions virtually as a finite verb.76 
Porter suggests that the participles in vv 12 and 14 serve in place of indicative verbs.77 

“And at the gates twelve angels” (xa Eni toig nvAdo tyyéAousg bdSexa) was 


72. So also Mounce, Revelation, 378. 

73. BAGD, 454. offers both options of translation. 

74. Likewise Kiddle, Revelation, 427, and Caird, Revelation, 271-72. 

75. For argument against the identification of the gates with the twelve signs of the zodiac 
sce Caird, Revelation, 271-72. 

76. Cf. Mussies. Morphology, 325. 

77. Porter, Verbal Aspect, 376. 
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left out by haplography when a scribe's eye skipped from the first 5a5exa xai (“twelve 
and’) to the second Sddexa xat (A 051°" 2030 2050 2377 pc t sy"). 

Mounce and Sweet suggest that the angels at the gates reflect Isa. 62:6: “On your 
walls, O Jerusalem, I have appointed watchmen.” ’8 This is plausible since the LXX of 
Isa. 62:6-9 applies the description to the end-time Jerusalem and refers to the watchmen 
as ‘‘guards” who ccaselessly acknowledge that God has established Jerusalem so that it 
will never again be endangered by strangers. In addition, later Jewish tradition reflected 
in Midr. Rab. Exod. 18.5 and Pesikta Rabbati 35.2 identifies the watchmen of Isa. 62:6 
as angels. The numerous allusions to Isaiah 50-66 in Rev. 21:1-22:5 and Jerusalem as 
God’s “bride” (Isa. 62:5 = Rev. 21:2, 9) with a “new name” (Isa. 62:2 = Rev. 22:4) and 
“pates” (Isa. 62:10 = Rev. 21:12ff.) point further to a link here with the ‘‘guards” of Isa. 
62:6. Nevertheless, Fekkes concludes that such an allusion must remain in question partly 
because other OT texts, such as Gen. 3:24 and Ezek. 41:25, could have provided the 
inspiration for John to speak of angelic guardians at the entrance of the city-temple.7? 
Possibly all these depictions were formative in John’s description for the following 
reasons: (1) Isaiah 62 is part of a prophecy of latter-day Jerusalem, (2) the Genesis text 
refers to the garden before the Fall, and (3) the Ezekiel passage uses garden imagery in 
connection with the new temple. Furthermore, the formative nature of the Genesis and 
Ezekiel texts is enhanced from observing that both are alluded to in Rev. 22:1-3. 

14 In addition to the twelve gates of the wall, there are also twelve 
“foundation stones’ (@eueAiovg), on each of which the name of one of the twelve 
apostles is written. 

The number twenty-four, the sum of twelve tribes and twelve apostles, 
has occurred already in 4:4. The connection between 4:3-4 and 21:11-14 is 
confirmed by the presence in both of the divine glory radiating “like a jasper 
stone” and surrounded by twenty-four personages.80 Twenty-four may also be 
based collectively on David’s organization of the cult of temple servants into 
twenty-four orders of priests (1 Chron. 24:3-19), twenty-four Levitical 
gatekeepers (26:17-19), and twenty-four orders of Levites commissioned to 
“prophesy in giving thanks and praising the LORD” (25:6-31; see Josephus, Ant. 
7.14.7). These priests represented the people of Israel before God in their 
appointed service in the temple. 

The Qumran pesher on Isaiah 54 explains the precious stones mentioned 
in Isa. 54:11-12 as symbols of the twelve priests and of the heads of the twelve 
tribes, which is important background here;§! likewise, the mention of the 
“twenty-four elders” in Rev. 4:4 may have the same J] Chronicles and Isaiah 
54 background (see on 4:4). The reference to “all Israel like antimony” also at 
the beginning of the pesher on Isa. 54:11 may suggest a representative function 
between the wholc nation and the twenty-four priest-leaders mentioned in the 
following lines of the pesher. The reflection of this early Jewish interpretation 
of Isa. 54:11-12 in Rev. 21:12-14 is made plausible by direct allusion to the very 
same Isaiah text in 21:19-20, which understands the passage along similar 


78. Mounce, Revelation, 379; Swect, Apocalypse, 304. 

99. Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 265. 

80. Likewise Farrer, Revelation, 216; Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 208. 

81. See the translation in Gaster, Dead Sea Scriptures, 309; cf. Geyser, ‘‘Twelve Tribes,” 


396. 
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interpretative lines as the pesher (see further on 21:19-20). The Chronicles 
background is strengthened here by the temple context throughout ch. 21 and 
the priestly interpretation of Isa. 54:11-12 in association with the number twenty- 
four. Therefore, “twenty-four” has the idea of the completeness (2 x 12) of 
representation of God’s people before God’s presence in the temple (for addi- 
tional possible background for “twenty-four” see on 4:4). 

The integration of the apostles together with the tribes of Israel as part of 
the city-temple’s structure prophesied in Ezekiel 40-48 confirms further our 
assessment in the comments on 7:1-9; 11:1-2; and 21:2-3 that the multiracial 
Christian church will be the redeemed group who, together with Christ, will 
fulfill Ezekiel’s prophecy of the future temple and city. This is in line with other 
NT passages in which the whole covenant community forms a spiritual temple 
where God’s presence dwells (1 Cor. 3:16-17; 6:19; 2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 2:21-22; 
lL Pet. 2:5; for further like references in the NT and Jewish writings see on 
11:1-2). This conclusion will be demonstrated further in the following discussion 
of 21:15-22:5, especially 21:19-20. There the precious foundation stones allude 
to the twelve stones on the high priest’s breastpiece, each of which had wnitten 
on it one of the names of the twelve tribes of Israe] (Exod. 28:21; 39:14). 

Noteworthy is the observation in 21:14 that the apostles are part of the 
foundation, whereas the tribes are part of the gates in the wall built on the 
foundation. One might have expected the opposite portrayal since Israel 
preceded the church in redemptive history. But the reversal figuratively 
highlights the fact that fulfillment of Israel’s promises has finally come in Christ, 
who, together with the apostolic witness to his fulfilling work, forms the foun- 
dation of the new temple, the church, which is the new Israel (so also Eph. 
2:20-22; see below).82 Specific reference to historical Israe] in the OT is not in 
mind here. Rather, the apostles are portrayed as the foundation of the new Israel, 
which is the church. This is consistent with 7:4-8 and 7:9ff., where the tribes of 
Israel in the new age are interpreted to be nonce other than innumerable multitudes 
from the nations. 

In 3:12 Christ promises that “‘the one who overcomes,” whether Jewish 
or Gentile Christian, will become “a pillar in the temple of my God . . . and I 
will write on him the name of my God and the name of the city of my God, the 
new Jerusalem, which descends from heaven from God. and my new name.” 
That was the first substantial hint in the Apocalypse that later in ch. 21 the 
concepts of city and temple would be collapsed into the one concept of the 
presence of Christ and God with his people (see further on 3:12 and 22:4). The 
present argument that the city and temple of ch. 21 are one and the same is in 
line with our prior identification of temple, altar, outer court, and holy city as 
the Christian community in 11:1-2 and with our previous identifications of the 
church with Israelite prophecies, names, and institutions (see on, e.g., 1:6-7, 12: 
2:9, 17, 26-27; 3:9, 12; 5:10; 7:2-8, 14-15). 


82. Lilje, Last Book, 266; Krodel. Kevelation, 358: Hengstenberg, Revelation II, 407-8. 
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Comparison of 21:14 with Eph. 2:20 reveals a striking similarity. In 
Ephesians also the apostles are pictured as forming part of the “foundation” 
(®eLéA10¢) of the “‘holy temple,” which is the church. Together with the apostolic 
foundation are “prophets,” along with Christ, the “cornerstone.” 

The precedent of spiritualizing the temple of Ezekiel’s prophecy by defin- 
ing it as God's presence with his people is also found in the Qumran community 
and elsewhere in Judaism. 


The Qumran community declared the Jerusalem temple apostate and identiifed 
itself as the true, spiritual temple. The presence of God in the Qumran temple would 
insure its invincibility against the deceptive designs of Belial. This spiritual invincibility 
was seen as a fulfillment of the prophecy of the temple in Ezekiel 44. Metaphors of 
Measurement were used to express the inviolable security of this temple. After the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 70 A.D., some sectors of Judaism spintualized the 
altar in the temple on analogy with the temple altar in Ezek. 41:22. To engage continually 
in the study of the Law was equivalent to building the temple prophesied in Ezekiel 
40-47 (for primary references to these ideas in the DSS and Judaism see on 11:1-2). In 
1QS 8.1-10, in particular, the eternal establishment aud perfection of the ‘council of the 
community” in Qumran, composed of “twelve men and three priests,” apparently rep- 
resenting the whole community, is pictured through images of a spiritual “house,” “‘a 
wall, the precious comerstone, its foundations,” and “dwelling.”’83 See on I1:1-2 for 
further Qumran references and for further discussion of the OT and especially Jewish 
and NT background of the city of Jerusalem and of the temple as providing parallels to 
the church as the true, spiritual city and temple of God. 

In Ignatius, Eph. 5, “the place of the altar” represents the authoritative unity of 
“the whole church” (so also Ignatius. Trallians 7, cf. Polycarp, Philippians 4). This unity 
is based on ‘the one temple (vadc), even God..., (and) the one altar . . . the one Jesus 
Christ,” to whom all should come (Ignatius, Magnesians 7). The altar is subsequently 
equated with Christians as “stones of a temple (vadc),” a “temple shrine (vaogdpo1)” 
(so Ignatius, Eph. 9 and 15). 2 Clement 9:3 refers to Christians’ bodies as “a temple 
(va6v) of God.” Barnabas 16 says that those who have been forgiven their sins arc “new, 
created” and are ‘‘the spiritual temple (va.dc) that is being built for the Lerd” and ‘will 
be built gloriously” at the consummation of the age. 

Comparable to Eph. 2:20 is Heb. 11:10, which refers to “the city that has foun- 
dations, whose architect and builder is God,” which is identified in Heb. 12:22-23 as 
“the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem . . . the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn.” 7 

Though the preceding discussion has concluded in favor of the probability that 
the names of the twelve tribes on the city gates refers to the redeemed church, it is 
possible that 21:12-14 could highlight the notion that Jews (= twelve tribes) and 
Gentiles (represented by the apostles) compose the true people of God, whereas in 7:4-8 
the one image of tribes is all-inclusive to underscore the unity of all redeemed races 


as God’s true people. 


83. See likewise Draper. “Foundation Stones,” 49, who also cites 1QS 9.3-6 as affirming 
that the Qumran community was a spiritual temple. 
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THE MEASUREMENTS OF THE CITY: GOD’S PERMANENT 
PRESENCE SECURES AND GUARANTEES THE PERFECTED 
INVIOLABILITY OF THE REDEEMED COMMUNITY (21:15-17) 


Just as vv 9-14 were an amplified vision of vv 1-7, so vv I5ff. continue to 
present an expanded interpretative view of the same thing. 

15 The image of an angelic figure measuring parts of the city-temple 
with a measuring rod is a continued allusion to Ezek. 40:3-5. This shows that 
the influence from the vision in Ezekiel 40-48, which began back at 21:10, 
continues. Throughout Ezekiel 40-48 the certain establishment and subsequent 
protection of the temple is pictured by an angel measuring various features of 
the temple complex. The LXX version has the verb ‘“‘measure” (Siapetpéw) and 
the noun “‘measure(ment)”’ (wétpov) about thirty times each. In Rev. 21:15-17 
an angel also, in dependence on the Ezekiel text, “‘measures with areed”’ (uetpéw 
+ xdAapoc, as in Rev. 11:1). He measures “‘the city and its gates and its wall.” 
The measuring of the city and its parts pictures the security of its inhabitants 
against the harm and contamination of unclean and deceptive people (so 21:27; 
22:14-15). This cordoning off of the city guarantees protection for God’s end- 
time community and especially guarantees that its walls will provide eternal 
protection, in contrast to old Jerusalem’s walls, which were broken through by 
God’s enemies. Jewish and Gentile Christians will compose this secure temple 
community (as evident from 3:12; 21:12-14, 24-26; 22:2), What is also figura- 
tively established by the measuring in Ezekiel and Revelation 2] is the infallible 
promise of God’s future presence, which will dwell forever in the midst of “a 
purified cult and purified community.’’& 

The measuring may be viewed from God’s perspective as representing a 
decree to guarantee his future presence with his people and the absence of sin 
and threats to the security of the redeemed. Even before the church age began, 
God made a decree that secured the salvation of all people who would become 
genuine members of the church (see further on 11:1-2). Therefore, the measuring 
has the same meaning as the sealing in 7:3ff. 

The measuring of the temple in 11:1-2 had a similar meaning, but the 
temple there represents God’s people as the invisible sanctuary on earth before 
the consummation. The measuring of that preconsummation temple guarantees 
God’s spiritually protecting presence with his redeemed people. They may be 
harmed physically (“‘{oppressors] will tread the city under foot’’). Nevertheless, 
God’s presence will remain with his people, even when they die. The difference 
in the consummated, eternal form of the city-temple in ch. 21 is that both the 
inner and outer courts of the city-temple are measured and thus secured, in 
contrast to the measuring and securing of only the inner court in 11:1-2.85 The 
point is that in the consummated form of the temple God's people are protected 


84. J. W. Wevers. Ezekiel, 295-96. 
85. Cf. Sweet. Revelation, 304. 
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in every way, spiritually as well as physically (cf. 21:4: “there will no longer 
be death . . . mourning, or crying, or pain”). 

Measuring as ensuring the permanent presence of God with his people is also 
found in / En. 61:1-5, which portrays angels who “have gone to measure” the “‘righ- 
teous”’ so that ‘they may stay themselves on the name of the Lord of Spirits forever and 
ever” and so that “the elect will begin to dwell with the elect.” 

The final words of v 15, ‘“‘and its wall” (xoi 16 tetyos atic), was left out by 
haplography when a copyist’s eye skipped from the first abtijg xat (“of it and’’) to the 
following abtiig xat in vv 15b-16a (0515 1854 2377 mK). 


16 John next sees that the ‘‘city lies square [tetptcywvos, literally “four- 
cormered”’].’’ He also sees an angel who ‘“‘measured (éuétpnjoev) the city with 
the rod. . . . Its length and width and height (10 pf\xoc xai 16 nAGtOS xa TO 
Syog adtt¢) are equal.” The scene again resonates with Ezekiel’s portrayal. In 
particular, Ezek. 45:2-3 asserts that the whole temple complex will be a ‘‘square”’ 
(tetpc&ywvoc) and that the prophet was “‘from this area... [to] measure a length 
... and a width.”’ Throughout the description of the measurement of the area 
of the temple (Ezek. 45:1-5) and of the city (Ezek. 48:8-13) is the repeated 
refrain that it is to be measured by “length and width” (see similarly Ezekiel 
40).86 Likewise, in Ezek. 40:5 an angelic figure measures with a reed the wall 
of the temple and “‘the breadth of it was equal to the reed, and the height of it 
equal to the reed” (this is also behind Rev. 21:17). There is an escalation in 
dimensions, since the Ezekiel temple was merely square while the Apocalypse’s 
new Jerusalem is cubic. The actual dimensions of the city-temple are also 
escalated. 

The repeated mention of measuring in Rev. 21:16 underscores further the 
main point that God is certifying that his presence will be with his people, which 
is highlighted also by the included allusion to Zech. 2:6(2), where an angelic 
figure goes “to measure (Siapetpiioat) Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth of 
it (tO mAGtOc ats) and what is the length (10 pf\xoc).” The following inter- 
pretation of the measuring is God's promise that he “will be for glory in the 
midst of her [Jerusalem].” Likewise, in Zech. 1:16 God says, “I will return to 
Jerusalem with compassion, and my house will be rebuilt in her,’ which inter- 
prets the following metaphorical phrase, ‘‘a measuring line will yet be stretched 
out over Jerusalem.” 

The city’s height of “twelve thousand stadia” could emphasize the cli- 
mactic unification of earthly with heavenly reality in the new cosmos.” But this 
does not take into account the same distance of the width and length of the city. 
The equal measurement of twelve thousand stadia of each of the city’s four sides 
reinforces the figurative idea of the completeness of God’s people found earlier 
in the mention of the twelve tribes and twelve apostles** (see further below). 


86. For a diagram of the square structure of Ezekiel’s temple see R. J. McKelvey, /BD III, 


1525-32. 
87. Kiddle, Revelation, 430-31. ea 
88. Mounce, Revelation, 380, observes that some commentators understand this distance to 


be the sum of the entire city’s circumference instead of the length of each of the four sides. This is 
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The figurative nature of the number is indicated by the fact that the height of 
the wall, 144 cubits (= about 216 feet), would be “‘hopelessly out of proportion 
for a city some 1,500 miles high” (= 7,000,000 feet in height, if the 12,000 
stadia of v 16 were taken literally).89 It is possible that the calculation is of the 
wall’s thickness, “but does not this change disproportion into bad architecture?” 
(72 yards is only a fraction of the width needed for the base of a wall that is 
1500 miles high).” The figurative nature of the perimeter is apparent from the 
fact that, if it were taken literally, it would be 5,454.4 miles, a calculation made 
by using 200 yards as one Greek stadion).9! Surprisingly, the size of the city is 
apparently the approximate size of the then known Hellenistic world.92 This 
suggests further that the temple-city represents not merely the glorified saints 
of Israel but the redeemed from all nations, who are considered to be true, 
spiritual Israelites. 

This last point about the Gentile significance of the great size of the city 
might be supported by observing that the phrase ‘‘human measurement” (uétpov 
av@pdérov) in 21:17 is conceptually linked to God dwelling ‘‘with humans” 
(Weta tHV avOpdrzwv) in 21:3. John could be indicating that the measurements 
in vv 15-17 can be understood by including not only Jewish believers but all 
redeemed humanity. This comment might provide the key to understanding 
John’s simplifying and abbreviation of details from the Ezekiel 40-48 vision 
together with his universalization of some of the elements from that vision. The 
city’s measurements are not literal, nor are they nationalistic symbols of a 
restored temple and Jerusalem, as in Ezekiel 40-48. They symbolize, rather, the 
inclusion of the Gentiles as part of the true temple and Jerusalem.3 

Some commentators have noticed that the portrayal in vv 16-17 has 
striking similarity to ancient descriptions of the city of Babylon (see also Herodo- 
tus 1.178-79).94 Babylon apparently even had a river flowing through it and a 
main street with a series of trees on either side.25 Some have suggested that the 


possible, but the last clause seems to indicate that 12,000 stadia is the measurement of each dimension 
of the city. Are we really to divide 12,000 stadia by four (or five, if ‘height’ is included)? It is 
better to take 12,000 stadia as the measure of cach equal side, since the idea of dividing 12,000 into 
four or five equal segments seems pedantic (cf. also Caird, Revelation, 273. fot John’s lack of interest 
in such computational considerations). In addition, Mounce contends that John's symbolic intention 
would appear to be more compatible with larger numbers than smaller ones (for the tendency in 
Judaism to portray the New Jerusalem with radically enlarged dimensions, see below on 21:17). 

89. Mounce, Revelation, 381. 144 cubits = 72 yards (1 cubit = 18 to 20 inches). 

90. So Kiddle, Revelation, 429-30; Moris, Revelation, 251. 

91. Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 96. Similarly Aune, “Revelation,” 1318, cal- 
culates the length of each side of the city to be 1,367 miles. 

92. Vogelgesang. “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 95, following Georgi, ‘“Vi- 
sionen,”’ 367. 

93. Following in the main Vogelgesang, ‘Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation” 96-97, 
though dissenting with his absolute universalist view. 

94. F.g., Kraft, Offenbarung, 270-71; A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 148-49. 
; 95. Cf. 22:1-2 and Vogelgesang, ‘Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 112, 127, follow- 
ing, in part, Georgi, ‘“Visionen,”’ 370. 


structure in Rev. 21:15-17 is not cubic but in the form of a pyramid.% If so, the 
pyramid structure could refleci the Babylonian ziggurat, which also housed a 
temple and purportedly touched the heavens. If the similarity is intentional, then 
the purpose would be to contrast the true. everlasting city with the false, imper- 
manent city of Babylon. The latter trics to ascend to heaven by its own ungodly, 
human effort (Gen. 11:4; Rev. 18:5), while the other will be established because 
it descends trom heaven. from God. What Babylon claimed to possess, to fulfill 
people's hopes, can be found only in the new Jerusalem. This is like the threefold 
divine title attributed to Zeus by pagan Greeks, which is applied to God in 1:4 
because only the true God possesses these divine attributes.77 Such a direct 
contrast with the Babylonian system is likely because of the explicit link in 
21:9-10 with the introduction to the vision of Babylon's destruction in 17:1, 3. 
As seen above, the purpose of the link was to contrast various features of 
Babylon with the new Jerusalem (see on 21:9-10, and especially the conclusion 
to the discussion of 21:1—22:5). 

Philo, Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum 2.\11, understands the square shape 
of the priest's breastpiece as symbolizing absolute stability, and in 2.81 he sees the temple 
Jampstand as “‘a symbol of the whole heaven,” which has “a figure that is equal on all 
sides and most perfect.” After referring to the “square” shape of the breastpiece in Exod. 
28:16, instead of “you shall interweave with it a texture of four rows of stones,” some 
LXX mss. have ‘you shall fill (nAnpa@oetc) in it the fullness (nANpadpata) of four rows 
of stones” (likely in a square shape), perhaps emphasizing the idea of completeness.?8 
For tetp&ywvov (“‘four-square”’) used with reference to a square as a symbol of complete- 
ness or perfection with respect to the good man who is “without reproach” see Plato, 
Protagoras 344a, 339a; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1.10.11. Aristotle’s Art of Rhetoric 
3.11.2 also refers to the “good man” as “four-square,” which he says is a “metaphor” 
for being “‘complete.’’ Diogenes Laertius 5.82 uses the word tetp&ywvog to mean “per- 
fect” or “excellent.”99 

Further echoes standing behind the square structure of the city are the LXX of 
Ezek. 41:21; 43:16, 17 (Alexandrinus); and 48:20 (cf. 45:1), which apply tetp&yavos 
respectively to ‘the holy place and temple,” the “altar,” the ‘mercy seat,”’ and the 
“heave offering” of an allotment of land from the entire country of Israel, including 
land set apart for God himself. the sanctuary, the priests. and the capital city. Similarly, 
Exodus applies the same word to the “altar” (Exod. 27:1, 30:2) and to the high priest’s 
“breastpiece of judgment” (Exod. 28:16; 36:16). Half of these references in Ezekiel 
and Exodus also contain the typical expression of measurement, ‘‘the length and the 
breadth (or height). | Macc. 10:11 (B) uses tetpé&cywvog to describe the stones Jonathan 
employed to repair and fortify “Jerusalem . . . the city” and “Mount Zion. The only 
other LXX uses of the word occur in Gen. 6:(14)15 and in 3 Kgdms. 7: 42 (7:5 in 
Vaticanus [Bagster ed.]), describing respectively parts of Noah’s ark and Solomon’s 
ma also is the equal measurement of the “length . . . and the breadth vo and 
the height” of the holy of holies in the temple (J Kgs. 6:20), which, together with Ezekiel, 


96. So Briitsch, Offenbarung III, 47, who cites others in agreement. 

97, Cf. A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 148-49. 

98. See the critical apparatus in VTG Exodus, 316. 
99. So Buchanan, Revelation, 584, who himself suggests that the author of Revelation 


understood the dimensions of 21:16 literally. 
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could form part of the background here.!°0 1QS 8.5-9 refers twice to the community at 
Qumran as “‘the holy of holies of Aaron” and “the tried wall, the precious cornerstone” 
with “foundations,” and ‘‘the house of perfection and truth in Israe}.” Jub. 8:19 refers 
to the “garden of Eden” as the “holy of holies and the dwelling of the Lord,” which is 
noteworthy since the new Jerusalem and the temple in Rev. 21:9-27 are also spoken of 
as a restored Eden in 22:1-3. 

In addition to possible links with the ancient city of Babylon, that John’s depiction 
of the new Jerusalem was further influenced by features of the Hellenistic model of the 
city is possible but not clear.!0! If so, then the picture would include the idea that John’s 
city is not merely the perfected new Jerusalem but the ideal cosmopolitan Gentile city. 
The latter would be subsumed under the former in order to indicate that the true end-time 
Israel is composed not only of ethnic Jewish believers but also redeemed Gentiles, 

The omission of “and the height” (xai 1d Hyog) in some witnesses may have been 
due to a copyist’s confusing it with the preceding ‘and the width” (xai to mAGto¢), or 
there may have been a conscious effort to conform the phrases with the twofold phrase 
(“the length of it as much as even the width”’) at the beginning of the verse (so 2329 
Vv mss) 

. 17 The angel now measures the wall. Its 144 cubits echoes 7:4-9 and 
14:1, 3, where the 144,000 are not a remnant of ethnic Jews at the very end of 
the age but represent the totality of God’s people throughout the ages, who are 
viewed as true Israclites. The wall and its dimensions here represent the same 
reality, since 21:12-14 have equated the essential parts of the “great and high 
wall” with the representatives of the entire people of God. Some have observed 
that 144,000 in 7:4-9 and 14:1, 3 is the product of the square of the twelve tribes 
of Israel and 1,000, another number of completeness. This figurative reckoning 
is confirmed from 21:16, where each of the four sides of the cubic new Jerusalem 
equals 12,000 stadia, the square of each side equaling 144,000, which we have 
seen represents the completeness of God’s people. Now the immediately fol- 
lowing statement in v 17 that the wall equals 144 cubits echoes the 144,000 as 
the complete number of God’s people. !02 

This results in a nice figurative proportional relationship between the 
numbers of v 16 and v 17, whereas a literal reckoning results in a bizarre and 
unnatural picture (see above on v 16).!93 Literalists have tried to evade the 
ludicrous disproportion by arguing that the small measurement of 144 cubits is 
only of the wall’s thickness. But if the wall is measured in the same way as the 
city has been measured, then its height, width, and length would be measured. 
Measurements of multiple dimensions of the wall are supported by Ezek. 40:5 
and 42:20, where an ange! measures both the height and the width of the new 
temple's wall, and they are equal. Furthermore, the wall’s height is likely in 
mind since in the OT the height of a city’s walls was a characteristic feature 


100. So Caird, Revelation, 272-73. 

101. Against the overly optimistic assessment of Vogelgesang, ‘Interpretation of Ezekiel in 
Revelation,” 124. 

102. Following Sweet, Revelation, 305. 

103. Topham, “Dimensions of the New Jerusalem,” unconvincingly emends the measure- 
ments to smaller numbers in 21:15-17 because he sees the larger measurements in the “received 
lext’” as inconsistent with John’s purported realistic outlook. 


noted to emphasize the security of a city (e.g., Deut. 3:5; 28:52; see further 
above on 21:12). Indeed, in the OT a wall’s height is typically mentioned by 
itself, though the thickness is never noted by itself but typically in conjunction 
with the height. 104 

Some attempt to avoid the disproportional difficulty here by speculating 
that since the measurement is also angelic, which is different from human 
measurement, the height of the wall could be almost as high as the city: the 
human cubit is the length of a forearm, but how much bigger would be the 
forearm of an angel (as in 10:1-2)? 

A better understanding of the mention of angelic measurement is closer 
at hand. Here and in v 16 cubits and stadia should not be given contemporary 
equivalents in feet, yards, or miles, since the figurative nature and intention of 
the original numbers would become distorted. The concluding statement of v 17 
that “the measurement [is] of a human [or “is a human measurement”’], which 
is an angelic [measurement], confirms the figurative intention of the number. 
The genitives (“of a human,” ‘‘of an angel’”’) are adjectival, describing the kind 
of measurement involved. At first it sounds contradictory, since one would 
assume that a human standard of measurement would be different from an 
angelic standard. But the solution lies in the bilevel visionary nature of the 
writing. On one level the seer sees visions composed of earthly pictures that he 
can understand, whether lions, human figures, books, or someone measuring a 
wall in an ordinary manner. But the purpose of the visionary images is to reveal 
to John the deeper meaning of heavenly or spiritual truths that the earthly images 
symbolize. The passages where the symbols are obviously interpreted by using 
the formula of visionary symbol with an interpretative eipi (‘‘are’’) clause are 
mere ‘“‘tips of the symbolic iceberg” in the whole book (e.g., 1:20: “with respect 
to the mystery of the seven stars that you saw in my right hand and of the seven 
golden lampstands: the seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, and the 
lampstands are the seven churches; so also 4:5; 5:6, 8; 7:13-14; 11:4, 8; 14:4; 
16:13-14; 17:9, 12, 15, 18; 19:8; 20:2, 14; 21:8, 22; see on 1:1 for the pro- 
grammatic statement regarding the book’s symbolism). 

The concluding clause of v 17 fits well with the dual nature of the book’s 
symbolic communication, even in its parallel formulaic composition: a literal 
picture (human measurement) in visionary form followed by an interpretative 
eit clause (‘‘which is an angelic measurement” [6 éotiv &yyéAov)). In the vision 
someone measures the city wall according to the standard of “human measure- 
ment,” with which John was familiar, though the literal calculation probably 
left his readers confused, with the walls nonsensically out of proportion to the 
rest of the city’s measurements. But, to alleviate the confusion, John adds that 
this vision of ‘‘human measurement” is to be understood more deeply according 
to its symbolic, heavenly, or “angelic” meaning (the Moffatt translation para- 
phrases with “by human, that is, by angelic reckoning”). This reminds the 


104. Hengstenberg, Revelation Ul, 412. 
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readers that if their comprehension of his vision is limited only to a surface level 
or literal meaning, they will misunderstand it. 

The Herodian temple had a court of the Gentiles, adjacent to the inner 
courts of women, of Israel, and of priests, respectively, while the Solomonic 
temple, the second temple before Herod, and the temple of Ezekiel 40-48 were 
divided by a wall into inner and outer courts (cf. Eph. 2:14; see further on 
11:1-2). In contrast, there will be only one wall in the new Jerusalem, and it 
will surround the entire city,!95 thus stressing the unity of the city’s inhabitants 
with one another and with God. This is a hint of the escalation inherent in 
consummate fulfillment of OT prophetic-+ypes and of direct verbal OT prophecy 
itself. 

The KJV, the RSV, and Moffatt render 5 éotiv with “that is,” emphasizing the 
equation of the human measurement with the angelic measurement. Genitive acyyéAov is 
either adjectival (‘‘angelic [measurement]”’), subjective (‘‘[measurement] by an angel” 
or ‘‘[human measurement] which the angel was using’’; for the latter cf. JB, NEB, NRSV, 
NIV). Alternatively the genitive may include both adjectival and subjective aspects (“by 
angelic [measurement]"; so Moffatt). 

Bauckham suggests that there is an intrinsic connection between “‘the number of 
a human” in 13:18 and “the measure of a human, which is angelic” in 21:17: “whereas 
humanity debased to the level of the beast bears the riangular number 666, humanity 
raised to the level of the angels in the new Jerusalem is surrounded by the square of 
12.106 For further connections between the two passages and their significance see on 
13:18. 

In Vogelgesang’s view, “the tabernacle of God with humanity” (21:3) is concep- 
tually linked to “Auman measurement,” perhaps providing a clue that the measurements 
in vv 15-17 symbolically represent believing Gentiles, who are able to understand the 
angel’s symbolic actions, as part of the composition of the new temple and Jerusalem 
(see on v 16). The phrase “of an angel” is an explanatory comment that makes explicit 
that the ‘‘man”’ of Ezek. 40:3 (whom Ezekiel never explicitly identifies) is, in fact, an 
angel, the one who measures the city (cf. 21:9-17),!07 

Sib. Or. 5.250-52 reflects an early belicf like that of Rev. 21:15-17 that the new 
Jerusalem will have “a great ring wall as far as Joppa” and will be “exalted on high up 
to the darkling clouds.” 5.424-25, 33 identifies the city as “the great temple” and says 
that God “fashioned it in size of many furlongs, with a giant tower touching the very 
clouds and seen of all” (likewise Midr. Rab. Cant. 7:5). B. Baba Bathra 75b affirms that 
the coming new Jerusalem will be a cube twelve miles in height. The perimeter of the 
city walls in Ezek. 48:16, 35 is about 5.8 miles, while the city of the Qumran New 
Jerusalem Apocalypse has a perimeter of 35 miles.108 

Isa. 54:2-3 says, “Enlarge the place of your tent . . . lengthen your cords, and 
strengthen your pegs. For you will spread abroad to the right and to the left. And your 
descendants will possess [LXX “inherit” ] the nations.” The images of end-time Jerusalem 
as a woman who has just mamied the Lord (Isa. 54:1, 4) and as a city with gates, 
foundations, and walls made of precious stones (54:11-13) enhance the possibility that 
54:2-3 provided stimulus for the expanded dimensions of John’s city. On the basis of Isa. 
54:2 and Ezek. 41:7 (the contexts of both of which are alluded to in Revelation 21), some 


105. Cf. Boring, Revelation, 222. 

106. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 399. 

107. So Vogelgesang, ‘Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 61, 96-97. 
108. So Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions, 96. 
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Jewish traditions expected a new Jerusalem with radically escalated dimensions in order 
to hold all the redeemed (e.g., referring to Isa. 54:2, Midr. Rab. Gen. 5.7; Midr. Rab. Lev. 
10.9; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 12.22; referring to Ezek. 41:7, Sifre Deut., Piska 1; Pesikta 
Rabbati 41.2; Midr. Rab. Cant. 7.583). Other expectations of a radically enlarged latter- 
day Jerusalem can be found in Midr. Pss. 36.6; 48.4; Pesikta Rabbati 1.3. 21.8; Pesikta 
de Rab Kahana, supplement 5.4. An escalated new temple is also anticipated in ] En. 
90:28-29; Tob. 13:13-18; 14:5; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 21.4. 


THE MATERIAL OF THE CITY: GOD’S PERMANENT 
PRESENCE GUARANTEES THE PERFECTED SECURITY OF 
THE REDEEMED COMMUNITY AND CAUSES IT TO REFLECT 
HIS GLORY (21:18-21) 


18-20 Now follows a description of the material that composed the city wall 
and its foundations and gates, as well as a parenthetical comment about the 
material of the entire city itself. The figurative purpose of the portrayal continues 
to highlight the main point of the preceding metaphorical depiction of the city 
wall and its parts in vv 12-17, which is that the entire people of God redeemed 
throughout the ages will experience consummate security in the inviolable new 
creation because of God’s permanent and consummate presence there. 

The city itself continues to be described in association with the wall 
because its figurative meaning is ultimately similar to the wall and its parts. The 
city represents the fellowship of God’s people with the everlasting presence of 
God (see on 3:12; 11:1-2; and 21:2-7, 9-16; note Isa. 52:1 ff.; 62:1-5; Ezek. 
48:35; Zech. 1:16; 2:2-5). The “‘great and high wall” (see on v 12) represents 
the inviolable nature of this fellowship. Accordingly, the description of the cily 
as “pure gold, like pure glass”’ reiterates the earlier vision in v 11 of “the city 
having the glory of God, her luminary like precious stone, like a jasper stone 
shining like crystal.” The gold intensifies the attribute of the city as that which 
reflects God’s glory. This feature is at least partly based on 1 Kgs. 6:20-22, 
where not only were the inner sanctuary and altar overlaid with gold, but 
Solomon ‘‘overlaid the whole house [ the temple] with gold.” ! So the final 
city-temple, to which Solomon’s temple pointed, is likewise overlaid with gold. 
The temple of | Kings 6~7 also is a model for the continued descnption in vv 
19-20. 

Though the idea of the shining divine glory is not directly noted in v 18, 
as it was in v J1, the repeated comparison of the city with “clear” (or “pure’’) 
precious materials refers to the nature of the city as that which is able to reflect 
perfectly God’s glory (so 21:23; 22:5) and is therefore an apt place for God’s 
presence to dwell. The use of precious stones in 4:3 (especially jasper) to 
portray the divine glory points to the same use here. The initial reference of 
vy 18 to the wall’s material as ‘“‘jasper” enforces the parallel with v 11, which, 


109. Farrer, Revelation, 218; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 324. 


1080 THE BACKGROUND OF THE PRECIOUS STONES 


strictly speaking, alluded to only two precious stones, one of which was jasper. 
There and in 4:3 God's glory was compared to the brilliance of jasper. There- 
fore, here we hear that the city’s wall is composed of jasper to reflect all the 
better the glory of God’s holiness (cf. 4:3 with 4:8), which separates the new 
community from the “‘outside,”” where the unholy suffer punishment (22:14-15; 
21:27),110 

John says that the wall’s foundation stones ‘‘were adorned (xexoopnpe- 
vou) with every precious stone.” This is a further description of the bride’s 
“adornment” introduced in 21:2, as is evident from the repeated use of the same 
perfect participle “adorned” (xexoopnpévny in 21:2). 4 Ezra 10:25-27 also 
depicts the new Jerusalem as a luminescent woman and then as a city built with 
“large foundations.” 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PRECIOUS STONES 
The High Priest’s Breastpiece 


The list of twelve jewels adoming the foundation stones of the wall is based on 
the list in Exod. 28:17-20 and 39:8-14 of the twelve stones on the high priest’s 
“breastpiece of judgment,”’ which was a pouch containing the Urim and Thum- 
mim. Eight of the stones in Exodus are repeated here in Rev. 21:19-20, and the 
differently named stones in Revelation are semantic equivalents of the ones in 
Exodus.!!1 That John lists the gems in a different order is no indication that he 
is not alluding to Exodus, since Josephus explicitly alludes to the jewels on the 
high priest’s breastpiece in War 5.5.7 and in Ant. 3.7.5 in two other different 
orders. Written on each stone of the breastpiece was one of the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel (Exod. 28:21; 39:14). The priest was to “‘carry the names 
of the sons of Israel in the breastpiece of judgment . . . when he enters the holy 
place, for a memorial before the Lorp continually.” Therefore, these stones 
symbolized all Israel, so that the priest in all his cultic actions represented all 
Israel before the presence of God in the temple. 

The vision in Rev. 21:19-20 applies to the foundation stones of the new 
city-temple the jewels representing the tribes of Israel in Exodus. This equates 
the apostles, the foundation of the new city-temple, with the tribes of Israel from 
Exodus 28, God’s preeminent people in the OT. This confirms further our 
identification of the apostles in 21:14 as the paramount witnesses and represen- 


110. Likewise Mulholland, Revelation, 326. 


11t. For the rationale see discussion in Caird, Revelation, 274-75; see also on 21:21 for 
sources discussing the gems. 
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tatives of true end-time Israel, the church (see on 21:14).!12 This unique, re- 
demptive-historical position of the apostolic witness is underscored in that the 
twelve jewels are not applied to the twelve tribes, who now are portrayed as the 
gates, which represent the church, ultimately resting on the foundation (21:12- 
14) of the apostles. , 

The logic in transferring the jewels of the breastpiece to the city-temple’s 
wall and foundations lies partly in the fact that Aaron’s garments in general were 
meant to be a small replica of the earthly tabernacle, which itself was modeled 
on the heavenly tabernacle. And even the bejewelled breastpiece was intended 
to be a scaled-down version of the holy of holies (where God’s shekinah glory 
dwelt), which itself was to be a reflection of the heavenly holy of holies. The 
breastpiece was made of the same material and formed in the same square shape 
as the holy of holies.1!3 

The privilege of being in the immediate presence of God, formerly re- 
served for the high priest, is now granted to all of God’s people,!!4 so that they 
all have a priestly character,!!5 which will be made more explicit in 22:3b-4 (on 
which see). Strikingly, 1 Pet. 2:5 also affirms that believers simultaneously are 
building stones, a temple, and priests: “you also, as living stones, are being built 
up as a spiritual house for a holy priesthood.” It is not coincidental that Rev. 
21:16 has already echoed the description of the holy of holies in 1 Kgs. 6:20, 
where the ‘“‘length . . . and the breadth . . . and the height” of the holy of holies 
are equal. Like the city in Rev. 21:16, so also the breastpiece was square 
(tetpcywvoc) and its dimensions spoken of in terms of “the length and the 
breadth” (Exod. 28:16; 36:16). 

The arrangement of the jewels along a quadrangle in connection with the 
four points of the compass suggests that they symbolized the glory of the entire 
new creation (see further below). , 

A similar logic based upon Exod. 28:17-20 likely lies behind the estab- 
lishing of the “foundation” of Solomon’s temple “with large precious stones,” 
a depiction that also forms part of the model for Rev. 21:18-20 together with 
Exodus 28 and Ezekiel 40-48 (see 1 Kgs. 7:9-10, as well as 5:17). In this respect, 
it is relevant to note that the precious stones of the upper part of the temple in 
1 Kings 7 form four rows together with the sculptured cedar, like the four rows 
of stones in Exodus 28. The latter temple of the new world will be eternally 
secure and even more glorious than the former temple of the old world, which 
did not last. Philo, De Fuga 184-85, sees the number of twelve stones on the 
breastplate as having the figurative value of perfection (see similarly Quaes- 
tiones et Solutiones in Exodum 2.111 and some LXX mss. of Exod. 28:16 [see 


above on v 16)). 


112. Likewise Sweet, Revelation, 304. 

113. So Kline, Images of the Spirit, 42-47. 
114, Likewise Mounce, Revelation, 382. 

115. Bécher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine,”’ 28. 
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The four homs of the altar in Rev. 9:13 may represent the four corners of the 
cosmos, over which God is sovereign (see also on chs. 4-5). In the OT and the ancient 
Near East temples typically represented a microcosm of the cosmos in which the deity 
dwelled. Targ. Jer. Exod. 28:17 speaks of the “four rows of precious gems answering to 
the four regions of the world.” The stones in Rev. 21:19-20 have the same cosmic 
significance since they are likewise organized in direct connection with the four points 
of the compass (cf. 21:13-14, 16, 19-20).1!6 Wis. 18:24 understands the high priest's 
garment and jewels to be symbolic of the entire cosmos: ‘‘in the long garment was the 
whole world, and in the four rows of the stones was the glory of the fathers.’ The reference 
to the “glory of the fathers”’ is also a cosmic allusion to the blessing on Abraham's seed, 
which would result in blessing to the whole world (so also 18:22). Strikingly, the 
representative function of the interceding priest’s apparel is referred to as that which 
saved Israel from “the destroyer” (18:22-24). Likewise, in Rev. 21:18-20 the same 
imagery forms part of a picture depicting the safety and inviolability of the new cosmic 
temple, which is God’s true Israel, including Jew and Gentile in fulfillment of the 
Abrahamic promises (see on 21:3). 

Similarly Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.124; Spec. Leg. 1.84-94; Quaestiones et Solutiones in 
Exodum 2.112-15; Josephus, Ant. 3.7.5-7; and Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 5.6 
understand the jewels on the priestly breastpiece as symbolic of the twelve constellations 
(see also Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.117-35; Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum 2.107-24; De 
Somnis 1.214-15; De Fuga 184-85)."!7 B. Berakoth 32b sees the twelve constellations 
as representing the twelve tribes of Israel. Purportedly, pagan lists in ancient Arabia and 
Egypt listed each of the same twelve stones as corresponding to the signs of the zodiac 
in the reverse order to John’s. Charles suggests that when the jewels are set along a square 
in the order listed in 21:13 (E N S W), the order is the reverse of the path of the sun 
through the signs of the zodiac.!8 But there is serious dispute about whether the pagan 
lists adduced by A. Kircher ever existed, since no evidence of them has as yet been found 
in ancient records.!19 


Isaiah 54 and Subsequent Jewish Tradition 


There is a question whether the foundation stones are merely decorated with 
precious stones or composed entirely of precious stones. The translation “‘the 
foundations . . . were adorned with every precious stone” favors the former 
view, so that the following phrases should be rendered “‘the first foundation was 
[adorned with] jasper,” etc. The latter possibility that the foundations themselves 


116. So Reader, ‘‘Twelve Jewels,” 442. 

117. See also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews II, 29-31; V, 332. 

118. Charles, Revelation Ll, 165-69. 

119. See Glasson, “Order of the Jewels,” who is skeptical. followed by Sweet, Revelation, 
306, and Reader, ‘‘Twelve Jewels,” 452. Reader summarizes other theories about the stones and 
their weaknesses. But see the reasonable response to Glasson by Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 324-25, 
who contends that until testimony about such ancient zodiacal lists is conclusively proven to be 
false, Kircher’s testimony should be considered seriously. Caird, Revelation, 276-77, plausibly argues 
that John has changed the order from Exodus as a polemic against pagan mythology associated with 
the stars. The polemic may also entail showing that the pagan belief in the stars as guiding human 
destiny is a sham and that only the one who has created the stars truly guides the destiny of all. Cf. 
A. Y. Collins, Apocalypse, 149. 
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are equated with the precious stones is favored by a literal rendering of these 
phrases: “‘the first foundation was jasper,” etc. This view would fit nicely with 
the parallel in v 21 (“teach of the gates was a single pearl”) and | Kgs. 7:10, 
which describes the actual temple foundations as composed of “precious 
stones.” If this is correct, then it may be preferable to translate xexoounyévor 
as ‘“‘made beautiful” instead of ‘‘adorned.” This alternative is also favored by 
both v 18 and v 21, which mention four other parts of the city structure as each 
composed of a precious stone. This understanding of the foundation stones as 
gems would heighten even more the identification of the tribes of Israel] with 
the apostolic representatives. 

That the foundations are composed of precious stones and not just deco- 
rated with them is also pointed to by Isa. 54:11-12, which is alluded to in 
21:18-19, 21: 


Isa. 54:11-12 Rev. 21:18-19, 21 


“I prepare sapphire for your founda- 
tions, and I make your buttresses 
jasper and your gates stones of crys- 
tal... and your wail precious 
stones (Etoatw... ta GepéAra 
Cov GEndEIpOV xai Baw TH¢ 
emdr£eis cov taomwv xai tig mbAGS 
cov AiBoug.. . xai Tov nepiBordv 


“the material of her walls was 
jasper and . . . the foundations 
made beautiful with every precious 
Stone... jasper... Sapphire... 
and the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls (1) évdapnois tod teixous 
abvtijs taonic Xai... of GepeAror 
... Tavti Ai8@ tipia xexoounpe- 


cov AiPous exAextov<c)”’ vol... (aoc... o&npipog.. . 
xai ot S@dexa moAdves Sadexa 
LLopyapitar)” 


Targ. Isa. 54:11 confirms the allusion further by adding “I will make your wood 


as pearls” directly before “your gates.” 

The allusion to Isa. 54:11-12 is also confirmed in that the theme of Isaiah 
54 is like that of Revelation 21: God is referred to as Israel’s (= ‘“‘Jerusalem’s”’ 
in the targum) “husband .. . , for the LorpD (‘‘Shekinah of the Lorp” in the 
targum] has called you like a wife [yovt in the LXX, as in Rey. 21:9]... even 
like a wife” (54:5-6), so that, though she was formerly “‘afflicted . . . and not 
comforted,” she would be granted divine “compassion” and “be established in 
righteousness . . . far from oppression . . . and from terror,” like a city built with 
precious stones for permanence (54:10-14). The precious stones of the city are 
primarily metaphorical for the permanent peace that the people inhabiting the 
latter-day Jerusalem will experience, since 54-11-12 is introduced and concluded 
with this idea (v 10b: “my lovingkindness will not be removed from you, and 
my covenant of peace will not be shaken”; vv 13b-14: “the peace of your sons 
will be great . . . far from oppression . . . and from terror”). The “gates” and 
“wall” as metaphors of a fortress heighten the idea of security. This idea is 
enforced by Isa. 26:1-3, where end-time Jerusalem is called a “strong city” 
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where God “‘establishes salvation as walls and ramparts,” and there are “gates” 
leading to ‘“‘extreme peace” in contrast to former insecurity (so also Isa. 60:18). 
Rev. 21:18-21 is surrounded by the same Isaianic themes of “Jerusalem 
_as a bride... for her husband” (21:2) and as a “wife” (21:9), though 
formerly subject to sadness, ‘death . . . or pain,” being granted respite from 
tears and established permanently in safety with God’s glorious presence. Sim- 
ilarly, Midr, Rab. Exod. 15.31 views Isa. 54:5 as predicting a marnage ceremony 
to take place “in the messianic days” between formerly betrothed Israel and 
God. In the light of Isaiah 54, the precious stones together with the foundation, 
wall, and gates of the city in Revelation 21 are best seen as symbolizing the 
permanent safety of God’s people together with God’s glorious presence (€.g., 
21:2-4, 10-11, 18-23). This is confirmed as we recall that 21:9-22:5 is an 
expansion of 21:2-8, which introduced the two themes of God tabernacling and 
establishing the everlasting safety of his people (see on 21:9-10). In this respect, 
it is likely not coincidental that the introductory section of Isaiah 54 includes 
reference to “enlarging the place of your [Israel’s] tent” (or “tabernacle” 
[oxnvijc]). The metaphorical meaning of the stones and structure of the city in 
Isaiah 54 establishes beyond doubt that the identical metaphorical meaning is 
present in 21:1-21. 

Isa. 54:11-12 is a prophecy of Jerusalem’s future establishment. Revelation 
also sees the fulfillment of the prophecy as yet future. The integration of the 
Isaiah allusion into the broader Exodus 28 imagery enforces further the identi- 
fication of the apostolic church (= the foundation stones) as at least part of the 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prediction. 

The colors of the stones are various shades of blue, green, red, and 
ycllow.!20 Though it is possible that the diverse colors figuratively connote saints 
with varying gifts and characters,!2! the significance rather lies in another 
direction (likewise against later Jewish tradition, on which sce following excur- 
sus). Both Exodus and Isaiah link God’s glory with the precious stones, so that 
it may be deduced that one of the purposes of the variously colored precious 
stones in Rev. 21 (e.g., 21:11, 23; 22:5) is to reflect the luminous divine glory 
(see excursus below). Rev. 4:3, 9-11 confirms this, where three of the precious 
stones are mentioned and their significance is directly linked with emphasizing 
God’s glory. The meaning of such metaphors in ch. 21 is that the saints are 
qualified to be in God’s glorious presence, which protects them forever because 
God is incorruptible. Likewise, 2 En. 65:10 alludes to the “‘brightness” of the 
coming ‘‘paradise”’ as inextricably linked to that which is “incorruptible.” The 
“sevenfold light’ of the ‘‘new heaven” in J En. 91:16-17 also results in eternal 
security. The notion of qualification to reflect the glory of the divine presence, 
which provides security from harm, also finds a close parallel in Wis. 19:24, 


120. M. Stuart, Apocalypse II, 383, Swete, Apocalypse, 290-93. For the color of each stone 
see Bratcher, Translator’s Guide, 181-82. 
121. Swete, Apocalypse, 293. 
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according to which Israel’s high priest “overcame (vixdiw) the destroyer” be- 
cause “‘in the four rows of the stones [on the high priest’s breastpiece] was the 
glory of the fathers graven’’; at least part of the meaning of this passage must 
be that as the high priest represented the twelve tribes before God in the temple, 
the stones reflected God’s glory (especially in view of the conclusion: ‘‘your 
majesty on the diadem of his [the priest’s] head’’).!22 The stones also indicate 
that Rev. 21:1—22:5 portray a reinstitution of another new creation like the first 
creation preceding the sin of humanity, since the same stones were found in the 
garden of that first creation. !23 

Hengstenberg suggests that the comparison of the apostles to gems that reflect 
heavenly light is a development of Dan. 12:3, where the eschatological “instructors will 
shine brightly like the brightness of the firmament, and those who lead the many to 
righteousness like the stars forever and ever.” 124 

Wojciechowski's attempt to see in the initial letters of the gems abbreviations for 
christological titles is too contrived.!25 The preceding analysis of the significance of the 
gems’ various colors is not only contrary to that of Swete,!26 but also against later Jewish 
Raniuon, which saw in the various stones different qualities of the respective Israelite 
tribes. 


Jewish Interpretative Tradition on the Jewels in Isaiah 54 and 
Exodus 28 


As noted in the comments on 21:14, the Qumran pesher to Isaiah 54 likens “all Israel” 
to the ‘‘antimony” stones (54:1 1a). It interprets the “foundations with sapphires” (54:11b) 
as the “congregation of God's elect like a sapphire.”? The “pinnacles of agate” (54:12a) 
. “refers to the twelve [priests],” and the “gates of carbuncle” (Isa. 54:12b) “refers 

to the [twelve] heads of the tribes of Israel.” The reference to “all Israel like antimony” 
at the beginning of the pesher may point to a representative function for the whole nation 
of the twenty-four priest-leaders mentioned in the following lines of the’ pesher. The 
pesher appears, in fact, to be interpreting Isa. 54:11-12 by Exod. 28:17-21, 29-30, 
identifying the jewels with representative priestlike leaders, as well as with the whole 
nation. The pesher even compares the twelve priestly leaders not only to the “pinnacles 
of agate” but also to the radiance of “the Urim and Thummim” of Exod. 28:30. (Josephus, 
Ant. 3.8.9 and later Jewish thought!28 attribute to the twelve stones on the priestly 
breastplate the oracular shining function normally reserved for the Urim and Thummim.} 
Consequently, Isaiah 54 is a precedent for applying the jewels of the priest’s 
breastpiece from Exod. 28:17-21 to parts of the structure of the latter-day Jerusalem, 
which was already figurative for the security of God’s people. This exegetical tradition 


122. Likewise Bécher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine,” 28. 

123. Bocher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine," 23, observes that the notion of the final, new 
creation being made like the first creation was already reflected in such early texts as Isa. 54:11 ff. 
and Tob. 13:17. Cf. also Bauckham, Theology, 134. 

124. Hengstenberg, Revelation Il, 416. 

125. Wojciechowski, “Apocalypse 21.19-20.” 


126. Swete, Apocalypse, 293. 
127. E.g., see Ginzberg. Legends of the Jews III, 169-72, and J. M. Ford. Revelation, 335-36. 


128. Cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews Ill. 172-73. 
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appears to be reflected in Rev. 21:12-14, 18-21, which emphasizes further the foundation 
stones and gates of the new Jerusalem as representing the whole of God’s people residing 
in the security of God’s presence.!29 

Later Jewish writings also interpreted the jewels of Isa. 54:11-12 as referring 
to the end-time establishment of the temple and affirmed that the main feature of the 
gems was to reflect light, keying on the Hebrew plural of Semes, which typically 
meant “sun” and in Isa. 54:12 can be translated “shining pinnacles” or “‘]uminaries” 
(Pesikta de Rab Kahana 18.1-6; Pesikta Rabbati 32.3-4). In the messianic times the 
light reflected by the precious stones of Isa. 54:12 will be replaced by the light of the 
moon (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 18.6) or the sun (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 32.3-4), 130 
An identical explanation of Isa. 54:11-12 is given by Midr Rab. Exod. 15.21 and 
Midr. Pss. 87.1-2, except that the passage is applied to the reestablishment of Jerusalem 
(for comparison of Israel to luminaries in “the world to come” see Midr. Rab, Exod. 
15.27; Midr, Rab. Num. 21.22). In Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.21, Isa. 54:11-12 is explained 
further by Isa. 60:3, as in Rev. 21:19-20 and 21:24. Some traditions held that the light 
reflected by the gems was figurative for peace (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 18.6; Pesikta 
Rabbati 32.3-4). 

Exod. 28:2 reads, “you will make holy apparel for Aaron your brother for honor 
and glory.” Similarly, the Qumran pesher on Isa. 54:12 apparently understood the jewels 
on the high priest’s breastpiece as included in the purview of Exod. 28:2. This is evident 
from the fact that the twelve priestly leaders, who are portrayed as “pinnacles of agate,” 
are said to “shine after the manner of the Unm and Thummim . . . like the sun in all its 
radiance.” The imagery of shining light is also another way of referring to God’s luminous 
glory in Revelation 21. In Hebrew “Urim and Thummim” literally mean ‘“‘light(s) and 
perfection(s),” translated in this way literally in Exod. 28:30 by Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion as tobs dutiopobs xai tig teAelétN tas. This would also be an apt description of 
the city-temple of Revelation 21, which may not be far from thought since the breastpiece 
alluded to in 21:18-21 contained the Urim and Thummim. 

In Tob. 13:9-18 seven of the precious stones from Exod. 28:17-20 are mentioned 
as composing the end-time renovated “Jerusalem,” in which God’s ‘‘gloty’’ will be 
manifested and in which ‘‘the children of the just’ will receive respite from their 
former “miserable” and “sorrowful” condition. Tobit appears to be applying the 
Exodus 28 passage to end-time Jerusalem in the same way as Isaiah 54, which is 
evident from the images and themes it has in common with Isa. 54:5-14. Tob. 13:16-18 
specifically speaks of the rebuilding of walls, towers. gates, and streets, which is 
similar to the mention of foundations, battlements, gates, and wall in Isa, 54:11-12. 
Tobit is probably developing Isaiah 54 in the light of the broader Isaiah context (e.g., 
Tob. 13:11[10] [AB]. ‘that his tabernacle may be built’’ = Isa. 56:5, 7; 60:7, 13; Tob. 
13:13{11] [AB], “many nations will come from afar. . . having gifts in their hands” 
= Isa. 49:23, 60:3, 5, 9-11, 16-17). Both Tobit and Rev. 21:18ff. have this common 
imagery and themes, including the ideas of the nations bearing gifts (Rev. 21:24, 26, 
based on the same Isaiah texts) and the future rebuilding of the tabernacle (21:3, 22). 
In addition, both refer to ‘Jerusalem, the holy city” (Tob. 13:10[9] [AB]; Rev. 21:2, 
10; note further Ai@@ évtiu@, which occurs with xpvoioa xa8ap@ in Tob. 13:17[16] 
— essentially the same phrases occur in Rev. 21:18-19, 21, as well as the common 
elements of walls and streets). In view of these parallels, eithcr Rev. 21:18ff. is 
dependent on Tobit or, more probably, the two are on the same exegetical trajectory, 


129. On the link between 4Qplsa and Revelation 21 sce further Baumgarten, “Duodecimal 
Courts of Qumran, Revelation, and the Sanhedrin”: Flusser, “Pesher of Isaiah and the Twelve 
Apostles” (cited in Baumgarten). 

130. See also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews IV, 221. 
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interpreting both Exodus 28 and Isaiah 54, perhaps in the light of a common Jewish 
exegetical tradition. !3! 


Possible Parallels in Lamentations and the Qumran War Scroll 


Lam. 4:1-2 refers to the suffering “sons of Zion” as “holy stones.” which is probably a 
metaphor based on the stones on the high priest’s breastplate (cf. also the LXX version 
and Midr. Rab. Lam. 4.1, Zech. 9:16 also refers to “holy stones” apparently as a metaphor 
for restored Israelites). Later Jewish tradition affirmed that the suffering “holy stones” 
of Lam. 4:1 would become part of the new temple and Jerusalem in the end time (Midr. 
Rab, Exod. 46.2; Midr. Rab. Eccles. 3.8§2).!32 

In order (o underscore restored Jerusalem’s glory and victorious position 1QM 
12.12-15 refers to the city as built with “gold and precious stones” and “adorned” with 
“magnificent omaments.” The city is also commanded to “open your gates forever for 
the riches of the nations to enter in” and for “‘their kings [to] serve you" (alluding to Isa. 
60:11), which emphasizes her victorious position. 


The Old Testament Background of Ezekiel 28, Jewish 
Interpretations of Ezekiel 28, and the Precious Stones of the 
Garden of Eden 


Also relevant to the imagery of Rev. 21:18-21 is the similar figurative portrayal of the 
king of Tyre in Ezek. 28:13: “every precious stone was your covering: the mby, the 
topaz. and the diamond; the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper; the lapis lazuli, the turquoise, 
and the emerald; and gold.” The LXX version lists eleven of the same jewels as Exodus 
28 LXX, almost in the same order, though Ezckiel’s entire list contains fourteen stones.!33 
Ezekiel 28 is partly in mind in Rev. 21:18-20, since it more directly has inspired the 
depiction of whorish Babylon in Rev. 18:16, which is contrasted with the holy bride here 
(see on 18:16 and on 17:4, !6). Positively, Ezekiel 28 pictures a beautiful, perfect being 
(Adam) covered with jewels, who temporarily served God “in Eden, the garden of God,” 
which is also the theme undergoing escalation in Revelation 21!34 (Targ. Ezek. 28:12 
calls Adam “‘the sculptural mold” for the king of Tyre; similarly Midr. Rab. Eccles. 8.2). 
In Ezek. 28: 12-16 the stones are inextricably linked to ‘perfect righteousness,” a likely 
connotation also of the stones in Revelation 21, which is confirmed from 21:27, which 
emphasizes that no uncleanness or sin will be allowed into the new Jerusalem, in 
fulfillment of OT prophecy (Isa. 52:1, 60:20-21; Ezek. 44:9; Zech. 14:21.135 7 
Later Jewish exegetical tradition understood the gems of Ezekiel 28 to be describing 
bejewelled wedding canopies that God made for Adam and Eve, which were taken away 
after they sinned (Midr. Rab. Gen. 18.1; b. Baba Bathra 75a. Tanhuma Gen., Parashah 5.2; 
Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer \2; Midr. Rab. Lev. 20.2; Pesiktu de Rab Kahana 4.4, Pesikta Rabbati 


131. Though Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions. 247, sees John as dependent on both 


Isaiah and Tobit. 

132. Cf. Bocher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine,” 24, 27. 

133. F. Petrie, DB 1V, 619-21. J. L. Myres, EB IV, 4799-4812; and Jourdain, “Twelve 
Stones,” argue that the description in Ezekiel 28 is dependent on Exodus 28. 

134. Cf. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 324. 

135. So Bocher, “Bedeutung der Edelsteine,” 29, 31. 
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14.10, the last three of which directly link Adam’s cosmic luminosity [‘‘Adam’s heel 
outshone the globe of the sun’’] to the gem canopies over him).136 Pesikta Rabbati 14.10 
asserts that, in addition to the ten stone canopies of Ezekiel 28, God made three more 
canopies for Adam from three additional gems in the description in Exodus 28. Likewise, 
in Ezek. 28:12-17 the gems are linked with reflecting “brighmess” (yip‘@) and are associated 
with “stones of fire.” A common interpretation of Ezekiel 28 is that the King of Tyre’s former 
privileged position and subsequent fall are being described with the imagery of Adam’s 
blessed state and subsequent fall.!37 In the light of this tradition, it is unlikely to be 
coincidental that the bride in Revelation 21 is described as a building adorned with precious 
stones (cf. 21:2, 9ff., 19ff.; in the above citations of Midr. Rab. Gen. and Tanhuma, Eve is 
even referred to as an adomed building; Eve’s adornment is also referred to as a divinely 
constructed building in b. Berakoth 61a; b. Erubin 18a-b; and b. Shabbat 95a). 

Pseudo-Philo 25-26 asserts that twelve precious stones almost identical to those of 
Exodus 28 were originally taken by the Amorites “from the land of Havilah,” adjacent to 
Eden (Gen. 2:11), and put on idols for worship in their sanctuaries. The stones were taken by 
Israel, cleansed, and made to resemble the stones on the priestly breastplate. Then they were 
placed on the gems of the breastplate itself to be consecrated so that they could be placed in 
the ark until the end times. At the time of Israel's latter-day redemption someone will come 
and “build a house for my [God’s] name” (26.12), and then the stones will be restored to all 
of the righteous: ‘And the just will not lack the brilliance of the sun or the moon, for the light 
of those most precious stones will be their light” (26.13; end-time restoration of the stones to 
Israel is also mentioned in 2 Bar. 6:7-9). Indeed, “‘the light of a lamp was not necessary” 
because of the stones (25.12; for the light-bearing nature of the twelve stones in the OT see 
also Aristeas 97 and Josephus, Ant. 3.8.9; likewise Jos. Asen. 5:5[6]). The parallels with 
Revelation 21 are striking, especially in showing why the stones are appropriate for both a 
temple and an Edenic setting. Furthermore, pseudo-Philo, like John, draws a contrast between 
an idolatrous figure adomed with stones and a righteous figure. 138 

1 En. 14:15-23 and 71:1-17 portray a heavenly house made of crystal, apparently 
including the wall and foundations (cf. / En. 14:9-14). From the house in / En. 71 
proceed prophecies about the “world to come.” This may fit into the tradition of a 
preexisting heavenly temple or city, sometimes portrayed as built with jewels, which 
descends to earth at the culmination of history (see on 21:2),!39 


21 As noted above, the gates of pearl are a concluding part of the allusion to 
Isa. 54:11-12 (note esp. the Targum) and are best understood within the scope 


136. For the wedding ceremony for Adam and Eve in Eden according to Jewish tradition 
see Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews 1, 68-69. 

137. E.g., see the preceding references in Jewish literature; Keil, Ezekiel 1, 410-17. 

138. I have found only Reader, “Twelve Jewels,” seeing the same significance of pseudo- 
Philo for Revelation 21. See Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews I, 19-23, for Jewish traditions affirming 
that Paradise, which was created on the third day of creation, is composed of structures of precious 
stones within which the departed righteous dwell. The Gilgamesh Epic, table IX, 5.48-51, also 
portrays an Eden-like garden with vegetation made of carnelian and lapus lazuli. 

139. See Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews III, 446-47 (cf. I, 19-23). For further description 
and discussion of the stones in 21:18-20 see N. Hillyer, DNTT III, 395-99 and bibliography therein; 
I. H. Marshall, NBD, 631-34; Jart, ‘Precious Stones”; Jourdain, ‘Twelve Stones”: F. Petrie, DB 
TV, 619-21; J. L. Myres, EB IV, 4799-4812; Loewen, “Suggestion”; Schille, “Der Apokalyptiker 
Johannes und die Edelsteine.” On évSapnors (“‘malerial”) in v 18 see BAGD, 264. 
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of the prior discussion of that allusion (for additional Jewish tradition related to 
Isa. 54:11-12 see below). It should be recalled that the gates symbolize the tribes 
of Israel, so that, as in 21:12-14, again the twelve gates together with the 
preceding twelve foundation stones are figurative for the representatives of the 
redeemed. The pearls are good examples of the figurative nature of the whole 
vision since it is ludicrous to conceive of literal pearls so big that each one 
suffices for a gate proportional to a wall approximately 216 feet high.!40 

Just as “the city was pure gold, like clear glass” (v 18), so now its street 
is said to be “pure gold, like transparent glass” (“‘street” may be a collective 
singular for ‘‘streets”!4!), This emphasizes further the similar feature in v 18 
and adds to the ability of the city to reflect the luminous glory of God. Both 
xadapdc (pure, clear’’!42) and 5.avyrig (“transparent”) underscore the resplen- 
dent nature of the materials of the city and hence the city’s intrinsic trait of 
reflecting God’s glory (see further below). ‘“‘The street of the city’’ occurs 
elsewhere only in 11:8 (tij¢ mAateiac tic m6Aews), which speaks thereby of the 
place where the bodies of the ‘‘witnesses” lay while the ungodly world looked 
on in contempt. The phrase is repeated here to underscore that “the street of 
their former shame has now been replaced by the street of their eternal glory.” !43 
The witnesses’ perseverance has been rewarded with an overturning of the 
world’s verdict and a declaration of their vindication. “Pure gold as transparent 
glass’’ probably highlights further that the apparently inglorious path they trod 
in the old city has been transformed into a glorious one in the new city. 

B. Baba Bathra 75a asserts that Isa. 54:12 will be fulfilled when God makes the 
gates of the future Jerusalem from precious stones and pearls that are thirty cubits by 
thirty cubits (likewise Midr. Pss. 87.2; cf. b. Sanhedrin 100a). Others viewed Isa. 54: 11-12 
as prophesying that the gates of the future temple would be hollowed out of huge pearls 
(Pesikta de Rab Kahana 18.5; Pesikta Rabbati 32.3-4) or that the boundaries of the new 
Jerusalem would be marked by gems and pearls (Pesikta Rabbati 32.3-4).- 

xabapds and davyi¢ are almost synonymous, approaching the meaning of “re- 
splendent” or “bright” (cf. Job 25:5 Aquila: “[the moon] will not be resplendent, and 
the stars are not pure [xa8apéc] before him,”’ where xa6apdc is best rendered ‘‘bright” 
and is parallel with the preceding d:avyaw [“‘be resplendent’’]). Hab. 3:4 LXX reads 
“his brightness (d€yyos) will be as light,” and a part of the Hexaplaric tradition replaces 

i 5 “‘splendor’’). 
Oe nes ae (gold”) nineteen times in Exodus 25-39, four in 
descriptions of the gold on the high priest’s ephod (Exod. 28:8 [B], 13-14; 36:22). These 
texts may be echoed in the possibly original textual variant “‘pure stone” (A\Wov xadapov) 
in Rev. 15:6, which describes the high-priestly attire of the bowl angels. The remaining 
fifteen uses in Exodus of xa®apdéc as an adjective for ypvotov describe various cultic 
objects (so also five times in 2 Chron. 3:4-5, 8; 4:20-21).14 Presumably, the presence 
of so much gold was intended to reflect the divine glory residing in the temple. Likewise, 
the same adjective is used with “gold” at least four other times in the LXX (2 Chron. 


140. “How huge must have been the oysters in which they grew!” (Lang, Revelation, 368). 
14]. E.g., Bratcher, Translator'’s Guide, 182. 


142. BAGD, 388. 
143, Wall, Revelation, 254-55, so likewise “street” in 22:2. 


144, See HR I, 699. 
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9:15; Job 28:19; Dan. 2:32 [ABC]; Tob. 13:17[16]) and once with yaAxdc (“copper,” 
2 Chron. 4:16). xa6apéc is used likewise with reference to metals elsewhere outside 
biblical literature.!45 This evidence may suggest that the allusion to Exodus 28 continues 
from Rev. 21:18-21a to v 21b. 

Philo, Leg. All. 20, considers the gold found in the pre-fall creation (Gen. 2:12) 
as symbolizing God’s presence. Philo also understood the gold of the temple lampstand 
as symbolizing the unity and harmony of heaven (Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum 
2.73-74, 81). Both are realities also represented in the Revelation 21-22 vision. 

The word for “pearl” in Hebrew can also mean “coral,” 146 but this is not the case 
in Greek. The Aramaic word (margalita’) occurring in Targ. Isa. 54:12 can refer to a 
pearl or a precious stone. 

4Q554 (4QNew Jerusalem) refers to “‘buildings . . . of sapphire and of rubies, and 
the windows . . : of gold, and one thousand [four hundred] and thirty-two towers.” 5Q15 
(5QNew Jerusalem) speaks of a street ‘tin the mid[dle, which is in the centre of the 
city... All the streets of the city are paved with white stone [. . .] alabaster and onyx”; 
11Q18 (11QNew Jerusalem) notes that there are ‘‘living waters” in the city in direct 
connection with a “wall of pure gold” and ‘stones . . . with gold.”!47 These Qumran 
texts are probably interpretative reflections on the new Jerusalem based largely on Ezekiel 
40-48. 


THE INTERNAL FEATURES OF THE CITY AND ITS 
INHABITANTS: THE GLORIOUS PRESENCE OF GOD AND THE 
LAMB WILL ELICIT THE RESPONSE OF PRAISE FROM TRUE 

BELIEVERS, BUT FALSE BELIEVERS WILL BE EXCLUDED 
FOREVER FROM GOD’S PRESENCE (21:22-27) 


As with vv 9-21, so vv 22-27 amplify the initial vision of the new Jerusalem in 
vv 1-8 and thus explain it further. 

22 The OT prophesied that a temple would be rebuilt along with the 
renovation of Jerusalem. But John says “I saw no temple” in the new Jerusalem. 
It is not that John saw no temple, but only that he saw no physical temple. The 
reason (y&p) that he saw no material temple in the city was because ‘“‘the Lord 
God, the Almighty, and the Lamb are its temple [or “sanctuary”: vadc].’’ The 
temple pictured in four detailed chapters of Ezekiel’s prophecy (chs. 40—43) is 
now summarized and interpreted by this brief phrase affirming that God and the 
Lamb are the temple.!48 

Hag. 2:9 prophesied that “‘the latter glory of this house will be greater 
than the former,”’ and Jer. 3:16-17 predicted that “they will no longer say ‘The 
ark of the covenant of the Lorb.’ And it will not come to mind, nor will they 
remember it, nor will they miss it, nor will it be made again. At that time they 
will call Jerusalem “The throne of the Lorp,’ and all the nations will be gathered 


145. E.g., BAGD, 388. 

146. J. M. Ford, Revelation, 344; cf. BDB, 819. 

147, Following the translation in Garcia Martinez, Dead Sea Scrolls Translated. 
148. Cf. Glasson, Revelation, 120. 


to it, to the name of the Lorp in Jerusalem.” The italicized words are repeated 
almost verbatim in Isa. 65:17 (which is alluded to in Rev. 21:1, 4; cf. also J En. 
90:28-29 below). 

John probably understood these OT prophecies as fulfilled in the future 
by God and Christ replacing the former physical temple and ark with their 
glorious habitation, which will make the glory of the former temple fade in 
comparison. This replacement was inaugurated with Christ’s first coming, when 
he referred to his own resurrection as the rebuilding of the temple (John 2:19-22; 
Mark 14:58; 15:29). Analogously, Matt. 21:42; Mark 12:10-12; Luke 20:17-18; 
Acts 4:11; and Rom. 9:32-33 picture Christ as the temple’s ‘‘chief comerstone,” 
while Eph. 2:20 portrays Christ as the “‘corerstone”’ of the temple, which there 
is the church. 

The inauguration is also hinted at in Rev. 1:12-20, where the resurrected 
Christ is the central feature of the heavenly temple scene. Without exception 
“sanctuary”’ (vad¢) elsewhere in Revelation refers to the heavenly temple of 
the present (7:15 [though there the consummation is included}; 14:15, 17; 15:5-6, 
8; 16:1, 17). In 11:1-2 the same word is used of the people of God as members 
of God’s temple in heaven though they still live on earth. “‘Sanctuary”’ is also 
used of the temple of God’s presence dominating the new age of the future (3:12; 
7:15; 14:19). Indeed, the only other use of the phrase “temple of God”’ outside 
11:1 is in 11:19, where it refers to the end-time heavenly temple, which is the 
same reality that protected believers during their sojourn on earth. Believers 
dwelling in the final form of God’s temple, as depicted in 21:10-22, will be 
protected forever from every kind of danger. In this light, Christ’s earlier promise 
in 3:12 that he will make each overcomer ‘“‘a pillar in the temple of my God”’ 
might better be translated “‘a pillar in the temple that is my God” (appositional 
genitive).!49 . 

The equation of God and the Lamb with the temple correlates well with 
our earlier figurative equation of redeemed saints with the new Jerusalem, its 
foundations, its gates, and its wall. In the former world everything unclean was 
kept away from the temple where God’s presence dwelled. But there will be no 
uncleanness in the new world (cf. 21:27), so that the perimeters of the new 
temple will be able to encompass the entirety of the new cosmos, !50 

The primary reason that John throughout 21:9-22:5 excludes most of the 
detailed descriptions of the Ezekiel 40-48 temple and its ordinances is because 
he understands it as fulfilled in God and Christ’s presence and not in a physical 
structure.!5! This expectation of a nonliteral temple is, for the most part, a break 
with Judaism, which consistently affirmed the hope of a final, material temple 
structure on a scale greater than any before.!5? 


149. So Gundry, ‘New Jerusalem,” 252. 

150. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 278-79. 

151. Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 116. 

152. See O. Michel, TDNT IV, 889; Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 195-96. 
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1 En. 90:28-29 is similar to Hag. 2:9 (quoted above) in predicting that the future 
“new” temple will be “greater and loftier than that first, and . . . all its pillars” will be 
“new, and its omaments” will be ‘‘new and larger than those of the first’ (likewise cf. 
Tob. 13:13-18 with 14:5; see on v 17 above for further references in Jewish literature 
anticipating an escalated new Jerusalem). 

For Jewish expectations of a literal, physical temple, see, e.g., Jub. 1:17-29; J En. 
90:28-29; Tob. 13:13-18; 14:5; Test. Levi 18:6; Test. Ben. 9:2; Targ. Isa. 53:5; Targ. Zech. 
6:12-15; Sib. Or, 3.286-94; 5.423-33. Nevertheless, carly and late Judaism did spiritualize 
the temple prophecies of Ezekiel] 40-48 in applying them to the preconsummation period 
(see above on Rev. 11:1-2), while at the same time maintaining an ultimate. literal hope. 
These Jewish precursors are parallel to the early Christian hope, which went further and 
saw God and the Messiah as definitively replacing the temple.!53 Jesus himself was 
responsible for this hermeneutical shift (see above for references). The OT and Jewish 
formulations closest to John’s are Jer. 3:16-17 and Targum Jonathan on Zech. 4:7, where 
“the top stone” of the temple is interpreted as God’s “Anointed,” who “will rule over 
all kingdoms.” 

Some Jews held that the light of the first creation (Gen. 1:3) was created from a 
primordial temple, which was equated with God’s glory. Appeal was made to Ezek. 43:2 
as a prooftext: “the glory of the God of Israel was coming from the way of the east... 
and the earth shone with his glory” (Midr. Rab. Gen. 3.1, Midr. Rab. Lev. 31.7). Likewise, 
Rev. 21:22-23 views the light of the new creation as emanating from the glory of God 
and the Lamb, who together are equated with the temple. Strikingly, Ezek. 43:2 also is 
appealed to for the portrayal in the parallel] in 21:11. Against the Jewish background, the 
principle of Barnabas 6:13 (‘‘I make the last things as the first’) may be applicable to 
Rev. 21:22. One reason the end-time temple is so inextricably linked with new creation 
in Rev. 21:1-22:5 may be that even in the OT the construction of the temple reflected 
patterns found in the very act of creation itself in Genesis 1 (e.g., the building of the 
temple took seven years, which, like the seven days of creation, was followed by 
“rest” 154), In this respect. it is striking that Philo, De Opificio Mundi 137, says that 
Adam was created as a “‘sacred temple” (vedc iepdc). Rev. 21:22 expresses the notion 
that the divine intention for the first Adam, which he did not fulfill, has been finally 
realized for etemity in Christ and in God’s consummate presence on earth (on which see 
the idea of divine ‘‘tabernacling”’ in 21:3). 

For God, Christ, and the saints all composing the true temple, see the references 
to Ignatius in the comments on 21:14. 

All mss. exclude an article before the second occurrence of vadg in 21:22 except 
codex A and a few minuscules. All of the fourteen uses of vaéc in the Apocalypse outside 
21:22 have the article, so that 6 vadc agrees with the style of the book and should be 
considered original.!55 Furthermore, the reading with the article is the harder reading, 
since the initial vadv of v 22a does not have an article (and has no variant readings), and 
scribes would more likely have changed a reading with the article to an anarthrous 
construction to conform with the initial anarthrous vaév instead of adding the article to 
an originally anarthrous phrase, resulting in lack of agreement with v 22a. Indeed, v 22a 
is the only anarthrous occurrence of vadc in the entire book. The likely reason for the 
absence of the article there is that it is the book’s only occurrence of the word referring 
to a material temple, all the others referring to an inaugurated or future temple in heaven 
or a Spiritual temple on earth, both of which find consummation in the descending 


153. See further Foulkes, ‘Acts of God,” 361-62, for the typological nature of the OT temple 
in relation to Christ and the church as the end-time temple. 

154. So Meyer, Christus Faber, 246. 

155. So also Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes II, 95. 
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temple-city of 21:22b. Therefore, the article in 21:22b specifies rhe fulfillment of the 
prophesied end-time temple, which has been inaugurated throughout the church age. 

23 If “‘the city has no need of the sun or the moon to shine on it” were 
taken literally, it would mean that, even though John affirmed that he “saw a 
new heaven” in 21:1, it was a renovated heaven without a sun or moon. The 
reason (yap) the city did not need the luminaries is that “the glory of God 
illumined it, and the lamp of it was the Lamb."” Both God and the Lamb may 
be the new luminaries, or, more precisely, the idea could be that the glory of 
God is identified in the second of these two clauses as the Lamb himself. Either 
way, the temple of paradise exists on an escalated scale in comparison with the 
first paradise, which was illumined by the created luminaries of sun, moon, and 
stars. 

But it is more likely that this first statement of v 23, like nearly everything 
else in this vision, is figurative language. There may or may not be a literal sun 
and moon in the new cosmos, but the point here is that God’s glory is incom- 
parable in relation to any source of light of either the old or the new creation. 
God’s glory is sufficient to make the city (= the saints) resplendent. Indeed, 
recalling that the “city” has already been identified as metaphorical for the saints 
further reveals the figurative nature of v 23. 

The wording of the entire verse is based directly on Isa. 60:19 (though 
the similar prophetic depiction of God’s glory in Isa. 24:23 could be secondarily 
in mind): 


Isa. 60:19 Rev. 21:23 
“No longer will you have the sun “And the city has no need of the 
for light by day, and the brightness sun or of the moon lo shine on it, 
of the moon will not give light to because the glory of God illumined 
you; but the Lorp will be to you it, and the lamp of it was the 
for an everlasting light, and your Lamb.” 


God will be for your beauty’ !56 


The clause identifying the Lamb as the city’s lamp is substituted for the last 
clause of Isa. 60:19, which describes God and his glory. The light from God 
and the Lamb will fulfill the prophecy of Isa. 60:19, which underscores the deity 
of the Lamb together with the Lord. Furthermore, the concluding statement of 
Isa. 60:19 (“your God will be for your beauty”) underscores the above point 
that God’s glory is sufficient to make the city (= the saints) glorious without the 
aid of created luminaries. The light-giving sources of sun and moon were 


156. For ‘‘beauty”” LXX reads “glory.” Cf. also 60:20; 24:23. Targ. Isa. 60:19 reads like the 
Hebrew except for the first clause, which is even closer to Rey. 21:23: “You will no longer need 
the sun for light by day nor even the moon for brightness by night. . . .” See further Wilcox, 
“Tradition and Redaction of Rev 21,9-22,5,” 207-8. 
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essential for the life and prosperity of the old Jerusalem when God’s presence 
was limited to the temple. But now in the new cosmos God’s complete presence 
among his people is what beautifies them and satisfies their every need. 

This is also a fulfillment of Ezek. 43:2, 5, where the prophet sees from 
the vantage point of the future that “the earth shone with his glory”’ and that 
“the glory of the Lorp filled the house,”’ that is, the temple. 

4 Ezra 7:39-42 also alludes to Isa. 60:19 in asserting that the former luminanes 
will be replaced by the uncreated light of the divine presence in the next world: ‘neither 
sun nor moon... neither darkness .. . nor night . . . save only the splendor of the 
brightness of the Most High.”” According to Philo, De Josepho 24.146, the preconsum- 
mation heavenly world is already characterized by such light: ‘‘heaven is an eternal day, 
wherein there is no night or any shadow, because around it shine without ceasing 
unquenchable and undefiled beams of light’’; cf. likewise Apoc. Abr. 17:19; Sib. Or. 
3.786-87; 5.476-83. These references point further to a picture in Rev. 21:1-22:5 of the 
entire redeemed community residing in the consummated new creation rather than only 
a part living in an inaugurated form of the new age. 

24-26 These verses continue the allusion to Isaiah 60. 


Isa. 60:3, 5 Rev. 21:24 
“And nations will come to [or “And the nations will walk by her 
“by” or ‘in’ in LXX) your light, light, and the kings of the earth will 
and kings to (or “by” or “in” in bear their glory [or ‘‘wealth’’] to 
LXX] the brightness of your nsing her.” 
[v 3]. ... The wealth of the nations 


will come to you [v 5; cf. 60:11, as 
well as 60:9-10, 16-17; 61:6].” 


Isa. 60:11 Rev. 21:25-26 
“And your gates will be open con- “And the gates of it by no means 
tinually; they will not be closed day will be shut during the day (indeed, 
or night in order to bring to you the there will not be night there), and 
wealth of the nations with their they will bear the glory and honor 
kings led in procession.”’ of the nations into it.” 


The verbal and thematic parallels together with the preceding allusion to Isa. 
60:19 in Rev. 21:23 and to Isa. 54:11-12 in 21:18-21 demonstrate that the vision 
continues to allude to Isaiah 60. Isaiah 60 develops further Isa. 2:2, 5, which 
also stands in the background of Rev. 21:24: ‘‘all the nations will stream” to 
Zion, and devout Israelites will “walk in the light of the Lord.”!57 John sees 
the pilgrimage of the nations to latter-day Jerusalem of Isaiah's prophesy taking 
place in the future new Jerusalem, which lies in view before his own eyes, 
Nowhere in the context of Isaiah 60-61 does it say that the kings and 
nations will bring their “glory” (86£q) or “honor” (ttn). It says only that they 


157. So also Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 314-15. 
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will bring their “power” or “wealth” (= Heb. hayil) for Israel’s benefit (the 
LXX never translates hayil with 56&a or ty11}). This apparently is intended to 
be understood as literal wealth coming from the nations. But Isaiah 60 and its 
context portray the nations bringing not merely literal treasures to Israel but also 
bringing themselves as worshipers of God. 60:6b says that the nations will not 
only “bring gold and frankincense” but also “will bear good news of the praises 
of the Lorp”’; the LXX has “‘they will preach the good news of the salvation 
of the LorD” (16 cwrtripiov Kupiov evayyedtodvta). 60:11-14 says that the 
nations who submit their wealth to Israel will not ‘‘perish” like the unsubmissive 
nations but will recognize that God's presence dwells in Zion (likewise also 
60:17). Similarly Isa. 49:6-8 speaks of God's ‘“‘light to the nations,” his ‘‘salva- 
tion,”’ which will “reach to the end of the earth,” his “‘covenant for the nations” 
(so only LXX), as well as “‘princes” who ‘will also worship because of the 
Lorp who is faithful” (cf. 49:23). 66:12 can speak of “‘the glory of the nations 
like an overflowing stream’’ to explain the preceding parallel clause ‘‘I [God] 
extend peace to her [Jerusalem] like a river.”’ 

“Glory” (666) in Rev. 21:24-26 focuses not on the literal wealth of 
nations from Isaiah but on Isaiah’s correlative notion of ‘‘glory”’ in the form of 
praise ‘arising from the nations,’’ which results in Israel’s peace with the 
nations.!58 Presumably, this refers to those formerly antagonistic but subse- 
quently redeemed trom among the nations who will submit to God, praise him, 
and so become unified with redeemed Israel (e.g., Isa. 11:6-12). 

Therefore, the reason that Rev. 21:24-26 refers io the nations bringing 
glory and honor into the city is to highlight that they are bringing not literal 
riches but themselves as worshipers before God’s end-time presence (so 22:3-5). 
The “glory and honor arising from the nations” (t@v e8v@v as a genitive of 
source) in v 26 comes in the form of praise to God and the Lamb (see below 
on the subject of the verb otovov [“‘they will bring’’]). This interpretation is 
supported by the observation that the phrase trv &Eav xat tiv tytv (‘the 
glory and honor’’) appears elsewhere in the Apocalypse only in 4:9, 11 and 5:12, 
13, where it refers without exception to praise of God and the Lamb, Indeed, 
after the death of the saints or in the new cosmos the only thing that the redeemed 
can carry with them from the old world to offer to God is not literal riches but 
the reputation of their good works (so 14:13; 19:8), which they can continue to 
perform by praising God.!59 It is these very “righteous deeds” that reflect the 
divine glory, as a comparison of 19:7-8 with 21:2ff. and 21:9ff. reveals. In 
support of this interpretation is Isa. 49:17-18 (a chapter already alluded to in 
21:6), where those who enter Jerusalem are compared to “jewels” adoming a 
“bride”; the LXX identifies some of these people as Gentiles who will enter 
and who are likened to jewels. This conclusion finds substantial agreement with 


158. Cf. similarly McKelvey, New Temple, 173. . 
159. Thiising, “Vision des ‘Neuen Jerusalem,’ " also identifies the riches brought into the 
city as the people themselves, as well as their good deeds; cf. Lenski, Revelation, 645. 
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Bauckham, who says that the nations no longer claim glory for themselves 
independently from God, as they formerly did in idolatrous allegiance to the 
beast, but acknowledge that all honor and glory belong only to God.160 

There is a subtle contrast between the bringing in of “glory and honor 
arising from the nations” here and “‘the kings of the old earth bringing their 
glory into Babylon.” !6! Possibly, the contrast could support a possessive genitive 
here: “the glory and honor belonging to the nations,” in contrast to the riches 
possessed by the impious nations in ch. 18. Accordingly, the believing nations 
will give all they have to God, whereas the ungodly nations formerly brought 
their possessions and wares for the benefit of Babylon. If so, the portrayal in 
21:26 is, like all of 21:9-22:5, a metaphorical picture; the depiction is that of 
nations now bringing everything they possess. Consequently, “glory and honor” 
probably refer not to literal riches but to riches as a picture of the nations’ 
absolute, wholehearted subservience to God. Therefore, this reading would come 
close to the above conclusion that “glory and honor”’ alludes to the nations’ 
submission to and praise of God. Fekkes suggests that with “glory and honor” 
John may have been intentionally ambiguous and could have had in mind both 
the nations’ literal riches (against the background of Isaiah 60 and in contrast 
to Revelation 18) and the notion of spiritual worship (the latter in the light of 
Revelation 4—5).162 Whatever view is taken, it is unlikely that literal riches are 
in mind, since the language is most likely part of a figurative depiction. 

The y&p introducing “there will not be night there” in v 25 may be 
translated more vaguely as “‘for,’’ but is better rendered as an emphatic 
“indeed.” 163 The clause emphasizes that the gates will be kept open always, 
since day will never cease as former solar days did. The absence of night 
underscores the fact that the redeemed will have unhindered access to God’s 
glorious presence. Figuratively, there will be no darkness to dim God’s luminous 
glory before the faces of the saints as they “‘walk by its light” (21:24). God’s 
salvific presence does not fully dwell in the fallen creation because of the 
presence of evil. The divine glory is completely manifested because there will 
be no more ‘‘darkness” or evil in the new world. This idea is more explicitly 
expressed in 22:5, where “there will no longer be any night” is followed by 
“the Lord God will illumine them.” Therefore, ‘there will be no darkness there” 
in 21:25 is like the introductory expressions in 21:1, 4 (“there is no longer a 
sea... there will no longer be any death . . . or mourning or crying or pain’’) 
and to the concluding statements in 22:3 (“there will no longer be any curse’’) 
and 22:5 (“there will no longer be any night’’; 2 En. 65:9-10 equates the lack 
of “night or darkness” in the new world with the lack of “humiliation or 
anxiety,” so that there will be only a “great light’). 
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The “nations” and “‘the kings of the earth” likely include some who have 
persecuted God’s people (“nations” in 11:2; 18:3, 23; 19:15; “kings” in 1:5; 
17:2, 18; 18:3). If so, they have repented and will be allowed entrance to the 
city. ‘‘Nations” is sometimes used of the company of the redeemed, and those 
mentioned here are presumably the same group (see 5:9; 7:9). They are best 
identified with those in 5:9-10 who were “‘bought . . . from every tribe and 
tongue and people and nation,” were made a “‘kingdom,” and reigned as kings 
throughout the church age (see on 5:9-10, as well as 1:5-6 and 20:4-6).1% This 
identification is confirmed by 22:5, where all who dwell in the new city “will 
reign forever and ever.” In support of this interpretation a number of later 
minuscules (e.g., the TR) add “‘the nations being saved (twv cmCopevav) will 
walk in its light.”” Though the variant is likely not original, Hoskier!®5 prefers 
it and adduces external evidence that cannot be found in the apparatus of any 
of the modem Greek NT editions.16 

Though ‘‘kings of the earth” refers to wicked rulers in 17:2, 18, the phrase 
may include ‘tgood” kings in 1:5. Here converted kings are the subject since 
the phrase “kings of the earth” is an expansion of “kings’’ from Isa. 60:3, 11. 
In the Isaiah text kings come to end-time Jerusalem to worship Yahweh, together 
with the nations who “will preach the good news of the salvation of the Lorn.” 
In Isa. 60:12 these worshiping kings and nations are set in contrast to other 
“nations and kings that wil] not’? want to recognize Israe] as God’s people and 
consequently will be judged. Rissi proposes that the phrase “of the eart ” is 
inserted into Isaiah’s “kings” from Ps. 88(89):28(27), which he sees being used 
totefer to divine foes who will be judged in the lake of fire and then converted.!®7 
But the Psalm reference is general and does not lend such precise support. It is 
better to view the phrase in the context of Isaiah 60. Furthermore, “kings of the 
earth” is found not only in Psalm 88(89) but in a number of LXX passages with 
both good and bad connotations, some referring to kings recognizing divine 
wisdom (3 Kgdms. 5:14[= 4:34, Bagster LXX edition]; 10:23, 24; 2 Chron. 
9:23) or worshiping God (Pss. 101:16 [A &]; 137:4; 148:11). On the other hand, 
the phrase sometimes has a decidedly negative sense (Josh. 12:1; Ps. 2:2; 
75[76]:13{12]; Ezek. 27:33; 1 Esdr. 8:74[77]), though some uses appear neutral 
or ambiguous (cf. Ps. 88[89]:28[27]; 1 Macc. 1:2). 

Therefore, there is no basis for seeing the entrance of the nations and kings 
into the city as suggesting a kind of universalism wherein nonelect peoples not 
“written in the book of the Lamb” will enter the new Jerusalem.!8 Only the 
elect will come into the city, which is indicated by 21:27b, where “those written 
in the book of life” clearly has its antecedent in the nations and kings who enter 
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the city in vv 24-26. This is consistent with apocalyptic Judaism’s view that 
only the elect will dwell in the renewed creation and the impious will be excluded 
(1 En. 45:4-5; cf. 91:16-17; 4 Ezra 7:75; 2 Pet. 3:9-14). Neither can the portrayal 
refer to a universal election and salvation from the “lake of fire,” !§9 since the 
Apocalypse clsewhere views some people suffering that punishment for eternity 
and not temporarily (cf. 14:10-11 and 20:10 with 21:8, 27; 22:14-15). 

Similar to Rissi, Vogelgesang understands that those in the lake of fire 
will still have opportunity to repent and respond to the invitation of 22:14, so 
that there is ‘‘a constant flow” of such people coming out of the lake of fire and 
entering the new Jerusalem.!7° But, in addition to the problems inherent in Rissi’s 
view, 21:7-8 contrasts the ‘‘overcomers” with false confessors in the Christian 
community, and such a contrast is likely to be seen as well in 22:14-15. This is 
supported by 22:11, which also contrasts ungodly people with godly people and 
views both as essentially permanently set in their respective ways (see on 22:11). 
Furthermore, the directly following 22:18-19 speaks of the judgment of the 
impious in definitive and absolute terms. This ‘universal salvation” view is less 
than clear from the verses appealed to by its supporters. Consequently, the burden 
of proof rests on them to demonstrate the position with more explicit evidence. 

In the light of the above analysis, it would be wrong to think that vv 24-26 
contain a literal depiction of nations residing outside the newly created city (or 
outside a millennial city on the first earth) in which redeemed Israelites already 
dwell, and then streaming in to join the Israelites. Though Isaiah 60 could be 
read in this way, it is better to see John’s use of the OT as emphasizing the 
consummated redemption of those from among the nations, which will happen 
simultaneously with the final redemption of Jewish Christians. Prophecy por- 
trays the future with language that is understandable to the prophet’s contem- 
porary readership;!7! the prophetic language of Isaiah employs imagery corre- 
sponding to the earthly social and cultural realities of his own day, which he 
could understand to describe realities of the new creation that were to be fulfilled 
in ways he probably could not have imagined. Similarly, Ezekiel prophesied 
about the more glorious future temple (chs. 40-48) according to the best lan- 
guage at his disposal, which was formed by his understanding of the old temple. 
It is unlikely that the prophet could have imagined that the fulfillment of that 
prophecy would be in a nonliteral structure and would be only in the Messiah 
and in God’s presence with his people in the new creation. John carries over 
Isaiah’s language in the same way.!72 

“Bringing glory” into the city in vv 24 and 26 is spatial language, but it 
conveys a nonspatial notion. This is supported by recalling that the dimensions 
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of the city in vv 15-17 are spatial though the meaning conveyed is nonspatial. 
Consequently, it would be incorrect to infer that the picture of people making 
a pilgrimage into the new Jerusalem refers to a literal pilgrimage from outer 
spaces into the city’s inner space, “just as it is false to infer that the city covers 
144,000 square stadia of earth, but not the whole earth.’’!73 

Therefore, the perpetually opened gates and the apparent ceaseless 
pilgrimage of Gentiles into the city throughout eternity are not intended to be 
understood literally, since it would not take a finite number of Gentiles an infinite 
eternity to enter the new Jerusalem. Neither can the image imply that unsaved 
Gentiles wander for a long time outside the city after Christ’s coming and then 
enter it at various times when they come to repentance. Nor is this a picture of 
“tribute, of the acknowledgement of the victor by the vanquished,” !74 since the 
Isaiah 60 background and John’s use of it affirm that the nations and kings will 
come to the new Jerusalem as worshipers, in contrast to others who remain in 
opposition and will be judged (see above). Implausible also is the idea that the 
opened gates suggest that unsaved Israel will be converted and arise from the 
lake of fire to enter through the gates sometime after Christ’s final parousia.!75 
Interestingly, the universalist view of Rissi, Vogelgesang, and others is based 
on an overly literal interpretation of the picture of continually opened gates and 
the seemingly unceasing pilgrimage of the nations into the city. Ironically, their 
literal viewpoint converges at certain points with futuristic, literal understandings 
of Revelation 21 by some more conservative interpreters. 

In contrast, climactic redemption and judgment occur when Christ returns, 
as the Apocalypse has reiterated (e.g., 20:10-15; 22:12-15).!76 The point of the 
figurative picture is that the Gentiles will never be separated from open, eternal 
access to God’s presence and that nothing evil can threaten such access. Isa. 
60:11-12 enforces this thought (see above), since there the continually open 
doors mean that the submissive nations will be able to enter the city and will 
not perish. Likewise, in Rev. 22:2-3 the nations who will have unhindered access 
to God’s life-giving presence in the city will experience “healing” and will be 
protected from ‘‘any curse."’ Whereas in the old world the gates of Jerusalem, 
and of all ancient cities, must be closed at night to protect the city’s inhabitants 
from unexpected intruders, the new city faces no such danger. Though direct 
entrance by humans to the tree of life was blocked by angelic beings throughout 
history (Gen. 3:24), at the end of history angels stand guard to ensure that they 
remain open (cf. Rev. 21:12-13). Comparably, 22:14 equates “entering the city 
by the gates” with unfettered access to “the tree of life,” and those entering are 
no longer limited to the ‘‘nations” but include all the redeemed, both Jews and 
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Gentiles, in contrast to all the unredeemed, who remain forever ‘outside’ (22:12 
alludes to “each” of the redeemed; see further on 14:10-11; 20:10). 

Conscquently, if taken literally, the nations who walk in the light of the 
city are separate in identity from the city. But the depiction is most probably 
figurative, and those who walk in the city’s light are not separate from the city 
itself, just as the woman and her children in ch. 12 were but different metaphori- 
cal ways of referring to the same reality of God’s people; likewise, the saints 
are pictured as the bride at the marriage feast, but also as guests at the marriage 
feast (19:7-9). The cartoon poster of Uncle Sam portrayed him inviting Ameri- 
cans to enlist during the two world wars, yet he himself was America. Symbolism 
allows for such overlaps of identification.!77 

Later Jewish writings expected Isa. 60:3 and 60:19 to be fulfilled together in the 
messianic era (Midr. Pss. 36.6; 72.4-5; Pesikta de Rab Kahana 21.4-5, Isa. 60:3 alone in 
Pesikta Rabbati 36.2). The role of shining light in Isa. 60:19 was first carried out in the 
Garden of Eden (Tanhuma Gen., Parashah 2.1; also Midr. Rab. Gen. 12.6; Midr. Rab. 
Exod. 18.10). Therefore, it is appropriate that the role should be fulfilled again in the 
garden of the new creation. 

Other OT texts likely supplemented the primary reference to Isaiah in forming the 
composition of John’s vision. Ps. 67(68):30(29) (“Because of your temple at Jerusalem 
kings will bear presents to you”) could have easily been understood eschatologically in 
the conclusion to the Psalm, and v 18 of the psalm is applied to Christ and the church 
in Eph. 4:8. So also Ps. 71(72):10 (“kings . . . will bear gifts” to the Israelite king), which 
is an ideal kingship psalm and easily adaptable to an end-time scenano (cf. Zech. 14:7, 
11, 14). The precedent of some from the nations being ultimately judged and others being 
redeemed with Israel] at the last day is also found in Isaiah 19 (cf. the context of Isaiah 
13-21). 

The subject of the verb ofcova (‘they will bring”) in v 26 could be either the 
kings or the nations. If it is the nations, the depiction would be awkward: ‘‘[the nations] 
“will bang the glory and honor of the nations.” Not only is ‘‘[the kings] will bring the 
glory and honor of the nations” less awkward, but “‘kings” is also the closest antecedent 
(v 24b).!78 This would mean that the kings are pictured as leading the nations who come 
praising God, or that the kings bear the wealth of the nations, which would be a depiction 
of much the same idea. On the other hand, Isa. 60:11, on which the wording of Rev. 
21:26 is based, is noncommittal on whether kings or nations is the subject: “The gates 
will be opened continually; they will not be closed day or night, in order to [or “in order 
that they may”) bring to you the wealth of the nations” (likewise LXX). If Rev. 21:26 
is likewise noncommittal, then the focus is only on the figurative portrayal of “the glory 
and honor of the nations” coming into the city, and the subject of the “bringing” is 
unimportant in determining the meaning of the figurative expression. !79 

In striking similarity to Revelation 21, 1QM 12.12-15 says of end-time Zion, by 
way of partial allusion to Isa. 60:11-12 (italicized here), “silver and gold and precious 


Stones in your palaces. . .. Open your gates forever for the riches of the nations to enter 
in. And let their kings serve you. ... Adorn yourselves with magnificent ornaments and 
tule over the kingdom. . . .” The main point of the portrayal is to underscore the Qumran 


communily’s (i.e., according to them, true Isracl’s) position of dominion in the end time, 
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as indicated by the concluding clause of line 15 and by lines 11-12. The notion of 
dominion is also partly in mind in Rev. 21:1-22:5, since 22:5 also concludes with a 
reference to eternal rule. 

Bauckham contends that in Rev. 21:24-26 the nations represent the majority or a 
large number of the peoples (but not all) living among the nations, who are converted 
just before Christ's final retum by the church’s martyr-witness.!80 This view is based 
significantly on Bauckham’s understanding of 11:11-13, which is possible but encounters 
some difficulties (for evaluation see on 11:11-13). 21:24-26 represents the peoples re- 
deemed from the nations throughout the inaugurated end-time age of the church (includ- 
ing the very end of the age), who now inherit the earth and reign in place of the peoples 
who have shown allegiance to Babylon and the beast.!8! 

At the beginning of v 26 the Armenian version (arm 1 2) adds “but only illumination 
transcending all stones precious,” !82 which emphasizes the absence of night (v 25b) and 
interprets the radiance of the precious stones of the preceding context as divine revelation 
by which the nations are enabled to be saved and enter the new Jerusalem. 

A handful of minuscules and versions added ‘‘and the honor of them [or “‘of the 
nations’’}” after “they bring the glory” in v 24b in order to make the statement consistent 
with the parallel clause in v 26, “they will bring the glory and the honor of the nations 
into it” (so 1611 1854 2053 pe MK vg [bo]; cf. also Apr). 

It is difficult to understand why some cursives add “in order that they should 
enter” (iva eloeAG@orv) at the end of v 26 unless this represented a conscious attempt 
to make it agree with 22:14b-15 (1611 1854 2329 mA), 

Note the mixed use of past, present, and future tenses in vv 22-26, which reflect 
the author’s placing himself in the past when he saw visions of the future and then 
recounting the vision as if it were presently going on.!83 See the similar mix of past and 
future in 22:1-3. 

27 Those who do not submit to God will not be allowed to enter through 


the open gates but will be excluded forever from God's healing and life-giving 
presence (see further the conclusions on 21:8; likewise 22:14-15). This is the 
same group described in 21:8 (note the repeated mention of those involved in 
“abominations” and “lying’’). “‘Unclean” (xowdc) is added to stress that these 
people have defiled themselves through the abomination of idolatry and unfaith- 
fulness to God: the connection with the notion of idolatry is apparent from 
17:4-5, where “abomination” (B8éAvypa) and “unclean things” (&exaBbaptns) 
refer to idolatry. Included among these are people who may never have had 
association with the church, but the focus is on those who made profession of 
faith but contradicted it by their sinful lifestyle, which was the telltale sign that 
they were false believers and “liars” (see on 21:8). Just as the physically unclean 
could not enter the temple of the OT, the spiritually unclean will not be allowed 
to enter the eternal temple.!®4 

The only ones allowed to enter are “those written in the book of life of 
the Lamb” (the introductory et 17) is best rendered “but only” 85). The phrase 
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“book of life” appears five times outside 21:27 (3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 20:12, 15). In 
each case, as here, it is a metaphor for elect saints, whose salvation has been 
determined: their names were entered into the census book of the eternal new 
Jerusalem before history began. This alludes partly to Isa. 4:3: ‘‘the remnant left 
in Jerusalem will be called holy, all who have been written for life in Jerusalem.”’ 
The genitive ‘‘of life” (tijg Gwfic) denotes the nature or purpose of the book. 
The book is a picture of security in God’s eternal city, and the genitive clarifies 
what kind of security is provided. They were written in the book of the Lamb 
before the creation, which means that they were identified at that time as ones 
who would benefit from the Lamb’s redemptive death. Therefore, they have 
been given the protection of eternal life, which comes as a result of the Lamb’s 
death. This prehistorical identification with the Lamb has protected them from 
the deceptions of the world, which threaten to suppress their trust in the Lamb, 
and has enabled them to be ready to enter the gates of the city to enjoy the life 
for which they have been destined (see on 13:8b for expanded discussion of 
“written in the book of life of the Lamb’’; see further also on 3:5). 

The rhetorical situation must be kept in mind. John’s intent in v 27 is not 
merely to give information about future destinies but to warn people in the 
present by describing the final outcome of their choices and actions. 

Rev. 21:27 alludes partly to Isa. 35:8 and 52:1 (cf. LXX), since both say that “‘the 
unclean” (&x&@aptoc) will not proceed on the way into the end-time Jerusalem (cf. 
likewise Ezek. 44:9). The allusion is confirmed further by the allusions to Isa. 52:1 in 
Rev. 21:2 and 10. In addition, Isa. 35:8 is directly preceded by water imagery close to 
that which directly follows Rev. 21:27 (see on 22:1 for the wording). B. Baba Bathra 
75b asserts that anyone who wishes can enter the present Jerusalem “but to that of the 
world to come only those invited will go.””!86 

For discussion of the theological tensions between divine sovereignty and human 
accountability in connection with the ‘‘book of life’ and the rhetorical situation see the 
representative bibliography at 9:20. Some scholars see a concept of predestination as 
incompatible with human accountability and with the need to exhort Chnistians against 
compromise; other scholars acknowledge the tension but, sometimes to varying degrees, 
maintain both sides equally. The whole question revolves around how one solves the 
relationship of the indicative to the imperative in biblical literature. Pelagius and 
Augustine argued the issue in the early church, and Erasmus and Luther debated it at the 
time of the Reformation. The general theological approach of this commentary aligns 
itself with the approach of Augustine and Luther and others subsequently following 
them:!87 God is sovereign in predestining his elect; the Spirit works in their heart to 
bring about regeneration (the indicative); then God gives instructions (imperatives) and 
wamings through his prophets on how to they are to live as his people. If they are genuine 
saints, the admonitions convict the heart, and God’s grace empowers them to respond in 
characteristic obedience. The exhortations in particular both reveal who the genuine elect 
are and provide the context in which the elect grow in their sanctification. This is to say, 
God’s people cannot grow in their relationship with him in a theological vacuum: growth 
takes place within a context of household instructions. One must participate in the 
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indicative reality of God’s grace in order to respond positively to his commands (so 
Augustine, Confessions, 10.29: ‘Grant what you command and command what you 
desire’; see Phil. 2:12-13 likewise). Conversely, the imperatives serve to condemn those 
who are false members of the covenant community. Obviously. thorough discussion of 
the thomy issue is impossible within the limits of the present commentary, but see further 
on 17:9a, where pertinent discussion can also be found. 


THE CITY’S GARDEN, RIVER, INHABITANTS, AND 
LUMINARY: GOD’S CONSUMMATE, GLORIOUS PRESENCE 
WITH HIS PEOPLE ENSURES THE ETERNAL ABSENCE OF 

ANY CURSE AND ESTABLISHES THEIR EVERLASTING ROLE 
AS PRIESTS AND KINGS IN PRAISING AND REFLECTING HIS 
GLORY (22:1-5) 


22:1-5 is the conclusion to all of ch. 21. It continues the depiction of the new 
Jerusalem in 21:9-27 with a last expanded view of the new Jerusalem, which 
was introduced in 21:1-8. 

1-2a The opening verse of ch. 22 combines the prophetic pictures of a 
spring or river of “living water” flowing out of latter-day Jerusalem and its 
temple, which appear respectively in Ezek. 47:1-9 and Zech. 14:8. Zechariah 
reads “in that day living water will come forth out of Jerusalem” when the city 
has been finally reestablished (likewise Joel 3:18: “‘a spring will go out from 
the house of the Lorp”’). That Ezekiel is in mind is clear because of the repeated 
reference to the Ezekiel 40-48 temple vision in the preceding and following 
context of 22:1. The Ezekiel portrayal even includes reference to the life-giving 
property of the water (Ezek. 47:9: “‘everything on which the river will come 
will live’’). 

22:1 also reaches farther back than even Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah, 
being modeled on the description of the primeval garden in Gen. 2:10: “a river 
was going forth from Eden.” In association with the first Eden’s river, the “gold 
_.. the bdellium and the onyx stone” were features around one of the river’s 
tributaries, like the precious stones (21:18-21) surrounding the river in Rev. 22:1. 
The point is that God “will make the end like the beginning” (so Barnabas 
6:13), though the consummated garden will exist on an escalated scale in 
comparison to the first.!88 In this respect, in striking resemblance to Rev. 21:!- 
22:5, Test. Dan 5:12 says that in the consummation of the ages “the saints will 
rest in Eden” and places this in synonymous parallelism with ‘‘and in the New 
Jerusalem the righteous will rejoice” ;!89 the latter-day Eden and new Jerusalem 
also stand closely associated, if not equated with the “sanctuary” in Jest. Dan 
5:9: ‘And he will bring you into his sanctuary.” 

“Life” (Ga7jc) in “water of life” could be appositional genitive (‘‘waters, 
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which are life’) or more likely adjectival genitive (“living waters”). The “living 
waters” are a portrayal of etemal life (so 22:17) and have their origin in God 
and the Lamb, as the concluding clause of 22:1b bears out (cf. Jer. 2:13; see 
above on 7:17, where additional possible OT and Jewish parallels for the “waters 
of life’ metaphor are noted). If the waters symbolize the Spirit, as in the similar 
portrayal in John 7:37-39, then Rev. 22:1 is an early picture of the later Christian 
confession that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son!™ (water also 
symbolizes the Spirit in the OT, Jewish writings, and elsewhere in the NT; see 
further below). 

As in Ezekiel 47, the living water flows from the temple, though now God 
and the Lamb are the temple (21:22). Though the Holy Spirit may be in mind, 
the water metaphor primarily represents the life of eternal fellowship with God 
and Christ, which is borne out by the way 22:3-5 develops 22:1-2. Later Judaism 
understood the water depiction similarly: Midr. Rab. Gen. 70.6 adduces the 
“living waters’’ of Zech. 14:8 (see above) as a demonstration that God will 
redeem Israel and will be their God (likewise Midr. Rab. Gen. 48.10). This 
fellowship can never be broken. In like manner, the LXX of Ps. 45(46):5a[4a] 
says, “the flowings of the river gladden the city of God,” which is a metaphor 
in vv 4b-5 for God’s presence, which provides the security of the city and its 
temple: ‘“‘the Most High has sanctified his tabernacle. God is in the midst of 
her; she will not be moved.” This fellowship is reserved in Revelation for those 
who have maintained their faith in the Lamb’s atoning death and their testimony 
to his redemptive work. That the river is ‘‘pure”’ and the water “bright as crystal” 
indicates the purifying nature of the water. The water purifies away people’s 
sins so that they may enter into the intimate presence of God, as portrayed in 
22:3-5 (so similarly 22:14, 17). 

If the first phrase of v 2 (‘in the midst of its street’) is taken as the 
completion of the sentence in v 1, then “the river of the water of life’’ is located 
not on some urban back street but “‘in the middle of” the city’s main “street” 
because the imparting of eternal fellowship with God is an essential characteris- 
tic of the city. Accordingly, the ‘‘tree(s) of life” (v 2) is (are) lined up on both 
sides of the river, in accord with the model in Ezek. 47:12: “And by the river 

. +, on one side and on the other, will grow all trees.” The picture of the nations 
advancing on the city’s main street may imply that they wade in the life-giving 
waters as they walk, just as the prophet waded the closer he was to the cultic 
source of the water in Ezek. 47:3-4. 

But it is possible to read v 2a as the beginning of another sentence. This 
would mean either that the street and the river are parallel with trees growing 
between them or that in the middle of the city’s street is a single tree of life, 
located between either side of the river, “which at this point has diverged into 
two branches.” !9! Nevertheless, the former portrayal of a river in the midst of 


190. Cf. Wilcock, / Saw Heaven Opened, 212. 
191. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 331. 
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the street could still be a viable alternative understanding even if a new sentence 
starts at the beginning of v 2 (so RSV, Moffatt, JB, NIV, and NEB). 

The prophecy of latter-day Zion in Isa. 35:6-9, alluded to in 21:27, may 
be discernible further: 


Isa. 35:6-9 Rev. 21:24, 27-22:1-2a 
“For waters will break forth . . . “And the nations will walk by the 
and streams . . . land will become a light of it [the city)... . And by no 
pool ... and springs of water .. . means should anything unclean 
and a highway [LXX “pure enter into it... and he showed me 
(xaBapd&) way’’j will be there, a the [pure?] river of the water of life 
roadway, and it will be called ‘the ... in the midst of its street.” 
highway of holiness.’ The unclean 
will not travel on it... . The re- 
deemed will walk there and... 
enter Zion.” 


In addition to the unusual combination of water metaphors with urban road 
portrayals and other similarities, the two passages also have in common the 
picture of a new creation in which the earth becomes exceedingly fruitful like 
a garden (cf. Isa. 35:1-2, 7; so also Isa. 43:18-20 and 41:18-20, which have 
almost the identical scene). The point of the metaphors in Isaiah is to emphasize 
that God will save his people in the end so that they can have everlasting joy 
and rest (Isa. 35:4, 9-10; Midr. Rab. Gen. 95.1 identifies Isa. 35:5-6 as a prophecy 
of the future resurrection). The transition from this OT picture to that of the new 


garden of Eden in Rev. 22:2b is made naturally. 

For water as symbolic of the Spirit in the OT, Jewish wnitings, and NT, see Ezek. 
36:25-27; John 3:5; 4:10-24; cf. 1 John 5:7-8; 1QS 4.21; in Pesikta Rabbati 1.2, water 
from the earthly temple is interpreted as the Holy Spirit. Cf. Rev. 22:1-2 with 1QSb 1.3-4: 
“May he open for you from the heights of heaven the everlasting spring that will never 
run dry.” Likewise, Odes Sol. 6:7-18 portrays a “river” and ‘“‘living water” that quench 
the thirst of people and that are directly associated with the “Holy Spirit.""192 

“Pure (xa@apov) river” is attested only in 0515 2030 2377 MA. It is difficult to 
explain how this reading could have developed from the shorter reading “river” (rota 
ltdv) except from a desire to bring it into concord with the similar statements in vv 18 
and 21, though that seems improbable. It is unlikely that scribes would have added “pure” 
to bring the text closer to Isa. 35:8 or Ezek. 47:8-9, 12 (see below), since the Isaiah 
reference is more subtle and Ezekiel 47 does not contain the actual word xa®apdc. 
Moreover, external evidence (the remainder of extant mss.) favors the shorter reading. 

A few mss. (16115 2329 pc) substitute tov Gtopatos (“the mouth’’) for tod @pdvov 
(“the throne’). Again, it is hard to explain how this variant could have come about, 


192. M. Stuart, Apocalypse Il, 387, and Hailey, Revelation, 422, see v 2 as portraying a river 
winding throughout the city with streets parallel to it, with rows of ees between the nver and the 
streets on either side. This assumes that both “street” and ‘“‘tree’”’ are collective singulars. Could 
“river” also be a collective singular, as Lenski, Revelation, 650, thinks? 
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though perhaps it was the result of a scribe’s keen awareness that elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse éxnopevopon (“proceed”) occurs five times as part of clauses with éx tod 
otépatoc (“from the mouth,” singular or plural, referring to Christ, Christians, or de- 
monic beings). Though this would require a copyist with a concordance-like mind, such 
awareness could have caused an intentional or accidental alteration. On the other hand, 
the otopatos reading could be favored because it fits into John’s style. Whatever the 
merits of this possibility, tob @pdvov should be preferred, since such massive and quality 
extemal evidence supports it. 
2 The portrayal in v 1 continues. The scene of a future, permanent fertile 


land with a river and trees whose leaves have healing properties is based on 
Ezek. 47:12: ‘And by the river . . . on one side and on the other, will grow all 
trees... . They will bear [fruit] every month . . . their leaves (will be} for 
healing.”’ The scene in Ezekiel itself is modeled partly on the primal garden and 
its adjacent river in Gen. 2:9-10. Both Ezekiel and Revelation thus envision an 
escalated reestablishment of the garden of the first creation in which God’s 
presence openly dwelled. Even the decorative palm trees and cherubim portrayed 
as part of the Ezekiel temple (41:18-26) allude to the garden setting of Eden; 
the depiction in Ezekiel’s temple was anticipated earlier in the Solomonic 
temple, which also included carvings of flowers (e.g., | Kgs. 6:18, 29, 32, 35; 
7:18ff.).193 

The allusion to Ezek. 47:12 supports a picture of trees growing on either 
side of the river, so that the singular “‘tree”’ of 22:2 is likely a collective reference 
to ‘‘wees.’”!94 A collective interpretation is consistent with Ezekiel’s picture of 
trees growing on both sides of the river bank, and it is in line with the logic of 
the picture in Rev. 22:1-2 (how could one tree grow on either side of the river?). 
The absence of the article may point further to a collective meaning. The one 
tree of life in the first garden has become many trees of life in the escalated 
paradisal state of the second garden (for OT and Jewish references to a future 
escalated temple in contrast to the old temple see on 21:22). But since these 
trees are all of the same kind as the original tree, they can be referred to from 
the perspective of their corporate unity as “the tree of life” (so 2:7). Interestingly, 
some passages in Jewish literature maintained a tension between an expectation 
of a singular tree of life and the plural trees of Ezekiel 47 (Tanhuma Gen., 
Parashah 1.18; Tanna de-be Eliyyahu Rabbah, p. 93). Another feature of esca- 
lation is that, whereas the original paradise was only a small geographical part 
of the earthly creation, now it would appear that the paradisal temple encom- 
passes the entire geography of the new creation (see below for elaboration of 
this point). 

Just as Ezekiel’s waters cause the trees to bear fruit because they ‘flow 
from the sanctuary,” so also the waters of John’s vision cause the trees to be 
fruitful because they ‘‘proceed from the throne of God and of the Lamb,” who 


193. Kline, Images of the Spirit, 42. 


194. Cf. Farrer, Revelation, 222, who illustrates with the contemporary idiom, “planted with 
oak,” 
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together are the sanctuary in the new world. The “living waters” coming from 
God and the Lamb represent eternal life because the presence of God imparts 
life to all those able to enter into intimate communion with him (so 22:17). This 
meaning of the waters in connection with the trees may be confirmed further 
from Odes Sol. 11:16, where ‘*fruitbearing trees” and “‘a river . . . irrigating 
them” in paradise are both directly associated with “etemal life” (similarly 1QH 
14[6].14-18; 1QSb 1.3-4). 

The river in Ezek. 47:8-9, 12 purifies (literally “‘heals’”) much water (cf. 
the “[pure] river” in Rev. 22:1), gives “life” to the creatures swimming in it, 
and causes trees to grow whose “leaves are for healing.” Ezekiel’s river is the 
source of renovation for the natural world. The likelihood is that the vision in 
Ezekiel 40-48 is a figurative picture of God’s final dwelling with his people. 
The imagery of the river in Ezekiel 47 appears to fit into such a figurative 
portrayal, since similar OT imagery of restored Zion clearly employs water 
figuratively to signify the renewed life of the saints in their final reunion with 
God (cf. Isa. 35:6-9 [above] and Joel 3:18: “‘the mountains will drip with sweet 
wine, the hills will flow with milk, all the brooks of Judah will flow with water, 
and a spring will go out from the house of the Lorp to water the valley of 
acacias”’; so likewise Isa. 41:17-20; 43:18-20). 

Elsewhere in the OT the waters of the new creation are intended not merely 
to renovate the natural world but to be given to God’s people so that they may 
refresh themselves (Isa. 41:17-20; 43:18-20). The waters of Ezekiel 47 probably 
function in like manner, just as the healing effect of the leaves is likely not limited 
to vegetative and animal life but extends to human life as well. This conclusion is 
supported by Gen. 2:9 and 3:22, on which Ezek. 47:12 is partly based. There the 
fruit of “the tree of life’ had the capacity to impart eternal life to Adam. 

Despite possible debate about the figurative significance of Ezekiel 47, it 
is abundantly clear that Rev. 22:2 interprets the Ezekiel picture in this manner. 
The saints are invited to “‘take the water of life” (7:17; 22:17), and “‘the leaves 
of the tree (of life are] for the healing of the nations.” The reference to the “tree 
of life” also shows that John understood the foreseen fructification of the new 
cosmos in Ezek. 47:12 as the reestablishment of an eternal Eden. Gen. 3:22, 24 
refers to the “‘tree of life’ and says that if Adam had been able to eat from it, 
he would have been able to “live forever.” Presumably, the tree there represented 
the presence of God, which would impart eternal life to all who could enter it. 

The medicinal effects of the water in Rev. 22:2 are not limited to the 
natural realm, and even less to privileged ethnic Israel, but are for all peoples 
throughout the world who have believed the gospel. Outside chs. 21-22 the only 
clear references to the “nations” as God’s people occur in 5:9 and 7:9. Rev. 5:9 
explains best the meaning of the nations’ “healing” in 22:3, The figurative 
picture of healing by the leaves of the tree of life means that Christ was “slain” 
on behalf of the believing nations, so that they were “released from [the penalty] 
of their sins by his blood” (cf. 5:9 with 1:5). Christ suffered death on their behalf 
in the present age so that they would not have to suffer it in the age to come. 
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Does the tree’s fruit continue to heal throughout eternity even as it con- 
tinues to produce fruit? The answer must be negative since there will be no more 
death or pain to be healed from in the new creation (21:4). Just as the tears that 
God will wipe away refer not to pains being endured throughout eternity but to 
a once-for-all relief from such pains (see 21:4; 7:16-17), so it is likewise here.!95 
As was the case with the prophetic language of Isaiah in Rev. 21:24-26, John 
likewise uses the imagery of Ezek. 47:12, which corresponded to earthly realities 
that he could understand, to describe eternal realities beyond his comprehension. 
This analysis is confirmed from the statement that the tree was “‘yiclding its 
fruit each month,” a time period that can only be understood according to a 
literal calendrical reckoning based on solar days and lunar months, whereas in 
the figurative depiction of the new cosmos in Revelation 21 there will be no 
sun or moon (21:23; 22:5). A total of twelve months of fruitbearing together 
with “twelve kinds [or “crops’’] of fruits” in 22:2 reinforces the repeated 
multiples of twelve already used in the vision to highlight fullness of redemptive 
provision.!6 Therefore, the best conclusion is that the healing effect of the fruit 
is figurative for the redemption accomplished by Christ, which will be consum- 
mated at his final parousia. 

The security of the saints’ eternal life is so closely associated with an eschatological 
paradisal tree in Pss. Sol. 14:3-4 that they are equated with both paradise and the tree of 
life: ‘The paradise of the Lord, the trees of life, are his pious ones [likewise Midr. Rab. 
Cant. 4.12§4, citing Ezek. 47:12]. Their planting is rooted forever; they will not be 
plucked up all the days of heaven.” In 2 En. 8-10 an end-time Eden with a tree of life 
is ‘‘prepared” as “an eternal inheritance” for the righteous, but “fire and flame’’ is 
“prepared for an eternal inheritance” for the wicked, who commit sins like those in the 
list in Rev. 21:8, 27 (see Apoc. Abr. 21:6 and Apocalypse of Peter 16 for an Eden with 
trees and composed of the righteous throughout history). Similarly, 4 Ezra 8:52-57 affirms 
that for the saints “paradise is opened, the tree of life is planted . . . a city is built” in 
which they will be protected against the curses of the former world (death, corruption, 
sorrows, tribulation); see similarly Test. Levi 18:10-11 (see below on 22:5); / En. 24-26 
(which locates the future Eden in the temple at Jerusalem!); 4 Ezra 2:12; 7:123-26 (cf. 
2 En. 8:3-8). Isa. $1:3-6 and Ezek. 36:26-35 also speak of Israel’s restoration with the 
language of new creation and refer to it as “like the garden of Eden.” 4 Ezra 2:18-19 
expands the trees and river of life in Rev. 22:1-2 to “twelve trees” laden with fruit and 
“twelve fountains flowing” (Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 51 pictures twelve streams flowing 
from the temple predicted in Ezek. 47:1ff.). The one mountain of Rev. 21:10 also is 
amplified by 4 Ezra to “seven great mountains.”’ The development in 4 Ezra shows that 
the twelve gates, tribes, and apostles of Rev. 21:12-14, 19-21 were understood as figu- 
Tatively connoting perfected completeness, especially with respect to the etemal security 
of the redeemed community (cf. 4 Ezra 2:22, 28-32). 

Tanna debe Eliyyahu Rabbah, p. 93 says that eating from the fruit of the trees 
prophesied in Ezekiel 47 will result in Jews becoming fluent in discussing Torah. 

The omission of t@v é0vév (‘‘of the nations’) in & 2053 2062 pc at the end of 
v 2 may reflect a conscious attempt to bring the wording into even closer alignment with 
the final part of Ezek. 47:17, which in the reads only “‘its leaf for healing.” The noun 
Bepaneta in Rev. 22:2 could be translated “healing” or “health,” the latter of which is 


195. Disterdieck, Revelation, 489. 
196. So Kiddle. Revelation, 442. 
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favored by the allusion to Ezek. 47:12, which has byteta. (typically rendered as “health,” 
“soundness.” and sometimes as “medicine” or “cure” !97), 


The Worldwide Extent of the Paradisal City-Temple 


That the paradisal city-temple encompasses the entirety of the newly created earth is 
apparent from some of our earlier observations on ch. 21 together with other considera- 
tions: (1) Isa. 54:2-3 together with several Jewish texts supports the notion of an escalated 
new Jerusalem or end-time temple on an escalated scale in comparison to the former 
Jerusalem and temple (see the comments on 21:17). (2) In the OT uncleanness was to 
be kept out of the temple precincts; that the perimeters of the new temple will finally 
encompass the whole of the new creation is suggested by the exclusion of uncleanness 
from the city-temple (21:27), which probably means that no uncleanness will be allowed 
into the new world (especially since 22:15 says that the unclean will be excluded from 
the city, that is, that they will also be excluded from the new creation, since they will be 
in the lake of fire forever, see on 21:22, 27; 22:15). 

(3) John says in 21:1] that he saw ‘ta new heaven and new earth,” and then in 21:2 
and 21:9-22:5 he, in fact, sees only a paradisal city-temple. It is possible that he first 
saw the whole heavens and earth (21:1) and then subsequently sees the city-temple, which 
is a part of that new cosmos. It is, however, plausible, given the first two points above 
and the points to be considered below, that the “new heaven and new earth” of 21:1 is 
equated with the paradisal city-temple of 21:2 and 21:9-22:5. This is pointed to further 
by J. D. Levenson’s observation that “heaven and carth” in the OT may sometimes be 
a way of referring to Jerusalem or its temple. He quotes Isa. 65:17-18 as one of the texts 
most illustrative of this: “For behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former things shall not be remembered or come lo mind. But be glad and rejoice forever 
in what I create; for behold, | create Jerusalem for rejoicing.””!98 Since Isa. 65:17 is 
alluded to in Rev. 21:1, it would appear that the new Jerusalem of 21:2 is equated with 
the ‘‘new heaven and earth” of 21:1 (which is in line with some sources in later Judaism 
which held that the prophecies of new creation in Isa. 43:19 and 66:22 also included an 
end-time temple [see further above in the comments on 21:5)). 

The rationale for the world-encompassing nature of the paradisal temple lies in 
the ancient notion that the OT temple was a microcosmic model of the entire heaven and 
earth.!99 One of the most explicit texts affirming this is Ps. 78:69: “And he built the 
sanctuary like the heights, like the earth which he founded forever.” Josephus understood 
the tripartite structure of the tabernacle to signify ‘‘the carth [= outer court] and the sea 
[= inner court], since these .. . are accessible to all, but the third portion [the holy of 
holies] he reserved for God alone, because heaven also is inaccessible to men” (Ant. 
3.181; cf. 3.123). Similarly, Midr. Rab. Num. 19.19 says, “The Court . . . encompassed 
the temple just as the sea encompasses the world.” It has also already been observed that 


197. LSJ, 1842. > 
198. Creation and the Persistence of Evil: The Jewish Drama of Divine Omnipotence, 89-90. 


199. Sce C. H. T. Fletcher-Lewis, ‘‘The Destruction of the Temple and Relativization of the 
Old Covenant,” 156-62, who also argues that the temple was likened to a miniature cosmos, upon 
which the discussion in the following two paragraphs is based and which should be consulted for 


the fuller evidence. 
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the jewels on the high priest’s breastpiece, which were a small replica of the holy of 
holies, symbolized the earthly or heavenly cosmos, and the same jewels are now part of 
the new city-temple in Revelation 21 (see the section above on “The High Priest’s 
Breastpicce,”” following the discussion of 21: 18-20). 

Josephus and Philo discuss various ways in which the tabernacle or temple or parts 
of it symbolically reflect the cosmos (Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.71-145; Josephus, Ant. 3.123, 
179-87; in War 4.324 priests are referred to as leading the “cosmic worship” [tij¢ 
XOOUIXT|¢ Opnoxeias)). They also observe that the veil of the tabernacle and temple was 
made to reflect the four elements of the cosmos: earth, air, water, and fire (Philo, 
Quaestiones et Solutiones in Exodum 2.85; Vit. Mos. 2.87-88; Josephus, War 5.212-13;, 
Ant. 3.183). The curtains of the temple were woven of things that resembled the elements 
of which the world was made, since the created world itself was ‘the universal temple, 
which existed before the holy temple [of Israel]"" (Quaestiones in Exodum 2.85). Again, 
the point is that the temple is a small-scale image of the large-scale universe. Likewise, 
both writers understand the garments of the high priest as symbolizing the cosmos (Philo, 
Vit, Mos, 2.117-26, 133-35, 143; Josephus, Ant. 3.180, 183-87). Intriguingly, Philo even 
says explicitly that the high priest “represents the world”’ and is a “microcosm” (or 
“small world” (Bpayt¢ xdopoc]; so Vit. Mos. 2.135). And, as seen already in the 
comments on Rev. 1:16, the seven lamps on the lampstand were viewed as symbolizing 
the planets. While it is true that Philo and Josephus had varying particular interpretations 
of this symbolism, it is probable that they both testify to a general cosmological under- 
standing of the temple held by mainstream contemporary Jewish thought? Ancient 
Near Eastern literature also reflects the notion that temples of the gods were understood 
as microcosmic models of heavenly temples or of the universe.2! 

This cosmic reflection of the temple implicitly suggested that its purpose was to 
point to a future time when it would encompass the whole world (much like an architect’s 
model of a newly planned building is but a small replica of what is to be built on a much 
larger scale). Since the OT temple was the localized dwelling of God’s presence on earth, 
the temple’s correspondence with the cosmos pointed to an eschatological goal of God's 
presence tabemacling throughout the earth, an eschatological goal thal Rev. 21:1-22:5 
appears to be developing (cf. 21:3; / En. 90:28-42 also appears to portray a quite similar 
eschatological goal). 

In addition to this, 22:1ff. appears to be aware of an earlier cultic interpretation of 
Eden. In this respect there are hints that the Garden of Eden was the archetypal temple 
in which the first man worshiped God:202 (1) Israel’s temple was where the priest 
experienced God’s unique presence, and Eden was where Adam walked and talked with 
God. (2) Gen. 2:15 says God placed Adam in the Garden “to cultivate [work] it and to 
keep it." The two Hebrew words translated “cultivate and kcep" are usually translated 
“serve and guard” elsewhere in the OT;2 where these two words (the verbs ‘abdd and 
sha@mar and cognate nouns) occur together (within a sixteen-word range) they sometimes 
have this meaning and refer either to Israelites “serving and guarding (keeping)"’ God’s 
word (at least ten times) or to priests who “keep” the “‘service” (or “‘charge’’) of the 


200. See also Kine, Images of the Spirit, 41-47, and Poythress, Shadow of Christ, 13-35, 
who make many of the same and similar observations about the temple and the priestly garments 
as do Philo and Josephus. 

201. See J. J. Niehaus, No Other Gods, ch. 5, and Fletcher-Lewis, “The Destruction of the 
Temple and Relativization of the Old Covenant,” 159 n. 47. 

202. Following for the most part Kline, Kingdom Prologue, 31-32, 54-56, and idem, Images 
of the Spirit, 35-42, as well as Wenham, ‘Sanctuary Symbolism in the Garden of Eden Story,” and, 
to lesser degree, Poythress, Shadow of Christ, 19, 31, 35. 

203. Cf. U. Cassuto, Genesis, 122-23, who prefers these meanings in Gen. 2:15. 
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tabernacle (see Num. 3:7-8; 8:25-26; 18:5-6; 1 Chron. 23:32; Ezek. 44:14;2% cf. also 
Isa. 56:6).2 Targ. Neofiti Gen. 3:15 underscores this cultic notion by saying that Adam 
was placed in the garden “‘to do service according to the Law and to keep its command- 
ments” (language swikingly similar to the passages just cited from Numbers), and on 
v. 19 the targum notes that in naming the animals Adam used “the language of the 
sanctuary."” Midr. Rab. Gen. 16.5 interprets Adam’s role in Gen. 2:15 as one of offering 
the kind of “‘sacrifices” later required by the Mosaic Law. Regardless of the precise 
translation of the two words in Gen. 2:15, these observations suggest that the writer of 
Genesis 2 was portraying Adam against the later portrait of Israel's priests as the arche- 
typal priest who served in and guarded God's first temple. 

(3) When Adam failed to guard the temple by sinning and admitting an unclean 
serpent to defile the sanctuary, he lost his priestly role, and the two cherubim took over 
the responsibility of “guarding” the garden temple: God “‘stationed the cherubim .. . to 
guard the way to the tree of life’ (Gen. 3:24). Likely, their role became memorialized 
in Israel’s later temple when God commanded Moses to make two statues of cherubim 
and stationed them on either side of the ark of the covenant in the holy of holies. (4) The 
tree of life itself was probably the model for the lampstand placed directly outside the 
holy of holies: it looked like a small, flowering tree with seven protruding branches from 
a central trunk, three on one side and three on the other, and one branch going straight 
up from the trunk in the middle (see the references in the comments on 2:7; for the 
flowering and fructifying appearance of the tree, see Exod. 25:31-32; Josephus, Ant. 
3.145). 

(5) That the Garden of Eden was the first temple is also suggested by the wood 
carvings that gave Israel’s later temple a garden-like atmosphere: 1 Kings speaks of 
“cedar . . . carved in the shape of gourds and open flowers” (6:18); “‘on the walls of the 
temple round about” and on the wood doors of the inner sanctuary were “carvings of 
cherubim, palm wees, and open flowers” (6:29, 32, 35), beneath the heads of the two 
pillars placed at the entrance of the holy place were ‘carved pomegranates’ (7:18-20). 
(6) The entrance to Eden was from the east (Gen. 3:24), which was also the direction 
from which one entered the tabemacle and later temples of Israel. 

Not only was Adam to “guard” this sanctuary but he was to subdue the earth, 
according to Gen. 1:28: “And God blessed them. . . . ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill 
the earth, and subdue it; and rule over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the sky, 
and over every living thing that creeps on the surface.’” As Adam was to begin to rule 
over and subdue the earth, it is plausible to suggest that he was to extend the geographical 
boundaries of the garden until Eden extended throughout and covered the whole earth.206 
This meant the presence of God, which was initially limited to Eden, was to be extended 
throughout the whole earth. What Adam failed to do, Revelation pictures Christ as finally 
having done. The Edenic imagery beginning in Rev. 22:1 reflects an intention to show 
that the building of the temple, which began in Genesis 2, will be completed in Christ 
and his people and will encompass the whole new creation. 


204. See likewise Wenham, Genesis 1-15, 67. 

205. Cf. Kline, Kingdom Prologue, 54, who sees this only with respect to the priestly 
“suarding” of the temple from the profane, citing. e.g., Num. 1:53; 3:8, 10, 32; 8:26, 18:3ff.; 1 Sam. 
7:1; 2 Kgs. 12:9: | Chron. 23:32; 2 Chron. 34:9; Ezek. 44:15ff.; 48:11; so similarly Wenham, Genesis 
1-15, 67. 

206. See Kline, Kingdom Prologue, 55-S6. 
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Verse 3 further explains “the healing of the nations.” First, ‘“‘there will no 
longer be any curse” (xaté&Gepna odx Eotat én). The phrase is from Zech. 14:11 
(CB): “there will no longer be a curse” (&vGGena obx Eotar &t1). The different 
words for “curse,” &vé@epo in the LXX of Zechariah and xaté&8epo in Rev- 
elation, are both legitimate renderings of the Hebrew hérem. In the OT hérem 
is typically used of the ban of complete destruction placed on people because 
of sin (e.g., the Canaanites in the Hexateuch). Jerusalem itself suffered destruc- 
tion because of the sin of its people, though they were not annihilated as 
thoroughly as the Canaanites. There will yet be a final onslaught of the nations 
against Jerusalem to purify it from a segment of impure inhabitants (Zech. 
14:2ff.). The point of Zech. 14:11 is that, after the final attack, a future time will 
come when purified Jerusalem will never again be threatened from the curse of 
destruction for her sin: “‘they will live in it, and there will be no more curse, 
for Jerusalem will dwell in security” (14:11). 

John may also allude here to Isa. 34:1-2, where it is said that God has put 
the nations ‘under the ban” so that they will be judged.297 If this allusion is in 
mind, then Rev. 22:3 pictures the time when the converted from among the 
nations, who have become citizens of the new Jerusalem, will experience 
complete removal of the curse that was pronounced on them in the OT for their 
sinful disobedience. 

Those inhabiting the new Jerusalem will be immune from the destructive 
curse that God sends on humanity for its sin, in fulfillment of Zechariah. As 
noted above, the phrase ‘‘for the healing of the nations” in 22:2 does not refer 
to a healing from a curse that will continue to plague the redeemed throughout 
eternity, nor does it refer to unbelievers who are able to be healed from the curse 
at various points throughout eternity and then enter the city. Those kept outside 
the city suffer the curse, part of which is eternal separation from the benefits of 
God’s presence (so 21:8; cf. 21:27; 22:15). The others are able to dwell in the 
city because they have been delivered and definitively ‘‘healed’’ from the final 
curse because the Lamb suffered that punishment on their behalf (see on 21:27b; 
22:2b). The curse of physical and spiritual death set on the human race by Adam 
in the first garden is permanently removed by the Lamb in the last garden at the 
time of the new creation. In primeval time humanity was expelled from the 
garden sanctuary, and its entrance was thereafter closed to sinful humanity. At 
the end time the redeemed will be ushered into that sanctuary again on the 
coattails of the Lamb’s work. 

Even all the various physical sufferings and sorrows associated with the 
fallen condition of humanity, to which even the redeemed were susceptible, will 
be entirely removed and will no longer pose a threat in the new order. This 
means not only that the saints will be free from the danger of separation from 
God but also that they will be secure from the entire range (né&v) of persecutions 
and afflictions threatening them in the former world. Therefore, the removal of 
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the curse includes elimination of both physical and spiritual evils. The use of 
the same formula, a noun with obx &ota1 &n (“there will no longer be”), in 
21:1, 4 with the same idea in mind, confirms this meaning. 

There will be no form of curse in the new Jerusalem because God’s 
consummate, ruling presence will fill the city: ‘the throne of God and of the 
Lamb will be in it.” There are not two thrones but only one, as is clear from 
3:21: “I also overcame and sat down with my Father on his throne”’ (cf. similarly 
5:11-13; 7:17;208 see likewise J En. 51:3). All who enter the city have access 
to the presence of God and the Lamb. They respond to this presence by becoming 
“servants” who “will serve’ (Aatpev@) before the throne. The observation that 
in 7:15 the saints “serve” (Aatpevw@) God as priests in his heavenly temple 
shows that here also they are performing priestly service in the temple of the 
end-time city. This echoes the prophecy in Isa. 61:6 (“you will be called priests 
of the Lorp, ministers of God’’), which will be fulfilled in the new cosmic 
temple. That Isa. 61:6 is in mind is evident from the allusions to Isaiah woven 
in throughout 21:1-22:5 (esp. Isa. 61:10 in 21:2 and allusions to Isaiah 60 in 
21:23-26 and 22:5). 

That ‘they will serve Aim”’ likely does not refer only to God or only to 
the Lamb. The two are conceived so much as a unity that the singular pronoun 
can refer to both. This may find a parallel in 6:17b, where mss. A M sa™* bo 
read avtov, possibly in reference to both God and the Lamb (see on 6:17;209 
cf. also 11:15). That both are sitting on only one throne and together form one 
temple (21:22) enhances their perceived unity. Also, this unity is highlighted by 
both having the titles “Alpha and Omega” (1:8; 21:6; 22:13).2!° Such statements 
as these in 21:22 and 22:3 were among those that gave rise to later trinitarian 
formulas. 

Perhaps also in mind in 22:2-3 is Isa. 65:22-23: “for as the days of the tree of life 
will the days of my people be . . . they will [not] bear children to be cursed” (so LKX 
and Targum). Indeed, allusions to Isa. 65:16-19 introduced the new creation vision in 
Rev. 21:1, 4, and Isaiah 61 has been alluded to in 22:3. 

CD 3.18-21 contains a striking parallel with Rev. 21:9-22:3: forgiveness of the 
Qumran community’s sin is interpreted as resulting in God building “for them a sure 
house,” in which they will inherit “everlasting life’ and ‘all the glory of Adam,” the 
latter of which is understood as a fulfillment of the new temple prophecy in Ezekiel 
40-48: “as God has assured them by the hand of the prophet Ezekiel,” which is directly 
followed by a quotation of Ezek. 44:15. 

4 In the old cosmos God’s presence was primarily located in the temple 


of Israel, and in heaven during the postresurrection era. In the old aeon Christians 
had access to the Spirit’s presence, but the eschatological fullness of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit was not yet revealed to them. Now the divine presence 
fully permeates the eternal temple and dwelling place of the saints, since “they 
will see his face,” a hope expressed by OT saints (Pss. 11:4-7; 27:4; 4 Ezra 
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7:98; cf. Ps. 42:2; Testament of Zebulun 9:8). The whole community of the 
redeemed is considered priests serving in the temple and privileged to see God’s 
face in the new holy of holies, which now encompasses the entire temple-city.?!! 
Whether this refers to God or the Lamb is unclear, but the godly will be in the 
presence of both (for the singular pronoun see on 22:3). 

The assertion that ‘‘his name [will be] on their foreheads” intensifies the 
notion of intimate fellowship with God. It is beyond coincidence that God’s 
name was written on the high priest's forehead in the OT. This expresses further 
the priestly nature of God’s new people. It is also no accident that a ‘‘new name” 
in Isaiah 62 and 65 is repeatedly associated with latter-day Zion and that the 
various new names attributed to the end-time city there all have ‘“‘God”’ included 
in them. This OT background suggests that the divine name wnitten on believers 
here is a figurative way of speaking of God’s presence with his people, which 
protects them. This is confirmed by the same conclusion reached earlier with 
regard to the “new name” (see on 2:17; 3:12) and the seal (7:2-3), which is 
clarified further by 14:1 (which shows that both the name of Christ and the name 
of the Father are in mind in 22:4). Likewise, in 3:12 Christ emphasizes secunty 
by saying that he will write on the overcomer ‘the name of my God and the 
name of the city of my God . . . and my new name,” and metaphorically equates 
this with making the “‘overcomer”’ an immovable “pillar in the temple of my 
God.’’ The theme of security associated with the metaphorical use of God's 
“name” elsewhere in the book fits neatly into the theme of the eternal security 
of the saints in the new Jerusalem narrated so far. 

We have also seen that the “name” on believers refers to the character of 
God, which they reflect (see on 2:17). Therefore, at the end of time the righteous 
“will be like him, because we will see him just as he is” (1 John 3:2; cf. Job 
19:25-27, Ps. 17:15; Matt. 5:8; 1 Cor. 13:12), a process that has already begun 
(2 Cor. 3:18).2!2 

Exod, 28:36-38 says that on Aaron’s turban was written “holy to [before] the 
Lorb” and that “‘it will always be on his forehead so that they [Isracl] may be accepted 
before the Lorp.” The high priest represented Israel and was consecrated to God so that 
he could enter God’s presence to offer propitiatory sacrifices on Israel’s behalf to make 
the people acceptable before God so that they would not incur God's wrath. As with the 
high priest’s jewels in Exod. 28:17-21 (see above on 21:18-20), so in Rev. 22:4 the 
privilege of consecration to be acceptable in the immediate presence of God, formerly 
reserved only for the high priest, is now granted to all God’s people.2!3 In the old world 
even the high priest had to offer sacrifices for his own sins (Heb. 9:7), but the high-priestly 
access to God in the new world does not have such restrictions for the redeemed.2!4 That 
only God's name is mentioned as being on the forehead in 22:4, and not the entire phrase 
from Exod. 28 (“holy to the Lorb”), is no indication that John is not alluding to Exodus, 


since both Philo (Vit. Mos. 2.114ff.) and Josephus (Ant. 3.187) say that on Aaron's 
forehead was written only the name “Yahweh.” 
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5 The concluding affirmation of 21:25 is repeated as part of the conclud- 
ing affirmation of the entire new Jerusalem vision of 21:1—22:5: ‘‘and there will 
no longer be night.” The formulaic expression (a noun with obx éota1 Et1, “there 
will no longer be’’) ends the whole vision as it began in 21:1, 4, where three 
instances of the expression occur (though see below on the textual problem). 
The completion of the inclusio begun in 21:1, 4 highlights one final time the 
overall point of the vision: the saints will not only be free from the danger of 
separation from God but will also be secure from the entire range of sufferings 
threatening them in the old world, which had to removed before the end-time 
fullness of God could be manifested. Test. Levi 18:4, 9 also affirms that in the 
end time God’s shining light, which forever removes earthly darkness, signifies 
that “‘there will be peace in all the earth,” so that “the lawless will cease to do 
evil and the just will rest in him.” 

The fullness of God’s glorious presence is highlighted in the remaining 
clauses of v 5 in development of v 4. The redeemed no longer need lamps or 
even the sun for light “because (611) God will illumine them,” and his glorious 
light will fill every comer of the city. This is a repeated allusion to and fulfillment 
of Isa. 60:19-20 (see on 21:23 for textual comparisons and discussion; cf. Apoc. 
Abr, 17:19). There is no longer any possibility of darkness (on the figurative 
meaning of ‘‘darkness” see on 21:25). The role of God’s people as “Jampstands”’ 
bearing the light of the divine lamp finally will be perfected (cf. 1:20 with 1:4 
and 4:5, as well as with 21:11-26 and 22:5).2!5 The clouds, the night, and the 
dark shadows of the old world will no longer be able to diminish Christ’s light 
through the ‘‘lampstands,” but he will shine as the “lamp” of the new world in 
an unlimited manner (so 21:23).2!6 

Here and in 21:23, 25 the thought may be that there will literally be no 
sun or moon in the sense that God does not create these luminaries in the new 
cosmos because his own light will replace them. But it is just as possible that 
these same luminaries will be created again, but God’s light will outshine them. 
The focus is not so much on a comparison of aspects of the literal creation of 
either the old or new world with God’s luminescent glory. As we have seen, the 
language is figurative (see on 21:1, 23-26), and the main point is that nothing 
from the old world will be able to hinder God’s glorious presence from 
completely filling the new cosmos. Likewise, nothing from that fallen world 
will be able to hinder the saints from unceasing access to that divine presence. 
The same conclusion is valid for the interpretation of the absence of the “sea” 
in 21:1 and the nonexistence of ‘‘night”’ in 21:25 and 22:5a. 

The repeated prayer of OT saints was that God would reveal his presence 
by “shining the light of his countenance” on them (Num. 6:25-26; Pss. 4:6; 
31:16; 67:1; 80:3, 7, 19; 119:135; Pesikta Rabbati 1.2). This prayer is consum- 
mately answered in Rev. 22:5 (as promised in Testament of Zebulun 9:8, 4 Ezra 
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7:97-98). Uppermost in mind is the blessing in Num. 6:25-27, since there the 
shining of God’s face is to result in preservation and “peace” for the saints, 
which is equated with the Aaronic blessing of “putting my name on the sons of 
Israel.’"2!7 It is not coincidental that Rev. 22:4 has also applied the divine name 
on Aaron's forehead to all of God’s people, as his priests. The “agelong bene- 
diction” of Numbers 6 reaches its fullest possible application in the new 
world.218 

Though in the old age such a full revelation of God’s “face” and “name” 
would bring death (Exod. 33:20), now such a revelation is the means of eternal 
life and kingship. The role of kingship is appended to priestly functions because 
the Messiah himself was to fulfill such a dual role. The saints are so identified 
with the throne of the Messiah that they are identified with both his priestly and 
kingly roles (see further on 20:6). 

John speaks of the saints’ reigning, even though there are no explicit 
statements about subjects to be ruled in the eternal state. The point is that they 
have such intimate fellowship with God that they not only take on his name 
(v 4) but also become associated with his throne (v 3) to such a degree that they 
are said to “reign forever and ever.”’ Perhaps, their reign is best understood 
according to a corporate exegesis of Zech. 14:9: “the Lorp will be king over 
al] the earth; in that day the LorD will be one, and his name one.” 

This reign is eternal and therefore cannot be equated with the reign in 
Rev. 20:4-6, which is limited to a ‘‘thousand years” and is followed by a final 
rebellion.2!9 But the reign here is a climactic fulfillment of Dan. 7:18, 27, 
together with Jesus’ promise in Rev. 3:21, which was inaugurated for saints 
during the church age (e.g., see on 1:5-6, 9; 5:10) and in the intermediate, 
heavenly state (20:4-6). 

At the risk of extracting overliteral precision from the picture here, it may neverthe- 
less be profitable to consider that there is a sense in which there arc subjects over whom 
the saints rule. They participate in the judgment of unholy people and angels at the last 
day (e.g., 1 Cor. 6:2-3; Rev. 2:26-27; 17:14; 19:14). The saints will exercise this aspect 
of their rule forever in that the punishment involved in this last judgment will last for 
eternity (see on 14:10-11; 20:10).229 There is still a sense in which the saints rule forever, 
even if the last judgment is construed as only a one-time event and not an ongoing activity 
into eternity. That is, they exercise sovereignty over the new creation in a way similar to 
how Adam was to rule “over every living thing that moves on the earth” (Gen. 1:28; 
Psalm 8). The original Adamic commission did not assume that Adam’s rule entailed 
dominion over other righteous humans. It is probably presupposed here that the new 
creation will take some kind of material form and contain creatures to rule over. And 
even if there are no animals to rule over, it is probable that God’s people will rule over 
holy angels, since angels were included in the creation over which Adam was to reign 
(Neh. 9:6; Heb. 2:5-7) and since they will exist alongside the redeemed in the eternal 
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state. Christ fulfills the role of the last Adam in order, partly, to rule over, in corporate 
solidarity with his people, the eternal new creation, which includes the holy angels (Heb. 
2:5-16), who exist merely to be servants of the redeemed (Heb. 1:14; cf. Rev. 21:12). 
But exalted believers are different from the first Adam in that, whereas God only com- 
missioned him to rule, now God promises that his people certainly will reign without 
end. 

Though some mss. omit &t1 or replace it with exet, Et1 is the better reading because 
of superior external evidence (e.g., % A 2053 2062; see further the NA?® apparatus). 

The reason for the omission of the first pwtdc (‘‘light’’; so 0515 it a Ambr) and 
the following 4Afov (‘‘sun’”; so 1611* 1854 MTX) in some witnesses is not clear, though 
it is evident that the omission was a secondary development in the history of the ms. 
tradition (pwtdc is included in & A 1006 1841 pc et, and for )Aiov see the remainder of 
the ms. evidence). 

That there will be “no need of the light of a lamp,” together with identification 
of God as the illuminator and the Lamb as the “lamp” in v 23 (directly after mention of 
the temple in v 22), may refer to them specifically as the lamp of the new temple in 
replacement of the lampstand with its seven lamps in the old temple. Interestingly, Philo, 
Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 45, compares the central lamp of the temple’s lampstand 
to the sun and to God. 

Rev. 22:1-5 is in line with the work of the messianic priest expected by Test. Levi 
18:4, 9-11: “He will shine forth as the sun on the earth and will remove all darkness 
from under heaven, and there will be peace in all the earth... . And in his priesthood 
the Gentiles will be multiplied in knowledge on the earth . . . he will open the gates of 
paradise and remove the threatening sword against Adam. And he will give to the saints 
to eat from the tree of life.” 

Pesikta Rabbati 37 refers repeatedly to the “true Messiah,” with whom in the age 
to come God will gather all the righteous within a canopy made of “precious stones and 
pearls,” from which four rivers will flow and “spices from the Garden of Eden” will be 
present (cf. Rev. 21:9-22:5). 

The expectation of the kind of city depicted in Revelation 21-22 is satirized by 
Lucian Vera Historia 2.11-13 in his story of the paradisal city in which the deceased 
righteous dwell. The city is golden with an emerald wall, with ivory foundations for both 
the city and its walls, temples of beryl with amethyst altars, rivers and springs running 
around and through the city, and no night, and “the grapevines yield twelve vintages a 


year, bearing every month.””! 


THE PURPOSE AND RHETORICAL FUNCTION OF THE 
21:1-22:5 VISION 


Rev. 21:9 makes an intentional verbal connection and contrast between the 
whore of ch. 17 and the bride of ch. 21. Additional hints of this contrast may 
also be discerned behind “‘the street of the city” being ‘“‘pure gold” (21:21), 
since the main thoroughfare of Babylon the Great is also called “the street of 
the city” (see on 11:8), and Babylon is subsequently referred to as “impure” 
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(axd0aptng,, in 17:4; vs. xaxBapdc in 21:21; cf. ypvoiov xa8apdv in 21:18 and 
21). The contrast is heightened by John’s description of the urban whore as 
“gilded with gold and precious stone and pearls” (17:4 and 18:16) and of parts 
of the bride-like city of God as made of ‘“‘pure gold” (21:18) and ‘‘adorned with 
precious stones” (21:19) and “‘pearls”’ (21:21). Finally, the antithesis is apparent 
from the fact that the precious stones in 21:18-21 echo in part the precious stones 
in Ezek. 28:13, which adom ungodly Tyre and which, together with Ezekiel 27, 
have also inspired Rev. 18:16 — the portrayal of the jewelry of “the great city” 
(see further on 21:18-20). Actually, the precious stones, taken by themselves, 
seem to point, not to an antithesis, but to a similarity of Babylon the Great with 
the new Jerusalem. In fact, partly on the basis of this similarity, Vogelgesang 
concludes that the new Jerusalem is really a ‘‘Babylon redeemed,” 222 which has 
become “transformed and incorporated into the New Jerusalem.”’223 

But the similarities of the precious stones are best understood as part of 
a larger contrast between the two cities as absolute opposites, one a genuine 
representative of God and the other a false representative. That the two cities 
are set in permanent antithesis is apparent from the general theme throughout 
the Apocalypse of evil forces imitating the appearance of God, Christ, or the 
forces of good (e.g., ‘false apostles,” 2:2; false “synagogue,” 2:9; 3:9; ‘‘false 
prophet,” 16:13; 19:20; 20:10; the Satanic figure with ‘“‘horms like a lamb” 
[13:11] vs. Christ with “thorns” like ‘ta lamb” in 5:6; the threefold temporal 
name for God in 1:4, 8, etc. vs. threefold temporal name for the beast in 17:8, 
10-11). Ungodly Babylon attempts to appear good and attractive, but in reality 
is rotten to the core and beyond possibility of salvation after the final day of 
judgment has come. 

Other contrasts in the immediate broader context (21:1-22:5) between the 
Babylonian harlot and the new Jerusalem highlight John’s intention to set the 
two cities over against one another as permanent polar opposites. Some of these 
contrasts have already been noted briefly above in the comments on 21:9-10. 
In addition, note the following: (1) a chaste bride (21:2, 9) vs. the whore with 
whom the kings throughout the world commit immorality (17:1-2; 18:9); 
(2) kings of the earth showing their submission to God’s rule by bringing their 
glory into the new Jerusalem (21:24) vs. kings of the earth who submit to 
Babylon’s sovereignty (17:18) but also strip her of her glory (17:16);224 (3) the 
glory of the nations brought into the new Jerusalem (21:24-26) vs. the wealth 
of the world extorted by Babylon and brought to her (18:12-17); (4) people who 
are unclean and practice abomination and falsehood barred from the new Jeru- 
salem (21:8, 27) vs. the impurities, abominations, and deception that characterize 
the Babylonian city (17:4-5; 18:23); (5) healing and life (22:1-2) vs. Babylon’s 
slaughter of saints and shedding of their blood (17:6; 18:24); (6) the blessing 
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on saints who enter into the new Jerusalem (22:14) vs. the exhortation to saints 
to separate from Babylon, lest they be judged (18:4); (7) ancient Babylon at- 
tempting to link earth to heaven through self-glorifying pride (Gen. 11:1-9), as 
latter-day Babylon would ‘“‘pile up” her sins ‘‘as high as heaven” (18:5), vs. the 
new Jerusalem “coming down out of heaven from God” to link heaven to earth 
(21:2);225 (8) “the great city [Babylon] split into three parts,”’ in fulfillment of 
prophecy, designated by ‘‘it has come about” (16:17-18), vs. the bridal city 
remaining forever, in fulfillment of prophecy, designated by “they have come 
about”’ (21:6); (9) the differing names on foreheads (17:5; 22:4); (10) the names 
of the cities’ inhabitants being either not written or written in the “book of life” 
(17:8; 21:27); (11) Babylon ‘‘glorifying herself” (18:7) vs. the new Jerusalem 
reflecting God’s glory (21:11, 23); and (12) Babylon becoming the “‘dwelling 
place of demons” (18:2) vs. the new Jerusalem becoming a dwelling place for 
God (e.g., 21:3, 11, 22-23).226 

What is the intent of the contrast between the two cities? Part of the answer 
is that Revelation 21 portrays the true community of God in contrast to and in 
replacement of the false community of the world, which also includes professing 
Christians who are really not genuine believers. John contrasts the beauty of the 
true city, its fidelity and moral purity, with the meretricious finery of the whore. 
But there is more. The contrast is linked to the waming of 21:8, which is 
‘addressed to churches where the harlot had her foothold.’’22? Furthermore, the 
depiction of the new city is replete with antitheses to the sinful churches of chs. 
2 and 3. The primary point of the contrast between the whore and the bride is 
to exhort the faltering churches, plagued by compromise with the whore, to stop 
compromising and increasingly reflect the facets of their coming consummated 
excellence in anticipation of it. 

The portrayal of the new covenant, the new temple, the new Israel, and 
the new Jerusalem affirms the future fulfillment of the main prophetic themes 
of the OT and NT, which all find their ultimate climax in the new creation. The 
new creation itself is the most overarching of biblical promises, of which the 
new covenant, the new temple, the new Israel, and the new Jerusalem are but 
facets.228 

This final vision of the book concerning these same five themes — new 
covenant, new temple, new Israel, new Jerusalem, and new creation — is also 
the climax and the expression of the main point of the Apocalypse thus far. But 
it is not the main point of the whole book. Why is this vision placed at the end 
of the book? It is here to underscore the ultimate basis for John’s final goal and 
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purpose in writing: to exhort God’s people to remain faithful. This is why the 
book concludes with an epilogue of repeated exhortations, promises, affirma- 
tions of Christ’s imminent coming, and warnings to the saints (22:6-21). The 
prophetic vision of the perfected people of God in unending fellowship with 
him is intended to comfort and motivate God’s people to persevere through 
temptations to compromise. The prospect of final victory should impel them to 
win partial victory now by not compromising. In addition, the vision is intended 
to exhort the faithful community of the present to begin to reflect the facets of 
their coming consummated excellence in anticipation of it.229 This intention is 
suggested by the contrast between the imperfections of the church in chs. 2 and 
3 and the perfections described in 21:1-22:5 (see pp. 108-51 above). Further- 
more, we have seen that a number of the OT prophecies that 21:1-22:5 foresees 
as reaching final fulfillment in the future are viewed elsewhere in the NT as 
already inaugurated in Christ and the church (e.g., new creation, new temple, 
apostles as foundation of the temple, new Jerusalem, the promise in 21:3, and 
the kingship of the saints). Even elsewhere within the book John understands 
these prophecies as already having begun fulfillment (e.g., new creation in 3:14, 
new temple in the lampstands of 1:12-13, 20 and in the exalted saints in the 
heavenly temple in 6:9-11, and kingship in 1:5-6, 9, 13; 2:27; 3:21; 5:10). 
Nevertheless, this vision now focuses on the final stage of fulfillment. 

While the main goal of the book’s argument is to exhort God’s people to 
remain faithful so that they will inhent final salvation, this is not the most 
important theological idea in the book. The major theological theme of the book 
is the glory that God is to receive for accomplishing consummate salvation and 
final judgment (see on 1:6; 4:11; 5:11-13; 19:1, 5, 7; cf. 11:17). In particular, 
19:7-8 affirms that saints are to glorify God at the end of time because of the 
consummation of the marriage of the Lamb with his bride, who will be finally 
and perfectly adorned for the occasion. Focus on the adorned bride is intended 
to lead the saints to glorify God. This notion of divine glory is central to 
21:1-22:5, since, as we have seen, the new Jerusalem (= God’s people) can only 
be defined in relation to its luminescent reflection of God’s glory. Indeed, the 
central feature of the city is God and the Lamb, who shine as a lamp on the city 
(cf. 21:22-23; 22:5), so that the more complete definition of the new Jerusalem 
includes God’s people in full fellowship with God and Christ, the former of 
whom reflect the glory of the latter.230 


On the relationship of divine determinism to the rhetorical, exhortative nature of 
the book, see above on 21:27. 
21:1-22:5 sums up the hopes of the new world also expected in Judaism. For 


229, Likewise Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 237-50; Sweet, Revelation, 303; cf. A. F. 
Johnson, “Revelation,” 592. 

230. The inspiration for the preceding discussion about the rhetorical focus of Rev. 21:1-22:5 
was sparked by bnef comments in Sweet, Revelation, 301-2, 311. See also Fekkes, Isaiah and 
Prophetic Traditions, 249-52, who sees 21:18-21 as alluding to a bride’s adomment in partial contrast 
to that of the harlot. 
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example, Midr. Rab. Exod. 15.21 asserts that God will “renew” or bring about ‘‘in the 
time to come” (in allusion to a number of the same OT texts as Revelation) (1) the 
luminanes (Isa. 60:19), (2) living water from Jerusalem (Ezek. 47:9), (3) fruit-bearing 
trees to heal humanity (Ezek. 47:12), (4) rebuilt cities of the world, (5) Jerusalem rebuilt 
with precious stones (Isa, 54:1 1-12) and shining like the sun (Isa. 60:3), (6) peace among 
animals, (7) a covenant between beasts and Israel, (8) ‘“‘no more weeping or wailing” 
(Isa. 65:19), (9) “no more death” (Isa. 25:8), and (10) “no more sighing, wailing, or 
anguish” (Isa. 35:10).23! 

Vogelgesang contends that the cumulative similarities of the new Jerusalem with 
John's portrayal of Babylon the Great elsewhere in the book and with early descriptions 
of the ancient city of Babylon, as well as other Hellenistic city models, is evidence that 
he is identifying the new Jerusalem as ‘Babylon redeemed.”232 However, such similari- 
ties could serve just as well, and more plausibly, to enforce the enduring antithesis 
between the true city of God and the false city of humankind, the latter of which 
dissembles and seems to reflect divine characteristics, but is actually demonic. Vogel- 
gesang also suggests that the various ways in which John extends facets of the Ezekiel 
40-48 vision to include worldwide Gentile realities expresses a notion of universal 
salvation. In this respect, Vogelgesang uncovers some good insights concerning John’s 
use of Ezekiel in Rev. 21:1-22:5.233 But such a consistent interpretative widening of 
Ezekiel could just as well point to saivation now extending beyond the bounds of Israel 
to include the Gentile world, but not al! without exception — rather, all with distinction: 
“some from every tribe, tongue, people, and nation” (5:10; likewise 7:9; cf. 14:3-4). This 
is the more probable perspective in the light of the discussion above and throughout this 
commentary. 


23}. For further discussion of the use of Isaiah in Rev. 21:1-22:5 see generally Fekkes, 
Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 226-76. For general discussion of the OT and Jewish background 
of Rev, 21:9-22:2 and additional related secondary literature see Bécher, “Bedeutung der 
Edelsteine”; Bergmeier, ‘“‘Jerusalem’’, Draper, “Foundation Stones”; Turner, “New Jerusalem”; du 
Rand, “Imagery of the Heavenly Jerusalem.” whose attempt to read Rev. 21 1=22:5 partly from a 
modem psychological perspective is dubious and results in no significant contribulion to an under- 
standing of the meaning or the rhetorical purpose of the section. _ 

232, Vogelgesang, “Interpretation of Ezekiel in Revelation,” 112 (see also 124-32). See 
above on 21:24-26. 

233. See ibid., 74-167. 


22:6-21: Epilogue 


This segment is the formal conclusion to the whole book and is especially 
linked with the introduction in 1:1-3 in that both identify the book as a 
communication from God (using the language of Dan. 2:28-29, 45), both 
highlight John as a “witness” to the revelation that he has received, and both 
emphasize that the revelation is a “‘prophecy” communicated to “hearers.” 
But the introduction pronounces a blessing on all who obey the revelation, 
whereas the conclusion now issues an emphatic curse on all who disobey the 
revelation. 

The conclusion is longer than the introduction since it also picks up other 
themes in the book. Also, unlike the formal introduction, the concluding portion 
stresses final judgment for disobedience and the final coming of Christ, the latter 
perhaps hinted at in 1:7. The last judgment occurs at the climactic coming of 
Jesus Christ. 

The epilogue now shows clearly that the purpose of the book is to induce 
holy obedience among God’s people so that they may receive the reward of 
salvation. No less than eight of the final fifteen verses underscore this intention 
through either exhortations to obedience, blessings promised in response to holy 
living, or warnings of judgment for unholy living (vv 7, 9, 11-12, 14-15, 18-19). 
This, too, is in keeping with 1:1-3, where the main point is blessing for obe- 
dience. Such blessing is the goal of the revelation (1:1) and of John’s witness 
to it (1:2). Indeed, the introduction and the epilogue are alike in basing the 
exhortation to holiness and the waming of judgment on revelatory events to 
come (cf. 1:3b with 22:7a and 22:7b, 11-12, 18-20). 

It is difficult to identify clearly the speakers of some of the verses in the 
epilogue, and, in comparison to the prologue, the organization of vv 6-21 seems 
haphazard.! Vanni suggests that the passage be divided according to the verbs 
of speaking, which have different subjects, so that the segment exhibits the unity 
of a liturgical dialogue under the partial guidance of a lector who assumes John’s 
speaking role (cf. vv 17b and 21): (1) vv 6-11 (in vv 6, 9, and 11 the angel 
speaks), (2) vv 12-16 (in vv 17a and b the church speaks), and (3) vv 17-21 (in 
v 20 Christ speaks), though v 21 might be viewed as a separate conclusion 


1. For fuller analysis see Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 334-35, and Vanni, ‘‘Liturgical Dia- 
logue,” 356-64. 
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spoken by the lector (reciting John’s words).? There is no explicit flow of thought 
in 22:6-21 but merely a series of repeated exhortations based on prior portions 
of the Apocalypse, each of which is concluded with an interjection conceming 
Christ’s coming (though 22:17 may not refer to Christ’s coming). Perhaps, on 
the basis of the repeated conclusions containing references to Christ’s coming 
or the nearness of the end, the epilogue can be broken down into five sections: 
wv 6-7, 8-10, 11-12, 13-17, and 18-20. The repeated exhortations to holiness are 
the main point of the epilogue, since they are supported by the exclamations 
about Christ’s coming. V 21 is a typical epistolary closing, not only for 22:6-20 
but for the entire book. 

Wikenhauser divides the conclusion into only three sections (22:6-9; 22:10-17 and 
22:18-21), while Roloff sees four sections similar to Vanni's (above): (1) the esscnce and 
function of the book’s prophetic message (vv 6-11), (2) confinnation of the message 


through Jesus himself (vv 12-16), (3) a perspective from the eucharistic worship service 
(vv 17-20), and (4) a brief blessing (v 21).3 


THE FIRST EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS (22:6-7) 


Verse 6 serves as a concluding statement for the vision in 21:1—22:5 and for the 
whole book. The speaker could be Jesus, since v 7 continues the statement (note 
the ‘‘and”’ [xa{]), and Jesus is clearly the speaker there.4 On the other hand, the 
speaker here might just as well be the angel who has intervened in 21:9, 15 and 
22:1 to communicate to John. If so, then the words of Jesus in 22:7 are spoken 
through the mouth of an emissary (in this case an angelic emissary), which was 
a typical means of divine communication in the OTS and of Christ’s communica- 
tion in the NT (see Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16; John 13:20; Gal. 4:14; 1 Thess. 
2:13). 

That v 6 summarizes the preceding vision of the new Jerusalem is apparent 
from its placement immediately after that vision and its verbal repetition of 
21:5b, ‘These words are faithful and true” (odtOL O1 ASYOL TIGTOL Xai GANBtVOh). 
The phrase is based on Isa. 65:16, which expresses confidence in God's forth- 
coming act of new creation. Indeed, the clause in 21:5 connotes precisely the 
same idea in conjunction with allusions to Isa. 43:18-19; 65:17; and 66:22 (see 
on 21:1, 4, and 5). The repetition now in 22:6 thus brings back and emphasizes 
the same ideas of trust in and certainty about God’s future act of new creation. 


2. Vanni. “Liturgical Dialogue,” 356-64. 

3. Wikenhauser, ‘Problem des tausendjihrigen Reiches," 161-64; Roloff, Revelation, 209. 
See Rissi, Furure of the World, 84, and, above all, Vanni, “Liturgical Dialogue,” 356-64, for 
discussion of the various speakers, especially in 22:6-21. Commentators have proposed various 
redactional rearrangements because of the apparent randomness of the the assertions in 22:6-21. For 
an evaluative survey of these views and argument that the section is as it came from the original 
author see I. T. Beckwith. Apocalypse, 781-82. 

4. So Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 177. 

5. So Quispel. Secret Book, 117, Prigent, Apocalypse, 351. 
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In fact, the first clause of 22:6 may be the formal concluding statement to the 
entire New Jerusalem vision, but is probably not just that but also the introduc- 
tion to 22:7-21, which is the formal conclusion for the entire book. 

The connection of the opening words with the following section is evident 
from the echo of Dan. 2:45b Theod.: ‘‘the dream is true (GAn@wov), and the 
interpretation of it is faithful (not1).” In Daniel 2 the clause is the conclusion 
to a prophetic vision about the victorious establishment of God’s kingdom. It 
inspires certainty that the prophetic vision has divine authority and therefore 
that its contents are true and reliable. The allusion to Daniel 2 has the same 
meaning here. 

That Rev. 22:6a echoes Dan. 2:45 is suggested by the directly following 
wording (22:6b), which is clearly drawn from Dan. 2:28-29, 45 (for the validity 
of the allusion see above on 1:1, 19 and 4:1): 


Dan. 2:45 Theod. (for example) Rev. 22:6 

The great God made known to the The Lord God... sent... to show 
king what must come to pass after to his servants what must come to 
these things (6 O£0¢ 6 péyac pass quickly (6 xbptog 6 8806... 
tyvapicev T@ Baoiret & Set yevé- Gnéotettev .. . deigar Toi S0vA0IG 
obo pete TAdtc). adtod & Sei yevéoOar ev tdxyxe1). 


The sentence introduces and concludes the visions in both Daniel 2 and the 
entire Apocalypse. In Revelation the phrase is used four times to introduce and 
conclude major sections, so that it forms the broad outline of the entire book 
(see again on 1:1, 19 and 4:1). 22:6b reproduces the exact wording of 1:1 and 
so should be viewed as the formal conclusion to the whole book and as that 
which shows the reader that Revelation, like Daniel 2, is primarily about the 
establishment of God’s kingdom throughout the earth and the judgment of evil 
world kingdoms (see further pp. 137-41 above). 

I have argued that the Danielic formula in 1:1, 19 and 4:1 not only refers 
to future prophetic events but includes inaugurated fulfillment of the latter-day 
prophecy of Daniel 2. As in Rev. 1:1, so in 22:6 the change from Daniel's “after 
these things” to “quickly” hints at not merely imminence but also inauguration. 

“Spirits” in “the Lord God of the spirits” is an objective genitive so that 
the whole phrase can be paraphrased “the Lord God (ruling) over (or inspiring?) 
the spirits.” “The spirits of the prophets” may refer to a special class of prophets 
(as in 10:7) whose testimony is inspired by the Spirit (taking “‘prophets”’ as an 
objective genitive: “the Spirit inspiring prophets’’). The expression may thus 
refer to OT and NT prophets, especially those through whom God left an 
inscripturated record. So NEB: “The Lord God who inspires the prophets has 
sent his angel to show his servants” (that is, all saints in the churches; sce further 
below). 

Possibly the expression means that these prophets are considered mcrely as 
“prophetic people” (taking “prophets” as a descriplive genitive: ‘prophetic 
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spirits” or “prophetic souls” = prophets). Just as plausibly ‘of the prophets” may 
be a simple genitive of possession. The prophets possess a spirit that receives 
inspiration from God. The mention of John’s “brothers” as “prophets” in 22:9 
without mention of the divine Spirit lends weight to this option, as does the similar 
phrase in 19:10, “the spirit of prophecy (tO nvedpa trig mpoontetac),” where 
‘‘prophecy”’ is best understood as an adjectival genitive (‘‘the prophetic spirit,” 
though see further below). Furthermore, it would seem strange to refer to the Holy 
Spirit in the plural here in 22:6, though the plural does occur for the Holy Spirit 
three times earlier in the book (‘‘the seven Spirits” in 1:4; 4:5; and 5:6). 

While ‘‘the spirits of the prophets” could be the human spirits of only 
those holding prophetic office, it is possible that the human spirit of all Chris- 
tians, as prophetic people generally, is the thought. If the latter is the case, not 
just those holding prophetic office but all believers are fellow “‘servants” in that 
they, too, have prophetic roles. That “prophets’’ may thus not refer to a specific 
office is suggested by v 9, where “‘those keeping the words of this book” appears 
to be a further description of “your brothers the prophets” (as reflected explicitly 
in UtA Prim; see on 22:9). Furthermore, we reached the same conclusion about 
“the spirit of prophecy” in 19:10 (see also on 11:3, 6-7, 10). 

But since ‘the Lord God of the spirits of the prophets’’ is bracketed by 
allusions to Daniel 2, it is probable that “prophets” is restricted to a special 
class of officeholders or of persons that God specially commissioned to reveal 
his word to the OT and NT covenant communities. 

Though neither Christ nor John is mentioned, the chain of the book’s 
revelatory communication is from God to Jesus to an angel to John and finally 
to Christians (so 1:1; cf. 22:8). Therefore, 22:6 implies that John held a specific 
prophetic office, which the Dan. 2:28-29, 45 allusion in 1:1, 19; 4:1 confirms. 
It must be admitted that sometimes it may not be clear when “prophet’’ refers 
to a special prophetic class and when it alludes to all Christians (e.g., 11:3). 
Sometimes both could be in mind, though here in 22:6 the focus is on a special 
prophetic group. Here and in 1:1 Christians are called “his [God’s] servants” 
(toig SovAotg abtob). “Servants” throughout the book, and here, are Christians 
in general rather than a limited group of prophets.® The only possible exception 
to this is in 10:7. Though the above analysis has concluded otherwise, the 
Apocalypse’s predominant use of “servants”’ for all Christians could point to 
the above-mentioned possibility that “prophets” in 22:6 is a general term for 
all saints, especially since “fellow servant” (ovvSovA0s) in 22:9 alludes both 
to “your brothers the prophets” and to ‘“‘those who keep the words of the 
prophecy of this book.” Regardless of whether “prophets” refers to a special 
class or to Christians in general, the latter phrase, ‘‘to his servants,’’ clearly 
refers to all Christians, as is evident from 1:3. 

That ‘‘servants” refers to all saints means that the visions in the book have 
been “shown” not only to John but in some sense also to all in the churches, 


6. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 88-97. 
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who are “servants” along with John (see on 1:1). The wording here means not 
that the churches saw the visions in the same manner as John but that they 
experienced the visions vicariously through John’s record of them. This is further 
clarified with the indication that the Lord “sent the angel . . . to testify to you 
[plural: bpiv] these things.” In v 16 some mss. change the angel’s “showing” 
to “teaching” probably to connote the instruction of the churches, which they 
receive by hearing the public reading of the visions (see further below). 

In support of “the spirits of the prophets” referring to those holding special 
prophetic office may be the echo of Num. 27:16 (“‘the Lorp God of spirits”), where it 
refers to God’s replacement of Moses with Joshua, who would become the prophetic 
spokesman for God's people (cf. Num. 27:12-21). There ‘God of spirits” is set in contrast 
to “[God] of all flesh,” an apparent distinction between God’s prophetic leaders and the 
rest of humanity (in this case all Israel). If there is an echo from Numbers here in the 
Apocalypse, it would suggest that “the spirits of the prophets” refers to God’s Spirit 
speaking through the prophets, not the souls or human spirits of prophets. In Numbers 
“God of spirits and of all flesh” is also set in a context in which Moses and Aaron are 
validated respectively as a prophetic leader and a priest in contrast to pretenders and to 
the rest of Israel (Num. 16:22 in the context of Numbers 16). The explicit prophetic 
context of the Danie} 2 allusions in Rev. 22:6 would support this, since that context refers 
to God’s prophetic Spirit giving revelation to the prophet Daniel (as does the context of 
“the spirits of prophets” in 1 Cor. 14:32). Accordingly NEB has ‘‘The Lord God who 
inspires the prophets” in Rev. 22:6. In further support of this, every other positive use 
of xvetuca in the Apocalypse (seventeen occurrences), except perhaps for one (19:10), 
refers to the Holy Spint. 

The phrase “Lord of the spirits” occurs repeatedly (approximately one hundred 
times) in / En. 36-71 as a title for God, though there is never any definition of the title. 
But in J En. 67:8-10 the title refers to God’s sovereignty (in judgment) over the ‘‘spirits” 
of human rulers, and 2 Macc. 3:24 uses the title likewise (‘the One over the spirits and 
over all authority”). Such usage closer to the time of the NT might support a meaning 
for the title that comports better with God as the sovereign over human spirits instead of 
God as ruler of the prophetic ‘‘Spint.” 

Some mss. replace “spirits of the prophets” (nvevpdtav tv npodntdv) with 
“holy prophets” (aytwv npodntav: 0515”! MA), while others substitute ‘“‘spirits and 
prophets” (mvevpatav xo tav xpodntwv: 2030 2377 pc). On the one hand, “spirits of 
the prophets” was considered unusual (in scripture otherwise only in 1 Cor. 14:32) and 
so was changed to the more common phrase “‘holy prophets’’ (Luke 1:70; Acts 3:21; 
2 Pet. 3:2; cf. Eph. 3:5), which was in 051 and MA in Rev. 18:20 (“holy apostles and 
prophets”’). The second variant (“‘spirits and prophets’’) may have arisen unintentionally 
from a copyist glancing back at the “‘and’’ (xe) of the above line (‘Faithful and true’) 
and inserting the “of the” (tav) of the present line. Both variants may also reflect an 
early interpretation that saw ‘“‘spirits of the prophets” as referring to the human spirit of 
prophets and not the Holy Spirit in human prophets. In line with this, various versions 
and fathers have “spirit of the prophets” (see syr £ aeth gig Apr Vig: Arabic also has the 
variant later in the verse). On the other hand, an Armenian version has “Holy Spirit” 
instead of “spirits of the prophets.””7 

Some mss. (0515 211) omit the article 6 (‘“‘the’’) before xvpioc 6 6e6c (‘Lord God’"’), 
which is a secondary assimilation to the anarthrous xvp.oc 6 Gedc in 22:5.8 


7. See Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 623. for the evidence. 
8. So Schmid, Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes Il, 192. 
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After “sent” some mss. insert “me” (%* 1006 1841 pc sy sa) with the resulting 
reading “God . . . sent me his angel.” Perhaps the addition arose from a scribe’s desire 
to clarify, since the three earlier allusions to Dan. 2:28-29, 45 in Rev. 1:1, 19 and 4:1 all 
refer to John as a recipient of the revelation. 

A few mss. (1854 al) omit “to show to his servants” because a scribe’s eye skipped 
from the preceding avtob dein (‘of him to show”) to the following similar odtod & 
dei (“‘of him what must’). Possibly the omission was intentional, since technically the 
revelation was not “‘shown” to Christians in general but only to John (so 1:1; 22:8). 
Some minuscules and the Sahidic change Seiga1 (‘‘to show”’) to &SaEar (“to teach’), 
possibly unintentionally due to similarity of sound or sight, but more probably intention- 
ally: it made more sense that the book’s revelation would be “taught” to the readers 
instead of “shown” to them.? 


7 Included in the things “that must come to pass quickly”’ is Christ’s 
own coming. This refers to his final appearance but includes his earlier comings 
throughout the church’s existence, all of which are imminent for every genera- 
tion of the church. The translation of épyouai by “I am coming” (so NASB) 
allows for this inaugurated understanding, and the context of the repeated dec- 
larations of Christ’s comings in chs. 1-3 points to this conclusion (see on 1:7; 
2:5, 16; 3:3, 11), as does our analysis of the inaugurated use of the Dan. 2:28-29, 
45 allusion in 1:1, 19 and 4:1. Therefore, Christ’s coming is a series of comings 
in blessing and judgment and will be consummated by a climactic coming in 
final blessing and condemnation.!° Nevertheless, the greater focus here at the 
end of the book is likely on the consummate coming. 

Those who ‘keep the words of the prophecy of this book” will receive a 
“blessing,” a promised repeated from 1:3. The goal of the book is that God’s 
true people would obey its revelation and be blessed with salvation. ““The words 
of the prophecy of this book” is a summary of the description of the Apocalypse’s 
content in vv 6-7a. Consequently, vv 6-7a and v 7b both refer to the book’s 
content and form a bracket around the word “blessed” to underscore it as the 
book’s goal. The blessing is the bestowal of salvation itself, as evident from the 
use of paxdpiog (“blessed”’) in 14:13; 16:15; 19:9; 20:6, and 22:14.1! 


THE SECOND EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS (22:8-10) 


8 John implicitly identifies himself as a witness to the book’s revelation: “I, 
John, am the one hearing and seeing.”” He makes explicit his identification as a 
prophetic witness in v 18. He is in a long line of prophets who witnessed to 
Israel about God’s covenantal stipulations, Israel’s disobedience to those stipu- 
lations, and the consequent impending judgment, especially for idolatry (e.g., 


9. For ms. evidence see Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse I, 624. 


10. Likewise also Lenski, Revelation, 660. 
11. Corsini (Apocalypse, 417-18) identifies “this book” of vv 7, 9-10 as the OT canon, but 


the parallels between 22:7, 9 and 1:3 demonstrate that the phrase refers to John’s own Apocalypse. 
In confirmation of this, “this book” in 22:18-19 likely also refers to the Apocalypse. 
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2 Kgs. 17:7-23; 2 Chron. 24:18-19; Neh. 9:26-27a). The notion of ‘seeing and 
hearing” is the basis for a legal witness, as in 1 John 1:1-2: “what we have 
heard, what we have seen with our eyes, . . . we teslify”’ (for the legal sense of 
“testify” see on Rev. 2:16, 18, 20). 

As with the OT prophets, so now John’s witness is also directed to the 
covenant community. The believing remnant will be blessed for their obedience, 
but the rest will be judged for their disobedience. The formula “‘he who has an ear, 
let him hear” at the conclusion of each of the seven letters in chs. 2 and 3 has shown 
that the dual purpose of blessing and judgment in John’s prophetic ministry was 
based on the same purpose of the prophets’ and Jesus’ ministry (see on 2:7). 

As in 19:10, so again John begins to worship the angel who communicated 
Christ’s revelation to him. 

9 And, again as in 19:10, the angel responds by forbidding John to 
worship him because he also is, like John, the prophets, and the rest of those 
who obey God, merely a servant of God. Instead, the angel exhorts John to 
“worship God.” The revelation does not originate from the angel but from God. 
God alone is to be worshiped, since the revelation originates from him and not 
from the angel. 

John may have mistaken the angel for the divine, heavenly Christ of 1:13ff. 
and 10:1ff., who does deserve worship. Whatever the motive, the angel’s pro- 
hibition is intended as a warning to Christians, not merely against worship of 
angels in particular, but against any form of idolatry, which was a problem in 
the churches of Asia Minor (e.g., see on 2:14-15, 20-21; 9:20).!2 Since this is 
the second time that John repeats the sin of substituting a false object of worship 
for the true, v 10 underscores the subtle problem for even faithful Christians. 
Perhaps we should not criticize John too much for this, since when a messenger 
of God powerfully preaches the word of Christ, “we are prone to give him 
reverence beyond his due” (cf. 1 Cor. 3:5; Acts 14:7-18).!3 

The phrase “your brothers the prophets” is followed directly by “‘and 
those who keep the words of this book,”’ which could refer to all Christians in 
distinction to those holding a prophetic office. Or, just as possibly, the second 
phrase might further define the prophets (see on 22:6). That “prophets” refers 
to all the righteous could be suggested by the angel’s self-identification as 
“fellow servant” occurs with “brothers” also in 6:11, there referring to all saints 
(see on 6:9-11).!4 Additionally, “servants” in 1:1 and 22:6 already have been 
understood as all Christians (see on 22:6). 

Following the pattern of 19:10, “your brothers the prophets and those who 
keep the words of this book”’ is likely another way of saying ‘your brothers 
who hold the testimony of Jesus.”’!5 To believe and obey the words of John’s 


12. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 283. 

13. Hailey, Revelation, 427. 

14. So also Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 95. 
15. So Prigent, Apocalypse, 352. 
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prophecy is equivalent to holding the testimony of Jesus. The witness was first 
borne by Jesus, transmitted by John to believers through a heavenly messenger, 
and their affirmation and obedience to this revelation is the witness they bear 
(see further on 19:10). 

Indeed, the reward of blessing mentioned in v 7 is penultimate. The 
ultimate goal of the book’s revelation is that it would inspire worship of God. 

Though Satake sees some distinction between ‘‘prophets” and ‘‘those keeping the 
commandments,”’ he still sees the former standing ‘in one rank with remaining church 
members.’”!6 

mounons (‘you do”) has been added after Spa pn (‘see not’’) in some textual 
witnesses to clarify the shorter, awkward expression, as also in 19:10 (so 1006 184] pc 
latt; for the idiomatic rendering of the shorter phrase as “Don’t!” see on 19:10). The 
phrase ‘‘of the prophecy” (tng xpoonteiac) is added in some textual witnesses after “the 
words” under the influence of the fuller parallel in 22:7 (so 2020 a vg‘! (Tyc]). 

In the phrase “of your brothers the prophets and of those keeping the words of 
this book” a number of later mss. (114 Prim) omit the intervening ‘“‘and” (xa1t) and read 
“of your brothers the prophets who keep the words of this book.” The variant is secondary, 
since all other mss., including earlier and better witnesses (e.g., & AC 2053 2062 2344), 
preserve the “and.” Could the altered reading possibly indicate an interpretation that the 
prophets are not necessarily a special class but all Christians, especially since 22:7 
addresses all Christians with similar words, ‘‘blessed is the one keeping the words of the 
prophecy of this book” (see further on 11:3, 6-7, 10; 19:10)? 

Mulholland argues that Christ is the angel in 22:8-9,!7 but his attempts to explain 
why Christ does not accept worship are unconvincing, especially in the light of 22:13, 
where Christ applies divine titles to himself, and 22:21, where John calls Jesus “Lord.” 

10 The angel commands John not to “seal up the words of the prophecy”’ 
so that God will be worshiped. If the revelation is sealed, the churches will not 
know its contents and will not be able to respond to its contents in obedience 
and worship (so 22:7, 9). Therefore, John is to write down the revelation and 
send it to be read to the churches in Asia Minor (cf. 22:18-19 and, more explicitly, 
1:11, 19; 2:1ff.). This command is the opposite of the command to “seal what 
the seven thunders have spoken” in 10:4. 

The command ‘do not seal up” implies that the recording of the vision 
is just as much under the aegis of divine authority as the revelation of the vision 
was, as also suggested by commands to write down the vision or parts of it 
(1:10-11, 19; 2:1ff.; 19:9; 21:5; cf. 22:6 with 22:10). 22:18-19 also bears this 
out. John’s prophetic commission is on a par with the commission of OT prophets 
(see further on 1:9-10; 4:1-2; 17:1-3; 21:9-10). 

The prohibition of sealing “the words of the prophecy”’ is linked to the 
command to Daniel at the conclusion of his prophecy: “‘close the words and 
seal up the book until the time of the end” (Dan. 12:4 Theod.; so also 12:9; 
8:26; cf. LXX). Daniel prophesied about a final tribulation for God’s people, 
the consummate defeat of wicked kingdoms and the eternal establishment of 
God’s kingdom. But Daniel neither understood precisely how these events 


16. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 62-63, 95, 105. 
17. Mulholland, Revelation, 334. 
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would transpire nor when in history the final end would occur and the prophe- 
cies would at last be fulfilled (Dan. 8:27; 12:8-9), though he was assured that 
the end had not yet come (Dan. 12:13). Therefore, the sealing of Daniel’s book 
meant that its prophecies would be neither fully understood nor fulfilled until 
the end. 

What Daniel prophesied can now be understood because the prophecies 
have begun to be fulfilled and the latter days have begun. That “the words of 
the prophecy” are not sealed means that now, at last, the OT end-time prophecies, 
especially Daniel’s, have begun to be fulfilled and, in the light of that fulfillment, 
can now be understood better. It thus indicates not only the beginning of fulfill- 
ment, but also the revelation of greater insight into the prophecies, which was 
kept from OT saints (so likewise Eph. 3:4-5). In particular, Chnist’s death, 
resurrection, and reign over history and the saint’s tribulation are where fulfill- 
ment of OT prophecies begins. Through Christ’s initial fulfillment and teaching, 
Saints can have greater insight into OT prophecy and better obey God’s word 
for their generation. 

This conclusion about the meaning of unsealing in 22:10 is supported by 
the earlier analysis of Christ’s removal of the seals from the book in ch. 5, where 
the same conclusion was reached. Of course, the books in chs. 5 and 22 are not 
precisely identical, but both contain to a significant degree material pertaining 
to OT prophecies (for the “book” in ch. 5 see on 5:1-2, 4). 

The clause introduced by yap (‘because’) gives the formal reason for 
the preceding command. The prophecy is not to be sealed ‘‘because the time 
is near.” As in 1:3, this ground clause follows and further explains an allusion 
to Dan. 2:28-29, 45 (1:1; 22:6). It is directly appended to an additional Daniel 
allusion (Dan. 12:9), as also in 1:3b (which might also allude to Dan. 7:22). 
The causal clause in 1:3 pointed not just to future, imminent events but also 
to incipient fulfillment of OT prophecy. In the same way, the Germans defend- 
ing France on D-Day could have said, ‘‘the Allies are near,” though the Allied 
forces had actually just begun to land on German-occupied territory. The 
conclusion reached about the ground clause in 1:3 is applicable to the one here 
in 22:10: the prophecies sealed up by Daniel have begun to be fulfilled, 
continue to be fulfilled in the present, and will do so until their consummation 
in the future. 

The main point in vv 8-10 is ‘‘worship God,” to be motivated by God's 
gracious revelation to John of the prophetic meaning of Christ’s death and 
resurrection for the present lives of Christians and for the future.!8 


18. Caird, Revelation, on 22:6-21, has valuable comments on inaugurated eschatology but 


overemphasizes it and does not notice the futuristic, consummative tone of the segment (e.g., see 
his comments on 22:15). 
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THE THIRD EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS (22:11-12) 


11 Again the angel appeals to the conclusion of Daniel’s prophecy: 


Dan. 12:10 Rev. 22:11 
many will be purged, purified, and let the one doing unrighteousness 
refined, but the wicked will act for “harm’’] continue to do unrigh- 
wickedly, and none of the wicked teousness [or “‘harm’’], and let the 
will understand, but those who have filthy one continue to be filthy, and 
insight will understand (cf. Ezek. let the righteous one continue to be 
3:27) righteous, and let the holy one con- 


tinue to be holy 


Both passages make two declarations about the destiny of the unrighteous and 
two about the destiny of the righteous. Both the righteous and unrighteous will 
continue in their present condition. 

The version in Revelation is more difficult theologically because it is 
presented as an exhortation and not as a mere statement of fact. There is no 
problem with encouraging saints to be holy, but it is theologically problematic 
to consider how an angel could exhort unbelievers to be unholy. Increasing the 
difficulty is that Daniel’s statements are a prophecy and so appear to describe 
a predetermined situation. 

Commentators try to avoid these difficulties in a number of ways. 
(1) Some assert that the expressions are not deterministic because humans have 
free will,!9 and there is always opportunity for anyone to repent until the last 
judgment.29 But such an analysis does not correspond well with the OT prophetic 
background of Rev. 22:11. (2) Wall contends that v 11 “refers to the inviolate 
nature of John’s prophecy such that any response to it, whether obdurate or 
obedient, does not change its message.”’2! But this dilutes the full force of the 
imperatives. John does not say that prophecy will be fulfilled regardless of 
whether or not people are sinful or righteous. Rather, despite the theological 
difficulty, the most straightforward reading of the imperatives is that sinners are 
commanded to continue sinning and the righteous to continue doing nghteous- 
ness. Wall’s view also underemphasizes the OT prophetic background (see 
below). (3) Hendriksen solves the problem by suggesting that v Ila is the “let 
of withdrawal" whereby the wicked are no longer to be exhorted to obey God 
while the “‘let of positive exhortation” is directed to true believers.” But the 


19. Harrington, Revelation, 269. 

20. So, e.g., Caird, Revelation, 284, Beasley-Murtay, Revelation, 338: A. F. Johnson, “Rev- 
elation,” 601. 

21. Wall. Revelation, 265. 

22. Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 251-52. Cf. similarly Bratcher, Translator’s Guide, 
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two sets of statements are both formulated in imperatival form, and their parallel 
placement demands that they be understood in the same imperatival manner.*3 

(4) Mounce suggests that “from the perspective of the Seer the end is so 
close that there is no longer time to alter the character and habits of men.’’24 
This might imply that John’s view was incorrect because, from a retrospective 
historical view, there has been plenty of time for change. But this does not pose 
a theological problem for some commentators (see, e.g., on 22:12 below). 
Nevertheless, Mounce’s words could be construed more plausibly to mean that 
whenever the very last stage of history and the decisive judgment come, it will 
be too late to change.25 More precisely, the final coming of Christ will be so 
swift that there will be no time for change.26 The imminent expectation of 
Christ’s coming for salvation and judgment in v 12 lends support to this view. 

(5) Some propose that the bent of one’s choices forms an unchangeable 
character, so that the imperatives have the sense of ‘“‘be what you always have 
been as you face judgment.”?? However true this may be, it does not adequately 
take into account John’s usc of Dan. 12:9-10 as signaling the beginning of 
fulfillment (see below). 

(6) Both of the commands in v 1] are better undcrstood in view of the 
context of the whole Apocalypse, especially against the OT background of the 
“hearing” formula in the letters (and 13:9) and of the OT “hardening” theme 
from the exodus plague narratives, which stand behind the trumpets and bowls. 
The situation that the exhortations of 22:11 address is not unique to a last stage 
of history but is one that has already occurred repeatedly in the OT and in the 
ministry of Jesus and is present again in the churches of Asia Minor as John 
wiites. 

We have seen that the repeated “the who has an ear, let him hear” is based 
on the exhortation to idolatrous Israel in Isa. 6:9-10 and on Jesus’ similar use 
of that OT text (e.g., Matt. 13:9-17, 43). In these passages unbelievers are 
exhorted not to “hear,” while believers are called on to “‘hear’’ and obey God's 
word. The reason for the problematic dual exhortations from Isaiah and Jesus 
is that the majority of the covenant community had become apostate and insen- 
Sitive to the prophetic word. To such communities God sent prophets whose 
words increased the blindness of the apostate but served to shock the elect 
remnant out of the spiritual torpor characteristic of the majority. The impious 
were even exhorted not to understand, as a punishment for their apostasy and 
idol worship (accordingly idolatrous Israel is commanded to keep worshiping 
idols in Jer. 44:25 and Ezek. 20:39). In this respect, Rev. 22:11 may echo Ezek. 
3:27, which is a development of thc obduracy theme from Isaiah 6: “He who 


23. Sec like criticism in Mounce. Revelation, 392. 

24. Ibid., 392-93. 

25. Similarly Swete. Apocalypse, 305, Kiddle, Revelation, 451-52; Ladd, Revelation, 292: 
Wilcock, / Suw Heaven Opened, 216, and other commentators. 

26. Morns, Revelation 259. 

27. E.g.. McDowell, Meaning and Message, 220. 
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hears, let him hear, and he who disobeys, let him disobey, because they are a 
rebellious house” (cf. Isa. 29.9-10; Rom. 1:24-26); in fact, only six verses later 
in Rev. 22:17 the one doing righteousness and holiness is also referred to as 
“the one hearing,” followed by an imperative. 

The church, the present Israel of God (cf. Gal. 6:16), has become as 
spiritually lethargic as Israel of old, and God likewise reveals his double-edged 
word to them (for full discussion of the Isaiah background sec on 2:7). Com- 
mands to be aroused from spiritual lethargy and to be nghteous are addressed 
to the remnant as a blessing in 22:11, and commands to do further evil come to 
the godless, which is a punishment for their apostasy; accordingly one Armenian 
version has ‘‘and he that is about to be filthy, let him be made filthy, and he that 
is about to be made righteous, let him be made nghteous, and he that is about 
to be holy, let him be made holy.’’?8 The revelatory plagues of trumpets and 
bowls have the same twofold effect, especially with respect to hardening of the 
wicked (for fuller discussion of the Exodus background see pp. 465-67 above). 

But, as noted above, Rev. 22:11 makes explicit allusion to Dan. 12:10, 
following on the heels of the allusion to Dan. 12:4, 9 in 22:10. How does the 
Daniel allusion contribute to the theological background of dual exhortations in 
Rev. 22:11? The Daniel text predicts that during the latter days false members 
of the covenant community will not understand the dawning fulfillment of 
prophecy (alluded to in Rev. 22:10) and consequently will continue to disobey 
God’s laws, whereas the godly will have insight and discern the beginning of 
the fulfillment of prophecy occurring around them. They will respond by obeying 
God’s word. The change from prediction in Daniel to imperatives in Rev. 22:11 
expresses awareness that Daniel’s prophecy is beginning to be fulfilled in John’s 
own time and that genuine believers should discern this revelation and respond 
positively to it.2 This tone of inauguration fits nicely with 22:10 and the repeated 
exhortations in the letters to the readers to “hear with the ears.” 

Consequently, the revelation about OT fulfillment in v 10 is the basis of 
and inspires the dual response of v 11, following the prophetic pattern of Dan. 
12:9 and 12:10. These events are determined or “‘predestined” to occur, since 
they are prophesied and are not merely described as future possibilities (2 Bar. 
27:15-29:3 understands Dan. 12:10 likewise [see esp. 27:15-28:1; 29:1-2]; cf. 
4 Ezra 14:16-17). Though this conclusion is theologically difficult, it correlates 
admirably with the prophetic nature of Daniel and with the notion that each 
person’s identification with Christ or the beast has been determined by whether 
that person’s “name has been written in the book of life of the Lamb” (see on 
3:5; 13:8; 17:8; 20:12. 15; 21:27).%9 

In the MT and Theod. there is no formal grammatical link between Dan. 12:9 and 


28, See Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse II. 632. _ 
29. Gill (Revelation, 382) and Seiss (Apocalypse, 517-18) conclude similarly, though the 
latter sees no allusion to Daniel and both project vv 10-11 to the time directly preceding Chnst’s 
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12:10; the verses are set formally next to one another as two independent statements. 
The LXX, on the other hand, transforms them into one thought by a temporal connector, 
“until” (Ews Gv), with the resulting thought being that Daniel's prophecy is “sealed until” 
the wicked act wickedly and the righteous have insight. This heightcns the idea that 
John’s allusion to Dan. 12:9 followed by the temporal phrase ‘‘the time is near’’ and 
concluded with an allusion to Dan. 12:10 indicates that the fulfillment of Daniel’s 
prophecy is at hand?! and probably inaugurated. Note the similar pattern in 4 Ezra 
14:13-17: (1) imperatives addressed to the wise, (2) prediction that evi] and falsehood 
will increase (cf. Dan. 12:10), and (3) affirmation that this prophecy is both inaugurated 
and imminent (in v 17 note the parallelism of ‘‘near at hand” and “‘already’’). 

Some mss. have omitted the entire phrase “and (xa{) let the one who is filthy 
continue to be filthy” because a copyist’s eye skipped from the first xai to the one 
preceding “the one who is righteous” (so A 2030 2050 2062™' pc). 

It is difficult to know whether cd1xéo has the idea of “do unrighteousness, wrong, 
injustice” or “injure, harm.” Dan. 12:7-10 includes both ideas, referring to the sinful as 
those who also persecute the godly (see also Dan. 11:32-35). The nuance of ‘‘do injustice” 
is further suggested by the conclusion of Dan. 12:4 LXX, which has, in place of the MT’s 
“knowledge will increase,” ‘‘the earth should be filled with unrighteousness [or “‘injus- 
tice,” d&Sixiac).” Whereas in Rev. 22:1] the following parallel of ‘filthy, defiled” 
(purapdc, etc.) and the antonyms “righteous” and “holy” support only the notion of 
“unrighteousness,” the majority of the other uses of &d:xéo in the Apocalypse clearly 
mean ‘‘do harm” in reference to punishment of the ungodly (2:11; 7:2; 9:4, 10, 19) or 
persecution of saints (11:Sa, b). The translation “‘do injustice” is best, since it could 
include ideas of both unrighteousness and unjust persecution. And of course persecution 
is a major theme of the entire book (e.g., 1:9; 2:9-10, 13; 6:9-11,; 20:4). The noun punapdc 
and the cognate verb may have the same dual connotation. 

12a_A further basis for the exhortation of v 11 is the repeated mention 
of Christ’s coming in v 12. This coming is a part of the revelation mentioned 
in v 10. In chs. 1-3 Christ’s ‘‘coming” refers either to comings before the end 
of history or his final coming to conclude history (see the comments on 1:7; 
2:5, 16; 3:3, 11). The saying “I am coming quickly” refers to the climactic 
coming. “Quickly” (tay) connotes the imminence of the coming. We have 
already seen that the use of tayvc in the formulaic allusion to Dan. 2:28-29, 45 
indicates fulfillment in the near future, together with an idea of incipient fulfill- 
ment (see on 1:1). 

But, as in 22:7, the focus here is on Christ’s future coming, since it is at 
that time that he will “reward”’ the faithful and “render to each just as his works 
deserve.” A future reference is also supported by the fact that the only other use 
of “reward” (116@6c) in the book (in 11:18) refers to the recompense at the end 
of the age. This will be the time of Christ’s final redemption of his people and 
of the last judgment. There could still be an inaugurated aspect in mind, since 
Christ grants heavenly rewards to his people already when each of them dies 
(e.g., 6:9-11; 14:13) and judges the unrighteous already throughout the age (e.g., 
2:22-23). Nevertheless, the focus is on Christ’s final coming. 

Some commentators construe v 12 to be affirming that Christ’s last coming 
was expected as a promise to be fulfilled within the lifetime of John and his 


31. So Farrer, Revelation, 225; Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 337-38. 


readers, and thus promises what did not occur}? But a possibly simple and 
legitimate solution to this problem is that tay in 22:12, as well as in 22:20 and 
possibly 22:7, suggests the suddenness of Christ’s last appearing whenever it 
occurs, not definite imminence. This is supported by 16:15 (‘J am coming like 
a thief. Blessed is the one who stays awake”), as well as the similar 2:16; 3:3, 
11, though not all of these verses have tay (see the fuller discussion on the 
nature of the “coming” at 2:5, 16; 3:3, 11). The Ethiopic version of 22:7 has 
“I come quickly as a thief,’ which shows a possibly early identification of this 
passage with the thief metaphor of 16:15.33 

The theme of unexpected, quick execution of judgment in the end time 
occurs already in the OT (see Isa. 47:11 and Mal. 3:1; cf. Jer. 6:26). Perhaps 
both “nearness” and a swift, ‘‘unexpected” appearance are included, the latter 
with respect to the possibility that Jesus could come at any time, as in Matt. 
24:36-25:13 (cf. Acts 1:7; 1 Thess. 1:9-10; 2 Tim. 4:8; Tit. 2:13). Since he will 
come in a quick, unexpected way, the time of that coming is always potentially 
“near.” The standard NT lexicon prefers the nuance of “quickly” or ‘‘without 
delay” for taytg in 22:7, 12, 20, but admits that this idea is hard to distinguish 
from temporal nearness, here as elsewhere in the NT, the LXX, and early 
Christian literature.34 This conclusion is all the more attractive in view of 16:15 
together with texts affirming the impossibility of knowing the time of Christ’s 
coming (Matt. 24:36; Acts 1:7), yet expressing the need for alertness about it 
(Matt. 24:36, 42, 44; 25:13; Luke 12:35-40; for additional support see on Rev. 
22:14 with respect to the garment imagery). In this light, the conclusion cannot 
be drawn that John was dogmatically predicting that Christ would return in his 
own generation, since only the Father had such knowledge. 

But, if this solution proves implausible, there are still other ways in which 
the saying can be understood that could add further clarity to the idea of 
“nearness” in the above analysis. For example, if temporal nearness is in mind, 
then the focus may be on “‘nearness” with respect to the next major event to 
occur in the redemptive-historical program of God. After Christ’s death, resur- 
rection, and Pentecost, the next significant event in God’s salvation scheme is 
the final coming of Christ when reward and punishment are meted out. Scripture 
speaks of no other major event between Pentecost and Christ’s last coming.*® 
Whether this event would occur in one year or 5,000 years, it could still be 
referred to as ‘‘near,” since it is the major next event to occur in the decretive 
order of God’s redemptive plan (see on 12:12b and below for further discussion). 
2 Pet. 3:8-13 holds the following themes in tension with one another: (1) No 
matter how long the duration of time until the end, it is not long to God, since 
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‘ta thousand years [is] as one day.” (2) Though the time may seem long in human 
terms, ‘“‘the Lord is not slow about his promise . . . [and] the Lord will come 
like a thief.’ (3) Christian expectation of the end and obedience even have a 
way of “hastening the coming of the day of God.” The same notions are likely 


inherent here in Rev. 22:12. 

But the attempt to substantiate that ‘‘nearness” refers to the next major event in 
redemptive history by contending that because té&oow (‘‘arrange,” ‘‘establish an order’) 
is the etymological root of taxuc, taytc therefore suggests not ‘‘quickness” but what is 
next in the decretive order of history36 is misguided because such an etymological link 
is speculative and because it commits the “root fallacy,” not depending on the word’s 
typical NT or Koine usage elsewhere. 

Perhaps another idea to consider is that John was transported in spirit forward to 
the time right before the end, so that he could say from that perspective “the ume is 
near,” and Christ could say to him ‘“‘Behold, I am coming quickly.”37 While all this is 
possible, would John’s audience have perceived the distinction in perspective?38 

12b Jesus’ second assertion in v 12 is an allusion to Isa. 40:10 and 62:11: 


Isa. 40:10 LXX Rev. 22:12 
“Behold, the Lorp comes with “Behold, I come quickly, and my 
strength. . . . Behold, his reward is reward is with me to render to each 
with him, and the work before as his work is.” 


him.” Isa. 62:11 LXX is virtually 
identical. Cf. Wis. 5:15-16. 


What is prophesied of the Lord in Isaiah is now prophesied by Jesus to 
be fulfilled in himself, another of the many affirmations of Jesus’ deity found 
in the Apocalypse.39 “‘Reward”’ does not allude to anything that Israel deserves 
for her obedience or that God owes to the nation, as is clear from Isa. 40:14 
(Alexandrinus): ‘‘Or who has first given to him, and it will be recompensed to 
him again?” (and further confirmed from the combined quotation of Isa. 40:13- 
14 and Job 41:11 in Rom. 11:34-35). The last clause in Isaiah conceming ‘“‘the 
work” defines “reward” further and refers to God’s work of bestowing blessings 
of salvation to his faithful people, though judgment of the unfaithful is probably 
implicit. That “reward” and “work” focus on salvation is apparent in that Isa. 
40:10 gives the content of the “good news” announced (edayyeAitw, twice) in 
40:9 and the result of God’s forgiveness of “‘iniquities” (40:2). Similarly, “re- 
ward” and “work” in Isa. 62:11 are further descriptions of the announcement 
to Israel that “your salvation comeares.”’ John’s association of the act of reward- 
ing with Christ was possibly facilitated by the LXX of Isa. 62:11, which renders 
the MT’s “salvation” with “savior”: “behold, the savior has come to you, 


36. So Mulholland, Revelation, 61-62, 337. 
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having his reward” (cf. also the messianic application of Isa. 62:11 in Matt. 
21:5).40 That the focus of “reward” is on salvation is confirmed from Rev. 
11:18b, where 111086c refers only to the “reward” that God gives to all his people 
at the end of time.4! 

In Revelation, however, Isaiah’s wording has been interpreted to refer to 
the works of righteousness and unrighteousness for which people are either 
blessed or judged, which may be implied in Isaiah. One later Jewish interpreta- 
tion of Isa. 40:10 understood it as referring only to future salvation (Midr. Rab. 
Deut. 1.23), and others similarly viewed it only as a messianic reward for the 
righteous (Janna debe Eliyyahu, Rabbah, p. 117; Tanna debe Eliyvahu, Zuta, 
p. 180), whereas still another Jewish writer viewed Isa. 40:10 as referring to 
both reward and judgment (Janchuma Gen., Parashah 2.12). 

It is possible that this last clause in Rev. 22:12 could refer to God’s work 
as it does in Isaiah: ‘‘to render to each as God’s work is.’’ But human works are 
more likely in view, since “‘give’ together with ‘‘work” occurs in Rev. 2:23 
with reference to judgment of human works, and similar phraseology is used 
repeatedly in the OT to indicate the same thing (see on 2:23). Likewise, some 
witnesses to the LXX of Isa. 40:10 (88 L™ cII 403 v 407 770) identify the 
“‘work”’ as the ‘‘work of each” (Epyov €x&otod) person in Israel, for which there 
will be recompense. The Targum of Isa. 62:11 follows suit: “behold, the reward 
of those who perform his Memra [word] is with him, all those whose deeds are 
disclosed before him.”’ Similarly, 2 Clement 34:3 cites Isa. 40:10a (“behold the 
Lorp and his reward before his face’’) and then adds “‘to give to each according 
to his works,” which is either an alteration of Isa. 40:10 based on the LXX and 
targumic traditions, or is based on Rev. 22:12 itself (though it could have been 
added from Prov. 24:12 and other parallel OT texts [for which see above on 
2:23]).42 The promise in Isa. 62:11, like the promise in Rev. 22:12, is supple- 
mented with the image of ‘‘going through gates” of a city (cf. Isa. 62:10 with 
Rev. 22:14). 

Does this mean that it is on the basis of good works that a person will be 
redeemed or justified? First, we saw above that the “reward” and “work” in 
Isa. 40:10 and 62:11 focus on salvation. Second, it must be remembered that 
according to the gospel “good works” apart from Christ can save no one, since 
perfection is required for acceptance before God (Matt. 5:48; | Pet. 1:16; cf. 
Lev. 19:2). 

Third, in the context of the Apocalypse “salvation by works”’ is unlikely 
because 5:9-10 says that Christ is the only one “worthy” to be accepted before 
God and that he “‘was slain and he redeemed by his blood” people from their 
sins, so that they also could be considered worthy subjects. Indeed, this idea is 
not far away in 22:12, since the idea connoted by “those who wash their robes” 
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in 22:14 goes back to 7:14, “they washed their robes and made them white 
through the blood of the Lamb.” On the other hand, at the final judgment 
“works” are considered a necessary condition for salvation. But how? Works 
demonstrate that a person has already met the ultimate, causal, necessary con- 
dition for salvation, which is redemptive justification from sin by Christ’s death 
(so also Eph. 2:6-10).43 At the last judgment such people “washed by Jesus’ 
blood” will find their names “written in the book of life of the Lamb” and will 
be able to enter the salvific gates of the heavenly city (cf. Rev. 21:27 with 22:14 
and 20:15). 

The main point of 22:11-12 is the exhortation in v 11, which is grounded 
in and inspired by the revelatory information in vv 10 and 12. The unexpected 
time of Christ’s coming should motivate his genuine people to live godly lives 
in expectation (cf. 2 Pet. 3:11-14). On the other hand, the ungodly are not spurred 
to repentance but only to further obduracy in the face of this revelation about 
Christ’s coming. 

In addition to Isa. 40:10 and 62:11, Rev. 22:12 might also echo Matt. 16:27: ‘For 


the Son of man is about to come . . . , and at that time he will give to each according to 
his deeds.”“4 


THE FOURTH EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS (22:13-17) 


13. The Apocalypse has already called God “the Alpha and the Omega’”’ (1:8; 
21:6) and “the Beginning and the End” (21:6), and Christ has been called “‘the 
First and the Last” (1:17; 2:8). Now all these titles, which are used in the OT 
of God, are combined and applied to Christ to highlight his deity. The titles 
figuratively connote the totality of polarity: Christ’s presence at and sovereignty 
over the beginning of creation and over the end of creation are boldly stated in 
order to indicate that he is also present at and sovereign over all events in 
between. The emphasis of the bipolar names here at the end of the book is to 
underscore Christ’s divine ability to conclude history at his coming. 


For expanded discussion of the OT background and figurative and theological 
significance of the titles in 22:13, see on 1:4, 8, 17; 2:8. 


14 Verse 13’s reminder of Christ’s omnipresence and omnipotence 
throughout history inspires confidence in him as a faithful rewarder and just 
judge. This, with the fact of his sovereign presence with his people until history’s 
end, provides ample grounds for his people’s continued perseverance in the 
midst of earthly trials. It is this thought that leads to the implicit exhortation to 
persevere in this verse. 

The saints’ salvific perseverance is depicted with the image of believers 
washing their own robes. The metaphor is developed from 7:14, which has 
conveyed the notion of Christians’ steadfastness through tribulation by portray- 


43. Following P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 237-38. 
44, See Vos, Synoptic Traditions, 174-78. 
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ing them as having “washed their robes” and “made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” The Ethiopic and Vulgate translations of 22:14 explicitly identify 
the verse with 7:14 by adding ‘‘in the blood of the Lamb” after “those washing 
their garments”’ (for further analysis of the overall image and its OT background 
see on 7:14).45 It is not the saints’ worthiness that makes them fit for the heavenly 
city. It is rather Christ’s worthiness that qualified him to suffer the penalty for 
their sins, so that they would not be cast outside the city and suffer in the ‘‘lake 
of fire’ (cf. 20:15).46 In this light, their clean “robes” symbolize the saints’ 
vindicated standing before God and, possibly, their consequent righteous deeds, 
which are spoken of in the introduction to the fourth blessing in 19:7-8:47 “His 
bride has made herself ready”’ in that divine ability “was given to her to clothe 
herself in fine linen, bright and clean: for the linen is the righteous acts of the 
saints” (see on 19:7-9),. 

Persevering includes the idea of an enduring hope for Christ’s final ap- 
pearing despite trials. The direct link in 16:15 between Christ’s statement ‘“‘I am 
coming as a thief’’ and the conditional pronouncement of a “blessing” on ‘‘the 
one who watches and keeps his garments” suggests this idea, since the same 
link is found here with respect to the “quickness” of the coming (cf. 22:7, 12, 
20; Luke 12:35, 39-40).*8 

The Apocalypse’s fifth blessing has said that “the second death has no 
authority over (é£ovcia éni)” genuine Christians (20:6). Now the seventh and 
final blessing restates the fifth positively: the saints “have authority over 
(gEovoia éni) the tree of life.” They are given “‘power over”’ the tree to use it 
for their redemptive benefit.49 

The reward for such enduring faith is being “blessed,” which is explained 
as the saints’ reception of authority to partake of “the tree of life” and to enter 
“by the gates into the city.” This is essentially the same as the blessing received 
by those washing their garments in 7:14-17, as the expansion of this blessing 
with the metaphor of water in 22:17 shows. The image connotes the blessing of 
salvation, especially as it has been pictured in the vision of the new Jerusalem, 
where the images of city, gates, and “tree of life’ are central (for the precise 
meaning of the three images sec on the relevant verses in 21:1—22:5). 

The language of a tree of life and open gates picks up on the Isaiah 60 and 
Genesis 3 imagery of Rev. 21:24-22:3, where the worshiping nations file through 
the opened gates of the holy city and have access to the “tree of life,” in contrast 
to the unholy, who are not able to enter. Here appeal is made specifically to Isa. 
62:10 LXX (‘‘go through my gates”) possibly together with Isa, 26:2 LXX (‘open 


45. Gill, Revelation, 883. 
46. See further on 5:9, and Ladd, Revelation, 293. 
47. Cf. Kiddle, Revelation, 453. 


48. Cf. Seiss, Apocalypse, 520. 
49. In fact, eEovota éxi has been used of the idea of “power over”’ for effective use in 6:8; 
13:7; and 16:9, where it refers to good or evil beings having the power to torment unbelievers (1. T. 


Beckwith, Apocalypse. 777). 
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the gates; let a people enter that keeps righteousness’’). This clause from Isa. 62:10 
is further explained with salvation metaphors in 62:11, one of which already has 
been alluded to in Rev. 22:12. Intriguingly, Midr, Rab. Deut. 1.23 interprets “your 
salvation comes” in Isa. 62:11 with the picture of ‘‘a tree of life,” a salvific picture 
that also follows the Isa. 62:11 allusion in Rev. 22:12 and is directly linked with 
the Isa. 62:10 allusion in 22:14 (note also “the tree of life’ as a metaphor of 
end-time salvation in Isa. 65:22 LXX). 

Perhaps Ps. 117(118):20 is included in the allusion (“the righteous will 
enter by it (the gate]”’), since v 22 of the same psalm is one of the most used 
messianic prophecies elsewhere in the NT: the rejected stone that became the 
chief cornerstone (cf. also Ps. 100:4). One talmudic tradition cites Ps. 118:20 
(‘This is the gate of the Lorp, [the righteous will enter into it]””) in describing 
“the door of the garden of Eden” (b. Tamid 32b), which is similar Edenic 
imagery to ‘“‘the tree of life.” Test. Levi 18:10-14 has the following parallels 
with Rev. 22:14, which confirms further a Genesis 3 background: (1) a messianic 
figure ‘“‘will open the gates of paradise,” (2) “‘he will give to the saints to eat 
from the tree of life,’’ (3) “‘he will give power to his children,” and (4) “all the 
saints will clothe themselves.” Later Judaism in general identified the gates 
mentioned in the psalm with entrance into future salvation (Mekilta de Rabbi 
Ishmael, Beshallah 7.144ff.) and with separating out the nghteous from the 
wicked, the latter of whom are not allowed through the gates (Midr. Rab. Ruth 
3.3; Midr. Rab. Eccles. 1.1). 

Some see the rewards of v 14 as promised only to a special class of 
Christian martyrs.°° They are, however, an inheritance that all the redeemed can 
expect, since “the tree of life” and “‘entering the gates” of the city already have 
been images representing the secure communion of all the redeemed, and 22:15 
makes it clear that the division of groups in this context is between all wicked 
apostates and all the righteous of the redeemed community.5! 

“Those washing their robes” (oi mAvovtes tic otoAdc adtt@v, & A 1006 1841 
2050 2053 2062 and other minuscule, versional, and patristic witnesses) is taken as ‘those 
doing his commandments”’ (no.ovvtes tac EvtoAas avtOv) in some textual witnesses (TM 
gig sy'"! bo Tert) because of similarity of either sound>2 or appearance. Perhaps the 
mistake was facilitated by the almost identical wording in 12:17 (tv tnpotvtmv tac 
tvtoAuc tod Geod) and 14:12 (oi tnpotvtes tus EvtoAds tod Geo). Though the vanant 
occurred accidentally, it probably came to be viewed as an early interpretation of what 
it means to ‘wash robes.” 

The future indicative oto (“will be’’) is equivalent in use to a subjunctive since 
it follows {vo and is parallel with the following subjunctive eioéABwoiv.53 Zerwick 
suggests that tva could be causal (“‘because”’),°4 which would make sense, but the typical 


50. E.g., Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, 180; Rist, “Revelation,” 546-49; Caird, Revelation, 285. 

51. Following Beasley-Murtay, Revelation, 340. 

52. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 767. 

53. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 117; cf. Mussies, Morphology, 341; S. Thompson, Apocalypse 
and Semitic Syntax, 27. 

34. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 141. 
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final sense (‘so that”) is preferable because of the following subjunctive and because 
the causal sense is rare in the NT.55 


15 The image in 21:27 of unbelievers barricaded forever outside the city 
is paraphrased here, together with 21:8. All three verses describe the kind of 
people excluded from the city. The list here takes five descriptions from 21:8 
but only one from 21:27, “‘liars,’* with which all three lists are concluded, 
highlighting the counterfeit nature of these people as false Christians. They say 
that they are believers, but their sinful actions betray their confession. They may 
even deny their faith verbally when confronted with persecution (see further on 
21:8, 27). 

This counterfeit tone is stressed in 22:15, which adds that these people 
“love and practice lying.”’ Their characteristic lying about their ultimate com- 
mitment amounts to “love” for duplicity — not duplicity in general, but a desire 
to benefit from both the spiritual advantages of church membership and the 
economic security of participation in the ungodly world. To confess Christ and 
also show loyalty to the idolatrous world is equivalent to “lying.’’ These people 
say one thing, but do another. The paraphrase in the JB comes close to the point: 
“everyone of false speech and false life.” Therefore, this is a reference not 
merely to false teachers and prophets, but to all whose lives have betrayed their 
Christian confession. 

This conclusion finds striking confirmation in Johannine literature, where 
the webddoc (‘‘lie, falsehood”) word-group is used of people whose claim to 
membership in the covenant community is contradicted by either ungodly life- 
style or false doctrine (see on 21:8). 

Another new item in 22:15 not found in the lists in 21:8 and 27 is “dogs.” 
The despicability of the godless is emphasized, since dogs are regarded as 
despised creatures throughout Scripture and are sometimes used metaphonically 
for unbelievers (so Matt. 7:6; Didache 9:5). Dogs, as beasts, are concemed only 
about their physical well-being. The people in 22:15 are “dogs” because they 
have an insatiable craving to preserve their earthly security, which is a mark of 
“the beast” (13:15-18). Similarly, Paul applies the canine metaphor to Jewish 
Christians who profess to be part of the Christian church in Philippi, though 
their idolatrous actions and beliefs show otherwise (Phil. 3:2-3, 18-19). Also 
likened to dogs are professing Christians in the readership of 2 Peter who 
apostatize (2:20-22) by all kinds of corruption, including false teaching (2:1-3, 
13-14, 16) and “having a heart trained in greed . . . having followed the way 
of Balaam, who loved the wages of unrighteousness (2:14-15; likewise Ignatius, 
Eph. 7). It is probably not coincidental that the contrasting metaphor of the 
righteous entering through gates in Rev. 22:14 is taken from Isa. 62:10, the 
targumic version of which associates the gates with “‘prophets’’ who lead in “a 
correct way” and with people “who have removed the impulsive fantasy” (note 
the context of false prophecy in the Deuteronomy allusion in Rev. 22:18-19). 


55. So all the major English versions: cf. also Burton, Syntax, §218. 
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That the canine image describes counterfeits is seen further by noticing 
that the first three descriptions of sinners from 21:8 is replaced by “dogs”’ here 
at the head of the list. This suggests that “dogs” describe further “cowards, 
unfaithful ones, and abominable ones.”’® In the light of all this, there is nothing 
substantial in 22:14-15 to suggest that some of the people outside the cily are 
genuine saints who are misled but invited to enter the gates.*7 

Some say that it makes sense to assert that these hardened sinners are 
outside only if the heavenly city is already in existence in the present age.°* But 
this wrongly reads in a present tense form of ‘‘to be,” since a future tense would 
be expected from the future context of v 14 and from the fact that the parallel 
lists in 21:8 and 27 refer to those who are excluded from the final inheritance 
and consummate form of the city. 

That these reprobate are “‘outside” the ‘‘city”’ indicates that they will have 
no place in the new creation, since the new creation and the city are probably 
synonymous concepts. This “outside’”’ location is ‘‘the lake of fire,” since es- 
sentially the godless people listed in 21:8 are consigned to “the lake of fire.” 
The punishment of being cast outside the garden, which began in Gen. 3:23-24, 
continues for the reprobate into eternity, on an escalated scale. 

The phrase “everyone practicing a lie” in Jer. 8:10 may lie behind the Apocalypse’s 
“everyone loving and practicing a lie.”’ Jeremiah speaks of idolatrous Israetites (Jer. 8:2) 
and equates the lie with “‘apostasy” and “deceit” (8:5), associated with economic motives. 
Similarly, Psalm 101 identifies “those who practice apostasy” (v 3) with those commit- 
ting deceit, lying, and iniquity, who must therefore be excluded from God’s city (vv 7-8): 
“he who practices deceit will not dwell in my house; he who speaks falsehood will not 
be established before me .. . cut off from the city of the Lorn all those who do iniquity.” 

Likewise, ‘‘dogs” is used in the OT of Israelites who violate God’s covenant (Ps. 
59:6, 14). Many hold positions as Israel’s “‘watchmen” and “‘shepherds,”’ but are blind 
and lack understanding, which, as in the Apocalypse, is apparent from their unjust 
economic commitment (Isa. 56:10-11). In Deut. 23:18 “the wages of a dog (xvvdc)”’ are 
equated with ‘‘the hire of a harlot,” referring to Israelites making votive offerings in the 
temple bought with money eamed from cultic prostitution in idol temples, especially in 
the light of 23:17: “none of the daughters of Israel shall be a cult prostitute, nor shall 
any of the sons of Israel be a cult prostitute.’” Deut. 23:19 (cf. LXX) labels such offerings 
as an “abomination” (Bd¢éAvyya) not to be brought into the temple. John’s use of “dog” 
and the description of those excluded from the temple-cily in 21:27 as those ‘doing 
abomination” suggests that Deuteronomy is echoed here in 22:15, especially when it is 
recalled that the parallels in 21:8 and 27 are catalogs of sins associated with idolatry.59 

These OT references to lying and dogs fit well the economic idolatry context of 
the Apocalypse.60 

Stnkingly, Mal. 3:5 also has a sin list like the one in Rev. 22:15 and joins the list 
with the statement that God will be a “quick witness” against such sinners by “sending 


56. Kraft, Offenbarung, 280. 

57. Against Wall, Revelation, 266. 

58. Caird, Revelation, 286; Harrington, Revelation, 270. 

59. Cf. likewise Wall, Revelation, 271. 

60. For “dogs” as a metaphor for that which is despicable and for Gentile unbelievers see 
O. Michel, TDNT II, 1101-4. For xdwv (‘dog’) as a term of reproach see M-M, 366. For rabbinic 
references to Gentiles as ‘‘dogs” see Lane, Mark, 262. 


his angel” (Mal. 3:1), which the Apocalypse will allude to in the directly following verse 
(“I have sent my angel to witness,” Rev. 22:16a). Malachi names “sorcerers .. . adul- 
terers . . . ones swearing falsely in my name” and those committing economic sins by 
“keeping back the wage of the hireling . . . oppressing the widow .. . afflicting orphans 
.. [and] perverting the judgment of the stranger.” For further parallels between Malachi 
3 and Rev. 22:6-21 see below on v 20. The connection suggests further the economic 
nature of the list here in 22:15. Jewish writings associated the vice list of Mal. 3:5 with 
adulterous unfaithfulness (Midr Rab. Num. 9.9; 10.2), deceitful oaths (Yanna debe 
Eliyyahu, Rabbah, p. 132) and false prophecy (Pesikta de Rab Kahana 24.15). 

16 The statement that Jesus sent his angel to testify to John concerning 
the churches reiterates the beginning of the Apocalypse (1:1-2), though here the 
angel testifies, whereas earlier John was the subject. In both places, the object 
of the testimony is not merely part of the book but its entirety. The forensic 
sense of “‘testify” is brought out clearly in 22:18-19, where the penalty for 
disobeying the testimony is stated (for the legal sense of ‘“‘testify’’ see also on 
1:9; 11:3). The threefold repetition of “testify” in 22:16, 18, and 20 emphasizes 
this legal nuance. Also, if Jesus’ sending of his angel is modeled on the language 
of Mal. 3:1 (‘‘I [the Lorp] will send my angel’’), here is yet another suggestion 
of Christ’s divinity. 

Jesus says that he has sent his angel ‘‘to testify to you [plural] these things 
for the churches.” There are a number of ways to understand the “you” and 
“for the churches.” (1) As in 22:6, the revelation of the book is again said to 
be directed, not merely to John, but to a group identified as “the churches,” 
which could be included here in the plural ‘“tyou.” But, if so, v 16a could be 
paraphrased as saying that the angel was “to witness these things to the churches 
[possibly dative of advantage; NEB “‘for the churches’”’; possibly also “‘concern- 
ing (x) the churches” ]. Beasley-Murray may be on the right track in smoothing 
out the awkwardness by saying that the “you” in verse 16 “are probably the 
members of the seven churches, to whom the Revelation is addressed in 1:4 (cf. 
1:11), and the churches for whom the testimony is provided will be the churches 
generally, as in the conclusions of the seven letters (2:7, etc.).’’6! This distinction 
could also be supported by a possible reference to the church universal in 22:21 
(“the grace of the Lord Jesus be with all’’).62 

(2) Or, similarly, “you” followed by “the churches” could reflect the more 
precise pattern of the letters whereby a group in one church is first addressed 
in each letter, and then each letter concludes by affirming that it is also directed 
“to the churches,” that is, the seven churches in Asia Minor. In fact, the church 
of Thyatira is addressed as “‘you” (plural) repeatedly in 2:23-24, followed in 
v 29 by a wider reference to “the churches” (likewise note “all the churches” 
in 2:23).63 Of course, if the seven historical churches in Asia Minor symbolize 
all true churches, as argued earlier in the comments on 1:4 and 11, then Beasley- 
Murray’s idea would still be close to the point being made. That the conclusions 


61. Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 342, apparently following Swete. Apocalypse, 309. 
62. So D. C. Chilton, Days of Vengeance, 578. 
63. Cf. Prigent, Apocalypse, 357. 
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to each of the letters are in mind is apparent from the closely following phrase 
in 22:17: “let the one hearing say,” which is part of an exhortation to the 
churches (likewise each of the letters ends with “the one having an ear, Jet him 
hear what the Spirit says to the churches”). 

(3) Itis also possible that the “you” refers to church authorities or prophets 
(including John or mediators of his message) who have positions of authority 
in relation to the churches, either the seven local churches or the church univer- 
sally considered:® ‘‘to testify these things to you over the churches.’ In the 
light of 1:1 together with 22:16 the chain of revelatory communication would 
be: God-Christ-the angel-John-the prophets mediating John’s message-the 
churches finally receiving the message.®® This means that the “you” is not 
identical to ‘‘the churches” but refers to prophets communicating to the 
churches. The primary linguistic evidence supporting a different identification 
is that the ét indicates that taic éxxAnotaic (‘‘the churches”) is more distant 
from the action described by the infinitive than is the dpiv (“‘you’’).67 

Likewise, the translation “testify these things to you to the churches” 
would indicate a communication to the prophets that was to be given in tum to 
the churches, who would be the final object of the testimony.®8 Another plausible 
translation would be “testify these things to you against the churches,” which 
would have precedent with the possible rendering of én{ in 10:11 as ‘‘prophesy 
against peoples and nations.”’® If so, the message of the book would be cast as 
a prophetic lawsuit against the covenant trespasses of God’s people, according 
to the pattern of the OT prophets. The rendering “‘for the churches” (dative of 
advantage) is also a possibility, which would mean that the prophets communi- 
cated the revelation for the benefit of the churches. 

Alternatively, on the basis of the LXX’s translation of Hebrew ‘al by ént 
in a causal sense (‘“‘because of,”’ ‘‘for the sake of’), it is also viable to understand 
the ért in Rev. 22:16 in the same manner.’° This rendering might underscore 
the notion that the revelation was made because of the urgent problem and threat 
of compromise in the churches. 

To see the “‘you” as prophets as distinct from the following “churches” 
is certainly a plausible analysis, but it is also viable to understand the syntax in 
such a way that the ‘‘you” and “the churches” are identified (see (5) below).7! 


64. E.g., Aune, ‘Prophetic Circle.” 

65. For er as “‘over”’ in the sense of authority cf. possibly 10:11 (“prophesy over’) and see 
BAGD, 287 (II.1.b.a). 

66. See Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 85-86, for evaluation and qualification of Aune’s 
view. 

67. Aune, “Prophetic Circle,” 104. 

68. Cf. Hengstenberg, Revelation Il, 450. 

69. Cf. Kraft, Offenbarung, 281. 

70. Newport, ‘Semitic Influence on the Use of Some Prepositions,” 328; likewise M. Stuart, 
Apocalypse II, 393; Minear, New Earth, 364. 

71. Pace Aune, “Prophetic Circle,” 104. 
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In fact, the change from én to év or the omission of ént altogether in the Greek 
Manuscript tradition’? shows that early scribes and commentators with a good 
knowledge of Greek understood the syntactical combination of “you” followed 
by “‘the churches”’ to be awkward but, nevertheless, referring to the same group. 

(4) Satake sees the én{ clause as a further explanation of ‘‘these things” 
(tadta), with the resulting sense of “I, Jesus, have sent my angel to witness 
conceming these things, namely concerning the churches,” that is, concerning 
the destiny of the churches.73 Though this is possible, éni with the dative never 
appears to have such an appositional meaning in the NT,’4 nor does ént with 
other cases have this idea elsewhere in the Apocalypse (éni appears with the 
dative only here and in 10:11). 

(5) It is also possible and not unnatural to take éni as meaning “in, among”’ 
instead of “for” or ‘‘concerning.” The consequent rendering would be ‘“‘to 
witness these things to you among the churches” or ‘‘to you in the churches.’’75 
Accordingly, “‘you” and ‘‘the churches”’ are identified as the same group. As 
noted above, to clarify the ambiguous syntax, a number of good mss. change 
éxi to év (“‘in,” “‘among”’), while others eliminate the ambiguity by deleting éni 
altogether. Accordingly, the second clause would clarify more precisely where 
the witness among the people occurs. A striking parallel in favor of this is in 
1:4, where John begins to speak ‘‘to the churches” (tig €xxAnoiatc), which he 
immediately defines further as “‘you”’ (dative bpiv): “Grace to you.”’ The dif- 
ferences between this and 22:16a are that the words are reversed in order, ‘‘to 
the churches” is not preceded by éni in 1:4, and “you” occurs as part of a 
nominal clause there, which is stereotypical of the salutations in Paul’s letters. 
These differences are not sufficient to indicate that the two passages are not 
parallel as double references to the church.’6 1:4 is the only other place in the 
Apocalypse where the same combination of words occurs, and_ virtually all 
commentators agree that the epilogue in 22:6-21 is an epistolary closing that 
forms a literary closure with the epistolary introduction in 1:4ff., so that one 
might expect some affinity between them. Indeed, there are several phrases and 
themes from the introduction in ch. 1 that are alluded to and developed here in 
the conclusion (e.g., 22:6-7, 18; see also the introductory comments on 22:6-21). 
This suggests that 22:16a has been influenced by and has the same reference as 


the unique phrasing of 1:4. 


72, Several good mss. change én to év (“‘in, among”’; so A 1006 1841 2329); similarly 0515 
mA Prim and the commentary by Andreas of Caesarea (fifth century, see Schmid, Geschichte des 
griechischen Apokalypse-Textes 1/1, 260) do away with the ambiguity of the original by deleting the 
éni phrase. For additional witnesses for both readings and further variants see Hoskier, Text of the 
Apocalypse II, 637-38. 

73. Satake, Gemeindeordnung, 24. 
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On balance, this fifth option is most viable, in combination with either the 
first or second options. On the other hand, it is quite possible that this initial 
part of v 16 distinguishes prophets from the churches to which they communi- 
cate.”7 , 

For the second time in the conclusion Jesus identifies himself. And, as in 
22:13, the self-ascription combines names attributed to him earlier in the book: 
“I am the root and offspring of David [5:5], the bright morning star [2:28].” 
The titles combine two OT prophecies (Num. 24:17 and Isa. 11:1, 10) concerning 
the messianic king's triumph over his enemies at the end of time. That Jesus 
applies these names to himself in the present shows that he has already begun 
to fulfill these prophecies. This is confirmed by the use of these two prophetic 
names in relation to Jesus’ resurrection in 5:5-7 and 2:27b-28. The point here 
is that the messianic victory has been commenced and will be consummated by 
Jesus. 

It is conceivable that, whereas Isaiah 11 views the Messiah as descending 
from the Davidic line, the wording of Rev. 22:16 is abbreviated and reversed 
(“root and offspring of David’’) to indicate that, in reality, all in the zrue Davidic 
line are descended spiritually from the divine messianic “root” himself, who in 
his incarnated form is also a human descendant of David.?8 The three synony- 
mous christological titles in 22:13 (“First and the Last,” etc.) may show further 
that the thought of Christ’s existence before David is included with the use of 
the fourth pair of bipolar titles.79 

But there is a better analysis of the title. In 5:5 the title was only “root of 
David,” but now “offspring” is added. ‘‘Root and offspring of David” (1) pita 
mal 16 yévocg Aavid) may well be a shorthand paraphrase for the fuller Greek 
clause of Isa, 11:1 (‘‘a rod [Hebrew ‘‘shoot’’] from the root of Jesse and a 
blossom [Hebrew ‘“‘branch’’] from his root” ). The point may be to identify Jesus 
generally with the fulfillment of the Davidic messianic hope as expressed in Isa. 
11:1. 

But “‘root”’ in Rev. 22:16 is not a metaphor of origin, as Beasley-Murray 
and Wilcox contend and as it appears to be in Isa. 11:1, but an image of 
derivation. “Root” is explained by “offspring,” so that it becomes a metaphori- 
cal synonym for descendant.*9 Interestingly, Sir. 47:22 says God “gave out of 
him [Jacob] a root for David [t@ Aavid && abtod piCav].” In Sirach “root’ is 
not that which gives rise to the rest of the organism but that which branches out 
from a prior smaller growth. Further, in Sirach the word is parallel with ONEP LA 


71. For fuller discussion of the problematic clause ‘to witness to you these things to the 
churches”’ see Aune, ‘Prophetic Circle.” 

78. So Swete, Apocalypse, 309, Lang. Revelation, 390; Beasley-Mumay, Revelation, 342; 
Krodel, Revelation, 370-71; P. E. Hughes, Revelation, 239: cf. similarly Lohse, Offenbarung, 105, 
and Lilje, Last Book, 277. 

79. Wilcock, 1 Saw Heaven Opened, 217-18. 


80. I. T. Beckwith, Apocalypse, 777-78, compares Isa. 11:10 and Sir. 47:22, though without 
discussion. 
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(“seed”) and Exyovog (‘‘descendant”’), both of which, especially the latter, are 
synonymous with yévoc (“descendant”) in Rev. 22:16. In addition, ‘root’ 
occurs again in Isa. 11:10 in reference to the figure of 11:1 and is clearly a 
metaphor of derivation in 11:10: “root of Jesse” refers to a descendant from 
Jesse’s line, not the originator of that line.8! That genealogical derivation is the 
idea is even clearer from the LXX of Isa. 11:10. After “root of/from Jesse” 
(genitive of source), the LXX interprets the MT’s ‘‘will stand as a banner of the 
peoples”’ with “the one arising to rule over the Gentiles” (cited by Rom. 15:12). 
Furthermore, “‘root’’ also has the idea of “sprout” or ‘growth from”’ in Isa. 5:24 
and 53:2, in line with similar metaphors. The main point of the title here in the 
Apocalypse is to identify Jesus as the one who fulfills the prophecy that one of 
David’s descendants will be the Messiah.82 Therefore, genitive ‘‘David” should 
be rendered “the root and the offspring from David.” 

Allusion to Isa. 60:1-3 may be included together with Isa. 11:10: ‘Arise, 
shine, for your light has come . . . nations will come to your light and kings to 
the brightmess (Aqunpdétyt1) of your rising.”’ If both Isaiah texts are in John’s 
mind, then they serve to highlight Jesus as the one to whom the nations come 
for salvation, a theme that has been developed in 21:22-26.83 

That both inaugurated and future fulfillments are intended here is apparent 
from the use of the dawn of a new day®¢ or age®> as a metaphorical association 
of “the bright morning star.”’ Christ has begun a new redemptive day, which he 
will culminate at his final return. This is also pointed to by 2 Pet. 1:17-19, where 
“the moming star” is synonymous with the dawning day, both possibly meta- 
phors for the inauguration of the OT “prophetic word” in Christ’s first coming. 

This initial fulfillment suggests further that Jesus’ final “coming” as 
Messiah, referred to in 22:7, 12, 17, and 20, has been inaugurated in the past. 

Anticipating Swete, Beasley-Murray, Wilcox, and others, Schlatter takes the geni- 
tive “David” as appositional (‘‘the root, which is David’’), so that Christ is identified as 
the true David and, therefore, as the basis and goal of al] Davidic messianic hopes. 
Schlatter also considers the possibility that the genitive expresses purpose (‘the root 
[= Christ] for David"), affirming Christ’s preexistence and sovereignty over David and 
his successors. He contends that “root” in Isa. 11:1 and Rev. 22:16 cannot be a botanical 
metaphor of derivation.86 But our discussion above explains how this could be so. In 
addition, “root” in Isa. 11:1 could be a metaphor of derivation if “stem” (of Jesse) and 
“roots” (of Jesse) are not merely appositional with Jesse himself but include Jesse’s 
descendants, from whom the Messiah was to come. 

That the titles for Christ here do not refer to his prior existence to David together with 
his descent from David but only to the latter is also bome out by Test. Jud. 24, where the 
similar metaphors of a “star .. . from Jacob” (Num. 24:17) anda “stem” from a “root” (Isa. 
11:1) represent not origination but derivation/descent. The star metaphor is from Num. 24:17 


81. So also C. Maurer, TDNT VI, 989. 

82. So likewise Holtz, Christologie der Apokalypse, 151-52. 

83. So Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 322-26. 

84. Moms, Revelation, 261. 

85. Moffatt, “Revelation,” 491. 

86. Schlatter, Alte Testament in der johanneischen Apokalypse, 48-49. 
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(sce above on 2:28), where it is also a metaphor for a descendant arising from Jacob: “‘a star 
will come forth from Jacob, and a scepter will rise from Israel.” 

On the allusion to Mal. 3:1 in v 16a see below on v 20. 

17. “The Spirit and the bride say, ‘Come.’ ” Some view “Spirit” here as 
a reference to Christ,8? and others equate it with the speech of prophets,88 but 
it is best to see it as simply the Holy Spirit. The “bride” may represent the true 
people of God (see on 19:7-8; 21:2, 9ff.), who say through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, “‘Come.’’89 If so, this is another instance in the book where the 
Spirit speaks through the entire community of true saints and not just through 
prophets. But the expression could connote the Spirit speaking through prophets 
and the church, both of whom say ‘‘Come.”%” 

“The bride” has been used previously only in reference to the church’s 
future, consummated marriage to Christ at his final return (19:7-9; 21:2ff., 9ff.). 
Application of it here to the present church suggests thal what has been proph- 
esied in earlier chapters for God's people at the end has begun already in their 
midst (as in 2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:25-27). The relationship between the ‘‘already”’ 
and the ‘not yet’ is that between a woman’s engagement and her mariage 
ceremony. This is best understood by remembering that in the OT betrothal was 
conceived of as an inchoate stage of mamiage.9! 

Not all in the visible church can say ‘‘come,” but only those who “have 
ears to hear”’ the Spirit’s exhortation. The command to “‘come”’ thus includes a 
paraphrase of the repeated formulaic exhortations in the seven letters (likewise 
13:9). The Spirit’s admonitions do not penetrate the spiritual ears of false church 
members, but such admonitions do serve to shock genuine members out of the 
stupor from which the entire visible church suffers (for full discussion of the 
formula see on 2:7). Whereas the true corporate church says “‘come”’ in the first 
line of v 17, now the focus shifts to individual saints to do likewise. 

The first two imperatives (“‘come’’) could be addressed to Jesus and the 
last two to people as an exhortation to believe.92 If so, the initial imperatives 
have the idea, not of command, but of polite entreaty. That the request comes 
from the “bride” suggests further that this concerns Christ’s coming, since the 
only prior references to the bride refer to the saints’ relation to Christ at the 
consummation (19:7-9; 21:2). 

But itis also possible to take all three concluding imperatives (not including 
elné&:tw)as exhortations to humanity other than Christ.% This is confirmed by the 
concluding clauses of v 17, which are a paraphrastic development of the final 


87. Charles, Revelation II, 179. 

88. Swete, Apocalypse, 310, Kiddle, Revelation, 456. 

89. So also Farrer, Revelation, 226. 10 rvedpa xai Wy vbpon could be a hendiadys: ‘the 
spiritual bride” (cf. Gill, Revelation, 884). 

90. So Bruce, “Spirit,” 342-43. 

91. See, e.g.. Hugenberger, Marriage as a Covenant, §§ 7.2.1.1 and 7.2.2.1. 

92. So Beasley-Murray, Revelation, 343-44. 

93. So Ladd, Revelation, 294, and Mounce, Revelation, 395. 
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words in 21:6, where Jesus said, “I will give to the one who thirsts from the spring 
of the water of life without cost’’ (for fuller analysis, including OT background, 
see on 21:6). The thought of Isa. 55:1 (perhaps together with John 6:35 and 7:37) 
is drawn on more explicitly here than in 21:6: “Ho! Everyone who thirsts, come to 
the waters; and you who have no money come, buy and eat. Come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without cost.” Isaiah's three imperatives to ‘‘come”’ are 
probably the model for the three imperatives to ‘‘come”’ here in Rev. 22:17.94 If 
so, Rev. 22:17 addresses only people and not Chnist. Such an analysis also brings 
the first two imperatives into line with the following two (“let him come .. . let 
him take’), so that, indeed, all four are understood as addressed to people other 
than Christ. It is possible that the first two are addressed to Christ, and the last two 
are addressed to people, but that would at least appear confusing. 

But if all four are addressed to humanity and not to Christ, then the first 
two imperatives connote an awkward idea: the corporate church commands itself 
to ‘‘come”’ and individual believers command themselves to “‘come.” Therefore, 
it would seem best to see both the first two commands to “come” as addressed 
either to Christ or to unbelievers. But any awkwardness would vanish if the first 
command were viewed as issued from prophetic leaders through whom the Spirit 
especially speaks (cf. 19:10) and who corporately represent the church and 
the second as issued from individual believers ‘‘who hear’’ to other believers 
who still are dull of hearing.96 

Unlike 21:6, now the focus of the water metaphor is on the one who receives 
the water. Before Jesus can give water, the thirsty one must “come” to Jesus. This 
coming must be an entire life of faith by which one has “overcome” temptations 
to compromise (see 21:6-7). Therefore, the exhortations are not an open-ended 
“invitation” to the world in general?’ but commands to the people of God to 
persevere. Indeed, the same imagery serves in 21:6-7 to inspire believers to endure 
and overcome until the end, so that they will receive the reward of ‘‘water” and an 
“inheritance” (cf. similarly the imagery in 7:17). Also, Jesus issues essentially the 
same invitation in John 7:37-38, not to the Gentile world, but to the Israelite 
covenant community: “If anyone is thirsty, let him come to me and drink... living 
water.” Of course, the function of the true church is to issue this invitation not only 
to its own community but also to the world (cf. Rev. 1 1:3-13). 

It is possible that the closing exhortations of v 17 refer to an invitation to 
participate in redemptive blessings throughout the period prior to Christ’s final 
coming. This is suggested by the apparent parallel with the preceding exhortations 
for the church to desire Christ’s final coming, which are applicable in the age prior 
to Christ’s return. Like John 7:37, Rev. 22:17 could be heard and acted on by a 


94. So also Lang, Revelation, 391-92; see Fekkes, /saiah and Prophetic Traditions, 260-64, 
for further validation of the Isaiah allusion. 

95, So numerous commentators (e.g. Moms, Revelation, 261). 

96. Similarly Hengstenberg. Revelation Il, 451-52. 

97. Against Ladd. Revelation, 294-95; Beasley-Murtay. Revelation, 345: Mounce. Revelation, 
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first-century audience; the water, which represents the life of the new creation, “is 
available to people in the present . . . coming to people trom the future." 

On the other hand, the imperative may be intended only for the end of the 
age, since that is when, according to 21:6, the saints’ thirst will be quenched. 
The future reference of 22:17 is supported by the proleptic tone of the immediate 
context (vv 12-15). 

Alternatively, the concluding imperatives of v 17b may be references to 
both the present age and its consummation. There is precedent for this in 7:17, 
where the Lamb who “guides them to springs of the water of life’’ does so 
throughout the age and at its end, though some see that as referring only to the 
reward at the end of history (see on 7:17). When believers successfully finish 
their life of faith, they are rewarded at death with “the water of life.” This 
blessing is an anticipation of the full reward at the end when the ‘‘full number” 
in the church finally overcome (see 6:10-11). 

The section ends as it began. There is a reward for those ‘“‘who wash their 
robes”’ in v 14 as there is for those who ‘‘come”’ and “‘desire” the water in v 17. 
Vv 13, 15, and 16 support vv 14 and 17: if believers are not like the sinners of 
v 15 and if they listen to the testimony about Jesus, the sovereign God (v 13) 
and inaugurator of messianic prophecy (v 16), then they will inherit the blessings 
concerning which they are exhorted in vv 14 and 17. Therefore, the main point 
of vv 14-17 lies with the rewards promised in vv 14 and 17. 


THE FIFTH EXHORTATION TO HOLINESS (22:18-20) 


Though vv 18-19 could be viewed generally as an exhortation, they are better 
seen aS a warning. They summarize the Apocalypse, viewing it as a new law 
code for a new Israel, modeled on the old law code directed to the nation of 
Israel. Though many commentators note only Deuteronomy 4, John alludes to 
a series of warning passages throughout Deuteronomy: 


Deuteronomy Rev. 22:18-19 
“hear the statutes ... you shall not “T testify to everyone who hears the 
add to the word... nor take away words . . . if anyone adds to them, 
from it” (4:1-2; likewise 12:32); God will add to him the plagues 
“and it will be when he hears the that have been written in this book, 
words . . . every curse which is wnit- and if anyone takes away from the 
ten in this book will rest on him, words of the book .. . , God will 
and the Lorn will blot out his name take away his part from the tree of 
from under heaven” (29:19-20). life and from the holy city... .” 


98. Bauckham, Climax of Prophecy, 168; likewise Fekkes, Isaiah and Prophetic Traditions, 
who sees “the invitation as part of an ‘inaugurated eschatology.’ ” 
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Further similarities strengthen the link between Deuteronomy and Rev. 22:18- 
19: (1) The contexts of each of the three Deuteronomy passages make it clear 
that they are warnings specifically against idolatry, as is Revelation 22 (see 
above on 21:8, 27; 22:15). (2) A positive response to the warnings in both is 
said to result in the reward of life in the new land (Deut. 4:1; 12:28-29; cf. Rev. 
21:1-22:5 with 22:14, 17-19). (3) Both also use “‘plagues’’ to describe the 
punishment for unfaithfulness (t&¢ xAnyé&c, Deut. 29:21; Rev. 22:18). 

What does it mean to “‘add to”’ or “take away from”’ the revelatory words? 
The answer must be sought in Deuteronomy. In Deut. 4:1-2 and 12:32 the same 
sort of language serves as a waming against deceptive teaching that idolatry 
was not inconsistent with faith in the God of Israel (see Deut. 4:3 [alluding to 
the Baal-peor episode of Num. 25:1-9, 14-18] and Deuteronomy 13). Those who 
deceive in this way are false prophets (so Deuteronomy 13). The verse numbered 
12:32 in English versions and the LXX is regarded by the MT and the Targums 
(Ongelos and Neofiti) as the first verse of Deuteronomy 13, which introduces 
the subject of false prophets (cf. the false prophet Balaam who was behind the 
deception at Baal-peor: see on Rev. 2:14). Such false teaching amounts to 
“adding to” God’s law. It is also tantamount to “taking away from’’ God’s law, 
since it violates the positive laws against idolatry, consequently nullifying their 
validity. The disobedience of following this false teaching is probably included 
in the dual warning of Deut. 4:2 and 12:32, as Deut. 29:19-20 confirms. 

Therefore, ‘adding and taking away” are not general disobedience to the 
divine word, but adherence to false teaching about the inscripturated word. Belief 
in the abiding truth of God’s word is the presupposition for positive obedience 
to it (Deut. 4:2: “you shall not add... nor take away in order that you may 
keep the commandments of the Lord”). The ancient Near Easter treaty docu- 
ments after which Deuteronomy 4 is modeled were also protected against in- 
tentional alteration by means of inscriptional sanctions and curses.99 

The twofold warming of 22:18-19 is directed against those who foster or 
follow such seductive teaching. The Deuteronomic background is remarkably 
suitable here since the descriptions in the vice lists in 21:8, 27 and 22:15 have 
all concluded with emphasis on the deceptiveness of the ungodly in connection 
with idolatry. Consequently, to ‘‘add” to the words of John’s prophecy is to 
promote the false teaching that idolatry is not inconsistent with faith in Chnst. 
To “‘take away from the words of the book of this prophecy”’ is also to advance 
such deceptive teaching, since this teaching would violate and vitiate the validity 
of Revelation’s exhortations against idolatry. Alternatively, it may be best to see 
“adding” and “taking away” as a hendiadys referring to a warning nol to be 
associated with false teaching. 

Remarkably analogous is / En. 104:11, where a waming not “to change 
or take away from my words’’ means that the readers should not “‘lie,”’ ‘take 
account of .. . idols,” ‘‘alter and pervert the words of righteousness,” or ““prac- 


99. Kline, Structure of Biblical Authority, 27-38. 
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tice great deceits.” Though Moffatt sees an allusion to J Enoch in Rev. 22:18,!0 
it is better to see both texts as part of the larger Deuteronomic tradition. 

In strikingly similar fashion, Josephus (Ap. 1.42-43) alludes to the same 
wording in Deut. 4:2 and sees it as a warning against doctrinally malicious 
scribes as well as any Israelite who would think about not regarding the entire 
OT ‘‘as the decrees of God,” not abiding by them and uttering “‘a single word 
against them.” 

This whole analysis fits well also with the situation of the churches 
portrayed in Revelation 2-3, which depicts all the churches as facing idolatry 
to one degree or another, often not successfully. Strikingly, some of the false 
teachers and their followers encouraging idolatry in the church of Pergamum 
are identified as those ‘“‘who hold the teaching of Balaam, who kept teaching 
Balak to put a stumbling block before the sons of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit immorality’’ (2:14). The same deceptive teaching was 
also prevalent in the church of Thyatira (2:20-23). Such false prophets who 
distort the truth are either adding false theology or taking away from the revealed 
truth. 

The rewards of 22:12-19 are best understood against the background of 
the letters since they correspond to the promises to the ‘‘overcomers”’ in chs. 
2-3: (1) “rendering to each as his work deserves” (2:23; 22:12); (2) eating of 
the tree of life (2:7; 22:14, 19); (3) identification with “the city of God” (3:12; 
22:14, 19). Those who overcome the threat of idolatry will inherit these promises. 
Indeed, in this context, to wash one’s robe (22:14) must be to keep oneself 
undefiled by the pollution of idol worship, resulting in the twofold reward that 
is withheld from transgressors in 22:19 (see on 3:4-5 and 7:14 for the full 
meaning of the ‘‘washing” imagery). 

Consequently, the wamings in 22:18-19 are directed not primarily to those 
outside the church but to all in the church community, as the warnings of 
Deuteronomy were addressed to all Israelites. Those who do not heed the 
warnings profess to be Christian, but their allegiance to other gods betrays their 
confession. As a result, the inheritance they lay claim to by their apparent 
testimony will be withheld because they deny by their actions the faith they 
profess. Not only will they not receive their purported inheritance at the end of 
the age, but they will also suffer “the plagues that are written in this book” 
(v 19). These ‘‘plagues’’ include not merely the suffering of the last judgment 
in the “‘lake of fire,” as v 19 implies, but penal inflictions incurred by the 
ungodly throughout the time pnor to that judgment. In line with this are uses 
of the mAnyn (“plague”) word-group elsewhere in the book, which are applied 
to the era preceding Christ's last coming (e.g., 8:12; 9:18, 20; 11:6; 13:3, 12, 
14ff.; cf. also 16:21). 

Therefore, the whole range of plagues recorded in the book will come on 
the apostate, in agreement with the allusion to Deut. 29:20: ‘‘every curse that 


100. Moffatt, ‘‘Revelation,” 32. 
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is written in this book will rest on him” (likewise Deut. 29:21; 28:58-61; Jer. 
25:13). One Armenian version makes the all-encompassing reference in Rev. 
22:18 explicit with “all the plagues that have been written in this book” (likewise 
JB: “every plague mentioned in the book”).!°! The possible allusion to Deut. 
28:58-61 also suggests an all-encompassing reference to the plagues in Revela- 
tion (see further below). 

The punishment in 22:18-19 is formulated in ironic terms: those adding 
to the book will have added to them the plagues of the book; those taking away 
from the words of the book will have taken away from them the eternal blessings 
written in the book. The purpose of the ironic statement is to express figuratively 
the “‘eye for eye” nature of biblical judgment, where people are punished in 
proportion to their sin and sometimes by the very means of their own sin (see 
on 11:5 for a similar ironic formulation). 

Does v 19 refer to loss of a salvation previously possessed or to a denial 
of final salvific reward for those who have claimed outwardly to be Christians 
but have never had true faith? The latter is most plausible because the repeated 
characteristic highlighted in the closing portion of the book is not that of genuine 
believers losing their redeemed status but of the counterfeit, double-dealing 
nature of people in the Christian community who will not receive the final reward 
(see above on 21:8, 27; 22:15). Their claim to faith has been taken at face value 
because for a time they have played the part. They were considered for a while 
by the church community as people who would receive the inheritance. There- 
fore, their purported or apparent “‘portion (wépoc) from the tree of life and from 
the holy city” will be taken away. The analysis above of the promise in 3:5 (“I 
will not erase his name from the book of life’’) confinms this conclusion, as do 
the comments on the converse statements in 13:8 and 17:8. ‘‘From the foundation 
of the world” the worshipers of the beast, some of whom are in the church, are 
not destined to have an inhentance in the eternal city (13:8; 17:8). Nevertheless, 
for a time it may seem that some of them were heading for such an inheritance. 

“To the one hearing the words of the prophecy” in v 18a is an almost 
exact repetition of 1:3a (‘those hearing the words of the prophecy”’), which 
confirms that it is those within the visible, professing community of faith who 
are being warned and who are in danger of judgment. John would have concurred 
with Christ’s affirmation that ‘“‘whoever has, to him more will be given, and 
whoever does not have, even what he has [or seems to have?] will be taken 
away from him” (Mark 4:25).!02 

The punishment for disobedience is severe, since, as in Deut. 4:2ff., John 
is not merely writing his own words, but the very words of God. Of course, 
John’s words are not just from the Father, but also from the Spirit and the Son 
(so 1:1 and the conclusions of each letter in chs. 2-3; and 19:9; 21:5; 22:6),193 


101. See Hoskier, Text of the Apocalypse Il, 642. 
102. So Gill, Revelation, 885. 
103. So also Hendriksen, More than Conquerors, 253, 255. 
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Uppermost in John’s mind is that the book represents the words of Christ himself, 


since Christ has just been mentioned in v 16. 

Instead of “the plagues” some mss. have “‘the seven [enta] plagues” (so 046 0515 
2377 mA), thus identifying the penal plagues of v 18 only with “the seven plagues” 
(15:1, 8; 21:9) of the bowl judgments in ch. 16. 

The above analysis of “adding and taking away” is supported by Prov. 30:6: ‘Do 
not add to his words lest he reprove you, and you be proved a liar.” Even in Didache 
4:13 and Barnabas 19:11 the formulaic “neither adding to them nor taking away from 
them” is focused respectively on shunning “hypocrisy” by not “forsaking the command- 
ments” and on urging saints to “hate utterly the evil one.” Cf. also Gal. 3:15: when a 
covenant is ratified ‘no one sets it aside or adds conditions to it.” 

Some commentators view vv 18-19 as merely a familiar way that literary works 
in Judaism and early Christianity were concluded to encourage Jater scribes to copy 
carefully (so Aristeas 310-11; Eusebius, H.E. 5.20.2, citing Irenaeus; cf. J En. 104:10-13; 
Josephus, Ap. 1.42; 2 En. 48:6-9; b. Megilloth 14a).104 This might be the case, but if so, 
the Deuteronomy background described above shows that the literary convention has 
been intensified by a theological intention. 

But John is not warning future scribes to copy exactly but is warning all Christians 
“who hear the words of the prophecy of this book” (so also 1:3; 22:7, 9).!05 The need 
for such a warming for Christians, including Christian scribes, is apparent from those who 
“distorted” Paul’s letters and “the rest of the Scriptures to their own destruction”’ (2 Pet. 
3:16).!06 The urgency of the waming is also apparent from the early Gnostics, who 
advanced their false teaching by adding to or eliminating material from NT books.!07 
Indeed, as some commentators point out, if vv 18-19 were a waming against scribal 
miscopying, it was lost on the scribes, since vv 18-19 are filled with textual variants. 

Thomas goes beyond the wording and intent of 22:18-19 by concluding that it is 
a prohibition of any subsequent prophetic activity.!98 The warning refers only to John’s 
work and is directed only against those associated with false prophecy, as was the case 
with the warnings in Deut. 4:2 and 12:32. 

The KJV (= TR) has “‘from the book (BiBAtov) of life” instead of “from the tree 
(EdA0v) of life,” which is based on a misreading (libro vs. ligno) of the Latin Vulgate. 

20 Verses 16 and 18 have said that the angel and John have given 


“testimony” respectively by revealing and writing down the Apocalypse. The 
Spirit should also be viewed as a third witness (cf. possibly 19:10, as well as 
the concluding verse of each of the seven letters in chs. 2-3). Now Jesus is 
identified as a fourth ‘‘witness.”” The mounting up of witnesses emphasizes the 
legal nature of the Apocalypse, for which those who hear it read are accountable 
(for the legal sense of “testify,” and the paptupia word-group in Revelation 
and the Johannine literature see on 1:9; 11:3; 22:16). 

Jesus gives his testimony to ‘‘these things,” which might be either the 
contents of the whole Apocalypse or the immediate contextual theme of his 
“coming” (22:7, 12, 17), but must be the former because “these things” (tadta) 


104. Cf. Caird, Revelation, 278-79. 

105. As noted by Alford, Greek Testament, 749; Diisterdieck, Revelation, 493; 1. T. Beckwith, 
Apocalypse, 778-79; Kiddle, Revelation, 456-57; Ladd, Revelation, 295; Morris, Revelation, 262. 

106. Cf. Rist, ‘Revelation,”’ 550. 

107. See Beaslcy-Murray, Revelation, 346-47. 

108. Thomas, ‘Spiritual Gift of Prophecy,”’ 211-16. 
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has been used three times in the preceding verses to refer to the whole vision 
(22:8, 16), once as the object of the verb “witness,” as here. Furthermore, the 
warning in vv 18-19 is directed against tampering with any part of the book. 
But Christ's “‘coming” is also a major part of the focus, since it is an important 
theme throughout the book and is reiterated three times in 22:7-17, and once 
again here. 

Jesus’ reaffirmation throughout the Apocalypse, “Yes, I am coming 
quickly,” serves to confirm the validity of his testimony. That is, he assures the 
churches about the truth of the complete vision by guaranteeing that his final 
advent, which he promised at his first coming, will soon occur and thus bring 
to completion what he has revealed throughout the book. 

It is conceivable that future preliminary comings of Jesus culminating in 
the last coming are also in mind (see on 22:7, 22). For example, a number of 
commentators see a eucharistic background behind ‘“‘come”’ in v 20, which is 
possible.!99 If so, then an inaugurated understanding of the “coming” can be 
comprehended within the liturgical framework of the Lord’s Supper, where 
Christ comes in blessing and judgment repeatedly throughout the age until the 
end of history (see further below). It would be fitting for the epilogue thus to 
conclude on a liturgical note, since the prologue opened with such a note in 
connection with ideas of initial fulfillment of prophecy, including the Messiah’s 
coming (see 1:3, the ‘‘amen” of 1:6-7, and esp. 1:10, where the visionary 
communication is commenced on “the Lord’s Day’’).!!0 

Within vv 18-20, v 20 serves as the basis of the dual warming against 
“adding and taking away from the book.” Jesus’ last coming is the reason for 
heeding the warning, because when he comes he himself will enforce the 
penalties for disobeying John’s waming. 

John responds to Jesus’ reaffirmation with an ‘‘amen,” an utterance of 
trust. On the basis of his faith in Jesus’ declaration, John declares his desire and 
hope that Jesus ‘‘come” (€pyov is an imperative with the sense of “polite 
entreaty’’). 

Sweet adduces the eucharistic context of Didache 10:6 as pointing to the same 
context for Rev. 22:20. There, in connection with the Lord’s Supper, is found the 
exhortation ‘‘Let grace [Jesus] come and may this world pass away. Hosanna to the God 
of David. If anyone is holy, let him come; if anyone is not, let him repent. Maran Atha 
(“Come Lord’’]. Amen” (cf. the parallels in Rev. 22:11b, 16-17, 20). Also, like Revela- 
tion, the passage is set in a context contrasting Christians, false Christians (e.g., Didache 
11), and unbelievers, who are called “dogs” (Didache 9:5). Sweet also cites other 
commentators in support of the idea that “Lord Come’’ was used in early Christianity to 
underscore the validity of curses (cf. Rev. 22:18-20) and in the context of the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Cor. 11:27-32 with | Cor. 16:2, 20-22).111 
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109. E.g., Bornkamm, Early Christian Experience, 171-72; Sweet, Revelation, 319; Aune, 
“Revelation,” 1319; Krodel, Revelation, 377-78. 


110. See Lilje, Last Book, 271. 
111. Sweet, Revelation, 318. For the idea that “Lord Come” was used to underscore a curse 


see Moule, “Context of Maranatha.” For further parallels between the context of Rev. 22:20 and 
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Verse 20 echoes Mal. 3:1, where the coming of the Lord quickly as a witness 
against falsehood is also prophesied. This is strengthened by the allusion to the same OT 
text in Rev. 22:16 (cf. “I will send my angel” in Malachi with “I have sent my angel to 
witness’) and in 22:7 (cf. Malachi’s “the Lorp will suddenly come... behold, he is 
coming” with “behold, I come quickly”) and a recollection of Mal. 3:5 in 22:15. 

Some mss. (e.g., & 2030 2050 2329 gig) omit the “amen” in v 20, presumably 
because it did not conform to the typical placement of “amen” by later scribal addition 
at the end of the epistolary conclusion (NT epistles other than Galatians and Jude have 
the concluding ‘‘amen,” added probably by later copyists). Consistent with this, X and 
the Coptic, which omit “amen” here, replace it at the end of v 21. The epistolary ending 
of Heb. 13:20-25 places its ‘“‘amen”’ at a penultimate point in v 21, as here in Rev. 22:20. 

Asecond “yes” (vat) was added by some scribes before the second “come,” likely 
in order to conform it to the preceding “‘yes, come” (0515 1854 2030 2050 2377 me 
Prim). 


THE CONCLUSION OF 22:6-20 AND OF THE WHOLE BOOK 
(22:21) 
21 The closing benediction, “the grace of the Lord Jesus,” spoken over the 
hearers is a typical epistolary conclusion (so Paul, except in Romans, though 
cf. Rom. 16:20, and Hebrews). The point here, as in the other NT letters, is that 
the writer expresses his desire that God’s grace enable the addressees to under- 
stand and obey the contents of the letter. 

We are reminded here again, as in 1:1-4, that the Apocalypse is broadly 
conceived of as an epistle, the contents of which are apocalyptic and prophetic 
in genre (see on 1:1-3). As in the introduction, in 1:4, so here at the end, “grace” 
from Christ is pronounced over all the churches. 

The main purpose of the epistolary genre elsewhere in the NT is to address 
specific problems in the churches addressed. The writers of other NT letters 
appeal to the readers’ present and future participation and blessings in Christ as 
the basis for their appeals to obedience. If the epistolary form of Revelation 
functions similarly, then the purpose of the book is to address contemporary 
problems among the seven churches by appealing to the hearers’ present and 
future share in Christ’s blessings. 

That such an already-and-not-yet scope is present throughout the book 
is apparent also from the fact that the function of the other epistolary intro- 
ductions is to set out the major themes of the letters. The precise boundary of 
the formal introduction in Revelation 1 is difficult to pinpoint. It could end at 
v 3, v 6, v 8, or v 20. But in any case, each section of the introduction contains 
themes pertaining Lo initial and future fulfillment of OT prophecy. Therefore, 


a eucharistic setting scc Bomkamm, Early Christian Experience, 171-72. Sandvik, Das Kommen 
des Herrn beim Abendmahl, 114-18; Bruce, “Spirit,” 343-44; Prigent, Apocalypse, 361-63. Cf. M. H. 
Shepherd, Paschal Liturgy, e.g., 83. Albright and Mann, ‘‘Two Texts,”’ see a liturgical background 
for the saying but not necessarily a specitic eucharistic setting, while Dunphy, “Maranatha,” 295-96, 
doubts a eucharistic meaning for the saying in Rev. 22:20. 
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it is reasonable to assume that the entire book is permeated with the same dual 
theme. 


The theme of obedience has been emphasized repeatedly here in each of 
the five parts of 22:6-20. Perseverance in obedience will result in reception of 
the end-time rewards mentioned at the end of each of the letters in chs. 2 and 
3. These rewards are also summarized in ch. 21 and repeated partially again in 
22:12, 14, and 17b (and implied by contrast in 22:19). As noted in the intro- 
ductory comments on 22:6-21, the main point of the whole book is that faithful 
endurance and obedience to the end will result in eternal blessing and reward, 
with the ultimate result of glorifying God and Christ (see further on 1:6; 4:9-11, 
5:12-14; 19:7-8; cf. 21:1-22:5). 

Scribes were uncomfortable with the general ending of “all” (xd&vtwv), perhaps 
thinking it could be construed as including those outside the true church, thus suggesting 
universal salvation. Therefore, some tried to clarify what John probably had in mind with 
“all of the saints” (& 2030 0515 M sy co gig) or substituting ‘‘the saints’ (X gig), while 
others inserted ‘‘all of us” (2050 pc) or “‘all of you” (296, Latin versions, Ethiopic, and 
pseudo-Ambrose). Only A, vg, and Bea have n&vtov, but it is to be preferred because 
it is the shorter and thus more difficult reading.!!2 That “all” referred originally to 
churches gathered to “hear” the word read is apparent from 22:18: “I witness to all who 
hear (navti t@ &xovovt1) the words of the prophecy of this book” (cf. also 1:3-4).113 

Some mss. add “amen” at the end of v 21. But if the “amen’’ were original, it is 
hard to conceive how it could have been omitted from A 1006 1841 pc a gig vgs Tyc.!14 
Copyists added “Amen” because it appears at the end of some other NT epistles and is 
often found as a secondary scribal emendation at the close of all NT letters (sce further 
on 22:20). 


112. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 768-69, and Ross, “Ending of the Apocalypse,” for 
discussion of these and other variants. Ross tentatively favors yet another variant that has vv 20b-21 
concluding with ‘‘Amen; come Lord Jesus, with thy holy ones. Amen.”’ 

113. So Vanni, “Liturgical Dialogue,” 361. 

114. So B. M. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 769. 
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